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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its beginning in the first year of the Dominion, 
when the ‘Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being (to quote 
its sub-title) ‘‘an Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs 
tariffs, excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, 
and West Indies’—was founded. Subsequently the title was changed to ‘The 
Year Book and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion 
and a register of legislation and of public men in British North America’”’. It was 
published annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada’’ was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion. 
The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Department of 
Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of Dr. 
George Johnson, F.S.8. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office; the Year Book was remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, 
Chief Officer, and continued as ‘“The Canada Year Book, Second Series’. 


In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Royal Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book was made a primary 
object, and this progress has been continued down to the present time. 


With the growth of the administrative functions of government and the con- 
sequent increase in the content and variety of the statistical data made available, 
it is becoming more and more difficult to keep the size of the Year Book within 
convenient limits. It is obviously quite impossible to make each edition of the 
Year Book a complete statistical digest; much space can be and is saved in replacing 
material which is unchanged from year to year by adequate references to a recent 
edition. For instance, since the presentation of as complete a picture of the 1931 
Census as will appear in the Year Book was given in the 1934-35 edition, Chapter IV 
has been cut down considerably, and will remain in skeleton form until the next 
decennial census, although sections on the blind and deaf-mutes and on dwellings 
and households, not previously published, have been summarized from 1931 census 
data and included this year. Some of the space saved here and elsewhere has been 
given to special features and necessary revisions, among the more important of 
which are the tollowing: A special article, ““Canada on Vimy Ridge’’, prepared by 
Colonel A. Fortescue Duguid, D.S.O., B.&c., R.C.A., Director of the Historical 
Section (G.S8.), Department of National Defence, has been included in Chapter IT. 
This is apropos in the light of the pilgrimage to Vimy and the official unveiling of 
the Vimy Memorial arranged to take place next month. New material on fertility 
rates and multiple births in Canada has been added to Chapter V. Insofar as 
statistics are available, the immigration tables of Chapter VI have been placed 
on a calendar year basis to facilitate international comparison. Statistics covering 
the construction industry in Canada have been made available in the Bureau 
recently, and are published for the first time in Chapter XV, amplifying the informa- 
tion on contracts awarded and building permits, statistics of which have appeared 
regularly in the past. The introduction to the External Trade Chapter (XVI) 
has been revised by the inclusion of an abstract of the value and quantum of world 
trade abridged from the League of Nations’ “Review of World Trade, 1934’. 


ili 


iv 


Section 9 of Chapter XVII dealing with Merchandising and Service Establishments 
has been entirely revised and rewritten to cover the estimates.of retail trade made 
since the 1931 Census; a new series of monthly indexes of retail sales, 1929-35, 
is also included as well as principal statistics of chain stores and the motion picture 
industry. Some revision has been considered necessary in Chapter XXI by the 
inclusion of new material on the important subject of municipal taxation and the 
estimate of national wealth, 1933, with revised comparable figures for 1929—the 
latter estimate gives a picture at the peak of domestic prosperity while the 1933 figures 
reflect the writing down of values resulting from the depression. Several of the 
statistical series in Chapter X XII have become broken by the creation of the Bank 
of Canada, but since it will be some time before other series can be begun on the 
new basis, a compromise has been temporarily made. Improvement has been 
effected in the presentation of the financial statistics of the provincially controlled 
schools of Canada by the collection of data on a more comparable basis from all 
provinces. These are presented in Chapter XXV, Tables 8 and 9. Chapter XX VI 
has been revised; sections dealing with the public health activities of Dominion and 
of provincial health authorities and a brief sketch of the origin and growth of the 
different classes of institutions in Canada have been included. 


The death of His Majesty King George V on Jan. 20, 1936, received with deep 
sorrow throughout the Empire and with world-wide regret, and the succession of 
King Edward VIII to the Throne, have been appropriately marked by the re- 
production, as frontispiece, of the official Proclamation of the Government of 
Canada made on Jan. 21, 1936, accompanied by the latest official photographs, 
obtained through the courtesy of the respective Court photographers. 

A list of special articles appearing in past editions is given on page vi immediately 
preceding the map of Canada. 

All parts of the volume have been carefully revised by the most competent 
authorities and include the latest information appearing to the date of going to press. 


In the absence of the Editor, S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., 
F.R. Econ. Soc., (seconded to the Government of Palestine), the present volume 
has been edited under the immediate direction of the Dominion Statistician by 
A. E. Millward, B.A., B.Com., W. H. Lanceley, and R. F. Clarke, M.C., D.L.S., 
of the editorial staff of the General Statistics Branch of the Bureau. With one or 
two exceptions, charts, graphs and layouts have been made by, or under the super- 
vision of, J. W. Delisle, draughtsman of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments who have assisted in the collection of 
information. An effort has been made to apportion due credit to the various 
individuals and services concerned by means of footnotes to those chapters and 
sections which have been contributed, or in the compilation of which co-operation 
has been received. 


While the greatest care has been taken in preparation, there are doubtless 
imperfections and, with a view to the improvements of future editions, the Do- 
minion Statistician will be glad to hear of any errors which may have escaped 
notice, and to receive any suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of 
treatment. 


Roo eCOA LS. 
: Dominion Statistician. 
DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Orrawa, June 1, 1936. 
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DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA* 


Nore:—Generally the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but whon an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances hetween two peints and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (sometimes called “bee-line” distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not easily able to obtain railway distances. 

Tyen though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
or the routes by which main trains travel. ‘They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each prevince and some 
of the main shipping points chosen ui RE but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. Included in tke distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. Mowever, wherever possible, railway distances only were used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 


Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used, 


; ee aru distances used are not necessarily the straight line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by acroplanes 
in good weather. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1906. 


wef Eee | | | 


108, 891 
440,572 
321, 233 
1,359, 027 
1,926, 922 
62,260 


49, 459 
56,446 


109,078 
450,396 
321, 263 
1,488, 535 
2,114,321 
152, 506 


98, 173 
98,967 


103 , 259 
459, 574 
331, 120 
1,648,898 
2,182,947 
255, 211 


96, 0007 
465, 0007 
334, 0007 
1,784, 0007 
2,299, 0007 
366, 0007 
258, 0007 
185, 0007 
279, 0C0? 
18, 0007 

13, 0007 


a 


17, 0336 
21,8226 
9, 1366 


mettre 


S 


Si bot ad Bethe its at et 


co 


11,810 
17, 987 
19,352 


~~ 


ey ee 


Item 1871 
Population—1 
1| Prince Edward Island........ No 94,021 
Bl UNO VEISCOLIB ES, etic ce reels a 387,800 
3) MI NiGwHlarunswwC ka 21s ar siaiciew oxo cs 285,594 
AI WI QOUCDECl oa eens ee molec es s 1,191,516 
DleaOntaBrorhy oan ciae oe oars nt 1, 620, 851 
Glee Manitobacacm.eusesecmestesse se 25,228 
4\ eoaskatechewangsvescc sete: c. a - 
SER AT Db erbaec\ epee toean esha ss w - 
6) Ss british Colum Diawes sc. oes s 36, 247 
10 TKON arenes oc ea ““ - 
11] Northwest Territories........ < 48, 000 
@anada seamen ek oie “ 3, 689, 257 
Vital Statistics—? 
Eins births (LVe)ates ase ees on ors No. - 
Rates per 1 000 = 
13) Deaths, all causes............. No - 
Rates per 1, 000 - 
14) Diseases of the heart?......... No. - 
Nol Canceree ae et eee sf - 
16} Diseases of the arteries®....... ce - 
17; Tuberculosis (all forms)?...... ¥ - 
Sle ‘Pneumontaas Once ae trae se - 
19) on Nephvritis ach toneeco eee 4 - 
20), Marriages sccmocem occ cues No. - 
Rates per 1 ae - 
O8) a eDAVOrcees semen eee ae 4 
Immigration (fiscal years)— 
22| From United Kingdom....... No. = 
23 nC OMe ONIteGustatesianse ces = 
24 << Other Countries...) so00: vs = 
POUR st can eee eee es 27,7736 
Agriculture— 
25| Area of occupied farms........ acre | .36,046,401 
26|. Improved lands:.3.....+-.«.6% ss 17,335, 818 
27| Gross agricultural revenue.... $ = 
Field Crops—4 
Ol Wheat sik. Srteaaverteustorere es acre 1,646,781 
bush 16, 723,873 
16,993,265 
29}: Oats cto BE ae Ne ee ee eh ees acre - 
bush 42,489 4537 
$ 15,966,310 
30|- Barleyn-en. cae een eee acre - 
bush. } 11,496,038 
$ 81700735 
Sil) (Cornsieeteee con ee acre - 
bush. 3,802,830 
$ 2,283, 145 
32 Potatecs tact hate oe te oe ete acre 403, 102 
bush 47,330, 187 
15,211,774 
$3| Hlay and cloversscas..-s os ace acre 3,650,419 
ton 3,818, 641 
$ 38,869, 900 


45,358, 141 
21,899, 181 


2,366,554 
32,350, 269 
38, 820,323 


70,493, 131 
23967, 665 


16,844,868 
11,791, 408 


9,025, 142 
5 415,085 


464, 289]. 


55,368, 790 
13, 288,510 
4,458,349 
5,055, 810 
40,446, 480 


58,997,995] 


27,729, 852 


2,701, 213 
42,223,372 
31, 667,529 

3,961,356 
83 , 428, 202 
31,702,717 

868, 464 
17, 222,795 
8, 611,397 
195,101 
10,711,380 
5,034,348 
450, 190 
53,490, 857 
21,396,342 

5,931,548 

7,693,733 
69, 243 ,597 


63 , 422,338 
30, 166, 033 


4,224,542 


* 55,572,368 


36, 122,039 
5,367, 655 
151,497, 407 
51,509, 118 
871, 800 
22, 224, 366 
8, 889, 746 
360,758 
25,875,919 
11, 902, 923 
448,743 
55,362, 635 
13, 840, 658 
6, 543 , 423 
6,943,715 
85, 625,315 


Dale hele Fe ea ee Ce 


| | | 


Total Areas, Field Crops.... acre 
Total Values, Field Crops®..  $ 


662, 811 


19,763, 740 


= 15, 
111,116,606] 155,277,427| 194,766,934] 237,682,285 


1 Estimated (populations are given for inter-censal and post-censal years. 


ritories. 


2 Exclusive of the Ter- | 
3 For these causes of death the comparability between the figures for the year 1926 and 
4 The figures 


those for the years 1931, 1933 and 1934 is not exact owing to changes in classification. 
for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding years, those for 1871 are for the four original 


provinces only. 


5 See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for May, 1921, for particulars of 


ee 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 
Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 


1911. 


93,728 
492,338 
351,889 

2,005,776 
2,527,292 
461,394 
492, 432 
374,295 
392, 480 
8,512 
6,507 


7,206, 643 


RMN URE ek 8) se bn Ne Pa 


NI 


123, C13 
104, 8847 
66, 620 


294, 5177 


108, 968, 715 
48,733,823 


8, 864, 5147 
132,077,547 
104, 816, 825 

8,656, 179 
245,393 , 425 

86,796, 130 

1, 283,004 

28, 848,310 

14, 653, 697 

293,951 
14,417,599 
5,774,039 
464,504 

55,461,473 

27,426,765 

8, 289, 407 

10, 406, 367 


90,115,531 


30,556, 168 
384,513,795 


1916. 


1921. 


1931. 


1933. 


1934, 


1935.12 


—_—_— | |) | | | OE 


92,0007 
505, 0007 
368,.0007 

2,154, 0007 
2,713, 0007 
554, 0007 


88, 615 
523, 837 
387,876 

2,360, 6658 


88,038 
512, 846 
408, 219 

2,874,255 
3, 431, 683 
700, 139 
921,785 
731, 605 
694, 263 
4,230 
9,723 


89,0001! 
522,0001! 
420,000 
2,970,00012 
3,524,C00U 
722,00011 
951,000 
757,000" 
712,00011 
4,000 

10,0004 


89,00011 
526,0001! 
426,000" 
3,022,000 
3,566,0001 
731,0004 
966,000) 
770,000 
725,000" 
4,000! 

10,0001 


3,062,000 
3,596,00011 


89,00011 
527,000 
429,00011 


739 ,00011 
978,000 
780,000 
735,000 
4,00011/10 
10,00012)11 


SHAH OU WO 


Saleh ir Gein te ie Ne teat 


a 


8, 664 
25, 8537 
2,936 


Ue TU se an ee GG Re ESR To 


or 
im | 
co 


74,262 
38,3107 
26, 156 


232,75 
24-7 


37,0307 
18,778 
40, 2567 


240,473 
23-2 
104,517 
10-1 
13,734 
9,578 
5, 957 
7,616 
7,011 
5, 168 
66,59 
6-4 

692 


222, 868 
20-9 
101, 968 
9-6 

15, 485 
10, 653 
6,950 
6,939 
6, 487 
5,516 
63 , 865 
6-0 


923 


221,303 
20-5 
101, 582 
9-4 
16,352 


SSP St bo a it ot 
= 
ie.¢) 


_ 
w 
> 
oe 
| oad 


2, 198}22 
5, 960/23 
3, 978/24 


140, 887, 903 
70,769,548 


~ |1,386,126,000)1,714,477,000 


15,369, 709 
262,781,000 
344,096, 400 

10, 996, 487 
410, 211,600 
210,957,500 

1,802,996 
42,770,000 
35, 024, 000 

173,000 
6, 282,000 
6,747,000 
472,992 

63 , 297, 000 

50,982,300 

7,821, 257 

14,527,000 
168, 547, 900 


17, 835, 734 
226,58, 411 
374,178,601 

13, 879,257 
364, 989, 218 
180, 989, 587 

2,043 , 669 
42,956,049 
33,514,070 

204,775 

10, 822, 278 

7,081, 140 

534, 621 

62, 230, 052 

44,635,547 

8,678, 8837 

8,829, 9157 
174,110, 3867 


22,895, 649 
407, 136, 000 
442, 221,000 

12,741,340 
383,416, 006 
184,098,000 

3,647 4627 
99, 987, 100 
52,059, 000 

209,725 
7,815,0007 
7,780,000 
523, 112 

46,937 ,00010 

69, 204, 000 

9,516, 125 

14,058,000 
170,473,000 


163,119, 231 
85, 733,309 
839, 881, 000 


26,355, 136 
321,325,000 
123 , 550, 000 

12, 837,736 
328, 278, 000 

77,970,000 

3,791,395 
67,382, 600 
17,465,000 

131, 829 
5,449, 000 
2,274, C00 
591, 804 
52,305, 00610 

22,359,000 

9,114,457 

14,539, 600 
110,110,000 


802, 946,000 


25,991,1007 
281,892,0007 
136,958,0007 
13, 528, 900 
307,478, 000 
79,818, 000 
3, 658, 000 
63,359,000 
18, 954,000 
136, 600 
5,054,000 
2,982,000 
527, 700 
42,745,00010 
33,092,000 
8,875,900 
11, 443,000 
100,306,000 


942,565, 000 


23, 985, 000 
275,879,000 
169, 631,000 

13,730, 800 
321, 120,000 
163, 124, 000 

3,612,500 

63 , 742, 000 

29,975, 000 


23 , 822, 000 

8, 881, 400 
11,174,000 
131,295,000 


— 125 


— [26 
943 , 081, 000)27 


24,115, 700/28 
277,339,006 
169, 857, 600 


14,096, 200/29 


394,348, 000 


94,180,006 
3, 886, 800/30 
83,975, 000 


23, 162,006 


167, 700|31 
7,765,000 
3,494, 000 

506, 800/32 


38, 670, 0001 
29,779,006 


8, 697, 600/33 
14, 060, 000 


107, 133, 600 


38, 930,333 


47,553,418 


56,097, 836 


886,494,900} 933,045, 936/1,104,983,100 


58, 862,3057 
435,966,4007 


58,533 , 450 
453,598, 000 


55,990,320 


56, 923 , 960 


549,079, 600-506, 613, 900 


the values of field crops for the years 1871, 1881 and 1901. 


the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


estimates are subject to adjustment as later data is made available. 


to revision. - 
6302—c 


6 Calendar year. 


9 Includes Canadian Navy. 


10 Cwt. 


‘ 7 Revised since 
8 Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of 


ll These 


12 Figures for 193 Eare subject 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item 1871 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Live Stock and Poultry— 
Li LOTSCSER ae aoe cine Semele No 836,743] 1,059,358) 1,470,572) 1,577,493 - 
$ ~ - -— | 118,279,419 - 
aire Malchy Cowstevnien ances No 1,251,209 1,595, 800 1,857,112 2,408, 677 = 
$ = = - | 69,237,970 - 
SimOshercattleseciie. «17 aera No 1,373,081) 1,919,189} 2,263,474) 3,167,774 - 
$ - - - 54,197,341 - 
ANY RONEEDS cc ahs Sacra 8th « Cheek: No 8,155,509 3,048,678} 2,563,7819 2,510, 239 - 
$ - - - 10, 490, 594 - 
DieOWING. 2% « Sees eo eens No 1,366, 083 1, 207, 619 1,733, 850 2,353 , 828 - 
$ = - - 16, 445, 702 - 
Gi EAM poultryeeeese ac comers No. - - 14,105,102} 17,922,658 - 
g é : - | 5,723,890 - 
Total Values, Live Stock and = |————|—2———— |——— ] —__ | —_—_—___ 
IPOultr yet eee eee $ - - - | 274,374,916 - 
Dairying— F 
7} Total milk production........ 000 lb. - - - 6,866, 834 - 
8} Cheese; factoryi2 0.2.4. does: lb. —| 54,574,856] 97,418,855] 220,833, 269/204, 788,58312 
$ ~ 5,457 ,4869 9,741,8869| 22,221,430] 23,597,63912 
Si sButter creamery,..... eee os lb. - 1,365,912] 3,654,364! 36,066,739] 45,930,29412 
$ - 341,4789 913,5919| 7,240,972] 10,949, 06222 
10} Butter, home-made........... lb. — | 102,545,169} 111,577,210} 105,343,076 -- 
$ - - - 21,384, 644 = 
41; Other dairy products?......... $ - - - | 15,623,907 — 
Total Values, Dairy Products $ — | 22,743,939] 30,315,214} 66,470,9539 = 
Furs— 
io} Pelt takemincie. soc. ee ekcae No. = = = 
g & ae tes a 2 
13} Value of animals on fur farms.. $ - - = - - 
Forestry— 
14; Primary forest production.....  $ - - - - - 
15) Lumber production ...... M. ft. b.m. ~ - - = - 
$ a = = en as 
Total Sawmill Products..... $ - = = = = 
16} Pulp and paper products....... $ - - = = ; = 
17} Exports of wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper............. $ - — | 25,851,085) 33,099,915) 45,716,762 
IS) Pisheries fo oss yoeen  eeeesos $ 7,573,199} 15,817,162} 18,977,874] 25,737,153) 26,279,485 
Mineral Production— 
TSP UG Old Seis We pee eo ee OZ. 105, 187 63,524 45,018} 1,167,216 556,415 
$ 2 74 Ala eos. 153 930,614] 24,128,503] 11,502,120 
20) Silver.e...bo: Geena eee OZ. - 355, 0838 414,523 5,539,192 8,473,379 
$ - 347, 2716 409,549} 3,265,354) 5,659,455 
QL PaCopper: sade eee eee lb - 3,260,4246) 9,529,401} 37,827,019) 55,609,888 
$ - 366,7988 1,226,703) 6,096,581} 10,720,474 
PPA ham Bes 6 DE ae Gia erkoGt wney ee eee BA lb. - 204, 8006 88,665} 51,900,958} 54,608,217 
$ ~ 9, 2166 3,857] 2,249,387) 3,089,187 
Bel ALAN. 2s ws. Meee en es cone lb. - - - 788 ,00010 1,154 
; $ ~ ~ ~ 36,0119 23, 800 
pal VNickel . 28 219 ek Bee eee lb. - 830,4777| 4,035,347} 9,189,047] 21,490,955 - 
d $ - 498,2867| 2,421,208} 4,594,523] 8,948,834 
25) ''Pio“1ron..; eenccnwes once long ton - 22, 1676,9 21,3319 244, 9799 534, 2959 
26)" Coalinad, <P cea ae een short ton 1,063 ,7425 1,537, 106 3,577,749 6,486,325 9,762,601 
$ 1,763,4235} 2,688,621} 7,019,425) 12,699,243} 19,732,019 | 
ac| “Natural cas eee ee ee M cu. ft. - - - - ~ 
$ ~ - 150,000 339,476 583,523 ° 
28| Petroleum, crude.............. brl. - 368, 987 755, 298 622,392 569,753 
$ - - 1,010,211 1,008, 275 761, 760 
29) ASDEStOS. sce eee ee short ton - - 9,279 40,217 82,185 
$ - - 999,878} 1,259,759) 2,060,143 | 
$0) Cements... 225 £00 nee eee brl. - 69, 843¢ 93,479 450,394} 2,128,374 
$ - 81,9096 108,561 660,030} 3,170,859) 
Totals, Mineral Production. $ - | 10,221,2558 | 18,976,616] 65,797,911] 79,286,697 
The figures for the decennial census years 1881-1921 are for the next preceding years. Inthe Censuses 


of 1881 and 1891 


by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per lb. and butter at 25 cents. 
include skim milk and buttermilk. 


values only were given of factory butter and cheese, and quantities have been calculated 
2 Previous to 1931 this item does not 
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1911. 


2,598, 958 
381,915,505 
2,595,255 
109, 575,526 
3,930, 828 
86, 278, 490 
2,174,300 
10,701,691 
3, 634,778 
26,986, 621 
31,793,261 
14, 653,773 


630, 111, 606 


9.806, 741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64, 489, 398 
15,597,807 
137,110,200 
30, 269, 497 
35, 927,426 


103,381, 854 


4,918, 202 


1916. 


1921. 


1926. 


1931. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935.14 


i | | | a | a | | 


3, 246, 430 
418, 686, 000 
2,835 ,5529 
198,896,000 
3,763,155 
204, 477.000 
2,025 0239 
20,927,000 
3, 484, 982 
60, 700, 000 


3,624, 262 
440, 502,040 
3,324, 653 
203 , 555, 836 
5,194, 831 
139,590, 484 
3,203, 966 
20,704,509 
3,404, 730 
36, 893, 244 
50,325, 248 
31,750, 247 


3,398,114 
245,119,000 
3,839,191 
201, 236, 000 
4,731, 688 
148, 742,000 
3,142,476 
31,417,000 
4,359,582 
69, 958, 000 
50,168,516 
51,037,000 


3,113, 909 
155, 908, 000 


114, 261,000 

3,627,116 
18,596, 000 

4,699, 831 
32,773, 000 
65, 468, 000 
43.138, 000 


2,984,095 
154, 215,000 
3,694, 000 
113, 115, 000 
5, 182, 000 
88, 452, 000 
3,385, 800 
13, 549, 000 
3, 800, 700 
33, 804, 006 
59,324, 400 
33,456, 000 


2,933,492 


35,398, 000 


2,931,337 
189,341,000 
3,849, 200 
134,000, 000 
4,971,400 
107, 152,000 
3,399, 100 
17,055,000 
3,549, 200 
41,778,000 
56, 768, 800 
40, 292,000 


872,996,360 


747,509, 000 


508, 232, 000 


436,591,000 


449, 235,000 


529, 618, 000 


| | | | i SS — (_ eee 


192, 968,597 
35,512, 622 
82, 564, 130 
26,966, 355 


10,976, 235 
149,201,856°9 
39,100,8729 
111,691,7189 
63 ,625,2039 
103,487 ,5069 
50,180,9529 


13, 407,340 
171,731, 631 
28.807, 841 
177, 209, 287 
61,753,390 
95,600, 000 
28,252,777 
158,490,971 


277,304,979 


15,772,852 
113, 956, 639 
12,824, 695 
225,955, 246 
50,198, 878 
103,310, 000 
21,450, 000 
106, 916, 119 


191,389, 692 


16,048,725 
111, 146, 493 
11,127,984 
219, 232,546 
43,546, 109 
106, 485, 000 
16, 623,000 
99,531,574 


170, 828, 667 


16,329, 285 
99,346, 617 
9,797, 600 
234,852,961 
48,168, 600 
109, 918,000 
17,492,000 
108,333,021 


183,791,221 


16,310, 837 
100,360,300 
11,091, 2C0 
238, 854, 600 
50, 804, 600 


— )  —  \ ed 


7 
8 


9 


106, 949, 000|10 


18, 182, 000 


111, 418, 023/11 


191, 495, 823 


pe ee ee a aaa ean 


3,490,550 


75,830,954] 58,365,349 


— |115, 884,905! 


56,334, 695 
29,965,1429 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559,044 
17,355,272 
55, 648,011 
6, 886, 998 
23, 784, 969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
08,105 
34,098,744 
10, 229, 623 
819, 2289 
11,323,388 
26,467, 646 


1,917,678 
291,092 
357,073 
127,414 

2,943, 108 

5,692,915 

7,644, 537 


103, 220,994 


5 1874. 
Year Book. 


92, 074,68418 
83, 116, 282 
35,860, 708 


930, 492 
19, 234,976 
25,459,741 
16,717,121 

117, 150, 028 
31,867,150 
41,497,615 

3,532, 692 
23,364,760 
2,991, 623 
82, 958, 564 
29,035,498 
1,043 ,9799 
14, 483,395 
38,817,481 
25,467,458 
3,958, 029 

198, 123 

392, 284 

154, 149 

5, 228,869 
5,369, 560 
6,547,728 


2,936, 407 
10,151,594 
5,977,545 


168,054, 024 
2,869,307 
82,448, 585 


116,891,191 
149, 216,005 
284,561,478 
34,931,935 


926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13,543, 198 

8, 485,355 
47, 620, 820 
5,953,555 
66,679,592 
3, 828, 742 
53,089,356 
2,471,310 
19, 293,060 
6,752,571 

593, 8299 
15,057 ,4939 
72,451, 656 
14,077, 601 

4,594, 164 
187,540 
641, 533 

92,761 
4,906, 230 
5,752, 885 
14,195, 1438 


3,686, 148 
15,072, 244 
11, 153, 838 


204, 436, 328 
4,185, 140 
101,071,260 


135, 182, 592 
215,370,274 
278, 674, 960 
56,360, 633 


1,754, 228 
36, 263, 110 
22,371,924 
13, 894, 531 

133,094, 942 
17,490,360 
283 , 801, 265 
19, 240, 661 
149, 938, 105 
11,110, 413 
65,714,294 
14,374, 163 
757, 3179 
16,478,131 
59,875,094 
19, 208, 209 


10,099, 493 
8,707,021 
13,013, 283 


4,060,356 
11, 803, 217 
8,497, 237 


141, 123, 930 
2,497,553 
45,977, 843 


62,769, 253 
174,733, 954 
230, 604,474 

30,517,306 


2, 693 , 892 
58,093,396 
20, 562, 247 

6, 141, 943 

292,304,390 
24,114,065 


237, 245, 451 
6,059, 249 
65, 666, 320 
15, 267, 453 
420, 038° 
12, 243,211 
41, 207, 682 
25, 874,723 
9,026,754 
1,542,573 
4,211,674 
164, 296 
4,812, 886 
10, 161, 658 
15, 826, 243 


4,503, 558 
10,305, 154 
7,509, 567 


93,773, 142 
1,957,989 
27,708, 908 


39,438, 057 
123,415, 492 
120, 886, 796 
27,496, 9469 


2,949,309 
84, 350, 237 
15, 187,950 

5, 746, 027 

299,982, 448 
21, 634, 853 
266,475,191 
6,372,998 
199, 131, 984 

6,393, 1382 
83, 264, 658 
20, 130, 480 

227,3179 

11,903,344 
35, 923,962 
23, 138, 103 

8,712,234 

1, 145,333 

3,138,791 

158,367 

5,211,177 

3,007, 432 

4,536,935 


152, 647,756 
143, 142,398 
34,022,323 


32, 139,425 

404,995 
13,810, 193 
42,045,942 
23, 162,324 


160, 932, 709|17 


18 


3, 283, 121/19 


115, 533 , 027 


16, 624, 426/20 


10,770, 950 


419, 874, 920/21 


32,380,343 


339, 089, 296/22 


10, 624, 278 


320, 558, 659)28 


35,345, 103 


599, 794/25 
13, 864,577/26 


41, 888, 528 


24,191, 612|27 


9,096, 619 


1,429, 386/28 


3,476, 730 


210, 467|29 


7,054,614 


3, 648, 086/30 


5,580, 043 


Ce cece nie | | aoeeeateeeeinanbereetiames | emeebentiosernte enema | aannanennanr a naommennas | Seinerer ante 


177, 201, 534 


subject to revision. 


171,923,342 


11 1892. 


240,437 ,1239 


3 As from Ase the values include erqnabe,, folugzeyion. 
9. 


10 1898, 


230,434,726 


9 Revise 
12 1907. 


221, 495, 253 


310, 162, 455 


4 Includes other items not specified. 


d since the publication of the 1934-35 
1917. 


14 The figures for 1935 are 


Item. 


Central Electric Statistics— 
Power Hopnes $85 ..d.. see eet 


3| Kilowatt hours generated!.... 
BPR MBOOTHELN Co cats ida See SE 


$ 
Salaries and wages............ $ 
Values of Materials used in.... $ 
Products— 

Grogs Btoceciec.. Seas 


—_ 
Sew? se 


Construction— 
Values of contracts awarded... $ 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 


11 


12 Establishments............. No. 
13 Employees sac $2. 5.8 No. 
14 Net Hales oecdies.cvinu eae 
Retail— 
15 SEOLES 5 Roel ately eres No. 
16 Employees, full-time........ No. 
17 Net salestt 20040: 388. e6e $ 
Retail Services— 
18 Establishments............. No. 
19 Employees, full-time........ No 
20 ROCCIPtSs ia lackes Rok kdersGn. $ 
External Trade (fiscal years)— 
PSE XpOrtss oe eee aes Maen tae $ 
PABBA Rat] ot & a ec a Gaeta $ 
Totals, External Trade..... $ 
23| Total exports to British 
Hunpire jas waka & tne $ 
24; Exports to United Kingdom... 
25| Total imports from British 
Bimpirebine tage ine ee 
26| Importsfrom United Kingdom $ 
2%| Exports to United States...... 
28| Imports from United States... $ 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items— 
Ol Witveat ss. gts tee sen tank” ee push: 
30) Wheat flour...............0.. bri. 
$ 
BEVORts Ae ieee, wile eee! Lea teas bush. 
$ 
SOULE, See a we. Mee ae ton 
33} Bacon and hams, shoulders { cwt. 
and sides. $ 
S4 Buttery. . chs. oak Oe nem tee lb. 
$ 
$5|)) Cheese, . Sams, os A... Ane eee lb. 
$ 
36| Gold vrawens. desi... lta om $ 
Be) Silvers Mia aoe. cae ee OZ. 
$ 
85/1 Copper’... iets aged, ieee oe lb. 
$ 


1000’s omitted. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
= = 80 
- = 4,113,771 
= - 71,219 
187, 942 254, 9357 272,033 
77,964,020} 165,302,6237| 353,213,000° 
40,851,009} 59,429,0027| 79,234,311 
124,907,846) 179,918,593} 250,759,2926 
221,617,773} 309,676,0687| 368, 696,723 
96,709,927) 129,757,475] 117,937,431 
57,630,024; 83,944,701] 88,671,738 
84,214,388! 90,488,329) 111,533,954 
141, 844,412| 174,433,030] 200,205,692 
= - | 47,137,203 
21,733,556) 42,637,219] 43,243,784 
; = - | 44,337,052 
48,498,202} 42,885,142) 42,018,943 
29,164,358) 34,038,431] 37,743,430 
27,185,586} 36,338,701] 52,033,477 
1,748,977| | 2,523,678] 2,108,216 
1,981,917} 2,593,820) 1,583,084 
306, 339 439,728 296, 784 
1,609,849} 2,173,108) 1,388,578 
542,386} 2,926,532 260, 5697 
231,227} 1,191, 8737 129,917 
23,487 168,381 65, 083}. 
290,217) 1,813,208 559, 489 
103 , 444]. 103 , 547 75,541 
1,018,918 758, 334 628,469 
15,439,266} 17,649,491] 3,768,101 
3,065,234) 3,573,034 602,175 
8,271,439] 49,255,523] 106,202, 14¢ 
1,109,906} 5,510,443) 9,508, 80¢ 
163 , 037 767,318 554, 126 
595, 261 34,494 238,367 
6,246,000} 39,604,000} 10,994, 498 
120, 121 150, 412 505, 196 


1901. 


58 
11,891,025 


238, 902 


339,173 
446,916,487 
113,249,350 
266, 527, 858 


481,053,375 
214,525,517 


177,431,386 
177,930, 919 


100,748,097 
92° 857525 


46, 653 , 228 
42, 820,334 
67, 983 , 673 
107,377, 906 


9,739,758 
6, 871,939 
1,118,700 
4,015, 226 
8, 155, 063 
2,490,521 
252,977 
2,097, 882 
1,055,495 
11,778,446 
16,335,528 
3,295, 663 
195,926,3977 
20,696,951 
24,445, 156 
4,022,019 
2,420,750 
26,345,776 
2,659, 261 


1906. 


157 
80,393,445 


608, 002 


383, 920 
833,916, 155 
162, 155,578 


706, 446,578 


235, 483 , 956 
283 ; 740, 280 


TS eee a | ee 


SSS | | 


138, 421, 222 
127,456,465 


83,789,434 
69,183,915 
83,546, 306 
169, 256, 452 


40,399,402 
33, 658,391 
~ 1,532,014 
6,179, 825 
2,700,303 
1,083 , 347 


206,714 © 


1,529,941 
1,029,079 
12,086, 868 
34,031,525 
7,075,539 
215, 834,543 
24, 433,169 
12,991,916 
7,261, 527 
4,310,528 
44, 282,348 
7,148, 633 


2 The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include works employing 


fewer than 5 hands; those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are for works employing only 5 hands and over ex. 


cept in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, 
shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries. 
Figures shown for 1906 are f. 
of construction, hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1925- 


years in each case, 


ing not included in earlier years. 


or the preceding year. 


lumber, lath and 
The figures shown are for the preceding 
From 1922 statistics are exclusive 
34 include non-ferrous metal smelt- 
3’ Exports of domestic merchandise only. 


4Imports of mer 


"Te 


a a ee 


ee 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1911. 


266 307 
110, 838,746) 248,573,546) 484,669,451 


1,363,134 


515, 2038 
1,247 583,609] 1,958,705 ,2 


1916. 


1926. 


1931. 


1933. 


1934. 


510 


5,614, 132 
973,212 


2,222,169} 2,754,157 


456,076 


595 
756, 220, 066/1,229,988,951/1,386,532,055)1,430,852,166 


12,093, 445 
1,337,562 


4,549,383 


581,539 


559. 
16,330, 867 
1, 632,792 
6, 666,337 


557,426 


575 


573 


17,338,990} 21,197,124 


1, 666, 882 


7,332,070 


493 , 903 


1,660,079 


7,547,035 


545, 162 


30/3 ,190,026,358/3,981,569,590/4,961,312,408)/4,689,373,704/4,703,917,730 


241,008,416} 283,311,505] 518,785,137| 653,850,933) 624,545,561) 465,562,090) 533,594, 635 
601,509,018) 791,943, 433|1,366,893,685|1,728,624,192|1,223,880,011) 969, 188, 574/1,230,977,053 


1,165,975,639] 1,381,547 ,225|2,576,037 ,029/3,221,269,2317|2,698,461 ,862| 2,086,847 ,847| 2,533,758, 954 
564,466,621} 589,603, 792|1,209,143,344/1,492,645,039/1,474,581,851/1,117,659,273 


12 


345,425,000} 99,311,000} 240,133,300) 372,947,900) 315,482,000) 97,289,800) 125,811,500 


13, 1408 
90, 5648 
3,325,210,3008 


125, 0038 
238, 6838 


2,755,569, 9008 1,775,857 ,00 


42, 2238 
55, 2578 
249,455,9008 


274,316,553} 741, 610, 638/1,189,163,701|1,315,355,791| 799,742,667 


452,724, 603) 508, 201, 184/1,240,158,882| 927,328,732) 906, 612, 695) 


148, 967, 442 
132, 156, 924 


129, 467, 647 
109, 934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824,265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 
3,049,046 
13, 854,790 
5, 431, 662 
2,144, 846 
326, 132 
2,723,291 
598, 745 
8,526,332 
3, 142, 682 
744, 288 
181,895,724 
20,739,507 
5,344, 465 
33,731,010 
17,269, 168 
55,005,342 
5,575, 033 


09/1,942,480,0009 


1935.1 
-|1 
=|2 
Ailey 
-|4 

7,909,115) 5 
-|6 
aed 
—| 8 
=09 
— |10 


473,799,955} 579,343,145) 659,899,994/21 
406,383,744] 433,798,625} 522,431, 153/22 


482,529,733 
451,852,399 


105,229,977 
77,404,361 
201, 106, 488 
370, 880, 549 


157,745,469 
172,896, 445 
6,400, 214 
35, 767,044 
26, 816,322 
14, 637, 849 
255, 407 

5, 849, 426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 113 
3,441, 183 
1,018,769 
168, 961, 583 
26,690,500 
16,870,394 
27,794,566 
14, 298, 351 
111,046,300 
14,670,073 


403 , 452, 219 
312,844, 871 


266, 0C2, 688 
213,973,562 
542,322, 967 
856, 176, 826 


129, 215, 157 
310, 952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520,490 
14,321,048 
14, 152, 033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492, 407 
9,739,414 
5, 128, 831 
133, 620,340 
37, 146, 722 
3,038,779 
13,331, 050 
11, 127, 432 
36, 167, 900 
4,336,972 


chandise for home consumption. 


cludes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees. 
of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


598,567,995 
508, 237,560 


208, 820, 128 
163,731,210 
474, 987,367 
608, 618, 542 


249,679,470 
364, 364,388 
10,084,974 
69, 687,598 
43,058, 283 
24, 237,692 
368, 787 
3,711, 840 
1,253,760 
28,590,301 
23,303, 865 
8,773,125 
148,333, 500 
33, 718, 587 
25,968,094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61,090, 600 
7,037, 206 


5 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. a. 
7 Revised since the publication 


292,864,396 
219, 246, 499 


204,898, 426 
149,497,392 
349, 660, 563 
584, 407,018 


217, 243, 037 
177,419, 769 
7,218, 188 
32,876, 234 
3,258, 501 
1,146, 266 
156,722 
1,590, 657 
121,770 
2,914,273 
1,162,900 
389,419 
79,590, 400 
12,989,726 
17, 832, 608 
24,695, 827 
8,927,216 
62,997, 100 
5, 629,512 


222,118, 927 


184,361,019 


120,384,324 
86, 466, 055 
143, 160, 400 
232,548,055 


239,373, 255 
130, 546,365 
5, 268,371 
16,987,110 
13 , 824, 449 
4,300,592 
27,138 

212, 682 
402,101 
4,023,518 
3, 206, 000 
589, 537 
85,711, 600 
8,758,415 
3,797 35110 
15, 585, 632 
4,416,571 
31, 202, 900 
936,090 


8 Census figures for calendar year 1930. 


inter-censal survey of larger establishments. , 
valued at the average current market price amounted to $58,140,997 in 1933, $99,063,579 in 1934, and $96,754,127 
The figures for 1935 are subject to revision. 


1935. 


278,025, 134 
227,601,411 


140, 403 , 886 
105, 100, 764 
194,443, 139 
238, 187, 681 


175, 534, 255 
118, 969, 445 
5,619, 937 
19,729,782 
5,707,502 
1,747, 650 
29,362 

295, 232 
960,178 

12, 683,273 
4,401, 900 
818,996 

74, 966, 900 


5, 686, 890 
40, 203, 900 
2,109,770 


341,496, 978|23 
274, 182, 737|24 


156, 186, 471/25 
111, 682, 490/26 
224, 697, 923/27 
303 , 639, 972/28 


165,701, 983/29 
132, 441, 685 
4’ 936, 827130 
18,386, 040 
12,873, 595/31 
4.915, 135 
102, 355|32 
1, 137,587 
1,276, 051/33 
19,998,575 
446, 600/34 
104,758 
60,213, 000/35 
6,480, 947 
3,725,21119|36 
11, 006, 242137 
5,357, 657 
33/161, 100/38 
1,454, 256 


6 In- 


9 Estimated on basis of 


10 Bxclusive of exports of domestic gold bullion which, 


12 See footnote to p. 406 of this volume. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item. 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items—concluded. 


hy “Nickel 's. See Se eee s 
Bl @Oal ean. c ae es oh nite tae oe 
3|P PAS DOStOR. fois. coe een ces ton 
$ 
Ai eWood:pulpiac.. ones ree pre 
5| Newsprint paper.............. ery 
Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 
6} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. $ 
7} Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ 
8| Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
CGUGES pene eae ome ee $ 
$| Wood, wood products and paper $ 
10} Tron and its products........... $ 
11{} Non-ferrous metals and their 
PIOdUCtSE. naecen eee nee tae $ 
12} Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (ex. chemicals) $ 
13} Chemicals and allied products... $ 
14| All other commodities......... $ 
Totals, Exports, Domestic. $ 
Imports for Consumption— 
5| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood).. $ 
16} Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 
1%7|_ Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUCES Ie Nace ner Men ue etter $ 
18} Wood, wood products and paper $ 
19} Iron and its DLOGUCtS eee $ 
20| Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOGUCtTS eign te ee ee ee $ 
24 Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals).. $ 
22) Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
23} All other commodities......... $ 
Totasslimportsr sates te $ 
Steam Railways— 
24| Miles in operation.............. No 
Bowe Capital 3s eee ace fan fe Ae $ 
eels Passengers: *:.ch x wi. eee: No 
pa reight.. ecole 4. Seem. sate ton 
eo Warnings. Sock et 58 Wis seer $ 
Piet Expenses. (ok feat seo eee wee $ 
Electric Railways— 
30) Miles in operation.............. No 
ol eCapital .. . Paid. eee cee ines Sees $ 
O28) MEASRENZOTSLS f.-sdeed. 2 aes Se No. 
So}. (Prete ht. i Jean pike ton 
34) earnings. 020 aie 5... Sone: $ 
Jal Bisnenses, Sy 408 Ao Ue Eee $ 
Road Transportation— 
36 Highways, totalmnileaver sa... cee 
37| Capital expenditure on.. nitsriny as 
38} Motor vehicles registered. . Boi No. 
39 Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation...... $ 
Canals— 
40| Passengers carried............. No. 
ai Preight, «:. ised. chee a woes ton 
1 1876, 21875. 


2, 
257, 035,188) 


1871. 


318, 287 
662.451 


| 


695 


5,190,416? 
5,670,8362 
19,470,5392 
15,775 ,5322 


100,377] 


3,955, 621 


1881. 


420,055 
1,123,091 


90, 488,329 


7,331 

284, 419, 293 
6,943, 671 
12,065,323 
27,987,509 
20,121, 418 


Ae Sk aT a heat | 


118, 136 
2,853, 230 


1891. 


5,352, 043 
240,499 
833, 684 

2,916,465 

7,022 
513, 909 


280, 619 


13,742,557 
36,399, 140 


872, 628 
25, 3515, 085 
556,527 


1,618,955 


3, 988,584 
851, 211 
5,291,051 


88, 671,738 


24, 212,140 
8,080, 862 


28,670, 141 
5,203, 496 
15, 142,615 


3, 810, 626 


14, 139,024 
3,697,810 
8,577, 246 


111,533,954 


13, 838 
632,061, 440 
13 , 222, 568 
21,753,021 
48,192,099 
34,960, 449 


[Tao AT agP tier Ua] 


146, 336 
2,902,526 


1901. 


9,537,558 
958,365 
1, 888,538 
5,307,060 
6,715 
864,573 
1,937,207 


25,541,567 
68, 465, 332 
1,880,539 
33,099,915 
3,778,897 
33,395,096 
7,356, 444 
791, 855 
3,121,741 


177, 431,386 


38,036, 146 
14, 022, 896 
37, 284,752 
8,196,901 
29,955, 936 
7,167,318 
21,255, 403 


5, 684,999 
16,326,568 


18,140 


1906. 


23,959, 841 


1,578, 137 
3,478, 150 


55, 828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2,602,903 
45,716,762 
4,705,296 
28, 455,786 
7,817,475 


1,784, 800 
4,002,038 


235, 483 , 956 


50,307,368 
23,616, 835 
59,292, 868 
14,341,947 
49,436, 840 
17, 533, 430 
33, 757, 284 


8,269, 169 
27,184,539 


| | | 


21,4238 


816, 11¢, 837/1,065,881,629 


18,385,722 
36,999,371 
72,898, 749 
50,368,726 


5538 


120, 934, 656 
287,926 

5, 768, 283 
3,435, 162 


| 


190, 428 
5, 665, 259 


3 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


27,989, 782 
57,966,713 
125,322, 865 
87, 129, 434 


814 


237, 655,074 
506,024 © 

10, 966, 871 
6,675,037" 


1,4478 


256,500 - 
10,523, 185 
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1911. 


34,767,523 


5,715, 532 
3,092,437 


84,368,425 
69, 693, 263 
1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9, 884, 346 
34, 000, 996 
10,038,493 
3,088, 840 
5, 088,564 


274,316, 553 


79,214,041 
30,671,908 
87,916, 282 
26, 851,936 
91,968, 180 
27,579,572 
53, 430,475 
12,471,730 
42,620,479 


452,724, 603 


25, 400 


1916. 


70, 443 , 000 
7,714,769 
1,971,124 
6,032,765 

88, 833 
2,962,010 
8, 144,019 

10,376, 548 
9,264,080 

17,974,292 


257,019, 215 
188,375,083 
15,097,691 
83, 116, 282 
66, 127,099 
66, 036, 542 
12,096,973 


15, 961, 226 
87,780,527 


1921, 


16, 501, 478 

299 
12, 633,389 
14,363,006 
71,552,037 
15,112,586 
78,922, 137 


482,140,444 
188,359, 937 
18,783, 884 
284,561,478 
76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142,826 
32,389, 669 


1926. 


71,081,400 
12, 829,244 
753 , 842 
4,083,713 
269, 652 
9,920, 9C0 
19, 846, 3813 
49,909,870 
29,537,366 
102, 238, 568 


606, 058, 672 
190,975,417 

8,940,046 
278, 674, 960 
74,735,077 
97,476,270 
24,712,584 


17,354,389 
16, 428,376 


1931. 


81,929,300 
18, 246,375 
534,710 
2,896, 837 
9,541 
7,719,974 
13, 862, 122 
35,061, 689 
44,848,479 
127,352,706 


292, 280, 037 
83,714,772 
6,504, 182 
230, 604, 474 
38, 937, 661 
95, 652, 063 
21,107,780 


12, 825, 852 
18, 115, 846 


1933. 


32,560,700 
7,464,500 
268, 183 
1,352, 087 
104, 894 
2,970, 632 
8,786, 823 
17,786, 135 
33, 259, 697 
74, 136, 863 


2¢3,370, 418 
54,333,047 
4,731,094 
120; 886,796 
17,277,099 
42,, 642,318 
9,215, 837 


11,099, 814 
10, 243 , 532 


1934. 


106, 642, 100 
28, 198, 238 
229,729 
1,069, 969 
162, 3308 
5,494, 002 
12,906, 150 
25, 102,381 
40,481, 134 
73, 238, 482 


205, 804, 526 
75,151, 480 

7,828, 684 
143 , 142,398 
26, 641, 482 
81,764, 208 
14,808,912 


13, 843, 829 
10,357, 626 


1935.4 


—— | | ES | | | | | 


119,502, 500 
28, 422, 859 
323 , 056 
1,499, 128 
158, 143 
5,153,508 
12, 249,540 
25, 869, 296 
47,850, 462 
82,147,844 


o P- WO TO = 


226,233,097) 6 
86,848,144! 7 

7,523,144] 8 
160,932,709] 9 
40,736, 038)10 
94,619,455)11 
15, 654, 323/12 


15, 270, 064/13 
12, 083 , 020/14 


95,421, 161 
38,657,514 
96,191, 485 
18,277,420 
92,065, 895 
29,431,592 
53,490, 284 


19, 217, 505 
65,448, 278 


36, 9853 


259,431,110} 203,417,431 
61,722,390} 49,185,558 
243 , 608,342) 184,761,831 


57,449,384 


40, 403 , 096 


245, 625,703} 181,196, 800 


55,651,319 


47,692,985 


206,695,113} 139,033,940 


37, 887,449 


28, 404, 276 


72,688,072} 53,232,815 
508, 201, 134/1,240,158,882|} 927,328,732 


39, 1928 


40,3508 


177,597 ,4648 
45,995,756 
130,717,022 
46,073,343 
192,614,2008 
61,899, 2988 
153,578, 658 


35, 650, 772 
62,486,1823 


906, 612, 695 


42, 280° 


88, 288, 966 
15,438, 634 
61,214, 824 
20.506, 134 
58,917,834 
18,095, 404 
87, 658, 005 


25, 455, 432 
30, 808, 511 


406,383,744 


42,3368 


90, 828, 810 
19,841,877 
79,372,470 
19,357, 987 
69,126, 641 
20,171,000 
83,396, 761 


25,583,675 
26,119, 404 


433,798, 625 


42,270 


1, 528, 689, 201)1,893, 125, 774|2,164, 687, 636/3 506, 758, 047/4,232, 022, 088/4,390, 525, 020/4,403, 839, 746 
43, 503, "459 46, 793, 251 


37,097,718 
79,884, 289 
188,733,494 
131, 034,785 


1, 224 
111,532,347 
426,296,792 

1, 228,362 
20,356,952 
12,096, 134 


21,7838 


304, 904 


109, 659, 688 
261, 888, 654 
186, 542, 259 


1,674 

154, 895, 584 
580,094, 167 
1,936, 674 
27,416, 285 
18,099, 906 


128, 3288 


263, 648 


38,030,353] 23,583,491 


103, 131, 132 
458,008, 891 
422,581, 205 


1, 687 

177, 187,436 
719,305,441 
2, 282, 292 
44,536,8323 
35,945,316 


464, 8052 


230, 129 
9,407,021 


42, 686, 166; 26, 396, "812 


122,476, 822 
493,599,754 
389, 503 , 452 


1, 684 

215, 808, 520 
748,710, 836 
3,489, 183 
51,723,199 
36,453, 709 


378, 269 
832, 2683 
21,795, 184 


197,561 
13,477, 663 


4 The figures for 1935 are subjec tto revision 


85,993, 206 
358,549, 382 
321,025, 588 


1,386 

215, 818,096 
720, 468,361 
1,977,441 
49, (88,310 
35,367,068 


378,094 
66, 250, 229 
1,200,6688 


42,231,027 


126, 633 
16,189,074 


19, 172, 193 
63 , 634, 893 
270,278,276 
233,183, 108 


1,305 

200, 098, 870 
585,385,094 
1,547, 202 
39,383, 965 
27,917,265 


409,124 
23, 854,579 
1,083 ,1783 


47,044, 157 


38,493 
18, 78C, 489 


20, 530, 718 
75, 746, 093 
300, 837, 816 
251,999, 667 


1, 293 
198,127,371 
595, 143, 903 

1,939, 833 
40,048, 136 
28,036,754 


409, 269 
46,144,295 
1,129, 532 


50, 622, 683 


69,990 
18, 069, 252 


109, 418, 595)15 
19, 957, 477|16 
81,798, 280/17 
21,199, 687|18 

100, 056, 145)19 
28,496, 629)20 

102, 428, 037|21 


28, 872, 053|22 
30, 204, 250/23 


522,431, 153 


} tote tat 
oo 
oo 


- |36 
1176; 126 38 
~ {39 


56,473/40 
18, 203, 498/41 
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1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1906. 


— | | 
————— | ——————_—__—__—_ 
—| — 


16,320,369] 23,942,139 


7,394 
1,310,896 


4,032, 946, 
4,071,391 
8, 104,337 


2,934, 503 
2,763,592 
5, 698,095 


7,664, 863 
7,451, 903 
15,116,766 


1,344,970 
1,876, 658 
7,725,212 


18, 406,092 
5,343 , 022 


5:54 
29,635,298 
6-85 
33,796, 643 
7-826 
199,861,537 
44,465,757 


7,015 
1,005, 475 


5,273,935 
5, 421, 261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009,018 
8,107, 452 


12,835,774 
12, 150,356 
25, 986, 130 


2,515, 824 
3,161,676 
12,478,178 


23,305, 218 
6,914, 850 


30,220, 068 


6:25 
38,579,311 


7-98) 


40,793, 208 
8-446 

289, 899, 23¢ 
52,090, 199 


6, 697 
666, 276 


7,514,732 
7,028,330 
14, 543,062 


5,720,575 
5,766,171 
11,486,746 


17,927,959 
16,516,8376 
34,444,796 


erat ies] 


5,744 
30,194 


63, 192 
14,103 


3,421,192 
3, 837,376 
17,956,258 


28, 293, 930 
10,318, 266 


38, 612, 196 


7-19 
52,514, 701 
9-78 
57,982,866° 
10-798 

354, 732, 433 
86, 252, 429 


7,516 
663,415 


8,895,353 
7,948,076 
16, 843,429 


9,352, 653 
8,536,090 
17,888,743 


23,543 , 604 
22,780, 458 
46,324,062 


Cirle 4 


6, 829 
31,506 


5,933 ,3426 
4,921,577 
37,355,673 


46,053,377 
14,010, 220 


60,063 , 597 


9-69 
80,139,360 

_ 12-98 
83,277, 642 

13-448 
392,269, 680 
125, 226,703 


_—_— |S | | | Ot 


Item 1871. 
Shipping— 
1} Vessels on the registry......... No. = 
ton = 
Sea-Going— 
2 Bintered ek 258. 8 7. kee eae ton 2,521,573 
3 Cleared Jae. eee. ES 2,594, 460 
4 Total Seales 2... eee as 5, 116, 033 
Inland International— 
TCP EC Sate soe ces cretaere eeatere oes ton 4,055,198 
6 Wlearéd i ante thn to tae es 3,954,797 
7 aT Gtalsamrcm nie. eee ae ss 8,009,995 
Coastwise— 
8 Um COLE Coe fare here vce teers ton = 
9 Gleared feck vaste a is = 
10 AP OGAIS UT cue, oot) ere. oF 
Air Transportation— 
MieMiiles por flown. sos seh. eae foe ed = 
12} Passenger miles................ No. = 
13} Freight carried................ lb. = 
14). =Maibearriddtcsit ie... is. Se lb. = 
Communications— 
Telegraphs— ; 
15 Government, miles of line.... No. = 
16 Other, miles of line........... = 
Telephones— 
17 Num bersince sta. Mem aan ee a 
18 Pole line mileage... d-c000d oa ese eh = 
19 Eimployeess, 240.5 « ocbecgocaets No. = 
Radio— 
20 Receiving sets..... Beh raat ieee: No. a 
Post Office— 
91/.Revenie- (tte. an. ut ere: eee $ 803, 637 
O91“ Wispenditires -. ,) 286- . Keck 994, 876 
23| Money orders issued............ $ 4,546,434 
Dominion Finance— 
4S Customs revenuesc.- cee cee $ 11, 841, 105 
D5) we UXCISOeVeENUC wan ee. oe ok oe $ 4,295,945 
26| War tax revenue......... $ 
27 Incomeitaxdassn. 3 tise ses $ x 
28 Sales: taxa mreres cide siete tee. $ 
29| Totalreceipts from taxation.... $ 
30| Per capita receipts from taxa- 
TON: decgcys eas eee Vera pee 4-42 
Sil: Lotal revenues 4.5 ee ae ee $ 19,335,561 
$2} Revenue per capita............. $ 5-24 
33| Total expenditure..............- $ 19,293,478 
34| Expenditure per capita......... 5-238 
35) eGrossidebt.ss ee ten eee g | 115,492, 683 
a6) TAssetsaccureee eee eee eee $ 37,786, 165 
Net: Debtsg2' tens eee $ 77,706,518 
Provincial Finance— 
37, Revenue, Ordinary, Totals..... $ 5,518, 946 
38| Expenditure, Ordinary, Totals. $ 4,935,008 
Note Circulation— 
39 |: Bank notes-~ 22-202. bee $ 20,914, 637 
40| Dominion notes}.,.............. $ 7,244,341 


1 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1906. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1934. 


7,858, 698 
8,119,701 


. 28,516, 692 
14,539,795 


of Bank of Canada Notes outstanding from March to December. 


National Telegraphs. 


10,693, 815 
11, 628, 353 


33,061, 042 
16,176,316 


14,074,991 
14, 146,059 


50,601,2056 
27,898,509 


23,027,122 
21,169, 868 


70, 638, 870 
49,941, 426 


1935 figures are the average 


2 Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian 


3 Excluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911. 


8,088 
770, 446 


11,919,339 
10,377, 847 
22,297, 186 


13, 286, 102 
11, 846, 257 
25, 182,359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347,265 
66, 627,934 


a ey a 


8,446 
33, 905 


302, 7597 
10, 4258,” 


9,146, 952 
7,954, 223 
70,614, 862 


71,838,089 
16, 869, 837 


, 88,707, 926 
12-31 


117,780, 409 
16-34 
122,861,250 
17-04 
474,941, 487 
134,899,435 


340, 042, 052 


40,706, 948 
38, 144,511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921,354 


1916. 


8, 659 
943,131 


12,616, 927 
12, 210, 723 
24,827 ,650° 


16,486,778 
16,406, 670 
32,893, 448 


35, 624,074 
33, 085,350 
68,709,424 


10, 699 
38, 552 


548, 4217 
15, 2473,7 


18,858,410 
16,009, 139 
94,469,871 


98,617,695° 
22,428, 492 
3, 620, 782 


~ 


124, 666, 969 
15-58 


172, 147,838 
21-52 
339, 702,502 
42-466 


1921. 


7,482 
1,223,973 


12,516,503 
12, 400, 226 
24,916,729 


14, 828,454 
14,903, 447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341, 213 


294,449 
79,850 


11, 207 
41,577 


902,090 
178,093 
19, 943% 


26,331,119 
24,661, 262 
173, 523 , 322 


163, 266, 804 
37, 118,367 
168,385,327 
46,381,824 
38, 114, 539 
368,770,498 

41-96 


436,292, 185 
49-64 
528,302,5136 
60-11 


321,831,631} 561,603 ,1334 


XXXix 


1926. 


8,193 
1,348, 935 


22,837, 72C 
22,817,276 
45, 654,996 


14,117,099 
15, 474, 732 
29,591, 831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82, 887,655 


393, 103 
631,715 
724,721 

3,960 


10,722 
42,2392 


1, 201,008 
01, 604 
23, 0838 


134, 486 


31,024, 464 
30,499, 686 
177, 840, 231 


127,355, 144 
42,923,549 
157,296,320 
55,571, 962 
74,025,093 
327,575,013 

34-66 


382, 893, 009 


40-52 
355, 186, 423 
37-59 


379,048,0854 


50,015,795) 102,030,458) 146,450,904 
53, 826,219} 102,569,515) 144, 183,178 


126,691,913) 194,621,710) 168,885,995 
176,816,066] 271,531,162! 190,004,824 


4 Active assets only. 
the publication of the 934-35 Year Book. 


6302—» 


1931, 


8,966 
1, 484, 423 
28,064,762 


26,535,387 
54, 600, 149 


17,769, 69C 
18, 542,037 
36,311,727 


47,134, 652 
47,540,555 
94,675, 207 


7,046,276 
4,073,552 
2,372,467 

470,461 


9,300 
43,928 


1,364, 206 
222,196 
23, 8258 


523, 100 


30,416, 106 
36, 292, 603 
167,749, 651 


131, 208, 955 
57,746, 808 

107,320, 633 
71,048, 022 

20,783,944 

296, 276,396 
28-55 


356, 160, 876 
34-32 


440,008, 855 


42-41 


348,653 ,7 624 


1933. 


8,920 
1,429,578 


25,044,389 
24,722,443 
49,766, 832 


12,714, 054 
13,791,599 
26,505, 653 


41,975,393 
41,100,788 
83,076, 181 


4,538,315 
3,816, 862 
4,205,901 

539,358 


8, 844 
43 , 268 


1,192,330 
219,753 
18,7968 


761, 288 


30, 825, 155 
30, 167, 827 
107,767,394 


70,072, 932 
37, 833, 858 
146,412, 011 
62,066, 697 
56,813 8136 
254,318, 801 

23°81 


311,126,329 
29-13 
531,760, 983 
49-79 


399,885,8394 


1934. 


8,877 
1,395, 653 
28, 209, 947 


27, 235, 907 
55, 445, 854 


12,718,566 
14,460, 952 
27,179,518 


41,923,543 
41,843, 250 
83,766,793 


6,497, 637 
6,266,475 
14,441,179 

625, 040 


8,864 
43 , 542 


1,193,729 
213,767 
17,2918 


707, 625 


30,367,465 
29, 202, 73C 
107,471,321 


66,305, 356 
35,494, 220 
170,051,973 
61,399,171 
61,391,4006 
271, 851, 549 

25-09 


324,471,271 
29-95 
457,968, 585 
42-27 


179,143,480] 184,877,414] 175,592,585 
190,754,202) 200,528,217] 217,701,776 


OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1935.5 


28,512, 257 
28,547,591 
57,059, 848 


14,772, 884 
14, 602, 087 
29,374,971 


43, 146, 037 
42,827,149 


Oe en, | ee ee ey ee 


85,973,186 10 


7,522, 102|11 
7,936, 950) 12 
26, 439, 224|13 
1,126, 084/14 


812, 335/20 


31, 248, 324/21 
28,974, 316|/22 
114, 832, 665|23 


76,561, 975/24 
43, 189, 655)25 
181, 118, 715}26 
66, 808, 066/27 
72,447, 311/28 
304, 443, 729/29 

27-81)/30 


361,871, 929/31 
33 05/32 
478,004, 747/33 
43 -66/34 
936, 987, 802|2,902,482,117|2,768,779,184|2,610,265,698|2,996,366,665/3,141,042,097|3,205,956,369/35 
411,063,9574) 359, 845, 4114/36 


Se eS ee eS | ee eee 


— 138 


141,969,350) 130,362,488] 135,537,793] 125,644, 102/39 
153,079,362] 179,217,446] 190,261,981 


5 The figures for 1935 are subject to revision. 
7 As at June 30. 


86, 753 ,388|40 


6 Revised since 


xl 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Chartered Banks— 
Lip (Capital paid-up... eee e $ 37,095,340] 59,534,977] 60,700,697} 67,035,615} 91,035,604 
Os CAgsetat 1) AEN am ss see ee $ | 125,273,6313} 200,613,879} 269,307,032] 531,829,324] 878,512,076 
8} Liabilities to the public........ $ 80,250,974) 127,176,249] 187,332,325] 420,003,743] 713,790,553 
4| Deposits payable on demand... $ = ~ -— | 95,169,631] 165,144,569 
5| Deposits payable after notice... $ - - — | 221,624,664} 381,778, 705 
6 Totals, Deposits®........... $ 56,287,391] 94,346,481] 148,396,968) 349,573,327) 605,968,513 
Savings Banks— 
7| Deposits in Post Office......... 2,497,260] 6,208,227) 21,738,648} 39,950,813] 45,736,488 
8| Deposits in Government Banks $ 2,072,037 9,628,445} 17,661,378) 16,098,146} 16,174,134 
9| Deposits in Special Banks...... 5,766,712] 7,685,888} 10,982,232) 19,125,097] 27,399,194 
Loan Companies—! 
LOMA Geeta 4s. eoete a eho hare ta $ 8,392,464} 73,906,638] 125,041,146) 158,523,307] 232,076,447 
Peels bilities.) ose es ee. $ 8,392,9583} 71,965,017] 123,915,704] 158,523,307} 232,076,447 
12 ee Deposits. oe vec eee $ 2,399,136] 13,460,268} 18,482,959} 20,756,910} 23,046,194 
Trust Companies— 
18} Shareholders’ assets............ $ - ~ ~ - - 
14| Trust funds, liabilities.......... $ - - - - - 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 
15| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ | 228,453,784] 462,210,968] 759, 602, 191/1,038,687 ,619]1,443,902,244 
16} Premium income for each year. $ 2,321,716} 3,827,116} 6,168,716} 9,650,348] 14,687,963 
17| Losses paid during each year... $ 1,549,199] 3,169,824 3,905, 697 6,774, 956 6,584,291 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
18} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31...:... $ - - ~ - - 
19} Premium income for each year. $ - - - ~ - 
20| Losses paid during each year... $ - - - - - 
Dominion Life Insurance—2 
21; Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 45,825,935] 103,290,932) 261,475,229] 463,769,034! 656,260, 900 
22} Premium income for each year. $ 1,852,974; 3,094,689} 8,417,702} 15,189,854) 22,364,456 
23| Net amount of policies become 
claims during each year...... $ - - - 7,182,358} 8,881,776 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
24), Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ - - - ~ ~ 
25| Premium income for year...... $ - - - - - 
26| Net amount of premiums be- 
come claims during year..... $ - - - - - 
Business Transacted— 3 
27| Bank clearings....Thousands of $ - - 580, 644 1,871,062] 3,950,701 
28| Bank debits...... Thousands of $ - = - - - 
29|Commercial Failures............ No - - 1,861 1.341 1,184 
SUC tAcsets sh. ce een Se $ - - - 7,686,823] 6,499,052 
SL Gelsra bilities here. te eee ees $ - - | 16,723,939} 10,811,671] 9,085,773 
Education—(Provincially- 
Controlled Schools only)— 
Sel elunpolmentes. 8's os warns No. 803 , 000 891,000 . 993, 000 1,092, 633 1,173,069 
33| Averages of daily attendance... “ - - ~ 669, C00 743,299 
34; Numbers of teachers........... 13,559 18,016 23,718 21,126 32,250 
35| Totals, Public Expenditures on. $ - - - 11,044,925] 16,368,244 
Criminal Statistics—° ' 
36} Convictions, crimina! offences.. No - 7,378 8,600 9,974 14, 363 
37/ Convictions, minor offences.... “ - 21, 847 29,017) - 32,174 56,540 
Hospitals— 
38} . Other than Mental............. No. ~ - ~ - - 
39| Patients admitted during year. “ - - ~ ~ - 
40|soBedicapacity.eie.cnsss oes. neers i - - - ~ - 
A1|—-Mental--iscsisas dowd paces ss - - - Z =. 
42 Patients admitted........... s ~ - - - - 
43 Receipts ct oe eee ees $ - - ~ - - 
44 Expenditures es.cntte i ater $ - - - - - 
1 Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 2 Figures do not include fraternal 
insurance. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 4 These fi 


1924, the first year for which bank debits are available. 


figures for 1935 are subject’ to revision. 


8 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 


5 Includes Newfoundland. 
7 Included in Post Office savings banks. 


gures are for 
6 


The 


9 Year ending Sept. 30. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded. 


1911. 


1916. 


1921. 


1926. 


1931. 


1933. 


1934, 


1935.4 


————_————$— | | | SS eee 
— 


103,009, 256) 113,175,353) 129,096,339) 116,638,254) 144,674,853] 144,500,000} 144,916,667} 145,500,000 
1,303, 131,260/1,839,286,709/2,841,782,079}2,864,019,213/3,066,018,472/2,831,393,641|2,837,919,961|2,956,577,704 
1,097, 661,393/1,596,905,337 |2,556,454,190/2,604,601,786|2,741,554,219|2,517 ,934,260|2,548,720,434/2, 667,950,352 


568,976,209) 780, 842,383]1,289,347 ,063]1,340,559,021/1,437,976,749]1,378,497 ,944/1,372,817,869]1,445,281,247 


1 
3 
304,801,755) 428,717,781) 551,914,643) 553,322,935) 578,604,394] 488,527,864) 513,973,506) 568,615,373] 4 
5 
6 


980, 433, 788/1,418,035,429|2,264,586,736|2,277,192,043| 2,422 ,834,828|2,236,841,539|2,274,607,936|2,426,760,923 


43,330,579 
14, 673,752 
34,770,386 


389, 701, 988 
389, 701, 988 
33, 742,513 


40,008, 418 
13,519, 855 
40, 405, 037 


70,872,297 
70, 872,297 
8,987,720 


7,794,7128 
47, 162, 220 


29,010, 619 
10, 150, 189 
58,576,775 


96, 698, 810 
95,281, 122 
15, 868, 926 


10, 237, 930 
87 ,802,2813 


24, 035, 669 
8,794,870 
67, 241,344 


120,321,095 
21,316, 150 


13,195,277 
157,756, 647 


24,750, 227 
7 
69,820, 422 


23,920,915 
7 
68, 113, 501 


147,921,556} 138,560,381 
119,425,3173| 146, 858, 594 


30, 823, 662 


15, 459, 347 


138, 532, 428 
24, 287, 270 


15,351, 418 


241 ,416,6903} 252,880,8593 


23, 158, 919 22,547,006 
7 


66, 673, 219 


142, 807,787 
142,774, 876 
24,908,363 


15,901, 219 
261,881,340 


66,496, 595 


2,279, 868,346/3,720,058,236/ 6,020,513 ,832/8,051,444,136/9,544,641,293/9,008,262,736/8,804,840,676/8,769,187,987|15 
20,575,255) 27,783,852) 47,312,564) 52,595,923} 50,342,669} 41,573,986] 41,468,119} 40,884, 814/16 
10,936,948) 15,114,063) 27,572,560) 25,705,975) 29,938,409} 21,655,460) _ 16,968,030] 14,820,715/17 


— | 849,915, 678)1,269,764,435)1,286,255,476/1,341,184,3333/1,190,180,4263| 1,240,396,613 - /18 


3,902, 504 
2,188, 438 


5,545, 549 
3,544, 820 


6,068, 701 
3,062, 846 


950, 226, 771|1,422,179,632/2,934,843,848/4,610,196,334 


7,185 ,0663 
4,985, 605 


5,339 ,5523 
3,559, 190 


5,589,975 
2,921, 249 


— |19 
— 120 


6,622,267,793)6,247 625,974) 6,220,725 ,929|6,259,732,426/21 


31,619,626] 48,093,105] 98,864,3713) 159,872,9653| 225,100,571] 206,954, 224] 202,583,536| 200,063, 988/22 

11,434,901} 20,259,534) 24,014,465] 34,642,526] 54,410,589] 55,477,239] 53,882,595) 53,870, 238/23 

— | 348,097,229) 222,871,178} 147,821,972) 202,094,301] 170,794,091) 164,078, 734 — |24 

= 5,311,003} 4,389,008} 3,991,126} 5,178,615} 4,500,610} 4,250,888 — 125 

= 4,592,420) 2,812,077; 1,741,735} 2,603,453} 3,169,001} 2,902,736 — |26 

7,346,382) 10,315,854) 16,811,287) 17,715,0903) 16,827,603] 14,720,611] 15,963,570) 16,927, 486/27 

= - | 27,157,4744) 30,358,034} 31,586,468} 29,981,465} 32,866,673] 31,546, 066/28 

1,332 1, 6855 2, 4515 2, 1965)" 2, 5635 2,344 1, 627 1, 402/29 

9,964,404) 19,670,5425) 57,158,3975) 25,668,5095) 37,613,8105 20,268,923] 12,979,753} 9,511,000/30 

13,491,196} 25,069,5345| 73,299,1115| 37,082,8825} 52,987,5545} 29,250,841] 20,728,014) 14,542,000|31 

1,361,205] 1,626,144) 1,880,805) 2,085,473] 2,264,106) 2,287,171 = — |32 

870,532) 1,118,522} 1,349,256) 1,564,830) 1,801,955) 1,855,564 = - [33 

40.516 50,307 56, 607 63, 840 71,246 73,241 73,039 - |34 

37,971,374| 57,362,734) 112,976,543) 122,701,259] 144,748,823] 121,464,641] 114,245,283 - |35 

19,547 23, 282 24,946 27,036 44,064 42,593 41,995 36 

93,713 100, 509 152, 227 169,171 323 , 024 290,475 321, 239 — |37 

= os = = 822 876 904 - |38 

= = = = 688, 456 700, 284 753,259 - |39 

= = = = 55, 285 65, 822 65, 432 — |40 

= = = 56 58 56 — {41 

= = a = 9,221 9,343 9,816 — 42 

- = = = - | 11,395,085) 11,315,072 - (43 

- - - = - | 13,720,550} 13,691, 288 - |44 
NOTE. 


rin the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 


Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government savings banks 
relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, subsequently to years ended Mar. 31. Agricultural, 
dairying, fisheries (from 1922), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 
construction, road transportation, vital and hospital statistics relate to the calendar years and railway 
statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to the calendar years 1921 and 1926-35. Canalstatistics 
are those of the navigation seasons. The telegraph statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government 
lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.* 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
the Coast of Labrador, a dependency of the Colony of Newfoundland. It also 
includes the Arctic archipelago between Davis strait and the connecting waters 
northward to the 60th meridian on the east, and the 141st meridian on the west. 


The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska; on 
the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence river and additional 
lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 1842; and on the east by the 
Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the territory of the Coast of Labrador 
(as defined by the award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927), and Davis strait. As 
regards the far north, Canada includes all the lands in the area bounded on the east 
by a line passing midway between Greenland and Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere 
islands to the 60th meridian of longitude, following this longitude to the pole, and 
on the west by the 141st meridian of longitude, following this longitude to the pole. 
The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, 
while from east to west the Dominion extends from about west longitude 57°—at 
the southernmost point of the boundary with the Coast of Labrador—to west 
longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends over 
84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion is 3,694,863 square miles, a figure which may 
be compared with that of 3,738,395 square miles for the United States and its 
dependent territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of 
Australia, 4,277,655 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 the 
area of Brazil, 1,805,252 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the British Isles and 
13,318,000 the area of the British Empire. By comparison with the last two figures, 
Canada is seen to be over 30 times as large as the British Isles and to comprise over 
27 p.c. of the total area of the British Empire. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the fol- 
lowing provinces: the Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering a strip 
south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence and east - 
of the Ottawa to Hudson strait, except the territory of the Coast of Labrador; 
Ontario, extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba; 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extending 
from 49° to 60° north latitude; and British Columbia, the province of the western 
mountain and Pacific Coast region, also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 
60th parallel of latitude, the country is divided into the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, the latter area composed of the provisional districts of 
Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. ; 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies in 
the southern bend of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland 


* Revised by F. H. Peters, Director of the Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
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by Northumberland strait. 1t is about 120 miles in length and, with an average 
width of 20 miles, covers an area of 2,184 square miles, approximately 200 square 
miles more than the State of Delaware. The island is almost trisected by the deep 
indentations of Malpeque bay north of Summerside and by the mouth of the Hills- 
borough river at Charlottetown, which nearly meets Tracadie bay on the north side. 
Its rich red soil and red sandstone formations are a distinctive feature, and no point 
in the island attains a greater altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. A 
climate tempered by the surrounding waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours 
of Atlantic storms, combined with a fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great 
inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. ‘The province is noted for 
its relative predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its 
production of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotia—The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 
50 to 105 miles in width, a long, narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and 
New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter province by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at the north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,068 
square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium 
and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main entrance to the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 
miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its area of 3,970 square miles 
encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by 
two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters ship canal. The ridge of 
low mountainous country running through the centre of the Nova Scotia mainland, 
the highest altitude of which is less than 1,500 feet, divides it roughly into two 
slopes. That facing the Atlantic is generally rocky and open to the sweep of Atlantic 
storms, but the other, facing the bay of Fundy and Northumberland strait, consists 
for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys noted for general farming and for 
fruit-farming districts which produce the famous Nova Scotian apples. The Atlantic 
coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent harbours many of which provided 
splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing fleets. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. ‘The 
province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not greatly 
exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of low relief. 
In the southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does not generally 
exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the south which produces 
the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In the northwestern 
half the ground elevation is in general from 500 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and 
reaches its greatest elevation of about 2,690 feet in Northumberland county north- 
east of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in the sister province of Quebec and the 
bordering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while itslength of 
nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half of 
the province there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable 
stands of merchantable timber. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the 
mainland, the bay of-Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and Northum- 
berland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy bay 
at the southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea-coast. To its 
southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the most important of 
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which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. N ew Brunswick has 
been called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide access 
to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most attractive 
hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. 


Quebec.—Quebec might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime Provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
and altogether salt water washes the coasts of the province for a length of over 
2,700 miles. Besides including a narrow Strip of land between the St. Lawrence 
and the International and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends northward 
from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson strait, covering 
over 17° of latitude and an area of 594,534 square miles, about 38 p.c. of which lies 
south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature.* The combined areas of 
France, Germany and Spain are about 2,600 square miles less than the area of 
Quebec. The conformity of the surface of Quebec is in general that characteristic 
of the Precambrian rocks, being quite even in general but much diversified by minor 
hills and hollows. North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge, 
parallel to the river and rising from sea-level to the Height of Land at an elevation 
of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet and then descending gently again to the sea-level of 
Hudson bay to the northwest; but to the northeast the ridge carries its height to 
end abruptly in the high headlands of Labrador. South of the river, the area is 
comprised of the St. Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, 
rising to the east, produce the highest elevation in the province, of about 4,200 feet, 
in the Gaspé peninsula. With the exception of the treeless zone extending somewhat 
south of Ungava bay, the whole of the province supports a valuable tree growth 
varying from the mixed forest in the southwest to the eastern and northern coni- 
ferous in the areas of higher latitude. Apart from its importance as the threshold 
of Canada and the gateway through which ocean vessels must pass on their way to 
the interior of the continent Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The 
extensive timber limits of its northern areas form the basis for the great pulp and 
paper industry of the present and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet 
comparatively unknown, may be harnessed to supply about two-fifths of the electric 
power available in Canada. Its mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, 
have long been known for their quality and extent, while more recent developments 
of copper and gold deposits in Rouyn and the neighbouring townships in the western 
part have brought the province up to third place in mineral production in Canada. 
The fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and gulf are well known. Agriculturally, 
the climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence River valley and the plains of the 
Eastern Townships are eminently adapted to general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between tke great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Although generally 
regarded as an inland province, Ontario has a fresh-water shore line on the Great 
Lakes of more than 2,362 miles and on the north a salt-water shore line of about 
680 miles with a tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James bay. The 
southernmost point of Ontario, which is also the southernmost point of the Domin- 
ion, is in north latitude 41° 41’—a little further south than the northern boundary of 
the State of California—and its most northern, in north latitude 56° 48’. The total 
area comprised within its limits, of which about 82 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 


* The isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature is generally considered as the northern limit for the 
economic production of cereals. 
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60° F. mean July temperature,* is 412,582 square miles, of which its fresh-water area 
of 49,300 square miles forms the unusually large proportion of 12 p.c. The province 
is over 17,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany together, 
and when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is found to be almost 
equal in extent to the combined areas of the six New England States, together with 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Excepting in the southwestern part, the surface conformity of Ontario is 
influenced by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. In northern Ontario a 
large area with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the north shore of the Great 
Lakes and going north a short distance over the Height of Land the slope descends 
very gently to Hudson bay, which has a wide marginal strip less than 500 feet above 
sea-level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the 
northeastern corner of lake Superior. The whole province supports a valuable 
covering of trees, varying from south to north, from the mixed forest to the eastern 
and northern coniferous. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from 
the distinctively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the very 
different ones of Hudson and James bays. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, 
is the centre of the country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water-power 
resources and its proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many resources 
of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining is an important 
industry in the Sudbury, Porcupine, and Kirkland Lake districts, the nickel coming 
from the Sudbury field amounting to 90 p.c. of the world production, while as 
regards gold production the province ranks first in Canada. Fruit farming in the 
Niagara district and general farming throughout the entire southern part of the 
province are carried on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while 
timber, pulp and furs are among the most important products of more northern 
parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also 
the oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on the 
east and Saskatchewan on the west. Its southerly limit is the International Bound- 
ary, while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson bay, 
where its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and port of Churchill. The 
total area of Manitoba, of which about 56 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° I’. 
mean July temperature,* is 246,512 square miles—3,246 square miles greater than 
twice the total area of the British Isles. The conformity of the surface of Manitoba 
is quite even; commencing on the north with a strip bordering on Hudson bay 
perhaps 100 miles wide and less than 500 feet in elevation, the surface rises gradually 
towards the west and south. The bulk of the province has an elevation of between 
500 and 1,000 feet, with the greatest height of 2,727 feet attained in Duck mountain, 
northwest of lake Dauphin. East and north of lake Winnipeg the Precambrian 
formation intrudes, producing a rock formation, but the remainder of the province is 
overlain by very fertile soil of great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into 
the southwest corner of the province, but the greater portion of the developed area 
is in the grove belt, characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie 
patches; to the north there are great areas of northern mixed forest, blending into 
the northern coniferous, which thin again to some treeless areas along the coast line 
farther north. The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern 
lands being specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, how- 
ever, are of importance in the production of timber and also contain large mineral 


* See footnote, p. 3. 
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deposits particularly of copper-gold ore. About three-fifths of the area of this 
province is underlain by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so rich in 
minerals in northern Ontario and northern Quebec. 


Saskatchewan.—This central prairie province lies between Manitoba and 
Alberta; it reaches to the International Boundary on the south and its northerly 
limit is the 60th parallel of latitude, which divides it from the Northwest Territories. 
The area, of which about 89 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60°F. mean July 
temperature,* is 251,700 square miles, approximating that of Manitoba, and greater 
by 5,000 square miles than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. 
With the exception of a point of the Precambrian rocks jutting in from the east at the 
Height of Land, well to the north, and again covering a narrow strip along the 
northern boundary, the whole of the province is overlain by generally fertile soil of 
great depth. The greater part of the developed area in the south is comprised in 
the great treeless prairie belt, fringed to the north with a zone of poplar, interspersed 
with open prairie, which gradually changes into the northern mixed forest covering all 
the northerly parts. Apart from the southern prairies, which are extraordinarily 
smooth, the surface topography is generally of low relief and with a general rising 
slope towards the west. The bulk of the province has a general elevation of between 
1,000 and 2,000 feet, with the maximum elevation of about 4;500 feet on the eastern 
point of the Cypress hills in the southwest corner. The climate is quite different 
from that of Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps slightly more 
severe features than are encountered in many other parts of the country, but is 
nevertheless most favourable to plant and animal growth. The northern districts, 
abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, are rich in timber resources and have pros- 
pective mineral wealth, while the southern plains include a large portion of the 
wonderful western wheat fields. 


Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east, and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, of which about 90 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature.* The area of the province is over 8,600 square miles 
greater than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatche- 
wan, the southern part of the province is comprised in the dry treeless prairie belt, 
changing to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which 
again gives way to the northern mixed forest covering the northerly parts. The 
Precambrian rocks just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that excepting the 
fringe of mountainous country on its western border the whole of the province is 
overlain by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked features: (1) the 
great valley of the Peace river, which has already resulted in the extension of settle- 
ment farther north than in any other part of Canada, and (2) the wonderful grazing 
lands in the foothills district, which, rising sharply on the west, commences the 
ascent which continues to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern 
half of the province, rising toward the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet; but in the northern half the slope descends until elevations of well 
under 1,000 feet are reached at lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. Mount 
Columbia, with an elevation of 12,294 feet, is the highest point in the province. 
Considerable coal and oil mining are carried on, lumbering is important in the more 
- mountainous western parts and in the north, while some ranching is still pursued in 


* See footnote, p. 3. 
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the less populous sections. The climate of Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, 
cooler in summer than more eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter by 
the ‘‘Chinook”’ winds. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the most westerly province of the Domin- 
ion, comprises an area of 366,255 square miles, slightly more than three times the 
area of the British Isles. The predominant feature of the province is the parallel 
ranges of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce 
a conformation characterized by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys, 
many of which are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed 
agriculture or fruit growing. Apart from the smoother area in the northeast corner 
which extends up from the “Peace River Block” there is another notably large 
area of smoother terrain in the Stuart Lake district, traversed by the Canadian 
National Railways running west from Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest 
point in the province is Mount Fairweather (15,287 feet). The shore line of the 
Pacific is deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and with wonderful 
scenic aspects. With two ocean ports served by transcontinental railways British 
Columbia is well situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, while 
its great stands of fir, spruce and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great 
value. The province includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen Char- 
lotte group and Vancouver island; the latter, with an area of about 12,408 square 
miles, is noted for its temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The 
mines, timber, fisheries and agricultural resources of the province are remarkable 
for their quality and extent. The boundaries of the province extend from Alberta 
on the east to the Pacific ocean and Alaska on the west, and from the International 
Boundary northward to Yukon. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. This 
is over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 
States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in 
South America. The northern territories are as yet, in parts, unexplored and except- 
ing the main through water routes are still in many places unmapped in any accurate 
way. ‘The territories are known to include mighty rivers like the Mackenzie and 
the Yukon and great inland bodies of water such as Great Slave and Great Bear 
lakes; but with the present paucity of accurate knowledge the potentialities of this 
great area are at present unknown. ‘There are many general indications of mineral 
wealth in the country which are supported by recent mineral discoveries in the Great 
Bear Lake-Coppermine River area. Because a large portion lies within the Arctic 
circle the tendency has been to associate with the Northwest Territories thoughts of 
ice and snow, but as our knowledge is increased the argument steadily gains more 
weight that what have been regarded in the past as the great ‘barren lands’ of the 
north are more appropriately described as our great northern prairies. The opening 
of the port of Churchill, making the Hudson Bay coast of the district of Keewatin 
readily approachable, adds considerably to the transportation facilities, which 
previously have been confined to a regular steamboat summer route down the 
Mackenzie river. In the future it is likely that travel and transport by air will 
have a great influence in the further development of these territories, while a net of 
established radio stations already brings a large area within the realm of quick 
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communication. The production of minerals in Yukon in 1934 was valued at 
$1,628,879, while the value of the production of furs in the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon in the 1933-34 season was $1,638,076. 


Summary of Land and Water Area.—The total land and fresh-water area of 
the Dominion, together with its distribution by provinces and territories, is shown 
in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Fresh-Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1935.1 


Per cent 
Province or Territory. Land.? Hata Total.? Oo 
4 Total Area. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


Prince Hawakdelaand:... Ammer a ene ae eee 2,184 - 2,184 0-1 
NOV ASCO UIT Me oe Re Oe ee lle eee le isis wicca 20, 743 325 21,068 0-6 
ENG WbLOnsWiCkii sc eecgtrtns ae See ace eee de 27,4738 51238 27,985 0-8 
PUNE DEC IM AeA NSE RNY ae ee Ca ee oie a oe ce 523, 534 71,000 594, 534 16-1 
CSG RR Oro pai onal 08 Rb MR ac Satine Ue un TR RR A ie 363, 282 49,300 412,582 11-1 
MAN ITO Da eajaen Croats see tei tenons, coe a Chee aN. 219, 723 26,789 246,512 6-7 
Basics teh wells... a scene ere teenie co cers cia nie: 237,975 13,725 251,700 6-8 
PSUDOELa tye erent ee et Rte erie cheat ook aciwiidros 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6:9 
Brtishee OUimMOlARere eee ae ee tbc cnet sl ae 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9-9 
NATH ath, See Oa ecr age Re SLA ARR a a ere ede 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-6 
Northwest Territories— 
dN fe aWesl Al clin Ava sc ok Jey ee et OR Os ee 546, 532 7,500 554, 032 15-0 
ISGE Wall een ere. Niacin el a ae at 218, 460 9, 700 228,160 6-2 
Mia elcen zie eerie cS ete ok tree le Mia ers oe ita ole ws 493 , 225 34, 265 527,490 14-2 
CAN a agree sa Mme iete Someta ate 3,466 , 5562 228,3073| 3,694,863 100-0 
1The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. 2A pproximate. 3Revised since the publication 


of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Oroégraphy. 


The conformation of the present surface of the North American continent 
admits of its apportionment, in Canada, into several orographic divisions. The 
exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of the largest divisions 
and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archzean Peneplain and in its southern 
porticn, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the west con- 
stitutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in their con- 
tinuation across the border, form the Appalachian Highland of Eastern Canada. 
The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between the moun- 
tainous area of the west and the great roughened surface of the Canadian Shield. ° 
The St. Lawrence Lowlands lie between the Laurentian and Appalachian Highlands. 
Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern margin of Hudson 
bay has been referred to as the “clay belt”. It occupies a part of the basin that 
during the glacial period was submerged and covered with a coating of clay which 
smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying rocks. Since 
its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage channels cut 
across it. 


Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing elevations above 
sea-level, will be found on pp. 8 and 10 of this volume. 


Canadian Shield.—The portion of the Precambrian continent whose exposed 
surface still forms a large part of Canada has an area of about two and a half million 
square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and the eastern 
lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area occupied by 
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the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the outlet of lake 
Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The southern boundary 
runs from this spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of lake Huron and 
sweeps almost around the ancient depressed area occupied by lake Superior. The 
western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, bears northwest to 
the western end of lake Athabaska, and passes through the basins occupied by 
Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean east of the Mackenzie 
River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian Shield are irregular, 
but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, depressed toward the 
centre and in the north and slightly elevated along the eastern and southern borders 
where it presents a rather steep outward slope. The general elevation in the eastern 
portion is under 2,000 feet and over the larger part of the plain is about 1,000 feet. 
The highest portion is along the northeastern margin, where it presents a steep face 
to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of about 5,500 feet. 


Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 
St. Lawrence northeast of Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form 
the highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills 
hardly attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising more than 3,500 feet above 
the nearby coast are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White 
mountains of New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, the continuity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and other evi- 
dences of the great earth movements which caused the topography. _ An additional 
ridge apparently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the 
highlands of that province do not attain elevations of even 1,500 feet, the rock 
structure indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological 
period. 

St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists of 
a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on the 
west by the Cordilleran Mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 
plateau. ‘This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, south 
of Georgian bay, having a length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. 
To the northeast it becomes reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is 
represented by a narrow plateau or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river. 


Great Plains.—A great area, including diverse features, lies to the east of 
the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains extends . 
from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Canadian Shield, 
to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. This area is 
characteristically different from other parts of Canada in that any exposure of 
surface rock is rare. Generally, it is overlain by great depths of soil, through 
which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulées and the rivers into 
deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are infrequent and usually 
quite shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many places where the absorption 
from the broad and shallow bodies of water is so great that they have little or no out- 
flowage and consequently the concentration of mineral salts in the water makes it 
unfit for domestic use. The terrain is generally smooth or gently undulating and 
with elevations of from 600 to 3,500 feet has a general upward slope toward the 
south and west where, rising more sharply in the foothills, the real ascent to the high 
mountains commences. 
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Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more or 
less mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length of 
South America and broadens out in the United States has, in Canada, an average 
width of about 475 miles. This region, covering about 530,000 square miles, is the 
most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights of 10,000 
feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The mountainous tract 
forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three parallel bands: a series of 
plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, Interior, Cassiar, and Yukon 
systems, forming the central part, referred to as the Central Belt; another series of 
parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed of fault rocks and folds and 
including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the Eastern Belt; and a third 
division between the plateau country and the Pacific, composed of the Pacific and 
Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 


Table 2 shows the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation. 


a a 


2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude. 


Nore.—The highest mountain in Eastern Canada, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which rise to about 5,500 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier 
by the Geographic Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit 
of which is 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
ft. o o o a 
Alberta— 
JNU OVENS C28 Bae | OIA ee See Sec, CM ig A eS 11,874 52 14 117 36 |Rocky Mts. 
DCS ESL GET Rr ah ae ROR em A a OR a a Ce 11,214 51 59 TAZ ew, < 
Brora) AAS A SR oe Oe 11,870 50 3656 11505 42 ce 
SrOe OR tebe ME ORE 0. cn tess dante blee Ekk 11,452 52 07 117 ~=«11 “ 
Coleman ert ea sch ene ance sagen, eda 11,000 52 =06 L1G oD oe 
Soo, 8) 2 hs ci ety a lt ame em rn RPE Fh, 2 12,294 52 09 Ler 27, “s 
PPBIERIOE aden Rise rs See es oe ee SP a Ee 11,235 ot) 18 116 «15 Cs 
Re ae es ocd. oh Soo ieccnd hom ans ae 11,060 §2 19 117 +00 “ 
VES Pia Sa ll acy hp el ae a 11,902 51 48 116 56 ss 
Reet ee oat a bas Milndy 98 yesh s Fates sti £5 11,026 Oe ae: 17 54 a 
Beatie teem a aioli 5158 2 Ata has ov cow ba 7 eAUSS 51° 34 | 116 15 « 
PRT NT ea gh Mice, PA sconce ante assbcihenarasaibs eve wie lover’ 11,457 51 20 TAG Ais Ud 
ODMR MET SE oS Shp abi ssa tn vince aig id Side Sor? 11,316 50 32 115 . 12 se 
LE foo TaN oh ciety gal ene rn ee ae 11,400 52 10 1177 30 # 
RREEHONGE CAPRA a nd).oie cs SE nee se LoS 11,500 52 13 117s 19 f 
anal ey Peat edo Ee, , Sater hes raf hei as tt 11,495 51 58 172406 fs 
ear re a 11, 230 51 622 116 17 s 
USTENE SSA oe TG RR RE I AR Ce oa 11,150 50 652 115 39 ss 
oa BIR al od a! Saye ae a ae ta ae ae wn pee Wiel aeta 11,174 50 348 IGS {0 a 
eae APOIG! Aes Bat eae Coe teat in Selec eee 11,340 62 11 117-19 “f 
role meres Avast. mere) com eet me ty ous coer d 11,320 52 15 117. 29). $s 
CEA, SHE Se a Oe UR Tae eee 11, 636 515 21 ie as HH 
RIAA ae oc nsx co hbaae Ke Xo Gandy { he } 62. 43. ify 11%,. 212 « 
SS CE COIR ISS Se a Sa ne 11,365 jl 23 116 §=618 6 
1G ae, Oa a a Bad i et te a a 11,000 51 58 116 45 % 
GOS ge ie 3 he i gle a ge a a A 11,170 62 18 Pi, 25 “ 


1This peak is on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude—con. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
coe ° a ° , 
British Columbia— 

1ST SR eee en a, ae Cr arn Morr aee 6.6.0 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 
1B At ioc ein GRA ae RPE SiG Riaie carpi ion ier oven slog po 11,507 D220 ano VW he 740) iy 
B@ISINSN CON UE ie ee ae Gilet tatu so ehetaceicas ner Ene rare 12,001 3 3 se 
GOW ee es ee hehehe ates Che A enna eee 11,500 Bh fe 119' 3-26 Ke 

IDA pov elses cts Gee clare HA OCR OA Fb .d Siks wath 6: 11,076 50 =.28 116 25 |Selkirk Mts. 
[RaW ea then lect ad sacstess: gts sisieves ake oer: eo oe ee 15, 287 58 _°.64 137 31 |St.EliasMts. 
arr eatin: © eote ia ck bece ere so ee Dinter arc cae Sane een ata 11,342 O09 116 27 |Selkirk Mts. 
CGOGRITUE sete or hi tate coos Hemel Restore SRO EGe eee: 11,676 51 12 116 24 |Rocky Mts. 
Lasler omni kf os cates sh ariye rte Shae ar aorere : 11,113 51 09 117. 25 |Selkirk Mts. 
12 Toys) oye ee RE, CE RP OER Oe restau Parent OS 11,051 ol (22 116° 718 of 

UTD EO Seve ore ar ACER oats. ok s ehele he esione CEE: PEEVE 11,217 50 39-24 116 82 |Rocky Mts. 
WING NG EONS kis aitess ot chee ne cies Oe evnenee i enaerantae 11, 226 50 = 36 115 24 ss 
iResplondent.<cisenc wanes pa eee ee ne eo 11,240 Ey os: 119 07 s 
TRODSON Es oder iae Barta ieee ie ee eer ere 12,972 53 «07 119 08 “ 
ROGGE ae vie Berea ce Ret atte ee Reo ee Pane Oe gee 12,860 58 59 137 30 |St.EliasMts. 
Sel Way he i5 2 ass aeelhe ane Wars oeneroatn care erence caine 11,013 51 09 117 24 |Selkirk Mts. 
Sir: Alexander: :a.-scet mates on eh ee ee ee wee als. 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky Mts. 
Sir Sandiordse cays pete oe cle oe eee Oa eae 11,590 51 39 117 52 |Selkirk Mts. 
They EL elinets.s-.taeitn een eee ate ae tee erator 11,160 Sile ADL 116 20 |Rocky Mts, 
Wadding tonite s.ctnen cars wre eieveny duster stlegs 13, 260 bia2o 125 16 |Coast Mts. 
Whitehorne cet e se es eet aets selec shat iets ater 11,101 53 = :08 119 16 |Rocky Mts. 

Yukon— 

NIV ORSON Urner eae ricco ee eee rete Ce ere ean 14,500 Dy SPAL 139 02 |St.EliasMts. 
AUB UStace eee ree oe een nae esate as seiner Semone 14,070 60 18 140 28 ¢ 

IBEW hice Rapenrs Meanie Pee See aa Wee his le Ane Sata eas ino 11,375 60 19 140 «31 ss 
Badhamsigaccice fee eat arian ae meet emia tenet. 12, 625 60 38 139 47 s 
GOO ee eae Mise ters ey ee rey nope eee ie caateu arate tee 13,760 (Oy 139 59 i 
Craig ct Hien Gain ss ial erate Meee tunis. meas 13, 250 3 8 s 

ub bard, Wate © atest es heroes tase oe cE ie cee shea 14,950 le iG 140 53 ce 
JOANNETCS Me eno Rigi sie usee aces orem es Ree are 11,700 60 20 140 43 < 

Tis RE ete ate eae temic octet acta acters Serene ia amet 17at30 60% (35 140 39 §6 

OB Yeds hs ee Sic =, acti She Winer hanes a ete eRe rains OTRO ARS 19,850 60 35 140-21 ss 
TUSCAN IAM EN cee Ee ake A ee nob hc Mane ee eee 17,150 GUOL 140 28 se 
Malaspinaicde cane tec ke Slee craveltnes. sWeiet oneg elenenacr ay decane 12,150 60 19 140 34 K2 
MGArthurssethens eeooe (rer teen mae 14,400 60 36 140 13 se 

ING WEONT oo eects obaarnihtae cua csn ise oS suckepete coraire tienes 13,811 60 19 140 52 « 

St Biases See eel. ee Ree fe cheicts.n Dopey aishatsee 3 18,008 60 18 140 57 s 
Sheeler, Rirac ee derere cos cla c aoe ota atin te veins 16, 644 61 06 140 19 is 
Strickland0 Gee Meme ae eal seem 13,818 61 14 140 45 uh 
VanCouversic vate sleet ae cre crtemee mali e 15, 696 60 21 139. 0425) ss 

Wa shit Seon BE Jeet oI tenet ee rere Sear teey 14,498 61 00 140 00 ce 
WGC rates ae RO eee eee cen oe 15,885 61 14 140 31 & 


1This peak is on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 
2The enumerated peaks in Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska Boundary. 
3Data not available. 


Section 2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The fresh-water area of 228,307 square miles is unusually large, con- 
stituting over 6 p.c. of the total area of the country. The Great Lakes, with the 
St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the continent 
and one of the most notable fresh-water transportation routes in the world. Their 
value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the Prairie Prov- 
inces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually most of 
their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain frozen 
over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 


Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(524,900 square miles), the Hudson Bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Pacific (387,300 
square miles), the Arctic (1,290,000 square miles) and the Gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). Table 3 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 
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3.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Norz.—Owing to overlapping and to the fact that minor basins are omitted, the totals of each drainage 
basin do not represent an addition of the drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indi- 
cated by indentation of the names. The Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the Prairie 


Provinces drained by the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


> i Area £ : Area 
Drainage Basin. Dreainod: Drainage Basin. Deainca. 
Atlantic Basin. sq. miles. | gyydgon Bay Basin—concluded. | 84- ™iles. 
ULE LET NCSHAN Mecrie Su aatetls Forel ela lersheie. ld aes wale eis 54 Ow eC hurcbillemie aoc. ont ah devia siecle aetou 115, 500 
PRP CM Cl eter cytidine ote celnie sea ceca s ise: * PTE FOO n || PUCAZAN eves geun a2) eecle teva sue oer rere tones 32,700 
Pu OTSA WRENCO eters Onis cons ac ele elo evacelenats SOORHOO RSD Ub awibaanccee catia antes e ensemrotsc sr ecetels ___58,500_ 
Lge see e ete ee eee eee cece ees nt Mota ee cass sae ee 1,486, 000 
os SG eee ETC Pacific Basin. cae 
Nipigon ARMM Chm ee TES OTe OF YS, 9g : 000 Yukon Gs sie ariexip ney hae ron omelets Lega oUt’ Rewme (etae her a 145 7 800 
Ottawa Tye A AS iy be a Me lg yes 56. 700 Porcupine aa wha alo) ale tereeueliol eel sfollecesa tel (pe:elers 24, 600 
a ye, ane TCR t att: ae cer 3, 500 evar RA ake Bese eh eae Sade. is ret ah an 
: BlbGR ns dine eae Ay eneee Ue Suet nts ; 
sds gle a ae as Tevgo8..2..s.cseeeeeerreseneetsee 35, 100 
TUG Te Ae tel sate rhtiar arate te vs essere: 15,000 
i ligohh gM lace eg oe Also. iret 11,200 
Hudson Bay Basin. BAKU... e ee eee cece eee cece nec eneeees ,072 
ESSE) PRESSE MET, 2 eae Oe 62, 400 SERCO ate cir: oie arava staal wcaithalebatacekots onsners 20, 625 
PRET Ane heer. howard ec are 10 oN & 20, 000 INTIS eee ere cee im ncaa ate oheremng tl nicer 7, 788 
PR La ori ers. Cac cdletes hasos 26,300 SIRS ONE Semis ves dco cue ainutiacse Sisale aheronahe seen 20,395 
RR Ae te te CA oe ae ye aie 25,500 BRABEE! ! 6 seis. c capaho reat eree sine wetslotall 5 89,765 
0 bod el ie ee anil 15,700 | Thompson.........0eeeeseeeeeeeeees 22, 162 
Broadback...........0+005+ | Se 9,800 | Nechako.............sseeeeeeeeeees 18,975 
INO UUR WE Hoes aioli ae fale tale 29, 800 West Road (Blackwater)..........-- 4,578 
EET 2 Ooh te 9 agar 1 eae ea 42,100 || Quesnel.........-.e eee eeeee eee eeees 4,659 
MEI Aik se Go8 Smeets Mine’ 11,300 | Chilcotin........--.ssssesee rere eee: 7,622 
NTR te ee ee en 10, 600 Columbians Aen Beas ee eens 39, 722 
Thany ka) cdieed ane wh olds. 59,800 || Kootenay.........--++.sseeeeee sree 14,509 
PSs RCN A AVN Gai Tea 20,700 Okanagan wn os vows atten soos See ees 5,998 
Attawapiskat......... RTs re Tere 18,700 Kettle... ese eeeececee eerste sees 3, 133 
NG tis 0 GR Ri SR ea 24,100 | Pend dOreille..........---+..-+++5 540 
rd ah aed ill See Ae am 38,600 || Flathead..........--..seseeee eee e es er edewnyan G20: 
a te Ea ea sa ret tv a A Sth cat ed Bl veel aoa iano wi = : Hh Total ccnd dese theless tees 387,300 
ISOM. eee ee Te ee ett ra octane Rig aadehs 370, 800 i 
Winnipeg. .......-.0-eeseereeeeeeceees 44,000 | Back....... ae : Pee occ ae 47,500 
eee Fah i a ea lg ake i Sirhan al re ae Coppermine.............seeee reece ness a4 100 
fee ore elton sleet Ge 80 Pr se re ee eee rh Psat 
Baa UONOWANEet tasers ora s oan ba bees 158, 800 Eadie PELE SARC eee La ae he 25.700 
North Saskatchewan............... 54,700 ; TS eaten Uk Ns yeh ali ae 117,100 
South Saskatchewan............... 65,500 RNG GA Oe eee 58909 
ECMO Ger Fin Lhe revat walataitietelo® HROBON. BRM, cextean = apatitd mata cr ant On teat, ho ———_- 
Bae cane? CHAN eet 11; 100 Total..........--.+eeeee ee ee ees _1,290,000_ 
SOLU are see ee La ore ahr ay a eraiviet hehe! ore 8,900 Gulf of Mexico Basin............ 12,365 


The St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers 
of Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. 
Lawrence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River 
system. The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United 
States and connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels 
to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior of the Dominion as far as Fort 
William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake Superior, practically half- 
way across the continent. The present waterway provides a draught of 30 feet 
as far as Montreal, 14 feet through the remainder of the St. Lawrence river.and 20 
feet on the Great Lakes. : 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway of 
the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 
lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains a 
ereat part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows the 
northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,514 miles. The Yukon river, after draining a 
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great part of the Yukon Territory, flows northward through Alaska into the Behring 
sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and Stikine rivers 
flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the mountains of 
British Columbia. Table 4 gives the lengths of the principal rivers with their 
tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 
4.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 
Norts.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 


Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River. River. 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 


Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)...... 160 || Albany (to head of Cat river)............. 610 
IVOMAINGs Boson pres hea Ara hae ee 270 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ 340 
IMOIBI GN Rs ie ata oe Scere are AAR Nes heen ce 210 Mattarninit. 4.5 sss ccc nd cers, See 275 
NESFENOLILOS. eens ecctaad vena eee ero oe 130 PDI A,  Sa8 cota te cheers he Se 340 
SEU a tid apis dy Oe nde cota cara aaa e oR 398 MM IsSINAI IE: S20 Als, wc cieh.cice kev Ae 265 
IMiramic hit see ay tet ea ara eee ee 1S6 Pubbarrionna wo. 1.0.8, teers see ee eee 250 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..} 1,900.) N ottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 
EAH IICUAR AN ice Sel S.s Pema aci se nena 310 ASWAMIDIY cates steerer ee are eee 190 
Writar den, gacsous7 cone came Aes ed he eee 210: fy Stupert. .o2 £28... sacha ale aes 380 
IB OTSITHIS Nes dates Mer S Ae ee 240! )) Bastinait.y3.5..5 Sac ote cee 375 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)......... 405 MBps Ase ee Bite ead oe 520 
Peribonkasssosiess hee aoe et 280 & Groat: Whale... osc05.ov.cccb i eee eee 365 
NTIRTA ASIN ord a Sa hc ead ane oe koa he 185: |i Weal a Oe eee es cia feyeeVe te sca alate eee 295 
Ashuapmnichuan ... cesta ee ee 165 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 535 
CAUCE Laced Sars ah ewe ees sce eureka 120 Kaniapiskan: 01.1 0e ooh. ce ee eee 445 
OG. DLRULICOy econ aoane Atae oe anid cones Pe 325 COT EE. Foye cles havnist Sige ocucan hae tera eee 365 
Matra Winins ad ot adinn nue d ase ee ae 100 

UME TANCiS Cetus hes sea satrnecaie: aie 165 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 
FUICTLONION. Sea Stet cdo ar nae ee eee 210 | Columbia (total) <2. .2.)6.a)ee st oe eee 1,150 
ORAAWA, 35a Mew teae sarsta oucabnmlente ddurre teats 696 || Columbia (in Canada).................... 459 
INOPGR? A ticadne ee cece cur adeind eee 70 IX OOFCNaY hak sccaets sc eeone ncn eo eee 407 
ROUGE. ttca een elon nek dae ces ae 115 Kootenay (in Canada)................-..- 276 
NOE HMNALION coe es oss oka cen, ae 60 PASO. Saetones Ae an See ke rhe ee 850 
GUC yED cree, hee eee 205 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 304 
Garincaie. eee ter ere etek 240 North Thompson 7.2. 4...s8.. ace 210 
COMlGnw atc Aye ee coe eee 135 South Thompson (to head of Shuswap) 206 
DUMOINGs. enna ee ee 80 Chileotint, o....65.5 Aes ho eee 146 
ouch INGHON Tsk es. oleae ees ee 90 West Road (Blackwater)........:....... 141 
Missinsinni. 3. boner cee an eeeeeeroe 105 INecha kolo: i Se oe 287 
Madawaska: hoo. Re ere ey aren 130 Stuart (to head of Driftwood)......... 258 
CACC RCE Raine Gees De ipang bende ci Mens rd +959) Porcupimess: 3... ano eee 525 
MOIS aoe ttc and nace ees ae cone ee 60: INSkeena S46 ih occa setayelatass ae oe ee 360 
EMULE. Soe Anhed dine van sede Rane ee 150 Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek)...... 160 
Grand cra oitoeks “6s ee ee 165 BBS Geo. festa doris aatste siateloe seo aiel acta senate eee 236 
PL ROR OG ol ssaustivegemonlncl te es eee ae ae LOS. Pita eames 6, aoa. cao lpercatancth Peotae ren dae lea 335 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............. 180 f MAlseleOa8 nc pe epee ye Le cee 260 
DERTLOOM a Mecal Oh watts. cbrh. ac Rd Gull 110 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ 1,765 
DPSOISN er ras suisse eh nee ee 153 || Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin) 655 
Migsipsagieee ye. GU. eked: Siar e 140 Stewnrd: 42.2.0) 5 Se se See: ee 320 
(hessalon ns \cc ps cite eRe ee ee 40 Wit. 34 beeen ot A See Reis 185 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika).......... 130 Polly oe oe ber. mes. Fnac 330 
Macmillang 31/982. tee ite ee 200 
Flowing into Hudson Bay. OWES each ose ete aide tee Selor are a conan 338 

Bayes: es Rie Le. Ne Bee ee 2c) EG 300 

Nelson (to lake Winnipeg).................. 400 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 

Nelson (to head of Bow) 2h te... 1, 600s "Andersons {0.3 sores ee ee ee 465 
Red (to head of Jake Traverse)........... S55 Hl pH OVtGndardaeer:. bs ceendee ae oe ae, aan 275 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)............... 545 || Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............. 2.044 

ASSIDIDOING 2.020 OE Re pian ns oir te 590 COL Rasa clears AEM ete Maney ee eee eee 365 
PIOUSIS cone ce pre MOEN a ao he 450 Artic ROG. 6 as.cudt whee oe ee 230 

Qu Appelle 5-5 eee nee one 270 EP WIV El eve ca vince Co een ae 200 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)........... 475 Liard), 0.3. hw eee 570 
NRLSH Ase tee y Ae ee ence 330 Fort Nelson 260 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).......... 1, 205 South Nahanni 250 
North Saskatchewan. ..>/.............. 760 Petitot 260 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).. 865 Athabaska 765. 
OEP BAGS Par Cotte t Oooh Biome me 315 Pembina 210 
Belly so A8o8 y fee ee ee Sa he 180 IBV lca. wee Cale css caunehte ae cn ee 258 
Red: Digert ook we Seka Be ea! 385 DY, Susniina be cual ays poet ee oe ered Pe 350 

Churchill tot, Pu u.. cece tee ee 1,000 Peace (to head of Finlay)............... 1,054 
BOAVOrS et. 5 Atha. tt Ri NUMER oe el 805 inlay Os es a See 250 

ECT Ree cM ae eh ae Remand’ Sods UAL cal: vemigh 455 Parsnip: 0.45% x ee aa nee 145 

Dubawns si hi0 Ftc er ae, eee 580 Smoky See Ree eee 245 

BOMOPM yr ute: ats cruirwialbn teach deine Memes Guy, 420 Littlo Smoly-.28) at hee eee 185 

WEIR creek era «eee ete Lee ees 205 | ‘Copperinnine:.. 2 nore coe ee 525 

Atiawaplekat 2o015 . Savi. Peo. fee 4004 ‘Back. .001 AoA. & Le se Peas 605 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 5 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. Particularly notable 
are the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake St. Clair and lake Erie. 


5.—Areas, Elevations and Depths of the Great Lakes. 


: Elevation 
Lake. Length. | Breadth. pet Area. above 
be chistes Sea-level. 
miles miles. feet square feet 
miles 

LDOLIOM ree ee re ak Sick oe oe ites Sk ee 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
IVECO ANY open tosh at. oi .t vag Wee Secrets 320 118 870 22,400 581-13 
TE huloy Te: Be aac Re RR eer 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
Slee Ole oe Perens a ens fare she in sh 26 24 23 4 575-62 
1B) Cle pgs Ga eR DESE eer td eee eee ee ree 241 57 210° 9,940 572-52 
TCATI ONE ee tre ee PERN he ET At 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with an area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the international boundary between Canada and the 
United States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and 
Ontario, only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is 
Canadian, while the whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. The 
total length of the St. Lawrence waterway, from the head of the St. Louis river in 
Minnesota to Pointe-des-Monts at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 
1,900 miles. The tributaries of the St. Lawrence, several of which have themselves 
important tributaries, include the Ottawa river, 696 miles long, the St. Maurice 
river, 325 miles long, and the Saguenay (to head of Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes, there are large bodies 
of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned: in Quebec, lake Mistassini 
(840 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,590 square miles); in Manitoba, 
lake Winnipeg (9,398 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and lake 
Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake 
(2,444 square miles); in Saskatchewan and Alberta, lake Athabaska (3,058 square 
miles). All these are within the boundaries of the provinces as at present constituted 
and are exclusive of lakes situated in the Northwest Territories, the largest of which 
are Great Bear lake (11,660 square miles) and Great Slave lake (11,170 square 
miles) in the district of Mackenzie. 


‘Table 6 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the area 
of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the pro- 
vinces as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. V, cc. 32, 40, and 45). 


6.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake. Area. 

square square 

Nova Scotia— : miles. || Quebec—continued. miles. 
HOPS CO Tere wie cn ah cee Mane eter ete 360 SUT Gece te ees ee eine oe ene cree 56 
Champlain (total, 360) part.............. 18 
New Brunswick— C@hibotmarra aes nine act vata oleae 138 
EL Ueaey enn ch Ae hy, dR. Ms ba bet Ete 65 Wlearwatertr cos scat sone cen ae 410 
ENV AS ace tee pet eee Gay eta eb meas eee 180 
Quebec— EIXPANBON AR Ste eden Ate c shkicni (aes 59 
PPI TOUKtOLaL. 350) Dart. ods. ceeleeck cons +c 55 Goal Ley Ae Oe eee eer rey ae Cone 125 
DSTO, salen cent tie ail ea a aad ae oem nN 145 Great Cones ss de ae ee ene 110 
PRD DAINIB HAG oo.) scisticdes eels ose sakes 392 En Gian FTOUSG Teck re te eke cect tie sien Bene 125 


askatonge (TESeSVOIL) «<5 %ss.<0 000 a4useare a 109 CaS DOUG Fe Peed ons ee ayszs adic: Breese eee 66 


1A dded or revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 
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6.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—continued. 
Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake. Area 
square square 
Quebec—concluded. miles. |} Manitoba—concluded. miles. 
Kaniapiskau seca nectas ste ncietine Melos elena 375 Kipahigans(tatal,59)upartise. secuieateneen 29 
WOM PtSi ites eered Ten earned Bis ens betel 63 Kigkittozisiic. 5. sasneetemcei eee 99 
UG hoch ic ae Meneses Reena 4 OE cicleirat 95 Wiel th 05cm Pate hha tees, teem eae oad 65 
TLiowertieale ersi.. Nactercrsicn tacts sane 130 RISSISSING’. s,s, nhs o oc sys 4 lee S ora gl de Sees 141 
Manikuagamenennadne eter tities core treicier: « 110 IManitobais. aie wc connect otis saree 1,817 
Manuanieer morn eriensic sce fee cinedlse dese os 100 IMOlson te eee tee te cers cotton oct) erecta 154 
MSG OTe eee etc -s er ticlerepertrarste: aves 88 IN ISOs ak Be ERI ae OI ergo caidas coraomto 525 
MINTO re oor cere Cie cs sine soi aoe eeh 485 Namew (total 29) parteew.. codecs ocr ce 8 
IMEISEASRITI ors Sees ie ss oe ct tetens cote Mev inal ote 840 North. Indian. 2..cne asus cae aenven ae ere 150 
Nie hrkcany ceric ics acca cyimecwiarens paeanie 150 Nueltine(totals:336) partieacy sss. ener 76 
OVA EN 9, hiss, WOES re rig. dees A 50 Oxtord tebe ita atyn i: Nase weak cn ees 155 
Je Ratan Mth aA epee Or Ore ENC TCOO OOo 300 Raine .eao Wen saad cad mie ate aia are SESE AORN 54 
I NT aa Gee Pe os es sce coke oct teys, oledous reper 90 Pelican, west of Winnipegosis BA Mees mee 80 
LEAL obo. for BOL ROO as oc Re EIS 6 tose 138 Playgreen aah tae Haare Ae ge Le A Pere Ae 257 
Care LE OS oo «oe 5 ecw seeeoaer acts 55 BOR ee och atten acu cics Si tear 78 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence (total, 85) Red Deer, west of lake Winnipegosis..... 86 
DAT Uns arte Wako lecep ercgmtaie er an opensbare* 63 Reindeer (total, 2,444) part.............. 386 
St. FOUN As CARRE SRA. See 375 St. ea PIAA AL ERS AES GS MBL, f 125 
Sto ous sewer ce sapere seperate ce eat 57 SGthing concise. ode once abla eee airs 49 
Sts. Petersen seen eoetle saci 130 Shoal Gots THA) part weeeee ceca terse 6 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part............ 55 Sip wes ki. idess doy aye wee aelededaele & teprat teetee 201 
Two Mountalnshermceets oe. eileen sis 63 Seek (total 99) parts. «seis neers eis 73 
Upper! Sealletraee aon Aten hteciaterrpie. 4 260 Southermlndiaics mei. sseece ince etee ae 1,200 
WasWAnipihnsite 4:20 suiadde as ania rn @5 StevensOnics. tis ac 26s cipetos cleo s eigdae ors 75 
WEL a atari ate Mer ecitie ne & Citaasloictetiors ercreccie ters 100 
Ontario— TalbOtucaceecsyaeas bse. sa secs ones Tipe 
IAbitibitotaleca0)iparbss sere. eue eset 295 Todatara (total, 241) partenneasee eee 156 
DOS teh CURR SCR avicten s Seed Me Selictis, ear we 61 aller SA SE Mire aed Rare <a ree nee 62 
LYS (StOe Te ee Rie Bn Son ORR Soe COO COT RIE 137 Waterhendaha6 4 Ais cee tae Bhp: seca eee 90 
Ene (totale.91940) partie. scevtcn es ctae = oh 5,094 Welctiskowee. sinscmia tac: ose cemieminn tisvmeree 64 
Huron, including Georgian Bay (total, Win ines) «ic bitelrmesas codes otek ota 9,398 
QS OLO)R partite tee es aioe eseree ieee 13,675 Wirmipe@Oni6 coor: ac. 545: tics aco? Sees 2,086 
Kesagami nt OTTeae e PRE EOEe ph Beka Beet 90 Woods, lake of the (total, 1,346) part.. 59 
Tea Crorméttotal 255)" partsdasccc<. ss ees. 25 
Dion gl Lhasa a ohie eve wplrterst keh bye eke fh sca ckotaden 75 | Saskatchewan— 
Manitou Hisenora:., teccua scien erie can eeet 60 FATAL S eres GI Tor ove sa nebeeah cesarts./e ata teterate a tape 168 
Mille; dace Tacides (2 ant. sehen chance 102 Athabaska (total, 3,058!) part............ 2,1653 
Minnitalkignotier bo eee eee ees oe 72 OSTA Gs RES ins oh ec sk Lie eae ee eee 3 72 
INiPI@ONGaes soos aCecias Eten tak ws > ele 1,590 lack DIFOH aa. vet aeoc anette ee Seas 54 
Nipissing Giese ea Jil 5 dens oma store eer enuer ss Metin So Online @an dle kare hanes «iar ce alec sett es 56 
Ontario Gotalei-540) parton. .s eeeeein © 3,727 SNOT Hs Ee ee Pe EE ae Lala nee oe 78 
Rainy (total, 366) PALE es Sas pee 292 Ghurchilliare ore anjne Soets Raat rane 213 
Red Gi tet Sel aoa eae eee 69 Cold Cotal,.36) parte cca. Serre eee 36 
St. Clair (total, AGO) pantiya Meee. eee 270 Creeien Gee ee Aone ee one Doreen. 350 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence (total, 85) Gumberland 4:20: ass a toskione eee 93 
DAT. Disc Behe sahae talnbaie: Susaes eh! nerve acest Deschambault a. vice ae ocleersiee elects store 209 
St. JOSEPH ALE at AR ete tee ee 187 TOTO Aaa TRA Rea teas Satie Monel shtemaery 248 
Sain yi see ree Aaa los lavactl net oa Rete 270 WWerA-ln- Crosses. aactici ne ae on eee 165 
Seta avert wee ha testeletete ote eet near es 416 TOHNStONE! mee. Laser Geren Tee eels crete eee 123 
Shoalii(totalw tay nantiec cence) mae ee 108 Kamuchawie (total, 56) part............. 26 
TTITCOG Settee ee NPP cts cia canteen ae 280 Kipahigan (total, 59) part............... 30 
Stout. Berens'rivenmansscceee eae. 50 Tya-Plongetit deena des aoe oat lene see 90 
Sturveon  tunglishuriviereeecacmesn te sees 110 Tal ROUCC RRs ents scat eres oie abtel ears ae ais 450 
Superior (total, SLESiO)hpante-ncee acco. 11,200 WAST OMLOUTEAII AS sacs etre ma .ccte een acti 89 
Dimaeam enc hepa et ieee aorta sos aerate 90 Mitte Quillscemes.. sasdec ere eres te 70 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part............ 55 Ihoche Maes cke ou hee een emis 70 
TroutesEneishirivel. cose oeeia-h oe + Sone eee 156 Mon tiealls otc ercien sc nig ac ate aerate aie 162 
AL TOUL A OSVeLrleLiviel. sien eran Gis tas aor 215 Namew (Lotal, 19 npartvcan. cs. screen 71 
Woods, lake of the (total, 1,346) part..... ih TAY INe@mM er Deliaenemen seine: lee aiatemeraaiecrs ier 63 
BetersRond cea deanauiee me: achat eres 302 
Manitoba— Primrose (total. 180) parts: - soda ee 173 
Athapapuskowp: te cai oon we nae ore 104 Quillik ae eee ee ee eee ane ees tei 236 
A tI Ka Tver eine Ce ERIE. «scree 112 Reindeer (total, 2,444) part.........<...: 2,058 
Beaver seem atest cide. cle's 70 RI OU Se Mee Ree ee orem ane seaae ieee 75 
CEdan Pei eanc eta aie oe lee ais a6. dis 537 Sian (total.99) part... cic caeereete 26 
Cormorantic ceca Gaels ca cerne 134 SMOOtHStONGs,... ccranciab) veh bivariate rete 110 
Cross. GNelsoniriver)entesee eee ca 274 Sralkow ci cach: cle erocuinr ois een rer eens 159 
Dauphine it eae ene reee een 200 EWA ba tie gi ee eer inter ee ns shpat eh es 156 
OGURA eMRe cate Goer coe sree teen 64 Wollaston ecco sara ree aoa cares 768 
Tita wey, Wer aspen oe Souls Ome een 546 
GOS: ATE RARE S hE We ie Eee een eee 319 | Alberta— 
Goose ee ees ae caer ee 53 Athabaska (total, 3,058!) part.......... 8931 
Granvilles ea ce ee ee nee 181 Beaverhills <x: oon scolar eae. 80 
Tsland sie sA Ree eee necator Renee 550 Biches Lacilar<: sic eetronememe eats 94 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part........:...-. 30 Butial oft t wateters sete ate aie rere ctr 56 
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“ 6.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 
NE AT eel Ta Se Rs siemens eee aE eo 


Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake. Area. 
square square 
ak i ha miles. || Northwest Territories—concluded. miles. 
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Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features, 
They include the numerous unsurveyed and little known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, together 
with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. Of the Arctic islands, 
but little need be said. They are known to be of vast extent, Baffin, Victoria and 
Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 201,600, 80,450 and 75,024 square 
miles in area respectively, but Banks, Devon, Southampton, Somerset, Prince of 
Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable size. Their economic 
possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other minerals, have not been 
established. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of Vancouver island 
and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western coast of British Col- 
umbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the province. Vancouver 
island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area of about 
12,408 square miles; the mountain range which forms its backbone rises again to 
form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These islands figure largely in 
the mining, lumbering and fishing industries of the West. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and 
the Magdalen group (included in the province of Quebec) and the islands of Grand 
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Manan and Campobello (part of the province of New Brunswick) in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,970 and 
Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward island and mining on Cape Breton 
are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Islands group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY. 
Section 1.—Geology of Canada.* 


The outstanding feature of Canadian geology is the vast area underlain by 
formations of Precambrian age. These occupy nearly the whole of Canada east of 
a line joining lake Winnipeg and Great Bear lake with the exception of the Maritime 
Provinces, the extreme southern parts of Ontario and Quebec, and a part of Ontario 
adjacent to the southern coast of Hudson bay. The Precambrian rocks are the 
oldest rocks exposed on the earth’s surface, and the vast area which they underlie 
is one that has probably existed as a land mass throughout longer periods than any 
other part of Canada. 


These ancient formations extend, with gently sloping surface, in almost all 
directions beneath a mantling series of nearly flat-lying sedimentary rocks of Paleeo- 
zoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic age. These little disturbed sediments occupy southern 
Quebec, southern Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and the Northwest Territories. 
Some of them were at one time of much wider extent and covered part.or all of the 
Precambrian area. 


Towards the Atlantic and Pacific coasts the Paleozoic and later sediments, 
together with the older rocks on which they rest and assemblages of volcanic rock, 
are intensely folded and faulted, forming the Appalachian system of mountains 
on the east and the great Cordillera, comprising nearly all of British Columbia 
and Yukon, on the west. 


Subsection 1.—Topography. 


The present topography of Canada is the temporary outward expression of 
a half continent which is subject to unceasing change. It is the result of the opera- 
tion of geological processes at the surface of the earth or at depth throughout. hun- 
dreds of millions of years. It derives from the injection of igneous rock masses 
in liquid form beneath the surface, the ejection of lavas and volcanic fragmental 
material, the deposition of sediments, the folding and faulting of rock formations, 
and the disintegration of solid rocks and transportation of the products of disin- 
tegration by surface agencies. The slow rising and sinking of broad continental 
land masses and the upheaval and subsequent gradual levelling of mountain ranges 
are involved. 


The great area in Eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian Plateau. It 
may be regarded as a subdued plateau or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a pene- 
planated surface that has been rejuvenated by Pleistocene glaciation and uplift. 


— 


* By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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Its average elevation probably does not exceed 1,500 feet, and, except in the north- 
east, there are few areas that exceed 2,000 feet. In general, the surface slopes 
gently to the surrounding plain and there are long stretches of the boundary in 
which there is no marked difference of elevation between the Precambrian Shield 
and the adjacent Paleozoic plain; there are other long stretches in which there is 
an abrupt rise of several hundred feet above the plain or the sea. The greatest 
known elevations are in the eastern part of Baffin island and along the coast of 
northern Labrador. Peaks of the Torngat mountains of Labrador have elevations 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. The coast is one of the boldest and most rugged 
in the world, with nearly vertical cliffs rising 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. Though 
the Canadian Shield is an area of low relief and has a remarkably even sky line, 
the surface is generally rugged with successions of rocky hills 100 to 200 feet high. 
Occasional exceptions occur in which there is a relief of several hundred feet, as in 
the hills on the north shores of lake Huron and lake Superior. The area is dotted 
with lakes, large and small, of irregular outline and with numerous islands. They 
are rock basins that spill their waters from one to another by streams with rapids 
and falls. In an area of 250 square miles in western Ontario that cannot be con- 
sidered exceptional, aerial surveys have shown that there are 700 lakes. There 
are well-defined deep trenches, like that occupied by lake Timiskaming, related to 
faulting or other structural features. The Saguenay river flows in a trench that 
descends to more than 800 feet below sea-level, and lake Superior, the largest body 
of fresh water on the face of the earth, fills a basin in the Canadian Shield that 
reaches over 500 feet below sea-level. 


Extending south and west from the Canadian Shield and limited on the east 
by the Appalachian Mountain system and on the west by the western Cordillera 
of America, is the great North American plain. The northeastern part of this plain 
occupies southern Ontario south of a line.extending from Georgian bay to the east 
end of lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the Ottawa and 
St. Lawrence rivers, and the part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Quebec. The part of the plain west of the Canadian Shield 
is of wide extent, and stretches northward to the Arctic ocean between a line approxi- 
mately joining lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, Great Slave lake and Great Bear 
lake on the east, and the foothills of the Rocky mountains on the west. 


Although these areas are but parts of one great plain and are disconnected 
in Canada only because the Canadian Shield happens to project across the Inter- 


national Boundary in a narrow belt east of lake Ontario and in a wide zone between. 


lake Huron and the lake of the Woods, they will, for convenience of treatment, be 
considered separately. Those parts lying in the basin of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes have been designated the St. Lawrence Lowlands, while the western 
area has been named the Interior Plains. 


The part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lying in the eastern angle of Ontario 
and in Quebec south of Montreal, and extending down the St. Lawrence, is com- 
paratively flat and lies less than 500 feet above sea-level. - On the lower St. Law- 
rence it is greatly narrowed by the near approach of the Appalachian system to the 
Canadian Shield. The part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron is of 
less even surface, has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south of Georgian bay, 
and slopes rather gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topographical feature is 
the Niagara escarpment. This is an eastward-facing escarpment having a height 
of,250,to 300 feet and extending from the Niagara peninsula northwest to Bruce 
peninsula. 
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The Interior Plains region is in general a rolling country with broad undula- 
tions and a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending from 
an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet near the mountains on the west to less than 1,000 
feet at its eastern border. The elevation of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Calgary 
is 3,439 feet and at Winnipeg 772 feet. The rolling character of the area is relieved 
by several flat-topped hills—erosion remnants rising hundreds of feet above the 
surrounding country, by flat areas that formed the beds of lakes of considerable 
extent, and by deeply incised river valleys. A striking feature is the broken escarp- 
ment of western Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, marking the rise of 400 to 
1,000 feet from the Manitoba lowland to the upland of the west. A lowland of 
considerable extent stretches for some distance into Ontario and Manitoba from the 
south shore of Hudson bay. 

The Arctic archipelago consists of large islands, many of which rise prominently 
from the sea as sloping table lands while others are comparatively low. 


The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy practically all that part of 
Canada lying east of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowland west of a 
line joining Quebec city and lake Champlain. The Appalachian region is @ con- 
tinuation northward into the province of Quebec of three chains of the Appalachian 
system of mountains. The most westerly of these ranges stretches northeast into 
Gaspé peninsula, where it forms flat-topped hills over 3,000 feet high. Mount 
Jacques Cartier or Tabletop mountain has an elevation of 4,160 feet. The Acadian 
region, which includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
is an alternation of uplands and lowlands. The northwest part of New Brunswick 
is an upland with hills and ridges rising to 2,500 feet or higher. Adjacent to the bay 
of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to an elevation of 1,200 feet or more. 
Between these two New Brunswick uplands, which converge towards the southwest, 
is a lowland forming the whole eastern part of the province. This lowland extends 
east so as to include Prince Edward island, the western fringe of Cape Breton island 
and the mainland of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid mountains, which have an 
elevation of 800 to 1,000 feet. South of them lies a long narrow lowland stretching 
from Chedabucto bay to Minas basin and along the Cornwallis-Annapolis valley 
between North and South mountains. South of this is a highland sloping to the 
Atlantic coast and having an elevation at its highest part of about 700 feet. The 
northern part of Cape Breton island is a tableland 1,200 feet high, with its central 
part rising to an elevation considerably in excess of this, one point at the headwaters 
of Clyburn and Cheticamp rivers being 1,747 feet above sea-level. 


The Cordilleran region, the mountainous area bordering the Pacific, extends 
northward from the United States through Canada into Alaska, and embraces 
nearly all of British Columbia and Yukon, and the western edge of Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories. The eastern part of the Cordillera is occupied by the 
Rocky mountains. They consist of overlapping chains with peaks rising to heights 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. They extend northwest and fall away towards the Liard 
river. North of this river mountains with a similar trend lie 100 miles farther 
east and are known as the Mackenzie mountains. The western part of the Cor- 
dillera is occupied by the Coast range and the mountains of Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte islands. The Coast range rises to heights of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Between 
the Rocky mountains and the Coast range lies a vast plateau system having eleva- 
tions of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and cut by deep river valleys. The plateau region merges 
into rugged mountain ranges as it approaches the Rocky mountains; it also breaks 
into mountains in northern British Columbia, but becomes subdued to a plateau 
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again in Yukon. A striking feature of the Cordillera is the deep trench that lies 
immediately to the west of the Rocky mountains, extends northwesterly from the 
International Boundary into Yukon and is occupied by the head waters of the 
Kootenay, Columbia and Fraser rivers, and tributaries of the Peace and Liard 
rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Geology. 


Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is underlain by rocks of Precambrian 
age. These consist of series of sedimentary and volcanic formations and igneous 
intrusives of great variety. They were subjected to mountain-building processes, 
folded, crushed and metamorphosed, and the mountains were reduced nearly to 
their present level before the earliest Palsozoic sediments were deposited. The 
Precambrian period was probably of greater duration than all the subsequent geolo- 
gical periods taken together. 


Geologists do not agree on the main subdivisions of the Precambrian forma- 
tions. There is one great unconformity, which represents a long period of erosion, 
and which divides the stratified rocks into two groups, the earlier group consisting 
of a great mass of volcanics with associated sedimentary rocks and the later group 
consisting more fully of sediments. The earlier group is greatly folded and altered ; 
the later group has in general been less disturbed and altered. 


In the earlier group the most important series is the Keewatin. The Keewatin 
consists essentially of lava flows accompanied in many places by tuffs and basic 
intrusives, and includes iron formation, which frequently is made up of thin layers of 
chert-like quartz, alternating with quartzose layers holding magnetite or hematite or 
both. Sedimentary rocks consisting of conglomeratic, sandy and slaty strata are 
frequently associated with the volcanics and are, in places, of considerable thickness 
and extent. They may underlie the volcanics, like the Couchiching of the Rainy 
Lake area; they may be interbedded with the volcanics, like the Doré formation 
of Michipicoten; or they may overlie the volcanics, like the Timiskaming formation 
of northeastern Ontario and western Quebec. Between the volcanics and overlying 
sediments of northeastern Ontario and western Quebec there is an unconformity 
that is regarded by some geologists as of major importance. The early Precambrian 
formations occupy numerous areas of various sizes up to several hundred square 
miles in western Quebec, northern Ontario, eastern and central Manitoba, and to a 
less degree in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 


The later Precambrian formations consist in a large measure of sedimentary 
rocks—conglomerates, quartzites and slates. In an area lying immediately north 
of lake Huron and stretching northeast to beyond lake Timiskaming lies a succession 
of sediments known as the Huronian. These consist of: (a) the Bruce series, made 
up of conglomerates, quartzites and impure dolomitic limestone with an aggregate 
thickness of 2,700 to 12,000 feet; and (b) the Gowganda series, made up of boulder 
conglomerate and other materials probably of glacial origin, overlain by quartzite 
and calcareous quartzite, with an aggregate thickness of 12,000 feet. An erosion 
interval of considerable time intervened between the deposition of these two series. 
These strata are undulating with gentle dips except on the north shore of lake Huron 
and eastward, where they stand at high angles and represent the core of an ancient 
mountain range that probably flanked the southern edge of the continent. 


North of lake Superior the later Precambrian rocks are represented by a group 
of nearly flat-lying sediments known as the Kaministikwan group. This group 
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embraces: the Animikie series of conglomerate, iron formation, and shale; the Sibley 
series of conglomerate, sandstone, limestone, and tuff; and the Osler series of lavas, 
conglomerate, sandstone and tuff. 


In northwestern Manitoba the Precambrian formations are separated by an 
unconformity into an earlier Wekuskoan group of lavas and sediments and a later 
group of Missian sediments. Farther north in the Canadian Shield, the areas under- 
lain by the complex of altered volcanics and sediments of early Precambrian age 
are fewer and smaller and are found on Great Slave lake, Great Bear lake, Ferguson 
river, and at Cape Smith and a few other places. 


Strata, presumably of late Precambrian age, are known to occur on lake Atha- 
baska, Great Slave lake, east of Great Bear lake, on Belcher islands, on the east of 
Hudson bay and at other points in the Ungava peninsula. In the southern part of 
Ungava peninsula sediments are found that bear a resemblance to the Grenville- 
Hastings group of southern Quebec and southeastern Ontario. 


The Grenville-Hastings group consists of closely folded, highly altered sedi- 
ments intruded by, and in places interleaved with, granite. They are in general 
rusty-weathering banded gneisses, quartzose gneisses grading into quartzites, 
crystalline limestones, amphibolites, pyroxene-rich rocks and volcanic schists. 
Pegmatite dykes are common and anorthosite occupies large areas. The Grenville- 
Hastings group forms a belt in the southern part of the Canadian Shield, extending 
east from Georgian bay. The formations have not as yet been indubitably 
correlated with the Keewatin and Huronian rocks to the north. 


The Precambrian sediments have suffered intrusion at various times by granites. 
These have been unroofed at different stages in the history of the Precambrian, and 
pebbles of granite are found in the conglomerates as early as those of Keewatin age. 
So complete has been the unroofing of the granites that they are exposed over the 
greater portion of the Canadian Shield. Basic intrusives were common in later 
Precambrian times. Sills and dykes of diabase cut the late Precambrian sediments 
around lake Nipigon, to the west of lake Timiskaming and at many other points. 
A thick laccolith of norite and micropegmatite is found in the Sudbury district. 


The Canadian Shield was intensely glaciated during Pleistocene times, and in 
general only a scant amount of soil was left, sufficient partially to conceal the rocks 
and maintain a forest growth. In some areas, as in part of northern Ontario and 
Quebec, adjacent to the Canadian National Railway, stratified fine sediments were 
deposited in lakes formed in front of the retreating glacier. 


The Precambrian formations are prolific of mineral deposits of great number, 
variety and extent. These latter occur generally at or near the contact of the 
intrusives and the intruded rocks. Among them are the gold deposits of Porcupine 
and Kirkland Lake, associated with intrusions of porphyry, the silver deposits of 
Cobalt, South Lorrain and Gowganda, associated with diabase sills, the enormous 
nickel-copper deposits of Sudbury, associated with norite of a thick laccolithic 
intrusion, the auriferous copper sulphides of western Quebec, the copper-zinc sul- 
phides of Manitoba, the pitchblende and silver deposits of Great Bear lake, and the 
iron ores and iron pyrites of many localities of Ontario; in the Grenville-Hastings 
area are found deposits of galena, mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluorite, 
kaolin, molybdenite, talc and apatite. 

St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are divided into two 
parts by an arm of the Laurentian Plateau that extends southward into New York 
State, crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. They are 
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underlain by nearly horizontal Paleozoic sediments dipping gently away from the 
Canadian Shield and resting on the sloping surface of Precambrian rocks which, 
prior to the deposition of the Palzozoic strata, had been reduced to a physiographic 
condition similar to that existing on the Canadian Shield to-day. 


The sediments are almost wholly of marine origin, consist mainly of limestone, 
magnesian limestone and shale, and range in age from late Cambrian to late Devo- 
nian. 

In the Ottawa-Montreal division the latest strata are Ordovician: these, together 
with the Potsdam sandstone (Cambrian), have a thickness of about 6,000 feet. In 
the Great Lakes region of southern Ontario the Ordovician formations are succeeded 
upward by those of Silurian age and these in turn by strata of Devonian age. The 
Ordovician formations form a zone extending from Kingston to the Niagara escarp- 
ment and stretching northwest to Georgian bay and into Manitoulin island. The 
Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara escarpment and westward in a belt 
25 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from Niagara peninsula into Manitoulin 
island. West of this nearly the whole of the area between lake Erie and lake Huron 
is underlain by Devonian limestones and shales. Each in turn is exposed over an 
area farther to the southwest than the older and underlying formation, so that in 
travelling westward from Kingston to Sarnia one passes over the bevelled edges of 
successively younger strata. Borings made at Courtright, in the township of Moore, 
show a thickness of nearly 4,260 feet of sedimentary rocks. 


It is probable that the seas in which some of these sedimentary rocks were formed 
extended northward over the Precambrian rocks through Hudson bay into the Arctic 
ocean. ‘The presence of outliers on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and lake Timiska- 
ming in the south, and on lake Nicholson west of Hudson bay, of broad areas of 
Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations south of Hudson bay, and of Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations on the islands of the northern 
part of Hudson bay and of the Arctic seas, is clearly indicative of wide submergence. 
On the Arctic islands formations of Carboniferous (with coal seams) and Triassic 
ages are widespread, and there are patches of Tertiary sediments (with lignite). 
Sediments of Cretaceous age with lignite are found in Moose River basin. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands were covered by the glaciers of Pleistocene time, 
and the bedrock is to a great extent concealed by thick deposits of glacial till. In 
places are found stratified deposits that formed in lakes at the edge of the retreating 
ice sheet. Marine deposits were laid down in an arm of the sea that extended up 
what are now the St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys to a point above Ottawa. 


The only intrusives worthy of mention are the igneous rocks of alkali types 
that form the Monteregian hills in southern Quebec, Mount Royal and seven others 
to the east. They are circular or oval hills that rise 600 to 1,200 feet above the 
plain and appear to be stock-like bodies or fillings of conduits that may have led to 
volcanic vents or larger masses of intrusives. 


The mineral deposits are such as are usually found in the less altered sedi- 
mentary rocks. Petroleum has been produced in southern Ontario for 70 years; 
natural gas has been produced for 40 years in the counties bordering on lake Erie; 
salt has been obtained for a great many years from thick beds lying at a depth of 
about 1,000 feet in the counties bordering on lake Huron and lake St. Clair; gypsum 
is produced in the Grand River valley; limestone and dolomite, utilized in chemical 
and metallurgical industries, are widespread; materials for construction, for brick, 
tile and cement manufacture are abundant. 
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Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—-The Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are composed of geological formations ranging from Precambrian through Paleozoic 
to Mesozoic. The Paleozoic sediments pass upward from dominantly marine for- 
mations into dominantly continental formations. A complete succession is not, 
found and there are several breaks in sedimentation. 


Sediments, probably of Precambrian age, occur in southeastern Quebec, southern 
New Brunswick, northern Cape Breton island and on the Atlantic coast of the main- 
land of Nova Scotia. The thick series of slates and quartzites, known as the Gold- 
bearing series, forms a belt occupying a very considerable part of the mainland of 
Nova Scotia, faces the Atlantic coast and is probably of late Precambrian age. 


During the Paleozoic period numerous disturbances took place in sedimenta- 
tion; there were periods of uplift, of folding, and of erosion. Cambrian formations 
are found in southeastern Quebec, Ordovician formations are of extensive develop- 
ment in the Appalachian region from Vermont to Gaspé, Silurian and Devonian are 
well developed in Gaspé and the northwestern part of New Brunswick. Patches 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian rocks are found in other parts of 
the Appalachian and Acadian regions. 


The system of sediments most widely distributed in the Maritime Provinces 
is the Carboniferous. The formations are mainly of continental deposition although 
during Mississippian time a part of the area was submerged and received marine 
sediments. ‘Towards the close of Devonian time there was a period of intense 
mountain building and igneous activity.. Granite masses of large size were intruded 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and of smaller size in Gaspé and southeastern 
Quebec. The upheaval was succeeded by intense erosion, and in early Carboniferous 
time granite masses were exposed by the removal of the overlying rocks. 


The Carboniferous system occupies the triangular lowland forming much of 
_ the southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland to the south of these mountains, southwestern and 
northeastern Cape Breton island and Prince Edward island. On Prince Edward 
island the Carboniferous may pass upward into the Permian. In the Carboniferous 
system are found the coal measures of Sydney and Glace bay, of Inverness, Pictou 
and Cumberland counties, Nova Scotia; and of the Minto coal field, New Brunswick. 
The extensive gypsum deposits and the salt beds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are found in a formation of Mississippian age, and the bituminous shales of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also of early Carboniferous age. The Carboniferous 
system has in places been subjected to folding and faulting, but considerable areas 
have suffered little disturbance since these sediments were laid down. 


Sandstone and lava flows of Triassic age are exposed on the bay of Fundy, 
particularly on the south coast. North Mountain is composed of basic lava flows 
capping Triassic sandstone. During the Pleistocene period the whole of the Appala- 
chian and Acadian regions, with the exception of the higher parts of Gaspé, was 
subjected to glaciation. 


The most important economic minerals of the Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are coal, asbestos and gypsum. Reference has already been made to the occurrence 
of coal and gypsum. Asbestos occurs in altered peridotite in southeastern Quebec. 
These are the most productive deposits of the world. Chromite also occurs in the 
peridotite. Auriferous quartz veins, mainly of the interbedded type, are found on 
domes and pitching anticlines of the gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Zinc-lead 
deposits occur in the Devonian shales and limestones of Gaspé peninsula, zinc-lead- 
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copper sulphides in the southern part of Cape Breton island in a series of lava flows, 
copper deposits in southern Quebec, and salt in Nova Scotia and southeastern New 
Brunswick. 


Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by a series of nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. The 
Paleozoic rocks, consisting mainly of limestone, dolomite and shale of Ordovician, 
Silurian and Devonian ages, form a belt extending north through Manitoba and 
northwest through Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta down the basin of 
the Mackenzie river. East of the Mackenzie, rocks of Cambrian age are exposed 
in an area of limited extent. The Paleozoic formations rest upon the gently sloping 
shelf of the Canadian Shield and pass westward with a dip of a few feet a mile beneath 
the shales and sandstones of Cretaceous age. The Cretaceous formations occupy 
nearly the whole of the plain from western Manitoba to the Rocky mountains and 
extend northward nearly to the Mackenzie river. There are also large parts of the 
Mackenzie basin, particularly of the lower half, in which the Devonian limestones are 
overlain by Cretaceous sediments. The Cretaceous sediments vary from shales 
predominantly of marine origin in the east to sandstones predominantly of con- 
tinental origin in the west. Between the two are alternations of shales of marine 
origin with sandstones of brackish-water or fresh-water origin. 

The Cretaceous beds are overlain in places by sediments of Tertiary age. The 
most extensive Tertiary formations are found in the hills of southern Saskatchewan 
and in a belt running north through central Alberta, where they lie in a broad 
syncline. Glacial till is widespread and clays were deposited in large lakes formed 
on the retreat of the ice-sheet. A large part of southern Manitoba formed the bed 
of glacial lake Agassiz. 

The Interior Plains region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. The 
mining of coal is one of the important industries; bituminous coal and lignite are 
produced in large quantities in Alberta and lignite in smaller quantities in Saskat- 
chewan. ‘The Cretaceous sediments are the reservoirs of great quantities of natural 
gas, and these and underlying formations are the source of the oil of the Turner 
Valley and other oil fields of Alberta. Oil has also been struck in the Devonian 
rocks north of Norman on the Mackenzie river. Gypsum is obtained from the 
Paleozoic rocks of Manitoba and also occurs in northern Alberta. 


Western Cordillera.—In the western Cordillera is a very thick complete suc- 
cession of sediments of Precambrian, Palzeozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. 

The Rocky mountains consist of a series of great fault blocks in which an 
enormous thickness of Palzeozoic and Mesozoic sediments is exposed. Many thrusts 
of great extent have resulted in an over-riding of the Mesozoic sediments by the 
Palzozoic, and the erosion of the softer strata of the former has produced longi- 
tudinal valleys between the harder Paleozoic blocks. The Paleozoic formations 
consist mainly of limestones with less a nounts of sandstone and shale. A succes- 
sion with few breaks from the Cambrian through the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian 
and Carboniferous is found, and probably extends with certain deviations through- 
out the length of the Rocky mountains and Mackenzie mountains. Between 
the Cambrian and Precambrian beds there is apparently little angular unconformity, 
but the variation horizontally in the Precambrian strata, on which the Cambrian 
formations rest, and a similar variation in the ages of the over-lying Cambrian strata 
furnish evidence of a long period of erosion. The Mesozoic strata consist of soft 
shales and sandstones some of which are coal-bearing. Strata of Triassic, Jurassic, 
and Cretaceous ages are represented. 
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The mountains to the west of the Rocky Mountain trench in southern British 
Columbia are composed of a series of late Precambrian quartzites, slates and mag- 
nesian limestones of great thickness. There are wide areas in the vicinity of granitic 
intrusives in which intensive alteration of these sediments has taken place. The 
Precambrian rocks extend west as far as Upper Arrow and Shuswap lakes and north 
from the International Boundary probably half the length of the province. Quart- 
zites, mica schists and crystalline limestones with interbands and broad areas of 
schists of various kinds, and intrusive granite gneiss are found over a wide stretch 
of the Yukon plateau and are probably of Precambrian age. Slates, quartzites and 
conglomerates, also probably of the same age, occur along the northern part of the 
Alaska-Yukon boundary, in the Ogilvie range and in the Kluane district. 


On the interior plateau of British Columbia, limestones, quartzites and argillites 
of Carboniferous age and known as the Cache Creek group are of wide distribution. 
These are succeeded upward by argillites and limestones and a great mass of volcanic 
intrusives and effusives of Triassic age, and these are succeeded by sediments and 
volcanics of Jurassic age. The Triassic and Jurassic formations are widely distri- 
buted, are found on the islands to the west, and some at least extend into Yukon. 


Formations of Cretaceous age are found on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in a belt extending up the Fraser and along the eastern edge of the 
Coast range into the Skeena valley. They are mainly formations of continental 
origin and carry coal seams, but also include sediments of marine origin and volcanics. 


Very early Tertiary times were characterized by widespread orogenic distur- 
bances in the Cordillera. The Rocky mountains were formed and there was much 
folding and faulting in places in the interior, followed by intense erosion. Tertiary 
sediments, partly of continental deposition with seams of lignite and partly of 
marine deposition, occur at many points throughout the interior of the Cordillera 
_ and on Vancouver island. Lava flows capping some of these sediments cover broad 
stretches of the interior plateau. 


In Pleistocene time, nearly the whole of the Cordillera with the exception of a 
large area in Yukon was subjected to glaciation, and glaciation still persists in 
the mountainous regions. Volcanics of recent age are found in areas of limited 
extent. 


An episode of great economic importance in the geological history of the West 
was the intrusion of the granitic rocks of the Coast Range batholith and of acid rocks 
at different points in the interior, particularly in the southern part of British Col- 
umbia, in Mesozoic times. Many of the more important mineral deposits of British 
Columbia, such as the copper deposits of Hidden Creek, Britannia and Allenby 
mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district and the silver-lead 
deposits of the Slocan, had their origin in solutions given off by the magmas of these 
acid intrusives. 


The lead-zince deposit of the Sullivan mine lies in sedimentary rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. ‘Lhe Cretaceous and Tertiary formations carry seams of coal and 
lignite of great importance. There are economic deposits of other minerals in great 
variety throughout the Cordillera, and British Columbia is one of the leading 
mineral-producing provinces of Canada. ‘The gold of the once famous Klondike 
region was found in placers of an unglaciated area and the gold of the Cariboo district 
occurs mainly in Tertiary placers that were unaffected or little affected by glaciation. 
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Section 2.—Economic Geology of Canada, 1934.* 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the most important reports and 
articles treating of the economic geology of Canada published during 1934. The 
particular articles here referred to, although recently published, do not necessarily 
contain the best and most complete information on the subjects treated. For 
further information it is advisable to consult the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Mines. The reference numbers appearing throughout the text indicate 
the publishers as listed at the end of this paper. 


Asbestos.—Investigations of the asbestos and chromite deposits of the Thet- 
ford area and the study of the general geology of the Thetford and Disraeli quad- 
rangles, Quebec,! are continued by H. C. Cooke (see 1934-35 Year Book, p. 29). 
Some of the more important chromite deposits occur in the dunite; others are in the 
ordinary olivine-rich peridotite; and still others in the serpentinized pyroxene-rich 
peridotite. Although much chromite seems to be an original constituent of the 
rock and to form flowage bands, most of the best ore is of later date, and has been 
introduced into fault fissures in the consolidated rock. 


Chromite.—D. F. Kidd presents a study of the geology of chromite deposits 
of Obonga-Kashishibog area, Thunder Bay district, Ontario.1 Extending east to 
west through the area is a belt of volcanics and sediments with probably associated 
intrusives, bounded by granite-gneiss and granite, and overlain by little disturbed 
sediments and diabase sheets of Keweenawan age. Chromite occurrences are 
limited to a lenticular body of serpentine rock about three and a quarter miles 
long and three-quarters of a mile wide. 


Clays.—A comprehensive report on buff and white burning clays in southern 
Saskatchewan! is made by F. H. McLearn and J. F. McMahon. Geological occur- 
rence, winning, classification and description of occurrences of the clays are fully 
covered. 

A report on the lignite and refractory clay deposits of the Onakawana lignite 
fields, northern Ontario, incorporating an appendix entitled “Laboratory Classi- 
fication of Refractory Clays” by R. J. Montgomery,’ is made by W. S. Dyer and 
A. R. Crozier. Two types of refractory clays are found: dark carbonaceous plastic 
clays which occur along with the lignite, and various coloured clays which occur 
with thick beds of white quartz sand. 

A. R. Crozier provides a study of refractory clay deposits on the Missinaibi 
river, Ontario. It may be stated safely that the preliminary survey indicates 
promising deposits. 

Coal.—A detailed description of Michel coal area, British Columbia, and 
Coleman South area, Alberta,! is given by B. R. MacKay; Michel coal field is the 
most important in Western Canada. Coal in these two fields occurs in the 
Kootenay formation. 

A technical and economic investigation of northern Ontario lignite made by 
the Northern Ontario Research Foundation indicates that immediate commercial 
development of the lignite in this area is not recommended. 

Copper.—A description of the Hidden Creek ore bodies, Portland Canal area, 
British Columbia, is provided by N. E. Nelson in the British Columbia Miner. The 
ore deposits are replacement bodies in a remnant of argillites and greenstones caught 
up in the granite rocks of the Coast Range batholith. 


*Prepared under the direction of F. C. C. Lynch, Director, Bureau of Economic Geology, Geological 
Survey, Department of Mines, Ottawa, by P. J. Moran, B.Sc. 
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In an article entitled ‘Structural Relationships to Ore Deposition at the Britan- 
nia Mine’, appearing in the British Columbia Miner, Frank Ebbutt indicates the 
relation between structure and economic deposits. He points out that the all 
important factor, prior to ore deposition, is the development of folds in the incom- 
petent footwall rock and the resultant brecciation or fissuring that takes place 
adjacent to these folds. 

A description of the geology and ore deposits of Copper Mountain, Similka- 
meen district, British Columbia,! is published by Victor Dolmage. Volcanic tuffs 
and breccias are intruded by augite diorite stocks and later pegmatite and other 
dykes. The copper deposits fall into the following well-defined groups: (1) bornite 
deposits associated in position and origin with a diorite stock, (2) chalcopyrite- 
hematite deposits related to and situated in a diorite stock, and (3) chaleopyrite- 
pyrite deposits occupying a wide belt of doubtful affiliations. Gold and silver are 
present in the copper ore in small but important amounts. 

A description of the sulphide deposits at Cape Smith, east coast of Hudson bay, 
Quebec,’ is presented by H. C. Gunning. The vicinity is underlain by altered lavas 
and some sediments cut by diorite dykes. Lenticular replacement bodies of fine- 
grained pyrrhotite, cut by veinlets of coarser pyrrhotite some of which carry chal- 
copyrite and pyrite, occur in the sediments and occasionally along contacts between 
the lavas and diorite. So far no commercial values of metals have been found in the 
sulphide bodies. 

The geology and ore deposits of the Horne mine, Noranda, Quebec,’ are described 
by Peter Price. The rocks in the immediate vicinity of the mine, with the exception 
of some intrusives, are of Keewatin age. Determination of the age of mineralization 
is a problem that presents many puzzling features. The most logical interpretation 
is that the ore bodies are post Later-Diabase in age. 

M. E. Wilson provides a comprehensive report on the Amulet mine, Noranda 
district, Quebec.!. The rocks of the region, in which the Amulet mine is situated, 
except for a quartz diabase dyke of late Precambrian age, belong to the early Pre- 
cambrian complex consisting chiefly of Abitibi (Keewatin) lavas cut by numerous 
intrusive rocks of various ages. The ore masses are for the most part tabular in 
form, the highest grade ore in the case of deposits associated with the rhyolite 
breccia-andesite contact lying directly beneath the andesite cover. The ore consists 
chiefly of sphalerite and chalcopyrite. : 


Gold.—The search for gold throughout the Dominion continues with undi- 
minished zeal. Old prospects are receiving attention; abandoned mines are being 
reconditioned and opened up; and a number of recent finds are developing favour- 
ably. 

A short article upon the mining industry of the Yukon Territory, 1933, and 
notes on the geology of Carmacks map-area} is written by H. 8S. Bostock. The 
Carmacks area is underlain by granite, syenite, and basic intrusives, separated by 
belts of older rocks and by areas of younger voleanic rocks that lie unconformably 
upon them. 

A short paper upon the Nahanni-Francis River district, Yukon and Northwest 
Territories‘ is prepared by F. A. Kerr. 

The British Columbia Miner contains a description of the Norgold Mines, 
Limited, holdings, Atlin district, British Columbia, by J. E. R. Wood. The main 
deposit is a true fissure vein, varying in width from three to eight feet and about 
three thousand feet long, cutting schistose and gneissoid members of the St. Stephens 
group of rocks which are Pre-Devonian in age, 
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Victor Dolmage presents an interesting paper upon the history, regional geology, 
and mining development of the Cariboo and Bridge River areas, British Columbia.* 


The results of an examination of Lillooet map-area, British Columbia,' is 
incorporated in a short report by J. F. Walker. The rocks of this area consist of 
folded, schistose sediments and volcanics invaded by various types of granite and 
quartz diorite. Lode gold deposits, which are of prime importance in the area, 
occur in rocks competent to maintain fissures. 


Development and present operations at Bralorne Mines, Ltd., Bridge River district, 
British Columbia,® are indicated by B: Bosustow. Gold is found in quartz veins 
associated with sulphides of arsenic, antimony, lead, zinc, and copper. The veins 
usually are banded, but large masses of quartz are found as replacements of the 
wall rocks. The massive quartz is usually of much lower grade than the vein quartz 
but it carries sufficient values to make it profitable to mine with the vein. 


In the British Columbia Miner, members of the staff of the Pioneer mine, Cad- 
wallader Creek area, Bridge River district, British Columbia, including David Sloan, 
Howard T. James, Paul Schultz, Russell J. Spry, H. K. McKenzie, Ross Thompson, 
Wylie Grant and H. C. Nichols, publish a comprehensive report upon the history, 
geology, mining methods, milling, mechanical equipment, cost accounting, social 
welfare, and transportation in connection with developments at the Pioneer mine. 


The general geology, lode deposits, and placer deposits of Willow River map- 
area, Cariboo district, British Columbia,! are described by George Hanson and 
W. E. Cockfield. The greater part of the area is underlain by quartzites and 
argillaceous sediments (Cariboo Series). Overlying these rocks in the eastern part 
of the area are sedimentary and volcanic rocks believed to be of late Paleozoic and 
Mesozoic age. Overlying the Cariboo Series at the western edge of the map-area 
are argillaceous and basaltic rocks of Mesozoic age. The mineral deposits are 
quartz veins, many of which are gold bearing. Placer gold may occur in ancient 
stream gravels, in gravels on bed rock benches, underlain and overlain by boulder 
clay, in glacial drift, and in post-glacial gravels. 

In the British Columbia Miner an article appears upon the mineralogy of the 
Cariboo Gold Quartz mine by H. V. Warren. A study of the ore leaves no doubt 
as to the deep-seated origin of the gold. 

A short description of the Vidette mine and mill, Kamloops district, British 
Columbia, is written by George F. Dickson in the British Columbia Miner. The 
principal vein, known as the Tenfold, consisting of white quartz containing pyrite, 
chalcopyrite, and tellurides, averages about sixteen inches wide. The vein lies in 
the Nicola formation and has remarkable continuity. 


In the British Columbia Miner, Angus W. Davis describes the rejuvenation of 
the Jewell gold mine, situated about eight miles from Greenwood, Similkameen 
district, British Columbia. The Jewell vein strikes north and south and dips 
about forty-five degrees to the east. It is persistent and can be traced for a distance 
of four thousand feet. The filling is quartz with dissemination of pyrite and galena 
and occasionally a little telluride. The ore occurs in shoots of three to four feet 
average width. 

The nature of Ymir Mine ore deposits, Kootenay district, British Columbia, 
is outlined by S. 8. Fowler in the British Columbia Miner. The Ymir ore body is a 
quartz filling of a fissure in late Precambrian Pend d’Oreille schist and argillite. 
‘The fissure cuts both strike and dip of the host rock. The ore consists of lead and 
zinc sulphides, carrying gold and silver values, in quartz, 
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A short article upon the Second Relief mine, Kootenay district, British Col- 
umbia, is written by I. E. Mason in the British Columbia Miner. A dioritic satellite 
of the Nelson batholith penetrates a volcanic host rock, in a series of fingers, leaving 
pendent masses of the volcanic formation. At the contacts of these diorite fingers 
and the greenstones, on both foot and hanging walls, the veins of the mine occur. 
Mineralization consists of quartz associated with pyrrhotite, pyrite and chalcopyrite. 
Gold is found in specks and fine flakes associated with the sulphides and quartz. 


In a work entitled “Geology and Mineral Deposits of Salmo Map-Area, Koot- 
enay District, British Columbia’! J. F. Walker affords descriptions of the general 
geology of the area and of the intimate geology of various mining developments. 
Gold is found in quartz veins cutting quartzites. The quartz veins are mineralized 
with pyrrhotite, pyrite, sphalerite, and a little chalcopyrite. Zine and zinc-lead 
replacement deposits occur in limestone. 


A study of the geology of the west half of Amisk Lake area, Saskatchewan,! is 
made by J. F. Wright and C. H. Stockwell. Precambrian volcanics, sediments and 
various intrusives underlie the area. In the southwest corner of the area examined 
Palozoic strata occur. Gold values are found in schist and rusty capping. 


In a preliminary paper upon gold occurrences of Flinflon district, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan,! J. F. Wright and C. H. Stockwell describe a few of the gold 
prospects in the area. Investigations have not advanced far enough to warrant 
presenting a statement of the geological features of the vicinity. 


The geology of the Granville Lake district, Manitoba,! is described by G. W. H. 
Norman as consisting of Precambrian volcanics, sediments and intrusives. Quartz 
veins with reported assay values in gold occur in the district but none so far have 
proved of commercial importance. 


I. M. Burwash provides a description of the geology of the Kakagi Lake area, 
Kenora district, Ontario. Precambrian volcanics and sediments are cut by a series 
of intrusives. Quartz veins carrying gold are found in shear zones in gneiss, quartz- 
porphyry and volcanics. 


James E. Thomson submits a preliminary report on the geology of Straw- 
Rowan Lakes area, Kenora district, and descriptions of recent developments in Lake 
of the Woods, Saganaga Lake, and Port Arthur areas, Ontario. The greater part 
of the Straw-Rowan Lakes area is underlain by Keewatin rocks. A belt of Timiska- 
ming sediments, four miles in length, is traced from Sucan lake westward through 
the eastern part of Pipestone lake. Similar sediments are found again along the 
strike on the northwest arm of Pipestone lake and continue westward through 
Schistose lake, where they nose out. The Keewatin and Timiskaming series are 
intruded by granite and associated quartz, feldspar, and granite porphyries, all of 
Algoman age. In the vicinity of Straw lake, native gold associated with carbonates 
and sulphides are found in quartz stringers occurring in feldspar porphyry. 


The results of geological field investigations in the Straw-Manitou Lakes area, 
Kenora district, Ontario,’ are incorporated in a report by James E. Thomson. 
Gold is the only metal that has been found to date in commercially valuable deposits. 
It occurs chiefly in quartz veins associated with pyrite, chalcopyrite, molybdenite, 
sphalerite, and galena, located in Keewatin lavas and fragmentals and also in 
porphyry masses. _ 

A study of the geology of Manitou-Stormy Lakes area? is also presented by 
James E.Thomson. The rocks found in the area consist of a Precambrian complex 
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involving volcanics, sediments, and intrusives. Gold occurs in quartz veins in 
massive sulphide bodies, in schist impregnated with sulphides, and in porphyry 
dykes. 

A preliminary report on Mine Centre area, Rainy River district, Ontario,! is 
prepared by T. L. Tanton. Seine, Keewatin, and Couchiching strata are invaded 
by small and large igneous bodies of various rock types. Gold quartz veins are 
found in quartz porphyry and volcanics. Gold values are irregularly distributed 
and in some cases appear to be located in shoots characterized by a certain association 
of minerals. 

Ii. L. Bruce describes the geology of the Red Lake area, Patricia district, 
Ontario. Precambrian volcanics and sediments are intruded by granite, granite- 
porphyry, ete. Gold occurs in quartz veins which may have any of the consolidated 
rocks as walls. Spectacular specimens have been obtained from veins in the mar- 
ginal zones of the granite. 

An examination of the Shabumeni-Birch Lakes area, district of Kenora, Ontario, 
made by George D. Furse indicates that the area is underlain by Precambrian sedi- 
ments and volcanics cut by a series of later intrusions. Quartz veins with greater 
or less gold content are found in the basic volcanics, acid volcanics, amphibole- 
diorite rocks, basic dykes intruding the older granite, and in acid dykes perhaps 
belonging to the early part of the later Algoman intrusion. 

A report upon the geology of the Pashkokgan-Misehkow area, lying north of 
lake Nipigon is made by W. 8. Dyer.? Interbedded Keewatin greenstones, sedi- 
ments, and iron formation, cut by stocks and dykes of granite pegmatite and por- 
phyry are of wide extent. This rock relationship is of the type usually associated 
with gold deposits in the Canadian Shield. The eastern part of the area appears 
more favourable for prospecting than the western part. 

In a preliminary report on the Cat River-Kawinagans Lake area, Ontario,? 
W. D. Harding points out a previously unmapped belt of Precambrian greenstones 
and sediments which extends east from the vicinity of Slate Falls on the Cat river 
for a distance of at least fifty miles. 


Preliminary reports on the Namewaminikan (Sturgeon) river and Little Long 
Lac gold area, Thunder Bay district, Ontario,? made by HE. L. Bruce contain short 
descriptions of the general geology and of the most important discoveries made in 
the areas. 

A preliminary report on the Lochalsh-Missinabi area, Algoma district, Ontario,’ 
is provided by E. M. Burwash. Owing to the great amount of overburden a more 
detailed survey is necessary to determine the boundaries of the gold-bearing for- 


. mation accurately. 


A summary of the mining geology of the Vipond gold mine, Porcupine district, 
Ontario,°® is written by E. Y. Dougherty. In the region, Keewatin volcanics and 
Timiskaming sediments extending from the Dome property to the Coniaurum pro- 
perty have been folded into an east-northeast pitching syncline. The principal foci 
for ore bodies lie in or near carbonaceous zones and especially in or near contortions 
in these zones, in certain lava flows where these flows are well fissured, and along 
the sheared east contact zone of the Crown porphyry. 


W.S. Dyer presents a preliminary report on the geology of the Matachewan- 


‘Kenogami gold area and describes some of the properties east of Kirkland lake.* 


The Matachewan-Kenogami area may be regarded as a broad northwestward- 
trending syncline of Keewatin greenstones bounded by Algoman granite batholiths. 
6302—3 
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Actually there may be and in some places are more than one syncline as in Powell 
township. The axes of the synclines are marked by Timiskaming sediments. 
Within the syncline there are numerous intrusive masses of syenite, syenite-por- 
phyry, diorite, etc., of greatly varied type and of somewhat later age than the 
granite. All the foregoing rocks are cut by a series of diabase dykes. Two major 
faults are found, both striking nearly north and south, and there is some evidence of 
several other faults witb a similar strike. Much shearing was found throughout the 
area. The Young-Davidson ore body is part of a red porphyry intrusion lying 
along this belt. 


In the Burntbush River area, thirty-five miles north of lake Abitibi,’ Robert 
Thomson found Keewatin volcanics intruded by batholiths largely of granite com- 
position. The youngest consolidated rocks in the area are diabase dykes. In the 
writer’s opinion, the area of rock exposed is too small to justify extensive pros- 
pecting. 

A preliminary report on the geology of the Opeepeesway Lake area, Sudbury 
district, with notes on Swayze, Horwood Lake, and West Shiningtree areas, Ontario, 
is submitted by H. C. Laird. The main geological features consist of a broad belt of 
Keewatin voleanic rocks flanked on either side by widespread areas of granite and 
traversed along the strike by belts of sedimentary rocks known as the Ridout Series. 
Algoman intrusives consist of the regional granite, dykes and small bosses of por- 
phyry and lamprophyre, and dykes and sills of quartz diorite. There is reason to 
believe that porphyry masses underlie the greenstone and sediments at probably 
no very great depth. 


W.S. Savage provides a preliminary report on the geology and most important 
prospects in Strathy township, Timagami Forest Reserve, Ontario.’ The area 
examined is underlain chiefly by basic Keewatin greenstones which have suffered 
intrusion during several later periods. A large mass of quartz porphyry and quartz 

porphyry schist strikes northeast-southwest across the western half of the area. 


A study of the geology of Beattie gold mine, Duparquet township, Quebec,’ is 
submitted by J. J. O’Neill. Keewatin andesitic pillow lavas with some tuffaceous 
- sediments are the oldest rocks which occupy the immediate vicinity of Beattie mine, 
and are intruded by syenite porphyry and bostonite porphyry, apparently as small 
bosses and sills. The valuable mineralization at the Beattie mine is of the dis- 
seminated sulphide replacement type. Gold, the only metal of economic import- 
ance, is closely associated with finely crystalline pyrite and extremely fine arseno- 
pyrite. . 


A description of the geology of the Senneterre map-area, Abitibi county, Quebec, 
is given by L. V. Bell and A. M. Bell in the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau 
of Mines. The area is underlain by a Precambrian complex of igneous and sedi- 
mentary rocks. Gold-bearing veins are found within the granite rocks and also in 
the Keewatia rocks. The deposits in the former type so far prove the most import- 
ant. . 
“Siscoe Gold Mines, Limited’ is the subject of a paper by D. A. Smith. Highly 
metamorphosed Keewatin volcanics are intruded by soda-rich granodiorite or 
quartz diorite of Timiskaming age. Gold occurs in quartz veins sometimes asso- 


ciated with tourmaline, pyrite, or chalcopyrite. There are several veins being 


worked at the present time and it has been noted that they show a tendency either 
to parallel or be at right angles to the granodiorite contact. 
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A description of the Montague gold mine, Halifax county, Nova Scotia,® is 
given by J. G. A. Stevenson. Quartz veins varying from an inch to twenty-four 
inches in width occur in slate belts in quartzite country rock. The veins are situated 
on the flank of an anticline and their dip is nearly vertical. The chief minerals 
present are pyrite and arsenopyrite. The gold is free either alone or in physical 
combination with arsenopyrite. 


Placer Gold.—An article on Manson River and Slate Creek placer deposits, 
Omineca district, British Columbia, is written by F. A. Kerr. | Placer operations 
have been conducted in the area for a great number of years. Some gold has been 
produced. No important deposits, however, have yet been found in the area. 

In the British Columbia Miner, Donald. D. Fraser provides a description of 
Tertiary channels of the Cariboo district, British Columbia. Early Tertiary, late 
Tertiary, and post-glacial channels are recognized. 


Lead-Zinc.—The Sullivan mine, Kootenay district, British Columbia, is 
described by H. G. Nichols in the British Columbia Miner. The two big ore shoots 
in the five thousand feet length of the mineralized zone consist of fine-grained replace- 
ment by lead, zinc, and iron sulphides of beds of argillaceous quartzite. Although 
Some contortions occur resulting in certain cases in a width of two hundred and 
fifty feet measured at right angles to the dip, the footwall at least is regular. With 
tbe known structural conditions in the whole extent of the enclosing formation 
which has a thickness of eight thousand feet, there exists no uncertainty as to where 
to look for the continuation of the deposit on any horizon. . 

A study of the geology and mineral deposits of the Rush Lake area, Sudbury 
district, Ontario,! is written by H. M. Bannerman. Lead-zine, copper, and iron 
occurrences in the area are described. 


Limestone.—A comprehensive work upon limestones of Canada, their occur- 
rence and characteristics, Maritime Provinces,? is submitted by M. F. Goudge. 
The report is based on a survey of limestone resources of Can:.da made with the 
‘object of obtaining data on the physical and chemical characteristics of the deposits, 
methods of quarrying, preparing stone for the market, the technology of lime manu- 
facture, and on the uses of lime and limestone in the various industries. 


Magnesite.—A short article upon magnesite in Canada is written by M. E. 
Wilson.t The only deposits containing magnesite in Canada that have been mined 
extensively are masses of magnesite-dolomite found near the southern border of the 
Canadian Precambrian Shield in Grenville and Harrington townships, north of the 
village of Grenville, in the county of Argenteuil, Quebec. 


Nickel.—A description of the nickel-bearing rocks near Choate, British Col- 
umbia,! is given by W. E. Cockfield and J. F. Walker. The rocks in the vicinity of 
the ore deposits consist of schistose rocks, pyroxenite, hornblendite, and diorite. 
The mineral deposits consist of disseminations of sulphides in hornblendite. Pyrrho- 
tite is by far the most abundant sulphide, and is followed by pentlandite and chal- 
copyrite. The only other metalliferous minerals are, probably, chromite, and 
possibly, some magnetite. The ore bodies on which work has’ been done give 
promise of being of reasonable size, and the development campaign now in progress 
should quickly test their continuity in depth. ; 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, W. H. Collins submits a 
comprehensive study of the life history of the Sudbury nickel irruptive. Three 
explanations have been offered to account for the presence of norite and micro- 
pegmatite in the nickel irruptive: (1) that the nickel irruptive is a single intrusion 
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of magma that differentiated during cooling, under the influence of gravity, into a 
lower norite portion of relatively high specific gravity and an upper lighter micro- 
pegmatite portion; (2) that the norite and micropegmatite are two separate intru- 
sions; and (3) that there is only one intrusion, the upper part of which became 
micropegmatite by assimilation of the overlying sedimentary rocks. The first 
theory, that of differentiation in place of a single intrusion, is the most widely 
accepted and appears to be in much the best accord with the known facts. This 
theory assumes fractional crystallization. Following comprehensive field investi- 
gations, however, Collins comes to the conclusion that the original magma of the 
nickel irruptive separated while in a liquid state into norite and micropegmatite 
magmas and that near the end of this process some of the norite magma escaped 
into cracks in the floor to form the basic offsets. 


Oil and Gas.—M. Y. Williams provides a summary of the mineral resources of 
Peace River area, British Columbia.> It is concluded by the writer that gas may 
be expected on all favourable structures in this area and that oil will probably be 
found in some of the easterly structures, although at. five thousand feet or more. 
Raw materials for Portland cement, marl, calcareous tufa, ochre, limonite, bog iron 
and placer gold occur in the district. 


The oil and gas potentialities in the Aldersyde area, about twenty miles south 
of Calgary, Alberta,° are discussed by R. M. 5. Owens. Prospecting within the area 
necessitates very deep drilling but compensation lies in the absence of pronounced 
irregularities in the geological structure, thus leading to less hazardous operations 
and the knowledge that all prospective horizons can be encountered. 


The Journal of Geology contains a paper by Charles E. Michener upon the 
northward extension of the Sweetgrass Arch. Compressive stresses no doubt had 
an influence on the attitude of the west flank of the Sweetgrass Arch, but it is believed 
by the writer that the stresses that really controlled the uplift were dominantly 
vertical in their action and the initial arch having once been established in the 
Paleozoic, has been intermittently rejuvenated. 


Platinum.—‘Platinum and Allied Metal Deposits of Canada’! by J. J. 
O’Neill and H. C. Gunning provides a comprehensive résumé of existing knowledge 
of the geology of platinum deposits and concise descriptions of occurrences in Canada 
and foreign countries. 


Silica.—A report upon a hydrous-silica deposit, situated north of Minaki, 
Ontario,! is made by J. F. Wright and C. H. Stockwell. The deposit lies in an 
area of Precambrian sediments and lavas penetrated by bodies of granite and peg- 
matite. The body of porous, friable material carrying hydrous-silica resulted from 
the leaching action of waters in ascending along a fissure. 


Silver.—A report upon the Slocan mining camp, Kootenay district, British 
Columbia,! is written by C. E. Cairnes. The Selkirk mountains, within which the 
Sandon and Slocan map-areas lie, are composed of formations ranging in age from 
Precambrian to Tertiary, but Precambrian measures and post-Triassic intrusives 
occupy the major part of the territory. The Slocan Series, of Tertiary age, which is 
widely exposed in the area examined comprises a variety of sediments classed as 
slates, argillites, limestones, quartzites, conglomerates and tuffaceous beds. The 
deposits comprise fissure-filling and replacement types and occur mainly in the 
sediments of the Slocan Series. A number of important deposits have also been 
found in granite and a few discoveries have been made in other formations. The 
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principal valuable ore minerals are argentiferous galena, argentiferous grey copper, 
and sphalerite. 

In a paper entitled “Silver Mineralization at Great Bear Lake’’* C. M. Furnival 
describes the bearing which certain field relations may have upon the problem of 
the source of mineralization inthe area. The writer submits that the silver mineral- 
ization is genetically related to the parent magma of the basic sills. 

Water.—A comprehensive study of the surface deposits and ground water 
supply of the Winnipeg map-area, Manitoba,! is incorporated in a report by W. A. 
Johnston. The waters may be broadly classified into three groups according to 
the ways in which they occur. One group comprises the shallow waters that com- 
monly lie within 50 or 60 feet from the surface. These shallow wells are fed by the 
rainfall absorbed through the soil and are abundant only in certain areas where the 
surface depositsare porous. Asecond group comprises those waters that lie at various 
depths up to 200 to 300 feet beneath clay or other only slightly pervious material 
and do not rise appreciably in the hole when tapped by the drill. They are found 
in sandy or gravelly beds in the surface deposits and in porous strata of the bedrock. 
The waters of the third group are the artesian-well waters that rise to the surface 
or part way, depending upon the elevation of the ground at the well site and the 
amount of pressure. They occur in sandy or gravelly beds below clay in the surface 
deposits and in porous beds in the bedrock at various depths from 80 to 1,000 feet. 
Their source is the rainfall absorbed by porous beds, or from streams traversing 
these beds, through which the waters pass downward and laterally to the water- 
bearing strata in which it is held by the impervious rocks above and below, and 
which may lie at a considerable distance from the intake or source rocks. 


Sources or Reports AND ARTICLES REFERRED To IN THE Texr:—!Geological Survey, Department 
of Mines, Ottawa, Ontario; 2Mines Branch, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Ontario; *Department of Mines, 
Toronto, Ontario; 4‘Canadion Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Quebee; ‘Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, Drummond Building, Montreal, Quebec; ‘Engineering and Mining Journal, New York, U.S.A. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. 


An article on Seismology in Canada, by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., appeared 
at p. 37 of the Canada Year Book, 1931. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.L.S., and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., and 
revised by the latter. See p. 25 of the 1922-23 edition or p. 73 of the 1921 edition. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading 
by P. A. Taverner, of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See p. 32 of the 1922-23 
edition or p. 82 of the 1921 edition. 


PART VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic life of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later 
mainly, upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pursuits, 
conserving their remaining resources and utilizing those of less developed areas as 
far as practicable. 
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Canada is distinctly a new country, and her resources are for the most part 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, 
especially in so young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
in the cases of those resources which admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
ment or augmentation of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
sylviculture, fur-farming or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 


In recent years numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value 
of the resources have been made. <A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to later chapters 
—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this volume. 


Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,281,915,- 
520 acres), it is estimated that approximately 352,157,190 acres are potential agri- 
cultural lands, including grazing lands associated with farm lands. The estimate is 
based on the best information available, which, for the more northerly parts, is 
uncertain; the total is made up by adding to the area now occupied by agriculturists 
all lands considered to be possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at 
present under cultivation is but a fraction of this total, the extent under field crops 
in 1935 being 56,923,960 acres, while the total area under pasture in the same year 
was 8,341,138 acres. Statistics of farm lands at the Census of 1931 place the area 
then occupied at 163,114,034 acres; the area of what may be considered as agri- 
cultural land still available for occupation was, therefore, 189,043,156 acres. In 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories there were 5,197 acres in occupied farms in 
1931, while it is officially estimated that there are 9,000,000 acres of potential agri- 
cultural land. Thus the total area of occupied farms in the Dominion in 1931 was 
163,119,231 acres and that of available agricultural land 198,043,156 acres, making 
a grand total of 361,162,387 acres of agricultural land out of the total land area of 
2,218,595,520 acres. Details are given by provinces in Table 7. See also Table 1 
of Chapter XX VITI—Character and Disposition of Lands in Canada. 


7.—Area of Occupied and Estimated Potential Agricultural Lands in the Nine 
Provinces and in all Canada, 1931, with Estimated Land Area, 1936. 


" i cote ‘ By ; i 
: rea vailable otentia an 
Province. Occupied. for Agricultural Area, 
Occupation. Land.1 1936. 
acres acres acres acres 
Prince Hdward. Islands cee uae oe eee 1,191,202 66, 988 1,258, 190 1,397, 760 
INOVEISCOtIan.. Ns ives eee ene Ae ee 4,302,031 3,789, 969 8,092, 000 13,275,520 
Newibsrinswicleret eer ien stones on tok eee 4,151,596 6, 566, 404 10,718, 000 17,582, 7208 
MUSDEC A. FE Pe Ake hese ee ee ae eee, 2 ee 17,304, 164 26, 440, 886 43,745,0002) 335,061,760 
On TAR ON ows. bration ee AE ea ens ee. 22,840, 898 42,996, 102 65, 837, 000 232, 500, 480 
Manitoba: £2.46. 48. tea enor ne eR eae 15,131, 685 17, 248,315 32,380, 000 140, 622, 720 
Saskatchewan peewee A ain) ee ese eee 55,673,460 24,400,540 80,074, 000 152,304, 000 
PD OR TAM hes ks wie eyon Stent seta Soo nen ae ae 38,977,457 48,472,543 87,450,000 | 159,232,000 
BritishiColumbiay...to. snark eee tare ee 3,541,541 19,061, 459 22.603,0002) 229,938,560 
Totals for the Provinces......... 163,114,034 | 189,043,156 | 352,157,190 |1,281,915,5203 
AVulkcontangde Ni Wis benntcn selec emten saat ene. sete: 5,197 9,000, 000 9,005,197 | 936,680,000 
Grand Totals for Canada.......| 163,119,231 | 198,043,156 | 361,162,387 12,218,595,5203 


1These estimates have been made by the Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior. 


2Subject to revision. 


3Figures have been revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Thus, in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still avail- 
able for settlement and, while the nature of the soil and of the climate may in some 
cases restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder crops can be 
profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising is carried on successfully 
both in the more densely settled areas and beyond their frontiers. 


The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, particu- 
larly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, 
and the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario are 
pre-eminently mixed-farming communities, various districts specializing in dairying, 
tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has long been famous 
for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta the production of grains, especially wheat, is still of primary import- 
ance but is giving’ way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock- 
raising industry, once so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former 
importance. In British Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted principally to 
apple and other fruit crops, and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver 
island are given over to general farming and market gardening. 


Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, which is suited to the growing of splendid crops, is to a large 
extent undeveloped, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta 
await cultivation. 


Forests.—The forests of Canada rank second only to agriculture in their 
contribution to the national income. It is estimated that forest products make 
up about 15 p.c. of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways, and the heavy 
excess of exports over imports which the wood and paper group provides, amounting 
to $139,733,022 for the fiscal year ended March, 1935, constitutes an important 
factor in Canada’s balance of international trade. 


Canada’s forest area may be roughly divided into three main parts: (1) the 
great coniferous forest of the Pacific slope; (2) the northern forest, principally 
coniferous, which stretches from the east slopes of the Rockies, north of the prairies 
and of the Great Lakes to Labrador; and (3) the mixed softwood and hardwood 
forests extending from lake Superior through southern Ontario and Quebec to the 
Maritime Provinces. 

Canada’s forest area is estimated at 1,254,082 square miles, or 36-2 p.c. of 
the land area. Some of this is agricultural land, and, allowing for this and the 
maintenance of an adequate proportion of woodlands in agricultural districts, it is 


considered that 1,130,000 square miles can be utilized to the best advantage under 


forest. Not all of this area can be considered as capable of producing timber at 
the present time, only some 800,783 square miles being regarded as accessible and 
productive, of which 404,044 is young growth, leaving 396,739 square miles of land 
carrying timber of merchantable size. With regard to quantity of timber, the 
accessible stand has been estimated at 170,141 million cubic feet, or 245,313 million 
feet b. m. of saw timber and 1,107,179 thousand cords of pulpwood, cordwood, etc. 
The stands in Eastern Canada make up 67 p.c. of the total, those in British Columbia 
account for 18 p.c., leaving 14 p.c. of the accessible timber in the Prairie Provinces. 


The total annual depletion under normal conditions of production is estimated 
to be about 4,158 million cubic feet. Until the growth studies are completed and 
the distribution of age-classes is known, it will be impossible to tell whether the 
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forest resources as a whole are being depleted or not. Certainly, in some districts 
they have already been seriously depleted, and this depletion has necessitated either 
the moving of the industries dependent on them or the transportation of the timber 
from more distant sources. ‘The exhaustion of local supplies of timber has forced 
the abandonment of many sawmills and the consequent impoverishment of the 
settlements which had grown up around them. With a knowledge of the productive 
capacity of the forests and the adoption of suitable working plans, these industries 
could have been operated on a permanent basis. 


A classification of Canada’s forest area is given in Table 8. The total of forest 
land is divided into the areas at present carrying timber of merchantable sizes or 
valuable young growth, and other areas unsuited for present exploitation. It may 
be pointed out, however, that many of these latter will develop into productive areas 
as the demand increases and transportation facilities are extended. The totals of 
forest land given in this table refer to areas which are on the whole better suited to 
forest production than to any other purpose, although they include about 41,637 
square miles of occupied agricultural land at present covered with forest. 


8.—Classification of Forest Land in Canada, 1935. 


Productive. 
Softwood Mixed Hardwood 
Province or Totals. Type. Type. Type. aes 5 Total 
Territory. duckie Forested. 
Mer er Me 
Young Young ng Young 
chant- chant- chant- chant- 
able. Growth able G owth able Growth. ble. Growth. 
sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. sq. 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. |miles.}| miles. |miles.| miles. | miles. miles. 
P. EB. Island........ 485 240 485 240] = ~ Re n 725 
Nova Scotia....... 7,470| 4,480} 5,000} 3,000] 670 480} 1,800; 1,000 50 12,000 
New Brunswick....} 14,584 7,189} 5,884 2,416] 7,378 3,883] 1,322 890 189 21,962 
Quebecs.c a nee aes 213,500} 90,000} 164,400} 54,000/42,700| 23,400) 6,400} 12,600) 70,000} 373,500 
Ontario 7 cen: 56,100) 113,900] 19,500} 45,500)29,300| 53,700) 7,300) 14,700} 70,000) 240,000 
Totals, Eastern 
Provineces...... 292,139) 215,809] 195,269) 105,156/80,048| 81,463/16,822] 29,190) 140,239 648,187 
Maniteoban... ee... 4,615 25,885 1,835] 9,115] 1,100} 5,120] 1,680) 11,650) 62,500 93, 000 
Saskatchewan...... 7,305] 34,855 1745 °F 15) 2045 7,350} 8,515} 20,350} 40,000 82,160 
Aberta cess aes 20, 680 72,395} 7,695} 24,075] 9,365] 31,435] 3,620] 16,885] 37,560] 130,635 
Totals, Prairie 
Provineces...... $2,600) 133,135) 11,275] 40,345/12,510) 43,905) 8,815} 48,885) 140,060) 305,795 
British Columbia..} 71,000} 46,100} 71,000] 46,100 - - - - | 123,000] 240,100 
Totals, All 
Provinces...... 395,739) 395,044] 277,544] 191,601/92,558| 125,368/25,637| 78,075} 403,299) 1,194,082 
Yukon and N.W. 3 
Merritories......: 1,000} 9,000 500) 4,000} 250} 3,000) 250} 2,000; 50,000 60, 000 


Totals, Canada.| 396,739] 404,044) 278,044) 195,601/92,808| 128,368/25,887| 80,075) 453,299) 1,254,082 
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Forest products have always formed a large part of the raw material used in 
all kinds of industrial activity. At the present time products of forest origin form 
a quarter of our total exports, being exceeded only by the products of the farm. 

Because of our climate, coniferous trees form over 80 p.c. of our forest resources 
and over 95 p.c. of our forest products as at present exploited. Because of their 
universal use in industry, the softwocds are in greatest demand, not only in Canada 
but in the markets of the world. Canada enjoys the distinction of holding the 
Empire’s reserve of softwood timber, being rivalled in her coniferous forests only by 
Asiatic Russia and the United States. The Canadian species of both hardwoods 
and softwoods yield lumber and timber of dimensions and quality that are equal or 
superior to those produced by forests elsewhere. 

Statistics of forest production (operations in the woods) in 1933 place its total 
value at $93,773,142, with a corresponding equivalent in standing timber of 2,027,- 
713,767 cubic feet. "The most important items are logs for sawing, valued at $23, 158,- 
381, firewood valued at $33,213,978, and pulpwood for use and export, valued at 
$31,141,104. The total value of sawmill products in 1933 was $39,488,057 and that 
of pulp and paper-mill products $123,415,492. 


Furs.—Although the advance of settlement has restricted the fur-bearing 
animal life of northern Canada, yet Canada, after three and a half centuries of 
exploitation, still holds a foremost place in the ranks of the world’s fur-producing 
countries. Raw furs are at present the only economic return from hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of the area of the Dominion and are an important product 
in all the provinces and territories. 

The large uninhabited areas of northern Quebec, Ontario and Western Canada 
furnish subsistence for many of the most bighly prized fur-bearing animals, among 
the most important of which are various varieties of fox, muskrat, mink, beaver and 
others. The animals are usually caught in traps during the winter months, when 
the country is more accessible than during the summer and the pelts are in the best 
condition. 

The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms came with the period of rising 
prices after 1890, and. has since developed into an important industry. Prince 
Edward Island was formerly the centre of the industry, but farms are now found 
in all provinces of the Dominion. On Dec. 31, 19338, 5,507 fox farms were in 
operation with a total of 118,641 foxes, principally of the “silver” variety. Many 
of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals in addition to the foxes. 

Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, 
coyote, marten and fisher. The mink, in particular, is easily domesticated, and 
thrives in captivity if care is exercised in the selection of environment and proper 
attention is given to its requirements in the matter of diet. In 1933 the number of 
farms engaged in the raising of fur-bearing animals other than foxes was 966. Mink 
farms are the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming 
second, muskrat third and fitch fourth. The number of fitch farms has increased 
from 17 in 1982 to 43 in 1938. 

The total value of the raw fur production of Canada for the season 1933-34 
was $12,349,328.. This total comprises the value of pelts of fur-bearing animals 
taken by trappers and of those raised on fur farms. Pelts sold from fur farms in 
the calendar year 1933 were valued at $3,627,570, and animals sold at $330,652. 
In earlier years sales of live animals rather than of pelts provided the principal source 
of revenue to the fur farmers. 
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Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans was 
the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that, for many years before 
the actual discovery and settlement of North America, the cod banks southeast of 
Newfoundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their 
abundance of fish. These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more 
than 5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and 
are in the course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve 
the quality of the fish. The most important fishes of the off-shore fisheries are 
the cod, halibut, haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland 
fisheries number the lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge 
among their catches. Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the 
St. Lawrence river; the Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps 
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the most valued catches, and innumerable other inland water areas abounding 
with trout, pike, bass and other game fish; and the Pacific coast. The fisheries of 
British Columbia, with its coast line of 7,000 miles, have in recent years shown a 
rapid development, and the products of the estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, 
Skeena and other rivers now make up two-fifths of the value of fish products of the 
Dominion, while in addition large catches of halibut and herring are made off the 
western coast. The total value of the fisheries in the calendar year 1934 was 
$34,022,323. 

The above statistics give a general survey of the commercial aspects of the 
fisheries but do not indicate the advantages which Canada has to offer to those 
who fish for sport. This too has its economic features in a country of such famous 
game fish as the salmon of the Restigouche and other rivers of the Maritime Prov- 
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inces, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario highlands, the red trout of the 
Nipigon and the salmon and rainbow trout of British Columbia. A considerable 
public revenue is derived from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to 
clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. 


Minerals.—The mineral deposits of Canada are among the Dominion’s great- 
est assets and their economic importance as a factor in the well-being of the nation 
is demonstrated by the expansion of the mining industry during 1934. The total 
value of the mineral production of Canada in 1934 was $278,161,590, an increase 
of 25:6 p.c. over 1933. Exports of the non-ferrous metals (excluding bullion) and 
their products amounted to $81,764,208 in 1934, compared with $42,642,318 in 1933. 
This increase indicates the extent of the world-wide recuperation in the metal- 
using industries. | 


Canadian mineral deposits of commercial value are numerous and varied and 
the exceptionally large area of Precambrian rocks in Canada comprises a favourable 
field for mining development and exploration. The history of Canadian mining, 
since the reported discovery of iron in Nova Scotia-in 1604 by one of Champlain’s 
companions, is replete with romance. 


For many years the output of coal from the large reserves in Nova Scotia, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia held a leading position in Canadian mineral 
production. The recent pronounced increase in the price of gold, together with the 
expansion of activities in the older mining camps and the development of new 
gold-bearing deposits, have resulted, since 1931, in an almost continuous increase in 
the value of the output of this precious metal, an increase culminating in a pro- 
duction valued in 1934 at $102,536,553 (Canadian funds), constituting the largest 
item in Canadian mineral production. 


From the mines of the Sudbury area, Ontario, which constitute the world’s 
~ largest reserves of nickel ore, were produced 128,687,340 pounds of nickel in 1934, 
a gain of 54-6 p.c. over 1933; this increase has followed an increase of 174-5 p.c. in 
1933 over 1932 but, previously, declines in Canadian nickel production had been in 
evidence since 1929. There was also an improvement in lead and zinc production, 
the output of the former metal showing an increase of nearly 30 p.c. over 1933, while 
zinc production was almost 50 p.c. higher. Silver production at 16,415,282 fine 
ounces represents an increase of 8-1 p.c. over 1933, and increases were also recorded 
in cobalt and arsenic. Copper production in 1934 was up 21-6 p.c. over 1933 and 
was the largest on record. It is interesting to note that radium and urarium salts 
have been produced commercially in Canada since 1933. These products are 
extracted from pitchblende-silver ores mined at Great Bear Lake, N.W.T.; 
data regarding the quantity produced are not available for publication. 


In the fuel group increases in quantity over 1933 were registered in all items, 
viz., coal (16 p.c.), natural gas, peat (66 p.c.), and crude petroleum. Shipments of 
asbestos in 1934 totalled 155,980 tons, a decrease of 1-5 p.c. from 1933. Production 
of asbestos, as during recent years, came entirely from Quebec. Increases in quan~- 
tity in 1934 were reported for gypsum, feldspar, quartz, salt, magnesite, mica and 
sodium sulphate. 


The value of structural materials, including clay products, cement, lime, sand 
and gravel and stone, totalled $19,286,761 compared with $16,696,687 in 1933, an 
increase welcomed as indicating some recovery in building and general construction. 
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Water Powers.—Canada’s fresh water area of 228,307 square miles, distri- 
buted as it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of potential 


electric energy. It is estimated that 20,347,400 h.p. are available at a minimum 


yearly flow, 33,617,200 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine installation 
of 43,700,000 h.p. is possible. The installation at Jan. 1, 1936, was 7,909,115 h.p., 
which represents only about 18-4 p.c. of the possible installation. Perhaps the 
greatest use to which these resources have yet been put has been in the pulp and 
paper industry, and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, the electro- 
metallurgical and the flour-milling industries. The water power utilized in the 
pulp and paper industry alone amounted on Jan. 1, 1936, to 1,634,000 h.p. not 
including large amounts of secondary power purchased for use in electric boilers. 
Over 93 p.c. of the power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia; Quebec, with 8,459,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum flow, has 
the largest resources in the Dominion. ; 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
tourist are both unique and varied. Owing to the growth of tourist travel and 
its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and hitherto 
almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The valleys 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern Ontario 
and Quebec, northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well as the mountain dis- 
tricts of British Columbia, offer to the tourist, the hunter and the fisherman new 
scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, and have won for the Dominion a 
reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only is this possible 
for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and rivers which form a network 
over the eastern part of the country particularly, has made water travel in smaller 
craft both feasible and attractive. Further, facilities for winter sports, the unusual 
attractions of winter scenery and the bracing though rigorous winter climate, have 
done much to add to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for their advantages 
in the summer season. In both Dominion and provincial parks, the hunting of 
game is forbidden, and the wild-life resources preserved. Elsewhere, however, 
there is available for the hunter and angler, at proper seasons, a wealth of game 
species. The deer and moose of Eastern Canada, the bear and mountain sheep of 
the Rockies, game animals, birds and fishes in unusual variety, have given the 
Dominion exceptional advantages for this means of recreation. 


National Parks of Canada.*—The Dominion Government maintains, as the 
medium through which some of the most outstanding natural beauties of the country 
may be preserved and popularized, the National Parks Branch of the Department 
of the Interior, which administers the scenic and recreational parks set aside for this 
purpose. Under the supervision of this same body are the national wild animal 
preserves—large fenced areas established for the protection and propagation of 
species in danger of extinction—the national historic parks, and the historic sites of 
great national interest which have been acquired throughout the country. 

The scenic parks include regions of unsurpassed mountain grandeur in the 
Rocky and Selkirk mountains of Western Canada. Among these are the Banff, 
Jasper, and Waterton Lakes national parks in Alberta, located on the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies; the Kootenay and Yoho parks in British Columbia on the 


* Prepared under the direction of J. B. Harkin, Commissioner, National Parks of Canada, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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western slopes of the Rockies; and the Glacier and Mount Revelstoke parks, also in 
British Columbia, located in the Selkirks. While these parks have a general resem- 
blance to each other, yet each possesses individual characteristics, varying flora and 
fauna, and different types of scenery. 


Prince Albert National Park in Saskatchewan forms a typical example of the 
lake country bordering the northwestern prairies, and the Riding Mountain National 
Park in Manitoba, having a general elevation of 2.000 feet above sea-level, contrasts 
sharply with the fertile plains to the east. 1n Ontario are located three small park 
units, the Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and the St. Lawrence Islands national 
parks, which were established primarily as recreational areas. Fort Anne National 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beauséjour National Park in New Brunswick, sur- 
round sites notable in early Canadian history. 


The special animal parks were established for the protection of such vanishing 
species of mammalian wild life as the buffalo, wapiti (elk), and pronghorned ante- 
lope, which now thrive under natural conditions in large enclosures especially suited 
to their requirements. These parks include the Buffalo and Elk Island parks in 
Alberta, which contain large herds of buffalo, elk, moose and deer, and the Nemis- 
kam and Wawaskesy parks, also in Alberta, which form sanctuaries for the prong- 
horned antelope. 

In the national parks all wild life is given rigid protection and primal natural 
conditions are maintained as far as possible. The local administration of the parks 
is carried out by resident superintendents, assisted by park wardens who are respon- 
sible for the necessary game and forest patrols. Recreational facilities are many 
and varied, and in some parks natural attractions have been augmented by the 
provision of golf courses, tennis courts, swimming pools, bath-houses and other 
features. A number of the parks also possess well equipped motor campgrounds, 
which are available to visitors desiring this type of accommodation. 


The national parks of Canada are accessible either by railway or motor high- 
way. In addition to being served by the Canadian Pacific or Canadian National 
railway systems, most of the parks are either traversed by or linked up with the 
main arteries of motor travel. Nearly 600 miles of all-weather motor roads have 
been built by the National Parks Branch which have been instrumental in opening 
up many of the outstanding beauty spots, while other regions have been made 
accessible by the construction of more than 2,000 miles of trails. 


Migratory Birds Treaty—This treaty and the legislation making it effective 
throughout Canada is also administered by the National Parks Branch of the 
Department of the Interior. The treaty, which has been effective since 1916, 
has as its object the protection of the valuable migratory bird life of Canada and 
the United States. Information concerning the treaty, and regulations enacted 
for its enforcement, may be obtained from the Commissioner of National Parks at 
Ottawa. 

Provincial Parks.—Several of the provinces, including Alberta, British Col- 
umbia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan, also maintain provincial parks for the 
protection of wild life and as recreational areas. Among the largest of these are the 
Algonquin Park (2,740' square miles) in Ontario, and the Laurentides Park 
(3,565 square miles) in Quebec. 
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9.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1936.! 


(Twenty in number with a total area of 29,363-1 square miles.) 


Park. Location. 


Scenic Parks. 


Western Alberta, on 
east slope of Rock- 
ies. 


Eastern British Co- 
lumbia, on west 
slope of Rockies. 


Southeastern British 
Columbia on sum- 
mit of the Selkirk 
range. 


Gilsciersennc cette. 


Mount Revelstoke. ..|Southeastern British 
Columbia on the 
summit of Mount 
Revelstoke. 


Southeastern British 
Columbia along 
Banff-Windermere 
highway. 
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Western Alberta, on 
east slope of Rock- 
ies. 


Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta, 
adjoining Glacier 
Park in Montana, 


U.S.A 


St. Lawrence Islands.|In St. Lawrence 
river between Mor- 
risburg and Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 

Point Pelee; 2.2 0.5..: Southern Ontario on 

_lake Erie. 


Date 
Estab- 
lished. 


Area. 


Characteristics. 


1885 


1886 


1886 


1914 


1920 


1907 


1895 


1904 


1918 


2,585-00 


507-00 


521-00 


100-00 


587-00 


4, 200-00 


220-00 


185-60 
(acres) 


6-04 


Mountain playgrouid containing two om- 
ous resorts—Banff and Lake Louise. 
Massive ranges, upper slopes bare and 
worn, or glacier crowned, lower slopes 
covered with luxuriant forests and 
flowered alplands; glacier-fed lakes. 
Wild deer, goat, sheep, elk, etc. Recrea- 
tions—alpine climbing, riding, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, motoring, fishing, ski- 
ing, skating, curling. 


Rugged scenery on west slope of Rockies; 
Kicking Horse valley; lofty peaks, 
large number with permanent ice-caps or 
glaciers; famous Yoho valley with num- 
erous waterfalls, one over 1,200 feet in 
height. Natural bridge, Emerald lake, 
lakes O’Hara and McArthur. 


Massive formations of the old Selkirk 
range; luxuriant forests, alpine flower 
gardens. Centre for alpine climbers. 
Tllecillewaet and Asulkan glaciers and 
valleys; Nakimu caves. Marion lake, 
Rogers and Baloo passes. 


Nineteen mile drive up Mt. Reveistoke 
affording panoramic views of the Colum- 
bia and Illecillewaet valleys, Clachnacu- 
dainn icefield, lakes Eva and Millar. 
Game sanctuary and winter sports resort. 


Park extends five miles on each side of 
Vermilion-Sinclair section of Banff-Win- 
dermere highway. Deep canyons, Iron 
Gates, Briscoe range, Sinclair canyon, 
famed Radium Hot Springs. Bear, deer, 
caribou, and Rocky Mountain sheep. 


Immense mountain wilderness, rich in his- 
torical associations. Numbers of un- 
climbed peaks; glaciers, snowfields, 
canyons, lakes of wonderful colouring; 
Athabaska valley, Maligne lake, Mount 
Edith Cavell; Miette Hot Springs; big 
game sanctuary. Recreations—alpine 
climbing, riding, swimming, golf, tennis, 
motoring, fishing. 


Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountains noted 
for beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, 
picturesque trails, waterfalls, snow peaks, 
trout fishing, camping, Government golf 
course. 


Thirteen islands among the ‘‘Thousand 
Islands’’ in the St. Lawrence river. 
Recreational area, camping, fishing. 


Most southerly mainland point in Canada, 
41° 54’ N. Resting place of many mi- 
gratory birds; unique flora. Recrea- 
tional area, camping, bathing. 


1 This table is reproduced from the Annual Report of the Commissioner, National Parks Branch, 


Department of the Interior. 
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9.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1936—concluded. 


Date 
Park. Location. Estab- | Area. Characteristics. 
lished. 
sq. miles 

Scenic Parks—con. 

Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian Bay] 1929 5-37 |Thirty islands in Georgian bay; Beausoleil, 
(including Flower-| near Midland, On- largest of the group is a popular camping . 
pot {sland Reserve)} tario. resort. Fine bathing beaches, beautiful ) 

‘ groves of trees, varied bird and plant 
life. Flowerpot island, at head of Bruce 
peninsula, has interesting limestone for- 
mations and numerous caves. | 

Riding Mountain..... Southwestern Mani-| 1929 | 1,148-04 |Rolling woodland country in western 

toba, west of lake Manitoba dotted with several beautiful 
Winnipeg. lakes. Natural home of big game includ- ; 
ing one of the largest herds of wild elk in 
Canada. Summer resort, fine bathing 
and camping, Government golf course. 

Prince Albert........ Central Saskatche-} 1927 | 1,869-00 |Forest country of northwestern Canada, 
wan, north of birch, spruce, jack-pine, poplar; Jakes and 4 
Prince Albert. streams; moose, deer, bear, beaver and | 

interesting bird life. Excellent fishing— 
northern pike, pickerel and lake trout; 
summer resort, sand beaches, camp- } 
grounds, Government golf course. . 

National Parks Tar Alberta............ 1926 | 2,068-20 |Four areas comprising in all 2,068 acres in : 

Sands Reservation.! (acres) the Fort MeMurray District, Alberta, has 
been reserved for the National Parks 
Branch to provide a supply of tar sands 4 
Animal Parks for road construction purposes in the 
and Reserves. National Parks. 

Batialo. seat cine Eastern Alberta,| 1908 197-50 |Fenced enclosure; home of the Dominion 7 

near Wainwright. Government buffalo herd. Over 5,000 ‘ 
buffalo, also moose, deer, elk, yak and Fe 
hybrids. ; ; 

{ } 

HlkeslislanGevmy-5 case Central Alberta,| 1911 51-00 |Fenced enclosure, containing over 2,000 -_ 

near Lamont. buffalo, also moose, elk and deer; recrea- ; 
tional area; camping, bathing; Govern- ‘ 
ment golf course. 

INemiskaimis ese comes Southern Alberta,| 1922 8-50 |Fenced pronghorned antelope reserve, con- 

near Foremost. taining more than 300 head of this in- 
teresting animal, a species indigenous to 
the region. 

Wawaskesy.......... Southeastern| 1922 54-00 |Antelope reserve, as yet undeveloped. 
Alberta. 

Wood Buffalo2........ Partly in Alberta} 1922 |17,300-00 |Forests interspersed with rivers and open 
(18,675 sq. miles) plains. Dotted with innumerable lakes 
and partly in and streams. The home of the wood 
Northwest Terri- buffalo, moose, deer, caribou, bear, 
tories (3,625 sq. beaver; waterfowl abundant. Area as 
miles) west of yet undeveloped. 

Athabaska and 
Slave rivers. 
Historic Parks. 

Bort Anneyis.. inn vee Fee Scotiancec-icck 1917 31-00 |National Historic Park—Site of early 

’ | (Annapolis Royal) (acres) Acadian settlement of Port Royal; 
museum containing interesting relics of 
early days. 

Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswiek,} 1926 59-00 | National Historic Park—Site of old French 
near Sackville. (acres) fort erected middle of 17th century. 


Renamed Fort Cumberland in 1755 by 
British; original name was later restored. 


1 Reserved by Order in Council and became a Dominion reserve by agreement with the province of 
Alberta in 1931. 2 Administered by the Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch of the 
Department of the Interior. 
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PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Climate of Canada. 


An article on this subject by Sir Frederic Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year Book at 
pp. 42-51. 


Section 2.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading; Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at pp. 26-31 
of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on “The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada”, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared at 
pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 


An article on the climate of northern Canada, accompanied by meterological 
tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 
stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 
Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, where it 
will be found at pp. 41-56. 


Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederic Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, to the 
1922-23 edition of the Year Book (pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorolosgical Tables. 


Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces, together with the recorded extremes, also the 
averages of sunshine, wind and weather at such stations, will be found at pp. 51-63 
inclusive of the 1927-28 edition of the Year Book. The 1931 edition of the Year 
Book contains at pp. 48-76 additional and more comprehensive tables, contributed 
by A. J. Connor, of monthly average temperatures and precipitation throughout 
Canada, as well as of normal snowfall and duration of bright sunshine. 


Section 7.—Droughts in Western Canada. 


An article on the above subject by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service 
of the Department of Marine, Toronto, accompanied by diagrams and tables showing 
the precipitation and sun-spot incidence in the Prairie Provinces, appeared at pp. 
47-59 of the 1933 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 8.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. 


A summary, based on a paper ‘‘Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada”, 
by C. C. Smith, Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, accompanied by a map diagram, 
appeared at pp. 50-53 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 
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CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


PART I.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, pp. 60-80, will be found 
an outline of the history of Canada, not reprinted here due to pressure on available 
space. 

A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed 
by the late Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical 
Documents Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year 
Book, where it appears on pp. 53-55. 


Section 1.—Canada on Vimy Ridge.* 


| The Canadian Memorial. 


In the centre of that part of northern France where Canadian troops were 
chiefly engaged in the Great’) War, stands the noble memorial erected to them by 
their countrymen. Two majestic pylons of stone, rising from a massive square base, 
decorated with sculpture and suitably inscribed, commemorate the deeds and sacri- 
fices of half a million Canadians who served overseas in the years from 1914 to 1919. 
The interpretation of the significance of a memorial depends largely on the be- 
holder, and here is a wealth of symbolism to inspire contemplation: the artist, 
Mr. W. S. Allward, has represented the strong wall of defence; the forces of France, 
of Canada, and of Great Britain; Gallantry, Sympathy, and Sacrifice; Justice, 
Truth and Knowledge; Death, Sorrow, Peace and the Cross. 

To this spot on Vimy Ridge, hallowed by the blood of many a brave soldier, 
will come this year a pilgrimage from distant Canada; and in the presence of many 
pilgrims the memorial will be unveiled. 


The History of the Capture of the Ridge by the Canadians, 1917. 


Topography.—The Vimy Ridge forms a barrier nine miles long across the 
western edge of the Douai Plain between the Rivers Souchez and Scarpe, and offers 
the most favourable position for an army advancing either eastwards or westwards 
in that district. The general direction of the Ridge is from N.W. to 8.K. The 
northern end rises abruptly from the Souchez ravine, 200 feet in half a mile which 
includes a summit known in 1917 as ‘““The Pimple’’; southwards is the main body 
of the massif, rising another 150 feet in the next mile to the main summit, where the 
Canadian Memorial now stands and formerly known as Hill 145, from which point 
it broadens and slopes down gradually to the Scarpe near Arras. The south- 
western slope of the Ridge, at the foot of which lay the Canadian trenches, consists 
of open rolling farmlands, while on the N.E. the German side of the Ridge is wooded 
and falls abruptly to the Douai Plain, a flat and fertile area with occasional coal- 
pit heads among the villages and farms. . 

Earlier Operations.—Its commanding position, overlooking Arras to the 
south, Douai to the east and Lens to the north, made the Ridge one of the most 
important tactical features on the Western Front, and a focus for continual fighting 
throughout the War. In the first week of October, 1914, the French forces moving 
on Douai had been met by the German Sixth Army and driven back across the 
Vimy Ridge to the line Arras-Souchez. “The adjoining Lorette Spur north-west of 
Souchez was also captured by the Germans, who, now masters of the coalfields of 


* Prepared under the direction of the Minister of National Defence by Colonel A. Fortescue Duguid, 
D.S.O., B.Sc., R.C.A., Director of the Historical Section (G.S.), Department of National Defence. , 
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northern France centering on Lens, continued the race to the sea. Meanwhile the 
opposing armies on the Vimy front had turned to the construction of field defences. 
At the end of November, however, Generals Joffre, Foch, de Maud’huy, Maistre, 
and Pétain studied the project of recapturing the Vimy Ridge, and evolved an 
extensive plan: converging attacks from the west and north-west by six divisions of 
the French Tenth Army, covered by 34 heavy batteries co-ordinated with the field 
artillery in close support, would break the German line between Hill 145 and La 
Folie; ten battalions of chasseurs would extend the breach, and a corps of cavalry 
would sweep across the Douai Plain towards Cambrai, followed by infantry of the 
general reserve in motor vehicles. The offensive opened on 16th December; but 
the mud was too deep, the fog too thick, and the 1st Bavarian Reserve Corps too 
obstinate, for this ambitious plan to materialize: after the unsuccessful preliminary 
operations which cost 7,771 French casualties, the main attack was postponed 
sine die and trench warfare was resumed. Thus the first winter of static warfare 
began, with Lorette Spur and the Labyrinth—a growing maze of field works near 
Ecurie—as centres of bitter trench fighting. 


The Allied spring offensive of 1915 was timed to open as soon as the miry clay 
of winter had dried sufficiently for the passage of troops across country. Anti- 
cipating this, the Germans attacked at Lorette on the 3rd of March and improved 
their position during the ensuing three weeks in spite of vigorous and costly counter- 
attacks by the French. A period of trench warfare followed, during which pre- 
parations for the Allied offensive were resumed. Beginning on 9th May, the French 
Tenth Army, now commanded by General d’Urbal, fought for six weeks.a con- 
tinuous battle to break through at Vimy, as the Germans had recently done on the 
Russian Front in Galicia: by capturing the Ridge the French reckoned to so disrupt 
the embryo defensive system that they could resume open warfare and drive the 
enemy from French soil. While the co-operating British First Army of nine divis- 
ions, including the Ist Canadian Division, was engaged at Festubert and Givenchy, 
the French had thrown 1% infantry divisions into the attack, a force of more than a 
quarter of a million men, supported by 1,160 guns and two million shells. In 
advancing a mile and a half on a front of five miles, they had entered Souchez, and 
had taken the Lorette Spur, the Labyrinth and the villages of Ablain St. Nazaire, 
Carency and Neuville St. Vaast. They had captured 24 guns, 134 machine guns 
and 7,500 prisoners, and had suffered over 100,000 casualties; but the Germans, 
employing nine divisions, by desperate fighting and at a cost of some 80,000 casual- 
ties, had succeeded in preventing a break through and in retaining possession of 
Vimy Ridge—the dominant and essential feature of the battlefield. 


In the autumn of 1915, simultaneously with the French main offensive in 
Champagne, General d’Urbal again attempted to capture the Ridge and break 
through with eighteen divisions. After a bombardment of three weeks, he attacked 
on 25th September with nine divisions, on a front of six miles north of Ecurie, while 
the British delivered their flanking attack at Loos. In four days of bitter fighting, 
amid deluges of rain, the French penetrated to a depth of some 200 yards on the 
southern part of. the front of attack, and were there stopped by the new and formi- 
dable position 500 yards farther up the slope; on the northern flank they captured 
Souchez and almost reached the crest, but the general result was the same as in 
May and June—the Germans, fighting as in a fortress and employing only eight 
divisions, still held the Ridge, although No Man’s Land in some places lay along the 
sky line. Renewed efforts in October to gain possession of the crest north of La 
Folie Farm failed because of inadequate artillery preparation; the general attack 
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on the 11th was forestalled by a counter offensive by the enemy, who retained his 
dominating position almost intact, and the front became stationary, with a renewal 


of sapping, mining and patrolling at close quarters. In these battles of September 


and October the French captured 2,000 prisoners and 35 machine guns, and suffered 
40,000 casualties. 


In February, 1916, the Germans by surprise seized The Pimple, the only French 
position on the crest; early in March the line on Vimy Ridge and southwards to 
beyond Arras was taken over by the British, and on 21st May a sudden and violent 
attack, mounted by a German commander exasperated by the menace of many 
mines, captured 1,500 yards of the front and support lines opposite Hill 145, 
Throughout the summer trench warfare continued on the Vimy front, and by the 
time the Canadian Corps, released from the Somme battles, had assumed responsi- 
bility for the sector in October, the front lines were punctuated by an almost con- 
tinuous line of craters, large and small, infested with snipers and trench mortars, the 
scene of frequent minor operations, of raids and encounters in the dark between 
patrols. 


The Allied Spring Offensive, 1917.—Early in January, 1917, elaborate pre- 
parations for the Allied spring offensive north and south of Arras were begun. 
Attacking on 9th April, the Canadian Corps took the Vimy Ridge and held it for 
the ensuing year, with but a short absence at Passchendaele. The Ridge did not 
again change hands. In the final German offensive of March, April, May and June, 
1918, this was the only part of the Allied line between Rheims and Ypres, a distance 
of 125 miles, which did not yield. 


Strategically the British operations in the spring of 1917 were antecedent and 
auxiliary to the main Allied attack, which would be delivered a week later on the 
Aisne, where the French Generalissimo, General Nivelle, proposed by a swift and 
crushing stroke on a front of forty miles to break through the German position on 
the Cr4onne Plateau and the Chemin des Dames with the French Fifth and Sixth 
Armies; through the wide breach the French Tenth Army would advance towards 
the German communication centre at Laon, and exploit success by splitting the 
forces of the enemy against the rugged hills of the Ardennes. Tactically, a success- 
ful British advance castwards from Arras would turn the right of the new positions 
in the Siegfried or Hindenburg line, occupied by the Germans as a result of their 
withdrawal after the battles of the Somme; and the conjoint capture of Vimy Ridge, 
besides forcing the enemy to take up a less advantageous defensive line, would 
provide a bastion upon which to base a further eastward thrust in the south towards 
Cambrai, or in the north towards Lille. 


To accomplish these intentions the British Third Army with fourteen divisions 
was ordered to attack eastwards astride the Scarpe on a front of eight miles between 
Croisilles and Ecurie, while the British First Army (General Sir Henry Horne) on 
the left, employing the Canadian Corps, with the four Canadian and one British 
division, would simultaneously advance on the adjoining front of four miles and 
capture and hold the Vimy Ridge. Thus the British Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Douglas Haig, while he surmised that the enemy might avoid battle by a timely 
withdrawal from their new positions south of Arras, was certain that the German 
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High Command would not readily give up the Vimy Ridge, and he was determined 
to deal a blow which would force them to use up reserves in defence of it. 


In anticipation of the great Spring Offensive of the Allies, the Germans had 
brought up all possible troops, artillery, ammunition and technical stores, to the 
Western Front. Their policy was to fight a battle of withdrawal, only giving up 
the front line when retention in the face of heavy fire meant heavy losses. When 
the Allies penetrated the forward system, and before they could consolidate ground 
won, they would be driven out by preconcerted counter-attack delivered at the 
critical moment. Close co-operation between infantry, artillery, and technical 
branches down to the smallest unit, instruction in the use of protective weapons— 
hand grenades, light machine guns—perfection of communications and of all sorts 
of improvements in close fighting, were the chief concern of the German commanders 
and staffs. 


The Canadian Task.—-The frontage of the Canadian Corps for the attack 
was 7,000 yards, extending from the Arras-Lens Road, at a point 1,000 yards north- 
east of Ecurie Church, to a point 1,200 yards south of the Souchez River and 1,000 
yards west of the village of Givency-en-Gohelle. Across this whole front, to a depth 
of 500 to 700 yards, the German advanced fieldworks consisted of three lnes of 
parallel trenches, protected by dense belts of barbed wire and connected by com- 
munication trenches and retrenchments. Behind this was arranged another intri- 
cate network of trenches and barbed wire, woven about a series of inter-supporting 
concrete machine-gun forts. Here was the battle area where the defenders would 
deal with any assault which might penetrate; it was bounded on the east by the 
second position, east of the Ridge and a mile from the front line on the left, two miles 
on the right. Running diagonally through this area, from Vimy village southwards 
and following about 1,000 yards behind the front line, was an intermediate trench— 
the Zwischen Stellung—and behind it, along the crest of the Ridge, covering the 
second position and the field batteries, were more wide belts of wire. 


These different zones of defence called for different phases in the plan of attack. 
The four Canadian divisions would assault simultaneously and seize the forward 
zone by a rapid advance of about 700 yards all along the front. This objective was 
designated the Black Line. After a pause of forty minutes a further advance, to 
the Red Line, would be made, which on the right would breach the Zwischen Stellung 
on a narrow front, in the right centre would clear Les Tilleuls cross roads, and on 
the left would embrace La Folie Farm and Hill 145. In the two subsequent assaults 
only the two right divisions would be engaged; by the third advance to the Blue 
Line the remainder of the Zwischen Stellung would be taken, the village of Thélus 
and the high ground north of it would be captured, and the second position would 
be penetrated south of Vimy; in the fourth and final advance the second position 
in the woods along the eastern escarpment would be secured, with the guns in action 
there; this Brown Objective would be consolidated while patrols moved eastward to 
the Arras-Lens railway embankment. 


Two German corps, each of three divisions, divided the front between the 
Scarpe and the Lens-Bethune road, with their point of junction between Givenchy- 
en-Gohelle and Hill 145. In the South, opposite the lst Canadian Division, the 
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sector south of Thélus was defended by the 1st Bavarian Reserve Division; in the 
centre, opposite the 2nd, 3rd and the right of the 4th Canadian Division, lay the 
79th Reserve Division, recently arrived from East Prussia and now holding the left 
of the I Bavarian Reserve Corps front; in the North, opposite the left of the 4th 
Canadian Division, the 16th Bavarian Jaeger Division of the VIII Reserve Corps 
covered Givenchy. 


Preparations for the Battle.—There was no secrecy about the Canadian 
preparations for the capture of the Ridge. All manifestations of activity were 
followed closely by the enemy and correctly interpreted; the commander of the 
79th German Reserve Division at the end of March issued an accurate summary of 
the situation, closing with the ominous words: ‘The Canadians are known to be 
good troops and are, therefore, well suited for assaulting. There are no deserters 
to be found amongst the Canadians’’. The plans and preparations for the capture 
of the Ridge had, in fact, been under way since January, 1917, and no effort had been 
spared in perfecting them. For the ensuing months various engineering works 
were of first importance on the Canadian side of the line: the trenches had to be 
improved, 26 miles of forward roads had to be repaired and maintained, and three 
miles of plank road were constructed in the shelled area; 20 miles of light railway 
line had to be maintained and extended into the forward zone to handle daily 830 
tons of freight—rations, small arm ammunition, bombs, grenades, artillery ammu- 
nition and engineer stores; signal communications required the installation of 25 
miles of new buried cable route in which 1,500 miles of circuit were laid, and 66 
miles of new overhead route were erected, making a total of 2,600 miles of telegraph 
and telephone wire. At the front line, to accommodate the attacking troops, eleven 
subways, old and new, were prepared, with a total length of nearly four miles, the 
longest 1,500 yards; all had at least 25 feet of head cover, they were lighted by 
electricity and piped with water from the rear; in them were also dugouts for brigade 
and battalion headquarters, dressing stations for the wounded and magazines for 
ammunition, 

In general, the Canadian scheme was to destroy the enemy’s defences by a 
carefully applied artillery bombardment, lasting two weeks; for this period observed 
fire would be carried out daily on his dugoats, rearward positions, forward trenches 
and barbed wire entanglements; by day and night his lines of communication would 
also be harassed with incessant shell and machine-gun fire. The work of destruction 
completed, every known hostile battery still in action would be silenced by our 
heavy guns, and the infantry assault would be launched under a rolling barrage by 
the field artillery. The infantry would follow the advance of this barrage closely, 
each battalion and company having a definite task; as each objective was secured 
there would be a pause for a stipulated period; machine guns—one to every 25 
yards of frontage—would come into action to help in the consolidation of the ground 
gained, fresh troops following close on the original assaulting battalions would pass 
through and, as the prearranged rolling barrage again opened, the forward move- 
ment would resume until the final objective was attained. Once captured the 
Ridge would be held. . 

Such an elaborate prearranged attack had never before been attempted, and 
its success depended on perfect co-ordination of action on the part of every branch 
of the service and of every man in the Corps. In the arduous work of preparation, 
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instruction, and rehearsal, none was more active than the precise and energetic 
Corps Commander, Lieutenant-General Sir Julian Byng; by his direction a full 
scale plan of the battlefield was laid out in the rear area, with broad white tapes to 
mark the trenches and flags of different colours to mark boundaries and strong 
points in the enemy defences as discerned by observers or discovered by examination 
of aeroplane photographs. On this full-scale tracing the troops participating were 
repeatedly exercised, so that every man would know where he was to go and what he 
was to do on the day of battle. These rehearsals, carried out by battalions, by 
brigades and finally by divisions, and supplemented by instruction and discussion 
over smaller models and maps, were a new departure in battle-training which raised 
to sublimity the confidence of the troops in the plan, in their leaders, and in their 
own capacity to capture and hold the Ridge. 


Co-ordination and Co-operation.—The vital necessity of closely concerted 
action across the whole front is worthy of special notice; failure at any point would 
have jeopardized success. The advance of the 1st Canadian Division (Major- 
General A. W. Currie) was dependent upon the occupation of Thélus by the 2nd 
Canadian Division, (Major-General H. E. Burstal!), which could not take and hold 
that village unless the commanding ground to the north was cleared, an operation 
only possible if La Folie Farm were in the hands of the 3rd Canadian Division 
(Major-General L. J. Lipsett) which in turn could not advance unless the com- 
manding trenches about Hill 145 were occupied by the 4th Canadian Division 
(Major-General D. Watson) and that occupation must be secured by a solid flank 
opposite Givenchy-en-Gohelle. In case the assault should be seriously held up at 
any of these points, there were four fresh brigades available in reserve: two of the 
attached 5th British Division, and the 9th and 10th Canadian Infantry Brigades. 


No less essential was the smooth interaction of the Arms and Services. The 
artillery preparation and support, directed by Br.-General E. W. B. Morrison, 
must be thorough and precise to synchronize with the successive stages of the 
infantry advance. The interruption of the enemy’s rearward communications and 
the silencing of his batteries—the special tasks of the Counter Battery Staff Officer— 
must be effective in reducing resistance and in forestalling counter-attacks at least 
until the infantry and machine gunners could consolidate a defensive line. Intel- 
ligence as to the progress of tne attack must be accurate and quickly transmitted: 
the Air Forces, with aeroplanes and balloons, must continue their close observation 
of enemy activity, and the Signal Corps must reduce to the absolute minimum 
every possible interruption in communications. The Army Service Corps must 
see that rations, forage and other supplies for every horse and man arrive as and 
when required; the Medical Corps must minister quickly and efficiently to the 
wounded. 


Capture of the Ridge.—At half-past five on the morning of Easter Monday, 
9th April 1917, the 983 guns and mortars supporting the Canadian attack opened 
with a concerted and deafening roar. The assaulting troops, some lying in saps 
and shell-holes close to the enemy line, others in the tunnels and trenches further 
back, moved forward in the cold north-west wind and chilling sleet which swept the 
countryside on that, momentous day. 
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For the first phase the task of all four Canadian Divisions was similar; the 
capture of the craters and the forward trench system. The German garrison of this 
area had been instructed that they must hold whatever position was entrusted to 
them for defence to the last man and the last round: for the most part the order was 
literally obeyed, and although the suspense of awaiting an attack for days under a 
terrible bombardment, added to the lack of food and sleep, had worn down powers 
of resistance and recalled the ‘“‘bloodbath’’ of the Somme, there was hand to hand 
fighting at many points along the front. The German counter-barrage, scattered 
and uncertain because three-quarters of their guns had been put out of action by 
our heavy artillery fire, passed over the heads of the attacking troops. Frequently 
the German supports, waiting underground for the barrage to lift, were caught by 
the leading infantry waves before they could answer the warning Heraus! and 
emerge from their dugouts; but a number of machine guns, protected in their con- 
crete strongholds from the field artillery barrage, had to be disposed of by the 
attackers before they could proceed. 


On the front of the Ist Canadian Division, which attacked with the 2nd and 
3rd Canadian Infantry Brigades on a frontage of 1,800 yards north of the inter- 
section of the German line with the Arras-Lens road near Ecurie, No Man’s Land 
was a mass of shell holes, craters and churned up soil. The German front and sup- 
port trenches were almost obliterated, but their course was marked by the smoke 
and flashes of bursting shells as the barrage rolled forward in front of the attacking 
waves. <A few of the enemy had escaped it, and with rifles, bombs and machine 
guns made a desparate stand in the support line—Eisener Kreuz Weg; but they 
were soon overpowered in hand to hand combat and in 35 minutes the Black Line 
was occupied, and consolidation was begun. The advance from the Black to 
the Red Objective, about 700 yards, was carried out against decreasing opposition 
between 6.55 and 7.10a.m. Here the 1st Canadian Infantry Brigade passed through 
the 2nd and 3rd, and at 9.55 a.m. proceeded to the capture of the Blue Objective 
line 1,100 yards distant. This they accomplished by 11 a.m., and by 1 p.m. they 
had taken Bois Carré and Commandant’s House, passed over the sky-line and 
down the slope to capture the Brown Objective and the batteries still in action in 
Farbus Wood and establish themselves at the bottom of the eastern slope of the 
Ridge; by 5.45 p.m., little over twelve hours since the attack began, they had reached 
the railway embankment south-east of Farbus, an advance of more than two and a 
half miles, | 


In the right centre of the Corps front the 2nd Canadian Division, employing 
the 4th and 5th Canadian Infantry Brigades, carried out their part according to 
plan; the Black Line was captured and consolidated, the Arras-Lens road crossed, 
and the line advanced to the Red Objective. Here the 6th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade and the attached 13th British Infantry Brigade passed through. Both 
successfully assaulted the Zwischen Stellung, and while the former captured the 
fortified ruins of Thélus village the latter swept over the high ground north of it 
through the Bois de Goulot and Bois de Bonval, capturing the enemy batteries 
there, and on down the eastern slope to obtain a footing in the German second 
position. Moving forward again at midday, the 6th Brigade in conjunction with 
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During the winter 1916-1917, the Bo id 
reorganized while holding from ECURIE to 
BULLY GRENAY: an Overseas Ministry and 
a Headquarters were established in London: 
in Canada factories poured out munitions 
of war, buf voluntary recruiting deciine 
Early in Jan. elaborate preparations 
for the ‘Allied offensive, N. and S. of ARRAS 
were begun. On 27'* March, the artillery 
ent opened, if increased. gradually 
until 9 April when, with the four Divs, 
in concert and in line on 7500 yards of 
front, ECURTE-SOUCHEZ, the Cdn. Corps 
{00000 strong, crashed through the German 
fines, swept over VIMY RIDGE, took the 
guns in FARBUS and GOULOT, WOODS, and 
covered the southern attack by making 
THELUS village and LA FOLIE FARM secure 
WILLERVAL and GIVENCHY were taken on 
{3 April, ARLEUX on 28, the fine then 
ran across the DOUAT plain, for 5000 yards 
from near OPPY to BOIS DE L HIRONDELLE 
Canadian casualties in April were 13,477. 


The Memorial Chamber in the Peace Tower at 
Ottawa is a poem in stone. The walls and the groined 
ceiling of the Chamber are of Chateau Gaillard stone, the 
gift of France. On panels of marble embraced in the mural 
decoration of carved regimental badges and other significant emblems, is 
inscribed the record of the Canadian Forces during the Great War. The re- 
production on this page is from the panel succinctly describing the operation 
of Vimy Ridge; those on page four are from others which, interspersed in the 
roid strike a note appropriate to the theme. The Memorial Cross is also 
shown. 
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the Ist Brigade on the right, made a further advance of nearly a mile, clearing 
the German second position and the village of Farbus, capturing the enemy guns 
and supplies collected there, and penetrating to the railway embankment. 


On the front of the 3rd Canadian Division, 1,400 yards wide at the start and 
increasing to 2,000 as it crossed the central portion of the Ridge at La Folie Farm 
and Wood, the havoc caused by the artillery was so complete that the enemy was 
unable to offer any serious obstacle to the irresistible infantry assaults. As else- 
where, the first phase entailed the crossing of the mine-craters at the front line and 
the maze of shattered trenches behind them, scattered with torn entanglements and 
deep in watery mud; as elsewhere all resistance was quickly overcome, and the first 
objective was reached by 6 a.m. The second, and in this sector the final, phase 
entailed the capture of a mile of the crest of the Ridge including La Folie Farm, the 
Ecole Commune, and the other strong points and observation stations along the 
western fringe of La Folie Wood: this was completed by the two attacking brigades— 
the 8th and 7th—by 7.34 a.m., a penetration of 1,200 yards in two hours. 


The assault of the 4th Canadian Division, against the German front line and 
the crest of the Ridge 500 yards distant, was aimed at capturing Hill 145 and covering 
the northern flank: the former task to the 11th Canadian Infantry Brigade, the 
latter to the 12th. These accomplished, the subsidiary summit—The Pimple— 
would be secured next day by a separate minor operation by the 10th Brigade. 
The left brigade made good progress, cleared most of its area and established a flank 
on the north, but was held up because the right brigade, having secured a footing 
only in part of the German front line, was checked by heavy machine gun fire, lost 
pace with the barrage, and suffered heavily. But the fight was maintained: by 3 
p.m. the forward system of trenches had been cleared with bomb and bayonet, and as 
darkness fell the last of the enemy was driven from Hill. 145 and the crest of the 
Ridge. During the night the Canadian line was established along the eastern 
slope. 


The German Defence.—In the midst of the assault a chance phenomenon 
had astonished the combatants: at half-past ten a sudden blaze of sunlight split the 
dark curtain of snow-clouds and disclosed endless waves of Canadians, some 
advancing steadily over the Ridge north and south of Thélus while others worked 
methodically on the construction of positions and prepared to meet a counter- 
attack in force. Thus for a fleeting moment was revealed the final issue of the 
day: the Germans saw that the Ridge was lost, the Canadians knew that it was won. 
By noon these Canadians stood exhilarated on the eastern escarpment, looking 
down upon the broken enemy scattered for miles across the wide plain below. The 
German defence was so dislocated and demoralized that their prearranged counter- 
measures were doomed to fail; only at Hill 145 reinforcements, taking advantage of 
a covered approach, for a time stiffened but could not restore the line. In the 
centre our airmen observed one reinforcing battalion after another marching west- 
wards across the open plain and these were engaged by the Canadian artillery, so 
that the two main German counter-attacks, originally ordered for 3 p.m. were 
postponed to 5 p.m. The northerly counter-attack, to be delivered by battalions 
assembled north and south-east of Vimy, against the high ground above Thélus, 
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eventually moved off at 8 p.m. to be swallowed up in mud and darkness without 
gaining a yard of ground. Further south the German counter-attacking battalions, 
assembling east of Willerval, were also effectiveiy engaged by the artillery; the lead- 
ing battalion deployed to meet a patrol of twelve Canadian cavalrymen who dashed 
through to that village at about 5p.m. Thus delayed, the attack to recapture Far- 
bus and the adjoining wood only with difficulty attained the Arras-Lens railway 
embankment at some points and did no more than increase the threat to the Cana- 
dian right, where the 51st (Highland) Division on the Third Army front had been 
unable to advance within 1,000 yards of the railway embankment because of strong 
enemy forces in the second position on the eastern slope of the Ridge covering 
Bailleul. 


Well ploughed by the bombardment, the loosened soil over all the western 
slopes of the Ridge soaked up the melting snow, which fell all through the afternoon 
and only ceased at midnight. The condition of the captured ground, which had 
assumed the consistency of thick porridge, mixed with strands of wire, stakes, 
trench-boards and sandbags, restricted the advance of the artillery to the Arras- 
Lens road—now the only strip in the area where a horse could find a footing. These 
conditions would have prevented further exploitation, had such been intended, but 
the primary task of the Canadian Corps was accomplished: the Ridge had been 
captured, now it must be put into a better state of defence so that it could be securely 
held. 


On the 10th of April consolidation proceeded, trenches were dug, machine gun 
emplacements constructed, and barbed wire entanglements erected; on the left the 
enemy, who still retained a precarious hold of a few trenches on the hanging eastern 
face of the slope near Hill 145, was pushed further back. Next day more guns and 
ammunition were brought forward, communications were improved and roads 
across the sodden ground were made passable. On the 12th, the special operation 
to capture The Pimple was successfully carried out by the 10th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade, and the enemy, having previously concluded that there was no hope of 
regaining the Ridge, completed his withdrawal to the Drocourt-Quéant line, a new 
position two miles further back in the open plain and covering the villages of Avion, 
Méricourt, Acheville, Arleux, Fresnoy, and Oppy. ‘This general line was manned 
opposite the Canadian front by four fresh divisions; it was only driven back slightly 
in subsequent British attacks, and the Germans held it until the autumn of 1918. 


The Forces Engaged.—At the capture of Vimy Ridge, the strength of the 
Canadian Corps was 170,000; of these 97,184 were Canadians, of all arms and 
services, from every province of the Dominion and every man a volunteer. The 
remainder consisted chiefly of the attached 5th British Division 14,736 strong, of 
which one brigade was engaged, and over 30,000 of the Royal Artillery. In the 
preparatory bombardment 553 ,000 shells were fired, an expenditure of over 13,000 
tons; on the day of the assault 863 field, neavy and siege guns covered the attack 
with 211,000 shells. The Canadian cuacnines for the second week of April were 
11,297. In the battle the Germans were driven completely from the Ridge, with a 
loss of 54 guns, 104 trench mortars, 124 machine guns and 4,000 prisoners; their 
total casualties on the Canadian front are not recorded, but one division lost 3,133 
and another 3,473 officers and men. 
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When news of the battle reached the German High Command, Field Marshal 
Hindenburg was astonished at the débdcle which, as General Ludendorff said, was a 
heavy defeat that cast all calculations to the winds. A thorough investigation of 
the underlying causes found that the opposition offered by the German artillery 
had been slow and inadequate during the preparatory stages and that, because 
heavy and siege batteries available in Douai had not been brought into action, 
communications and supply had broken down under fire; it also found that the 
counter-attack divisions should have been brought nearer to the front and should 
have intervened immediately the line was broken. But General Ludendorff himself 
had visited the German troops before the attack and found them battleworthy; 
it is also well established that they put forth their utmost exertions to execute 
every move designed to hold the Ridge, and the findings recorded, coupled with the 
course of the battle, make it evident that the German commanders and staffs, both 
senior and subordinate, had miscalculated not only the efficiency of the Canadian 
preparation, and the speed of the Canadian attack, but also the capacity of the 
Canadian Corps to pass so readily from swift and sustained assault to aggressive and 
concerted defence. 


Contemporary Opinion.—The French staff, whose verdict on the plans had 
been far from reassuring, were overjoyed, and they now revisited the familiar battle- 
field to review and inquire into every phase and incident. The French press paid 
tribute to the valour of the troops and accepted the Ridge as an Easter gift—a gift 
which the French Government acknowledged in December, 1922, by generously 
presenting to the people of Canada 250 acres of the battlefield as a memorial site. 


The importance of the operation is shown by the messages of congratulation 
which passed at the time: from the British Government; from the Duke of Con- 
naught; from the Governor General of Canada—an appointment to be held 
within five years by the Corps Commander, as Baron Byng of Vimy; from the Prime 
Minister of Canada, who expressed the intense appreciation and pride of the Cana- 
dian people in the record of their forces; from the Governor General of Australia 
who sent congratulations from the Commonwealth. A message declaring that 
“The manner in which the operations were prepared and carried out reflects the 
highest credit on Commanders, Staffs and Troops” was also issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Armies in France, who had himself received a tele- 
gram from His Majesty The King reading— 


The whole Empire will rejoice at the news of yesterday’s successful operations. 
Canada will be proud that the taking of the coveted Vimy Ridge has fallen to the 
lot of her troops. I heartily congratulate you and all who have taken part in this 
splendid achievement. 

GrorcE, R.I. 


Subsequent Operations.—The break-through at Vimy, although it caused a 
crisis for Germany, was not destined to yield the expected strategical results for 
the Allies; the great French attacks on the Aisne, which began on 16th April, met 
with disaster, and for the remainder of the year an increasing burden was laid upon 
the British. The Canadian Corps was engaged at Arleux, Fresnoy, Avion, Lens, 
Hill 70 and Passchendaele, after which it returned to occupy the Vimy sector, and 
spent the winter in absorbing reinforcements and constructing defences against the 
German attacks expected in the spring. Having disposed of the Russian Front by 
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the armistice of December, 1917, Germany was preparing to seek an early decision 
on the Western Front before the weight of the American forces could make itself 
felt, and on 21st March, 1918, the great battle opened; in a week the Germans had 
penetrated to a depth of thirty-five miles towards Amiens. 


On the 28th the consequent German attack, known as “Mars”, struck the Brit- 
ish line at Arras; it was intended that after a sudden bombardment the German 
Seventeenth Army should attack astride the Scarpe with twenty divisions, throw 
back the British line and capture Arras, and next day, in conjunction with a frontal 
attack by the Sixth Army, wheel northwards and recapture the Vimy Ridge. Once 
more in German hands the Ridge would secure the flank of the final thrust that would 
split the Allies and drive the British into the sea. But the artillery of the First 
and Third British Armies, taking advantage of the effective ground observation 
afforded by the Ridge, broke and disorganized the dense masses of assembling 
German infantry, whose repeated assaults were brought to a stop before nightfall 
and before reaching Arras or the Ridge. The attack was not resumed, and posses- 
sion of the Ridge was never again disputed: Canada still holds the crest. 


Significance of the Memorial. 


Approaching the Memorial there, the pilgrim will find engraved on the walls 
the names of over ten thousand of the Canadian dead who have no known grave. 
Standing on the wide stone terrace, he will read on the towering pylons the 
names of the battles which nearly 425,000 of his countrymen (about one in 
ten of the total male population of Canada in 1917) went overseas to fight: 
he may well have seen the same names emblazoned on the colours of the local 
Militia unit in Canada. Looking out across the broad fields and rolling hills 
he can see many of the battlefields which these names commemorate: far to 
the north and out of sight lies Ypres, where Canadians withstood the first 
poison gas attack, there also are the ridge of Passchendaele, the woods of Mount 
Sorrel and the swamps of St. Eloi. Nearer and to the north-east are Festu- 
bert and Givenchy, and nearer still Hill 70 and the town of Lens. Beyond the 
southern skyline lies Amiens where the final advance to victory began in August, 
1918, and the low hills between mark the battlefields of the Somme in 1916. East- 
wards from Arras the long straight road runs by Monchy-le-Preux, and through 
the Drocourt-Quéant position of the Hindenburg Line, and on across the Canal du 
Nord by Bourlon Wood to Cambrai. Farther still, beyond the eastern horizon, are 
Valenciennes and Mons, on the road to the Rhine. 


When the war was over the soldiers returned home to be citizens again: all 
the complex machinery of the overseas military forces of Canada, together with the 
highly-organized Canadian Corps, was dissolved into half a million component 
parts. After four years of fighting, these soldiers brought back with them a heri- 
tage, bought at a great price—a heritage of endurance, self-sacrifice and loyalty—a 
high tradition that pilgrimage to the battlefields of France and Flanders will 
strengthen and renew. | 
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PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1936. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North Amer- 
ica discovered by John Cabot. 

1498. Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 

1501. Gaspar Corte Real visits Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 

1524. Verrazano explores the coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

1534. June 21, Landing of Jacques Cartier at 
Esquimaux bay. 

1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He ascends 
the St. Lawrence to Stadacona (Que- 
bec), (Sept. 14), and Hochelaga 
(Montreal), (Oct. 2). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. He plants 
wheat, cabbages, turnips and let- 
tuces near Cap Rouge river. 

1542-3. De Roberval and his party winter 
at cape Rouge, and are rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 
France. 

1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered by 
de Fuca. 

1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 
Canada, at Quebec. 

1604. De Monts settles colony on island in 
the St. Croix river. 

1605. he of Port Royal (Annapolis, 

1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 
Founding of Quebec. 

1609. July, Champlain discovers lake Cham- 


plain. 
1610-11. Hudson explores Hudson bay and 
James bay. 
1611. Brfilé ascends the Ottawa river. 


1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 


General of New France. 

1613. June, Champlain ascends the Ottawa 
river. 

1615. Champlain explores lakes Nipissing, 
Huron and Ontario (discovered by 
Brfilé and Le Caron). 

1616. First schools opened at Tadoussac and 
on the site of the city of Three 
Rivers. 

1617. Arrival at Quebec of the first colonist, 
Louis Hébert and his family. 

1620. Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 


1621. Code of laws issued and register of 
births, deaths and marriages open- 
ed in Quebec. Nova Scotia granted 
to Sir William Alexander by King 
James I. 

1622. Lake Superior discovered by Brilé. 

1623. First. British settlement of Nova 
Scotia. 

1627. New France and Acadia granted to 
the Company of 100 Associates. 

1628. Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

1629. April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, Que- 
bec taken by Sir David Kirke. 

1632. Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored 
to France by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 


1633. May 23, Champlain made first Gover- 
nor of New France. 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 
Nicolet. 

1635. Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at Que- 
bec. Founding of the first college 
at Quebec. 

1638. June 11, First recorded earthquake in 
Canada. 

1640. Discovery of lake Erie by Chaumonot 
and Brébeuf. 

1641. Setar population of New France, 


1642. May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal) by Maisonneuve. 

1646. Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

1647. Lake St. John discovered by de: 
Quen. 

1648. Mar. 5, Council of New France created. 

1649. Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalemant by Indians and mas- 
sacre of the Hurons. 

1654. August, Acadia taken by an expedi- 
tion from New England. 

1656. Acadia granted by Cromwell to La 
Tour, Temple and Crowne. 

1659. June 16, Francois de Laval arrives in 
Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

1660. May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and six- 
teen companions killed by Iroquois 
at the Long Sault, Ottawa river. 

1663. Company of 100 Associates dissolved. 
Feb. 5, severe earthquake. April, 
Sovereign Council of New France 
established. Population of New 
France, 2,500, of whom 800 were in 
Quebec. Foundation of the ‘‘Grand 

Seminary’’ at Quebec, by Laval. 

1664. May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

1665. Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 

1666. Feb.-Mar., First census. Population 
of New France, 3,215. 

1667. July 21, Acadia restored to France by 
the Treaty of Breda. Sept.-Oct., 
Second census; white population of 
New France, 3,918 

1668. Foundation of the ‘‘Little Seminary”’ 
at Quebec by Laval. Mission at 
Sault Ste. Marie founded by Mar- 
quette. 

1670. May 2, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company granted. 

1671. Population of Acadia, 441. 

1672. Population of New France, 6,705. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac, Gov- 
ernor. 

1673. June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 

1674. Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop of 
Quebec. 

1675. Population of New France, 7,832. 

1678. Niagara falls visited by Hennepin. 


. Fourth census; 
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. Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. 


. Tenth census; 
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. Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara river 


above the falls by La Salle. Third 
census; population of New France, 
9,400; of Acadia, 515. 

population of New 
France, 9,677 


. Frontenac recalled. 
. Population of New France, 10,251. 
. First issue of card money. Fifth census; 


population of New.France, 12,263, 
including 1,538 settled Indians. 


. Population ot New France, 12,373; of 


Acadia, 885. 


. Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 
. Sixth census; populationof New France, 


11,562, including 1,259 settled In- 
dians. 


. June 7, Frontenac re-appointed Gover- 


nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 

Sir William Phips captures 
Port Royal, but is repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 


. Seventh census; population of New 


France, 12,481. Oct. 22, Defence of 
Verchéres against Indians by Made- 
leine de Verchéres. 


. Population of Acadia, 1,009. 
5. Eighth census; 


population of New 
France, 13,639, including 853 settled 
Indians. 


. Sept. 20, By the treaty of Ryswick, 


places taken during the war were 
mutually restored. D’ Iberville de- 
feats the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s ships 
on Hudson bay. 

Ninth 
census; population of New France, 
15,355. 


. La Motte Cadillac builds a fort at 


Detroit. 


. June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 


becomes Superior Council and mem- 
bership increased from 7 to 12. 


population of New 
France, 16,417. 


- Death of Laval. 
. British invasion of Canada. 
: er sagt, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 


; Bone ce Part of Sir H. Walker’s 


fleet, 
proceeding. against Quebec, wrecked 
off the Seven Islands. 


. April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 


bay, Acadia and Newfoundland 
ceded to Great Britain. August, 
Louisbourg founded by the French. 
Population of New France, 18, 119. 


. Foundation of New Orleans in carrying 


out French plan to control the Missis- 
sippi as well as the St. Lawrence. 


. Census population of New France, 


22,530 


; Population of New France, 24,234; of 


Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 100. 
April 25, Governor and Council of 
Nova Scotia appointed. 


. June 19, Burning of about one-half of 


Montreal. Census population of 
New France, 24,951. 


1727. 
1728. 


1731. 
1733. 
1734. 


1737. 


1739. 
1743. 
1745. 
1748. 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


1754. 
1755. 


1756. 
1758. 


1759. 


1760. 


1762. 


1763. 


Population of New France, 30,613. 

ia of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
30. 

Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 

Discovery of lake Winnipeg by La 
Vérendrye. 

Road opened from Quebec to Mon- 
treal. Census population of New 
France, 37,716. 

Iron smelted on St. Maurice. French 
population of the north of the Aca- 
dia peninsula, 7,598. 

Census population of New France, 

The younger La Vérendrye discovered 
the Rocky Mountains. 

June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by Pep- 
perell and Warren. 

Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 

June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
immigrants brought to Nova Sco- 
tia by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 
persons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) 
built. 

St. Paul’s church, Halifax, (oldest 
Anglican church in Canada), built. 

Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Gazette, 
first paper in Canada. British and 
German population of Nova Scotia, 
4,203. 

Census population of New France, 

Establishment at Halifax of first post 
office in what is now Canada, to- 
gether with direct mail communi- 
cation with Great Britain. June 16, 
Surrender of Fort Beauséjour on the 
isthmus of Chignecto to the British. 
Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 

Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France began. - 

July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First meet- 
ing of the Legislature of Nova Sco- 
tia. 

July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
the British. July 26, Beginning of 
the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 13, 
Defeat of the French on the Plains 
of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. Sept. 
14, Death of Montcalm. Sept. 18, 
Surrender of Quebec. 

April 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. Military rule 
set up in Canada. 

British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 
Canada and its dependencies are 
ceded to the British. May, Rising 
of Indians under Pontiac, who take 
a number of forts and defeat the 
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1765. 


1766. 
1768. 


1769. 
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British at Bloody Run (July 31). 
Oct. 7, Civil government pro- 
claimed. Cape Breton and Ile 
St. Jean annexed to Nova Scotia; 
Labrador, Anticosti and Magdalen 
islands to Newfoundland. Nov. 21, 
General James Murray appointed 
Governor in Chief. First Canadian 
post offices established at Montreal, 
Three Rivers and Quebec. 


June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
Gazette. Aug. 138, Civil govern- 
ment established. 


Publication of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens’’. May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 
Oswego. 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. April 
11, Great fire at Montreal. April 12, 
Sir Guy Carleton (Lord Dorchester) 
Governor in Chief. 

Ile St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) 
separated from Nova Scotia. 


1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Copper- 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 
Wiis 
1778. 


1783. 


1784. 


1785. 
1786. 


1787. 


mine and Slave rivers and Great 
Slave lake. 

Suppression of the order of Jesuits in 
Canada and escheat of their estates. 


June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 


May 1, The Quebec Act came into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and 
Arnold invaded Canada. Nov. 12, 
Montgomery took Montreal; Dec. 
31, was defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 

The Americans were defeated and 
driven from Canada by Carleton. 
Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 

mand Governor in Chief. . 

Captain Jas. Cook explored Nootka 
sound and claimed the northwest 
coast of America for Great Britain. 
June 8, First issue of the Montreal 
Gazette. 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United States. Organization of the 
Northwest Company at Montreal. 
Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 
N.B., founded by the United 
Empire Loyalists. 

Population of Canada, 113,012. Aug. 
16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 26) 
Cape Breton separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B.) 

April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
Governor in Chief. Oct. 23, Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick moved 
from Saint John to Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican Bishop of 
Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 


1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1798. 


1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 


1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


King’s College, Windsor, N.S., opened. 
Sailing packet service restored bet- 
ween Great Britain and Halifax. 


Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 
Spain surrendered her exclusive rights 


on the Pacific coast. Population of 
Canada, 161,311. (This census did 
not include what became, in the 
next year, Upper Canada.) 

The Constitutional Act divided the 
province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 
tenant-governor and legislature. The 


Act went into force Dec. 26. Sept. 
12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 


Canada. 

Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark 
(Niagara). Dec. 17, First Legis- 
lature of Lower Canada opened at 
Quebec. Vancouver island circum- 
navigated by Vancouver. 

April 18, First issue of the Upper 
Canada Gazette. June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec. July 9, Import- 
ation of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky mountains 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander Mac- 


kenzie, who reached the Pacific 
ocean. York (Toronto) founded 
by Simcoe. 


Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Pacific coast of Canada finally given 
up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

St. John’s island (Ile St. Jean, popu- 
lation 4,500) renamed _ Prince 
Edward Island. 

Founding of New Brunswick College, 
Fredericton (now University of 
N.B.). The Rocky mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of Le Canadien— 
first wholly French newspaper. 
Population— Upper Canada, 70,718; 
Lower Canada, 250,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explored the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer ran 
from Montreal to Quebec. 

Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement 
founded on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

June 18, Declaration of war by the 
United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull crossed the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 18, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston Heights 
and death of General Brock. 
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1813. Jan. 22, British victory at French- 


1814. 


town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, captured 
an American force at Beaver Dams. 
Sept. 10, Commodore Perry des- 
troyed the British flotilla on lake 
Erie. Oct.5, Americans under Har- 
rison defeated the British at Mora- 
viantown. Tecumseh killed. Oct. 26, 
Victory of French-Canadian troops 
under de Salaberry at Chateauguay. 
Nov. 11, Defeat of the Americans 
at Crysler’s Farm. British stormed 
Fort Niagara and burned Buffalo. 

Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La 
Colle. May 6, Capture of Oswego 
by the British. July 5, American 
victory at Chippawa. July 25, 
British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia 
invaded and _ occupied northern 
Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
Plattsburg on lake Champlain. Dec. 
24, Treaty of Ghent ended the war. 
Population— Upper Canada, 95,000; 
Lower Canada, 335,000. 


1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulated 


trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed by 
the Northwest Company but res- 
tored by Governor Semple. 


1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 


Red River settlement again des- 


troyed. 
1817. July 18, First Treaty with the North- 


1818. 


west Indians. Lord Selkirk restored 
the Red River settlement. Open- 
ing of the Bank of Montreal; first 
note issue Oct 1. Population of 
Nova Scotia, 81,351. Rush-Bagot 
Convention with the United States, 
limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, signed. 

Oct. 20, Convention at London regulat- 
ing North American fisheries. Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, founded. 
Bank of Quebec founded. 


1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedi- 


1820. 
1821. 


tion. 

Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

Mar. 26. The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 


. Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 
. Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 


of New Brunswick, 74,176. 


. Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 


district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288. 


. Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 
. Sept. 29, Convention of London relating 


to the territory west of the Rocky 
mountains. Population of Nova Sco- 
tia, (including Cape Breton) 123,630. 


. The Methodist Church of Upper Can- 


ada separated from that of the 
United States. 


1829. 


1831 


1832. 


1833. 


1834. 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James Ross. 
Population— Upper Canada, 236,702; 
Lower Canada, 553,131; Assiniboia, 


2,090. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
30, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, crossed the Atlantic 
from Pictou to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-Two Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; of 
New Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini- 
boia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
John’s, Que. Victoria University 

- opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 

Report of the Canada Commissioners. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papi- 
neau) and Upper Canada (W. L. 
Mackenzie). 
first used in Montreal. 

Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council 
created. Mar. 30, The Earl of 
Durham, Governor in Chief. April 
27, Martial law revoked. June 28, 
Amnesty to political prisoners pro- 
claimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, 
resigned. Population— Upper. Can- 
ada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; 
Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan ordained first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto. : 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union, 
First ship of the Cunard line arrived 
at Halifax. July 28, Death of Lord 
Durham. 

Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the Province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. . Feb. 18, 
Draper-Ogden administration. 
April 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of the first United 
Parliament. Sept. 19, Death of 
Lord Sydenham. Population of 
Upper Canada, 455,668; of P.E.I., 
47,042. 

Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 
12, Draper-Viger administration. 
King’s (now University) College, 
Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from Kingston 
to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 


Nov. 28, Gas lighting 
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1845. May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin started on his 
last Arctic expedition. 

1846. May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau administration. 
First telegraph line, operated by the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara 

’ Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., 
opened. 

1847. May 29, Sherwood-Papineau adminis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
Railway opened. 

1848. Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin adminis- 
tration. May 30, Fredericton in- 
corporated. Responsible govern- 
ment granted to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. St. Lawrence can- 
als opened to navigation. 

1849. April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Montreal 
and burning of the Parliament 
Buildings. Nov. 14, Toronto made 
thecapital. Vancouver island grant- 
ed to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Population of Assiniboia, 5,391. 

1851. April 6, Transfer of the postal system 

from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpor- 
ation of.Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec became the cap- 
ital. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin admin- 
istration. Responsible government 
granted to Prince Edward Island. 
Population— Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 
July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 
Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
The Grand Trunk Railway char- 


1852. 


tered. 

1853. Opening of G.T.R. from Montreal to 
Portland. 

1854. June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 


United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin Ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché adminis- 
tration. Mar. 9, Opening of the 
Niagara Railway suspension bridge. 
April 17, Incorporation of Charlotte- 
town. Oct. 20, Government moved 
to Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Canada 
made elective. First meeting of 
the Legislature of Vancouver Island. 
May 24, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Oct. 27, Opening of 
the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Population 
of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Nov. 26, J. A.. Macdonald-Cartier 
administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 

February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Introduction 
of Canadian decimal currency. 
Aug. 2, Brown-Dorion administra- 
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1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


tion. Aug. 5, Completion of the 
Atlantic cable; first message sent. 
Aug. 6, Cartier-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Aug. 20, Colony of 
British Columbia established. Con- 
trol of Vancouver island surrendered 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

January, Canadian silver coinage 
issued. Sept. 24, Government 
moved to Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII) arrived at Quebec. 
Sept. 1, Laying of the corner stone 
of the Parliament Buildings at Ot- 
tawa by the Prince of Wales. Prince 
of Wales College, Charlottetown, 
founded. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first Angli- 
can provincial synod. Population— 
Upper Canada, 1,396,091; Lower 
Canada, 1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; Prince 
Edward Island, 80,857. 

May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 

May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
administration. 

Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald ad- 
ministration. Conferences on con- 
federation of British North Amer- 
ica; Sept. 1, at Charlottetown; Oct. 
10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 19, Raid of 
American Confederates from Can- 
ada at St. Albans, Vermont. 

Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature re- 
solved on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces 
of British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 

Mar. 17, Termination of the Recipro- 
city Treaty by the United States. 
May 31, Raid of Fenians from the 
United States into Canada; they 
were defeated at Ridgeway (June 2) 
and retreated across the border 
(June 3). June 8, First meeting at 
Ottawa of the Canadian Legis- 
lature. Nov. 17, Proclamation of 
the union of Vancouver Island with 
British Columbia. 

Mar. 29, Royal assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 
1, The Act came inta force; Union 
of the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck first Governor 
General; Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 


1868. April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 


Ottawa. July 31, The MRupert’s 
Land Act authorized the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 
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1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 

May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories trausferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Aug. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reached Fort Garry (Win- 
nipeg); end of the rebellion. 

April 2, First Dominion Census (popu- 
lations at this and succeeding enu- 
merations given on p. 101). April 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency 
inthe Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
July 20, British Columbia entered 
Confederation. 

Mar. 5, Opening of the second Domin- 
ion Parliament. May 23, Act estab- 
lishing the Northwest Mounted 
Police. July 1, Prince Edward Is- 
land entered Confederation. Nov.7, 
Alexander Mackenzie became 
Prime Minister. Nov. 8, Incor- 
poration of Winnipeg. 

Mar. 26, Opening of the third Domin- 
ion Parliament. May, Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College, Guelph, opened. 

April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act established a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line; 
work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 3, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of Laval Uni- 
versity established at Montreal. 

June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
October, First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United 
Kingdom. Founding of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba. 

July 1, Canada joined the International 
Postal Union. Oct. 17, Sir John A. 
Macdonald became Prime Minister. 

Feb. 13, Opening of the fourth Domin- 
ion Parliament. May 15, Adoption 
of a protective tariff (‘‘The National 
Policy’’). 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T. 
Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands 
except Newfoundland and its de- 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 
1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


pendencies, annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 


April 4, Second Dominion Census. 
May 2, First sod of the Canadian 
Pacific railway as a company line 
turned. 

May 8, Provisional districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 28, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
Northwest Territories. ; 

Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 
Church in Canada; united confer- 
ence. 

May ‘24, Sir Charles Tupper High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the bound- 
ary of Ontario and Manitoba. 


Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Koife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 7, Last spike of Canadian 
Pacific Railway main line driven 
at Craigellachie. Nov. 16, Execu- 
tion of Riel. 

April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 
Quebec made first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for 
Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
April 4, First Colonial Conference in 
London. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 
August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States’ Senate. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolished separate schools. 

April5, Third Dominion Census. June 
6, Death of Sir John A. Macdonald. 
June 15, Sir John Abbott became 
Prime Minister. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Behring Sea 
Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary Convention between Can- 
ada and United States. Nov. 25, 
Sir John Thompson became Prime 
Minister. — 

April 4, First sitting of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 
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1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 
1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907, 


June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir 
John Thompson at Windsor Castle. 
Dec. 21, (Sir) Mackenzie Bowell 
became Prime Minister. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. Oct. 2, Proclamation 
naming the Ungava, Franklin, 
Mackenzie and Yukon districts of 
Northwest Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. April 27, Sir Charles 
Tupper became Prime Minister. 
July 11, (Sir) Wilfrid Laurier be- 
came Prime Minister. August, 
Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 

June 22, Celebration throughout the 
Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 


H.M. Queen Victoria. July, Third 
‘Colonial Conference in London. 
Dec. 17, Award of the Behring 


Sea Arbitration Court. 

June 13, The Yukon district estab- 
lished as a separate Territory. 
Aug. 1, The British Preferential 
Tariff went into force. Aug. 23, 
Meeting at Quebec of the Joint High 
Commission between Canada and 
the United States. Dec. 25, British 
Imperial penny (2 cent) postage 
introduced. 

Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian contingent 
left Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. 
April 1, Fourth Dominion Census. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada 
of the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York (King George V 
-and Queen Mary). 

May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 
ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion established. April 19, Great 
fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 

Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth Domin- 
ion Parliament. Sept. 1, Creation 
of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

University of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 
Interprovincial Conference at Ot- 
tawa. 

April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of in- 
termediate tariff. Sept. 19, New 
commercial convention with France 
signed at Paris. Oct. 17, First mes- 
sage by wireless telegraphy between 
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1908 


1909. 


1910. 


1911, 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


Canada and the United Kingdom. 
m Orat ty of Saskatchewan found- 


ed. 
. Jan.2, Establishment of Ottawa Branch 


of Royal Mint. June 21-23, Bicen- 
tenary of Bishop Laval celebrated 
at Quebec. July 20-31, Quebec ter- 
centenary celebrations. Visit of 
Prince of Wales to Quebec. Aug. 2, 
Great fire in Kootenay Valley, B.C. 
University of British Columbia 
founded. 

Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 
ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Jan. 20, 
Opening of 11th Dominion Parlia- 
ment. July 28, Conference on 
Imperial defence in London. 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII 
and accession of King George V. 
June 7, Death of Goldwin Smith. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish-. 
eries Arbitration Award of the 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Italy. 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 

_in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
Census. July 11, Disastrous fires in 
Porcupine district. Sept. 21, Gen- 
eral election. Oct. 10 (Sir) R. L. 
Borden, Prime Minister. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of Ont- 
ario hydro-electric power trans- 
mission system. Noy. 15, Opening 
of twelfth Dominion Parliament. 

Mar. 29-April 9, First Canada-West 
Indies Trade Conference held at 
Ottawa. April 15, Lossof the steam- 
ship Titanic; Appointment of Dom- 
inions Royal Commission. May 15, 
Extension of the boundaries of Que- 
bec, Ontario and Manitoba. 

April 10, Japanese Treaty Act assented 
to. Juve 2, Trade agreement with 
West Indies came into force. 

May 20, Loss of the steamship E’m- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, 
First Canadian contingent of over 
33,000 troops landed at Plymouth, 
England. 

February, First Canadian contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. April 22, Second Battle of 
Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 

Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 
increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Cornerstone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of Con- 
naught. 
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1917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 


Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings in London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declared war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. .Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bec Bridge; Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 
6, Disastrous explosion at Halifax, 
N.S. Dec. 17, General election and 
Union Government sustained. 


1918. Mar. 18, Opening of first session of 


thirteenth Parliament. Mar. 31, 
Germans launched critical offensive 
on West Front. March-April, Second 
Battle of the Somme. April 17, 
Secret session of Parliament. June- 
July, Prime Minister and colleagues 
attended Imperial War Conference in 
London. July 18, Allies assumed 
successful offensive on West Front. 
Aug. 12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 
26-28, Capture of Monchy le Preux. 
Sept. 2-4, Breaking of Drocourt- 
Quéant line. Sept. 16, Austrian 
peace note. Sept. 27-29, Capture of 
Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrendered and signed armistice. 
October, Serious influenza epidemic. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct. 6, First German peace note. 
Oct. 20, Capture of Denain. Oct. 
25-Nov. 2, Capture of Valenciennes. 
Oct. 31, Turkey surrendered and 
signed armistice. Nov. 4, Austria- 
Hungary surrendered and signed 
armistice. Nov. 11, Capture of 
Mons. Germany surrendered and 
signed armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Feb. 20-July 7, Second session of 
thirteenth Parliament. May 1- 
June 15, General strike at Winnipeg 
and other western cities. June 28, 
Signing at Versailles of Peace Treaty 
and Protocol. Aug. 15, Arrival of 
the Prince of Wales for official tour 
in Canada. Aug. 22, Formal opening 
of Quebec Bridge by the Prince of 
Wales. Sept. 1, The Prince of Wales 
laid foundation stone of Peace Tow- 
er, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 10, Third or special 
peace session, thirteenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. Dec. 20, Organ- 
ization of ‘‘Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles.. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratified agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. Feb. 26- 
July 1, Fourth session of the 
thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
May 31-June 18, Trade Conference 
at Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 10, 


Sir Robert Borden succeeded by 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen as Prime 
Minister. July 16, Ratifications of 
the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
Assembly began at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, Fifth session of 


thirteenth Parliament of Canada. 
May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 
ment with British West Indies 
became effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census. June 20-Aug. 5, 
Imperial Conference. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, 
Second meeting of Assembly of 
League of Nations at Geneva. 
Nov. 11, Opening of Conference on 
limitation of armament at Wash- 
ington. Dec. 6, Dominion general 
election. Dec. 29, New Ministry 
(Liberal), with Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King as Prime Minister, 
sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approved 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
disapproving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and-use of poison gas. 
Mar. 8-June 28, First session of 
fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 18, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Sept. 4, Third Assembly 
of League of Nations opened at 
Geneva. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Oct. 14, Fourth Inter- 
national Labour Conference at 
Geneva. Nov. 20, Turkish Peace 
Conference opened at Lausanne. 
Dee. 9, Reparations Conference 
opened at London. Dec. 15, Signing 
of trade agreement between Canada 
and France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agreement bet- 


ween Canada and Italy. Jan. 31- 
June 30, Second session of fourteenth 
Parliament of Canada. April 1, 
Removal of British embargo on 
Canadian cattle effective. Sept. 3, 
Fourth session of League of Nations 
at Geneva. Oct. 1, Imperial Con- 
ference and Economic Conference 
at London. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19, Third session of the 


fourteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 28, British Empire Exhibition 
opened by King Georgeat Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. July 3, Trade agree- 
ment between Canada and Belgium 
sisned at Ottawa. Aug. 6-16, 
Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
Toronto. Aug. 11-16, Meeting of 
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International Mathematical Con- 
gress at Toronto. Sept. 1, Opening 
of fifth session of League of Nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 


1925, Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of four- 


teenth Parliament of Canada. June 
2, Provincial general election in 
Saskatchewan. Liberal party under 
Hon. C. A. Dunning returned to 
office. June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. June 25, 
Provincial general election in Nova 
Scotia; Conservative party under 
Hon. E. N. Rhodes returned to 
office. July 6, Signing at Ottawa 
of trade agreement between Canada 
and the British West Indies. Aug. 
10, Provincial general election in 
-New Brunswick; Conservative party 
under Hon. J. B. M. Baxter returned 
to office. Sept. 5, Fourteenth 
Parliament dissolved. Oct. 29, 
Dominion genera! election. Nov. 
20, Death of Queen Alexandra. 


1926. Jan. 7-July 1, First session of fifteenth 


Parliament of Canada. April 15, 
Budget speech; reductions of income 
and other taxes announced. June 28, 
Resignation of Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, 
and his Cabinet. Provincial gen- 
eral election in Alberta; United 
Farmers under Premier Brownlee 
retained office. June 29, Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Meighen became Prime 
Minister. July 1, Two-cent domes- 
tic rate of postage restored. July 2, 
Fifteenth Parliament dissolved. 
July 13, Composition of Mr. Meigh- 
en’s Cabinet announced (see p. 77 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book). Sept. 14, 
Dominion general election. Sept. 
25, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 


became Prime Minister (for com- | 


position of Cabinet see p. 69 of 
the 1980 Year Book). Oct. 19- 
Nov. 23, Imperial Conference in 
London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent 
Massey appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States. Dec. 1, 
General election in Ontario; Fer- 
guson Government retained office. 
Dec. 9, Opening of first session of 
sixteenth Parliament. 


1927. Feb. 8-Apri!l 14, Continuation of first 


session of the sixteenth Parliament 
of Canada. Feb.17, Budget speech; 
reductions in income tax, sales tax 
and stamp tax on cheques announc- 
ed. May 16, General elections in 
Quebec; the Liberal Government 
of Hon. L. A. Taschereau sustained. 
June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first 
U.S. Minister to Canada, reached 
Ottawa. June 25, General election 
in Prince Edward Island; the Con- 
servative Government of Hon. J. D. 
Stewart defeated. June 28, General 
election in Manitoba; the Govern- 
ment of Hon. John Bracken sus- 
tained. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated through- 
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out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, 
the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrived at Quebec on a visit 
to Canada. September, Canada 
elected as a non-permanent member 
of the Council of the League of 
‘Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Dominion 
and the provinces. 


1928. Jan. 26-June 11, Second session of the 


sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
Jan. 30, President Cosgrave of the 
Irish Free State visited Ottawa. 
Feb. 16, Budget speech announced 
reduction in taxation. April 25, 
Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 
British High ‘Commissioner to 
Canada. May 31, Legislative Coun- 
cil of Nova Scotia ceased to exist, 
leaving Quebec as the only province 
with a bi-cameral legislature. July 
18, General election in British 


- Columbia; Conservatives success- 


ful. Oct. 1, General election in 
Nova Scotia; Conservatives re- 
tained power. 


1929. Feb. 7-June 14, Third session of the 


sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 5, General election in Saskat- 
chewan. Sept. 9, Dr. J. T. M. 
Anderson became Premier of 
Saskatchewan. Oct. 15-25, -The 
Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
visited Canada. Oct. 30, General 
election in Ontario; Conservatives 
retained power. Nov. 11, Death of 
Hon. Jas. A. Robb, Minister of 
Finance. Dec. 14, Transfer of natural 
resources to Manitoba and Alberta. 


1980. Jan. 21, Five power naval arms con- 


ference opened at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources 
to British Columbia. Mar. 20, Trans- 
fer of natural resources to Saskat- 
chewan.. May 30, Dissolution of 
sixteenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 19, General election in Alberta; 
United Farmers retained power. 
June 20, General election in New 
Brunswick; Conservatives retained 
power. July 28, Dominion general 
election. Liberal Government of 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
defeated. Aug. 1, H.M. Airship 
R-100 arrived at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Aug. 7, 
Conservative Government of Hon. 
R. B. Bennett took office as the 
fifteenth Ministry since Confedera- 
tion (for the names of the Ministers 
see p. 67 of the 1934-35 Year Book). 
Sept. 8-22, First (special) session of 
the seventeenth Parliament of Ca- 
nada. Oct. 1, Imperial Conference 
in London. Dec. 20, Viscount Wil- 
lingdon, Governor General of Ca- 
nada, appointed Viceroy of India 
by the King. 
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1931. Mar. 12-Aug. 3, Second session of the 


seventeenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 1, Seventh Dominion Census. 
June 11, Remembrance Day (Nov. 
11) proclaimed a general holiday 
by Act of Parliament. June 30, The 
Statute of Westminster exempting 
the Dominion and the provinces 
from the operation of the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act and the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act approved by the 
House of Commons. Aug. 6, Pro- 
vincial election in Prince Edward 
Island resulted in defeat of the 
Liberal Administration of Hon. 
W. M. Lea by the Conservatives 
under Hon. J. D. Stewart. Aug. 24, 
Hon. L. A. Taschereau’s Liberal 
Administration sustained in a gen- 
eral election in Quebec. Sept. 21, 
Great Britain suspended specie pay- 
ments, following which Canada 
restricted the export of gold. Nov. 
21, Abnormal Importations Act, 
extending preference to Empire pro- 
ducts, assented to in the United 
Kingdom. Dec. 1, Ottawa Branch of 
the Royal Mint transferred to the 
Dominion. Dec.12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament 
of Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom became effective. 


1932. Feb. 4-May 26, Third session of the 


seventeenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 16, General election in Mani- 
toba; the Bracken Administration 
retained power. July 21-Aug. 20, 
Imperial Economic Conference at 
Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official opening 
of the Welland Ship Canal. Oct. 
6-Nov. 25, Beginning of fourth 
session of the seventeenth Parlia- 
ment. 


1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 


ference. Jan. 30-May 27, Continua- 
tion of fourth session of the seven- 
teenth Parliament. May 18, Cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of 
the landing of the Loyalists at Saint 
John. Aug. 22, Provincial general 
election in Nova Scotia; Conser- 
vative Administration of Hon. 

. §. Harrington defeated by 
Liberals under A. L. Macdonald. 
Nov. 2, Provincial general election 
in British Columbia; Conservative 
Administration of Hon. 8S. F. Tol- 
mie defeated by Liberals under 
TaD Patulle 


1934. Jan. 25-July 3, Fifth session of the 


seventeenth Parliament of Canada. 
Mar. 6, Centenary of city of Toronto 
celebrated. June 19, General elect- 
ions in Ontario and Saskatchewan; 


Ontario Conservative Administrat- 
ion of Hon. G. 8. Henry defeated by 
Liberals under M. F. Hepburn; 
Saskatchewan Conservative Gov- 
ernment of Hon. J. T. M. Anderson 
defeated by Liberals under J. G. 
Gardiner. July 15, Three Rivers 
began tercentenary celebrations. 
August, Celebration at Gaspé of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the 
first landing of Jacques Cartier. 


1935. Jan. 17-July 5, Sixth session of seven- 


teenth Parliament of Canada. May 
6, Celebrations throughout the Em- 
pire of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the accession of King George V 
to the Throne. June 16, Sir Wm. 
H. Clark succeeded by Sir Francis 
Floud, K.C.B., as British High 
Commissioner to Canada. June 
27, Provincial general election in 
New Brunswick; Conservative Ad- 
ministration of Hon. L. P. D. Tilley 
defeated by Liberals under A. A. 
Dysart. July 23, Provincial general 
election in Prince Edward Island; 
Conservative Administration of 
Hon. W. J. MacMillan defeated by 
Liberals under W. M. Lea. Aug. 22, 


_Provincial general election in AI- 


berta; United Farmers of Alberta 
Administration of Hon. R. G. Reid 
defeated by Social Credit party 
under W. Aberhart. Sept. 4, Spe- 
cial Session of the League of Nations 
convoked to discuss the Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis. Sept. 15, Con- 
ference of British Commonwealth 
Statisticians met in Ottawa. Oct. 2, 
Outbreak of hostilities between 
Italy. and Ethiopia. Oct. 7, The 
thirteen member nations of the 
Council of the League of Nations 
found the Italian Government guilty 
of resorting to war in violation of its 
covenants. Oct. 14, Dominion gen- 
eral election; Conservative Gov- 
ernment of Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett 
defeated. Oct. 23, Liberal Govern- 
ment of Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King took office. Nov. 2, Lord 
Tweedsmuir assumed office as Gov- 
ernor General of Canada. Nov. 15, 
Canada, by Order in Council, sup- 
ported the League in the applica- 
tion of certain economic sanctions 
against Italy. Nov. 25, Provincial 
general election in Quebec; Liberal 
Administration of Hon. 

Taschereau returned to office. Dec. 
9, Dominion-Provincial Conference 
met in Ottawa; Naval Limitation 
Conference met in London. 


1936. Jan. 20, Death of H. M. King George V 


and accession of H. M. King Ed- 
ward VIII. 


CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of the Dominion of Canada was established under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act of 1867. This Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament, as from time to time amended, forms the written basis of the Consti- 
tution of Canada. Subsequent sections of this chapter describe in some detail 
the institutions and processes by which Canada is governed. 


The several stages in the development of its status as a Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held in London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of Great Britain and the Dominions as ‘‘autonomous communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations’. That Conference also recognized that as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that ‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs”. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and 
rights of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community 
of nations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 
powers and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of the Dominion 
of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of 
equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931 which pro- 
vided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy 
of the Dominions. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pp. 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


PART IT.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the heading ‘‘Provincial and Local Government in Canada’, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 


PART III.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES. 


Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Governor 
General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor General is appointed 
by the King on the advice of the Government of Canada. Members of the Senate 
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are appointed for life by the Governor General in Council and members of the 
House of Commons are elected by the people. As a result of the working out of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada 
as in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing ‘one, the chief responsibilities 
involved in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada. 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in 
Canada, usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling 
per annum, which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. 
The Governor General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise 
only such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice 
of his Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the 
Executive, summons, prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves 
bills. In the discharge of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and 
with the advice of his Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal 
prerogative of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s 
own judgment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the 
Ministry. The practice whereby the Governor General served as the medium of 
communication between the Canadian and the British Governments has been given 
up; since July 1, 1927, direct communication between His Majesty’s Government 
in Canada and His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 


A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.—Governors General of Canada, 1867-1936. 


Date Date of 
Name. of Assumption 
Appointment. of Office. 
Vascount: Monel, GO iGreen | ate Bio ee te neat icc iy ares aaeeede eee June- <1, 1867-| July 1 1867 
Lord: LisgarssG CoM Gree orca ree eat de woe cis bi olecsiotnuera lent eerteceresrs Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
‘The Hartl of Duterin sKeP WK. ©. BaGI Cae Gch eee ee May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, Ke qr, OOM GIS... SAE AD. Sarees Oct... 5, 1878 | Now.e25-" £878 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, GChe 5... 2 vache ue Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
Lord:Stanléy ot erestonm Gr Gn came rte. dec oe ton ee eee May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
‘ThesHarl of A berdeentekKealks, 4 Gx@ iM Gan «cies mode hake alee eects May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The Harliofi{MantoeG. Gavin Ger steer acts niin clic ak. Meee July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Earl Grey, G.C. Mil emus SR ne is. eh eee eee Sept. 26, 1904] Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G................... Mar. 21, 191T Octo donetoL 
‘he Duke of Devonshine-wkG., G.C-M.G.. G-GC.V.O. .2. cee Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, G: CB. (G.CAMi Ge MV -ORTEE sues Aug. 2.219215) Aussies 1921 
Viscount Willingdon of Ratton; G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E............. Aug. . 5, 1926 | Oct. 2,-.1926 
The Ear] of Bessborough, G. rot) COS TAS PN ae ROPERS cn, LAS Feb. 9, 1931 | April 4, 1931 
Lord: DLweedsmuiromilishelaGiC.MeG. C.H). 4. a2. chee eens Aug. 10, 1985 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Bree 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s represent- 
atives, is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s 
Privy Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it 
may be sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, 
and, following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that 
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it no longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the 
Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes charge of one of 
the various Departments of Government, although one Minister may hold more than 
one portfolio at the same time, while other Ministers may be without portfolio. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the Sixteenth Ministry, are given in Table 2. 
The complete list of the members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, as at 
Mar. 1, 1936, is added as Table 3. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation and Members of the Sixteenth Ministry. 


Norr.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Ministries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the Fourteenth Ministry are listed 
at p. 69 of the 1930 Year Book and members of the Fifteenth Ministry on p. 67 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 

Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister. From Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. 

Rt. Hon. §ir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 

. Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. 5, 1892. 

. Hon. Sir John 8. D. Thompson, Prime Minister. From Dee. 5, 1892, to Dec. 12, 1894. 

Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Prime Minister. From Dec. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. 

. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Prime Minister. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Conservative Administration.) From Oct. 10, 
1911, to Oct. 12, 1917. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Unionist Administration.) From Oct. 12, 1917, 

to July 10, 1920. 


. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. (Unionist—‘‘National Liberal and Conservative Party’’.) 
From July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 


. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Dec. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 
. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 

. Rt..Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 1930. 
. Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett, Prime Minister. From Aug. 7, 1930, to Oct. 23, 1935. 

. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Oct. 23, 1935. 


= — = 
— So 


call seal welll adil ood 
oO Oe WLW bd 
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(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


2 é Date of 
Office. Occupant. BMpainiwodtt 


Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary - ‘ 
omebatoror External Adiainrg s. soccst eo aie wesc boaee Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 


Kang? CAME G iaete,. bette testi Oct. 28, 1935 
Member of the Adniinistration and Minister without 
DOLTOMOME sa soetts etn (a te woe 1 AO Se ea Hon. Raoul Dandurand, K.C...| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Mines, Minister of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation, Minister of the Interior, and Superintendent 


(Generator indian Afrairds vs. fel e one sae eie ss clees.: Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar.| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada....... Hon. Ernest Lapointe, K.C..... Oct. 23, 1935 
Brumster of Public Woks: .. oo. foe ee Ske cs Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur Car- 

CUT IC ts ae eee, Oct. 23, 1935 
MEER RET CR nnOO Ne ho ae et eS) ee Hon. Charles Avery Dunning...} Oct. 23, 1935 
Sembeaaei ir Cconeral? pon, eee Skee MO oo Hon. John Campbe 

GHA O PERI Gre cay kis eo ee ea. Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Trade and Commerce................00e0000e Hon. William Daum Euler...... Oct. 23, 1935 
Secretary Olstate Of Canuda. See lon. Hon. Fernand Rinfret........... Oct. 23, 1935 
PuMsLor or National Defences. 0. ee Se cc Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie....}| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Pensions and National Health................ Hon, Charles Gavan 

Power, MAC Fak @ ee a. nee ol OCtmcore Loo 
muuuater of National Revenue. weirs v) oiss . oss lees ales nw inn Hon. James Lorimer Isley, K.C.| Oct. 23, 1935 
EMG MAAC Fi ee lice mia. wik cid ea daakan bre Kan Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud, K.C.] Oct. 28, 1935 
REO MOUS...) Kitts testa wh oh Ee coun slo oer ok ek Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers..} Oct. 23, 1935 


Minister of Railways and Canals and Minister of Marine. .|Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe...} Oct. 28, 1935 
MEN A OPICIIGOTS. |)... es a eae ae Hon. James Garfield Gardiner. .} Oct. 28, 1935 
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58588 00 


2.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, 


According to Seniority Therein,! as at Mar. 1, 1936. 


Norz.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. 
those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is a Canadian member of the British Privy Council. 


Name. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock. . 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
Datricko ws ss4i4. «sh weeds So ae 
The Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth.. 
The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux....... 
The Rt. Hon. George P. Graham. . 
Theone R. Dandurand2i.0: oss es 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
Kang! pay Foe ae ertiae 5 Bee 


Borden oen Goa sind: Gen ore ee Sth 
The Rt. Hon. Sir George Halsey 
Perley 
The Hoe Roberthhogersn..) se 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White. . 
The Hon. Sir John Douglas Hazen. 
The Hon. William James Roche.. 
The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel.. 
The Hon. Martin Burrell.. oe 
The Hon. Charles Marcil........... 
The Hon. Pierre Edouard Blondin. 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen..... 
The Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude. . 
The Rt. Hon. William Morris 
Hughes 
The Hon. Albert Sévigny.......... 
The Hon. Charles Colquhoun 
Ballantyne cess ae oe rrr 
The Hon. James Alexander Calder. 
The Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell. . 
The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mew- 
bur... 60. ee oe ene een eee 
The Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar? 
The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean... 
The Hon. Hugh Guthrie........... 
The Hon. Sir Henry Lumley Dray- 
COMERS. Shas a ee neers eae 
The Hon. Simon Fraser Tolmie.... 
The Hon. Fleming Blanchard 
McCurdy 
The Hon. Rupert W. Wigmofe..... 
The Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes........ 
The Hon. John Babington 
Macaulay Baxter. i:s..cee cs 0 
The Hon. Henry Herbert Stevens. . 
The Hon. Robert James Manion.. 
The Hon. James Robert Wilson. . 
The Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford 
Bennett!s. =. ae ee es sae 
The Hon. Ernest Lapointe?......... 
The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp....... 
The Hon. Charles Stewart......... 
The ee William Richard Mother- 
WOLIS, SAC oe Be arenes. 
The Hon. James Murdock.......... 
The Hon. John Ewan Sinclair...... 
The Hon. James Ela, Kone eee. 
The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- 
donald eh ae ee ee 
The Hon. Edward James McMurray 
The Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur 
Cardin? i947. 6.02. aeeeeeee Soe 


Date when 
Sworn In. 


July 18, 
Rebelde 
Oct. 16, 
June 4, 
Aug. 30, 
Jan. 20, 
June 2, 


Oct. 10, 


April 12, 


Janes), 


1896 


1902 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1909 


1909 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1914 
1915 
1915 


1916 
1917 


1917 
1917 
1917 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1919 


1919 
1919 


1920 
1920 
1921 


1921 
1921 


» 1924 


1921 


1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 


1921 
1921 
1921 
1922 


1923 


, 1923 


1924 


Besides 


Nama Date when 
Sworn In. 
The Hon. George Newcombe Gor- 

GONE a oo ek eeeeererone Sept. 7, 1925 
The Hon. Herbert Marler®......... Sept. 9, 1925 
The Hon. Charles Vincent Massey’.| Sept. 16, 1925 
The Hon. Walter Edward Foster..| Sept. 26, 1925 
The Hon. Philippe Roy®........... Feb. 9, 1926 
The Hon. Charles A. Dunning?..... Mar. 1, 1926 
The Hons John © sWllott2 pace. eee Mar. 8, 1926 
The Hon. James D. Chaplin........ July 138, 1926 
The Hon. George Burpee Jones..... July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Donald Sutherland...... July 18, 1926 
The Hon. Raymond Ducharme 

Morand: er Soo te July 13, 1926 
The Hon. John Alexander Macdon- 

ald aictertaw jacks: Bit aoe Se July 18, 1926 
The Hon. John Leo Chabot........ July 19, 1926 
The Hon. Eugéne Paquet.......... Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Guillaume André Fauteux| Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Lucien Cannon........... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Peter John Veniot........ Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. William D. Euler?....... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Fernand Rinfret?......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hons beter Heenanser sacri Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. James Layton Ralston..| Oct. 8, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin..... Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Thomas Ahearn......... Jan. 16, 1928 
The Rt. Hon. James Ramsay Mac- 

Donald Sees. Soe ee Oct. 18, 1929 
The Hon. William Frederick Kay.| June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Cyrus Macmillan........ June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie?.| June 27, 1930 
ThethontmeArtinur Ge Hand year July 381, 1930 
Thihe Elon Arthurisauvexweae ken Aug. 7, 1930 
Phe Hon. Murray MacLaren....... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart] Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan..| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Donald Matheson Suther- 

Land isocte ereasdeeh oe Oe Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Alfred Duranleau........ Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Thomas Gerow Murphy.| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Maurice Dupré........... Aus, 27, 1930 
The Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon..| Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Robert Welte: 9. eee Aug. 8, 1930 
The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson....| Jan. 14, 1931 
‘Pheskclon= Wl) ilerntid ccs. meee ee June 17, 1931 
The Hon. Robert Charles 

Matthews 2...) eee a Cee Dec. 6, 1933 
The Hon. Richard Burpee Hanson.| Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. Grote Stirling........... Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. George Reginald Geary .| Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. William Gordon Ernst...| Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. James Earl Lawson...... Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Samuel Gobeil........... Aug. 14, 1985 
The Hon. Lucien Henri Gendron...| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. William Earl Rowe...... Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. Onésime Gagnon......... Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. Charles Gavan Power?..| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. James Lorimer IIsley?...| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud?...| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers?| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe?.| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. James Garfield Gardiner?| Nov. 4, 1935 


1 Ag in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Hinodoms members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 


for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 
3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 
6 Canadian Ministers abroad. 


Cabinet. 


as retired Chief Justice of Canada. 


Great Britain. 


4 Ranks as the Leader of the Opposition. 


2 Ranks as a member of the 


5 Ranks 


7 High Commissioner for Canada in 


’ 
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ee Sw 
In Table 4 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 

of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1936. 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1936. 


Date of Election, Writs 
Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolution 
Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliament.? 


Order of 


: ession. 
Parliament. Sessio 


ee | | ee 


is Aug., Sept., 1867.3 

2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 
ist Parliament............ 3rd | Feb. 15, 1870] May 12, 1870 | —87_| Sept. 24, 1807.4 
4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 i a | rgcraig as 
5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 aan 
July, Aug., Sept., 1872.3 
Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 13, 1873 812 ||Sept. 3, 1872.4 
2nd Oct. 23, 1873 | Nov. 7, 1873 16 |(Jan. 2, 1874.5 
Ly.,4m.,0d.¢ 


Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 |) 
Feb. 4, 1875 | April 3, 1875 64 |) J2n- 22, 1874 2, 
Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 68 lence 47 1a 
4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 hy ka os ae 
5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 py a : 


Ist Feb. 13, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 |\Sept. 17, 1878.3 
2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 || Nov. 21, 1878.4 
3rd Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 |{May 18, 1882.5 
4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 |J3 y.,5 m., 28 d.é 


Ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 |\June 20, 1882°3 
5th Parliament........... 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 ||Aug. 7, 1882.4 
Jan, 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 | (Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 |J4y.,5m., 10d.6 


: Ist April 13, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 Feb. 22, 1887.3 
6th-Barliament. 05.3. 2. 2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 || April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121-13 y-; 9m. 27-d.6 


ara: Parliamenteanss...2 60 


4th Parhiamentes. wea. 


EE A pal a 
one 
ASD 
jororas 


= 
[o%) 
a 

Q 


2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 || Mar. 5, 1891.3 

3rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 ||April 25, 1891.4 
4th Mar. 15, 1894 | July 23, 1894 131 |{April 24, 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 ||5y.,0m.,0d.6 


7th Parliament......... ws 


2nd | Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897] 97. ||June 23, 1806.8 
3rd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 13, 1898 131 alo 1900.5 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 a gees 26 dé 
5th Feb. 1, 1900 | July 18, 1900] 168 8 a ; 


8th Parliament..... paatnek | 
t 
| Ist Feb. 6, 1901 | May 23, 1901 107 |) Nov. 7, 1900.3 
( 
( 
| 


2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 Dec. 5, 1900.4 
3rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 ||)3 y.,9 m., 26 d.6 


Ist Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 |) Nov. 3, 1904.3 

2nd Mar. 8, 1906 | July 13, 1906 128 ||Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 |(Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 |)3 y.,9m.,4d.6 


Oct. 26, 1908.8 
Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909] 120 
2nd | Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910] 175 |\Dec.3, 1908.4 


July 29, 1911.5 
3rd Nov. 17, 1910 | July 29, 1911 1968 2 y., 7 m., 28 d.s 


9th Parliament = Peco aca 


LOth Parliaments: ss5.<2. 


11th Parliament, .....<-<.. 


Ist Nov. 15, 1911 | April 1, 1912)” 139 }} 
2nd Nov. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1739 Sept. 21. 1911.3 
3rd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914] 148 rhe 7. 1911.4. 
12th Parliament.......... 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 Ost. 6’ 191735 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 HA Nga ie! Ods 
6th Jan. 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 | 127- ||/9¥.¥m.,0d. 
7th Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 | 2071 


ist Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 A 
2nd | Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919 | 138 || Deo. 17, 1917.8 
13th Parliament.......... 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 He lioce aioe 
4th Feb. 26, 1920 | July 1, 1920] 127 ||,’° ae a 
5th Peb. "44,1920 June £4, 192P eT ye ie Fe Fg 8 Gs 


1 Adjourned from Dec. 21, 1867, to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local legislatures to meet. 2 Adjourned 
May 23 till Aug. 13. *% Period of general elections. 4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 
6 Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date 
of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7 The ordinary legal limit of 
duration for each Parliament is five years. 8 Not including days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to 
July 18. % Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dec. 19, 1912, to Jan. 14,1913 0 Not including 
days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to Mar. 19, 1917. 
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eS ane a a ee 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1936—concluded. 
DN ——————————— EE ET ne 
Date of Election, Writs 
Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolution 


Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliament.” 


Order of 


: ession. 
Parliament. Sessio 


| | 


Jan. 14, 1922.4 
Sept. 5, 1925.5 
3 ye, 1 sy 20 dee 


Oct. 29, 1925.3 
1771 


14th Parliament.......... 


Dec. 7, 1925.4 
July 2, 1926.5 
208 d.6 


Sept. 14, 1926.3 
Nov. 2, 1926.4 
May 30, 1930.° 
Sarpy aee lop tC BO 


15th Parliament.......... 


2nd Jan. 26, 1928 | June 11, 1928 138 
3rd Feb.. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 
4th Feb. 20, 1930 | May 30, 1930 100 


16th Parliament.......... | 
Ist Sept. 8, 1930 | Sept. 22, 1930 15 : 


2nd Mar. 12, 1931 | Aug.. 3, 1981 145 
38rd —s| Feb.. 4, 1932 | May 26, 1932 113 
4th Oct. 6, 1932 | May 27, 1933 1698 
5th Jan. 25, 1934 | July 3, 1934 160 
6th Jan. 17, 1935 | July 5, 1985 170 

Oct. 14, 1935.3 


18th Parliament.......... {| Ast Feb. 6, 1936 cs i Nene Bae 


July 28, 1930.8 
Aug. 18, 1930.4 
Aug. 15, 1935.5 
4y., 11 m., 29 d.é 


i7eh Parlinynent “oe 


| Ist Dec. 9, 1926] April 14, 1927 73? 
J 


ae yc AE I cee Sree eee Re, SS ET ee ee eS 

' Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 to Mar. 15. ? Not including days (54) of adjourn- 
ment from Dec. 15to Feb.8. 3 Period of generalelections. 4 Writsreturnable. 5 Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. -6 Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from 
the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7 The ordinary legal 
nek 0 for each Parliament is five years. % Not including days (65) of adjournment from Nov. 25 
to Jan. 30. 


A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate 
and the House of Commons since Confederation and to the greatly increased unit 
of representation in the Lower House. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in Sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators.* 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist of 
three divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in the 
Senate as follows: Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four sena- 
tors; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof repre- 
senting New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the case 
of Quebec, each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada, specified in Schedule 
A to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada”. Further, under Section 
147 of the same Act, it is provided that ‘in the case of the admission to Confederation 
of Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . each shall be entitled to a 
representation in the Senate. of four members’. “Prince Edward Island, when 
admitted, shall be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act’? and on its admission “the representation 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from 
twelve to ten members respectively”. In case of the admission of Newfoundland, 
the normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, 
while the maximum number of 78 (Sec. 28) was to be 82, Sec. 26 containing a provision 
for the appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases, to represent 
equally the three divisions of Canada. 

*A senator’s sessional indemnity is normally $4,000. 
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By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1873, 
the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a total of 77 
members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 
10, 10, 2, 3 and 4 members respectively. - 


In 1882, following the Census of 1881 and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three mem- 
bers under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, 
an Act of 1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was 
fixed at two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of popula-— 
tion in Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the Census of 1891, the province being 
granted a fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act 
passed in the session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase in the 
representation of the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing 
the total representation at this date to 83 members. 


On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to 
a total of 87. . us 


In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, c. 
45), an important change was made-with regard to the constitution of the Senate. 
The number of divisions provided for by Section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to be 
represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by 
24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to member- 
ship. A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators 
provided for by the original British North America Act by substituting increases 
of four or eight members for the three or six cited in Section 26 of the Act of 1867. 
Normal representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be 
increased if necessary to 100 or to. a maximum of 104. — 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above Act, 
Subsection 6 of Sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members instead 
of the four granted by the Act of 1867. If Newfoundland were admitted to the 
Dominion, the normal number of senators would be 102 with a maximum of 110. 


\ 
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In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions 


and provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. 


The 


names and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Mar. 1, 


1936 in Table 6. 


—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1936. 


Province. 1867. 

CUM OTUER Oe nn oteio so ce oGubsuboodut 24 
(2)rQuebechisi. 5... cv asedacomees eee 24 
(3), Maritime Provitices. ..o.0 os 0c... 24 
INO VAIO CObLAL oan eae ae eee ae 12 

New, Brunswick.) se -saneeeer 12 
Prince Edward Island.......... - 

(4) Western, Provinces........ 2.0... - 
Manitobaanwnin ccsce semen sa sere - 
IBritishuColum bias eseeee oer - 
Saskatchewan... sneer sce ~ 
Albertas. nos thedccc eae seees - 
Totals nseei. fae sees 72 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. | 1882. | 1887. 


24 24 24 24 24 
12 10 10 10 10 
12 10 10 10 10 
= 4 4 4 4 
5 Dull 020 8 9 
2 2 3 3 4 
3 3 3 3 3 


1892. 


1903. 


10! 10} 10 
10! 10| 10 
re ae tara 
ta pee ay 
ay. Og 6 
Silica. Seale a6 

4 6 
4 { 4 6 


6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 1, 1936. 


7 : Post Office 
Name of Senator. Addlfgae, 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 senators). 
Huehes Jameside. oss. a. 2 Souris. 
MacArthur, Creelman........ Summerside. 
Sinclair, John E., P.C........ Emerald. 
Macdonald, John A., P.C. Cardigan. 
Nova Scotia—(10 senators). 
Melgennan, John S........- = Sydney 
‘Tartnena@ 1s see ectisee Pictou. 
Dati Wantsa. ase ELE ete ee Lunenburg. 
Loran, eee Sits actaaaia tee Parrsboro. 
DennissewWielle: sence ecm. Halifax. 
MacDonald yeas wan aeas te St. Peters. 
Rhodes, Edgar NEP. Cee Amherst. 
GCantleva dunoMmasguean ey. New Glasgow. 
Quinn Helixgles ays oe Halifax. 
Riobicheau, Jobin ey .ne- Maxwellton. 
New Brunswick—(10senators). 
Bourgues leaders ase Richibucto. 
MeDonaldsdevNene. ts. eee Shediac. 
Black, Banks Ge ie de... ors Sackville. 
Turgeon, Onesiphore:.....--. Bathurst. 
Robinsons Wressees onto ae Moncton. 
Copp, A. ici Ce a Sackville. 


Foster, W. E., P.C. (Speaker) |Saint John. 


Jones, George Bee Cis on. Apohaqui. 
hécer Antoimeur see. «ee Moncton. 
Smith, Benjamin Hewes... - East Florenceville. 


Quebec—(24 senators). 


Dandurands Ra, Pi@......5. Montreal. 
Cascrainnderbrbermatccces Montreal. 

Wilson i deci mercin seare oe Montreal. 

Pope; Rutuss#bleeses ene Cookshire. 
Beaubien. Gabe rete re Montreal. 
LiBspérances 1 Over assets: Quebec. 

Wihite Ra Saas aint. aan Montreal. 

Blondin b. Hebe Corn. seers: St. Francois du Lac. 
Chapais, Sir Thomas......... Quebec. : 
Webster, . Gren care ier Montreal. 


Name of Senator. 


Quebec—concluded. 


Raymond, Donat............ 
IWemieuxwh ek. © eee 
Tobin, E. W 
(Parent =: Gira wcs cot concen 
IPLEVOSt,; Jiehae Meenas 7 .cee 
Ballantynen Ca -epeee ere 
RainvillevIMHestesse os. Aer 
Brown, A. J 
EH autenx: Gar Anmie Oprees aie oer 
Morand, L 
Save, Arb ple:@ eee neers 
Paquet. Wuseness aaa eae 
HortinsHunile, eae: ace 
Bourgeois, Charles........... 


Ae er BO Carers Cec) Carin 


cio e.ee 8 08 0000 6 Oe 


Ontario—(24 senators). 


GordonnGeorse.. ee North Bay. 
Smith wD eres vane ee Winona. 
Donnelly. Jode eee ne eee Pinkerton. 
Lynch-Staunton, G....... ....|Hamilton. 
Wihites Gis Vee. Bien eeonte Pembroke. 
pe A. H., C.M.G.../Toronto. 
Hardy, A. C., ee Ret Oe Brockville. 
Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C..|Toronto. 
ewer Rt. Hon. Gulee! 

Pi Creed rae os eee Brockville 
McGuire, William H......... Toronto 
Spence James diene a csc Toronto 
Littles Wagarioscre eee: London. 
Lacasse, Gustave............ Tecumseh 
Horsey, Hie Hine. err ressy. 
Wilson, @airine Boy...620e ane: Ottawa. 
Murdock Ji © eee se Ottawa 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. A., P.C..}Toronto. 
THocken shi Cre seer erites Toronto. 
Tipps yA oe aero eee eee Ottawa. 

OLE ss Ue chrcroptpskel Wake evel receieys ttawa 
Sutherland, Donald. Chee.. Ingersoll. 
Arthurs, i a ae Parry Sound. 
Fallis, Wee eS Peterborough, R.R. 


©’ Connorstranks bares eee 


Post Office 
Address. 


Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Bromptonville. 
Quebec. 

St. Jéréme. 
Montreal. 

St. Lambert. 
Montreal. 
Outremont. 
Quebec. 

St. Eustache. 
Bonaventure. 
Lévis. 

Three Rivers. 


Quas 
Toronto. 
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6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 1, 1936—con. 


Post Office Post Office 
Name of Senator. | eres Name of Senator. hae. 
Manitoba—(6.senators). Alberta—(6 senators). 
SHAT; Weel ew seat eaeS. Manitou. Michener, Edward........... Calgary. 
WeMingnd Matte ??..:2).i, Winnipeg. Harmer, Wise oper eee & Edmonton. 
p s Shad: sage Griesbach, W. A., C.B., 
GOAT ANNE oo Joanne ticheles,c Winnipeg. C_M.G. Maniosion 
Molloy, OE Morris. Buchanan eA ee ee eee Lethbridge. 
Mulling, Heory Al. i008 03 +6. Winnipeg. Raley; Daniel Ho... 2) Pes tas High River. 
Bos Fone (Sy ats ed Be Winnipeg. ISIE esoteric hon aes Calgary. 
Saskatchewan—(6 senators). British Columbia— 
Daartiv ta W eeiG. eit. Ar: Regina. fe (6 caren cl post 
: AITO oe Cees: niceger he ers ictoria. 
Calder, Ts ee re ee ene eee Daxlory da Ole. saree oes. ee New Westminster. 
Gilliste neice ee toy te eno Whitewood. é : 
: Green Phitob ge os intee oe Victoria. 
INFArGOLtemA set. coe etek Xo Ponteix. King att Perio |e Victorias 
iLornert tues vente, on . 7oaks exh Blaine Lake. Moke GD GLB en ol on Vancouver. 
A REICING EY UN tee jot het ee Rosetown. McDonald, Charles.......... Vancouver. 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In Section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict., c. 
3), it was provided that ‘“The House of Commons shall consist of one 
hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, 
sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Brunswick’’.* 
Further, under Section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the Census 
of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four 
provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such 
time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject to and according to the 
following rules:— 


(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


““(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Popula- 
tion (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to-the 
Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained); 


(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 


(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province 
shall not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the 
Population of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Popula- 
tion of Canada at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number 
of Members for the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to 
be diminished by One Twentieth Part or upwards; 


“(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament’. 


Again, in Section 52, it was enacted that “the number of members of the House of 
Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
vided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act 
is not thereby disturbed’. 


*The sessional indemnity of a member of the House of Commons is normally $4,000. 
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Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in Section 1 that ‘“‘the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons 
of Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof”’. 


Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of mem- 
bers in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing 
such province’. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 
1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, under 
the Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly created 
province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British 
Columbia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 
1871, 6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 
members at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 


Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of repre- 
sentation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of Ontario 
from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21, and of New Brunswick from 15 to 16 
members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of representatives 
up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement under which 
Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial Order in Council 
of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that province—bringing the member- 
ship of the House of Commons to 206. 


Results of the second census, that of 1881, necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional districts 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 


The third census, of 1891, was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representa- 
tion of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining 
as before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 


The fourth census, of 1901, resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other hand, 
the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Columbia 
from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4to10. By Chapter 37 of the Statutes 
of 1902, a member was added for the Yukon Territory, so that the net effect of the 
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changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the present century. 
The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, however, led to their 
division and the admission to Confederation in 1905 of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act (4-5 Edw. Vit. 
c. 3) and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was provided that their 
representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of the Quinquennial 
Census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing this pledge, in- 
creased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of Alberta from 4 to 7 
members, thus raising the total membership of the House of Commons to 221. 


The Census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the figure to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, already 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
(since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19.) The total membership, 
therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliaments 
(elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 


As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the Census of 1921. 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining four 
provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members because 
of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect that the 
members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be fewer 
than its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under Sub- 
section 4 of Section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted p. 79), the propor- 
tion which its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion had 
not declined by one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension 
Act of 1912, it had been stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) 
should not be included for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, 
so that the 1921 population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, 
divided by the fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of 
representation, 36,283. 


The Census of 1931 showed a further decrease in the rate of growth of the popu- 
lation of Canada, a gain of only 18-08 p.c. being recorded from 1921 to 1931, as 
against 21-94 p.c. in the previous decade. Under the provisions of the Repre- 
sentation Act, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 54), Nova Scotia lost two members and New 
Brunswick one, while Alberta and British Columbia gained one and two members 
respectively, the total number of members in the House of Commons remaining 
at 245. The whole problem of redistribution arising out of the 1931 Census was 
treated in extenso at pp. 76-77 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the eighteen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections; 
1867-1935. 


Province. |1867.}1872.|1874.|1878.|1882.|1887.|1891.|1896. |1900. |1904 . )1908.}1911.}1917.|1921. |1925.1 |1935. 


Ont See s2 | ss} ss! sg] 92] 92| 921 92] 92] 86] 86] 86] 82] 82] 82] 82 
an « Gea 65 | 65:| 68:1 666) 6B |. 6B | 65.1 Gb A .ebel Gh GB. 6s | ee | Seas ee eect Ge 

SUP, eae 19 | 91) 21 | 91 | of fot | ot} 20 1-20 Wis | 4g) 18816 te aes 
WE eeae. 18.1 16.) 16s) 16:|46 46H. 16s). 144), 4 C130 18e) 13 clad) Mie oe lene 
Wace at (mie ol aes We aah A ass a aa Ue Dats beri ln shes ol cea Gy arto iy 
Oke eke =i" 6:| 61 64. Gil. Bele 6 | eb |G la Tob. Calpe ciekdos| sil ee ee teetG 
Pero el ec ec ak Pg de a ch Vee cc Me nct rs ow 
Seskoeh ait By Ee eee) Oe 0:1. 10-116 | oleducota ae 
Alta... % Seat kiln eat ee \ ett eyes) eae 104 ey oe a bb oie Oni cu 
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1 1 1 1 1 1 


Totals. .| 181 | 200 | 206 | 266 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 22i | 235 | 235 ' «245 | 245 


1 The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925. 


The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of 
representation—one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 bound- 
aries—has also been increased after each census in consequence of the growth of 
the population of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the 
decennial censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows: 1871, 18,331 persons; 
1881, 20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,288; 1931, 44,186, 
being one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of Ungava. 


Constituencies and Representatives in the Eighteenth Parliament.— 
A complete list of the constituencies, with their 1931 populations, the voters on 
the list and votes polled at the general election of Oct. 14, 1935, together with the 
names and addresses of those then elected to the House of Commons of the eigh- 
teenth Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 8. Changes occurring at 
subsequent by-elections to Mar. 1, 1936, are indicated in the footnotes. 
8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 


Pee of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
ct. 14, 1935. ; 


Province and : Votes 
PlaetoralDiattict: tion, on Poliad: Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
1931. List 
Prince Edward Island— 

(4 members). 
WINGS Ae. cork hc Ot Oe 19,147 11,536 O71 O9e| Grant, cleaves Montague, P.E.I. 
IBTID COV IA ee oo Aare eee 31,500 18, 281 14,355 Lee d= SOE pom uriside. P.E.1. 

arabee, J.J.?2...... on, P.Ex. 
Queens solic folie (oce.0) ls) 0) ss sVereleverennlis 37,391 23,467 37, 576 4 Sinclair, Pete. Charlottetown, PET 
Nova Scotia— 

(12 members). 
Antigonish-Guysborough. . DOnDLG 15080) |k, tteG0G es Diath Wels ane Lunenburg, N.S. 
Cape Breton North- 2 

Victorias . 22% ceeds 31,615 17,542 13,965 |Cameron, D.A..... Sydney, N.S. 
Cape Breton South........ 65,198 34,969: | 28,472 |Hartican, Dade... New Waterford, N.S. 
Colchester-Hants.......... 44,444 26,953 21.064. 4\ Purdy: Gule..oee Truro, N.S. 
Cumberland eee eae 36,366 22.239 17,270-4|\Cochranes Kod... 4. Port Greville, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings.... 50, 859 32,079 | 28,119 |Ilsley, Hon. J. L..../Ottawa, Ont. 
Hialitar’ ;. cco. 2. a. 100,204! 60,503! 85,9861{|Femor».G-B-.-------|\Hfalifax, N.S, 

1Hach voter could vote for two candidates. 2Mr. Larabee having accepted an office 


of emolument under the Crown, Hon. Charles A. Dunning was elected by acclamation, Dec. 31], 1935. 
’Mr. W. Duff was appointed to the Senate on Feb. 28, 1936. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 

EEE ES CE ee nai ea 


Popula- Voters 


Province and : Votes 
Piseibral District. tion, on Polled: Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
1931. List. 
Nova Scotia—concluded. 
Inverness-Richmond....... 35, 768 21,206 16,929 |MacLennan, D...... Inverness, N.S. 
SE a 39,018 23,197 19,240 |McCulloch, H. B...|New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg......... 42, 286 26,562 TOS 98be Kinley, de dices. sca Lunenburg, N.S. 
Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare] 41,572 24, 033 Li, Gove Otter, Vic Uue acne. ‘Yarmouth, N.S. 
New Brunswick— 
(10 members). 
WANOTNOCE Scho tscou tan «<A 21,337 13,577 LOKG 22 EB Mee eee St. Stephen, N.B. 
KGOUCOR GOL: a. cfesi bach e donee 41,914 20,442 15,993 |Veniot, Hon. P.J...|Bathurst, N.B. 
ENGNG eee jor ce esau = 23,478 12,375 9,628 |Robichaud, L. P. A.|Richibucto, N.B. 
Northumberland.......... 34,124 17,859 AS AAT Barry dele een Chatham, N.B. 
Restigouche-Madawaska..| 54,386 26,407 17,858 |Michaud, Hon. J. E./Ottawa, Ont. 
EVO WE ee. Ny eraeee <i c.s <-c-% 31,026 19, 543 LOG 20 | SLOOKS+ Ng de. ces cc: Sussex, N.B. 
Saint John-Albert.......... 69, 292 41,404 31,948 |Ryan, W.M........ Saint John, N.B. 
Victoria-Carleton.......... 35, 703 20,290 15,831 |Patterson, J. E.J...)Florenceville, N.B. 
Westmorlandiccs wie o.s «+. 57,506 32,549 26,177 |Emmerson, H. R...|Dorchester, N.B. 
WoukoSunburyeeces:. .....- 39,453 24,820 19,961 |Clark, W. G........ Fredericton, N.B. 
Quebec— 
(65 members). 
PRED CECH! Repexetaxde hits. s/ «rete 19,379 ipo 9,059 |Perley, Rt. Hon. 
Sir George........ Ottawa, Ont. 
WSERUCE. 0. «, «<4. hy ON een 51,614 24,342 Le SGon Wacrorxalieeas tcl Lacroix, Que. 
Beauharnois-Laprairie..... 42,104 20,582 14,158 |Raymond, M....... Montreal, Que. 
el OChASRE satctonctc ss aos 5 2 27,480 13,485 9,320 |Boulanger, O. L..... Quebec, Que. 
Berthier-Maskinongé....... 35,545 19, 650 L560 vie Merron, div bise cnn. Louiseville, Que. 
ISONAVENTUING 506002065. 5 36, 184 18,571 14,616 |Marcil, Hon. C...... Ottawa, Ont. 
Brome-Missisquoi......... 32,069 18,951 15,225 |Gosselin, L.......-. Notre Dame de Stan- 
bridge, Que. 
Chambly-Rouville......... 39,648 23, 183 LS eo8o HL DUPUISs Veer cc tee Laprairie, Que. 
Clovvaa) AER ees eee eee 37,526 18, 860 15,598 |Brunelle, H. E...... oe de la Madeleine, 
ue. 
AO raleatian sass tie. ss 6 24,328 13,120 Oo 1OJo | Blaiseteaorsss cc: Amos, Que. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay...... 55,594 25, 661 18,869 |Casgrain, Hon. P. F.|Montreal, Que. 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon.. 24,412 13, 756 IIE 63nt Blacks DS Ee. scons. Aubrey, Que. 
UM COUUIIM a 4 yo ine ovleke : 55, 724 25,558 20,703 |Dubuc, J. E. A...... Chicoutimi, Que. 
(CiSran Ey heres A eg ee 31, 858 16, 432 13,886 |Blanchette, J. A..../Chartierville, Que. 
WOTEMESEOT decease allot 27,156 12,775 10,588 |Tremblay, L. D. S./St. Malachie, Que. 
Drummond-Arthabaska. .. 53,338 29,348 22,778 |Girouard, W........ Arthabaska, Que. 
COEIS Cea (tere 47,160 23, 130 17,904 |Brasset, M.......... Percé, Que. 
PN biel bet taints ves 6a 2 49,196 255012 ZiT (ap MOUrIICr VAN oe cc5 Hull, Que. 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 
MONTCALM c iinadte deen od 56, 444 30,363 18,008 |Ferland, C. E....... Joliette, Que. 
HVAIMOUTASKA shore alec s oss ots 30, 853 15, 180 10,514 |Bouchard, G........ Ste. ay de la Poca- 
tiére, Que. 
MeN Gs Waterers oo. os ee 36, 953 18, 299 IESZo ul balondes Mines ses Mont Laurier, Que. 
Lake St. John-Roberval... 50, 253 22,996 19,672 |Sylvestre, A........ Roberval, Que. 
Laval-Two Mountains...... 26, 224 13, 828 11,649 |Lacombe, L........ oe Scholastique, 
ue. 
LS ee eee ae 28,548 14, 645 12 Oe Dussaulted. tu. ..0. 2 Lévis, Que. 
IOUH OTIC kee aa 38,546 20,376 15,268 |Verville, J. A....... St. Flavien, Que. 
Matapedia-Matane......... 39,977 18,524 14,433 |Lapointe, A.J....... Price, Que. 
Mégantic-Frontenac........ 44,440 20,370 16,304 |Roberge, E......... Laurierville, Que. 
Montmagny-L’Islet........ 30, 869 15, 636 JdyS843 hatardiiet soe L’Islet, Que. 
Nicolet-Yamaska.......... 39,219 20, 790 167592) |Duboiswis. Is ....-. Gentilly, Que. 
PRODI HN seks crcisr hdd e's so cea 43,045 28,147 18,465 |McDonald, W. R....|Chapeau, Que. 
PONDMOUL Se carisava:shduk & 'o.0 sons Se 37,383 19,046 15,602 |Cannon, Hon. L.!.../Quebec, Que. 
(QUVE\ oc! OFF) a 58,145 30,330 25,442 |Lapointe, Hon. E...|Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec South.............. 33,441 23, 027 18,167 |Power, Hon. C. G..|Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec West and South.... 43,617 23;337 19536551 Parent Gre... .5 000 Quebec, Que. 
Quebec-Montmorency...... 40, 274 20,386 HASO9 LaGKoixsiW cca. acct Quebec, Que. 
Richelieu-Verchéres....... 35,901 20, 067 14,567 |Cardin, Hon. P.J. A|Ottawa, Ont. 
Richmond-Wolfe........... 36,568 18, 258 14,946 |Mullins, J. P........ Bromptonville, Que. 
RSAOVOUSEN Sod conis ss. 0d. t 40, 208 19, 827 14,581 |Fiset, Sir Eugéne...|Rimouski, Que. 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot....... 42,820 25,133 16,089 |Fontaine, T. A..... St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
St. Johns-Iberville- 
Wapiervilless..ce..4..<.. 32,259 18,502 10,910 |Rhéaume, M........ St. Jean, Que. 
St. Maurice-Lafléche....... 45,450 21,943 DOS oO UOrEte sid dA. ce <4 Grand’mére, Que. 


1Hon. L. Cannon ‘having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Dr. P. Gauthier was 
elected by acclamation, Jan. 29, 1936. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


: Popula- | Voters 
Province and d Votes 
Electoral District. tion, oa Polled, | Name of Member. P.O. Address. 


Quebec—concluded. 


Sheflordsite.ceee eerie ee ee 28, 262 16,499 135595=|lueclere; = Ee. 254-2 Granby, Que. 
Sherbrookess. jecccs oe 37,386 21,979 18,085 |Howard, C.B...... Sherbrooke, Que. 
Stansteadittacesnasc. occ 25,118 15, 636 11,765 |Davidson, R. G....|North Hatley, Que. 
Témiscouata........ Ff hs tors 42,679 20,718 15e34 79 Pouliots): Eee eee Riviére du Loup, Que. 
RerrebOnne men. nc er ene 7 38,940 20,748 153389 (Parent. du: Ei... Ste. Agathe, Que. 
TWNECOMERLVEES reschioe certo ere 44,223 25,547 20.587 |Gariépye W...>- «2.5 Trois Riviéres, Que. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....... 21,114 11, 648 8,848 |Thauvette, J........ Vaudreuil, Que. 


Wirighteestacst ce seee. eee 27,107 14, 284 LOM783.*|Perrege-Be Wace Gracefield, Que. 


Montreal Island— 
(16 members) 


Cartiersa don cas eins ote 61, 280 41,375 21,390; | Jacobs. oa Weds eees Westmount, Que. 
Mochelawar. snasee ee ol ele 78,353 44,009 30,688 |St-Pére, E.C....... Montreal, Que. 
Jacques-Cartier............ 42,671 20,957 16,120 |Mallette, J. L. V....|/Pte. Claire, Que. 
ianriereee eee eee es Bee 68, 784 41,160 28,134 |Bertrand, E......... Westmount, Que. 
Maisonneuve-Rosemount... 64, 845 35,455 26) 1508 EP ourniensio. .tsntriers Montreal, Que. 
IMGrciersteer acest oalls eek 66,651 34,906 24 OG a DCAM) see rrianlsleeleloreders Montreal, Que. 
MountelOyeleeecneerecectt 65,012 46, 133 33522421 Walshs, We Adsoe ts Outremont, Que. 
Outremont-csese oe cc 46,136 28,804 205, O1G al Viens alunite reer Montreal, Que. 
StepA nineties, eater cas ek et 38,673 20, 665 15,803 |Hushion, W. J....... Westmount, Que. 
St. Antoine-Westmount.... 50,009 35,330 Pad EVA |NNME Revd RUBS onda ¢ Westmount, Que. 
St: Doenisveneets cease tees 76,930 44,936 ob O49E| Demis Ate nal. sentctet Montreal, Que. 
St. Henry ei. pee ee Less WPA 42,606 30096. Mercier seas mee tee Montreal, Que. 
St; Jamese see Meee ih stete eters 89,374 54,760 37,672 |Rinfret, Hon. F.....|Ottawa, Ont. 
St. Lawrence-St. George... 40, 213 22,549 14,329 |Cahan, Hon. C. H..|Montreal, Que. 
St; Mary aie reece as eats 77,472 46,573 32,951 |Deslauriers, H...... Montreal, Que. 
Verdun sere eco renee 63,144 36,338 25,347 |Wermenlinger, E. J.|}Verdun, Que. 
Ontario— 
(82 members). 
Algoma Haste) act sites 27,925 14,617 105627 |Farquhar, TU... ...... Mindemoya, Ont. 
Algoma: Westiaeen tinct: 35, 618 20, 152 14,949 |Hamilton, H.S..... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Branty ocean oe 21,202 12,257 OZ {WV OOG i Greets sera careers Cainsville, Ont. | 
Brantiords@ityeecspn oe 32,274 20,969 16,897 |Macdonald, W. R...|Brantford, Ont. 
Brace.2 Me ees. 29/842 | 18.903 | 15,007 |Tomlinson, W. R...|Port Elgin, Ont. 
Carletonaies Seas ies 31,305 19,585 16,311 |Hyndman, A. B....|Carp, Ont. 
@ochranes. a) ere ce eee 58, 284 34, 225 19,844 |Bradette, J. A...... Cochrane, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe........... 27,394 20,518 15,654 |Rowe, Hon. W. E... Howtos Robinson, 
Ge 

Durham ences ees 25,782 17, 084 13,964 |Rickard, W. F...... Newcastle, Ont. 
Hilgin}, 28h cero aeceses 43,436 29,382 22,694 |Mills, W. H......... Sparta, Ont. 
Hssexiastaerce sce one 51,718 26, 224 19,470 |Martin, P........... Walkerville, Ont. 
Hissex South ca oetes cesar 31,970 18,088 134ae Clarke SeiMols sae. Harrow, Ont. 
issex- Wests o> ine ne eee 75,350 41,706 26,630 |McLarty, N. A..... Windsor, Ont. 
Hort) Wilhiampene tear sce 34, 656 17,362 HSso thes. Mol Kee ID Rood) Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington...... 26,455 17,399 14,512 |Campbell, C. A.....|Northbrook, Ont. 
Glengarry ere rss cee 18,666 11,073 8,858 |MacRae, J. D....... Apple Hill, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas.......... 32,425 22,044 17,199 |Casselman, A. C....|Prescott, Ont. 
Grey=Bruce se ee ets cone 35,736 23,394 18,110 |Macphail, A. C. 

GUIDE) see nonenon Ceylon, Ont. 
Grey Nortiat ses nsce oe 34,407 23, 136 17-908 |\PelfonrdeWe Pas... Owen Sound, Ont. 
Haldimand ery eee io score: 21,428 135927 11.388: |Senne*MIRG 02s. os Caledonia, Ont. 
Halton See coerce. ore 26,558 17430 1 1h13"262)|Cleanmer mii news aene Burlington, Ont. 
Hamilton taster. o> sac. 66,771 40,715 28,421 |Brown, tAcAGe. 2a. Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamiultony Westie. .:sice es. 56,305 SoetcG 2396 \Wiltonwit. Eoeescess Hamilton, Ont. 
Hastings-Peterborough.... 27,160 16,955 12,910 |Ferguson, R.S...... Norwood, Ont. 
Hastings South............ 39,327 255 122 20,603 |Cameron, C. A...... Belleville, Ont. 
ELurons Norther ye ae. oe 26,095 17,897 14,067 |Deachman, R. J....|Wingham, Ont. 
Fluron-Perthierease ice ers 22,661 14,672 10,851 |Golding, W. H...... Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River....... 39, 834 21,892 14,736 |McKinnon, H. B....|Kenora, Ont. 
Kent pee aes ee es oat 50,994 29,576 18,964 |Rutherford, J. W....|Chatham, Ont. 
Kineston' City-wepmeen sae 26,180 17,020 13,367 |Rogers, Hon. N. M.|Ottawa, Ont. 
Lambton-Wenteeess sre 34,686 21,053 15,246 |McKenzie, H. A....|Watford, Ont. 
Lambton West. ssn. «see 32,601 20,912 1d) 157 | Grayvee Wasse sess Sarnia, Ont. 
Wann’ se comcmep eins ae 32, 856 21,679 17,763 |Thompson, T. A....|Almonte, Ont. 
Teedsi?e se Sen heres ces 35, 157 22,975 19,229 |Stewart, Hon. H. A.|Brockville, Ont. 
Lincolnt? ss erie es wae 54,199 34,429 26,425 |Lockhart, N. J. M..|St. Catharines, Ont. 
Ondo ee eae 59, 821 41,871 30/522 ABettisw iC ec. London, Ont. 


Middlesex East............ 34,788 22,173 162012 Ross; D?G. Lucan, Ont. 


. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists 
Members of the House of Commons, 


Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Province and 
Electoral District. 


Ontario—concluded. 


ee 
ee ee ed 


Norfolk 


AONTATION ee, Re tos hss hes 


Peterborough West........ 
Part pArunnner een is S455 
Prescott 


ee ed 
ee re ey 


Creer reer ese reeseeres 
er or as 
eels e 10 6 6 60 S.0. 4 


Sr erry 


WACUORTa es SIO, oa ian 


eee rec cc eee 


see eee e cee es 


Wietlintyr sees... 
Wellington North 
Wellington South.......... 
Wentworche a Boh. Sh4 


ey 


Movk:- Southes sc. tec 
Pear West oe a ores 


see esc crease 


_ City of Toronto— 
(11 members). 
BOSC IGW, 5 ctotes ois Bes 
Danforth... 
UDaWenpOUs occ. hiss ce Saks 
Eglinton 


ee ee ey 


ee ee rs 


LENO. al gah a aaa 
I ord <0 02 ce I VO ee 


ee rs 


PIDEVE TO, eee i 


Seem een esas rere reese s 


Manitoba— 
(17 members). 
JESS ¢ (0010 ee 


ee ee ed 


TURRETS (oe te ane 2 aes 


ICCD AWAl Gores el ak clones 


Rt ACR eel ls,s.ar.. 
Selki 


AS Sis aes eS. 0 8 86 4 6 0.9 0. 4 = 
eC ee a a ry 
ee ee ey 


ee ed 


: Votes 
tion, on 

1931. List. | Polled. 
23 , 632 15, 269 11,719 
35,513 23,012 17,428 
88,597 47,870 33, 649 
31,359 19, 503 14,521 
30,727 20, 294 16,583 
45,139 27,291 20,947 
51,667 33, 259 26,407 
78,656 55,759 44,671 
47,825 30,980 24,119 
26,198 15,526 11,543 
28,156 19,303 16,045 
47,816 30,670 23,402 
37,042 23,566 19,022 
35,313 17,608 12, 623 
24,596 13, 665 11,343 
28,697 18,960 15,056 
27,230 16,033 12,212 
26,986 15,800 11,960 
26, 899 14,761 shiva lye 
36,572 21,156 16,385 
29,224 18, 852 14,608 
32,524 20,627 17,036 
37,594 23,306 15,890 
31, 841 21,338 17,060 
OSCE 32,847 20,369 
36,075 22,823 16,912 
82,731 47,071 34,614 
27,677 16,319 12, 878 
35, 856 22,614 16,988 
66, 943 40,843 30,488 
66, 194 46,215 33, 703 
43 323 26,148 20,000 
60,350 42,998 31,237 
55, 881 34,441 25,930 
57,523 39, 804 28,053 
41,824 29,034 21,135 
57,039 40,454 Qn dibe, 
54, 859 43,141 31,894 
57,296 39,089 27,878 
52,971 37,131 27,550 
51,398 34,994 24,408 
53,081 36,755 Zot oo 
62, 283 43,115 26, 821 
82,127 52,160 34,318 
60, 806 39,643 26,973 
40,483 22.962 17,059 
32,185 13, 863 9,084 
37,703 20,491 15,405 
30, 547 14,412 10, 282 
34,948 185 567 14,290 
37,468 20,842 15,849 
28,346 16,456 12, 767 
25,569 13,946 11,015 
32,613 Le 72 10,179 
31,289 16,484 13,082 
oon 222 26,411 19,650 
25,094 13,051 10,675 
42,350 21,276 14, 593 
74,762 37,764 29,321 
59,004 34,253 24,797 
51,518 31,160 25,085 
64,090 41,323 31,456 


and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
as Eletted at the Eighteenth General Election, 


Elliott, Hon, J. C.. 
Huriigss (Od acne ss: 
Hurtubise, J. R..... 
Trenton, Ont. 
Dunbarton, Ont. 
.|Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


Rennies Ae Sirens ls: 
Slaght MA Gian oan, | 
Graydon, G........ 
Sanderson, F.G.... 


fee ee ee reces 


Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


McNevin, B........ Omemee, Ont. 
Kuler, Hon. W. D...|Ottawa, Ont. 
Edwards, A. M..... Galt, Ont 
Damude, A. B...... Fonthill, Ont 
Blair eee ee se Arthur, Ont 
Gladstone, R. W....}Guelph, Ont 
Lennard, F. E., Jr..|Dundas, Ont 


McGregor, R. H.... 
Mulock, W. P....... 
Lawson, Hon. J. E.. 
Streight, J.B. L.... 


Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Church, .T Tas.% ssc 
Harris, J. H 
MacNichol, J. R.... 


Toronto, Ont. 


IBakerghitline,. ccc Toronto, Ont 
Massey, D.......... Toronto, Ont 
Anderson, A. J...... Toronto, Ont 
Spencer D.s.....s. Toronto, Ont 
Clarke, -Hi.G 38 Toronto, Ont 
Ross. Ga Toronto, Ont 
HAGCLOP Sao sees ee, Toronto, Ont 
Plaxbongy itd ease: Toronto, Ont. 


Beaubier, D. W... 


..|Brandon, Man. 
Crerar, Hon. T. A.. 


Ward wo 8s553..05.28 Dauphin, Man 
Winkler, H. W...... Morden, Man 
Wieine We Ge , ere, Carman, Man 
Glenha As lnc ee Russell, Man. 
MacKenzie, F. D...|Neepawa, Man. 
Leadert Hees sac cs. Portage la Prairie, 
Man. 
Beaubien, A. L...... St. Jean Baptiste, 
an. 
Howden, J. P....... St. Boniface, Man. 
hOreon de oe Winnipeg, Man. 
McDonald, G. W...|Boissevain, Man. 
purer. J) Me cok ves. Winnipeg, Man. 
Heapss Al A., oc: Winnipeg, Man. 
Woodsworth, J. 8...|Winnipeg, Man. 
Muten sii hee a Winnipeg, Man. 


Maybank? R..28': Fort Garry, Man. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—concluded. 


Popula- Voters 


Province and 3 Votes 
Btataeal District. tion, on Polled: Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
1931. List. 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members). 
ASHP Oran ato ete oe ae 41,036 18, 833 14,975 |McKenzie, R.!...... Stoughton, Sask. 
Ebi bold taser eater cake oe 41,172 20,051 15120) Hlemingse loess: Humboldt, Sask. 
Kincderslevarecciecnccs cok 39, 632 17,798 1358915 MlhiotttOgB ier ree Edmonton, Alta. 
Malkce@ontronatense tc at 42,532 19,169 1574418 | Johnstons). Heaneces Bladworth, Sask. 
Miackenzvemenncarcty <1 se 46,171 23, 634 15,424 |MacMillan, J. A.....]Wadena, Sask. 
Maple: Creeks scsreieise 42,428 19,572 155023) |Eivansic@n Rie. aen or Piapot, Sask. 
IMIGLOTG Nees ora oPeais2 28 nett 40,687 24,567 19,004 |McLean, M......... Eldersley, Sask. 
Mielivall eae tp as sesrek ees ais 48,910 23,175 18,455 |Motherwell, Hon. 
tees! o ae srce cares Ottawa, Ont. 
IMOGSe a Warnes noes 43 , 668 21,562 1655058 |Rosseaae Gus docoteee Moose Jaw, Sask. 
INorbhebattlelordueqecn sl - 41,513 23,025 15,718 |MecIntosh, C. R..... SENS Battleford, 
ask. 
iPrincervAlbertaeseee acs ee 39, 869 21,085 16,724 |King, Rt. Hon 
5) Op Be epee. Ottawa, Ont. 
QurAppelleweceeltcce-ess 38,015 19,392 ASRSIIE Renloyarlre sects sere Wolseley, Sask. 
ecm al @iGveneaeraee ta 53, 209 30, 823 24,969 |McNiven, D. A.....|Regina, Sask. 
Rosetown-Biggar.......... 40,512 18,735 15,277 |Coldwell, M. J. W..|Regina, Sask. 
Ostherneee eerie ie. ee 43, 885 19,153 1352910 |MackerwWiA..: 0 Rosthern, Sask. 
Saskatoon City,..0...-...-- 47,362 26,138 1ORATS | Young, pA Mine Saskatoon, Sask. 
Swit Current. ee eee ee 46,447 19, 206 14,789 |Bothwell, C. E..... Swift Current, Sask. 
The Battlefords........... 45,064 23, 752 18,417 |Needham, J........ Unity, Sask. 
Wey DULn: earere en ita: 44,710 19,635 165090) |Douclasa i: C2. ..-e Weyburn, Sask. 
Wood Mountain............ 44,558 18,875 152046 Donnelly, ea. Meyronne, Sask. 
RY orktont qa vate sonar 50,405 23, 206 17,951 |McPhee, G. W...... Yorkton, Sask. 
Alberta— 
(17 members). 
A Cacliaiaeett. sneitereis «0 atest: 37,423 16, 104 10%594)|Quelchweceee ce ecce Morrin, Alta. 
Athabasica tcemaric eee 39,102 19,339 103580 | Rowe, Pe Jes... c5e Edmonton, Alta. 
iBattlestiversssee eer ce 41,881 21, 223 T3AONS) [Main ghee. ok ee ort Paradise Valley, Alta. 
IBOwalinelesiis oer oe 44,491 20,687 14,317 |Johnston, C. E...... Three Hills, Alta. 
Calvanvabiasuaee ecto 44,745 25,449 18,184 |Landeryou, J. C.....|Calgary, Alta. 
Calgary Westuvwcs cee: 41,418 24,919 18,361 |Bennett, Rt. Hon. 
ERP Wy. hie. cn ee Ottawa, Ont. 
Camrose ee cater cce 42,717 20,344 13,392 |Marshall, J. A...... Bashaw, Alta. 
Edmonton East............ 46, 086 24,956 162440" ElaliWieiSiee eee: Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West... .%.....-- 39,712 25,919 18,134 |MacKinnon, J. A....|Edmonton, Alta. 
Jasper-Hdson.............- 47,394 25,316 14 S46 moh a Wir Bei ae Spruce Grove, Alta. 
Hethbridceyree eee eae a: 44,708 18,009 12,898 |Blackmore, J. H....]Raymond, Alta. 
Macleo@s.t2 0s. eaci i. me = 44 325 20,456 14,583 |Hansell, E. G....... Vulcan, Alta. 
Medicine Hato cienncne.: 40,986 18,601 13,099 |Mitchell, A. H...... Medicine Hat, Alta. 
IPGACOPRIVED. ce ee eee 43,761 22,443 11°756 |Pelletier; R.A... Falher, Alta. 
Red DGGE ar. ctr aa ese 39,758 21,989 IB BAY, [NEtyalles Wh, Ves ansooo sc Calgary, Alta. 
Vegreville NARS 2 Ne ee 47,768 20,678 13,620 |Hayhurst, W........ Vegreville, Alta. 
Wietaskiwille.) pins see 45,330 22,524 1373025| Jacues Nes seee see Mirror, Alta. 
British Columbia— 
(16 members). 
Cariboo....... Bie Shore 26,094 15, 202 10,480 |Turgeon, J. G....... Vancouver, B.C. 
ComoxsAlbennineeee eee 28,379 13,533 1OKO4ICNiciI AR Wie. cee Alberni, B.C. 
Hraser Vialleyesadie nc ee Silmond 16,579 1) Ose Barber. Els dsecesie: Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kamloops peer aaa 29,249 15,931 11296) |OuNeW le Joaeocer Kamloops, B.C. 
Kootenay Hastene.. «..200. 25, 662 12,708 10,175 |Stevens, Hon. H. H.|/Ottawa, Ont. 
Kootenay West............ 327556 15,507 11-923) ishing WwW Ke. 2 Rossland, B.C. 
Nanaimo Aone ediccs nai: 45,767 26, 266 ZQOSASIC ba ylOrs camera tcte cee Vancouver, B.C 
New Westminster.......... 59,170 33, 768 DeISOulReidaaie = 2 hae ee Newton, B.C. 
Skeenale: ewe te. see ee 30,391 1732 SES SOM iTansOnn ©) aectececias Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver-Burrard........ 59, 583 36,144 28,483 |McGeer, G.G...... Vancouver, B.C 
Vancouver Centre.......... 65, 683 32,428 22,789 |Mackenzie, Hon.I.A.|Ottawa, Ont. 
VancoumentMastwer-..4.4 68 58,921 34,312 27,105 |MacInnis, A......... Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North.......... 48,906 28,122 21,804 |MacNeil, C. G...... Vancouver, B.C 
Vancouver South.......... 63, 122 39,274 312514 Greenee « Cae ace. Vancouver, B.C. 
NAC C00) CWA 02. oe ar ee 48,599 28 , 902 21,585 |Plunkett, D: B...... Victoria, B.C. 
PP SLOL STU ets. wer 40,804 21,729 16,640 |Stirling, Hon. G....}| Kelowna, B.C. 
Yukon— 
(1 member). 
Valor eee iter cia chic 4,230 1,805 1,265 |Black, M. L. (Mrs.)|Ottawa, Ont. 


1Mr. McKenzie having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Hon. J. G. Gardiner was 
elected Jan. 6, 1936. 
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Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise.* 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 
Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the electoral 
laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughout the 
Dominion consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincial 
elections until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electoral 
Franchise Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification for voters 
throughout Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchise being 
the ownership or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons of owners, 
and particularly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on special conditions; 
each province, of course, continued separately to define the qualifications of voters 
at provincial elections. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen 
years, but between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year 
(1898, c. 14), the provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion 
elections, except that on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan it was provided that manhood suffrage, which had already been adopted 
for the Northwest Territories under an Act to amend the N.W.T. Act (1895, c. 16), 
should continue in force for Dominion purposes independently of any action that 
might be taken by the newly elected legislatures of these’ two provinces (R.S8.C. 
1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In the other provinces the rules as to the qualifications of 
voters varied from time to time. In Manitoba manhood suffrage had been adopted 
in 1888 (1888, c. 2), and the franchise was extended to women on the same terms 
as to men in 1916 (1916, ¢. 36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establishment 
as provinces, continued the previously existing manhood suffrage and both extended 
the franchise to women on the same terms as to men in 1916 (Alta. 1916, c. 5; Sask. 
1916, ¢. 37). British Columbia adopted manhood suffrage in 1904 (1903-1904, 
c. 7), Ontario in 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 (6 Geo. V, 
c. 16); in British Columbia (1917, c. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, c. 5), the franchise 
was extended equally to women in 1917, and in New Brunswick this was done in 
1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In Quebec and Prince Edward Island the provincial fran- 
chises throughout the period in question were not so wide ; in neither were women 
admitted to vote and certain property or other special qualifications were required 
in each. A property qualification was also required in Nova Scotia until 1920 
(10-11 Geo. V, c. 49), but between 1918 and 1920 men and women had voted on 
equal terms (9 Geo. V, c. 3). The adoption of the provincial franchise laws for 
Dominion purposes was temporarily modified by the War Times Elections Act 
(1917, c. 39), which admitted certain near female relatives of serving soldiers and 
sailors to vote at Dominion elections, and three years later, on the adoption of a 
New Dominion Elections Act (1920, c. 46), the provincial franchises were again 
_ wholly abandoned and a new electoral qualification was established for Dominion 
elections throughout Canada. Subject to a modification of the usual rules as to 
changes of nationality, which were amended in 1921 (1921, c. 29, s. 3) and repealed 
in 1922 (1922, c. 20, s. 1), the right to vote was conferred by the new Act upon all 
British subjects, male and female, of 21 years and upwards, who had resided in 
Canada for a year, and for two months in the electoral district in which they desired 


* Revised by John Thompson, Dominion Franchise Commissioner. 
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to vote, this last restriction having been removed two years later (1922, c. 20), 
so far as it applied to general elections. 

The right to vote is at present provided for in the Dominion Franchise Act, 
(24-25 Geo. V, c. 51). The franchise is conferred upon all British subjects who are 
of the full age of twenty-one years and who have been ordinarily resident in Canada 
for at least one year and for three months resident in the electoral district in which 
application is made for registration. 

Those denied the right to vote are: prisoners undergoing punishment for any 
offence; persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reservation who 
did not serve in the war 1914-1918; Judges appointed by Order in Council; persons 
who are disqualified under the law of Canada relating to the disqualification of 
electors for corrupt and illegal practices; inmates of an institution which is main- 
tained by any government or municipality for the housing of the poor; Eskimos, 
whether born in Canada or elsewhere; persons who are disqualified by reason of 
race from voting at an election of a member of the Legislative Assembly of a prov- 
ince in which they are residing, and who did not serve in the war of 1914-1918; in 
the province of British Columbia, every Doukhobor or any descendant of such, 
whether born in that province or elsewhere who is by the law of that province 
disqualified to vote at an election of a member of the Legislative Assembly of that 
province. 

The Use of the Franchise.—The number of voters on the lists and the 
number of votes polled at the general elections of 1925, 1926, 19380 and 1935 are 
given in Table 9. 


9.-_Number of Voters and Votes Polled in the General Elections of 1925, 1926, 1930 and 


1935. 
Number of Voters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. 
Province. 
1925. 1926. 1930. 1935. 1925. 1926. 1930. 1935. 

Ba island aasce3 45,454 46,208 46,985 53,284 49,5581 55,5691 59,5191 61,6411 
Nova Scotia....... 277,073 PATS. Te 275, 762 304, 313 222,8832) 229,8462] 268,7272| 275,5232 
New Brunswick...| 211,190 210,028 207,006 229, 266 152,6523| 162,7773| 186,2773| 177,485 
MUCDECa see. ee: 1,124,998 }1,133,633 |1,351,585°|1,576, 458 805, 492 809,295 }1,029,4805)1,162, 862 
Ontariottuecte... 2% 1,821,906 |1,847,512 |1,894,624 |2,174, 188 |]1,223,0274 1, 226, 267 4]1, 364, 9604/1, 608, 244 
Manito ban aed ee 250,505 | 257,2445| 328,089 | 377,783 |} 171,124 | 198,0285| 235,192 | 284,589 
Saskatchewan..... 346,791 353,471 410,400 451,386 197,246 246,460 331,652 347,536 
VAT Orba arcs eae = - 283 , 529 279,463 304,4755| 368,956 161,423 157,993 201,6355| 241,107 
British Columbia.| 244,352 262, 262 333 , 326 382,117 183,748 185,345 243,631 292, 423 
bY URKOnYeee ee mee 1,621 1,848 1,719 1,805 1,259 1,482 1,408 1,265 - 

TOtalss.cccserts 4,607,419 4,665,381 5/5, 153, 9716 [5,919,506 13,168,412 |3, 273, 0625/3, 922, 481° |4, 452, 675 

1 Each voter in the double member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1935, 
23,467 voters on the list cast 37,576 votes. 2Hach voter in the double member constituency of Halifax, 
N.S., had two votes; in 1935, 60,503 voters on the list cast 85,986 votes. 3 Hach voter in the double 
member constituency of Saint John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast 
50,121 votes. 4 Each voter in the double member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 
1930, 61,535 voters on the list cast 97,369 votes. 5 Not including one electoral district in which the 
return was by acclamation. 6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by 
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Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 10 gives the names and areas, as in 1936, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


10.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission 
to Confederation and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected. 


Province, Tiste of Present Area (square mniles). 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. Froch 
or District. or Creation. Land. Wate Total. 
ater 

RONCATIOS nase s Enea July 1, 1867 |\Act of Imperial Parliament — The{| 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,5821 
RINeDeC, <o. i vc. ss “ 1, 1867 || British North America Act, 1867)| 523,534 | 71,000.| 594,5342 
Nova Scotia....... Seer leas S01. | (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20, 743 325 21,068 
New Brunswick... Sue OLS Og Order in Council of May 22, 1867. 27,473 6 5126) 27,985 
Manitoba... o.... “15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 

Imperial OrderinCouncil,June23,1870] 219,723 | 26,789 | 246,5123 
British Columbia. “20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871] 359,279 | 6,976 | 366,255 
ie. i. Tsland...:... “1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 - 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 

COA Dit pi Poe ee. ra ae re 237,975 | 13,725 | 251, 7004 
PD erta: 2), eo. “1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, ¢.3).| 248,800 | 6,485 | 255,2854 
ReOKOMe err: June 13, 1898 |Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 

“iy (0) oes eee sh haa ae ie abel, co 205,346 | 1,730 | 207,076 
Mackenzie.....,... Jan. Sleet9205)) 493,225 | 34,265 527,4905 
Keewatin.......... “1, 1920 |}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,1605 
Biranikdin) see es See et 920) 546,532 | 7,500 | 554,0325 


1ST) Tenge te ar aep ge st meee 3,466, 556 9/228, 307 §/3, 694,863 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c.'40). 

* Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ¢. 45), and diminished in consequence 
of the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. 
3’ Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly 
comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, 
by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 
> By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The original 
Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Terri- 
tories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been previously defined by an Act of the 
Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and 
Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in 
Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the 
Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario. 6 Revised since 
the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, and governs with the advice 
and assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the 
Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. 
The Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now uni- 
cameral, consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec 
there is a Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed 
description of the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of 
the 1922-23 edition of the Year Book. 


The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 11. Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries from Confederation to 1924 were given on 
pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1935, and Present Ministries. 


Note.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour” and is also styled 


“Honourable”’ throughout his life: 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Soe 


Date of Date of 

Neo: Appointment. ous: Appointment. 
Weer LOD INSONe aires we aceaes June~10, 1873.) DA. Macikinnonwh...6.cascscsceees Oct. 38, 1904 
HIneRODerb HOodsson. 5... uae Nov. 22, 1873 || Benjamin Rogers................... June 1, 1910 
homes He Hayiland:ooo8 ..... July 14, 1879 A. C. Maedonald................... June 2, 1915 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald..... Aug. 1, 1884 || Murdock McKinnon................ Sept. 3, 1919 
wededia hiSu@arvell. so. vey... Sept.°21, 1880" Prank Ry Heartz, 2.9) Sept. 8, 1924 
Geo w. Howlan... 1s, 5 Feb. 21, .1804 1 Charles Dalton & eee ae oe. Nov. 29, 1930 
BE AS MGINGYT Occ veo ovdes cedeaoduat May 13, 1899 || George D. DeBlois................ Dec. 28, 1933 
lll) Gn ae a a a SSS a ee ee a 


Twenty-First Ministry. 


————— ee a eee ee eee 


Office. 


Name. 


Date of 
Appointment. 


Premier, Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Attorney} Hon. Thane A. Campbell, K.C.,|\Jan. 14, 1936 
and Advocate General. ............0.5.5....... MIA Sa at Wak see ee ee Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister of Public Works and Hichwary. see. en. Hon. James P. McIntyre........... Aug. 15, 1935 
President of the Executive Council................. Hon. Bradford W. LePage......... Jan. 14, 1936 
Minister of Agriculbureas ©. 15h ce eee nl te Hon. William H. Dennis........... Jan. 14, 1936 
Minister of Education and Public Health........... Hon. Mark R. McGuigan, K.C., 
Biko .0sck ky MO ae ee Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without Portfolio.; ................4:.2.2. Eons bucas ReeAllensaa5) eee Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without PortiolOm....scsc hcl heck iEvonsJobneAs Campbellaes sami Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without Portfolios. 4: <.<0scsc0 ccc ace Hon Marin Gallants. oa . 4s en, Aug. 15, 1935 
Minister without Portfolio........................ Hon. T. William L. Prowse........ Aug. 15, 1935 
Sr ee 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


08 


Date of Date of 

ome: Appointment. Name Appointment, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir William F.Williams July_cgleiso7t Aired. Jones. taste oe ee ae Aug. 7, 1900 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle} Oct. 18, 1867 || Duncan C. Fraser................., Mar. 27, 1906 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle] Jan. 31. 18683 James D. McGregor................ Oct. 18, 1910 
Sir Edward Kenny (acting)....... May 31, 1870 || David MacKeen................... Oct. 19, 1915 
SOCCDIN ALGO Str. outs Mi BY le eSionh ic allam. Grant... ce in nah con. Nov. 29, 1916 
Sir Adams G. Archibald.......... July 4, 1873 | McCallum Grant................... Mar. 21, 19221 
Matthew Henry Richey.......... July 4, 1883 || J. Robson Douglas................. Jan. 28, 1925 
WA. MoWelan ayn Pht te oo oh July” \Oeisee |) James-Calory ce ne 2. ee Sept. 24, 1925 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly.......... July: Teese IW Wrank Stanfield —..-s 2. [2 2 oe Dec. 2, 1930 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly.......... July 29, 18951) Walter H. Covert.................. Oct. = 15,7 1931 


ao a ee ee ee Se SI ee eee 


1 Second term. 


TweirtH Ministry. 


Se ee 


Date of 
Office. Name. Arenas 
a ee aes 2 orl Vi a Se, 
Premier and President of Council, Provincial Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. . nd Seeds is eRe ree ae Hon. Angus Lewis Macdonald...... Sept. 5, 1933 
Attorney Generaland Minister of Lands and Forests.| Hon. Josiah H. MacQuarrie........ Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Highwaysi ssc 1scdahnenceccu cea on. A. Stirling MacMillan........ Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Public Works and Mines and Minister of 
| RODIN ie at cae rab eine — dgees Saat Hon: Michael Dwyer. . 00.0 5025 4s Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister of Agriculture and Mark oting: 44. oreo Hon. John A. MeDonald........... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister Ol PublieFoalths. Atte Seite le Bee Hon. Frank R. Davis, M.D., C.M. Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister WEED OUL POrtiGLO. :. 9:46 uel ean ee Cees. Hon. Clarence W. Anderson...:.... Sept. 5, 1933 
Minister without Portfolio......................... HonsJ.- Willie Comeat: 987-2, > Sept. 5, 1933 
PES OT Wea ee 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1935, and Present Ministries—continued. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


LmuTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
pipie: Appointment. mee. Appointment. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle} July 1, 1867 || A. R. McClelan.................... Dec. 9, 1896 
SOE LATGING: »,. adas. 2 Benet Oct wel8e 1867el aber. snowball... eukesee in. Feb. 5, 1902 
MEAS VILLTIAO Ge chic, chaos eoaue sas wets PTR hily, $4 GIS6Sh| eben Cweedienye 22250 0c... scasoees a Mar. 2, 1907 
Samuel Leonard Tilley............ INO Wea ORL SOU OStaD WV OOGiMi vac Ge cuties creas oA Mar. 6, 1912 
Pebaron Chandlers cic owe tens wes ls, UG), USGS Ale CG ONONGE, fh icc site ace ou aole oe June 29, 1916 
Robert Duncan Wilmot........... eb idee SSO je WVltaImMe UP SLEVE, 15 a oueusrsenecl taeTORIeS Nov. 6, 1917 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley........ Octal 3 eal eson|| aVulliienae By DOGG, uciaccias eater Feb. 24, 1923 
JL ey Ong o La ea ER Caw, ar, Oey Sept. 21, 1893 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean...... Dec. 28, 1928 
PO ma EE ASOD. i. )shsareis sci 8 yes 02 eC. 20he LSOS Tle Munta ye aedia ren ssc 5 accrue otal Feb. 5, 1935 
TWENTIETH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Aupormtieene. 
TERE PS 5 ho 9 eta ee OL an Os tra RN Rea ee ae eee Ifions AG-A® Dysart, pie: eee eetioe July 16, 1935 
Wamieter Ole WOE, WiOLKS ca sacctuccuaa a Se + aided © ntesoee one Abr Are Dyjsamtrnic Ontn es eee July 16, 1935 
Minister of Lands and Mins PER CD. Hon. F. W. A Eis (Sas He sa eae ono he July 16, 1935 
RV SCCIOMA STHCULUUNG tts ge oc atin ccccspesls «case Hons Austini@pebaylora....-. sash eee July 16, 1935 
AS ROTTER ARES SF Baie fs ae So ee ee ee ae Hone Jeibe MeNain Ker. ener July 16, 1935 
Minish omo isso blk cis Veen. atthe Seely ree Hon. W. F. Roberts, MSI) soe fs eae July 16, 1935 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer..............020.00% Won CT Richsrdsac. as. ee July 16, 1935 
President. Mxecutive Council.” 4.0... 400.00 + sae HonvAc PS Patersomn ponte oe ae July 16, 1935 
Minister without IRGrtiollO mean: Ges cho ee LONE Wis Oa ADGELSOll yo ..e cree ence July 16, 1935 
QUEBEC. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
pirat Appointment. Narac. Appointment. 
Sir. Narcisse F’, Belleau........... July 1, 1867 || Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier......... Sept. 4, 1908 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau........... Jan. 31, 18681) Sir Francois Langelier.............. May 5, 1911 
René Hdouard/Caron...........-.- Feb. 11, 1873 || Sir Pierre Evariste Leblanc........ Feb. 9, 1915 
Lue Letellier de St-Just........... Dec. 15, 1876 || Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
G@héodore Robitaille... c.ci(ss5- July 26, 1879 DALTICK cere tet ce ee. 3 eee Oct. 21, 1918 
lie aks, WLASSOMN. «c<.ce «cs. tiecvect ok INO eee Sod eee SES TOCCURNS Yc ceil atee tee Oct. 31, 1923 
PARR PANOCIS Shot o on ss os austere a: Octea 24 ea Sse ill Nest erodesdUre 2) os scans. os - aceieee Jan. 8, 1924 
Sir Joseph A. Chapleau............ Peed. al S92) I Sinz omtertGoulnl):......02 5-8. csbe Jan. 10, 1929 
PN DCU UC ek ne eo pak earns eo ncaes AG or aL SO Sih tle Cr MO arn lees yc cio tslesa ce severe April 2, 1929 
SSigOUIS A ATELLG. eso cua: ene ae Rebeaecr, 19030) Heels Patenaude... cscs adecsrecre May 3, 1934 
1 Second term. 
S1xTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. piame. Appointment. 
LPLEEPOR DOV. oe ie pee ne Ba ee ge Oe a Hon. los Ae Laschereau 5... .2. s-- July 9, 1920 
Minister of Lands and Forests...............2.22+++ Hon. Honoré Mercier............... Aug. 25, 1919 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar................. Plone Wk. da widss hc ee Aug. 25, 1919 
PONV AGEN Oral: nen mies ene Oe fee alse h% tna Rites 5 gies Eon Mier ee eerraultees weeds ve shies April 24, 1929 
Minister of Public Works and Mines................ HonsJie Ne. Brancocttaen a.caeseme. June 5, 1930 
Pees OF WeTiCUlUYe.:... 05. ee ces eeca see a> HonmeeAmeGod boutieewiaen: oe ee Nov. 27, 1930 
Reena) A reasULe? 3.55.4 d Ob LL. bel. ee aL. Hone eorockwellesaussennseeae Oct. 26, 1932 
Minister of Municipal] Affairs, Trade and Commerce| Hon. T. D. Bouchard.............. June 6, 1935 
PiinisterofdSolonization. ...c wesese rae + aleide eee Hon. Hector *Authier... 2-2 ai2eee. Mar. 12, 1936 
EMESIS 8, on. hoe oko OT Ts Aeneas aad Hons PAE COve rc bonranins eer Mar. 18, 1936 
Minister of Labour, Game and Fisheries............ Hon. Edgar Rochette............. Mar. 13, 1936 
Minister without Portfolio.......00¢:.6..-020.00006. Hon. Jacob Nicol.............0005 July 25, 1934 
Beorer wabhont Portlolio... cscs Lili ko oda oatd ont Johneb a lliicellysya. sete faces Oct. 30. 1935 
Minister without Portfolio’... 6... .c..ces00+eee00ee. Hon. Cléophas Bastien............. Mar. 13, 1936 


SS a eee 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1935, and Present Ministries—continued. 


ONTARIO. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, 


————————————— eee 
SSS ooooawaawaononanmmoOSmSm eee 


Date of 7 Date of 

Nemes Appointment. ae Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted...... July 1, 1867 || Sir William Mortimer Clark........ April 20, 1903 
We eITOW ONO: poo. ovine scene July 14, 1868 || Sir John M. Gibson................ Sept. 22, 1908 
JOD LW -CrawiOrd. ¢..cicsex ees cus Nov. 5, 1873 || Lt.-Col. Sir John S. Hendrie....... Sept. 26, 1914 
PINs MESGAODAIO: «oe smc acsce x 665 Mayes, 1875 4 ‘Liokel. f Clarke.2 55)... aco Nov. 27, 1919 
John Beverly Robinson........... June 30, 1880 ||-Col. Henry Cockshutt............. Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir Alexander Campbell........... Feb. 8, 1887 || William Donald Ross.............. Dec. 30, 1926 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick........ May 30, 1892 || Col. Herbert Alexander Bruce...... Octs#225; 1932 
Sir Oliver;Mowat...<....6.ce0e00! Nov. 18, 1897 ae 
a a a a ee a 


ELEVENTH MInIstTRY. 


SS ee re eee 


Date of 

Office. Namie. Appointment. 

Premier and Provincial Treasurer.................. Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn.......... July 10. 1934 

Attorney Generali 2. ko 8h es pe, Hon: AWW sRoebuck, KGa. 3.2) July 10, 1934 

Mimister of Wdueations 0.4 51<... 3) nhc, et ee Hons Ja ounpson vie ee July 10, 1934 
Mimeter of Health #)....455n 0. wee ee, Se Hon. James A. Faulkner, M.D., 

Ce Mire eee as Bhima, SSSR RR July 10, 1934 

Minister of Mines 225507550. Shee ee ee Hon. Paal iuedae 2 aie. July 10, 1934 

Minister of Public Works and Highways..........-. Hon. Thomas B. McQuesten,LL.B..| July 10, 1934 

Minister of Lands and Forests...................... Hon.sPetertHeenanes eee July 10, 1934 

Minister of Welfare, Minister of Municipal Affairs 

snd Minister OlisAbOUrs, ©... .<o.cuccs coon than Hon, DA ce roletesGee. Juste July 10, 1934 

Minister of Aericthhird.264...5.-« sc) Socevecss cacees Hon. Duncan Marshall............. July 10, 1934 

Provincial Secretary and Registrar................. Hea. A. C.CNizony i eese, oor ot July 10, 1934 


MANITOBA 


LImUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


SSS Eee ere 


Date of Date of 

Ene. Appointment. emo: Appointment. 
An At SArCpa ald): {ph ems eres oa May 20, 1870 || Sir Daniel H. McMillan............ May 11, 19061 
Francis Goodschall Johnson....... April 9, 1872 || Sir Douglas C. Cameron........... Aug. 1, 1911 
Alexander Mora.) oy Dec. 2, 1872 || Sir James A. M. Aikins............. Aug. 3, 1916 
Joseph Ed. Cauchon............... Dec. 2, 1877 || Sir James A. M. Aikins............. Aug. 7, 1921! 
Je Os -COt AN ange te ee dys, Sept. 22, 1882 || Theodore A. Burrows.............. Oct , 1926 
JO Schaitay eek snks ka eas July VESSS TD MeGresor tint) 76 ee ee Jan, 25, 1929 
JC Patiarsoues soe. Loe Sept 1895 || William Johnston Tupper........... Nov. 17, 1934 


1900 


1 Second term. 


TweLrrH Ministry. 


= RERRRREEEEEEaEmEmememmammmmmeameemaes meee 


a  —————————————————EE——E—E—E——— 


Date of 
O fice: ee Appointment. 
Ee 5 3 te SB ee aS ee ee ER aie 
Premier, President of the Council, Provincial Sec- Aug. 8, 1922 
retary and Railway Commissioner............. Hon. John Bracken................ { Jan. 12, 1925 
Attorney General and Minister of T elephones and 

', Deleprapha. 24h... .. 05. ee ee ee Hone Wels Major KC.) seria April 29, 1$27 
Minister of Public Works and Labour............... Toniws RvGlubbrs. 2Ue. eh: Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration........... Hon DG MeKenzie: 2st May 27, 1932 
Minister of Mducation 3.0). i..<o5.00e bu eee Hons ee AtrlOOVee eee ee April 21, 1927 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare.............. Hono, Be Gretiths in aes. Jee May , 1935 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources........... Hoasl.. S$ Mebiarmid:.20sres May 27, 1932 
Provincial Treasurer and Municipal Commissioner..}| Hon. E. A. McPherson............. May 27, 1932 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1935, and Present Ministries—continued. 
SASKATCHEWAN. 


LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
In ee et 
eee 


N . Date of : Date of 
fo Appointment. egos Appointment. 
PROP ONL OGRA es oe sda che cte soe cn Sept. t, 1005) | EaW. Newlands,.................. Feb. 17, 1921 
AGED Wie BTOWH os coesscatccncrcerees Oct oon LUr Onl ME WeeNowlandsis ce. no coe ieee: Feb. 22, 1926! 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake.......... Oct. 6, 1915 ! Lieut.-Col. H. E. Monroe, O.B.E..| Mar. 31, 1931 
2 gee ee EE De ae Lg ae ee a 


1 Second term. 
SEVENTH MINISTRY. 


Office. ’ Date of 
sg Palit Appointment. 


Premier, President of the Council, Provincial Treas- 


urer and Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs| Hon. W. J. Patterson.............. Nov. 1, 1935 
Attorney General and Minister in Charge of the 
Loan Companies Act and Trust Companies Act! Hon. T. C. Davis, K.C............. July 19, 1934 


Minister of Public Health and Provincial Secretary, 
and Minister in Charge of the Theatres and 


MRE As Soom ONS SM SUSIE ate see oes HonwJieM- Uhrich Means. jase July 19, 1934 
IManister Ol MOUCAHONG..<. cceiiae anche nek ks iodeoe: Honsa Wekistey, Kei ease ee July 19, 1934 
Ministerot Avriculgure.t) css, meres t. Sok hee hee Hone yGauacwartac scat: age ocee oe July 19, 1934 


Minister of Municipal Affairs, Minister in Charge of 

the Employment Agencies Act, the Mines Act, 

the Minimum Wage Act, and Bureau of Labour 

anuerublic: Welfare. so! 50) 422 Soe eee ee Hone Kode Ma Parkercessacs acca July 19, 1934 
Minister of Natural Resources and Minister in 

Charge of the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, 

the Fire Prevention Act and the Prairie and « 

Honesty Hires tA Cbs 2 cysts ae cas ARES elses cakes ELON Wiebe ICGri oe ext seine ones Nov. 
Minister of Public Works and Minister in Charge of 

the Steam Boilers Act, and the Saskatchewan 

Wower Commission Act. ..00..0 ss aed. ashe check Hon. George Spence................ July 19, 1934 
Minister of Highways and Transportation, Minister 

in Charge of the Public Printing Act, the Bureau 

of Publications Act, and the Child Welfare Act 

angetne Old Age Pension Act. . ic cee +.ce. Fon vie IAI beeen wel on oe July 19, 1934 


or 


, 1935 


ALBERTA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Pe Date of Date of 
Same. Appointment. a Appointment. 
George H. V. Bulyea............:. Sept. 1, 1905 || Robert George Brett............... Oct. 20, 19201 
George H. V. Bulyea.............. Octo.) LOLOte Walliam. duoberta a ss, ccme ator coe Octs, 20; 1925 
Robert George Brett.............. Ocha On, Lol, We Walliaracdi, Walshe... sees cece April 24, 1931 


1 Second term. 
SEvENTH MINISTRY. 


Date of 

Office. arte. Appointment. 

Premier and Minister of Education................. Hon. Wm. Aberhart, B.A.......... Sept. 3, 1935 

Eee LOI NAOMCTAL A. Ses Aaa tee ios ne cab eb candies Hon. Jno. W. Hugill, K.C., D.C.L.| Sept. 3, 1935 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Municipal 

RRM EE IIS; oaks. aa ste « Goaiewebivlane 4 Hons Chass Cockerottie i. mwaden: Sept. 3, 1935 

Minister of Lands and Mines..................0.05- HontiGhas, Comoss terrae eae Sept. 3, 1935 

BER OTIOUNGNTO no weed ch0dsscnccs.<i} ion. Wm, N. Chant... .... secs: Sept. 38, 1985 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Railways 

ee CNORIUONIOR 4 65055; Sfokictyi ve. oso» ev'keulSaaee. kon, Wnt As Mallowietena.).. 2hoeee Sept. 3, 1935 

eters TOAITLL So, ot ods 5 hs viens cane cows cde one Wer We rOSSse ND. tank «ore oe Sept. 38, 1935 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Trade and 

A ne es Hon tC Mannie re. Pinte. : Sept. 3, 1985 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1935, and Present Ministries—concluded. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Sh cs Appointment. a ae Appointment. 


PS NAVSOA DOIG) ts 30s ee hae cen Aye er July 20; 1871te camessD unsmimiree see yee May 11, 1906 
Albert Norton Richards.......... SUliy, 2205876 Mle Wewke ALCUSON een: ear a eee Dec. 3, 1909 
Clement F. Cornwall.............. July 20) 8S ies Mrankaswie arnardin omer Decs 6, 1014 
Jaki ast NIG, | ea ee Ca te onoe s Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Edward G. Prior.............. Dec. 9, 1919 
Hagin Wewcdneyaet es cine. ee INOVegaL, SSO eM \Waltern CasNicholeaaaa] oe ee Dec. 24, 1920 
Thomas Be Melnnesis.......:..2.5 INOveel8, cl S97 aivheslvandolphebruceuw en eeme saree Jan, 21, 1926 
Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbiniére....}| June 21, 1900 || J.W. Fordham Johnson............. Aug. 1, 1931 


TWENTY-SECOND MINISTRY. ‘ 


. Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 


Premier, Minister of Railways, and President of 


Hxecutive: Councils eye tere yn eee Eons Dat eattulloge moe aoe Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Finance and Industries.................. Eons J Onn gE ante aerate ere Nov. 15, 1933 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Education..... FongGs Me Weir tait268 eee eee Nov. 15, 1933 
AttormeyGeneral,, o)- sas. na. eae ee eee EonsG- NicGe Sloane eter Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Lands and Municipalities................ Hon. A. Wellesley Gray............ Nov. 15, 1933 
WiMiIstemomAcricul cures sae ene ane nee Hon. K. ©. MacDonaldz.... 2: a25.6 Nov. 15, 1933 
Minister of Mines and Labour and Commissioner of 

Fis HEriGs O96 irae deus gare ee eee ee HongGons LealsOne see Nov. 15, 1933 
MinistemoimeublicaWorks ne eae eee eee eee Hon. F. M. MacPherson....:....... Nov. 15, 1933 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Nore.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these districts was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The remaining areas (Yukon and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin and Mackenzie) are now 
administered by the Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of the Interior. The 
Deputy Minister of the Department is, ez officio, the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories which 
comprises the three provisional districts. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Name. Date of Name. Date of 


Appointment. Appointment. 
(Ate Geer chiiioe ieee ee ee May st0s S708 lPJosephe Ova laa eee ee Maer July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson....... April oon lsi2nnC, re Mackintoshente sas sae Oct. 31, 1893 
Milexander NOLISeeesasene clon Decree 2 al Si Jae. ©. Cameronsssatan aaa ne May 30, 1898 
IP avicdeliaird ease ree ert ates non Octe- 7, TSi7G IA. Bee. POrtetere or cs eee Oct. 11, 1898 
Hagar Dewdney=eisaisca.e hoe: Dec tee elSS ial PAs ie hOLe et aan Saye eee Mar. 30, 19041 


' Second term. 


PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER COUNTRIES.* 
Section 1.—Representatives Within the Empire. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or 


_* Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. An annual report on the organization and 
activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report of the Department 
of External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, price 25 cents. 4 
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by correspondence. Of the Canadian colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt 
this plan, its Legislature having appointed an Agent in London in 1761. New 
Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, Upper Canada as early as 1794, 
Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 1857. Following Confederation, 
several of the provinces continued to adhere to, and in certain cases enlarge upon, 
the practice to the extent of themselves appointing Crown Agents or Agents General. 
Such developments as have taken place are dealt with on p. 92 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avail 
itself of the services of the provincial Agents was brought into existence. To supple- 
ment the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and British 
Governments, which at that time was by correspondence between the Governor 
General and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the position of High Commis- 
sioner for Canada was created in 1880 (see R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of the 
office are defined in the Act as follows:— 


“The High Commissioner shall— 


“(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain and 
in that capacity execute such powers and perform such duties as are, 
from time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council; 


“(b) take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in Great Britain, under the Minister of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion ; ; ji 

“(c) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great. Britain and elsewhere.” 


Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George 
H. Perley took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed 
High Commissioner only on Oct. 12, 1917. The Hon. P. C. Larkin was appointed 
in February, 1922, and after his decease (Feb. 3, 1930) the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson 
was appointed on Nov. 28, 1930. On Nov. 8, 1935, the Hon. Vincent Massey 
succeeded Mr. Ferguson in this post. The office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


High Commissioner of the United Kingdom in Canada.—His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom in April, 1928, appointed a High Commissioner 
in Canada, Sir William H. Clark, who was succeeded in January, 1935, by Sir 
Francis Floud, K.C.B. The High Commissioner resides in Ottawa, and his position 
corresponds to that of the High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom. 
This appointment was made in consequence of discussions at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. The relevant passage in the report of the Inter-Imperial Relations 
Committee runs as follows:— 


“A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 
of his constitutional position, as explained in Section IV (b) of this report, the 
Governor General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position 
to represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 
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“‘We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference :— 


“ “The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. ‘The manner in which any new system is to be worked out is a 
matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from Government to Government and the special arrange- 


ments which have been in force since 1918 for communications between Prime 


Ministers’ .”’ 


Section 2.—Representatives Outside the Empire. 


The Canadian Minister to the United States.—For many years the 
diplomatic business between Canada and the United States has been steadily 
increasing, as the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the close- 
ness of the business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War 
a former British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States 
was occasioned by Canadian affairs. 


In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the War. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, 
its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through diplomatic channels. 
After the retirement of this mission Canada was represented in Washington by 
Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, 
and, through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the 
British Embassy. 


In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Governments, 
it was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment of a 
Canadian Minister at Washington, wko would act for the British Ambassador 
in the latter’s absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, 
after decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should substitute 
for the British Ambassador, Hon. Vincent Massey was appointed as His Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States of America 
to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. Massey took up his 
duties in February, 1927, and held office until July 23, 1930. Hon. W. D. Herridge, 
who was appointed Minister to the United States on Mar. 7, 1931, resigned his 
appointment Oct. 23, 1935. The Canadian Legation in Washington is situated 
at 1746 Massachusetts Avenue. 


The United States Government reciprocated in 1927 by appointing Hon. 
William Phillips its first Minister to Canada; his successor, Hon. Hanford MacNider, 
was appointed in August, 1930, and resigned in September, 1982; Hon. W. D. 
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Robbins, appointed in May, 1933, died in April, 1935, and was succeeded by the 
Hon. Norman Armour, who presented his Letter of Credence on Aug. 7, 1935. 


The Canadian Minister to France.—For many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by Hon. 
Hector Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. After 
his death Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of Com- 
missioner-General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. 
Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at No. 1, rue Frangois premier. 


The French Government appointed M. Georges Jean Knight as its first Minister 
in Canada in 1928. From March, 1931, to September, 1934, M. Charles Arséne 
Henry was Minister. He was succeeded in September, 1934, by M. R. Brugére. 


The Canadian Minister to Japan.—In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. 
Marler was appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian Legation is at 16 Omote-Cho, Sanchome, Akasaka-Ku, Tokyo. 


The Japanese Government appointed the Hon. Iyemasa Tokugawa as its first 
Minister in Canada in 1929. Mr. Tokugawa presented his Letters of Recall towards 
the close of 1934 and was succeeded by the Hon. Sotomatsu Kato. 


Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations.—The practice of appoint- 
ing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the League of Nations has 
been largely followed by those nations which are situated at a distance from Geneva. 
It was found that, while countries adjacent to the seat of the League were able 
without difficulty to include in the personnel of their delegations to the Assembly 
and Council various advisors ‘and assistants at a minimum of expense, distant 
countries were at a disadvantage in this respect. Canada’s duties as a member 
of the Assembly and of the International Labour Conference, and as one of the 
countries represented on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
made this disadvantage ‘especially felt. Accordingly, the position of Dominion of 
Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, was created and Dr. W. A. Riddell 
was appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. 


The duties of the Canadian Advisory Officer are “to establish and maintain 
as close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Office”, to “communicate with the Government of Canada 
as to all matters arising and requiring its attention’’, and to “act in all such matters 
in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates from the 
Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the organizations before- 
named”. The office of the Canadian Advisory Officer is situated at 41, Quai Wilson, 
Geneva. 
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PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS." 


The League of Nations is an association of fully self-governing States whose 
relations are governed by the Covenant. The League of Nations acts through an 
Assembly and Council composed: of representatives of Governments. Fifty-eight 
States are at present Members of the League, as compared with forty-two at the 
time of the first Assembly in 1920. Canada, as a signatory of the Treaties of Peace, 
ig an original Member of the League. 


The League of Nations has two aims: (1) to preserve peace and to seek a 
settlement of international disputes; and (2) to organize in the most varied spheres 
co-operation of peoples, with a view to the material and moral welfare of humanity. 


The Covenant, which constitutes the fundamental charter of the League of 
Nations, was drafted in 1919 by a Commission of the Peace Conference and inserted 
at the head of the several Treaties of Peace. It came into force on Jan. 10, 1920. 


The Organs of the League.—The organs of the League are:— 


(a) The Assembly; 

(b) The Council; 

(c) The Secretariat; 

(d) The International Labour Organization, (see Chapter XIX); 
(e) The Permanent Court of International Justice. 


The Assembly.—The Assembly consists of representatives of the members of 
the League, and meets annually in ordinary session each September in Geneva. At 
the 16th Assembly in September, 1935, the Canadian Delegation was headed by 
the Hon. G. H. Ferguson, High Commissioner for Canada in Great Britain. 


| Whe Council.—The Council, which originally consisted of five permanent 
members and four non-permanent members, now consists of four permanent mem- 
bers (the British Empire, France, Italy, and the U.S.S.R) together with ten non- 
permanent members elected for three years (three retiring each year) from among 
the States Members of the League. The non-permanent members of the Council 
are at present as follows: Argentine Republic, Australia, Denmark and Portugal, 
terms expiring 1936; Chile, Spain and Turkey, terms expiring 1937; Ecuador, Poland 
and Roumania, terms expiring in 1938. Canada was a member of the Council 
of the League from 1927 to 1930. 


The Council, which normally meets four times a year and more frequently if 
circumstances should require it to do so, may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the world. 


The Secretariat—The Permanent Secretariat is the Civil Service of the League. 
The staff is appointed by the Secretary General with the approval of the Council. 
The officials of the Secretariat of the League are exclusively international officials, 
having international and not national duties. The first Secretary General, Sir 
Eric Drummond, who was named in the Annex to the Covenant, resigned in 1933 
and was succeeded by M. Joseph Avenol, who is assisted by three Deputy Secretaries 
General and by one Under-Secretary General. : 


*A fuller article on Canada and the League of Nations, contributed by Mr. N. A. Robertson of the 
Department of External Affairs to the 1931 Year Book, gave information regarding the budget of the League, 
mandates, minorities, the economic and financial organization, the organization for communications and 
transit, the health organization and social and humanitarian work of the League, in addition to fuller treat- 
ment of the subjects here dealt with. This article appeared at pp. 115-122 of the 1931 Year Book. The 
League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Wellington St., Ottawa, is the authorized agent for the publica- 
tions of the League of Nations. 
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Permanent Court of International Justice.—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was established by the Protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is composed of a 
body of fifteen judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations 
for a term of nine years, and sits at the Hague. The Court is competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Court provides that any State may recognize as compulsory the jurisdiction of 
the Court in all or any classes of legal dispute concerning :— 


(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, and the nature and extent of the reparations to be 
made for the breach of the international obligation. 


Canada has been a Member of the Court from its establishment, and in 1929 
accepted, subject to certain reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in the cases contemplated in Article 36. 


The Budget of the League.—The expenditure of the League is covered by the 
contributions of States Members which are fixed in accordance with a scale which 
takes into account the population, area and public revenue of each State concerned. 
The Budget for the year 1936 was 28,279,901 gold francs, of which 19,259,251 frances 
were for the work of the Assembly, Council and Secretariat, 6,699,450 francs for the 
International Labour Office, and 2,321,200 for the Permanent Court of Internationa] 
Justice. A surplus in the preceding year of 1,488,442-47 gold francs reduced the 
net assessment against States Members for 1936 to 26,791,458-23 gold francs of 
which Canada’s share is 35 /931 of the total or 1,007,197-65 gold francs. 


Membership of the League of Nations.—The 58 States which are Members 
of the League (November, 1935), are as follows:— | 


Abyssinia Estonia Norway 
Afghanistan Finland Panama 

Union of South Africa France Paraguay* 
Albania Greece Persia 
Argentine Republic Guatemala Peru 

Australia Haiti Poland 

Austria Honduras Portugal 
Belgium Hungary Roumania 
Bolivia India Salvador 
British Empire Iraq Siam 

Bulgaria Irish Free State Union of Soviet 
Canada Italy Socialist Republics 
Chile Latvia Spain 

China Liberia Sweden 
Colombia Lithuania Switzerland 
Cuba Luxemburg Turkey 
Czechoslovakia United States of Mexico Uruguay 
Denmark Netherlands Venezuela 
Dominican Republic New Zealand Yugoslavia. 
Ecuador Nicaragua 


* By a telegram sent May 23, 1934, Paraguay gave notice of her intention to withdraw from the League 


of Nations, in accordance with Article 1, paragraph 3, of the Coven 
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CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION.* 


The Population chapter of the Year Book is a précis of the results of investiga- 
tions into the number and the constitution of the population made in the seven 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the erowth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1931, as shown by the successive decennial censuses, 
in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. Owing to the extent 
of the field covered, it is quite impossible to include in each edition of the Year 
Book a full digest of population statistics. ‘The policy adopted, therefore, is to 
maintain the skeleton of the chapter and the historical tables as a permanent feature 
and build up each section as statistics are available following each census. After 
complete and accurate summary statistics have been given publicity, the chapter 
is cut down to skeleton limits, with adequate references, until the next census. 
The 1934-35 Year Book gave at pp. 98-169 as complete a picture of the 1931 census 
statistics as will appear in one Year Book. In the present edition, the chapter 
has been cut down except in regard to the Blind, to Deaf-Mutes and to Dwellings 
and Family Households, which subjects have‘ not, previously received treatment 
for the Census of 19381. 


Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census a 
redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of popu- 
lation, is made in the manner described on pp. 80-82 of this volume. But the 
census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has 
become far more than a mere counting of heads. It is a great periodical stock- 
taking of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the 
stage which has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, 
local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, 
housing and occupations of the people, severally, constitute investigations of enor- 
mous importance, to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected in the 
ordinary course of administration must be related if their importance is to be 
realized. The census, in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information 
upon which the Government relies in conducting the business of the country. 


On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; 7.¢., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method, adopted in the United 
Kingdom, each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he is found 
on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure 
plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. The chief difficulty 
in the application of the latter method is found in connection with holiday resorts, 
in the segregation of “visitors” and the tracing of “‘absentees’”. A date prior to 
the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen for the date of the census. 
In the Canadian census, students and inmates of hospitals are assigned to their 
home localities, while inmates of prisons, gaols, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted 


where found. 


*This chapter has been revised by A. J. Pelletier, Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 


‘‘Population’’. 
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Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. The population of Canada 
and its percentage distribution as on each date, together with the absolute and 
percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. The population is given by counties or census divisions on pp. 103-107 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book and corresponding areas and densities of population for 
1931 on pp. 109-110 of the same edition. 


1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in the Census Years 
1871 to 1931.1 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1831. 1891. 1901. 1gbt 1921. 1931. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021; 108,891} 109,078; 103,259) 93,728 88,615 88, 038 
PW SCOGIA. 5 coe view ks cee os 387,800} 440,572} 450,396) 459,574) 492,338 | 523,837 512,846 
New Brunswick... ...506508: 285,594) 321,283} 321,263; 331,120) 351,889 | 387,876 408, 219 
1 ce Re et 1,191,516) 1,359,027] 1,488,535] 1, 648, 898}2, 005,776 2/2,360,6655| 2,874,255 
a i NT ER oe 1,620,851] 1,926,922] 2,114,321] 2,182,947 2,527, 2922)2, 933,662 | 3,431, 683 
OM ES loo anes sca ees 25, 298 62, 260 152,506 255,211] 461,3942} 610,118 700, 139 
Daskatchewan ....:.: 5 .0.. 0. - - = 91,279} 492,432 | 757,510 921,785 
te ae a ro ioe - ~ = 73,022} 374,2953) 588,454 731, 605 
British Columbia...........' 36, 247 49,459 98,173] 178,657) 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
eer - - = 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
Northwest Territories!....... 48, 000 56, 446 98, 967 20, 129 6, 5072 7,988 9,723 

Royal Canadian Navy....... + ai = - = - 485 6 

Wotals ce. 3,689,257) 4,324,810) 4,833,239] 5,371,315/7, 206, 643 8,787, 949° 10,376, 786 


1The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916 and 1926 is shown on pp. 127-128 of the 1930 Year 
Book. _For intercensal estimated populations, see Table 37, p. 141. 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 


west Territories. 


2Corrected as a result of the 


3Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to North- 
“The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due 


to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the 
’Revised in accordance with the Labrador award 
6Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their 


boundaries of Quebec, Ontario 


and 


of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


homes in the Census of 1931. 


Manitoba. 


%—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c 
Prince Edward Island........ 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 
Nova 6 ae eee 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 
New Brunswick.............. 7°74 7:43 6-65 6:16 4.88 4-41 3°94 
Ug. 5, a a 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-86 27-70 
COSTS, SS ee hari 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-39 33-07 


LUG is Le pede aaa alla 
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o.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1931, Numerical 
Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931 and Total Increase. 


Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931. 


. Popula- Popula- parler it 
rovince or tion tion 1 
raiteren w (ita 1801/\}s 1881. Gh i88i || toot) Ta Ee 

1871. 1931. 1931. 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

No No No No No. No No No No 
Pet etslandewen tao 94,021} 14,870 187} —5,819} —9,531; —5,113 —577 88,038) —5,983 
NES Fai gee ee aks 387,800] 52,772 9,824 9,178 32, 764 31,499} —10,991 512,846} 125,046 
INS Bee So ecee oe 285,594] 35,639 30 9,857 20, 769 35, 987 20,343 408,219} 122,625 
Que................{1, 191,516] 167,511} 129,508) 160,363] 356,878) 354,8892) 513,590] 2,874, 255/1, 682, 739 
Ont Lem 1,620,851) 306,071] 187,399] 68,626} 344,345) 406,370] 498,021] 3,431, 683/1, 810, 832 
IVES Pe eet se rs ee: 25,228] 37,032} 90,246) 102,705} 206,183) 148,724 90,021 700,139} 674,911 
Sack ieie se): brie. - - - 91,279} 401,153] 265,078) 164,275 921,785} 921,785 
AT Gar retse is ooeh - - - | 73,022} 301,273] 214,159] 143,151) 731,605) 731,605 
BO ROR Re cose dae 36,247] 13,212} 48,714] 80,484] 213,823) 132,102} 169,681 694,263} 658,016 
SYAUIKONG Ee ete sre ree - - - 27,219} —18,707| —4,355 7&3 4,230 4,230 
INGAW alee yeaa 48,000} 8,446] 42,521/—78,838] —13,622 1,481 1735 9,723] —38,277 
Royal Cdn. Navy. - - - _ - 485 3 3 = 


Yotals......... 3,689,257) 635,553] 508,429) 538, 076)/1,835,328/1,581,3062|1, 588, 837/10, 376, 786/6, 687,529 


1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separa- 
tion therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 2Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy 
OEE ae ODT 3Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their homes in the 
ensus of 1931. 


4.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Increase Per 
Cent, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. 


Increase per cent, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. Tneronse 
Province or Territory. Ben 1871 | 1881 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | Per cmt 
1871 to TOmMa) to to to to Y 
: 1881... | “1891; [7 1901; 1/1911... |, 1931, Shetost: CARB: 


No. sce p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. pc: p.c. 

Prince Edward Island......... 94,021) 15-82 0-17 | —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 —6-36 
Nova Scotia : 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 | —2-10 32-24 
New Brunswick 12-48 0-01 3-07 6-27 10-23 5-24 42-94 
QueDeG #3 eet eee 14-06 9-53 10-77 | 21-64 17-692} 21-76 141-23 
Ontariony se eee ae 1,620,851] 18-88 9-73 3°25 15-77 16-08 16-98 111-72 
Manitoba, ere Oe eee 25,228) 146-79 | 144-95 | 67-34 80-79 | 32-23 14-75 | 2,675-25 
Saskatchewan ease en eee ~ - - - | 439-48 | 53-83 | 21-69 - 
Albertaccn nice o: Braet, Ae - _ - — | 412-58 | 57-22] 24-33 - 
British  Columbiaw ee eee 36,247] 36-45 | 98-49 81-98 | 119-68 | 33-66 | 32-35 1,815-37 
ViukOtis th) aioe A eee ee an © - = - — |—68-73 |—51-16 1:76 - 
Northwest Territories!......... 48,000} 17-60 75-33 |—79-66 |—67-67 | 22-76]. 21-72 —79-74 

Totals... 5/42 aoe 3,689,257; 17-238 | 11-76 | 11-138 | 384-17} 212-942) 18-08 181-27 


1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separ- 
ation therefrom of immense areas to form Yukon and the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan as well 
as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 

2Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada. The year was 1666, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the Census of 1666 was a systematic ‘nominal’? enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation 
and conjugal and family condition. A second census in 1667 included the areas 
under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled that in 
Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of France and 


——— 
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England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that, in the United States, the 
census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Lawrence 
colony, in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of government 
throughout the civilized world, may call for more than passing appreciation. 


The Census of 1666 (the results occupy 154 pages in manuscript, and are still 
to be seen in the Archives of Paris, or in a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. By 
1685 the total had risen to 10,904, including 1,588 Indians settled in villages and 
living a civilized life under the supervision of the missionaries. By the end of the 
century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next twenty-five years. 
Not to present further details, some of which will be found in the Chronology on 
pp. 61-70, it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) the population of 
New France was nearly 70,000 (69,810 in 1765), whilst another 10,000 French 
(thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were scattered 
through what are now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
The British population of Nova Scotia was 8,104 in 1762, thirteen years after the 
foundation of Halifax in 1749. 


Our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession are 
the reports—more or less sporadic—of colonial governors, though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province of 
Upper Canada, under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, numbered perhaps 15,000, and 
the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 
different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 482,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
24,600, (1841) 47,042.* 

The policy of irregular census-taking was supposed to have been ended after the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada by an Act, passed on Sept. 18, 1841, which 
provided for a census in the year 1842 and every fifth year thereafter, but under this © 
Act only the census of Upper Canada was taken and the following year on Dec. 9, 
the Act was amended, the reason being stated as follows: ‘‘Whereas the Census of the 
inhabitants of Lower Canada, for the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two 
as required by an Act of this Legislature, . . . hath not been duly taken . 
and whereas it is of the greatest importance that such Census should be taken . 
Be it therefore enacted . . . ”. The Census of 1844 of Lower Canada was taken 
under this Act. 


Another Act was passed and given Royal Assent on July 28, 1847, creating a 
“Board of Registration and Statistics” with instructions ‘to collect statistics and 
adopt measures for disseminating or publishing the same” and providing for a census 
to be taken in the year 1848, to be repeated in 1850 and every fifth year thereafter. | 
Under this Act a census of Upper Canada was taken in 1848. 


_ _ "A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1666 and 1931 has been published 
in bulletin form and is included in Vol. I, Census of 1931. 
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Finally an Act was passed on Aug. 30, 1851, providing for a census to be taken 
in January, 1852, then in the year 1861 and thereafter every tenth year, and that 
better provision should be made for taking the census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in January, 1852, and, as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, we have a regular measure of population growth in Canada over 
the past 80 years. The ’fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in Ontario, 
whilst the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following Con- 
federation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which included 
several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled either 
absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 Dic. > With 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately five 
and a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by five millions 
in the past thirty years. . 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the present century 
that the most spectacular expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. 
The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the West. 
The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded to the 
Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and traversed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the ’eighties and ‘nineties. But though western 
population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the launching 
of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement and 
production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally 
striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Kastern Canada, forming 
the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of course, was 
the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of $1,500,000,000 between 
1900 and 1912—to finance large constructive undertakings (chiefly railway, munici- 
pal and industrial) which characterized the movement. The years 1901 to 1911, in 
brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration movement 
just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly 
to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In 
the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 1,800,000 and, though at least 
a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the 
never-ceasing and natural ‘“‘drag’”’ of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy 
people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population 
of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth 
of any other country during the same period. The movement was continued 
and even intensified in the first three years of the second decade of the century, 
after which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly 
unexpected turn. Nevertheless, the decade which closed with the Census of 1921 
showed over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the proportionate 
loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative 
gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. | 


Results of the Census of 1931.—The total population of the Dominion on 
June 1, 1931, was 10,376,786, as compared with 8,787,949 on June 1, 1921, an in- 
crease of 1,588,837 or 18-08 p.c. in the decade, as compared with 21-94 p.c. and 
34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 to 1921 and 1901 to 1911 respectively. 
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During the decade 1911-21 the countries which comprise the British Empire, 
and more especially the United States which was in the Great War for only nineteen 
months as against Canada’s fifty-two, had suffered less in actual loss of life from the 
War and its consequences than the continental countries of Hurope. None of 
them declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries did. Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower 
than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased 
between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,886,699, or 5-0 p.c., as compared 
with an increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only 
from 4,760,904 to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 
and 1911. Nor has this situation been much improved in the post-war decade 
1921-31, for the increase in England and Wales during these years was but 5-4 pc. 
and Scotland actually showed a decrease of 0-8 p.c. Of the overseas Dominions, 
New Zealand, aécording to the latest official estimate (the 1931 Census was post- 
poned), increased her population from 1,218,913 to 1,510,940, or by nearly 24 p.c. 
for the decade ended 1931, as compared with 20-9 p.c. and 30-5 p.c. respectively 
for the decades ended 1921 and 1911. In the case of the white population of South 
Africa, much the same condition obtained. The Commonwealth of Australia, the 
only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade of the twentieth century 
than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,435,734 in 1921 OF by 22:01 
p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. for the previous decade, and by 19-85 p.c. to 
6,630,600 in the most recent twelve-year period 1921-33.* The population of the 
continental United States increased between 1920 and 1930 from 105,710,620 to 
122,775,046, an increase of 16-1 p.¢., aS compared with 14-9 p.c. in the decade 
1910-20 and 21 p.c. in the decade 1900-10. 


Considering now the movement, of population within the Dominion of Canada 
itself, it is evident from Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United 
States, there is a distinct movement of population from east to west. In the decade 
from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western provinces then 
increased their population by no less than 44 p.c. and for the decade 1921-31 the 
Increase was from 2,480,664 to 3,047,792, or 22-86 p.c. From 1921 to 1931 the 
five eastern provinces increased from 6,294,655 to 7,315,041, an increase of 1,020,386 
persons, which, though absolutely larger than the figure for the West, constitutes 
an increase of only 16:2 p.c. over the 1921 population. The same conclusion may 
be deduced from Table 2, which shows that while in 1871 only 2-97 p.c. and in 
1881 only 3-89 p.c. of the population of the country dwelt west of the lake of the 
Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-23; in 1901, 12-02; in 1911, 24-08; in 1921, 
28-37; and in 1931, 29-51. 


On the other hand, the Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 Pec 
of the total population of the Dominion, had, in 1881, 20-13 p.c.; in 1891, 18-22 p.c.; 
in 1901, 16-64 p.c.; in 1911, 13-02 p.c.; in 1921, 11-38 p.c.; and in 1931, only 9-72 p.e. 
of the population. Ontario and Quebec—the old pre-Confederation Province of 
Canada—still remain the chief centre of population. Their proportion of the total 
was 60-77 p.c. in 1931, as compared with 76-23 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 
74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901, 62-90 p.c. in 1911 and 60-25 DeCi dn OD v a 
other words, the net result of the sixty years has been that in 1931 three-fifths of the 
population of the Dominion lived in these provinces as compared with more than 
three-fourths in 1871. 


*As in the case of New Zealand the 1931 Census was postponed, but was taken as of June 30, 1933. 
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Centres of Population.—The “centre of population’’* for the Dominion of 
Canada has been carefully worked out for each census from 1851-1931 inclusive and 
showed a definite north-westward movement up to 1911, westward for the next decade 
and northward for 1931. For the Censuses 1851 to 1881 the location was near 
Valleyfield, Que.; in 1891, it was 25 miles west of Ottawa; in 1901, near Pembroke; 
in 1911, 45 miles west of Sudbury; in 1921, 50 miles northeast of Sault Ste. Marie; 
and in 1931, 35 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1931 (¢.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921, 
1911 and 1901 is shown by provinces and for the country as a whole in Table 5. 
Corresponding figures are given for 1931, by counties or census divisions, at pp. 
109-110 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Generally speaking, the density of popula- 
tion decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province of 
Quebec unduly reduces the density of its population, which was 5:49 in 1931. As 
among the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward 
Island and least in British Columbia. 


5.—Area and Density of Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1981-31. 


a aaa SSa———va——ao 


Population, 1901.1} Population, 1911. | Population, 1921. Population, 1931. 
Province eam | eee 
or ree Per Per Per »| Per 
Territory. noice Total. sq. Total. sq. Total. sq. Total. sq. 
ear mile. mile. mile. mile. 
P; Bu island?...-- 2,184 103, 259 47-28 93,728 | 42-92 88,615 | 40-57 88-038 | 40-31 
Nova Scotia...... 20, 748 459,574 22-16 492,338 | 23-74 | 523,887 | 25-25 512,846 | 24-72 
New Brunswick... 27,4733| 331,120 | 12-063} 351,889 | 12-813) 387,876 14-123] 408,219 14-868 
Quebecyx.s.seec- 523,534 |1, 648, 898 3-15 12,005,776 | 3-83 |2,360,6652] 4-51 |2,874,255 5-49 
ONtArIO. 2 satan sai 363,282 12,182,947 -01 2,527,292 6-96 |2,933, 662 8-08 13,431, 683 9-45 


6 
Manitoba......... 219,723 | 255,211 1-16 | 461,394} 2-10] 610,118 | 2-78 | 700,139 3-19 
Saskatchewan....| 237,975 91,279 0-38 | 492,432 | 2-07 | 757,510] 3-18) 921,785 3-87 
Albortarc:..c9s20s 248, 800 73,022 0-29 | 374,295 | 1-50] 588,454 | 2-37] 731,605 2-94 
British Columbia.| 359,279 | 178,657 0-50 | 392,480 | 1-09 | 524,582 | 1-46} 694,263 1-93 


of a | | nr |, | TT 


Canada (Exclu- 


ive of the Terri- 

CODICS) oo scones 2,002,9933/5,323, 967 2-66 |7,191, 624 3-59 |8,775,3192| 4-388 |10,362,833 5-183 
Warlsontgeaeeca Peer 205,346 27,219 0-13 8,512 0-04 4,157 0-02 4,230 0-02 
N@W Deseo cere ee 1,258, 217 20,129 0-02 6,507 0-01 7,988 0-01 9,723 0-01 
R. Cdn. Navy.... - ~ ~ - - 485 - - - 

Canada...... 3,466, 5563|/5,371, 315 1-55 |7, 206, 643 2-08 |8,787,9492| 2-53 |10,376, 786 2-99 


a eee Pa LE oe 


1The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Northwest Territories in 1901 are not adjusted 
according to the provisions of the Boundary Extensions Act, 1912. 

2Populations of Northwest River Arm and Rigolet, on Hamilton inlet, as in 1921, have been deducted 
from Quebec, as these parts were awarded to N ewfoundland by decision of the Judicial Committee of the 


Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 3Revised since publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 

Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigra- 
tion, make it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 
immigration. In Table 6 figures of movement are given as closely as they can 


*The centres of population are the centres of gravity (not the intersection of median lines). The units 
of area in which the moments (i.e., population multiplied by distance from a fixed point) were calculated 
were the permanent counties or census divisions, of which there are about 220, the same units being used so 
far as possible for all censuses from 1851 to 1931. The geographical centre of the unit area was assumed to 
be the centre of population of that unit except in the cases of the thinly settled northern areas of the counties 
with very large cities, where special adjustments were made. 
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be estimated. During the decade 1911-21, in addition to 60,000 Canadians who 
died overseas and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, 
there were also great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immi- 
grants—who left Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies 
in the Great War and did not return. 


6.—Movement of Population, Including Estimated Natural Increase, Recorded Im- 
a ee ie and Estimated Emigration for the Inter-Censal Periods 1901-11, 1911-21 
and 1921-31. 


Decade and Item. 
2 en EE ee a a ee a ee 


Decade, 1901-1911— 


eee eueue OuaOrl 1 1008 tn. a. hee aw tee l ge. 6s tk sh od udcceck ss ee. 5,371,315 

elouratamerenas, (1901-1011), entinted sk ee es, i ec ludl cla Ley eae 853, 566 

Immigration (April 1, 1901, to May 31, ROL U tae. meee ren hie he SUE ah cas ah Re 1, 847,651 

(TN ES RESETS Gea en St Py AREMMINEGE © TRIAS ae P10 a a 8,072,532 

Pee temion Meehous, of Tunes] AD Uiben! cm cvla) ywiey SoG) Fe), Seciue genet. bosivaccs a 7,206, 643 

Emigration (April 1, 1901, to May 31, 1911), estimated.......................000000 865, 889 
Decade, 1911-1921— 

Pereerso, ComsurOr aie to tGl fn ts ere cy te es eae en eT, GPRS BO eh 7,206, 643 
Dipurabincrease (1011-1921) estimated (55 iiss54.9e0 seiedsanl odie eee, oko tkeln 1, 150, 125 
preereuon One t, 1911, to May 31, 1921)... cc.s ones tntcnccece. ccc 1,728,921 

RE SEG aso 0) Bos 14 is Dee ed Se Oks a Pee R ee le tee eee mes 10, 085, 689 
Population, Census of June 1, 1921....... WRN. Weert Rare Ne) iY, Beale bee ied oP 8,787, 9491 
Emigration (June 1, 1911, to May 31, 1921), estimated.....................000 eee! 1,297, 7402 
Decade, 1921-1931— 
Poe OMnus OL dune by IU eo oo uyatt sissy Sova udanrceclstecsdles es 8,787, 9491 
Natural Increase (1921-1931), partly estimated for the years 1921-25 in the case of Quebec.| 1,325,256 
Immigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), including 288, 874 returned Canadians........ 1,509, 136 
elie artes ace oe gee eee «sake eal be ee Ew Re le kccieks (ee 11,622,341 
Bettas, Constant june t, 19S A CU, oe pede ls So dabei bub vice eal. becouae 10,376, 786 
Emigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), estimated..........................oe sees eee 1,245,555 
Net Gain In Population, 1901-1911..... 2.0.0.0... 000... ccc ececcescccuvceveccecuccceccccce. 1,835,328 
Netcain in Population, 1911-1971. 6. 6... tcc cs ccd ss ese ceeccccwccacell le, 1,581,306 
Pipieaninin Population, 1991-1931. 6. cs. 02 eien.e be sda's casawa doce ce, coe occeenccn cle 1,588,837 


an eee ane ee ee ee OSE ete toes) ee ee te ed gee 
1Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the Front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (3) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the preponderance of males among immigrants results in a general excess 
of male over female population. These phenomena are exemplified for both the 
older and the newer countries in Table 8. 

In Canada there has been an excess of male population from the commence- 
ment of its history, the first census, 1666, showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 females. 
As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes became 
smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population, after about 1680, 
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was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when the English- 
speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was commencing, there 
were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the colony. At the middle of the nineteenth 
century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 
males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper Canada, and since Con- 
federation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of males has occurred 
throughout the growing Northwest. The great immigration of the first decade of 
the present century resulted in raising what is called the “masculinity” of the 
Canadian population (i.e., the excess of males over females per 100 of population) 
to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c. in 1911. The Great War, 
however, both checked immigration and took about 60,000 young Canadian male 
lives as its toll, with the result that at the Census of 1921 the masculinity of our 
population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females ‘per 1,000 of population. 


In 1931 there were 518 males to 482 females for Canada as a whole. It is 
interesting to note that the masculinity of the population has increased in the 
eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly greatest. 
In Table 7 statistics are presented, showing the number of males and females in 
each of the provinces and territories at each census since 1871. A table showing 
the proportions of the sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population, 1871-1931, 
appears at p. 113 of the 1934-85 Year Book. The statistics of Table 8 show the 
position of Canada arhong other countries of the world in regard to masculinity. 


7.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


’ 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Province 
or 
( Territory. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. ’ Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46, 900 54,729 54, 162 54,881 54,197 
INGieSCOtla meeiaemne aes 193, 792 194,008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223, 303 
New Brunswiek-7eessee es. 145, 888 139, 706 164, 119 157,114 163, 739 157,524 
Qilebeegt. a: Hye Lae 596, 041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744 394 
Ontariogs. fot seas ei, 828,590 792,261 978,554 948 368 1,069, 487 1,044, 834 
NManttobe ts <a eer meee 12,864 12,364 Rie Pefle NV) 84,342 68, 164 

Saskatchewan..)..../.......-- - = - - - = 

Alipertat= ae cps. eee - - - - = = 
tate Columibiatesos scees 20, 694 lpoDS 29,503 19,956 63, 003 Boel aO 

UOT Seg S efi hee eee eke stad Sen enee meee ae i! > = oa = 
Northwest Territories..... 24,274 23,726 28,113 28,333 53,785 45,182 
Canada Soe leeeneroe 1,869,264 | 1,819,993 | 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 | 2,460,471 2,342, 168 

F 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Province 
or a 

Territory. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
PURE Sl clandis gain 51,959 51,300 47,069 46, 659 44,887 43,728 45,392 42,646 
INGS Sscteeecce aban ae 233,642 | 225,932 | 251,019 | 241,319 | 266,472 | 257,365) 263,104 249,742 
IN Yee. oe 168, 639 162,481 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190,525 | 208,620 199,599 
Que. Ree eet, orm oP 824,454 | 824,444 |1,012,815 | 992,961 |1,179,726 |1,180,939 |1, 447,124 | 1,427,131 
ONCE ARE Cees 1,096,640 |1,086,307 |1,301,272 |1,226,020 |1,481,890 |1,451,772 |1,748,844 | 1,682,839 
Maneyin bins Ri: pee 138, 504 116,707 | 252,954 | 208,440 | 320,567 | 289,551 | 368,065 332,074 
ASKS Pat yee 49,431 41,848 | 291,730 | 200,702 | 413,700 | 343,810} 499,935 421, 850 
AN Tals Ot a eee 41,019 3270030 |eeco. 402 150,503 | 324,208 | 264,246 | 400,199 331,406 
B.C Jas circus 114, 160 64,497 | 251,619 140,861 | 293,409 | 231,173 | 385,219 309, 044 
Y UkOn ine cere ce 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
Nc W Alp eee aioe: 10,176 9,953 3,350 SLO 4,129 3,859 5,214 4,50° 
Canada.......|2,751,708 |2,619,607 |3,821,995 |3,384,648 |4,529, 643 1/4, 258,306 |5,374,541 | 5,002,245 


1 Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. 
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8.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Nors.—A minus sign denotes a deficiency of males. ’ The figures are calculated from population figures 
of the latest census in each case, as given by the League of Nations Year Book 1933-34, except as indicated by 
footnotes. . : 


Excess of Excess of 

Males over Males over 

Country. Year. | Females in Country. Year. | Females in 
each 100 each 100 

Population. Population. 
PAM APOM ULI RAs ea G mc oinig «cus tee « 1928 O208-7 AP inland cin sas. Wbiagnenee crt 1930 —2-06 
CETTE) RRS Aa oe a er aed ey 1931 Or 55751 Denmark) 2 wee oe ee ra 1930 —2-20 
Sik WO es Se ee ee 1931 SOO CECA Nears ents Gasset cee a ate 1931 —2-22 
New Zealand?! yikes ces. 1935 Tre O20 Sine Tiee nics se PAS pe ein ae aa 1930 —2-42 
Union of South Africa’........ 1931 Te TO ce INOTWely. eke scing nets ae et a 1930 —2-48 
MAAR ete hy tos acy ans 1933 ASG: || GQerManyvar os ieee 1933 —2-92 
UrishehrSeiSiste ws. . 1 i) ois 1926 1-42 |I\Czechoslovakia............... 1930 —3-00 
United Dtates.. ceeds wakes. 1930 1-22 ||Northern Ireland........ Lr 1926 —3-26 
SITE ARIS es a gam es OR a 1930 OD RL Panee oye cake fin | eeteahe et od 1931 —3:40 
Siren a atte mare deine oka see 1934 O42 Switzerland. sockidse tones nts: 1930 —3-66 
Netherlands). 2). e se ccc k on 1930 SOc Odie AUS trian Meccan eben att eee 1934 —3-90 
LEP ROCESS aS aA AU ade Be a 1928 OeS4: 4Scotlanag cay. kes tee 1931 —3-94 
SOUT a) .$, GE bow che Seadicn 1930 —0-96 ||Kngland and Wales............ 1931 —4-18 
(CHO UIELE See GMs Se aS ng ia 1930 co 0 USernOruue ale. mmets ihc, ene rene a 1930 —4-60 
MMOGLCT ree HUETEE Lei e ga hes | a 1931 = 1-54) JU.8.82R.(urope is. wo. scence, 1926 —4-90 

1 1928 estimate. * Latest official estimate taken from New Zealand Year Book, 1935. 


3 White population only. 
Section 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 9 are given, in summary form together with percentages, the statistics 
of the conjugal condition of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced 
and legally separated, for 1871 and subsequent censuses. Especially notable is the 
larger percentage of married in the more recent years. This is mainly attributable 
to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. N oteworthy 
also is the larger percentage of divorced and legally separated in later years. At 
pp. 115-116 of the 1934-35 Year Book a table appears showing the conjugal condi- 
tion of the 1931 population, 15 years of age and over by age groups. The reader is 
referred to p. 166 for details of divorces granted in the years 1911-35. 


9.—Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Numbers and Percentages, as Shown 
by the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 3901, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Census Year : c 7 ; Bs , 
Fd Say, Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced. Bey Given Total 

38 No No No No. No No No 

yi Ne 

SNe T , 1, 183, 787 543, 037 37,487 - ~ ~ 1, 764, 311 

Female=.....:.5:.. 1,099, 216 542,339 79, 895 - . - - 1,721,450 
1881— 

INES oa ee 1,447,415 690,544 50, 895 - - ~ 2,188,854 

i Scn2) (i rr 1,336,981 689, 540 109, 435 - - - 2,185,956 
1891— 

Binion ero 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 - - - 2,460; 471 

PemalOs ccs... 1,451,851 791,902 129,015 ~ - - DipesA PAay fake) 
1901— ; 

eo a 1, 748, 582 928,952 73,837 337 - 2,751,708 

MiStHeoe.e J. 2k... 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 - - 2,619, 607 
1911— 

EG) Sa or 2,369,766 | 1,331,853 89, 154 839 1, 286 29,097 3,821,995 

Hamale: 4... 3... >-+-| 1,941,886 | 1,251,468 179, 656 691 1,584 9,363 3, 384, 648 
1921— 

REO, sts. 2,698, 564 1,698, 297 119,695 3,670 2 9,417 4,529,643 

BU BIG SIG eo leis ois 2,378,728 | 1,631,663 236, 504 Sua 2 7,680 4,258,306 
1931— 

Oa a 3,179,444 | 2,033,240 148,954 4,049 3 8,854 5,374 541 

Pests. yes oye 2,771, 968 1,937, 950 288, 641 8,392 8 ' 294 5, 002,245 
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9.— Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Numbers and Percentages, as Shown 
by the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931—concluded. 


Legally Not 


Census Year ve ; ; i 3 ; 
Sree Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced. Pere recon Total 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

1871—1 

INP ALG Merteetersersccle sets 67-10 30-78 2-12 - = ~ 100-00 

Hemalon: ist. mses 63-85 31-51 4-64 - - - 100-00 
1881— 

Miglecr on bree. 66-12 31-55 2-33 - - - 100-00 

POMBalOn fog. on oe aie - 62-59 32-28 5-13 re = = 100-00 
1891— 

Malone teal eee 65-09 32-36 2°55 - - - 100-00 

Bemales. -% «seen. 61-19 33°37 5-44 - - - 100-00 
1901— 

Males. 22s, Saas’ 63-55 33-76 2-68 0-01 = - 100-00 

Female: les asec. 59-71 34-51 5-77 0-01 = - 100-00 
1911— 

Malo. oon statin on 62-00 34-85 2°33 0-02 0-04 0-76 100-00 

iRemales. sexe ei 57-37 36°97 5-31 0-02 0-05 0:28 100-00 
1921— ; 

Mailers ounierkeoees 59-58 37-49 2-64 0-08 2 0-21 100-00 

Pemale: wesc 55-86 38-32 5-55 0-09 2 0-18 100-00 
1931— 

Malet catch acm oe 59-16 37-83 2:77 0-08 3 0-16. 100-00 

HEMales hese 55-41 38-74 5-77 0.07 3 0-01 100-00 

1The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2Legally separated in- 

cluded with divorced. 3Legally separated included with married. 


10.—Conjugal Condition of the People of Canada Classified as Single, Married, 
Widowed, Divorced, and Not Given, by Provinces and Sex, 1931. 


Province Males. 


or Territory. 
Single. Married. } Widowed. | Divorced. |Not Given.) Total. 


Prince Edward Island....... 27,820 15,886 1,667 15 4 45,392 
INOVaISCOtlat eee eee ane 160, 044 94,181 8, 638 170 (is 263, 104 
New Brunswick............. 129, 407 ROU 6,453 146 i 208, 620 . 
UCDO Perte eee eos 910,618 494,136 41,538 345 487 1, 447, 124 
Ontanior sce dte: cic eos ase 962,790 731,191 52,223 1,071 1,569 1, 748, 844 
IMANItODa eee Oe tts ouus ee: 221, 183 137, 568 8,671 344 299 368,.065 
DSaskatehewanewcc..css sess 315,196 173,610 10, 024 394 Zbl 499,935 
All bertareeme tte eee lees 242,542 147,549 8,807 621 680 400, 199 
British Columbia........... 204,961 163, 730 10,615 O21 ls 4,992 385, 219 
TY UkOneee ee ee eh br eed 1,857 807 140 17 4 2,825 
Northwest Territories....... 3, 026 2,005 178 D - : 5,214 

Canadas.cccn aches 3,179,444 | 2,033,240 148,954 4,049 8,854 5,374,541 

Province Females. 
or Territory. a 
Single. Married. | Widowed. |] Divorced. )Not Given. Total. 

Prince Edward Island....... 23,611 15, 695 3,327 13 - 42,646 
INOVakSCOtla: face eee 138, 027 92,807 18, 764 138 6 249, 742 
New Brunswick............. 115,368 71,699 12,422 109 1 199,599 
QilebecHyy ra macs eee 877,075 478, 694 70,909 405 48 1,427,131 
Ontario stones eee 859, 594 703, 232 118, 840 1,015 158 1, 682, 839 
Manitoba semana acetone 184,410 131,078 16, 264 30 13 332,074 
Saskatchewan............... 242,039 164,779 14, 747 273 12 421,850 
Al Dertepsescun dete ccc ee 179,961 137,810 13,234 393 8 331,406 
British Columbia........... 148, 909 139, 655 19,701 731 48 309, 044 
‘Yukkonee en.) Sie alee 699 618 85 3 - 1,405 
Northwest Territories....... 22275 1, 883 348 a - 4,509 


CAMA a occ sis 3 204: 2,771,968 | 1,937,950 288, 641 3,392 294 5,002,245 


AGE DISTRIBUTION itt 
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Section 4.—Aége Distribution. 


The same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country, where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 11), 286-91 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada were children 
under 10 years of age, and over half the total population (526-76 out of every 1,000) 
were under 20 years of age. But, with the growing urbanization of population, 
the average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded as a liability 
rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the population, only 
231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. In 1921, 
however, 239-67 per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age and 434-81 
per 1,000 under 20 years. In 1931, the number of children under 10 years of age 
had dropped to 212-70 per 1,000 of the population, and of persons under 20 to 
416-39 per 1,000. 

Table 12 shows the varying age distribution of the population of the respective 
provinces. At p. 118 of the 1934-35 Year Book details of the age distribution of 
the population of the Dominion, by sex, for the census years 1881 to 1931 were 
given. 


11.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


a A 


Age Period. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

MiMeteh VAT 842 6.0.5). Selo sle es 30-567 28-019 24-923 24-497 25-734 23-858 19-531 

POAT C. <0 25 > ne. sreqe'e o's 115-649 | 108-507 99-964 95-210 97-413 96-482 84-009 

“Ls Seal raat a Coa a 140-691 | 128-251 | 121-242] 114-664] 108-685 | 119-333 109-162 
REN ss hk 4 2a beh 239-854 | 227-404 | 219-710] 210-906 | 191-585 | 195-138 203 - 689 
TR eis nS ie evi ne vain be « 171-436 | 175-957 | 178-080 | 173-549 | 189-335 | 159-041 163 +583 
OME OE ay cy «sic anyare, shor 111-404 | 113-099 | 122-080} 129-259] 141-938 | 146-247 134-656 
es hey oe oe Se os ce en 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 | 100-071 | 109-481 118-660 
Sis ES ee a 54-788 58-087 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-082 82-463 
AUN OL cciviee silane 55-128 63-270 70-142 76-397 71-027 74-917 83 - 882 
BUMPER ON ss ore cia ieias x ora vs 0-488 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-419 0-363 


i ae 


12.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Totals for 1921. 


8N——oeoeowoOoaOQq$0~0c~S:S:S:S$S eee oo 


: 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 Years Age Not 

Province. Years. Years. Years. Years. and Over. Given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 212-47 207-97 308-15 206-52 64-81 0-08 
So 215-36 214-17 320-93 198-39 50-93 0-22 
New Brunswick............. 239-83 219-63 317-25 181-18 41-95 0-17 
oo a es 245-89 214-20 352-95 157-69 29-05 0-23 
TS ae ea 186-68 185-67 373°92 212-28 41-20 0-25 
DAUR & gi ey i ari 203-29 219-27 865-99 185-52 25-72 0-20 
Saskatchewan............... 234-80 228-98 353-08 163-81 19-12 0-21 
“sd i ae a Raa 217-98 210-00 374-07 178-47 19-32 0-16 
British Columbia:.......... 160-07 175-97 377-16 254-66 29-97 2-17 
Canada, 19311.......... 212-70 203-69 360-50 189-52 33-22 0-36 
Canada, 1921!.......... 239-67 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-12 2-42 


1The statistics for Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included in the totals. 
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Age Distribution by Sex.—An interesting table of quartile and decile age 
distribution, by sex, with textual interpretation, was given at pp. 119-120 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. It is not repeated this year in order to conserve space. 


Section 5.—Racial Origins. 


In six out of seven censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being 1891. The object of this. 
information is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of ‘‘Canadian”’ in terms of racial deriv- 
ation. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has-been received on two main 
grounds: (a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations 
residence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who 
may be of very mixed racial origin; (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate racial 
distinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms the 
following three points must be considered: (a) that the Canadian whose family 
is of three or more generations residence is enumerated and differentiated through 
the question on the birthplace of parents above described; (6) that notwithstand- 
ing the desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with 
the process that require appraisement and study—for example, 271 children of 
Chinese fathers and 842 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada in 1931. Again, 
the fact that the constitution of Canada is based on the presence of two dominant 
races points to the desirability of a measurement of these factors: only recently it 
has been widely pointed out that the original French colony, numbering 75,000 
at the date of the Conquest, has expanded to over three millions to-day. Measure- 
ments of this kind would be impossible if the answer “Canadian” instead of ‘‘French”’ 
were accepted under the heading of racial origin, yet undoubtedly if the descendants 
of the original French colonists are not “Canadians”, no one is; (c) finally, racial 
origin is an important subject for study in a “new” country like Canada from a 
scientific standpoint, 7.e., from the standpoint of the student of ethnology, crimino- 
logy, and the social and “biometric”’ sciences in general. 

To accept the answer “Canadian” to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


Racial Distribution.—The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 196,061 
compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish origin by 172,725 
compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 compared with 57,419. 
The population of British origin, taken together, increased from 4,868,738 to 
5,381,071, or by 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. This represented 32 p.c. of the 
total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of the total increase for the previous decade. 
On the other hand, the population of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 
1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase 
for the decade) and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. 
Figures for the minor racial groups which make up the nation (see Table 13) would 
indicate that the people of Scandinavian, German and Ukrainian origins increased 
between 1921 and 1931 by 36 p.c., 61 p.c. and 111 p.c., respectively. Owing to the 
new national and racial alignments in Central and Southeastern Europe following 
the Great War, comparison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethnic 
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stocks in Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty. For 
example, a number of people reported as of Ukrainian stock in the Seventh Census 
were described in the Censuses of 1921 and 1911 as Galician, Bukovinian, Ruthenian 
or Russian. 


A perspective of the actual relationship of the origin groups to the population 
as a whole was given in tabular form at p. 123 of the 1934-85 Year Book. There 
the proportion which the people of each origin bore to the total population is given 
for each census for which the figures are available. 


Together, the British and French groups constituted, in 1931, 80 p.c. of the total 
population, compared with 83 p.c. in 1921 and 1911, 88 p.e. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 1881 
and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. The immigration of continental Europeans to 
Canada during the past thirty years has, of course, been the cause of this decline. 


13.— Origins of the People According to rae Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901, 1911, 1921 
and 1931. 


Nore.—Origins were not taken in the Census of 1891. 


Origin. 1871.1 1881. 1901. 1911, 1921. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. No. No 

British— 

Melee 2.4 ox ook 706, 369 881, 301 1,260, 899 1, 823, 150 2,545,358 2,741,419 

as 846.414 957, 403 988,721 1,050, 384 1, 107, 803 1, 230, 808 

perma ee ae) 549, 946 699, 863 800, 154 997, 880 1,173,625 1,346,350 

iho boars isis Vino 9,947 13,421 25,571 41,952 62, 494 

Totals, British....... 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,063,195 3,896,985 | 4,868,738 5,381,071 ~ 

es 1,082,940 1,298,929 1,649,371 2,054, 890 2,452,743 2,927,990 
Ee = - 10,947 42,535 107,671 48,639 
Se - - 2,994 9,593 20, 234 27,585 
Bulgarian and Roumanian... - - 354 5, 875 15, 235 32, 216 
ee alee = 4,383 iWisay 27,774 39, 587 46,519 
Czech (Bohemian and Mora- 

Bere ie = ~ - - 8, 840 30,401 
i a 29, 662 80, 412 33, 845 54, 986 117,505 148, 962 
Finnish. joc) 4a ea = ~ 2,502 15,497 21,494 43,885 a 
[a 202,991 254,319 310,501 393,320 294, 635 473, 5440. 
a = - 291 3,594 5,740 9,444 
0 a a 125 667 16,131 75,681 126, 196 156, 726 
Peering 6... ~ ~ 1,549 11, 605 13,181 40, 582 
Indian and Eskimo?...,..... 23,037 108,547 127,941 105, 492 113,724 128, 890 
pe 1,035 1,849 10, 834 45,411 66, 769 98,173 
a - - 4,738 9,021 15,868 23,342 
0 poe Sig eee ar 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,877 18,291 19,456 
ee = = 6, 285 83, 365 53,403 145,503— 
eal 607 1,227 19,825 43,142 100, 064 88,148 
Scandinavian?............... 1,623 5, 223 31,042 107,535 167,359 228,049 
SE - - 5, 682 74, 963 106, 721 225,118 
ee, - - - - 3,906 16,174 
oa ee 4,182 8,540 7,000 31,157 28,796 27,476 
Mepetified ......:.)...,... 7,561 40, 806 31,539 147,345 21,249 8,898 

Grand Totals........ 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,371,315 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 | 10,376,786 


1 


=o} ae ee 
T 
cludes “half-breeds”’ in 1901 


6302—8 


numbered respectively 21,124, 15,876, 


he figures for 1871 cover the four ori 


ginal provinces of Canada only. . 
5Includes Danish, Icelandic, N orwegian and 
68,856 and 61,503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 93,243 


2Incomplete in 1871; in- 


Swedish in 1921; they 


and 81,306. 
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Section 6.—Religions. 


At each of the censuses from 1871 to 1931 every inhabitant of Canada has been 
asked to state the religious body of which he is a member or an adherent. During 
the sixty-year period there have been various fluctuations in the proportions of the 
population belonging to the leading religious bodies, and these fluctuations are, in a 
new country like this, largely occasioned by the religious affiliations of immigrants. 


Throughout the sixty-year period something like two-fifths of the population 
of Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith, the 1931 percentage, inclusive 
of Greek Catholics, being 41-30. Methodists were 16-27 p.c. of the population 
in 1871 but fell to 13-19 p.c. in 1921, while Presbyterians increased from 15-63 
p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c. in 1921, being reinforced by a considerable immigration 
from Scotland after the beginning of the century. The fusion of the Methodists 
and Congregationalists in 1925 with a large section of the Presbyterians, as the 
United Church of Canada, left that body the second largest religious body in the 
Dominion in 1931 with 19-44 p.c. of the population. The Presbyterians who did 
not adhere to the United Church of Canada numbered 8-39 p.c. of the population 
in 1931. The proportion of Anglicans in the population of Canada fell from 14-17 
p.c. in 1871 to 12-69 p.c. in 1901 but thereafter the large immigration from the 
British Isles raised it to 16-02 p.c. in 1921, followed by a slight falling-off to 15-76 
p.c. in 1931. The Baptists have shown a fairly steady decline from 6-87 p.c. in 
1871 to 4-27 p.c. in 1981. 


. The immigration from non-English-speaking countries during the first three 
decades of the twentieth century has led to a great growth of the religious bodies 
whose members come from the continent of Europe. Thus the Lutherans, who 
were only 1-09 p.c. of the population in 1871 and 1-72 p.c. in 1901, have risen to 
3-80 p.c. in 1931. The Jews, again, who were only 0-03 p.c. in 1871 and 0-31 Dsc: 
in 1901, were 1-50 p.c. in 1931. The adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church, who 
in earlier years were not distinguished from Greek Catholics (the two together being 
only 0-29 p.c. in 1901) were 0-99 p.c. in 1981. 


Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 16,042 or 0-15 p.c. did not state 
their religion while 54,164 persons, or 0-52 p.c., belonging to small sects, were classed 
as “various” and 21,071 or 0-20 p.c. as of “‘no religion”. Of the non-Christian sects, 
155,614 or 1-50 p.c. were Jews, 24,087 or 0-23 p.c. were Confucians, 15,784 or 0-15 
p.c. were Buddhists and 5,008 or 0-05 p.c. were pagans. In Table 14 the totals 
for each religion are brought together for all censuses since Confederation. Further 
analyses showing the percentages of specified religions at each census 1871-1931, 
and the numbers accredited to each specified religion, by provinces, were given at 
pp. 127-129 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


RELIGIONS 


14.—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931. 


Religion. 1871.6 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911 1921, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Ll a i 6,179 (RPA 6, 354 8, 058 10, 406 14,179 
Sh a 494,049} 574,818 646, 059 681,494} 1,043,017] 1, 407,780 
So adic vin Sate ons, 239, 3437} 296,5257/ 303,8397] 318, 005 382,720} 421,730 
icicle e ash «sie ene « 2,305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11, 580 
LT a ae anes ae - - - 10,407 10,012 11, 281 
ES) ee an - - - 7,484 17,421 17, 142 
Christian Seience............. - - = 2,619 5,073 13, 826 
Church of Christ, Disciples... = 20, 198 12,763 17, 164 14,554 13,107 
OS Oe ae - “ai - 5,115 14, 562 27,114 
Congregationalist............. 21,829 26,900 28,157 28,293 34, 054 30, 730 
DrmmenObOr. .. kw kD. .S. - - - 8,775 10, 493 12, 648 
Evangelical Association....... - - - 10, 193 10,595 13,905 
Friends (Quaker)............. 7,345 6, 553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3, 149 
Greek Church................ - ~ - 15, 630 88,507! 169,832 
Greek Orthodox....,......... - - - - = - 

Holiness Movement.......... - - - 2,775 3, 856 3, 245 
International Bible Students - ~ - 99 925 6, 678 
re es 2,393 6,414 16, 401 74, 564 125,197 
i 37,935 46, 350 63, 982 92,524 229, 864 286, 458 
Mennonite (inc. Hutterite).... 7 7 7 31,797 44,625 58,797 
OC i 567,091 742,981 847,765 916,886} 1,079,993] 1,159,246 
le Sh - - - 6,891 15,971 19, 622 
Mlorrelizion.....025....2.0..6. 5, 146 2,634 5 4,810 26,027 21,739 
SS ee 1,886 4,478 5 15, 107 11, 840 6,778 
Penwocostal. 3.2... oe... - - ~ ~ 513 7,003 
Plymouth Brethren.......... - - 3, 040 3, 438 6, 482 
i teebyterian. 2 0)............ 544, 998 676, 165 755,326] 842,531] 1,116,071 1, 409, 406 
Protestant 33.53 0cOe eee 10, 146 6,519 12, 253 11,612 30, 265 30, 753 
Roman BAGH ONE 23.42} so 5 1,492,029] 1,791,982] 1,992,017 2,229,600} 2,833,041] 3,389, 626 
Salvation BAETII chores Wsca!f sold, - ~ 13,949 10, 308 18, 834 24, 733 
SS ee 2,275 2,126 Ly (rir 1,934 3, 224 4,926 
Waited Church........,...... = - - = 8, 7282 
All other KVATIOUS) pos nice ese. 35, 035 21,382 46, 030 16, 427 26, 383 31,270 
Ss 17,055 86, 769 80, 267 43, 222 32,490 19, 259 

CS CA or ae 3,485,761] 4,324,810] 4,833,239] 5,371,315 7,206, 643 


Uncluding Tunkers. 


16, 026 
1,635, 615 
443,341 
13,472 
15,784 
11,527 
18,436 
15,811 
24,087 
6942 
14,913 
22,213 
2,424 

3 
102, 3893 
4,436 
13,552 
| 155,614 

394,194 
88, 736 

2 
22, 005 
21,071 
5,008 
26,301 
6, 983 
870, 7282 ¢ 
23, 296 
4,285, 3884 
30, 716 
4,445 
2,017,375? 
54, 164 
16, 042 


————— 


8,787, 949/10, 376, 786 


2Practically all Methodists and Congregationalists and a large number of 


Presbyterians united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925, although a relatively small number 
reported themselves as ‘United Church” in 1921, chiefly in Western Canada where the movement towards 


union began, 
Greek Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church’’. 


In earlier censuses only small numbers were involved, and Greek Catholics and 
A rapid increase of both Greek 


Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown for recent censuses and, since the former owe obedience 


to the Pope in matters of faith, they have been included with the Roman Catholics for 1931. 

ing 186,654 Greek Catholics see footnote 3. 5Included with ‘‘all other’”’ religions for 1891. 
figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 
Baptists prior to 1901. 


6302—8} 


7Mennonites were included with 
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15.—Religions of the People 


eee Ee 


Breth- | Con- Church Evan- 
Total Ad- ren and | fucian of |Chris- |gelical} Greek 
No.| Racial Origin. Popu- vent- | Anglican. |Baptist.| United | and |Chris-|Christ,| tian | Asso-| Orth- 
lation. ist. Breth- | Bud-| tian. | Dis- |Science] cia- | odox. 
ren. |dhist. ciples. tion. 
1 |British Races..... 5,381,071] 8,551) 1,503,943) 367,071) 12,540 49) 8,536] 13,001] 16,307} 6,198 164 
2 ono lise 2,741,419] 5,392] 1,127,751) 237,753 6,224 32] 4,634] 7,451] 9,661] 3,804 100 
3 Trishiet eset s 1,230,808} 1,468 216,794) 50,305 2,530 3| 1,477] 2,228) 2,666) 1,114 35 
4 Scottishis....ve.: 1,346,350} 1,566 137,713) 72,240 3, 664 13] 2,320} 3,164} 3,698} 1,229 29 
+5 Otherth wer: 62,494 125 21, 685 O, 700 122 1 105 158 282 51 -- 
6 |Continental 
European 
RACES. cares 4,753,242) 7,346 88,290] 65,490 Daye 21) 2,259; 2,675) 2,056)15,957) 99,154 
q Hrenchmncect se. 2,927,990 390 Japaeyi ts, 7,930 Q35 2 205 233 278 327 50 
8 Austrian, 7.0... 48, 639 196 771 573 28 eee 4 3 37 48| 4,841 
9 iBeloiaiietnce eee 27,585 6 796 149 3 - 8 3 3 1 2 
10 | Czech an 
Slowalessers 30, 401 17 455 215 4 2 5 2 9 255 828 
11 Danishvesceea.. 34,118 148 3, 148 919 45 aN og) 81 99 20 12 
12 Dutehiss. sane - 148, 962 483 16,275) 13,029 554 - 785 865 any] 364 15 
13 Hinnish;, .scse en 43, 885 We 661 175 10 2 5 4 9 22 120 
14 Germans. 2... 473,544) 2,674 26,878] 28,049 1, 430 9 681} 1,090 866|13, 441 427 
15 Greek hmecce. 9,444 3 1,031 88 2 - 2 - - Alster bot 
16 Hebrew... 156, 726 7 255 131 i - 4 6 19 4 a8: 
17 Hungarian...... 40, 582 59 310 Tesi ~ 1 21 - 8 181 342 
18 Icelandic........ 19, 382 35 619 87 4 - 5 3 29 2 5 
19 talianideeee ances 98,173 18 1,496 363 vB) - 44 15 16 iy 18 
20 Norwegian...... 93, 243 304 3, 643 1,490 19 ~ 107 167 133 150 18 
21 Polish won ac 145,503 194 1,285 1,812 16 - 8 16 24 187 570 
22 Roumanian..... 29,056 230 600 438 3 oat 52 2 14 - 86} 12,192 
23 RUSSIAN eel erae 88,148} 1,435 1,544 3,592 121 - 131 38 20 333| 8,965 
24 Swedish... so... . 81,306 322 4,448 4,061 51 - 103 119 142 34 1 
5 i Wikre anaes ores 225,113 769 5 5l al e262 2 if 23 24 6| 344] 55,386 
26 Yugoslavic...... 16,174 34 180 vo - 2 10 - - 26) 2,484 
27 Others. gee ve 15, 268 a 825 315 1 - 1 9 12 11)>21, 667 
28 |Asiatic Races..... 84, 548 11 4,545 526 8/39, 801 463 37 15 30} 3,046 
29 Chinese......... 46,519 7 1,329 228 3/24, 693 804 30 12 27 18 
30 | , Japanese........ 23,342 o 1,298 200 3/15, 090 155 - 3 - at! 
Sie Otherieee sess 14, 687 1 1,918 98 2 1 4 7 - 31) 23, 027 
$2 |Indian and 
Eskimo....... 128, 890 51 83, 939 1585 9 - 247 4 3 6 - 
SO UNGLTO 2 Seriecee ess 19, 456 50 3,411 8,024 1 - ue 34 28 = - 
34 | Various and 
Unspecified... 9,579 17 1, 487 695 9 - 15 60 Dh 22 25 
Canada...... 10,376,786! 16,026! 1,635,615! 443,341! 15,119139,871'11,527 15,811! 18, 436122, 213/102, 389 


In 1931, for the first time in the history of the Dominion Census, the religions of 
the people were cross-classified according to racial origin. The results, for Canada 
as a whole, are shown in Table 15. 

It is seen from the information there given that in Canada the Anglican, the 
Baptist, the Presbyterian and the United Church of Canada derive the great pro- 
portion of their support from the British races. More than 61 p.c. of those of 
British race are members either of the United Church of Canada or are Anglicans. 

The Roman Catholic Church not only derives very strong support from the 
French Canadians of Quebec province, where 91-42 p.c. of the population are mem- 
bers of that Church, but also from other continental European races. Jor instance, 
such important racial elements in the Canadian population as the Ukrainian, the 
Polish and even the German have nearly 70 p.c., over 85 p.c. and nearly 23 p.c. 
of their respective populations reported as Roman Catholic, while such lesser ele- 
ments, as the Austrian, the Hungarian and the Yugoslavic have over 67 p.c., over 
72 p.c. and 76 p.c., respectively, members of the same religion. The Russian 
element, which ranks between these two groups in numbers, has over 28 p.c. of its 
people Roman Catholic. 

Among the Protestant denominations of the continental European races, the 
Lutheran ranks very high in the German, the Norwegian, the Swedish and the 
Finnish racial elements. 
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Classified by Racial Origin, 1931. 


Int. 

Bible Luth- | Men-| Mor-| No | Pen-.| Pres- Prot- | Roman | Salva-| United Not 
Stud- \Jewish.} eran. | non- |mon.| Re- | te- by- |estant.|Catholic.| tion | Church. Other.| Stated! No. 
ents. ite. ligion.|costal.| terian. Army. 


9,250 57| 14,448 


2, 863/17, 030 
1, 763/11, 122 
618} 2,509 
449) 2,957 
33] 442 


10, 184/18, 179/802, 619] 16,833] 691,459 27, 468}1, 781,532) 47,917) 4,872 
5,500) 9,637/195,349| 10,764] 177,634] 19.823 863,087} 27,322) 2,759 
2,013] 4,410/141,327) 2,191) 384,748] 3/086 395,366) 10,252 817 
2,483] 3,920/460, 115} 3,713) 126,486] 41976 500,778} 9,599} 1,223 

188; 212} 5,828 165 2,591 22,301 744 73 


4, 236/155, 557) 379,527/85, 828] 4,879] 6,710 7,764) 63,115) 5,402/3,515,337| 2,596 201,554] 32,563) 2,374 
224 4) 1,977; 243; 407] 821) 513 10, 074 981|2, 849, 096 512} 28,701} 1,193} 1,279 
91 6| 5,924) 452 lie eA 73 775 66] 32,783 19 1,550 218 45 

13 1 119 7 9 75 26 516 40] 24,678 13 1, 066 43 13 

12 1} 1,696 8 265 48 591 292| 24,266 10 1,260 116 38 

52 =| 18,910; 156) 1,159] 211) 148 1,734 172 1197 94 5,535 177 48 
409 2} _3,692/37,555| 516] 539] 676 11,032 341 8, 892 575} 47,799) 4,128 104 
18 1} 38,742 1 11} 496 33 927 168 19 1,711 101 71 
1,012 24) 147, 290/34, 687| 1,582] 1,008 2,855] 20,789} 1,074} 107,940 703} 73,086] 5,665 284 
17 Satie, = = 143 OFS scink ales 6 289 11 20 
1/155, 351 66 11 - 112 1 127 53 < 1 176 28 7 

= 2,171 2 6 40; 210} 4,187 449) 29,425 21 1,702 634 15 

51 1; 14,972 7 85 80 47 5 30 26 1,624} 1,134 141 

16 4 119 18 32 99} 690 955 164) 91,742 56 2,026 113 29 
284 — | 68,665 44) 281! 267) 981} 2,664 203 2,094 161} 11,089 404 75 
534 59} 6,815} = 134 7} 317) 159} 1,026 181) 124,252 37 2,030 748 92 
37 11| £957 4 18 51] = 101 400 109} 11,487 8 1,034 258 13 
124 89) 12,719|12, 084 41; 490). 255] 1,209 246| 24,874 128 3,799] 15,838 78 
245 1} 50, 678 14; 671] 394) 765} 3,205 336 1,911 144) 12,295} 1,290 65 
1,003 oe 1,180} 385 20} 1,215} 105} 1,823 369) 156,31 44 3, 667 359 56 
5 = 393 7 1 39 61 185 53] ~~12, 298 2 246 60 13 

27 2} 1,400 9 12 55 19 403 55 9,494 ile 869 45 15 
20 = 56 15 9} 3,452 13] 2,747 84 7,586 72) 10,502) 3,281) 8,229 

15 = 17 = — | 3,238 7| 2,289 56 34 4,638 648) 8,123 

5 F 3 a = 186 2 134 10 27 5, 268 591 71 

= = 36 15 9 28 4 324 18 6,491 11 596} 2,042 35 

5 = 57 2 13] G11) Fiat 1022 529} 67,201 421} 16,955} 6,008 160 

27 = 27 5 44 40) 165 364 159 1,272 96 4,174) 1,512 16 
14 3 79 23 30 74 68 861 289 2,533 63 2,658 139 391 


a rrr ce ee |e | ee eee 


2,017,375! 91,420] 16,042 
1Corrected since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 7.—Birthplaces. 


The birthplaces of the population of Canada, as at each of the seven censuses, 
are shown by Canadian born, British born, and foreign born, (United States born 
and other foreign born) in Table 16. The table shows that, in 1871, 97-28 p.c. 
of the population was born under the British flag, while, sixty years later, the per- 
centage had declined to 89-18. The proportion of Canadian born increased steadily 
until the opening of the century, but has declined as a result of the increase of 
immigration after 1900. The Census of 1931 shows declines in the proportions of 


_ British born and United States born as compared with 1921 but. a sabstantial 


increase in the perceatage of “other foreign born’’; the proportion of Canadian 
born has remained practically unchanged. 


Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of population born in the United 
States from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921, and the subsequent decline to 
3-32 p.c. in 1931. Other foreign born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.e. 
in 1911, declined to 5-87 p.c. of the total population by 1921 but, as already 


noted, increased substantially to 7-50 p.c. by 1931. 
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16.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, According to the Censuses of 1871-1931. 
aaa 


Foreign Born. Percentages of Total Population. 
Canadian| British | Born Born Total Foreign Born. 
Year. | Born. Born.! in in other | Popula- || Canadian] British | Born in | Other 
United | Foreign tion. Born. Born. United | Foreign 
No. INO nl eNO: No. No. p.c, p.c. p.c. D.C! 

1871....] 2,894,591 496, 502 64,447 30,221] 3,485, 761 83-04 14-24 1-85 0-87 
1881....| 3,721,826) 478,615 77, 153 46,616] 4,324,810 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....] 4,189,368 490,573 80,915 72,383] 4,833,239 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....| 4,671,815 421,051 127, 899 150,550) 5,371,315 86-98 7°84 2°38 2-80 
1911....] 5,619, 682 834, 229 303,680} 449,052) 7,206, 643 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....}) 6,832,224] 1,065, 448 374, 022 516,255) 8,787,949 77°75 12-13 4-25 5-87 
1931....1 8,069,261! 1,184, 830 344, 574 778, 121110, 376, 786 77-76 11-42 3°32 7°50 


1Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


The birthplaces of the 1931 population are indicated by sex in Table 17, for the 
various provinces and territories. In the Maritime Provinces, the population is 
shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native born, and in Quebec about 91 p.c. 
In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 77 p.c., in Manitoba to about 
66 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 65 p.c., in Alberta to about 58 p.c., and in British 
Columbia to about 54 p.c. The general tendency over the past decade has been 
for the proportion of the native-born population to remain stationary or show 
slight decrease in Eastern Canada, but in Western Canada increases are everywhere 
shown; thus, the percentages in 1921 were: Maritime Provinces 98, Quebec 92, 
Ontario 78, Manitoba 64, Saskatchewan 60, Alberta 54 and British Columbia 
about 50. The proportion of foreign born has naturally decreased in the western 
provinces as a result of the limited immigration of recent years. 

About 44 p.c. of the British-born population is in Oatario, but the greatest 
proportion of British-born population in any one province is in British Columbia, 
viz., 27 p.c., which compares with 31 p.c. for 1921. The foreign-born element 
reaches its maximum percentage in the rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, where it constitutes about 24 p.c. and 27 p.c. of the respective popu- 
lations as compared with 26 p.c. and 30 p.c. respectively for 1921. 


17.—Population Classified by Sex and Nativity, by Provinces and Territories, 
1931, with Totals for 1911 and 1921. 


Province Totals. Canadian Born. British Born. Foreign Born. 

Territory. Male. Female. zo Male: | Female. | Male. ne Male. oe 
P.E. Island..... 45,392 42,646 88, 038 43,907 41,344 615 545 870 757 
Nova Scotia... . 263,104] 249,742] 512,846] 240,695} 230,354) 14,003} 13,065) 8,406] 6,323 
New Brunswick] 208,620) 199,599} 408,219 195,908} 187,910} 6,732} 5,980} 5,980) 5,709 
Quebec) .fe. ee 1,447,124] 1,427,131] 2,874,255|] 1,311,893} 1,310,619) 56,248} 54,578) 78,983 61,934 
OntaniOws.neeee 1,748,844] 1,682,839] 3,431,683] 1,311,792] 1,315,606] 273,129] 253,441) 163,923) 113,792 
Manitoba....... 368,065} 332,074] 700,139]/ 235,960} 227,590) 58,434] 47,717] 73,671) 56, 767 
Saskatchewan.. 499 , 935 421,850 921,785 314, 266 288,974) 58,118] 42,883) 127,551) 89,993 
Albertans ucs ae 400,199] 331,406] 731,605} 221,207] 204,660} 61,207) 47,558) 117,785 79,188 
British Colum- 

Digisceeeceirce 385,219] 309,044] 694,263 194,047 180,687} 102,209] 87,515} 88,963) 40,842 
Yukon atures 2,825 1,405 4,230 1,567 1,091 509 108 749 206 
Northwest 

Territories.... 5,214 4,509 9,723 4,759 4,425 207 29 248 55 


ee | es | ns |S | ES | | NS |S | SL S 


Canada, 1931..| 5,374,541| 5,002,245/10,376, 736] 4,076,001) 3,993,260) 631,411) 553,419] 667,129) 455,566 
es 1921..| 4,529,643] 4,258,306] 8,787,949] 3,443,109] 3,389,115] 567,068) 498,380) 519,466) 370,811 
2d 1911. .! 3,321,995' 3,384,648! 7,206, 6431[2,849, 442! 2,770,240! 501,626! 332,603' 470,927! 281,805 


At pp. 133-140, inclusive, of the 1934-35 Year Book, a very complete analysis 
was given of the birthplaces of the Canadian people. Tables there published 
show: population classified by province of residence and province of birth; popu- 
lation, for each province, classified by nativity of parents; Canadian born classified 
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according to nativity of parents, by racial origin; and rural and urban population, 
other than Canadian born, classified according to year of arrival in Canada. 


Section 8.—Citizenship and Naturalization. 


At the last four decennial censuses, those of 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931, inquiry 
has been made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant 
instructions given to.enumerators at the Census of 1931 were published at p. 141 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Table 18 deals with the citizenship of the Canadian born, the British born and 
the foreign born of the population residing in Canada at the date of the Census 
of 1931. As regards the total (8,069,261) native-born population, 8,052,459 
were “‘Canadian Nationals’ and were made up of 8,051,142 persons with uninter- 
rupted citizenship and 1,317 naturalized repatriates. Of the total native born 
resident in Canada at the date of the census, 16,802 were aliens owing their allegiance 
to some foreign country—in the case of females usually as a result of marriage. 
The table on p. 142 of the 1934-35 Year Book showed the country to which allegiance 
was owed by these 16,802 Canadian-born aliens. 


The second part of the table shows that of the total number (1,184,830) of 
British born in Canada on June 1, 1931, all were not ‘Canadian Nationals” within 
the meaning of the Immigration Act, there being 135,426 who had not acquired 
domicile and who were liable to certain disabilities. Many of these, however, 
may exercise the rights of citizenship in Canada as provided by Sec. 4 of The 
Dominion Franchise Act (c. 51 of the Statutes of 1934). 


The third part of the table shows that in a large measure persons of foreign 
birth born in the United States have become Canadian subjects but those born in 
continental Europe are fairly evenly divided as Canadian nationals and aliens, 
and those born in Asia are largely aliens. In some instances the country of birth 
of the European population does not indicate nationality and a broad summary 
classification by nationality is, therefore, added. At. p. 148 of the 1934-35 Year Book 
this analysis was elaborated to show the classification by nationality by countries. 


18.—Citizenship of N ative-Born, British-Born and Foreign-Born Residents in Canada 
in 1931, by Sex, According to Allegiance. 


NATIVE BORN. BRITISH BORN. 
Nationality. rs Nationality. Sane 
Total. Male. | Female. Total. Male. } Female. 
Canadian-born nation- British born, Cana- 
als—Totals........ 8,052, 45914, 074, 715/3, 977, 744 dian nationals....|1,044,791| 556,043] 488,748 
With uninterrupted By domicile........ 1,042,781] 555,062) - 487,719 
citizenship........ _-|8, 051, 142/4, 074, 053/3,977,089] By repatriation and 
Repatriated and na- naturalization..... 2,010 981 1,029 
Buralized...... 2... 1,317 662 655] British born without 
Canadian-born aliens acquired domicile..} 135,426} 74,687] 60,739 
(by renunciation or 
marriage) ........- 16, 802 1,286} 15,516] British-born aliens (by 
; renunciation or 
Owing allegiance to:— marriage). ...-l.. 6 4,613 681 3,932 
European countries! 5,991 92 5,899] Owing allegiance to:— 
Asiatic countries....... 286 20 266) European countries! 1, 625 154 1,471 
United States......... 10,477 1,170 9,307) Asiatic countries..... 32 6 26 
Other countries........ 48 4 44] United States........ 2,914 506 2,408 
Other countries....... 42 15 27 
Totals, Totals, 
Canadian Born..... 8,069, 26114, 076, 00113, 993,260 British Born....... 1,184,830! 631,411! 553,419 
eat earn a Se ee PE ale err eee eon eg SURE RES OTe ee Eee 


1The European country of allegiance was given on p. 142 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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18.—Citizenship of Native-Born, British-Born and Foreign-Born Residents in Canada 
in 1931, by Sex, According to Allegiance—concluded. 


FOREIGN BORN. 


Continental European 


Nationality. ae Baa Born in Asia. United States Born. 

Total. | Male. |Female.| Total.| Male. |Female.| Total.| Male. |Female. 

Canadian nationals} 614,971]| 351,013] 197,043] 153,970] 12,119] 7,826]  4,293I1249,595 118,104) 131,491 
Mmlions Aliens so 507,724] 363,449} 241,140) 122,309] 48,489] 44,349] 4,140] 94,9791 57,036] 37,943 
European’.........} 363,754] 358, 198} 238,366] 119, 832 330 179 151} 4,822 1,991 2,831 
INS ENG On seac seaeiene 48,072 63 18 45]| 47,935) 44, 047 3, 888 64 27 37 
United States.... 94,984) 4,726} 2,447) 2,279 102 53 49}, 90,069} 55,009} 35,060 
Otherree wiaven: 914 462 309 153 122 70 52 24 9 15 
aver Born. .. ./1,122,695) 714,462/ 438,183] 276,279! 60,603) 52,175] 8, 433//344,574| 175,140] 169,434 


!This column includes foreign-born persons born in places other than continental Europe, Asia or the 
United States. *The European countryjof allegiance was given at p. 143 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 1,122,695 in 1931 as compared with 890,277 in 1921, 752,732 in 1911 
and 278,449 in 1901; among these the naturalized numbered 614,971 in 1931, 
514,179 in 1921, 344,557 in 1911 and 153,908 in 1901, or 54-78 p.c., 57-75 p.c., 
45-77 p.c. and 55-27 p.c. respectively. Alien residents in Canada showed an 
absolute decline between 1911 and 1921 of from 408,175 to 376,098, 7.e., from 5-66 
p.c. of the population to 4-28 p.c. Between 1921 and 1931, they increased to 
507,724, or 4-89 p.c. of the 1931 population. Among the foreign-born residents of 
Canada, the United States born exceed those born in any other country, although by 
continental groups the Europeans are more numerous. Between 1921 and 1931 the 
U.S. born declined from 374,022 to 344,574, but there was a substantial net increase 
in the total foreign born due to the large increase of Europeans. On the other 
hand, the percentage of the U.S. born who are naturalized to total U.S. born has 
increased from 63-63 in 1921 to 72-44 in 1931, whereas the percentage of continental 
Europeans who are naturalized has fallen from 57-88 in 1921 to 49-13 in 1931. 


Section 9.—Language Spoken and Mother Tongue. 


Official Languages.—In the Census of 1931 1,322,370 persons were reported 
as speaking both the official languages of Canada, 6,999,913 speaking English, 
1,779,338 speaking French and 275,165 as unable to speak either English or French. 
In Table 19 the population is classified by racial origin and as able to speak one, 
both or neither of the official languages. (Children under 5 years of age are classed 
as speaking the language of the home.) 


Mother Tongue.—By mother tongue is meant the language learned in child- 
hood and still spoken by the individual. In the case of foreign-born persons it is the 
native language or the language spoken before coming to Canada. Table 20 giving 
the mother tongue by provinces shows that 1,630,086 persons did not have either 
English or French as a mother tongue. The largest number speaking a foreign 
language as a mother tongue is in Ontario with 398,476 but the largest percentage 
is in Saskatchewan with 39 p.c. 
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19.—Population of Canada Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages 
of Canada, Classified by Racial Origin, 1931. 


Nore.—Children under 5 years of age have been classed as speaking the language of the home. 


Language Spoken. 


Origin. Peat on : : 
. English Neither 
English. French, and English. 

French. |nor French, 

i No. No. No. No. No. 
SS Se ar a a ae 5,381,071 5,173,483 16, 964 189,516 1,108 
US Se een ee ey 2,741,419 2,642,995 6, 802 91,298 824 
igi uen tk Sop a Re ee a Re i 1, 230, 808 1,165, 003 5,651 60, 030 124 
Oh SE Ce Se 0 ea 1,346,350 1,304, 403 4,458 | 36, 848 641 
OC ee ee 62,494 61, 082 53 1,340 19 
Bamopean Races ..02 5}... 5s ek. odd ce oe. 4,753, 242 1,675, 737 1,757,851 1, 122,566 197, 088 
0 CE OOPS aie oe ee 2,927,990 136,249 | 1,745,975 | 1,044,388 1,378 
PRURURIB TG IT .009).002 1 ois SAR esd wd Sele bo « 48, 639 41,413 144 987 6,095 
(ne Ral ell eR aE ol 27,585 12,895 PRY} 11,213 954 
Czech'and Slovak................... 30,401 24,454 65 394 5,488 
2 0 aie See ean 34, 118 32, 183 43 805 1, 087 
et Se th. 148, 962 134, 801 58 1,999 12,104 
Lo RES OE ea Ren es 43, 885 34, 601 22 343 8,919 
ea ol, em lay eo ee, 473,544 436,601 1,378 9, 220 26,345 
RCO ae sms 156, 726 126,399 177 21,861 8, 289 
Bimeavien seg ch le 40,582 31, 239 55 564 8,724 
ete ee te SY 19, 382 18, 217 4 103 1,058 
LS SS eS he 98,173 66, 810 5,902 16, 822 8, 639 
Premarin 5953 ray ys re oy 93, 243 89,472 153 - 910 2,708 
asl OR ATA eh eR 145,503 114, 668 401 3,513 26,921 
ENS ee eee, ee a 29,056 23, 490 125 1,261 4, 180 
oo Se eee 88, 148 69,335 169 1,734 16,910 
a an oe eee” 81,306 77,956 61 968 2,321 
SS a ees 225,113 173, 427 99 2,011 49,576 
eI. coe cu. a 16, 174 13,178 23 178 2,795 
Est Ss Se a 24,712 18,349 474 3,292 2,597 
Pe enaeess eh a 84,548 57, 648 916 3,984 22,000 
nmMese >... 6... ihe Velde mitts tec 46,519 32,190 46 443 13, 840 
Breeds 20) 8 2 5 ea ha 23,342 16, 281 1 112 6,948 
enter ra a ie Ok 10,753 6,415 740 3,101 497 
ite Pr eS ET MS 3, 934 2,762 129 328 715 
Indian and Rotors ys), li, oyi7 it Predaist wistske 128, 890 65, 855 2,612 5,553 54,870 
ea 20, 137 19,411 83 593 50 
RE a dyieey be 8, 898 7,779 912 158 49 
BENS Ree riick &... 10,376,786 | 6,999,913 | 1,779,338 | 1,322,370 275,165 


Seater 3 SEI a cg Rg 
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20.—Mother Tongues of the Total Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1931. 
Nore.—Children under 5 years of age have been classed as speaking the language of the home. 


tee Brit- 
pend Quebec. | Ontario. t Bee ne 
umbia. 

English...... 429, 613/2, 796,821) 399,009} 516,842] 461,713] 526,216 
Chinese and 

Japanese... 6,960 1,730 49,189 
Finnish. 22: - 26,110 885 5, 146 
Germanic 

Group...... 93,254) 67,925 14,620 

Diurtels see 4,598} 5,546 1,673 

Flemish 6,567| 5,067 781 

German.... 82,089) 57,312 12,066 
Latin and 

Greek Group| 2,944,751 290,847| 46,924 20,004 

French..... 236,386} 42,499 , 768 

Greek...... ve 3,287 230 713 

Italian..... 44,715} 1,934 10, 645 

Roumanian 5,469 1,181 568 

Spanish.... 490 80 310 
Magyar...... 13,525 1, 6388 1,079 
Scandinavian 

TOUD...++ 14,194) 24,481 26,102 
Swedish 7,821) 7,088 13,304 
Norwegian. 3,239} 3,628 9,846 
Danish..... 2,932| 2,187 2,447 
Icelandic... 202} 11,578 505 

Slavic Group . 99,065| 121,810 22,814 
Austrian, 
M.0.Descccr 2,046 907 866 
Bohemian . 1,297 961 594 
Bulgarian. . 27230 12 56 
Lithuanian. 1,404 343 225 
Polish...... 38,388] 31,758 3,397 
Russian... 9,197 3, 746 9,052 
\Serbo- 
Croatian. 5,647 147 2,052 
Slovak..... 8,676) 1,028 2,884 
Ukrainian . 30,175} 82,908 3, 188 
Syrian and 

Arabic..... 3,026 320 175 
Waddishy...c 56,853} 19,187 2,627 
Various...... 31,528) 17,230 26,891 


—_——— | |] | | | | | 


Totals...|10,376,786| 88,038] 512,846] 408,219|2,874, 25513, 431,683| 700,139] 921,785| 731,605) 694,263 
1[ncluding Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Section 10.—Rural and Urban Population. 


For the purposes of the census the population residing in cities, towns and 
incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that. outside of such localities 
as rural. Thus the distinction here made between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ population 
is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregations of popu- 
lation within limited areas. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard 
to the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban 
(the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision that 50 people actually 
resident on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim incorporation as a village, 
while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking for incorporation shall have a 
population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between 
rural and urban population is not at all uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, 
as far as comparable aggregations of population are concerned. 

A table published at p. 147 of the 1934-35 Year Book gives the rural and urban 
populations, by provinces and sex, and divides the incorporated urban centres 
into two groups, viz., under one thousand, and one thousand and over, thereby 
allowing a closer comparison than is possible from Table 21. The population in 
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urban places having less than one thousand was shown to have decreased for the 
whole of Canada but increased in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia. In Table 21 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban 
population respectively, by provinces, since 1891. To a limited extent Table .22 
will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a 
whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban populations.* 


While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in 
the United States in 1930 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, v2z., 53-70 p.c. in Canada as com- 
pared with 56-2 p.c. in the United States, the fact that in the United States in- 
habitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural population 
must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the same 
population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 22. 
Thus, at the Census of 1930, the United States had 29-5 p.c. of its population resident 
in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1931 had only 22-44 p.c. of its popula- 
tion in such places. The United States had an additional 18 p.c. of its population 
residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-8 p.c. in cities and 
towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories only 14-87 
p.c., and 4-42 p.c. respectively of its population. Thus, taking all places of 5,000 
and over—the lowest population for which comparative figures are readily available 
—52-3 p.c. of the population of the United States resided in such places as compared 
with 41-73 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the much higher degree of 
urbanization which has been reached in the United States—a natural thing in an 
older settled and more densely peopled country. 


On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 21 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed nearly 77 p.c. 
of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban population of 
Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, 
as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921; 546 
in rural and 454 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 375 in urban com- 
munities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 


From Table 22, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it is seen that Canada possessed, in 1931, two cities of more 
than half a million population. These are Montreal and Toronto, with 818,577 
and 631,207 inhabitants respectively. Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, 
have attained the 200,000 mark and Hamilton, Quebec and Ottawa each have 
populations of over 100,000. The two western cities of Calgary and Edmonton 
are now in the 75,000 to 100,000 class. In this respect London, which excelled 
Edmonton in 1921, now takes the next lower place with a population of 71,148. 
Details of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and 
over, are given by censuses from 1871 to 1931 in Table 23, while the populations 
of urban communities having in 1931 a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 each, 
are given for 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 in Table 24. 


_ *Inthe United States, urban population, prior to 1930, was classified by the Census Bureau as that residing 
in cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more with certain minor qualifications, 
but in 1930 the definition was slightly modified to include townships and other political divisions, not 
incorporated as municipalities, having a total population of 10,000 or more each, and a population density of 
1,000 or more per square mile. The direct result of this modification has been to increase slightly the 
proportion of urban population. 
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All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “satellite” towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. This phenomenon is to-day of increasing importance largely as a result of 
the greater ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has, therefore, been 
considered advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the United 
States census authorities call the “metropolitan areas”. On this basis the total 
populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as follows: “Greater 
Montreal’, 1,000,159; “(Greater Toronto”, 808,864; ‘Greater Vancouver’’, 308,340; 
“Greater Winnipeg’, 280,202; “Greater Ottawa” (including Hull), 175,988; “Greater 
Quebec”, 166,435; “Greater Hamilton’, 163,710; “Greater Windsor’, 110,385; 
“Greater Halifax”, 74,161; and ‘Greater Saint John”, 55,611. 


21.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Decennia] Censuses 
1891-1931 and Numerical Increases 1921-31. 


3 1891. 1901. 1911 
Province or Territory. 
Rural Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 94, 823 14,255 88, 304 14,955 78,758 14,970 
INO VanSeOtias Musee serie 373, 403 76,993 330,191 129,383 306, 210 186, 128 
New Brunswick............. PAT PERN 48,901 253, 835 77,285 252,342 99,547 
OUCHEC HE Sates sree ME 988, 820 499,715 994 , 833 654,065 1,038, 9345 966, 8425 
OW ACLO ey es ee ey ee 1290 B26 818,998 1,246,969 935,978 1,198, 8034 | 1,328,489 
Manitoba A. Seek ol oe 111,498 41,008 184, 7753 70, 4363 261, 0294 200, 365 
Saskatcheweanh sss eee, 1 - 77,0136 14, 2666 361, 0376 131, 3955 
ABCrta emer eee 1 - 54, 489 18,533 236, 6332 137, 6622 
British Columbia........... 60,945 37, 228 88,478 90,179 188, 796 203, 684 
Viulkoneee: Werte eee ee 1 - 18,077 9,142 4,647 3,865 
Northwest Territories....... 1 - 20, 129 - 6, 5074 = 
Royal Canadian Navy...... - - - - - = 
Canada............ 3,296,141 | 1,537,098 | 3,357,093 | 2,014,222 | 3,933,696 | 352025947 
Numerical Increases 
192]. 1931. . 
Province or Territory. in Decade 1921-31. 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 69,522 19,093 67, 653 20,385 —1,869 1,292 
INOVaIS COLA Saee es Meme... 296, 799 227,038 281,192 231,654 —15, 607 4,616 
New Brunswick............. 263, 432 124, 444 279,279 128,940 15, 847 4,496 
Quchectivrs et wate we: 1,038,096 1,322,569 1,060, 649 1,813, 606 22.003 491,037 
Ontario eh Tea) ro 1,227,030 1, 706, 632 1,335,691 2,095,992 108, 661 389, 360 
Manitoba a0. eee nce 348, 502 261,616 384,170 315,969 35, 668 yaaa 
Saskatchewan............... 538, 552 218,958 630, 880 290,905 92,328 71,947 
Alberta tier omnten sata ies Sad 365,550 222,904 453,097 278, 508 87,547 55, 604 
British Columbiana 277,020 247,562 299,524 394,7397 22,504 147,177 
YAUKOn Fe eee ieee 2 Seiad Wath eo: 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
Northwest Territories....... 7,988 ~ 9,723 - iio - 
Royal Canadian Navy...... 485 - 8 - 8 = 
Canada........,... 4,435,827 4,352,122 4,804,728 5,572,058 368,901 1,219,936 


1The population (98,967) in territor 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories 


y now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and in 
was Classified as rural in the Census of 1891. 

1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figur 
lation (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissio 
were not then incorporated. The places so included were Aetna, 
Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillerest, Passburg 


2Vol. 1, Census 
e was the popu- 
mer for Alberta, 
Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, 
» Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from 


this and from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, 


places the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. S 
figures for the Census of 1901. 
changed by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 
Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of t 
Bruno, St. Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urba, 
St. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boun 
for 1911 and 1901 are as corrected in Census Report, 
Vancouver and Point Grey, 


fied as ‘rural’. 
of 1931. 


3As cor 


daries Act, 1912. 

Prairie Provinces, 1916. 
with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736 respectively, 
8Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at th 


imilar corrections have been made in the urban and rural 
rected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 


4A 


’The urban population of 970,791, shown in Volume 1, 
he populations of Maniwaki, Martinville, Moisie, St 
n to rural; by adjustments in area of the villages of 
S6Urban and rural population 


‘This includes South 
which were then classi- 


eir homes in the Census 
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22.—Urban Populations of Canada, Divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


— eee 


1911. 1921. 1931. 
In Cities, Towns | Num- Per cent|| Num- Per cent|| Num- Per cent 
or Villages of— ber Popula- of ber Popula- of ber Popula- of 
of tion. Total of * tion. Total. of tion. Total 
Places. Pop. || Places. Pop. || Places. Pop. 
Over 500,000........ - - - 2) 1,140,399] 12-98 2) 1,449,784] 13-97 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 ] 490,504 6-81 - - ~ - ~ - 
300,000 and 400,000 1 381, 833 5-30 - - - - - - 
200,000 and 300,000 ~ - - - - - ye 465,378 4-48 
100,000 and 200,000 24 236, 436 3-28 4 518, 298 5-90 3 413,013 3-98 
50,000 and 100,000 3 247,221 3°43 5 336, 650 3-83 i 470, 443 4-53 
25,000 and 50,000 if 272,071 3-78 7 239,096 2:72 10 339,521 3:27 
15,000 and 25,000] . 11 193,977 2-69 19 370,990 4-22 23 457,292 4-4] 
10,000 and 15,000 18 225,423 3-13 18 224, 033 2-55 23 275,944 2-66 
5,000 and 10,000 44 313, 100 4.34 54 382, 762 4-36 68 458,784 4-42 
3,000 and 5,000 59 222,274 3-08 72 272,720 3°10 71 273,276 2-63 
1,000 and 3,000 250 428,250 5-94 293 492,116 5-60 324 557,466 5:37 
500 and 1,000 241 174, 781 2°43 290 215, 648 2-45 “ole 231,375 2-23 
Wnder' 500; .:.......'. 419 87,077 1-21 679 159, 410 1-81] 750 179, 782 1-73 
Totals...... 1,056] 3,272,947 45-42 1,443) 4,352,122 49-52 1,605) 5,572,058 53-70 


Population is shown in Table 22 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 
Thus, not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 
increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., and 
cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 
1921-31. The classes below 5,000 show slight proportional reductions. 


23.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, 
Compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21. 
Norr.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 


those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (t). In all cases the populations for previous 
censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to cover the same area as in 1931. 


ine ; ‘ Populations. 
City or Town. Province. a 


1871. 1881. 1891. | 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


eT Montreal... .....0.... Quebec........>. 130, 833} 177,377] 256,723 328,172} 490,504] 618,506] 818,577 
RMORONUO ae)... Ontaniowetsosc. 2 59,000} 96,196) 181,215 209,892} 381,833] 521,893] 631,207 
EVANCOUVER. .c20 0:4... British Columbia - - 13,709] 29,432] 120,847] 163,220] 246,593 
Syindippy eo Manitoba......... 241 7,985} 25,639} 42,340 136,035) 179,087} 218, 785 
GUeAMIN TON... )0 0.6... . Ontariomessyecss 26,880} 36,661} 48,959 52,634) 81,969) 114,151) 155,547 
unt or ol MUSDEC Se Atl’. 42 59,699) 62,446] 63,090 68,840} 78,710} 95,193] 130,594 
MODAWAt Ee. ot... OntATION Mae ae 24,141) 31,307| 44,154] 59,928 87,062] 107,843] 126,872 
PPA... oes ss. Alberta.) ah... 42 - - 3,876} 4,392) 48,704} 63,305] 83,761 
tEdmonton............. val) 9155 gl #2) pe ane a - - - 4,176] 31,064) 58,821] 79,197 
‘(boutioi ih. oe i are Ontariotes. .. ic.) 18,000) 27,867) 31,977 37,976] 46,300] 60,959} 71,148 
HW AINGSOD occ. ss Ontario. essen. 235 4, 253 6,561} 10,3822) 12,153] 17,829 38,591} 63,108 
1 Nest } i ae Cnepecne ee fa. - 278 296 1,898) 11,629} 25,001) 60,745 
nAtGh a Nova Scotia...... 29,582} 36,100] 38,437 40,832} 46,619] 58,372) 59,275 
il i es Saskatchewan..... - - - 2,249} 30,213} 34,432} 53,209 
SOAMMEGONN...-......... New Brunswick...| 41,325] 41,353 39,179} 40,711) 42,511] 47,166 47,514 
Ponskstoon........::... Saskatchewan..... ~ - - 113} 12,004) 25,739} 43,291 
eS British Columbia. 3,270 5,925} 16,841} 20,919 31,660} 38,727] 39,082 
{Three Rivers.......... Oriopache aes: 7,570} 8,670] 8,334; 9,981) 13,691] 22.367 35,450 
Pisitehener:...)6.5..... Ontario sighs ees 2,743 4,054 7,425 9,747} 15,196} 21,763] 30,793 
Berantiord.....°. 0+... 0. Ontario we, Se 8,107 9,616] 12,753] 16,619} 23,132 29,440) 30,107 
ll uspecie s5. 5." 3,800 6,890} 11,264) 13,993] 18,222 24,117} 29,433 
TSherbrooke............ Ouebeca.t .kevaa. 4,432 7,227; 10,097) 11,765 16,405) 23,515} 28,933 

Wiutramont............ WUSDEE. CE ys su % - 387 795 1,148 4,820) 13,249] 28,641 
TFort William.......... Cntario.e ee... - 690; 2,176} 3,633] 16,499] 20,541] 26,277 
TSt. Catharines......... CONGATION TY Ale). ace 7,864) 9,631) 9,170] 9,946] 12,484] 19.881 24,753 

Mvestmount............ WUCDEGIE eee | oo) 200 884 3,076 8,856} 14,579} 17,593) 24,235 

ineston>......5...... Ontario, fi 0.3 12,407! 14,091! 19,263 17,961 18, 874 21,753! 23,439 
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23.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared 
with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21—continued. 


Populations. 
City or Town. Province. - |——— 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
TOBHDAWA se acc oriiceloe es Ontarloneeeeeen cn 3,185} 3,992! 4,066] 4,394) 7,486]. 11,940] 23,439 
Pe SVCHOV econ nt aie cits sie Nova Scotia...... 1,700} 2,180) 2,427) 9,909] 17,723) 22,545) 23,089 
*Sault Ste. Marie....... Ontarionieee sone 879 780} 2,414, 7,169} 14,920) 21,092} 23,082 
{Peterborough.......... Ontarionemanec 4,611] 6,812) 9,717) 12,886) 18,360} 20,994) 22,327 
*Moose Jaw..........--- Saskatchewan..... - - - 1,558} 13,823) 19,285} 21,299 
< Grech Mysto ceaieie ees Ontarioseeeer cece 6,878] 9,890) 10,537) 11,496} 15,175} 18,128) 21,075 
SGlacewayiesr ese csc Nova Scotia...... - - 2,459 6,945} 16,562} 17,007) 20,706 
7 Moncton vemaieieee: New Brunswick... 600} 5,032 8,762 9,026) 11,345) 17,488) 20,689 
PeOrtearthure. cece aes Ontariowene eee - 1,275 2,698 3,214) 11,220) 14,886} 19,818 
{Niagara Falls.......... Ontario..... rae 1,610} 2,347) 3,349) 5,702] 9,248) 14,764] 19,046 
Tlachinewease seeker co @uebect =. eaecee 2,689} 3,248} 4,819] 6,365] 11,688) 15,404] 18,630 
SOUC DUDVAt een ect: Ontario: - _ - 2,027; 4,150) 8,621] 18,518 
TSALNIA erties, sees cir Ontanios-seneee ner 2,929) 3,874 6,692) 8,176) 9,947) 14,877] 18,191 
SOUEACLOLGe Miele appre: Ontario eee 4,313 8, 239 9,500 9,959] 12,946) 16,094) 17,742 
*New Westminster...... British Columbia. - 1,500 6,678 6,499} 13,199} 14,495} 17,524 
“Bran Goneeremetcisee cise c Manitoba......... - - 3,¢78| 5,620) 18,839) 15,397! 17,082 
“Sta DOnUaCCaceeee ee ss Manito basxsaseeae 817 1, 283 1,553} 2,019 7,483] 12,821) 16,305 
IN OTth Esa yecede eee ole Ontariowee nest = - 1, 848 2,530 7,737} 10,692) 15,528 
TSU MU MOMAS wr cee rien eke Omntaniogere ccc 2,197 8,367| 10,366] 11,485) 14,054] 16,026] 15,430 
{Shawinigan Falls...... Quebecseeekes .°. - - 4,265} 10,625) 15,345 
F@hathawie: seneccccten Ontaniom cere: DRO LOM taCto 9,052 9,068 10, 770 13,256] 14,569 
tEast Windsor.......... Ontartowsaseaee - - ~ - 5,870} 14,251 
SRA MIMIDS tee nee eee oi| © LUatl Ope eee ene ~ - - - 8,843} 14,200 
SGaltyeu mee teen @ntariowee een Btseail|| | ad terA. Oyun — f/atto iN). 299 13,216} 14,006 
jpellevillesneens seer Ontarloweeeee eee 7,305 9,516 9,916 9,117 9,876} 12,206) 13,790 
*ethbrvdgete on. sacee o Allbertartsasescee - = - 2,072} 9,035} 11,097) 13,489 
{St. Hyacinthe......... QuebDEC idee es cere 3,746] 5,321) 7,016} 9,210) . 9,797) 10,859] 13,448 
*Owen Sound........-.- Ontarioteeerere 3,369} 4,426) 7,497) 8,776) 12,558} 12,190) 12,839 
*Charlottetown......... Prince Edward 
sland ser peer 7,872} 10,345} 10,098) 10,718} 9,883) 10,814) 12,361 
(obo RU ys Quebeeses een 1,393 1,935 2,277 8, 826 5,880 8,937] 11,877 
te det ise Quebec sininss ee 8,052) 8,734] 8,797) 9,242! 8,708} 10,470) 11,724 
allevaeld (Salaberry 
Cree ir ee Quebectenvcnc cin 1,800} 3,906) 5,515} 11,055] 9,449) 9,215] 11,411 
Woodstock ss ang-eecs - @ntarioweee ee 3,982| 75, 378|" =8, O12! 8830) 9 S2Z0NNONOsoleetEao5 
it) pee (225 dans os, in cece RG Quebecois 3,022 4,314 4,722 4,030 5,903 7,734) 11,256 
= Cornwall seers Ontariouerreesee 2,033 4,468 6, 805 6, 704 6,598 7,419} 11,126 
jJolettesceanscsereccke Quebec: tha, uae 3,047) 3,268) 38,372} 4,220) 6,346] 9,039] 10,765 
iS anGwd Chiesa ele Ontanloyeee eee. - 1,160 1,143 1,302 1,450) 2,302 4,415) 10,715 
AWoellandie spe weines 6. Ontarioeeee nine OKO 1,870 2,035 1,863 5,318 8,654! 10,709 
Thetford Mines........ Quebeewin .. os. - - ~ 3,256 7,261 8,272) 10; 701 
* Granbyp ere ccc icc Quebecheeny-ares 876); 1,,040|) A710) 35773) 45750 1G. 78h a0 587 
TSOTCIGS Sencha hee es Quebecs..7.en. o: 5, 636 5,791 6, 669 7050 8,420 8,174] 10,320 
?Medicine Hat.......... A ertalvacsess cee - - - 1,570} 5,608) 9,634) 10,300 
+Walkerville............ Ontario ~ - 933 1,595} 3,302) 7,059) 10,105 
*Prince Albert.... .|Saskatchewan..... - - - 1,785 6, 254 poe 9,905 
Terockwwitlews eee sees Ontariocssnenece 5,102} 7,609} 8,791); 8,940) 9,374] 10,043} 9,736 
JONGUICLONee eee eee Quebec. ter esc.ns - ~ ~ - 2,354 4,851] 9,448 
jem broke tan. sace see Ontariowwrncce see 1,508 2,820) 4,401 5,156 5, 626 7,875 9,368 
* Dartmouth awescen « - Nova Scotia...... 2,191 3,786 6,252} 4,806) 5,058) 7,899} 9,100 
TStsed Crome. sees. «.- Quebec fens nas .ce 1,159 2,032 2,868 3,619 8,473 5,491 8,967 
*New Glasgow......... Nova Scotia...... TAGE PAST = BACLT 4,447 6,383 8,974 8,858 
*Hrederietonentmrnc see: New Brunswick... 6, 006 6, 218 6, 502 Calla 7,208 8,114 8, 830 
Cap de la Madeleine.../Quebec........... - - - - - 6,738] 8,748 
North Vancouver...... British Columbia. - ~ - 365| 8,196) 7,652) 8,510 
+tRiviére du Loup....... Quebec wew.c.. 1,541} 2,291) 4,175} 4,569] 6,774) 7,703} 8,499 
fly TOpiliathiees cece eee Ontariowene as sae 1,322 2,910 4,752 4,907 6, 828 7,631 8,183 
wan" Waterloo wn. cee eters < Ontario. eee 1,594) 2,066) 2,941 oyOoT 4,359) 5,883 8,095 
ET TUrOW ec er ee Nova Scotia...... 2,114 3,461) 5,302] 5,993 6,107 7,562) 7,901 
a DWAR oR 5 ake or oekue ate Quebectss ..ne aso: - - - - 2,934; 5,603 7,871 
* Barriewem.ease cts Ontariosce.cceer: 3,398 4,854 5,550} 5,949 6, 420 6,936 7,776 
*Sydney Mines......... Nova Scotia...... 1,494) 2,340] 2,442) 3,191 7,470| 8,327) 5 3%, 769 
*New Waterford........ Nova Scotia...... - - - - - 5,615} 7,745 
MDrailtieng® ete etanta: o. British Columbia. - a - 1,360 1,460) 3,020) 7,573 
SE TSIN GSR VAMen iter hares Ontario. anos 4,049} 5,080} 6,081 7,003 6,964 7,620) 7,505 
eATMNOret tes aoa. Nova Scotia...... 1,839 2,274 3,781 4,964 8,973 9,998 7,450 
New Toronto.......... Ontariowee.n ike - ~ ~ 209 686] 2,669) 7,146 
{Smiths Falls.......... Ontario see +e 15150)" 2,087 3, 864 5,155 6,370 6,790 7,108 
HAN ZOM Gr dees asians & @uebecsecnt. - ae 2,827| 4,578) 4,391) 4,267 4,982} 6,428] 7,084 
PY ATmMouty, wo secs. 2 Nova Scotia...... 4,696} 5,324 6,089 6, 430 6, 600 7,073 LAODS « 
TMadland me... aedc aac Ontariowyncer ne = 1,095 2,088 3; 1/4 4,663 7,016 6,920 


IMUMIGOS: <a. ca ehia ed oo Ontariowees 6... - = - 437 1,373 Oalok 6, 800 
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23.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, Compared 
with 1871-S1-91-1901-11-21— concluded. 
ooo 


Populations. 
City or Town. Province. 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

CS eae ONTATIOS. coc eris: ~ = 1,806] 5,202} 6,158} 5,407] 6,766 
~ MA ee British Columbia - 1,645) 4,595) 6,130) 6,254) 6,559) 6,745 

ABU NIOW rs. c/ss oc s.00 MGATIO NS ire - - - - 3,169} 5,324] 6,686 
tDrummondville....... Ouebecseete. - 900 1,955 1,450 1,725 2,852 6, 609 
*Portage la Prairie...... Manito pace co: - - 3,363 3,901} 5,892 6,766) 6,597 
*Campbellton.........:... New Brunswick... - - 1,782| 2,652) 3,817 5,570! 6,505 
iP ore Colborne... :....... Ontario! # Bseen: 988 1,716 1,154 1, 253 1,624) 3,415 6,503 
Grand Meére........... Quebec...... Ghcas = - - 2,511; 4,783 7,631 6,461 
*Edmundston........... New Brunswick... ~ - - - 1,821 4,035 6, 430 
BPS DRUBO NTE 57, ce icine os Nova Scotia...... - 900) 4,813} 4,559) 5,713} 5,681) 6,355 
TPrince Rupert......... British Columbia. - - - - 4,184 6,393 6,350 
EAPO Me tices: ys visio » « WODOCLsoanic une - ~ 2,100) 3,516] 38,978! 5,159 6,302 
ESEOR UN Ges rary cs alse cox OnCATIOn Gs neeee oe 1,408} 1,419) 1,843] 2,308) 3,883] 5,4231 6,280 
i) MRS 0) Ce Ontarioce. ae. 1,796] 3,042) 4,363} 4,217) 3,988) 5,902] 6,276 
HVACLOMIS VINO y. 6.5 sccese Quebec. ovine... 5 1,425) 1,474) 1,300] 1,693) 3,028} 3,759] 6,213 
BACATOI OOD Sis 2 <elee ss: British Columbia. ~ = - - 3, ¢t2) 4,501 6, 167 
*North Sydney......... Nova Scotia...... 1, 200 1,520 2,513 4 646 5,418 6,585 6,139 
AS) RE WED 061 y=) @ SA er Quebeo. 76.0." oe 327 Boe 906} 1,362} 3,344) 3,890] 6,075 
INGLE) ae British Columbia - - = 5,273] 4,476 5,230) 5,992 
*North Battleford...... Saskatchewan..... - - - - 2,105} 4,108! 5,986 
KOO oot e OnTATIOL Ss vase se ae 4,442) 4,957) 4,829} 4,239) 5,074] 5,327] 5,834 
*Collingwood........... Ontaniowrntees ees 2,829, 4,445) 4,9391 5,755! 7,090] 5,882] 5,809 

Transcona..... Bo rane Manitoba.....:... - - - - - 4,185} 5,747 
PADIEN OUST... ae c os ano.ccs Quebec*ssaan. ee 1,186 1,417 1,429 1,804) 3,097) 3,612} 5,589 
TETAIODCON 4.0.0 sce cs ces Ontario aeeeas. eek 2,090 2,920 arava 2,748 3,412 4,527 0, D382 
Hort UTrances. . ..:.0.... Ontario ere. - ~ 1,339 1,163 1,611 3,109} 5,470 

MEORSUCUUELG <5 5 ciclo «acc s Quebec. s.si565.5.% 2,083} 2,355} 2,757) 2,835} 38,9721 4,682] 5,407 

RGU SUTON Gia cc oe vss eset < Quebec... s.ccde eS! - - 1,184) 1,390) 1,860) 3,232) 5,348 
VRC ae rs Ontarionere se ant: 865} 1,605} 2,611 3,153} 3,846] 4,906] 5,296 
powile Current. ..<.... 5. Saskatchewan..... = - ~ 121 1,852) 3,518) 5,296 
mum ersOlle. «0. ccc eae Ontariow: wearin 4,022} 4,318] 4,191 4,573) 4,763} 5,150} 5,233 
EMUACOOre Jee ise. v'e's a sie s Ontariownsedece 1,856} 2,645) 2,674, 2,627] 3,227] 3,953) 5,226 

Forest Hill (Village)...;Ontario........... - - ~ - - ~ 5,207 
PELAWKESDUTY..«..).-.-:- Ontanlo see ee 1,671 1,920) 2,042} 4,150) 4,400} 5,544) 5,177 
PIOLOL Scie, ce rcncs.s « Ontaniow ses. cee 1,635} 2,456] 2,273) 1,979} 2,273] 4,825); 5,092 
TULA Oh ee Ontario: ia ees 2,732) 3,140) 2,786) 2,110] 2,248) 3,957] 5,046 

Swansea (Village)...... Ontariog ne: oe 4. - - - - - - 5,031 
SOrkton.;:...... 2 ae Saskatchewan.... - = - 700} 2,309) 5,151) 5,027 
BID WNCSS. i css. cesses Ontaniowrene en 3,135} 3,709) 3,546} 3,173) 4,299] 4,978! 5,026 
Sircllrqrsy Nova Scotia...... 1,750; 1,599) 2,410) ' 2,335] 3,910) | 5;312| 5,002 
«WEI 3) ha Saskatchewan..... - - - 113} °2;210l— *3,193}°* 55002 


een eee ee ee een ee 


24.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,806 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921. 
ooo 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
Prince Edward Island. eae concluded.) 1 951 1,392] 1,402| 1,133 
EurOmMerside....).,...... 2,875| 2,678] 3,228) 3,759 Bridgetown Saag ean ee 858} 996] 1,086] 1,126 
| ae 1,140] 1,089] 1,094] 1,063] \ahone Bay 866] 951] 1,177| 1,065 

ghorne Baye nl. 6331 684/869! 1°011 
Nova Scotia. Port Hawkesbury....... 1 1 ’ 
: JOR TING A heehee ,088) 1,648) 1,732) 1,000 
OS SOUS 3,471) 4,417) 4,550) 3,946 
Bridgewater............. 2,203) 2,775) 3,147] 3,262 New Brunswick. 
| Se 3,235] 3,179] 2,988] 3,152] Chatham............... 
Se 1,731} 2,304) 2,717) 3,033] Dalhousie............... 
ESS ai 2,849) 2,894) 2,946] 3,032) St. Stephen 
PRIMOTIOSS 56 o.0.c.6 ose hc ees 306} 2,719] 2,963] 2,900] Newcastle.............. 
SON... .,;...-......| 1,546 2,589} 2,390} 2,846] Bathurst................}: 
Pumenburg. 0.12 ........ 2,916) 2,681] 2,792) 2,727] Woodstock.............. 
aiverpool,...............| 1,937] 2,109] 2,294|- 2,669) Sussex.................. 
AU se... 1,274! 1,749] 2,844! 2,613] Sackville............... 
Parrsboro................| 2,705] 2,224] 2.161 ISO TON EDO vont Sek ees ae teiet ts: 
a ae 1,412) 1,458) 1,743] 1,818] Shediac................. 
PUNO ORES H oss. cc occ wo 1,838] 1,787} 1,746] 1,764]| Milltown................ 
SaeO. 2s, .).............| 1,479] 1,617| 1,626 1,575] Grand Falls 
aelburne;.,............. 1,445) 1,485} 1,360) 1,474] Marysville.............. 1,892) 1,837] 1,614} 1,512 
ee 1,150} 1,247) 1,230} 1,412!) St. Andrews............ 1,064 987) 1,065} 1,207 


Misageport............... 1,026] 1,392| 1,424|-1,294l1 St. George.............. 733| 988] 1,110] 1,087 
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24.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921—continued. 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. 


Town or Village. 1901. 
Quebec. 

St. Jéréme de Matane....| 1,176 
Buckanebam. ones. see. 2,936 
Montmorency............ ~ 
Montreal North.......... - 
GEN OPANAIS ae ctontercie ts: s - 
INSDORULOS Fun tees aeerie clt ane 783 
SEATTLE ene: lreles bees 3,114 
SE MIeTIOoN at. sp eeer en os 505 
pombe: ©laine: Steven ese 555 
(COdHEOOK. sauce omens 2,880 
St. Joseph d’Alma....... - 
MOntCntaoniyien. 4 taal 1,919 
Mepantics noc h.smiee erst 2,171 
IDEKO] anne SS A Sars sy e 2,022 
Beauharmoisens sree ee 1,976 
Guiana ae snore prot - 
HaStyAN SUB cs) oan ake - 
SbesMenresome mewetr. Pe ner 1,541 
IBCapOr taeda fs ohielee erel atte - 
TEVOU Vitae. coer he oueherchcr sore = 
Montreal West........... 352 
Mont SOlierard. authors: 822 
Pointe aux Trembles..... ~ 
Ste. Agathe des Monts...| 1,073 
IBfeneatouns Jerhillnewe, eae eee 1,408 
INT COlST peers tate breton ates 2,225 
ASY ONT Aes cect Brae 2,291 
COAT yi tege nee te ea aye ee eas - 
St. Joseph de Grantham. - 
Wheryalledee re aese 1,512 
[GAOT ATTIC red tesla cle ae 1,451 
FRODETVall@ede relist aise e 1, 248 
Wand sonteneenn.tee toad 2,149 
Laval des Rapides....... - 
DonnAconaier wweeornsceees - 
Richmond cdene ete 2,057 
PLESSIS ValIE WH seats ces 1,586 
Barotvillete.isaaaese a. 507 
Bert hier ven ssiseaarons </s 1,364 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....| 1,343 
Tha, Malibaieltyn. Sais ones! 826 
Mont Waaurier) toseiie: - 
Howisevallesea:coyecciicants 1,565 
a iSalletie. ene ian acer oe 
Sam ony act wl ee ees - 
‘Port Aired rcs s.cent seer: = 
Priceyill G85: seeks eee - 
Pointe Gatineau.......... 1,583 
Loretteville tee. ose 155p 
Noran dante ot cantante = 
Montrealubast: 4655.00 - 
Waterloo eiiecc) cea 1,797 
Cabanon se sermote. - 
Noni EVOValuen sa eee = 
Blacks Lake. i cuts te: = 
TIN ORT de eke Ree = 
DOr Val ei be eam pees oe 481 
IDOMea er eee eee = 
MASSON tee Cee se set ee. 1,012 
Ure ialll eee Seen) oer es = 
St. Mare des Carriéres... 296 
Marie ville nest ak. eee eee 1,306 
Us liiterito, cen sac tery 991 
Merrepounes 2 {Gee eee. 1,822 
ennoxvilletseetsn eek. 1,120 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré. ..: = 
@harlesbourgss. e+ 4.) - 
St. Joseph (Richelieu)... 647 
East Broughton.......... - 
@Wowans ville.) 22st: 699 
Témiscamingue...../.... - 


Trois Pistoles............. = 
Quebec West............. ~ 
APN ICL CIt YG ok erento - 


'Also known as Murray Bay. 


Town or Village. 


1901. | 1911. | 1921. 


1931. 


Quebec—concluded. 
St. Alexis de la Grande 


‘Baie cele ne - 


Lac au Saumon......... - 
St IRaymMonrdsn. cee see 1h 
Acton Viale tencc ce cceeiaere ite ges 
Chandler2" aoa - 
Mantwakit.ccoa .-emeert - 
L’Epiphanie......0...4% - 
CGourvill eye eae - 
Ste. Rioses..c ees. meee i hea bsy! 
Deschaillonsie.. «sneer 11S anes 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre - 
St. Joseph (Beauce)..... ake shl7) 
Hunting dont ake 22 
Greenfield Park......... _ 
Aruna basicaeen. a. seueei 995 
Stewcliciencenn queer = 
Stevi Maricnw.0 7 eee - 
ZASsonip tion ee eee tee 1,605 
Bedford =a. ake eerie 1,364 
St. Georges East........ = 
3c; LuGuisie: sneer = 
St. Gabriel de Brandon.} 1,199 
Sb Aacquesiany). a. se eeier = 
St. Michel de Laval..... os 
Bromptonvilles a. -rcace = 
Montebelloeernacadseaen 795 
Disraeli’, seoste, saeatee 1,018 
Belen. seer eee = 
Rockelslandeerer wee cate 615 
C@ausapscal.ysaec.n eee = 
HD AanvALle= ys nbs wee oee re Oly, 
ONGC OUS CEs yen aoe = 
eierreyille, ere seer 1,108 
Baie de Shawinigan..... = 
Ste Casimir coca iacts - 
SEUNSO. Coker eee nee 525 
Chambly Basin......... 849 
aunentidesia.). joer 934 
atProvidence:........ se: 819 
Dt CLOMe moat kunt 498 
St we acOmenss.. aera = 
L’Abord-a-Plouffe...... a 
Stemi: suse emer 1,080 
SCOtUstOWi aes cae ceee 791 
St Hustache:s....0a) 1,079 
Montreal South......... = 
Doriona.) ee oes 275 
Cap Chatica att eerree = 
Fort Coulonzeyns ee 482 
St. Joseph de la Riviére 

Bleue. awe ae ees = 
Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi 516 
Rivanid 22 eere oe nee 779 
C@hateadugtayer ac esas la = 
i niant Jesus: esse. eee os 
IRA WOO een ee = 
iBeebeoublainseer eerie. 477 
Sts Gésaire ese. cress: 865 
Willer Marienenee. siete 502 
Riviére du Moulin....... = 
Val Brillant. oo: ccjes nes = 

ROR ee heer a ected: = 
Notre-Dame de Portneuf = 

Ontario. 

eamin 2 ton ene ee ae 2,451 
Port: Hope; viene s struts 4,188 
Westone Wee sete rete ten 1,083 
Godericheh nace eee. 4,158 
Riverside isan ce mamiies - 
Wallacebunts.. a 2,763 
Sturgeon Halls... 0... 0... 1,418 

AIM See metey ter. Meee. 3,229 


y 
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24.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921—continued. 


Town or Village. Town or Village. 


Ontario—continued. Ontario—concluded. 
Carleton Place........... Port Dalhousie......... 
iets cu he ee Palmerston o<% <2 0. 3% 
Bowmanville Dresden) §.. few. tus 
Penetanguishene Southampton........... 
AMT PTIONG: fsa le o's oso dlere'e%s OPER Leet Bee Sate. 

MONTAG tS it's ss sisi cae Deserontos.. 2 ee. 
Long Branch............. Iroquois Falls........... 
Ghali he Se ae New Hamburg.......... 
ROM VING she. a esses Keewatine ss 25 ee ee, 
Kapuskasing............. Morrisburg.............. 
(Sits UL ee a rr Rainy sRiver 20:42... ss 
ING WIMATKCE.. Soci acces Caledoniaus, S60 sscc..5- 
FAMANOGUCL 6. feos. acne es Hapersvillestes. oo 
1 PS CULO ena ae eee ee Vankleek Hill: -.......4. 
BYIGZebUre. 8... 55 65. ae es Point Edward. :.¢...... 
IPaEe ye SOUNG ...5 23%. 0s6% Atistoneess are. ik tome 
INADARCC Tor... ss essere Patketicld: 2s... oes 
HORTA shies cise tues PeOrVGONs: ©), cee. och oe 
AUNSGis 0} hy eo Te Wxbridgets. .aie: ae? 
Copper Chil... 6. .5..0cc6. ardingh vad feos - 
PPOMOVON so... 5 bce setae Porttlein se a, 
SUPP ON ces es cc's hs Fbarmston®:\20e6 Ss his 
IETORCOULA fe goa es che eens Richmond Hill......... 
SSGCAG TOV I-22 3. 2 dees ene Kemptville............. 
New Liskeard........... a Weed Gre tee ot ale 
Islhisie ll Ce Chippawanis 3.05 seo 
PPaUCSY DUTY 2. ie. . sos os INTARSER eae eee. St 
Bind sRvers, ..ce5. 6 eas ss Waterlordas 162)... eeee 
Ambhertsburg............ Eenelohart. 55a. wk 
BAOROOICT Pyne los sek oes Beamsville............. 
Campbellford............ (EH Fes es eer A 
WPOTUSHIOULN cle oceicis eto es Havelock. S30). 
MSLOWelO nen. 542 bs cs coke Port’ Perrys.) 004 v6... 
WEORIOPG Wels. ki Sete vc INorwichetes.2 > ornce hs 
Orangeville.............. Stouttvillovs. 2 = et te 
MIGEEOHA Pate 2s whee s @ache Bay. .t cere. 
UMSOIIS SS eee ea Victoria Harbour....... 
LOG, Rie Delite tk ek toe, eee € 
LSE 0 Le Onignialessts che ee 
Humberstone............ Little Current..../...... 
NeCATGING 225 bis kena 2 Shelburne =.45.0c nee 
IBTACCDFIALC. .... 6.05.03. - Madoomen nines arin. = 
WENIKGrtOl tos. daccecece. Parkhill een ete 
BRMONGE oie isis. ssc sce. dia vo Cawistoeksst seve ok. 
PLOMAUTIOL 5 hoc: asec: Winchesters-ottet ace. 
Georgetown.............. ATChureey iene ieee 
eee Mean ville io 2592. ac laos 
BREHEBDY. cies cess sis eos Stayner see ee ee tee 
FGngsville.......0.....0: Colbornewate-« coe 
See es. vei cele Chesterville... 23.3.2. 
LOTR) Ane Mankhamn.e ton cnet oe 

DOUCET s Eee aaa 
Sioux Lookout........... Manitoba. 

LUGS Sys byt a DOME. ere e bas at 
Mt sie dss a3 Tbe Bagi ite eis ote es 
NR as ce inc ka Danphing, «a5. sks esas 

SEL gn gi aE Brooklands*ss= 2 eee 
a Neepawa. 52: tseien «e's 
(SS Sees WinnedOsaistere. cence 
Gravenhurst............. SGULISE. Peet eas etioe ce 

COD 2 ee Se Wirdenry, scrcc-ateee sick aac 
Mewes Carmantae arn ee 
Mount Forest............ Mordente.cnctstencees 
ERE a. PRUXCCO og ects cas aoe 

TLRs = gol eee Beauséjour.............. 
OUOHIY os cs oss a ccs Stonewall tas ce 

Ore Dover... .... ea). Winkler sce. fee 
ROMs sci lasses HGllarheyxasaa. cee es 
BEER. - 

BECOME Fee eieis ct. 3 Saskatchewan. 

ED are OM ee gcc sms a. Melville sseekots 8s. 
3 tes FIGCOVATES Mtoe s.eose 

J See BISCAY ye naw. 
DURDORW. oes sce s icalmisack’ Ae eeee ca 
ot Be a Humboldt.t a. 285 a. ts 
ee Melfortxtcecne reece 
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24.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921—concluded. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
Serer: Alberta—concluded. 
Shaunsvonts..c nts ciee - — | 1,146] 1,761) Macleod................ 796) 1,844] 1,723] 1,447 
IRGSCLOWNER ae cael eae - 317] 865 \eL S53ili@Rabenrpos. ices eect. ~ | 1,400} 1,705] 1,279 
Lloydminster!........... - 663 755)) 1, b1GieVermilionts ac. seen - 625] 1,272] 1,270 
ASSINIDOIBY. cic soe ot eccss'e 016 - — | 1,006] 1,454) Lacombe............... 499) 1,029] 1,133] 1,259 
Indian Head «ase: 2 use : 768|-1,285}) 15439) MASS Maorathiees eke ccc cre 424) 995) 1,069] 1,224 
Feosthern tt.) 25.005 set 413) 1-172| ot O74 Alo Stettleren -. cere ne cee -— | 1,444] 1,416] 1,219 
Watroussesocenie oe es - 781) 1; 401i 303||nedelifiees cca. ek - 220) e137 11. 192 
Willieeranes scenes feces - 537] = 278) ol 229 @laresholms- nen sites - 809} 963] 1,156 
Canora emia aot - 435| 1,230] 1,179] Wainwright............. ~ 788} 975] 1,147 
Maple Creek vis. : si.ceus 382} 936] 1,002) 1,154)) Beverly......... ne eee - — | 1,039] 1,111 
Sutherland=p. esse ata: - AQT Pe O61 al t48 Oldse ses oen eee ae 218} 917) 764) 1,056 
Grayelbourgect os ee. ~ = |-1° 1061 1,.137]| innistail i, 2.62.5 eee 317; 602} 941) 1,024 
Moosominsess.theo. mace 868] 1,143] 1,099] 1,119] Pincher Creek.......... 335| 1,027} 888) 1,024 
Battleford ses. -nee es. ce 609 Le ee as Fort Saskatchewan..... 306} 782) 982] 1,001 
TISGalOss ets neste we vicis Sens - 8 ; 
Wanyardie.c-fecsctons -| 515} 849] 1,04) British Columbia. 
Kindersley. coteaset cos atte - 456] 1,003] 1,037]) Kelowna (city)......... 261| 1,663] 2,520) 4,655 
Herbert ence see - 559] 827] 1,009) Vernon (city)........... 802) 2,671] 3,685} 3,937 
Radvilletent cataract soe - 233} 883] 1,005) Cranbrook (city)........ 1,196} 3,090} 2,725] 3,067 - 
Rossland (city)......... 6,156} 2,826) 2,097) 2,848 
Alberta. Revelstoke (city)....... 1,600] 3,017| 2,782] 2,736 
Drumheller (city)....... - - | 2,499] 2,987] Fernie (city)............ — | 3,146] 2,802] 2,732 
Red Deer (city)......... 323] 2,118] 2,328) 2,344] Prince George (city).... - — | 2,053] 2,479 
Camrosést.-h.sh eee - | 1,586} 1,892] 2,258) Chilliwack (city)....... 277| 1,657) 1,767) 2,461 
Wetaskiwin (city)........ 550) 2,411) 2,061) 2,125) Cumberland (city)...... 732) 1,237| 2;161} 2,371 
Reyimondienu sees enor: - | 1,465] 1,394] 1,849] Port Alberni (city)...... ~ — | 1,056} 2,356 
Colemaneos. vanes oc ee - | 1,557} 1,590} 1,704 Duncan (city)........... ~ — | 1,178] 1,843 
Cardston’. gogo eee 639] 1,207] 1,612] 1,672|| Ladysmith (city)....... 746) 2,517] 1,151} 1,443 
Verreville: penne. s.r — | 1,029} 1,479] 1,659] Mission (village)........ - - - | 1,314 
Blairmore tacdeeeees eerie 231) 1,137] 1,552] 1,629] Port Coquitlam (city).. - - | 1,178] 1,312 
Edsonisc soiree eee - 497| 1,138] 1,547] Grand Forks (city)..... 1,012} 1,577) 1,469] 1,298 
lianns cee ee - - | 1,364] 1,490] Merritt (city)........... - 703) 1,389] 1,296 
Grande Prairie........:.. - - | 1,061} 1,464) Port Moody (city)...... - - | 1,030} 1,260 
High: -Riverteeene sores 153] 1,182} 1,198] 1,459}/ Courtenay (city)........ - - 810} 1,219 


1Under the Saskatchewan Town Act, Lloydminster, Alberta, is merged with Lloydminster, Saskat- 
chewan, for municipal purposes. 


Rural and Urban Farm Populations.—Of the 10,362,833 people who form 
the population of the nine provinces of Canada, exclusive of the Territories, only 
3,289,507 or 31-7 p.c. live on farms. 


There are 728,623 farms within the nine provinces and, considering the 14,056 
farms (see Table 25) which are located within the limits of incorporated cities, 
towns or villages as “urban”, the farm population is classified as 3,224,241 living 
on rural farms and 65,266 on urban farms. More than one-half (50-5 p.c.) of 
the people on urban farms are in Quebec and only 23-6 p.c. in Ontario. Alberta 
ranks third with 6-4 p.c. and Nova Scotia fourth with 5-7 p.c. This is in contrast 
with the distribution on rural farms where 24-4 p.c. are in Ontario, 23-1 in Quebec, 
17-4 in Saskatchewan and 11-5 in Alberta; these four provinces, therefore, have 76-4 
p.c. of the rural farm population. The rural and urban farm populations bear a 
very close relationship to the number of farms of each class in the individual provinces 
but the distribution of rural farms follows more closely the distribution of total 
population (see Table 1) than that of urban farms. Among the provinces, Quebec 
has the greatest number of persons per farm on farms of both the rural and urban 
classes. ? 


Table 25 gives the number of farms and the farm populations, urban and rural, 
by provinces as recorded at the Census of 1931. 
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25.—Rural and Urban Farms, Farm Populations and Average Numbers of Persons 
per Farm, by Provinces, 1931. 


SS See 


. Farms June 1, 1931. _|| Population J pe ds 1931, living | Persons per Farm. 
Province. —_-- 5a Shoe ECE Se ; $$. 
ura, Urban 
Total. | Rural. | Urban. Farms. | Farms. | Farms. All. |Rural.|Urban 
No No No No No. No No. | No No 

Prince Edward Island..... 12,865} 12,696 169 55,478 54,963 515], 4-31) 4-32! 3-04 
Dave scoua sos. 6. ec 39,444] 38,629 815 177, 690 173, 965 3,725] 4-50] 4-50] 4-57 
New Brunswick........... 34,025] 33,646 379 180, 214 178, 494 1,720] 5-29) 5-30} 4-53 
LA SSO aga ce a Sa ae 135,957] 129,863 6, 094 777, 384 744,417 32,967]| 5-72) 5-74] 5-41 
Mem One REE. ord, SS 192,174] 188,134 4,040 800, 960 785,550 15,410] 4-16] 4-17] 3-81 
EAUGOO A oc2 Fes occa le sbete 54,199) 53,777 422 256, 305 254, 302 2,003)) 4-72) 4-72] 4-74 
Saskatchewan............. 136,472] 135,826 646 564, 012 561, 407 2,605)| 4-13] 4-13) 4-03 
JA te ee rr rer 97,408} 96,439 969 375, 097 370, 899 4,198) 3-95} 3-84] 4-33 
British Columbia,........ 26,079} 25,557 §22 102, 367 100, 244 2,123] 3-50} 3-92] 4-06 
Canada.......... 728,623) 714,567| 14,056] 3,289,507] 3,224,241 65,266) 4-51] 4-51] 4-64 


ee i ee 


Details regarding farm workers and those farms employing hired labour, the 
period of employment and cost of labour were dealt with at p. 299 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. The reader should also refer to the item “Wage earners” (in agricul- 
ture) in the index of the present volume for further information on these topics. 


Section 11.—Literacy. 


Literacy in Canada has shown most encouraging progress since the opening of 
the twentieth century. 

In 1901, 14-38 p.c. of the population of five years of age and over could neither 
read nor write; the corresponding percentage for 1911 was 10-50; for 1921, 9-25; 
and for 1931 it was only 7-18. (See table on p. 157 of the 1934-35 Year Book.) 

Literacy of Population over Ten Years of Age, by Age-Groups and Sex.— 
Experience has shown that statistics of literacy among children under ten years 
of age are practically meaningless. A truer test of progress has been made by taking 
the statistics for the population of ten years of age and over, but, unfortunately, 
this comparison cannot be made for earlier censuses than that of 1921. Table 26 
shows literacy, by provinces, of persons ten years of age and over in 1931, and 
the percentage of illiterates in this Significant section of the population was 3-79 
p.¢. in 1931, as compared with 5-10 p.c. in 1921. Illiteracy is very definitely greater 
among males than among females. In 1931, 4-32 p.c. of the male population and 
3-21 p.c. of the female population were recorded as unable to read or write, as 


compared with 5-73 p.c. and 4-43 p.c. respectively for 1921. Manitoba, Saskat- 


chewan and Alberta, alone among the provinces, show a higher percentage of female 
illiteracy; this condition existed also in 1921, although the corresponding percentages 
for both males and females were then substantially greater, being: Manitoba, 
males 6-48, females 7-78; Saskatchewan, males 5-00, females 7-08; Alberta, males 
4-62, females 5-92. Literacy by sex is shown at p. 159 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
The figures show that. New Brunswick is in the most unfavourable position, though 
there has been an improvement since 1921. No less than 6-91 p.c. of the population 
of that province—8-75 p.c. of the males and 4-97 p.c. of the females—could neither 
read nor write in 1931. For 1921 the figures were: total illiterate, 7-61 p.c.; males 
9-24; females 5-90. On the other hand, the province of Quebec, which in 1921 
recorded the high percentage of 6-19 (7-84 males and 4-54 females) as illiterate, 
had reduced this proportion to 4-76 (6-21 males and 3-29 females) by 1931. 
6302—94 
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26.—Literacy of the Population of 10 Years of Age and Over, by Provinces, 1931. 
(Corresponding figures for 1921 are to be found in the 1924 Year Book, p. 131.) 
LEE 


Para G Percentages. 

opu a- Can Can . an a os oo rc a ae 

: tion neither Can Can 

Province. 10 Years gee ee Read nor|} Read Reid neither 

and Over. He y- Write. and Sul Read nor 

Write y Write 

No No No. No. p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island........ 69, 333 66,996 502 1,835 96-63 0-72 2-65 
NGVasee@uiiten. cou.cccrc che 402,401 | 382,472 2,790 17,139 95-05 0-69 4-26 
New Brunswick. ...(i0:.:...> 310,316 | 286,676 2,200 21,440 92-38 0-71 6-91 
QWwepecwee ea Pera. tee cate > 2,167,517 |2,048, 778 15.527 1 4035212 94-52 0-72 4-76 
ONntaTiOwe fae eee cc 2,791,072 |2, 719,558 7,300 64, 157 97-44 0-26 2-30 
MManitopaen sats cn tenets se 557,806 | 530,779 2) 151 24,876 95-15 0-39 4-46 
Saskatchewans...s..0.42+-+-6 705,350 | 672,812 3,441 29,097 95-39 0-49 4-13 
Mpertartrete cn tose neo es: 572,129 | 549,789 2,671 19, 669 96-10 0-47 3-44 
Britishucolumbia....soseee. 3 583,135 | 558,417 1,630 23,088 95-76 0-28 3-96 
Vac One es ee oo aioe Pere ees 3,542 2N710 30 802 76-51 0-85 22-64 
Northwest Territories........ 7,021 2,832 108 4,081 40-34 1-54 58-13 
Canada ¥ 2.6. oe cs 8,169,622 17,821,819 38,407 | 309,396 95-74 0-47 3-79 


Literacy among Urban Populations.—Comparison with figures for 1921- 
shows that very definite changes have taken place in the literacy of urban popu- 
lations. Toronto had, in 1921 as in 1931, a very low percentage of illiteracy— 
1-68 p.c. in 1921 and 1-26 p.c. in 1931—and the larger cities of Ontario, generally, 
made a comparatively good showing in 1921. Other large cities of Canada had, 
in 1921, fairly high percentages of illiteracy, the figures being: Montreal, 3-60 p.c.; 
Winnipeg, 3-54 p.c.; Vancouver, 3-54 p.c.; Quebec, 3-27 p.c.; Ottawa, 2-69 p.c.; 
and Hamilton, 2:12 p.c. Comparison of 1921 figures* with these for 19311 phe 
out the great improvement in the western cities. Marked betterment is evident 
throughout the list, but the exceptional progress in the west has put Three Rivers, 
Quebec, Montreal and Halifax in a relatively less favourable position as regards 
literacy. While Three Rivers has still the highest percentage of persons who can 
neither read nor write, the proportion has been reduced from 7-03 p.c. in 192k to 
3-45 p.c. in 1931. 

The city of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, had the lowest We ecntane of illiteracy in 
1931, viz., 0-71, London, Ontario, being next with0-88p.c. In the cities of Windsor, 
Ontario, and Regina, Saskatchewan, both of which had low percentages of illiterates 
in 1921 (1-53 p.e. and 1-44 p.c. respectively), slight increases to 1-78 p.c. and 1-68 
p.c., respectively, are shown in 1931. 


Section 12.—School Attendance. 


The census statistics of school attendance for the population between the ages 
of 5 and 19 years are presented for 1911, 1921 and 1931 in Table 27 for Canada 
as a whole; the same figures on a percentage basis are given at p. 162 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. In comparing statistics of school attendance for the Census of 1931 
with those of 1921 and 1911, it is necessary to take into account the fact that in 
1931 and 1921, the question as to school attendance covered the nine months ended 
May 31, while in 1911 the question covered the calendar year 1910. For this reason 
the figures are not quite comparable, although the general trends as shown by the 
percentages in the lower part of the table are probably not materially affected. 


In 1931 the population of school age, 5-19 years, numbered 3,246,391 or 31-3 
p.c. of the total population, as compared with 31-4 p.c. in 1921 and 30-0 p.c. in 


*See p. 133 of the 1924 Year Book. +See p. 160 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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1911. The proportion of the total group 5-19 years actually in attendance at school 
shows progress. In 1911 only 52-88 p.c. of the population of this age was in 
attendance at school; the proportion rose to 61-33 p.c. in 1921 and 65-59 p.e. in 
1931. The proportion of males between these ages attending school increased 
from 52-15 p.c. in 1911 to 60-80 p.c. in 1921 and 65-12 p.c. in 1931; that of females 
from 53-63 p.c. in 1911 to 61-86 p.c. in 1921 and 66-08 peerings 

Table 28 gives the school attendance for the rural and urban populations, 
classified by sex and months at school. From Table 29, giving the school attendance 
of Canadian born, British born and foreign born, it can be ascertained that, of the 
1,755,348 children 7 to 14 years of age in Canada (Territories excluded), 93-09 p.c. 
attended school. The “not at school” was largest for the foreign born with 7-81 
p.c., followed by the Canadian born with 6-97 p.c. and British born with 3-95 p.c. 


27.—School Attendance of the Population 5-19 Years of Age Inclusive, by Sex, 
for all Canada,! 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


|S] DLS a ee 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Item. LL in ke EL ee i 
1911. 1921. 1931. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
; No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
5-9 years-Totals| 783,252 1,048, 694/1,132,749] 395,045 528,663} 572,507] 388,207 520,031) 560,242 
At school...... 459,682] 686,614 777,235] 232,581] 345,494 391,322] 227,101} 341,120 385,913 
Not at school..| 323,570 362,080} 355,514] 162,464 183,169) 181,185] 161,106 178,911} 174,329 
10-19 years— 
Totals....... 1,380, 685)1, 714,867 2,113,642] 705,155 864,517)1,068,180] 674,530 $50, 350/1,045, 462 
At school...... 684, 599}1, 008, 177 1,352,217] 341,745) 501,520 677,059]| 342,854] 506,657 675, 158 
Not at school..| 696,086 706,690} 761,425]| 364,410 362,997} 391,121) 331,676] 343,693 370, 304 
5-19 years— 
Totals....... 2,163, 937/2, 763, 561|3, 246,391 1,101, 200| 1,393, 180/1, 640, 687 1,062, 737/1,370,381/1, 605, 704 
ef ae er : 1,144,281 he Sa ery 574,326 he per 569,955 Bee eae 
nder 1 mont , 024 4 
13 months, .|} 42514| 72,543{| 1,024 \ 21,904 36,595{| 9. 492 \ 20,610} 35,948{] 9» 332 
4-6 ise --| 181,343] 183,417 67,987 68, 468 68,077 34,521 62,875 65,340 33, 466 
7-9 ss -|. 970, 424}1, 488, 831/2, 014,789 483,954] 742,342/1,010, 690 486,470) 746,489]1, 004,099 


Not at school.. 1,019, 65611, 068, 770]1, 116,939] 526,874 546,166! 572,306] 492,782| 522,604! 544,633 
MIncluding populations 5-19 years of age of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Total Rural and Urban Populations of All Ages Attending School, by Sex, 1931. 
Pe ST aS SS a rE eee ead 


28. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Total. | Rural. | Urban. || Total. | Rural. | Urban. Total. | Rural. | Urban. 


= See Sei aed Cee | a a Se eee eee 


Item. 


Length of time at 


school— 
Under 1 month.... 1,045 800 245 503 385 118 542 415 127 
1-3 months......... 46,292 36, 158 10, 134 23,028} 18,257 4,771 23,264] 17,901 5,363 
4-6 months......... 69,410 47,948 21, 462 35,369] 24,974] 10,395 34,041} 22,974] 11,067 
7-9 months......... 2,042,714] 926,271/1, 116, 443 1,029,186} 463,672] 565,514 1,013,528] 462,599] 550,929 
Totals, Population |———|——_ |---| | ead Pees toa Geyer 


Attending Schooll2, 159, 46111, 011,177 1,148, 284/|1,088,086| 507,288| 580, 798|1,071,375! 503,889 567, 486 


29.—School Attendance of the Population of Canada,! 7-14 Years of Age, by Nativity 
and Sex, 1931. 


Both Sexes. Females. 

Item. Cana- | Brit- | For- || Cana-} Brit- | For- || Cana- Brit- | For- 

dian ish eign || dian ish eign || dian ish eign 

Born. | Born. | Born. |} Born. | Born. | Born. || Born. Born. | Born. 
_- i. 2) eee ASSES OSES CaS Saal ae eee edad Babee gs 

Totals, Population 7-14 years of 

BRE aE cocci ot, on eb kien bats 1, 647, 683] 49,639] 58,026 831,418] 25,304] 29, 892/816, 265 24,335] 28,134 
NS ae mnEntS 1,532,894] 47,678] 53,497 774,314] 24,278) 27,560/758, 580 23,400} 25,937 
inaer i wionth........:....... 378 17 25 186 11 11 192 6 14 
es a ee eee 17,101 446] 1,054) 8,406 214 548) 8,695 232 506 
BM ee can 40,554 899} 1,962/| 20,491 467} 1,036)! 20,063 432 926 
eT Oe Soo 1,474,861] 46,316] 50,456 745,231} 23,586] 25, 965/729, 630 22,730) 24,491 
a EE ee 114,789] 1,961! 4,529] 57,1041 1,026| 2,332 57, 685 935! 2,197 


; 1Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Section 13.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 


In the Census of 1931, as in previous censuses, particulars were obtained con- 
cerning the blind, the deaf-mutes and the blind deaf-mutes in Canada. Instructions 
to enumerators in 1931 were: 


Blind.—Include as blind any person who cannot see to read the heading of this schedule at a 
distance of one foot, with or without the aid of glasses. The test in the case of children under ten 
years of age and for illiterate persons must be whether they can distinguish and recognize objects, 
such as an apple, at a distance of about two feet. Do not include any person who is blind in one eye only. 

Deaf-Mutes.—Include as deaf-mutes any person who has been totally deaf from birth. In general 
persons who cannot hear nor talk. 

The resulting information for 1931 is published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in the following bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931: Bulletin 
XLII, dealing with the blind and blind deaf-mutes, and showing sex, age, age when 
vision was lost, literacy, conjugal condition, religion, racial origin, birthplace, cause 
of blindness, gainful occupation, etc.; Bulletin XLIV, dealing with deaf-mutes and 
showing analyses similar to those mentioned above for the blind. Summary statistics 


derived from these bulletins are presented below in Tables 30, 31 and 32. 


Blind —While 10-7 p.c. of the blind in 1931 were blind from birth, no less 
than 39-1 p.c. lost their sight at the age of 60 or over, and an additional 10-4 p.c. 
during the ages of 50 to 59 years. The age distribution of the population is, there- 
fore, an important consideration in interpreting the prevalence of blindness. 


Causes of Blindness.—Affections and diseases of the eye constitute the greatest 
cause of blindness, accounting in 1931 for 1,699 blind out of the total of 7,343 in 
the nine provinces and, of such affections, cataract was the most frequent, accounting 
for 983. Other leading causes with the number of blind in each case, recorded 
in the nine provinces in 1931, were: senility, 1,301; accidents, 1,283 (including 
explosions 184 and war wounds 97); congenital, 816, of whom 763 were blind 
since less than one year old; general infectious diseases, 414; diseases of the nervous 
system, 255; eye strain and overwork, 103; and ill defined, 1,050. 


Gainfully Occupied.—In 1931 there were 6,971 blind 15 years of age and over 
in the nine provinces. Of these 1,271 were reported as gainfully occupied, including 
1,115 males and 156 females. The gainfully occupied blind males represented 
about 28-6 p.c. of the total of 3,892 blind males 15 years of age and over. However, 
as already pointed out, blindness is largely an infirmity of advanced years when 
a large proportion of males afflicted would not be working anyway. Eliminating 
those over 65 years of age, there were only 2,085 blind males between 15 and 65. 
Unquestionably some of the 1,115 gainfully occupied blind males were over 65. 
Broadly speaking, it is probably safe to say that about 50 p.c. of the blind males 
between 15 and 65 years of age were gainfully occupied. Of the 1,271 of both 
sexes gainfully occupied, 699 were working on their own account and 572 were 
employees. The occupations in which the blind were most largely engaged were: 
agriculture 437, manufacturing 276, commercial occupations 179, and adminis- 
tration and professions 155. ee 

Deaf-Mutes.—Deaf-mutism, unlike blindness, is preponderantly an infirmity 
originating at birth or an early age. There were 6,767 deaf-mutes reported in the 
nine provinces in 1931. For 60-48 p.c. the infirmity began at birth, for 28-18 
p.c. between birth and 5 years and for 5-60 p.c. between 5 and 10 years of age. 
In view of this fact, it is interesting to note that of 5,969 deaf-mutes 10 years of 
age and over in 1931, 4,335 or 72-6 p.c. were returned as literate, which included 
in this case those who could read only. Of 1,624 deaf-mutes 50 years of age and 
over 67-7 p.c. were literate, while of 4,345 between the ages of 10 and 50 years 
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74-4 p.c. were literate. There were 2,160 deaf-mutes in 1931 from 5 to 19 years 
of age and of these 1,056 or 49 p.c. were reported as attending school, while 66-32 
p.c. of those from 10 to 14 years of age were attending school. 

Causes of Deaf-Mutism.—In 4,084 cases out of the total of 6,767 deaf-mutes 
recorded in the nine provinces in 1931, the infirmity arose from congenital causes 
and in all but a few of these instances existed at birth. Among other causes of the 
infirmity, the most serious, with the number of cases in which each was reported 
as the cause, were: general infectious diseases, 1,199 (of which scarlet fever with 
401 was the largest); diseases of the nervous system, 361; other diseases, 421; and 
external violence, 221. In these cases where diseases or accident were reported 
as the cause, the infirmity developed, in the great majority of instances, when the 
sufferer was under 5 years of age. 

Gainfully Occupied.—¥For the nine provinces at the Census of 1931 there were 
1,968 deaf-mutes (1,720 males and 248 females) reported as gainfully occupied 
out of a total of 5,191 who were 15 years of age and over. There were 752 in agri- 
cultural occupations, 544 in manufacturing, 165 in personal service, and 292 in 
unspecified or unskilled occupations. There were 1,720 males gainfully occupied 
out of 2,794 males 15 years old and over. Unlike those suffering from blindness, 
where more than half the gainfully occupied were working on their own account, 
the great majority of gainfully occupied deaf-mutes (1,577 out of 1,968) were re- 
ported as employees. 


30.—Blind, Deaf-Mutes and Blind Deaf-Mutes in Canada, by Provinces and 
Territories, 1931. 


Blind.! Deaf-Mutes.1! Blind Deaf-Mutes. 


Province or Territory. 


Total. | Male. |Female.|| Total. | Male. )Female.| T. M. IB: 

Prince Edward Island........... 82 43 45 24 2 2 - 
MORIA... occascee..... 749 381 456 245 9 4 5 
New Brunswick................. 374 211 345 176 4 3 1 
Se Ree ors 2,295 | 1,199 2,778 | 1,497 41 20 21 
II eo, se sk hese kk 2,309 | 1,309 1,807 93 33 19 14 
a ac 461 287 467 269 6 p 4 
paskatchowan............0...... 386 242 361 210 2 2 - 
1 Ea ae 237 145 290 163 5 22 3 
British Columbia............... 450 289 218 110 4 4 - 
Totals, Nine Provinces.......... 7,343 | 4,106 6,767 | 3,631 106 58 48 
Me as 1 ~ 1 1 1 - 1 
Northwest Territories........... 8 2 4 2 - - - 

Totals, Canada......... 7,352 | 4,108 | 3,244 6,772 | 3,634 | 3,138" 107 58 49 

poe oer eS eee ean AL (ES 


1Not including blind deaf-mutes. 


31.—Blind! by Number and Proportion per 10,099 Population, by Provinces, 1881-1931. 
On, DY TTOVINCES, I5SLH 19S 1. 
se : 


Proportions per 
10,000 Population. 


Province. fae eh AE cecal SE 0 ees, 

1881. | 1891. | 1901. ) 1911. ) 1921. | 1931. |]1881.)1891.)1901.)1911. 1921. ,1931. 

Prince Edward Island......... 68 82 67 58 75 82] 6-2) 7-5) 6-5} 6-2] 8-5] 9-3 
Deer Mootia.. 9°... ......... 359} 406} 485] 332! 576] 749] 8-1] 9-0] 10-5] 6-7] 11-0] 14-6 
DWrOrUNSWiek:. ).o.. 20'S See 212 252 283 232 257 374], 6-6] 7-8] 8-5) 6-6] 6-6] 9-2 
MECC reatreti aes De ioo' wyciks 1,102) 1,219] 1,035] 1,117] 1,253] 2,295] 8-1] 8-2] 6-3] 5-61 5-3 8-0 
Se ee 1,102) 1,227) 1,063] 1,077] 1,570] 2,309] 5-7/ 5-8] 4-9] 4-31 5-31 6-7 
MIE ee eo an ed 36}, 104 123 179 461] 5-0} 2-4] 4-1] 2-7] 2-9] 6-6 
Saskatchewan................. = - 54 78 156 386 - - 5-9} 1-6} 2-1] 4-2 
ae Eee aa ~ - 60 71} 101) 237] -- -— | 8-2) 1-9) 1-7] 3-2 
British Columbia............. 128) 128) 115) 138! 221) 450) 25-9] 13-0] 6-4] 3-5] 4-2] 6-5 
Totals, Nine Provinces..... 3,002! 3,350| 3,266] 3,226 4,388] 7,343] 7-0] 7-1] 6-411 4-51 5-0 71 


1Not including blind deaf-mutes. 
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32.—Deaf-Mutes! by Number and Proportion per 19,099 Population, by Provinces, 
1881-1931. 
eS SSS a\Mwowv"""= 
Tee ti 
Number. 10,000 Population. 


Province. 

1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. } 1921. | 1931. ]1881.]1891.]1901.|1911.|1921.)1931. 

Prince Edward Island......... 122 87 98 46 40 45|| 11-2} 8-0) 9-5) 5-0) 4-5) 5-1 
INGiti SCOER eee iciie see ads staves 581 495 627 472 437| 456|| 13-2} 11-0] 13-6} 9-6) 8-3) 8-9 
ING wsBrunswiCk.. 2. sone sts = 401 354 443 273 297| 345) 12-5) 11-0] 13-4] 7-8) 7-6) 8-5 
@ilebecer ane caeta ci. ootrerts: 2,225] 2,108] 2,488] 1,635] 1,891] 2,778) 16-4) 14-2} 15-1] 8-2] 8-0 9-7 
ONtATI Otter me aie sere cio 1,963] 1,603] 2,002) 1,410] 1,842] 1,807] 10-2) 7-6) 9-2) 5-6 6-3} 5-3 
Mani tGbaee awrite ee ncrdste cee 49 102} 291 296} 273| 467)| 7-9) 6-7] 11-4] 6-5] 4-5) 6-7 
Saskatehewalia. a: oesececis ame = - - 1B 180 256 361 - - 8:0) 3-7} 3-4) 3-9 
AUD erta ace sae. Seater ets - ~ 45 147 163 290) —- -| 6-2} 3-9) 2-8} 4-0 
British Columbiaksccneces oe 20 44 92 108 132 218] 5-5) 4-5] 5-1) 2-8) 2-5) 3-1 
Totals, Nine Provinces..... 5,368| 4,793! 6,159| 4,567| 5,331] 6,767|| 12-6) 10-1| 11-6) 6-4) 6-1] 6 5 


1Not including blind deaf-mutes. 


Section 14.—Dwellings* and Family Households. 


The definitions of “dwelling house”, “family household” and “structurally 


separate units’, are:— 


Dwelling House.*—A dwelling house, for census purposes, is a place in which, at the time of the 
. census, one or more persons regularly sleep. It may be a room in a factory, a store or office building, 
a boat, a tent, a railway car, or the like. A building containing apartments, or flats counts only as 
' one dwelling house. 

Family Household.—For census purposes, a household means a group of persons living to- 
gether in the same dwelling house, who may or may not be related by ties of kinship, but if they 
live together forming one household they should be considered as one household. A servant whosleeps 
in the house or on the premises should be included with the members of the family for which he or 

_ she works. A boarder or lodger should be included with the members of the family with which he 
lodges; but a person who boards in one place and lodges or rooms in another should be returned as a 
member of the household or family at the place where he lodges or rooms. 

Structurally Separate Units—A ‘‘structurally separate unit’’ has been defined for the census as 
any room or set of rooms intended or used for habitation, having separate access either to the street 

‘or toa common landing. Thus each apartment in an apartment building or flat in a block of flats 
‘is reported as a separate unit; asingle house which has not been structurally sub-divided is a separate 
‘unit whether occupied by one or by several private families, also each part of a ‘‘double house’’ or of 
a duplex or of a “‘row or terrace’’ which has its own front door opening on to the street isa ‘‘structurally 
‘separate unit’’; each separate housekeeping unit in an apartment block or flat which is self-contained 
is, for census purposes, regarded as a ‘‘structurally separate unit’’. 


Number and Size of Dwellings.—The number of dwellings in the nine 
provinces of Canada in 1931 was 1,984,286, of which 1,002,397 were rural dwellings © 
and 981,889 were urban. The average number of persons per dwelling for the 
nine provinces was 5-22, and the average number of persons per household (see 
definition) was 4-57 in 1931. British Columbia, among the provinces, shows the 
lowest number of persons per dwelling and per household whereas Quebec province 
shows the highest. The number of households per dwelling is also highest in Quebec 
but is lowest in Prince Edward Island. Since comparison with earlier censuses is not 
possible, a definite trend cannot be established, but undoubtedly there has been a 
continuously improved housing situation in Canada as a whole over the last sixty 
years. Table 33 gives the statistics for 1931; the reader will find corresponding but 
not comparable* statistics for previous censuses on p. 113 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


*For 1921 and previous censuses a dwelling house was described as follows: ‘‘A dwelling, for census 
purposes, is any structure which provides shelter for human beings; it need not be a house in the usual sense 
of the word but may be aroom in a factory, store or an office building, a railway car or the like’. This 
definition being somewhat vague did not give the best of results, as sometimes buildings containing apart- 
ments or flats were counted more than once. 

For the Census of 1931, a dwelling house was described more specifically (see definition above), and in 
consequence dwelling houses were rightly counted only once. Thestatistics are, therefore, more correct for 
1931 than for 1921. For instance, Montreal alone shows a decrease from 1921 of 23,000 dwellings, this being 
due to the fact that in 1931 care was taken that each building containing flats was counted only once while 
in previous censuses this was not so. 

The comparison of all figures for dwellings with those of previous censuses is therefore vitiated, but 
since, for 1931, structurally separate dwellings ha:e been defined and, as the same classification will be 
employed in future censuses, better comparisons will be possible. For the reasons stated, text comparisons 
of the 1931 figures with those of earlier censuses have been avoided, and tables of this chapter have been 
limited to 1931 figures so far as they relate to dwellings. 
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(33, Dwellings and Households, Averages of Persons per Dwelling and per House- 
hold, and Households per Dwelling, by Provinces, 1931. 


Number | Number of| Persons Persons | Households 
Province. Population: of House- per per per 

Dwellings. holds.? Dwelling. | Household.| Dwelling. 
Prince Edward Island....... 88, 038 18,521 18, 783 4-75 4-69 1-01 
DNOWOUS CDE As. cae. 65 4 eo 2%e0« 512, 846 101, 630 109, 053 5-05 4-70 1-07 
New Brunswick............. 408, 219 72,197 80, 561 5-65 5-07 1-12 
Cun Ofc. 9 aoa 2,874,255 387,052 538, 245 7-43 5-34 1-39 
ON a a ane 3,431, 683 745, 889 814, 129 4-60 4-22 1-09 
ESN 6) 0 Se a ee ae eta 700, 139 134, 663 149,541 5-20 4-68 1-11 
Saskatchewan............... 921, 785 192,752 200, 430 4-78 4-60 1-04 
CAS a Re ee 731, 605 165, 366 174, 764 4-42 4-19 1-06 
British Columbia........... 694, 263 166, 216 181, 218 4-18 3°83 1-09 
Canada!............ 10,362,833 | 1,984,286 | 2,266,724 5-22 4-57 1-14 
1Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2Inclusive of hotels,, rooming houses, 


institutions, ete. 


The 1,002,397 rural dwellings comprised 1,007,337 structurally separate units 
and accommodated 1,012,014 individual households, but the 981,889 urban dwell- 
ings were made up of 1,206,706 structurally separate units and accommodated 
1,240,715 individual households. The number of apartments and flats among 
urban dwellings, considered as structurally separate units, is almost half as high 
a3 of single houses. Were comparable statistics available, it would be interesting 
to trace the increasing popularity of the apartment in urban centres. Statistics 
of structurally separate units, rural and urban, distributed according to kind of 
dwelling, by provinces, are given in Bulletin XXXIX-of the Seventh Census of 
Canada, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. Table 34 below shows 
total homes, rural and urban, classified by number of rooms occupied. 


34.—Households! (in Owned or Rented Dwellings) According to Number of 
Rooms Occupied, Rural and Urban, 1931. 


Total 


: ? 1 2-3 4-5 6-9 10-15 |Over 15] Not 

Exp yince, etc. ore 1 | Room. | Rooms. | Rooms. | Rooms. | Rooms.) Rooms.|Stated. 
Prince Edward Island... 18,734 98 930 2,962 11,024) 3,584 128 8 
fhe ane 14,475 73 724 2,184 8,418) 2,984 90 2 
DIDI iis 55 0 os o's 20.0 4,259 25 206 778 2,606 600 38 6 
Nova Scotia............. 108, 674 1,034 10,367 24, 438 61,577) 10,892 351 15 
MMM nee ais, =, Cic)s: els 60, 832 504 5,129 12,750 35,124) 7,116 199 10 
1 ae 47,842 530 5, 238 11, 688 26,453) 3,776 152 5 
New Brunswick......... 80, 292 1, 102 8, 234 17,675 41,591} 11,238 419 33 
ee weitere ao « 52,776 934 6,396 11,085 25,550} 8,517 268 26 
OS eae 27,516 168 1, 838 6,590 16,041) 2,721 151 7 
OS ee 535, 472 8, 281 60,490; 184,758) 242,385) 34,711) 2,376) 2,471 
ira ee. 5... 5. 178, 294 3, 694 27,071 46, 222 82,713} 16,516 729} 1,349 
0 Ta 357, 178 4,587 33,419) 138,536) 159,672) 18,195) 1,647) 1,122 
OE a 810, 157 13, 230 81,558) 183,067} 468,334) 60,796) 1,987) 1,185 
MA eis vie anes obs 309, 048 , 129 32,381 68,158) 164,710) 35,241 925 504 
i ES Sea 501, 109 6, 101 49,177) 114,909) 303,624) 25,555} 1,062 681 
Panitoba...,..........». 148,590 7,975 36, 839 49,521 49,019} 4,414 123 699 
UAE Ee sive <is\v'e a0 «06 79,074 5, 625 24,009 25,576 21,268) 1,942 45 609 
OS ae ee 69,516 2,350 12,830 23,945 27,751) 2,472 78 90 
Saskatchewan........... 199, 385 17,779 61,393 64,633 50,314) 4,021 109} 1,136 
PE cy migveivicis+ s/p sive 132, 202 13,464 47,526 40, 703 27,264, 2,424 28 793 
0 6a ae 67, 183 4,315 13, 867 23,930 23,050) 1,597 81 343 
oe 173, 502 20,752 50,373 56, 930 42,087| 2,743 118 499 
a 105,772 16, 448 36, 862 32,181 18,650) 1,330 29 272 
RAEN Fatty G55 n> 6» 0:00 67,730 4,304 13,511 24,749 23,437) 1,413 89 227 
British Columbia........ 177, 923 13,934 38, 865 70,995 49,561] 3,429 265 874 
BLS Een eas + elie 79,541 8,937 21,919 29,921 16,866; 1,319 63 516 
oO eee ~ 98,382 4,997 16, 946 41,074 32,695} 2,110 202 358 
| OS 252525729 84,185) 349,049} 654,979) 1,015,892) 135,828} 5,876) 6,920 
LS ea 1,012,014 56,808; 202,017) 268,780) 400,563) 77,389) 2,376) 4,081 
eee 1,240,715 27,3771 147,032! 386,199! 615,329) 58,439! 3,500! 2,839 


1Exclusive of hotels, rooming houses, institutions, etc. 
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Materials of Construction.—In the nature of things, houses constructed of 
wood have been the prevailing type in Canada, but there is a wide difference in 
such matters as permanence of construction and size between the rural as compared 
with the urban dwelling. For instance, 86-6 p.c. of rural dwellings were constructed 
of wood in 1931 as compared. with 53-6 p.c. of the urban, but 37-4 p.c. of urban 
dwellings were of brick and brick veneer construction as against only 9-2 p.c. of 
rural dwellings. 


35.—Dwellings Classified According to Materials of Construction, Rural and Urban, 
by Provinces, 1931. 


See ee eS 
-_—_eee_ ee 2220—_—_—_— oo SS—e___5.. 


Number Built of—— 
Province, ete Poi c 
we Dwellings. Wood. Brick.! | Stone. | Stucco. Posie Other.? 
Prince Edward Island.......... 18,521 18,329 96 Ot ea, 3 12 
Ruval=.cr oes... wee 14,390 14, 294 18 3 67 1 8 
Drban.ches desks eee 4,131 4,035 78 6 5 2 5 
Nova. Scotiats:ca. casste nes ee 101,630 | 100,178 556 267 95 388 146 
Piteak oye re ee te 59,734 59,565 35 10 33 10 81 
Urban: fies ee eee 41,896 40,613 521 257 62 378 65 
New Brunswick............0... 72,197 70,436 1,196 120 96 230 119 
Ruiter, oe aes 51,431 51,110 121 42. 31 74 53 
Urbatiscee cea oe 20,766 19,326 1,075 78 65 156 66 
Quebec es tet ee as ci 387,052} 253,293 | 110,829 | 14,361 | 4,409 2,311 1,849 
Rinrale asc oe eee & 175,833 | 161,985 8,780] 2,195 | 1,393 426 1,054 ~ 
Urbane eo ee 211,219 91,308 | 102,049 | 12,166} 3,016 |° 1,885 795 
CHEarIOn eee ee eee 745,889 | 345,210] 330,148 | 13,761 | 44,106 9,794 2,870 
Rurate ee ee ee 304,589 | 198,186 | 980,579] 8,536 | 10,433 4,859 1,996 
Uthanv Sheri ecs 441,300] 147,024] 249,569 | 5,225 | 33,673 4,935 - 874 
Manitobad:.2-.;.09 oo eee 134,663 | 118,483 7,393 | 1,160 | 6,537 549 541 
Raval pty: eee 78, 787 73,727 1,908 324 | 2,068 296 | ~ 464 
Urbanyouc kk eee 55,876 44,756 5, 485 836 | 4,469 253 77 
Saskatchewan.................. 192,752 | 179,897 3,746 529 | 7,072 366 1, 142 
Rurabhs sees. Aeet tn 131,188 | 128, 121 713 307 | 1,102] - 166 779 
Urbades., (eee ak Cae 61,564 51,776 3,033 222 | 5,970 200 363 
Albertastete! =. sesh ee 165,366 | ~ 156,442 3, 606 398 | 3,748 207 965 
Rursley,. ea oo. eee 105,508 | 103,618 361 260 542 37 690 
Urbane. eee ok. seen 59, 858 52, 824 3,245 138 | 3,206 170 275 
British Columbia.............. 166,216 | 151,627 2,076 786 | 9,970 240 1,517 
Raraie see 2 ee 80,937 |- 77,252 225 207 | 1,837 77 1,339 
Urberek Cee ee oe 85,279 74,375 1,851 579 | 8,133 163 178 
Cansdaveo eee he ee 1,984,286 | 1,393,895 | 459,646 | 31,391 | 76,105 | 14,088 9,161 
Burst. 3 a ee 1,002,397 | 867,858 | 92,740 | 11,884 | 17,506 5,946 6,463 
Urbane cs etek. See t: 981,889 | 526,037 | 366,906 | 19,507 | 58,599 8,142 2,698 


‘Includes brick veneer. Includes 3,460 dwellings of which material of construction was not specified. 
’Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories, ; 
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Among the provinces, Ontario and Quebec show by far the highest percentage 


of dwellings constructed of brick (44-3 p.c. in Ontario and 28-6 p.c. in Quebec) 


and Prince Edward Island shows the lowest with only 0-5 p.c. Stone is not used 
widely for the construction of dwellings in Canada. In Quebec province, 3-7 p.c. 
of all dwellings are constructed of this material and in Ontario 1-8 p.c., and the stone 
dwellings in these provinces constitute about 90 p.c. of the total dwellings of this 


construction in the nine provinces. In Table 35 dwellings are classified according 


to materials of construction for 1931. 

Type and Tenure of Homes.—Of the 1,007,337 structurally separate rural 
units, 97 p.c. were single houses and the bulk of the remainder were semi-detached 
houses. In the case of the 1,206,706 urban units, only 58 p.c. were single houses, 
29 p.c. were apartment houses, and 10 p.c. were semi-detached houses. The 
1,984,286 dwellings in the nine provinces accommodated a total of 2,252,729 house- 
holds of which slightly more than 60 p.c. were in dwellings occupied by owners. 
The percentage of rural households in dwellings occupied by owners in 1931 was 79 
p.c. and that of urban, about 45 p.c. This information is shown by provinces in 
Table 36. 


36.—Households! Classified According to Whether in Owned or Rented Dwellings, 
Rural and Urban, by Provinces, 1931. 


Percentage 

In In Rented Dwellings. || of Householders 

; Total Owned who are: 
Province, ete. House- Dwell- 


holds.} ings. 


Total. ere i he Owners.| Tenants 


No. No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island.................. 18,734 15,871] 2,863) 2,817 46] 84-72 15-28 
BONER eon tee. ee oe 14,475 13,474] 1,001 970 31) 93-08 6-92 
MS TINNY Se mF Be aie ccl cas acs ota Wie s aha baa et 4,259 2,397 1, 862 1,847 15 56-28 43-72 
MMC UT IE 5c) Gaidtcte aisio sete ccastel cates ieee .« 108, 674 75,208] 33,466] “32,920 546], 69-21] 30-79 
oa, 0% lly gad 60,832) 52,216] 8,616] 8,293] 323] 85-84 14-16 
URGE 5,5 asi plate 4 aA rae aa 47,842 22,992) 24,850} 24,627 223] 48-06] 51-94 
ISM STUDS WICK c~. sc es cc koe Cbenee cs 80, 292 54,117) 26,175) 25,856 319], 67-40} 32-60 
trae 2. S, Meet 8s ia) ek Crete eees 52,776 43,390) 9,386] 9,153 233]) 82-22) 17-78 
Dasari Res 7, doe 27,516 10,727] 16,789) 16,703 86] 38-98] 61-02 
0 a re 535,472] 256,629] 278,843] 277,240} 1,603] 47-93] 52-07 
MEA. oe co we'a's.ne 8d cco 0 <8 178,294) 150,562) 27,732} 26,869 863]| 84-45) 15-55 
LEST a es ea ie © Se 357,178! 106,067|| 251,111) 250,371 740), 29-70) 70-30 
Re eo 6 os, ec oG'o drele's wien 810,157) 497,242! 312,915) 309,677} 3,238] 61-38] 38-62 
Re aes 309,048} 233,527] 75,521] 73,575] 1,946] 75-56] 24-44 
oS aac Sia a uce Oks o.niee ne es 501,109} 263,715] 237,394) 236, 102 1,292) 52-63) 47-37 
a a a A a 148,590 94,976) 53,614) 52,653 961) 63-92} 36-08 
fp ot 8 ee Se. 79,074]  59,820l| 19,245] 18,539) 706), +75-66) 24-34 
MPA eeFi n oie hy. isteiaceis eran (evap, 69,516 35, 147)) 34,369) 34,114 255 50-56 49-44 
TEIN Soo) ied ures «ows wee . 199,385} 143,290) 56,095} 53,273} 2,822! 71-87) 28-13 
eee ee aed 132, 202 106, 54 25,656) 23,555 2,101 80-59 19-41 
uM Me Bel oS eae 767,185 36, 7441 30,439] 29,718 721) 54-69) « 45-31 
Alberta J6 Gistd ASS eS 173,502} 121,491] 52,011) 50,126} 1,885] 70-02). 29-98 
| ES ee ee an ee 105,772 85,470) 20,302} 18,708 1,594 80-81; 19-19 
a ee ee are 67,730 36,021) 31,709} 31,418 291) 53-18} 46-82 
es IN 177,923} 104,072)| 73,851) 71,765) 2,086) 58-49) 41-51 
| Se A ee aerate 79,541] 52,798] 26,743] 24,928] 1,815] 66-38] © 33-62 
BMT AE hae Beek ils ciers aia elbeere gs 98,382 51,274|| 47,108) 46,837 271)| 52-12) ». 47-88 
Canada (9 Provinces).................. 252525 729| 1,362,896) 889,833) 876,327] 13,506] 60-50) 39-50 
St 1,012,014) 797,812! 214,202) 204,590} 9,612] 78-83) © 21-17 
a geo ae Sa 1,240,715) 565,084! 675,631) 671,737) 3,894) 45-55) 54-45 


1 Exclusive of hotels, rooming houses, institutions, etc. 
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Section 15.—Occupations of the People. 


At pp. 134-147 of the 1929 Year Book a rather extended summary of occupations 
of the Canadian people was given for the census year 1921. It has not been found 
possible to summarize the occupational data for the 1931 Census in this edition, 
but the detailed tabulations are well advanced and it is expected that this section, 
which is the only part of the Census of 1931 that remains to be covered, will be 
dealt with in the 1937 Year Book. Preliminary results of the Occupation Census 
have been published in census bulletins: XXVIII.—Gainfully Employed Ten 
Years of Age and Over Classified According to Occupation and Sex for Cities of 
30,000 and Over, 1931; XXXI.—Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over 
for Canada and Provinces, 1931; XXXIV.—Ages of the Gainfully Employed Ten 
Years of Age and Over for Canada and Provinces, 1931; XXX VI.—Gainfully 
Employed Ten Years of Age and Over by Industry and Sex for Canada and the 
Provinces and for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1931; XLV.—Racial Origins of Gain- 
fully Occupied, Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces; XLVI.— 
Birthplaces of Gainfully Occupied Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the 
Provinces; XLVII.—Conjugal Condition of Gainfully Occupied Females Fifteen 
Years of Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces. These bulletins may be 
obtained from the Dominion Statistician. 

The reader is referred to Section 1, Part I of the Chapter on Labour and Wages 
for statistics of wage-earners in Canada. 7 


Section 16.—Annual Estimates of Population. 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different 
countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations 
are adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date 
with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and 
subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. 
This method is impracticable for Canada, with 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed in both directions every day by many thousands 
of people. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of making the | 
estimates vary. Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in 
estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method involves 
the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 
it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or 
decennial .inter-censal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of population 
have been purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior to the Census 
of 1931. They have now been worked out on a basis which takes into consideration 
collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed to state the 
populations at inter-censal periods more accurately than any before published. 


The new method upon which calculations are based was described at pp. 108- 
109 of the 1932 Year Book.* 


——-—_ 


*The table of estimates on p. 141 and the description of the method upon which calculations are based 
are the work of M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Census Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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37.—Estimates of the, Population of canals, Fos Inter-Censal jYears, by Provinces, 
1867-1935. 


Nots.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population figure. 
(000’s omitted.) 
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1These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 2These figures have 
been revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Section 17.—Area and Population of the British Empire. 


Since the War the boundaries of the British Empire have been contracted 
by the voluntary retirement from Egypt in 1922 and expanded by the addition of 
various territories under mandate as a result of the Treaty of Versailles. ‘The 
increases of territory were mainly in Africa, where the Tanganyika Territory, 
Southwest Africa, and portions of the Cameroons and Togoland, with an aggregate 
area of 736,000 square miles and an estimated population of over 5,000,000 (1921) 
came under Empire control. In Asia, the territories acquired by mandate from the 
League of Nations include Palestine and Transjordania, with 1,335,821 inhabitants 
on an area of 25,802 square miles. In the Pacific, the territories added to the 
Empire include Western Samoa, the Territory of New Guinea, the Bismarck archi- 
pelago and part of the Solomon islands, all of which were formerly German pos- 
sessions. According to the most reliable estimates, the total area of these regions 
is 92,141 square miles and the population 445,650. 


Statistics of the areas and populations of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1931, together with comparative figures of populations for 1921 and 1911, 
are given in a table on p. 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 18.—Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents, 
and details of each country, as in 1931, are given in a table on pp. 168 to 169 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS.* 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.+ The system of registration by clergy was continued after 
the cession of the country to the British, and was extended to the newly-formed 
Protestant congregations of Lower Canada by an Act of 1795, but the registration, 
particularly of births, among these latter remained seriously defective, both in 
Lower Canada and in the new province of Upper Canada, the pioneer settlers 
often going out into the wilds far from the authority of government and the minis- 
trations of religion. An early attempt was made to remedy the situation through 
the census, by including a schedule requesting births and deaths for the preceding 
year, but the efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the Censuses 
of 1851 and 1861 produced most unsatisfactory results, nevertheless, in spite of 
the inherent unsoundness of securing, at a point of time in a decennial census, 
a record of births and deaths occurring over a considerable period of time, this 
method was followed down to 1911, when the obviously untrustworthy character 
of the results led to the discarding of the data obtained at the inquiry. 


In English-speaking Canada, the earlier scheme of registration of baptisms, 
burials and marriages by the clergy was succeeded after Confederation by Acts 
for the enforcement of registration of births, deaths and marriages with the civil 
authorities. Such Acts were passed in Nova Scotia in 1864, in Ontario in 1869, 
in British Columbia in 1872, in Manitoba in 1881, in New Brunswick in 1887, 
and in Prince Edward Island in 1906. The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
were not established until 1905 and, until provincial Acts were passed after this 
date, civil registration in these provinces was governed by ordinances for the North- 
west Territories, the first of which was passed in 1888. 


The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when, in most of the 


_ provinces, the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
_ abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 


passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 


_ operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of 


_ the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 


_ accurate or comparable vital statistics. 


* This chapter has been revised by W. R. Tracey, B.A., Chief, Vital Statistics, Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 


Population’’, 


| For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details, by years, of this 


_ movement of population, see Vol. V. of the Census of Canada, 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census 
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of Canada, 1881, pp. 134-145. 
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The 1912 Commission on Official Statistics, recommended that “for the Dom- 
inion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important that uniform 
data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true interprovincial 
and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the provinces with 
the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without sacrificing the 
liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical requirements”. Yet, 
prior to 1920, it was impossible to compile any satisfactory series of vital statistics 
figures for Canada as a whole. Among the obstacles to such a national compilation 
were the inequalities of registration between the provinces, the lack of uniformity 
in classification and in the method of presentation, the omission in some cases 
of important data, the choice in some cases of the fiscal instead of the calendar 
year as the unit of time, and the fact that for some of the provinces within com- 
paratively recent years the series of publications was broken, while for New Bruns- 
wick no provincial vital statistics at all were published from 1895 until 1920. 


Co-operation was finally effected as a consequence of the establishment of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically 
provided that the Bureau should publish an annual report on vital statistics. A 
scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and submitted to the various provinces; 
then Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital statistics were held in June and 
December, 1918, when final discussions took place. 


In 1919, as a result of conference, a plan was devised whereby the Bureau of 
Statistics and the Registrar General’s office in each province would co-operate 
in producing National Vital Statistics for the Dominion. Under this national 
system, while registration of births, deaths and marriages is carried out as hereto- 
‘fore by the provincial authorities, the legislation of each province conforms in its 
essentials to a model bill, prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, one of 
the features of which was compulsory registration. The Bureau of Statistics 
undertakes compilation and tabulation. 


Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces except 
Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 to 1925. 
The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Statistician. 

Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 

The final reports for 1926 to 1933, including the statistics of all the nine provinces, 
have appeared and may be procured from the Dominion Statistician. 


The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
and compiled since 1924. They are not, however, presented with those of the 
nine provinces in the tables of this chapter because the figures are not regarded as 
complete, the details are in many cases not available, and the small and varying 
population is not known with sufficient accuracy for each year to enable the rates to 
be calculated. As these territories contain less than 1/700th of the population of 
Canada, their vital statistics are a negligible factor in the total. Births, marriages 
and deaths in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, for the years 1924-33, are 
summarized in the statement herewith:— 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF YUKON AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, 1924-33. 


The Northwest Territories. 


Year. 
Births. Marriages. | Deaths. Births. Marriages. | Deaths. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
TEs Diexata:s o.5.0 wis Se 5 31 5 95 39 47 
is oie 5 nun a iso's vas 22 17 57 35 32 
LARA Se 35 ce RB ee 27 12 75 3 51 
oo ee ae 29 19 126 20 133 
Re CMP eels iste, sie. 00 s/siere ss 30 13 222 30 367 
DM rays saeap ss eens 35 10 133 29 168 
DEMIR Rrctee eso Senses sie 2 > 45 17 232 36 206 
HS oo Jha Ogg OORne ae aeee 40 24 141 36 106 
EV: 3c 5 oS eae 44 26 195 33 122 
oe 58 15 179 26 128 


Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the student who 
uses either the tables which follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for comparative purposes. First, in spite of the improvements of the 
past decade, registration generally, and the registration of births in particular, is 
not universally carried out. The great extent of the country and the isolation of 
many of its inhabitants partly account for this unsatisfactory situation. Secondly, 
the very considerable differences in the age and sex distribution of the population in 
different provinces make comparisons of crude birth rates and crude death rates as 
among the provinces unfair and misleading. All rates in this chapter have been 
recalculated on the basis of the revised estimates of population given on p. 141. 


The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 


by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


Section 1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1934, by provinces, in Table 1. 


The province of Quebec is regarded as having one of the highest rates of natural 
increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area. The rate was 17-1 in 1931 and, 
while it has been appreciably reduced in line with common experience almost every- 
where, it stood at 14-7 in 1934. Saskatchewan, Alberta and New Brunswick follow 
Quebec in the order given. In the case of the two western provinces the high rates 


of natural increase are due to their relatively younger populations and lower crude 


death rates, but in the case of New Brunswick the condition of an abnormally high 

birth rate combined with a high death rate exists. The high rates for these prov- 

inces brought the averages for Canada up to 13-3 in 1926, 13-4 in 1927, 13-0 in 
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1928, 12-2 in 1929, 13-2 in 1930, 13-1 in 1931, 12-6 in 1982, 11-3 in 1933 and 
11-1 in 1934. The rate of natural increase in 1933 was 7-9 per 1,000 in Australia, 
8-6 in New Zealand, 2-1 in England and Wales, 4-4 in Scotland and 5-7 in the Irish 
Free State, so that Canada compares quite favourably with other British countries. 
The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of the mean population for other countries 
in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1938, except where stated in 
parentheses: Denmark, 6-7; Japan, 13-8; Netherlands, 12-0; Norway, 4-6; Finland, 
4-5; Italy, 10-1; Switzerland, 5-0; Sweden, 2-5; Spain, 11-9 (1932); France, 0-5; 
Belgium, 3-3; United States, 5-9; Union of South Africa (whites), 14-3. 


During recent years the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 
has declined. In 1921 the rate was 17-8; it declined to 13-3 in 1926 and 12-2 in 
1929. After 1929 there was a temporary improvement but, as Table 1 shows, 
the rates for 1932, 1933 and 1934, 12-6, 11-3 and 11-1 respectively, continued the 


downward trend. 


BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES AND RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE 
IN CANADA 
I9p26-!1934 
RATES PER 1000 POPULATION 
(Exctusive of tHE NoRTH West TERRITORIES AND YUKON) 
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Statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in cities and 
towns of 10,000 and over are given for the calendar years 1933 and 1934 in Table 2 
but these are not worked out as rates per 1,000 of population, though the census 
populations in 1931, which are also given, furnish some guide to the rates of natural 
increase. Particularly notable in this table are the larger proportionate numbers of 
births in such cities as Montreal and Quebec, as compared with Toronto, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver. These higher birth rates are, in part, counter- 
balanced by considerably higher death rates, but the natural increases in Quebec 
cities are still considerably higher than in the cities of other provinces. 
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1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1931-34, with Averages 1921-25 and 1926-30. 
Nors.—For other than census years birth, marriage and death rates are calculated on estimated popu- 


lation (see p. 141). Figures for individual years 1921-25 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 Year Book and 
for 1926-30 at p. 150 of the 1933 Year Book. 


: Marri- Rate of 
Birth age Death | Excess Nakoral 
; : Rate | Marri- | Rate Bate aomall 
Province. Births.|per 1,000 1,000 Deaths.|per 1,000] Births |-"°T°ase 
Popu=. | 92°: a Bie Popu- | over PD. ag 
lation. iont lation. | Deaths. tuition. 
No No. No No 


Prince Edward Island. .Av. 1921-25} 1,966 22-6 473 5-4) 1,085 12-5 881 10-1 
Av. 1926-30} 1,734 19-7 473 5-4 6 11-0 765 8-7 
1931 1,879 213 490 5-6 912 10-4 967 10-9 
1932 2,027 22-8 456 5-1 1,051 11-8 976 11-0 
1933 1,946 21-9 481 5-4 1,032 11-6 914 10-3 
1934 1,943 21-8 536 6-0 1,033 11-6 910 10-2 
IOVS SCOCIA« occ cc cc ces Av. 1921-25] 12,119 23-4 3,186 6-1 6,519 12-6 5, 600 10-8 
Av. 1926-30} 11,016 21-4 3,224 6-3 6,362 12-4 4,654 9-0 
POSTS TT G15 22-6 3,394 6-6 5,968 11-6 5, 647 11-0 
1932] 11,629 22-4 3,197 6-2 6,159 11-9 5,470 10-5 
1933} 11,164 21-4 3,316 6-4 6,045 11-6 5,119 9-8 
1934} 11,407 21-7 3,796 7-2 6,028 11-5 5,379 10-2 
New Brunswick........ Av. 1921-25} 11,080 28-4) 2,953 7-6} 5,093 13-1 5, 987 15-3 
Av. 1926-30} 10,327 25-8 2,970 7-4 5,019 12-5 5,308 13-3 
1931} 10,801 26-5 2,544 6-2 4,644 11-4 6,157 15-1 
1932} 10,810 26-2 2,380 5-8 4,554 11-0 6,256 15-2 
1933] 10,037 23-9 2,517 6-0 4,908 11-7 5,129 12-2 
1934) 10,164 23-9 3,045 [[o@ 4,665 11-0 5,499 12-9 
REEL OST Sa Av. 1926-30] 82,771 30-5} 18,731 6-9} 36,645 13-5} 46,126 17-0 
1931] 83,606 29-1] 16,783 5-8) 384,487 12-0} 49,119 17-1 
1932} 82,216 28-3} 15,115 5-2} 33,088 11-4} 49,128 16-9 
1933} 76,920 25-9) 15,337 5-2) 31,636 10-7} 45,284 15-2 
1934] 76,432 25-3] 18,242 6-0} 31,929 10-6] 44,503 14-7 
OEATION Ue dcctic os cesses Av. 1921-25) 71,454 23-7| 24,037 8-0) 34,252 11-3] 37,202 12-4 
Av. 1926-30] 68,703 21-0} 25,449 7-8} 36,650 11-2} 32,053 9-8 
1931) 69,209 20-2) 23,771 6-9} 35,705 10-4] 338,504 9-8 
1932} 66,842 19-2} 22,224 6-4] 36,469 10-5] 30,373 8-7 
1933] 63,646 18-1] 22,587 6-4} 35,301 10-0} 28,345 8-1 
1934] 62,234 17-5| 25,874 7-3) 35,119 9-9} 27,115 7°6 
MURTTGO Rec iics< cick. « < Av. 1921-25] 16,590 26-8 4, 634 7°5 5,348 8-6} 11,242 18-2 
Av. 1926-30] 14,391 21-7 4,951 7-5 5,507 8-3 8, 884 13-4 
1931} 14,376 20-5 4,888 7-0 5,319 7-6 9,057 12-9 
1932} 14,124 19-9 4,729 6-7 5,341 7-5 8,783 12-4 
1933} 138,304 18-4 4,819 6-7 5,455 7-6 7,849 10-8 
1934] 13,310 18-2 5,296 7-2 5,169 7-1 8,141 11-1 
Saskatchewan.......... Av. 1921-25} 21,580 27-7 4,982 6-4> 5,859 qo). 15; 721 20-2 
Av. 1926-30] 21,298 24-7 6, 036 7-0 6, 256 7-3} 15,042 17-4 
1931} 21,331 23-1 5,700 6-2 6,066 6-6) 15,265 16-5 
1932) 20,814 22-3 6,772 6-2 6,044 6-5} 14,770 15-8 
* 19383] 20,145 21-2 §,371 5-6 6, 024 6-3} 14,121 14-9 
1934] 19,764 20-5) 5,519 5-7] 5,924 6-1] 13,840 14:4 
BRET yc. ce vce e ee Av. 1921-25] 15,461 26-0 4,313 7-3 4,953 8-3] 10,508 17-7 
Av. 1926-30] 15,924 24-2 5,265 8-0 5,530 8-4) 10,394 15-8 
1931] 17,252 23-6 5,142 7:0 5,302 7-2) 11,950 16-4 
1932] 16,990 23-0 5,054 6-8 5,521 7-5} 11,469 15-5 
1983} 16,123 21-3 5,389 7-1 5,346 CAPO a7 F 14-2 
1934] 16,236 21-1 6,053 7-9 5,337 6-9} 10,899 14-2 
British Columbia....... Av. 1921-25} 10,256 18-4) 3,971 reali 2h eye 8-7 5,444 9-7 
Av. 1926-30] 10,356 16-2 4,786 7-5 5,986 9-3 4,370 6-9 
1931] 10,404 15-0 3,879 5-6 6,114 8-8 4,290 6-2 
1932| 10,214 14-5 3, 604 5-1 6, 150 8-7 4,064 5-8 
1933 9, 583 13-5 4,048 5:7 6, 221 8-7 3,362 4-8 
1934 9,813 13-5 4,771 6-6 6,378 8-8 8,435 4-7 
Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories)'...... Av. 1926-30} 236,520 24-1| 71,885 7-3] 108,924 11-1) 127,596 13-0 
1931} 240,473 23°2| 66,591 6-4) 104,517 10-1) 135,956 13-1 
1932] 235, 666 22°5| 62,531 6-0} 104,377 9-9} 131,289 12-6 
1933] 222,868 20-9) 63,865 6-0) 101,968 9-6) 120,900 11-3 
1934| 221,303 20-5) 73,092 6-8} 101,582 9-4) 119,721 11-1 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Excess of Births over Deaths, in Cities 
and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1933 and 1934. 


Bi Marri Death foe 
Province and City Be oe irths. arriages. eaths. ae pres 
or Town. 1931. ies 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown...... 12,361 By") 358 158 146 252 268 85 90 
Nova Scotia— 
(Glace: Bay. .ts6< es 20,706 602 715 159 182 235 256 367 459 
ibteee, 0) aon see 59,275 | 1,591 1,607 541 607 883 927 708 680 
Sy GNeV tac ser 23,089 512 588 163 230 213 228 299 360 
New Brunswick— 
Monctonta.. cae ciels-s 20, 689 463 480 200 | ° 224 266 240 197 240 
SaintJohn.o02 sr. 47,514 lea 1,211 348 397 726 626 401 585 
Quebec— ; 
Chicoutim-.-e-eeee 11,877 499 486 80 109 247 248 252 238 
(Gran Dyan seuss cients 10,587 348 348 58 80 76 110 272 238 
ala cs csc eter sietee 29,433 852 853 1 233 343 335 509 518 
VOWCtCOscetecistersiictetee 10,765 334 285 ae PE 175 170 159 115 
Machines .se. 2. cece 18, 630 373 368 73 82 179 182 194 186 
WESVISKO. sas cacbenaeee 11,724 261 242 dey 43 204 201 57 41 
Montrealite ..ncece 818,577 | 18,449 | 18,4638 | 5,727] 6,183 9,239 | 9,261 9,210 9,202 
Outremonti)....ee. - 28,641 2 166 209 166 179 —72 —97 
Quebect een ia: 130,594 | 4,049] 4,017 691 811 | 2,043 1,874 | 2,006 2,148 
St. Hyacinthe...... 13,448 839 331 91 94 294 255 45 76 
St. Jean’ aren. ile 200 278 296 48 81 111 112 167 184 
Shawinigan Falls... 15,345 559 530 50 79 159 141 400 389 
Sherbrooke......... 28, 933 730 728 226 295 416 429 314 299 
Sorel en. eee 10,320 246 248 42 44 129 127 117 121 
Thetford Mines..... 10,701 305 364 35 58 146 132 159 232 
Three Rivers....... 35,450 | 1,050] 1,196 221 249 598 676 452 520 
Valleyfield.......... 11,411 326 367 72 113 147 152 179 215 
Verdunee en ceeentre 60, 745 1,003 925 309 308 409 463 594 462 
Westmount......... 24, 235 305 312 268 286 231 279 74 33 
Ontario— 
Belleville tac esiceie: 13,790 349 367 130 175 208 209} ~ 141 158 
Brantlord sass sete 30, 107 - 630 575 242 312 376 350 254 225 
CHathamieencticere: 14,569 468 506 174 180 288 265 180 241 
Cornwalltee cee ee: 11,126 465 434 134 222 209 240 256 194 
East Windsor....... 14,251 296 242 84 91 49 38 247 204 
Fort William........ 26,277 535 474 227 223 198 186 337 288 
Galt aesee. sache os 14, 006 282 289 78 80 201 196 81 93 
Guelphts fin coe. 21,075 356 327 157 192 236 242 120 85 
Hamilton... cone 155,547] 2,864 1 2,730] 1,146) 1,323 1,406 | 1,462 1,458 1,268 
Kingstoncses «cen 23,439 685 609 224 246 445 452 240 157 
Kaitehenens s.r. 30,793 693 727 260 282 354 310 339 417 
MOndOne te cece 71,148 | 1,281 13337 585 692 | 1,019 1,005 262 332 
Niagara Falls....... 19,046 398 405 156 182 206 202 192 203 
North Bays... cc: 15,528 387 368 103 164 138 176 249 192 
Oshawa nec. asc 23,439 469 510 170 217 167 195 302 315 
OttaWaee see een 126,872 | 2,873 | 2,824 937 | 1,060] 1,701 1,618 1h 72 1, 206 
Owen Sound........ 12, 839 316 323 118 129 179 “164 137 159 
Peterborough....... PURI | 567 545 182 230 290 353 277 192 
Port, Arohuresce ae 19,818 518 A477 203 209 187 189 331 288 
St. Catharines...... 24,753 573 605 208 234 281 271 292 334 
St. Dhomasi.enee: 15,430 258 323 108 144 225 224 33 99 
Sandwichwescsincas: 10,715 149 160 64 48 63 54 86 106 
Sarnlasa. aceeneouee. 18,191 378 400 105 129 235 220 143 180 
Sault Ste. Marie. 23, 082 564 493 146 209 187 214 377 279 
Siratiord.e.-nee ees. 17,742 307 320 117 131 198 191 109 129 
SUH OUT A Sa canmmscboe 18,518 TAY) 767 190 287 212 229 505 538 
PPimminseeccn seats 14,200 545 590 184 205 163 170 382 420 
Toronto...... eee, 631,207 | 11,286 | 10,615 | 5,825) 6,317 6,485 6,266 | 4,801 4,349 
Walkerville......... 10, 105 393 377 104 105 197 189 196 188 
Welland... unos. 10,709 292 254a|tee LOL 151 121 152 171 102 
WONGSON. coc nem ones 63, 108 1,085 L122 497 600 486 581 599 541 
Woodstock.......... 11,395 246 214 100 90 181 195 65 19 
Manitoba— 
Brandon? oraeoe .. 17, 082 297 270 208 189 216 209 81 61 
St: Bonifaces. 2.2... 16,305 1,028 1,024 153 134 395 368 633 656 


Winnipes.:.. .. <n. << 218,785 | 3,786 |. 3,728} 2,308] 2,4921 1,656! 1,663) 2,130 2,065 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths, and Excess of Births over Deaths, in Cities 
and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


Cc Birth Marri Deaths. Be a 
P : ensus irths. arriages. eaths. ; irths over 
Pr ‘eth City eran Deaths. 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan— : 
Moose Jaw.......... 21,299 463 426 197 178 217 186 246 240 
FReailis 8S eels os 53,209 |. 1,174] 1,231 520:}.= 537 457 448 717 783 
Saskatoon.......... 43,291 892 857 458 413 429 453 463 404 
Alberta— 
RO RIPAIY A, hws vo0% os 83,761 | 1,624] 1,601 999 | 1,005 708 723 916 878 
Edmonton.......... 79,197 | 2,085 | 2,148|° 1,137] 1,315 870 883 1215 1,265 
meth bridge. .......-. 13,489 517 458 238 284 198 212 319 246 
Medicine Hat....... 10,300 320 343 151 163 123 118 197 225 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster... 17,524 535 544 119 150 286 20 249 267 
Vancouver.......... 246,593 | 3,188 | 3,179] 1,776] 2,137] 2,239] 2,211 949 968 
WACEOTIS: soee5 cas 39, 082 674 714 336 346 543 589 131 125 


Natural Increase by Sex.—According to Table 3, the number of male children 
born in 1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934 in Canada exceeded the total male deaths for 
those years by 67,093, 64,929, 59,663 and 58,099 respectively, while the gains in the 
female population during the same periods were 68,863, 66,360, 61,287 and 61,622. 
Thus, while the number of male children born exceeded the females in each year, 
the higher mortality among males resulted in a net excess of the natural increase of 
the females in every case. 


3.—Births, Deaths and Natural Increase in Canada,'! by Provinces and for each Sex, 
1934, with Totals, 1931-34 and Averages 1926-30. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
Year |] 
and Excess of Excess of Excess of 
Province. Births. | Deaths. |Births over] Births. | Deaths. |Births over|Births over 
Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1934. é 
Prince Edward Island. . 988 517 955 516 439 910 
* Nova Scotia........... 5,878 3,179 5,529 2,849 2,680 5,379 
New Brunswick........ 5,149 2,517 5,015 2,148 2,867 5,499 
MIG ccs ess caces.- 39, 123 16, 802 37,309 15, 127 22,182 44 503 
a 31,850 18,731 30,384 16,388 13,996 27,115 
MEANITODA.............. 6, 842 2,920 6,468 2,249 4,219 8,141 
Saskatchewan.......... 10,175 3,423 9,589 2,501 7,088 13, 840 
a 8, 246 3,149 7,990 2,188 5,802 10,899 
British Columbia...... 5,072 3,986 4,741 2,392 2,349 3,435 
Canada! Ay. 1926-30... 121, 552 58,351 114, 968 50,573 64,395 127,596 
Totals, 1931...) 123,622 56,529 116,851 47,988 68, 863 135,956 
Totals, 1932...| 121,082 56,153 114,584 48, 224 66,360 131, 289 
Totals, 1933...) 114,388 54,725 108, 480 47,243 61,237 120,990 
Totals, 1934...| 113,323 55, 224 107,980 46,358 61, 622 119,721 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Section 2.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world the birth rate has, in the 
past generation, been on the decline, though the consequent reduction in the rate of 
natural increase has been partly offset by the synchronous decline in the death rate. 


The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1923, thence by successive stages to 16-6 in 1927, 
rising to 16-7 in 1928, but thereafter falling gradually each year to 14-4 in 1933. 


Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 21-4 in 
1920 and 19-1 in 1928, falling slightly to 19-0 in 1925 and again to 18-8 in 1926, 
. 18-1 in 19380, 17-5 in 1931, 17-3 in 1932 and 16-3 in 1933. In Germany, again, 
the crude birth rate was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 
25-9 in 1920, 20-7 in 1925, 17-5in 1930, 16-0 in 1931, 15-1 in 1932 and 14-7 in 1938. 

In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, 
being 20-5 per 1,000 in 1934. This, however, is largely due to the influence of 
Quebec, where the rate, although declining, stood at 25-3 per 1,000 in 1934, as 
compared with 17-5 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied 
from a low of 18-5 in British Columbia to a high of 23-9 in New Brunswick. 

Statistics of births and birth rates for the years 1931-34, with averages for 1921- 
25and 1926-30, are given by provinces in Table 4. The averages for the former period 
are exclusive of the province of Quebec which was not then in the registration area. 


4.—Numbers of Live Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1931-34, with Averages, 
1921-25 and 1926-30. 


A.—NUMBERS OF LIVE BIRTHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
Averages, 1921-25....... 1,966] 12,119] 11,080 1 71,454] 16,590} 21,580] 15,461) 10,256 a 
Averages, 1926-30....... 1,734] 11,016) 10,327] 82,771) 68,703] 14,391} 21,298} 15,924] 10,356 236, 520 

LOSW sca reck hs 1,879} 11,615} 10,801] 83,606} 69,209) 14,376) 21,331] 17,252) 10,404 240,473 
0 LOR DP Pere EMA a 2,027) 11,629] 10,810} 82,216} 66,842) 14,124] 20,814] 16,990] 10,214 235, 666 
OSS Nee hers ce 1,946} 11,164] 10,037] 76,920) 63,646] 13,304] 20,145] 16,123) 9,583 222,868 
LOS4 na eee eee: 1,943] 11,407) 10,164] 76,432) 62,234] 13,310) 19,764] 16,236) 9,813 221,303 


B.—BIRTH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Averages, 1921-25....... 22-6 23-4 28-4 1 23-7 26-8] 27-7 26-0 18-4 q 

Averages, 1926-30....... 19-7} 21-4 25-8) <30-5]  21-0/ 21-7) 24-7) 24-2) “16:2 24-1 
LOST ered cee 21-3) 2256) 926-51) 829-1) 20°25 6205) Ses tl 236s eto. O 23 -2 
193 ee cols ee 22-8} 22-41 26-2) 28-3 19-2 19-9} 22-3] 23-0) 14-5 22-5 
LOSS eee eee 21-9} 21-4] 23-9) 25-9 18-1 18-4; 21-2) 21-3 13-5 20-9 
O34 tes Sate 21-8) > 21-7%| 23-91" 25-3 17-5 18/32) ee20) 21-1 13-5 20-5 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Fertility Rates.—The crude birth rate of a young country is subject to in- 
fluences which vitiate comparison with older lands. These influences are the result, 
to some extent, of differences in age or sex constitution or in conjugal condition. 
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For this reason birth rates are frequently based on the number of births per thousand 
women within suitably chosen age-groups. Such rates are commonly known as 
fertility rates or nuptial birth rates. 


Table 5 gives fertility rates of married women of child-bearing ages in five- 
year age-groups, by provinces, for the years 1921, 1922, 1930, 1931 and 1932. It 
is thought safer to confine such rates to census years and those adjacent to the 
census years, owing to the [possible changes in the sex and age distribution of the 
population over a longer period. For the province of Quebec and for the total of 
the nine provinces it was necessary to limit the rates to the three years 1930-32, 
as the necessary data for 1921 and 1922 are not available. 


The great disparity between the fertility at the different ages is strongly brought 
out in the table. Thus, to take the figures for Canada in 1931, the fertility rate 
at ages 20-24 years was nearly 40 p.c. greater than at 25-29 years, about double 
the rate at 30-34 years, three times the rate at 35-39 years, nearly seven times the 
rate at 40-44 years and more than 50 times the rate at 45-49 years. The table 
shows distinctly higher fertility for the age-group 15-19 years than at 20-24 years 
but the interpretation of the rate for the younger age-group is doubtful since the 
statistics of certain countries which tabulate first births by duration of marriage 
indicate that this group contains a considerably higher percentage of cases where 
conception took place before marriage than the group 20-24 years. 


There was a general lowering of these specific fertility rates over the ten-year 
period 1921-31. Thus, in the eight provinces comprising the registration area 
as of 1921 the rate for married women between the 20th and 25th birthdays fell 
from 363 per thousand in 1921 to 330 per thousand in 1931, for those between the 
25th and 30th birthdays the fall was from 261 to 225, for those between the 30th 
and 35th birthdays from 190 to 153 and for the next three age-groups from 131 to 
100, from 56 to 41 and from 8-0 to 4-8 respectively. The fall was proportionately 
greater in the higher than the lower age-groups. The age-group 15 to 19 shows an 
upward rather than a downward trend, but the number of married women in this 
age-group is comparatively small, and the remarks made above regarding their 
high fertility should be borne in mind. 


While the marked decline in the number of marriages during the depression 
years from the peak of 1929 contributed to the fall of the Canadian birth rate from 
23-9 in 19380 to 23-2 in 1931 and 22-5 in 1982, the fertility rates for Canada for 
these three years indicate that there was also a decline in the fertility within marriage. 


\ 2 
5.—Specific Fertility Rates of Married Women 15-49 Years of Age, by Provinces, 1921, 
1922, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 


Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women of Ages Specified. 
Province and Year. oc PERE a ECA POI. GERAIS ee Le 
15-19. | 20-24. ; 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-44. | 45-49. 


Prince Edward Island ................. 1921} 487-5 | 425-5 | 316-2] 256-7] 179-9 84-9 11-7 
1922) 487-5 420-9 318-9 248-3 184-5 90-0 7-6 
1930} 401-0 330-3 276-9 209-0 150-7 62-6 5-3 
1931] 460-4 392-6 278-2 213-9 158-0 59-3 4-7 
1932} 529-7 406-1 303-0 249-2 150-7 73-8 7-0 


POON Sian, fnk 6d. Seo ia tetas cae 1921] 497-3 | 381-3 | 281-3} 207-9 | 143-6 65-2 6-5 
4 1922} 491-2 | 364-6 | 264-4] 204-4] 146-2 67-2 7-9 
1930} 510-4 | 356-6 | 251-3} 186-4] 129-0 57-8 6-5 

1931] 545-2 79-4] 258-9 | 179-3] 127-4 57-4 71 

1932} 591-6 | 3874-7! 249-1] 175-1] 126-4 57-5 71 
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5.—Specific Fertility Rates of Married Women 15-49 Years of Age, by Provinces, pcos 
1922, 1930, 1931 and 1932—concluded. 


Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women of Ages Specified. 
15-19. | 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-44. | 45-49. 


—— | —_ | — | | SS | | 


Province and Year. 


New Brunswick..........0c0ceeeeeeeees 19211 501-3] 408-0| 320-1] 244-7| 176-3] 76-3] 11-3 

1922) 479-2] 398-5] 321-6] 248-4] 181-1 84-2 9-6 

1930} 539-5 | 3890-6] 297-8] 217-4} 157-2 83-9 9-1 

1931) 521-5 410-9 297-7 216-2 165-6 80-2 10-9 

1932} 564-2) 394-0] 3801-4} 222-3] 152-2 79-1 8-7 

Quebec wes eed A nr te cee ee eae 1930] 545-1] 460-0] 340-9] 258-4] 197-9 92-6 12-0 

1931] 511-3 | 488-2] 3843-7] 258-0] 193-8 90-0 11-5 

1932} 459-8 | 413-2 | 3387-2] 253-5] 189-4 89-5 11-8 

Onterioietierias ces k ocak ee eee 1921; 505-4} 367-3 | 257-8| 183-9] 122-3 48-6 6-3 

1922| 480-9] 339-8| 244-9] 176-8] 116-7 48-1 4.9 

1930} 519-2] 3385-1] 221-7} 151-8 93-9 37-7 3-5 

1931} 508-5 | 321-2] 213-8} 143-8 89-8 34-7 3-7 

1932} 478-3] 308-0] 204-6} 134-1 86-6 33-3 3-7 

MWianito bas as cnsecciate win Senter eens sie ola 1921] 456-1] 3881-6] 284-1} 202-8} 153-2 67-5 12-7 

1922| 442-3 | 363-9] 266-7} 195-6] 141-5 65-2 8-6 

1930) 424-8 | 329-4] 230-6 | 160-5] 105-3 45-3 5-1 

1931} 424-0} 330-0] 228-7] 155-5} 100-7 43-2 5-7 

1932} 415-7 | 326-3] 218-1] 152-2 96-6 40-6 6-1 

Saskatchnewani.1.4.0 tots de tee 1921} 394-9} 359-4] 258-2] 201-6] 147-3 70:5 12-5 

1922} 410-0} 337-3 | 255-7| 195-4| 146-4 73:3 11-4 

1930| 454-1] 349-2] 253-9] 181-0] 130-3 57-9 7-3 

1931] 437-2] 339-1] 241-9} 170-6] 118-9 50-4 6-9 

1932} 407-5 | 318-4] 287-5 | 157-7] 115-5 56-4 7°6 

Alberta® sastoceek stration comet iee 1922} 402-8] 320-3] 236-4} 180-7} 126-5 62-2 11:0 

1930}; 458-8 362-1 238-5 166-2 115-7 49-8 6-1 

1931) 439-3 328°3 235-7 159-3 106-1 44.6 5-5 

1932} 412-3 | 310-0] 236-2} 157-7] 102-5 45-2 6-3 

British @olumbia.ee esas eee 1921) 356-5 | 300-2| 205-9} 149-0 91-8 85-6 4-1 

1922} 322-8 266-2 198-0 133-7 87-1 35-3 2-8 

1930} 421-9 287-5 187-9 120-9 72:5 27-8 3:6 

1931} 396-2 272-7 176-2 114-0 64-7 23+7 2-6 

1932} 391-3 | 258-7 | 173-8} 106-2 62-2 23-6 2-6 

Registration Area as of 19213.......... 1921; 461-0 | 363-0] 260-7} 190-4) 1380-9 55-9 8-0 

1922} 446-2] 340-5 | 250-2} 183-5 | 126-6 56-1 6-7 

1930) 486-7 | 339-8 | 231-4) 160-4] 105-1 44-4 4-8 

1931} 477-4] 380-3) 225-0] 153-0] 100-0 40-8 4-8 

1932} 463-2 | 316-8 | 218-8} 146-0 96-4 40-7 5-0 

Canada eee eee 1930} 498-4} 369-9] 261-3 | 186-2 | 127-8 55-8 6-5 

1931) 484-1 | 357-3 | 257-5 | 180-7 | 128-0 52-4 6-4 

1932) 462-5} 340-8 | 251-2) 174-3] 119-1 52-2 6-5 

1Data for province of Quebec not available for 1921 and 1922. 2Data for 1921 not available. 

megan area as of 1921 comprises 8 provinces, exclusive of Quebec. The figures for Alberta are 
estimate 


Multiple Births in Canada.—During the nine year period 1926-34, out 
of a total of 2,142,094 recorded confinements 26,061 or 1 in 82-2 were multiple 
confinements. Of these 25,810’ were twin and 249 were triplet confinements, while 
one, in British Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet confinement from which all 
the children died within a few hours of birth. The remaining multiple confinement 
resulted in the birth of the Dionne Quintuplets (May 28, 1934). 

Table 6 shows the incidence of multiple births in each year from 1926 to 1934. 
In 1934 one in every 85 confinements was a twin confinement, a proportion which 
is fairly representative for the other years as well. There were only 18 triplet 
confinements in 1934. Of the children born alive or dead one in every 42 was the 
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product of a multiple confinement. For children born alive the proportion was one 
in 45 and for children stillborn one in 21. In the multiple confinements stillborn 


children formed 5-6 p.c. of the total births as against 2-8 p.c. in single confinements. 


6.—Live Births and Stillbirths Classified as Single and Multiple, by Sex, 1926-34. 


Triplets. 
Children. 


No. | Born | still- | N° | Born } Still- 
Alive. | born. Alive. | born. 


| ee (ees | ened bee be 


Twins. 


Children. 


Total Births. |} Single Births. 


Year and Sex. Born | Still- || Born | Still- 


Alive. | born. || Alive. | born. 


PDGUAl sc si.cic's < 232,750| 7,105! 227,084) 6,723] 2,970} 5,562 378 36 104 4 

Male.2 less 119,863] 4,116] 117,081) 3,899 - 2,726 217 - 56 

Female...... 112,887} 2,989] 110,003) 2,824 - 2,836 161 - 48 4 
1927— 

LOCA ico cis os: 234,188} 7,336] 228,578] 6,952] 2,940) 5,502 378 38 108 6 

UAL, ee 120,655) 4,232!) 117,854) 4,019 = 2,754 210 - 47 3 

Female...... 113,533} 3,104] 110,724, 2,983) - - 2,748 168 - 61 3 
1928— 

Totalc.ss<s ..| 236,757| 7,577] 231,188} 7,114) 2,965) 5,480 450 34 89 1 

TAO rat. ercisieie 121,505} 4,417] 118,674) 4,154 - 2,786 254 - 45 9 

Female...... 115,252} 3,160) 112,514; 2,960 = 2,694 196 - 44 4 
1929— 

otal ies. cc's 235,415] 7,566) 229,848) 7,150) 2,939 5,474 404 35 93 12 

NAICS ee ses 120,891} 4,354) 118,105} 4,104 - 2e7ot 241 - 30 9 

Female...... 114,524) 3,212) 111,748) 3,046 - 22s 163 - 58 3 
1930— 

MiGta Secret ¢ 243,495| 7,707] 238,056] 7,283] 2,900) 5,386 414 21 53 10 

Malosd. sacs: 124,852} 4,397] 122,053} 4,146 - 2,769 246 - 30 5 

Female...... | 118,643) 3,310 116,003} 3,137 - 2,617 168 = 23 5 
1931—1! 

Motels... oa: 240,473] 7,619] 234,845) 7,248] 2,966; 5,568 364 21 56 7 

MBI er. es 30 123,622) 4,339] 120,853] 4,125 - 2,741 210 - 28 4 

Female...... 116,851} 3,280) 118,992) 3,123 - 2,827 154 - 28 3 
1932— 

Motval:s. Hes « 235,666] 7,284] 230,302} 6,960) 2,817) 5,311 323 18 53 1 

Maton S tee. - 121,082} 4,130} 118,396} 3,949 = 2,666 181 - 20 - 

Female.....: 114,584] 3,154) 111,906) 3,011 - 2,645 142 - ao 1 
19383— 

Total........| 222,868] 6,848 217,812) 6,510) 2,655) 4,979 331 28 UL 7 

Ni Geetes Ss « 114,388] 3,887] 111,807} 3,695 - 2,537 191 - 44 1 

Female...... 108,480}  2,961)} 106,005} 2,815 - 2,442 140 - 33 6 
1934—2 

Matalescce ss: 221,303}  6,452|| 216,230) 6,150/ 2,658 5,018 298 18 50 

MES ted. 113,323} 3,636) 110,776) 3,470 - DeD20 165 ~ 22 1 

Female......| 107,980} 2,816) 105,454) 2,680 - 2,493 133 - 28 

1Including 4 females born alive in a quadruplet confinement. 2Including Dionne quintuplets, 


all females, born alive. 


Table 7 gives the number of live births in cities and towns of 10,000 population 
and over for the years 1930 to 1934 inclusive. For some years previous to 1930 
there was a definite tendency for such births to increase but the figures given clearly 
show that the trend has been in the opposite direction since that year. 
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7.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Over, 1930-34.! 


City or Town. 1930. 1931. 1932. 19383. 1934. 
No No No. No No 
BallevillexOn tees otce. ects occ ratiot etn ee ete 395 424 365 349 367 
ISTAUC OM MEAT tte ct) sa cieletek ais cote detele eee cla tiscarsoeecless 374 369 314 297 270 
Brantlord wOntyernes ace Mes ee a ee 732 686 641 630 575 
Caltany w Aata: 0 ook ote ge SRE is BS Ue COR 2,064 1,885 1,726 1,624 1,601 
Charlottetown eb Hill crac tte seen ner onic 336 371 388 337 358 
APH ALE OTL och e cotecias Bb dn cl esnen eas eae ee 565 456 461 468 506 
Chi cowtimis Ques wse.cre- coye saison els set eters ae ‘ 498 490 558 499 486 
Coral sOnts sre cee weet eae are ERS ces 482 460 452 465 434 
Hast Windsor Ont wroteon ce eiay cs ce ee ee ae 372 302 287 296 242 
idmontOnwAltaetes cence ha ae Ace eee eee 2,391 2,400 2,320 2,085 2,148 
Horteyillramis Ontecns scram cote ene artes 623 657 593 535 474 
Galt Ontenenicrc hie cone cn ee ee ee 311 321 309 282 289 
Glace Bayan: Soe. o cases oo Se ee ee: 745 693 724 602 ; 715 
Granby sQuees ke ack... eee ee eRe ee 338 388 378 348 348 
Guelph, Ont cents tastes Tee oe ee eee 409 363 366 | . 356 327 
Hfalifax-SNeSe nacsh acne tio tak pocie ee  eee 1550 1,651 1,620 1,591 1,607 
Hamilton, Onte. 4 eres cee eee 3,394 3,320 Sd 2,864 2,730 
UN QQ UC sa a. tere cet cee ccc iat iene eae eee 1,019 985 874 852 853 
Joliette,: Ques. acres aaa heh eae eee ee 332 343 352 334 285 
Kingston Ont inc, tsce cok eae eee ae ee 659 645 658 685 609 
Kitchener; Ontaack a oon ate orate eee ee 829 851 729 693 727 
aching: Oe 5 tea <2 85 teens Soe Seen ec Bp er 417 491 411 373 368 
Lethbridge vA taser oes tease tee ee ee ee 581 572 526 517 458 
Teé ysis Quercnsan ce kro eee EAE ee ee 309 285 283 261 242 
Toondon:; Onis ictcnt ys o/s. mi teatee ols teas as see ee 1,485 1,452 1,397 1,281 toa 
MedicinepHlateAltas.: 210 sac one Se ee 462 401 358 320 343 
Moncton PNB. cceeoe cos pate tac ons Renee ean EE 525 557 511 463 480 
Montreal¥@ essa. ieee crc eee eee ee 21,044 20,571 19, 742 18,449 18, 463 
Moose Jaws Sasketates. rons. st eee a be ree 596 512 492 463 426 
INewWesvminsters 5. Caamanca iene nee ce ieee 555 588 565 535 544 
Niagara, Malle s Ontaaee seein coe eee eee 438 463 402 398 405 
North» Bayi Opts ict i ome ee eee hee eee 417 408 398 387 368 
Oshawa tOnt yct.ceee neon oe ee ie eee es ee 686 607 516 469 510 
Ottawa wOnteennte accent felatedet eo ae aes 3,028 8,047 3,027 2,873 2,824 
Outremonts.Queree coco owe eon oar ee 123 99 115 94 82 
.  QWweIsound, ONG i hecyis. Bees ees Oke (eee ns Oe 313 338 296 316 323 
Peterboroush Ontsncetn teen i eee ee ee ee 639 612 592 567 545 
PorteArtiwn Ont cscs. eee. ston ra oe ee 564 504 Dole 518 477 
Quebec, Ques setae ates team ees ie ctr oe ee ae 4,454 4,462 4,285 |}. 4,049 4,017 
Regina» Sask se: Che tes poe Oe" eo eee here 1,664 1,511 1,262 1,174 1,231 
St. Boniacet Manis). eee oes tee en ere 980 1,015 1,147 1,028 1,024 
mt Garnanmnes, Onter, v2: sacar Chee ae acne 671 627 591 573 605 - 
Bt EYacinene, ‘Ole! s. nu Se sawa ae nes Hate SE 376 371 363 339 331 
pb. Jean; (Que. celina. ao eee Pea eee 326 | 316 310 278 296 
maint. Johny N.Bijn eos otcc oe ee ee ee eee 1,224 1,216 1,297 P27 20 
mic homes Ont. ac. foes de eed ee ee eee 322 300 |. 300 258 323 
Sandwich; Onti..2.5. aces sae hee Pee ae 196 168 132 149 160 
Samia; Onbiysojsiwaed cs Ss adiis teow as ee 450 464 398 378 400 
Saskatoon, Sask......... cede vase Sena ied aero 1,235 1,144 1,009 892 857 
Sault Stes Maric, Ontsc. 0.5. Ted ex i hee 642 635 648 564 493 
Shawaniean Palle, Que: 7. .... :c:sa Severed te ee 653 625 624 559 530 
MOR ETOOKO .Ougiit: 2829. .c ta gle bet 832 799 769 730 728 
FO go PIX 7 i ean er a en aN CTY nh A 303 315 279 246 248 
MOE MOOLG Olt pce tee thie cee es he ee 406 392 330 307 320 


1 Live births in cities of 40,000 population and over, except Montreal and Quebec, are given for 1921-28 
on p. 137 in the Canada Year Book of 1930. Those in cities of 10,000 and over for 1926-29 appear at p. 141 
of the 1931 Year Book. 
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7.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population and Qver, 1930-34—concluded. 


City or Town. 1930. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934, 

No. No. No. No. No. 
SVECEL OLE beh Oa Bye a eh ameter 720 830 796 cee 767 
RATING SO ecta wile en Acinic int aero eis ite, ewes eae 615 643 601 512 588 
MERE CIOLGH VINES, Quests cictoe tivde ses fas shoae tines tee 531 418 376 305 364 
MMITEG etal VOLS OUGI Ee seas am cies etic colcins bie coe ence 1,350 1,327 1,232 1,050 1,196 
“iene owt STS O01 Regn stot ouecr, 22 ea eae MEE, cp 8 aera 506 531 519 545 590 
Gin retieOn CONGR hci eee iter cok oe coke bo olere islets 13,591 12,709 12,095 11,286 10,615 
Ax NS TOL Gy CUCM e taki ctl Gotan, Maisie’ siesvie' s,s assess 340 352 387 326 367 
BU ON Ole LARS meas oatencse ov; ore anand METRIC ec br ahs. 4:5 38's 4,003 3,730 3,450 3,188 3,179 
WIRE hi Oi Soa pea cre ies SiS Iain tae Sante Aen een 1,129 1,161 1,166 1,003 925 
“NRDUZCV GENES] Bk Oa ele pene 9 Rn ce a oan 734 688 700 674 714 
Me UKOL Vale stb 35 tar tec Wteis, scree oe oem ad yeti ds 661 643 459 393 Sith 
Vy 2. Trea LM OY Bae A aS A Sno RP Sy a a 298 303 275 292 254 
ROS URMOUNES CUGS. 2 ab cic cktotie ccs aidiue Nehin bas ote atlas eae 365 356 325 305 312 
MMITICSOREHONU SRE cox ce Miele. ahs atehites cores se 1,510 1,242 1,099 _ 1,085 bene? 
PM PEO A NIAN Se. 58 fcc eek alec Tees Bea hain tk Se EN 4,629 4,451 4,087 3, 786 3,728 
“eee ELeO Gl MO) RARER Ae Sst ne ee Ae AS 2a 259 242 246 214 


Nativity of Mothers.—In Table 8 will be found for each of the provinces the 
percentages of legitimate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born and 
foreign-born mothers respectively in 1933. For the Dominion as a whole, 76-9 
p.c. of the children of mothers whose birthplaces were known had Canadian-born 
mothers, 9-6 p.c. British-born mothers and 13-6 p.c. foreign-born mothers. It 
is significant that the percentage of legitimate children born alive to Canadian- 
born mothers between 1921 and 1933 increased from 42-3 p.c. to 63-0 p.c. in Mani- 
toba, from 36-1 p.c. to 54-7 p.c. in Saskatchewan, from 30-0 p.c. to 46-8 p.c. in 
Alberta, and from 29-7 p.c. to 51-8 p.c. in British Columbia. Thus more and 
more of the children of the West are coming within the class of third generation 
Canadians. 


8.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born 
or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1933. 


Nativity of Mothers. 


Province. See ee 
. Canadian-| British- | Foreign- 
born. born. born. 
p.c. p.c. p.c 
PMA OR SCAT OSES ATIC 08 eis ok SeaTac os tel DG Ekle spake teh otabes Slalorace apes 95-5 1:5 3-0 
Te owes, SHE HEEL 8 a as at ont CE SEO ae REE AE ee rs ore 87-3 8-6 4-1 
PERN MES TING WECK <8) or teen eA en hee ER oe eae Oe ood seme caste) cele Bs 92-7 3-0 4-3 
LS IDE 5 5 Sey REPRE es Oo Oe OI tne eR re eA a ce 94-0 2:3 3:8 
ReRaR HD OP MECC oer ca A or Meieis-c core d Libis who + winasn enle oiGieve gua elsretele aya 72-5 16-8 10-7 
ELST HOUSE. 6s See yee ema TRI er ek ana ee Pere rey i gene eee 63-0 11-1 25-9 
SEAL TTS EN IE yo SEES Ca ci, cts Athotc aie o Meh eras «alain d chines atitere Wie whaena aeiae 54-7 8-9 36:3 
(AN OEESED S |. ott £6 CRISES ae SORES rae pt = EIR Rees At Rea, CO, CM a a 46-8 12-8 40-4 
DEMERS Co TUREUINT Ae tee Oe scsi torte ae cs AS ako SEO Eee ew oldatde ners 51-8 24-2 24-0 
Canada (Exclusive of the Territories)...................... 76-9 9-6 13-6 


Sex of Live Births.—Table 9 shows the number and proportion of live male 
and female births reported for each province of Canada during the calendar years 
1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934, with averages for the five-year periods 1921-25 and 1926- 
30. The figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926, when that province 
entered the registration area, and the totals for Canada are limited in the same 
manner in consequence. Every province shows an excess of male births for the years 
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or averages shown in the table. The table shows that among every 1,000 born in 
1934 in the whole of Canada, 512 were males and 488 females. In other words, 
there were 1,049 males born to every 1,000 females. 


§.—Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, 
by Provinces, 1931-34, with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for single years 1921-25, see p. 165 of the Canada Year Book for 1927-28, 
and for those for 1926-30, p. 156 of the Canada Year Book for 19338. 


Males. Females. 
Males 
Province and Year. Total. Per Per to 1,000 
Number.| cent of | Number.| cent of | Females. 
Total. Total. 
Prince Edward Island........ Av. 1921-25 1,966 993 50-5 973 49-5 1,021 
Av. 1926-30 1.734 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
1931 1,879 998 53-1 881 46-9 1132 
1932 2,027 TOU 53-1 950 46-9 1,134 
1933 1,946 982 50-5 964 49-5 1,019 
1934 1,943 988 50-8 955 49-2 1,035 
INGV al SCOblame te. > Sao ae Av. 1921-25} 12,119 6,275 51-8 5,844 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30} 11,016 5, 653 51-3 5,363 48-7 1,054 
1931} 11,615 5,931 51-1 5, 684 48-9 1,043 
1932 11,629 6,049 52-0 5,580 48-0 1,084 
1933 11, 164 5,694 51-0 5,470 49-0 1,041 
1934] 11,407 5,878 51-5 5,529 48-5 1,063 
New. Brunswick? sin0.64- ses Av. 1921-25} 11,080 5,708 51-5 5,372 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30 10h e27 5,292 §1-2 5,035 48-8 1,051 
1931 10,801 _ 5,548 61-4 5, 253 48-6 1,056 
1932 10,810 5,529 51-1 5,281 48-9 1,047 
1933} 10,037 5, 235 52-2 4,802 47-8 1,090 
1934; 10,164 5,149 50-7 5,015 49-3 1,027 
Quebec! . Reese eee: Av. 1926-30 82,771 42,644 51-5 40,127 48-5 1,063 
1931] 83,606 43,051 51-5 40,555 48-5 1,062 
1932} 82,216 42,380 51:5 39, 836 48-5 1,064 
1933 76,920 39,330 51-1 37,590 48-9 1,046 
1934 76, 432 39,123 51-2 37,309 48-8 1,049 
Ontdriod se terse aoe ee is Av. 1921-25 71,454 36, 725 51-4 34,729 48-6 1,057 
Av. 1926-30} 68,703 35, 268 51-3 33,435 48-7 1,055 
1931} 69,209 35, 609 §1-5 33, 600 48-5 1,060 
1932] 66,842 34,166 51-1 32,676 48-9 1,046 
1933] 63,646 32,630 51-3 31,016 48-7 1,052 
1934) 62,234 31,850 51-2 30,384 48-8 1,048 
Manitoba sieeae eeeene Avy. 1921-25 16,590 8,443 50-9 8,147 49-1 1,036 
Av. 1926-30} 14,391 7,399 51-4 6,992 48-6 1,058 
1931] 14,376 7, 255 50:5 7,121 49-5 1,019 
1932 14,124 7, 284 51-6 6,840 48-4 1,065 
1933 13,304 6,872 51-7 6,432 48-3 1,068 
1934 13,310 6,842 51-4 6,468 48-6 1,058 
Saskatchewan eee Av. 1921-25} 21,580 11,119 51-5 |, 10,461 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30] 21,298 10,979 51-5 10,319 48-5 1,064 
1931) 21,331 10,942 51-3 10,389 . 48-7 1,053 
1932 20,814 10, 687 51-3 LOS te 48-7 1,055 
1933 20,145 10,353 51-4 9,792 48-6 1,057 
1934; 19,764 10,175 51-5 9,589 48-5 1,061 
Alberta. ween bas eee Av. 1921-25 15,461 7, 887 51-0 7,574 49-0 1,041 
Av. 1926-30 15,924 8,153 51-2 Eth ME | 48-8 1,049 
1931 17,252 8, 938 51-8 8,314 48-2 1,075 
1932} 16,990 8,713 51-3 8,277 48-7 1,053 
1933 16, 123 8,321 51-6 7,802 48-4 1,067 
ey 1934| 16,236 8, 246 50-8 7,990 - 49-2 1,032 
British Columbiat.. sees Av. 1921-25} 10,256 5,310 51-8 4,946 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30} 10,356 5, 266 50-8 5,090 49-2 1,035 
1931 10, 404 5,350 51-4 5,054 48-6 1,059 
1932 10,214 5,197 50-9 5,017 49-1 1,036 
1933 9,583 4,971 51-9 4,612 48-1 1,078 
1934 9,813 5,072 51-7 4,741 48-3 1,070 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
Territories). .:.66,435 0.52.05. Ay. 1926-30} 236,520 | 121,552. 51-4 | 114,968 48-6 1,057 
1931] 240,473 | 123,622 51-4 | 116,851 48-6 1,058 
1932) 235,666 | 121,082 51-4 | 114,584 48-6 1,057. 
1933) 222,868 | 114,388 51-3 | 108,480 48-7 1,054 
1934; 221,303 | 113,323 51-2 | 107,980 48-8 1,049 


et ee ee ee eee ee ee 
1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Ages of Parents.—Table 10 shows the age distribution of married fathers and 
mothers in the year 1926 (the first year for which the figures are available for the 
whole of Canada) and for 1931-33. The fathers and mothers in each of these years 
are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. Each point 
of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain these points of 
age it is assumed that those in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its 
lower to its upper iimit. In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or mothers 
in each year into ten equal groups. 


In 1933 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 27-97 years of age, one- 
half under 32-77 years and three-quarters under 38-74 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 24-17 years of age, one-half under 28-45 years and 
three-quarters under 33-79 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 44-26 
years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 38-45 years. It will be noted that the 
general tendency of the quartile and decile points over the eight years is in a down- 
ward direction. In other words, parents, generally speaking, are somewhat younger 
than in 1926 although in the individual years 1931-33 the trend is uninterrupted. 


10.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, in Canada, 
1926, 1931-33. 


Fathers. Mothers. 
Position in Array, by Age. 


1926. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1926. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


: Years. | Years. | Years.| Years. || Years.| Years.| Years.| Years. 
UMTS US CETDCEV ALTO Ke pes a ae ae BN Re 28-35 | 27-86) 27-91 | 27-97] 24-43 | 24-07 | 24-13 24-17 


Second quartilo..:.... 21.0... 33°31 | 32-59 | 32-67 | 32-77 |) 28-89] 28-37] 28-45 28-45 
pemmarrrar tiles, 62.06. feces oe slats. 39-01 | 38-69] 38-78] 38-74 ]] 34-26] 33-79] 33-84 33-79 
OCD Ce ae 24:91 | 24-58 | 24-64 24-69 |} 21-41 21-20 | 21-22 21:25 
Second decile TLS A RR RIE ee 27-28 | 26:86] 26-98 26-98 |} 23-50] 23-19 | 23-24 23-28 
Si Ce ce ne 29-35 | 28-78 | 28-83 |. 28-88 || 25-34 | 24-91 | 24-97 25-02 
Boerttdorile.?.. 2.220006... 31-28} 30-66] 30-71 | 30-71) 27-79] 26-60] 26-67] 26-69 
PAN crores nave nsec ss ok Seis 33:31 | 32:59 | 32-67 | 32-77 || 28-89 | 28-37] 28-45 28-45 
SC an a 35:48 | 34-87] 34-89 | 34-83 |} 30-82 | 30-33 | 30-37 30-36 
Seventh decile.....................] 37-81] 37-34] 37-43 | 37-38] 33-41] 32-54 32-61 32-65 
PEPE OCIS, ., ccs cc cc see ccee es 40-40 | 40-17} 40-29 40-21 35-61 | 385-18 | 35-24 35-20 
OSES EC 44-19 | 44-03 | 44-28 | 44-26 |) 38-69] 388-41] 38-50 38-45 


® 

Birthplace of Parents.—Table 11 classifies the children born in 1933 by coun- 
try of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming generation 
of Canadian born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British-born or foreign- 
born parents. The term “country not specified”, under country of birth, includes 
for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, while for the 
mother it includes births of incomplete record only. Between 1926 and 1933 the 
percentage of births where both parents were born in Canada rose from 61-4 to 63-9. 
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11.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1933. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 
Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 
Both Both 
Father. | Mother. Parcnte: Father. | Mother. Parents. 
No No No. p.c p.c p.c 
(GES TEV Em Boe eae ere eno etin ery DAI Sx 156,192 | 170,978 | 142,333 70-1 76-7 63-9 
JO AGI VOL a oma s oS ote ROOTIOe oIC.o.5 cid oD 13,616 11,901 4,986 6-1 5-3 2-2 
MrOlaM tee cote wi suce cite Geis se stone oie oueneyes aan 2,520 1,976 805 1-1 0-9 0-4 
Scotland etetiaccche ec sater ee eee 5, 247 5,489 1,993 2-4 2-5 0-9 
Will Gai tevin ts hain snkeam tices aerwecre aS 532 409 104 0-2 0-2 2 
Ofherssritishvislessas.sommeiese ce eee ae ne 73 42 a 2 2 2 
INewfoundlandisn susaesne eee eee 965 918 420 0-4 0-4 0-2 
Other British Hmipires cs... nee 465 343 134 > 0-2 0-2 0-1 
NIStEIae > cee RP A ae Ae olen MRI 8 Cec 2,555 1,797 1,341 1-1 0-8 0-6 
BG lara cms 2 eee oer hee Shons or eee eee 461 376 227 0-2 0-2 0-1 
tml andes see cs ree ase ne os niles 479 532 346 0-2 0-2 0-2 
WP ANCO® terse dette asslinsietes cheue, sete Pees ete ane 341 264 88 0-2 0-1 2 
(Germany steer e nolo eee ee eenerees « 1,070 844 430 0-5 0-4 0-2 
RUNGE SEV nce aol oieonio alors! Pewee as oe eee SOL: 910 774 0-5 0-4 0-3 
Ttalye cee coc nate toner nee eer: 1,814 1,179 1,095 0-8 0-5 0-5 
INOR WEY ciao tortie arse arsro a isiave ia Nene ea Neo toemerrEs es 844 5 335 0-4 0-2 0-2 
Poland see cuts: coh cee Res tee 5,548 4,998 3,931 2-5 2-2 1-8 
FERUISSUS ES eececareptlele seeker ao sacar vers tae evettenoges 4,707 3,839 2,759 2-1 1-7 1-2 
SWOC Gls erosive arertisrcce Sele suche cone ete Seema are 802 451 223 0-4 0-2 0-1 
Other European countries..............+- 4,205 3,009 2, 282 1-9 1-4 1-0 
ChingiandWanant-.cns trices eee 869 713 665 0-4 0-3 0-3 
Other Asiatic countries. 2.2.2... aces ee: 244 144 130 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Wnited’Statestnarmirisamccsc cis nce eee 9,640 9,959 2,139 4-3 4-5 1-2 
Country: not spectieds.won. cence eet 8, 667 1,255 119 3-9 0-6 0-1 
WOtAIS fen aoe ce iorne see Renee 222,868 | 222,868 | 168,2603 100-0 100-0 75-54 
1 Includes the Ukraine. 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 3 This figure gives the 


number of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between 
this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and mothers 
were born in different countries. 4 This excludes the percentage of ‘‘mixed: parentage’’, 7.e., where 
the two parents were not born in the same country. 


Origins of Parents.—Table 12 gives the number and percentage of births 
during 1933, distributed by the principal origins. 


12.—_Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1933. 


Numbers of Births with Porcentaves of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 


Origine? Parents. Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 


Father. | Mother. Both Father. | Mother. Both 


Parents. Parents. 
No No No. p.c p.c p.c 

Finglish, gas. coc 0 den coe et eee ee ee 45, 230 48,081 30,394 20-3 21-6 13-6 
Trish: Aaclonne cei oo eee 20,060 19,386 8,216 9-0 8-7 3:7 
SCOttisht.f. 06 «oon ae ee ee eee 20,313 20,566 8,554 9-1 9-2 3-8 
Woelshse shot 7 hoes gen ctin ae tere eae 819 677 117 0-4 0-3 0-1 
French he ee ctiiaheececs shoe cee eS ene 83, 932 87,291 79,476 37-7 39-2 35-7 
German! (ar 2 hon ke cee ee 11,389 12,143 8,098 5-1 5-4 3:6 
PA DITIOHI SMe Mache aie. scree oe eae 49 39 A 1 1 
AISUPIBTE Ss Greene iene ate eo oe Cee 804 853 544 0-4 0-4 0-2 
Bel RIAN de ware cteccks ae, wet tines. ee 553 550 292 0-2 0-2 0-1 
IBulwaMan Cr si. fen aan ee eee: 55 28 18 1 1 1 
(Oy oDb ECT Ree eee aor a Per EG oats 242 201 196 0-1 0-1 0-1 
@zeck-andtslovak.en vereeaccce oar eee 841 827 637 0-4 0-4 0-3 
Digmisht acer: soci at ces setae en 788 602 312 0-4 0-3 0-1 
DUtGH etc eer  ee ne oe ean cen 2,451 2,385 1,220 1-1 tat 0-5 
Minnishizan te5c eee ae ae paitove nia ka Reo 568 762 486 0-3 0:3 0-2 
GROG eto oe nae Eo setae tna 212 148 136 0-1 0-1 0-1 
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12.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1933—concluded. 
8NNeaaeaeasas0S———aooooowwqso=>=$@mmaesq$?@O 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 
Origin of Parents. Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 
Both Both 
Father. | Mother. Benoni: Father. | Mother. Pariats, 
No No No. p.c p.c p.c 
GA USI eee nn ee 2,117 2,111 2,041 0-9 0-9 0-9 
ahs 2 RR SOR SIRs ae Sac 57 54 1 1 1 1 
ES ee eae ee ea 1,065 1133 953 0-5 0-5 0-4 
EOE OIE Oa seisie ope ea ee 326 354 180 0-1 0-2 0-1 
PME oe, Boe 5 ee ay 3,274 3, 827 3,129 1-5 1-7 1-4 
SSS: RS aie Sees «seen, ie 2,224 1,919 1, 641 1-0 0-9 0-7 
7 TEs ae ee gt ial aaa ae 669 665 . 663 0-3 0-3 0-3 
ee ee oe ee ee 361 421 324 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Norwegian 1,759 1,877 767 0-8 0-8 0-3 
TETRIS eg cee nt to a 3,050 3,351 2,250 1-4 1-5 1-0 
Roumanian 507 486 321 0-2 0-2 0-1 
20 Se See RE Bo a eee eee 1,479 1,427 1,026 0-7 0-6 0-5 
Serbo-Croatian 418 Peoud 328 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Swedish..... 525s UGS BC OBOT EOS ae oe ee 1,485 1,348 527 0-6 0-6 0-2 
OU SG p a  e a ea 302 224 80 0-1 0-1 1 
OED 7A Oe cn > Sy 235 187 154 0-1 0-1 0-1 
MMT CES NA. ke Gey, oe, 6,114 6, 827 5,520 2:7 3-1 2-5 
CECIUEIY S -SISR 7c, Ue aR Re 275 266 152 0-1 0-1 0-1 
rrein not specified. .. is... . ss. se chose 8,895 1,472 339 4-0 0-7 0-2 
PRPBNS 2 ee, ake eee HAASE, 222,868 | 222,868 | 159,1812 100-0 100-0 71-43 
a a a ee ee eee eee ee 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 This figure gives the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers have thesame origin. The difference between this figure and the total number of births represents 
the number of children whose fathers and mothers are of different origins. 3 This excludes the 
(eee of “‘mixed parentage’’, 7.e., parents not of the same origin. 4 Including ‘‘Galician’’ and 
‘Bukovinian’’. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. The steady increase which is 
noticeable in recent years is probably due, in some measure, to more complete data. 


Out of 222,868 live births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1933, 8,426, or 
3-78 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1934 show 
a total of 221,303 live births, of which 8,070, or 3-65 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number 4,132 were males and 3,938 females— 
a ratio of 1,049 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,073 males per 
1,000 females in 1933, and a general 1934 rate for all births of 1,049 males to 1,000 
females. (See Table 13.) 


13.—Numbers of Illegitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentages 
to Total Live Births, by Provinces, 1933 and 1934, with Totals for 1932-34. 


§s—SSSSsSsSSSamamasaRSsaaSaS 


Age-Group of Mother and Item. |P.E.I.| N.S.| N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Canada. 


1933. 
OS - 6 4 i 21 6 1 6 8 59 
a i 17} 247) 129) 499] 1,050] 195] 216} 234| 113 2,700 
Bee Vontaee st 6S. oes 25 269 148 585 996 182 274 223 131 2,833 
SS ee er 6 78 45 204 365 60 79 84 50 971 
ee 6 41 14 73 173 5H) 30 4] 28 444 
COND Nari ges ik Sr iar 3 19 8 36 96 20 24 22 13 241 
a a = 8 6 7 47| 4 12 12 5 101 
SUE MRTG lis). ..>.... >... 1.2... 1 ~ 3 2 1 1 3 - 1 12 


i a ry 


TS eee 1 ~ 1! 1,020 37 2 2 1 1 1,065 
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13.—Numbers of [legitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentages 
to Total Live Births, by Provinces, 1933 and 1934, with Totals for 1932-34—-concluded. 


Age-Group of Mother and Item. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 


1934. 
Winders Vearsine.tiee= se aaa - 4 - 12 17 5 38 2 3 46 
SONAR Ee oe Depot oan nc oC ok 34) 268} 133). 419). .822| ~151) _ 223) -- 196). 111 2,357 
DOSZAVOAT Be at iin its a tae eee es 26| 242) 161) 561} 944] 225) 275) 228) 119 2,781 
OPA OALG ise tas 4 ce ers ilviets eres oe 18 76 43) . 191, 376 68 91 76 52 991 
GOsS4ayCALAee mavrctaceid ns oes eck 4 39 20 57; 180 ol 50 44 35 460 
BESO MORES, doc petses + « a dine's Cone 2 23 7 27 90 22 22 33 Lz, 243 
AQGAL SrGGTS I is. a. 02's <0 bichele.n'e 0:44 niet - if 3 10 37 if 12 5 8 89 
AUS 2.0) Sete nas Me BORD OA LEIS BOOS < - = - = 6 - 1 4 - 11 
50 years and OVEr........--+++++-- - ~ - - = = = aa = a 
NGG OL VOR tie te wetweho oii - - - | 1,058 28 3 1 1 iu 1,092 
Totals— 
TOR NS SLO EGR eS 741 G4i| 370) 2,433) 25834) 503) 652) 605) 348 8,460 
NOS eee hiss omar ctione cacioe 59| 668} 358] 2,433) 2,786) 503) 646) 623) 350 8,426 
W934 eine ae sees et re mm tren 84| 659] 367] 2,335| 2,500] 512) 678) 589) 346 8,070 
Percentages of all live births— p.c p.c:_| p.C.+|-p.e. | p.e-7| p.6.-) p.c.; | D.c. pie p.c. 
a0) eer, ce aniguts eiiue wes tee 3.7| 5B-5l 3-41 -3-0] 4-21 3-6) 3-1] 3-6) 3-4 3-59 
1933 7 ocd date ies eens a etree 3-0 6-0] 3-6] 3-2) 4-4] 3-8) 3-2) 3-9) 3-7 3°78 
TOBA OR Regret c aerate are trees 4-3| 5-8| 3-6] 3-1] 4-0] 38-8] 3-4) 3-6} 3-5 3-65 
Male illegitimate births— No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No fo) 
TBE So st torenas Mite tng COMPELS Gere 41] 340) 188) 1,252) 1,450) 28 333] 3804) 175 4,366 
1033 so2 toe ace a ero eee 26| 351| 173] 1,261) 1,422) 262} 339) 341; 187 4,362 
TOS 7 Mite he ot etre t= oy. CaS 47| 340] 191] 1,231) 1,272] | 248) 333] 296) 479 4,132 


LOSD. eed dtles.c ogc twee eee Ras 33| 301] 182] 1,181] 1,384) 220) 319) 301) 173 4,094 
UR Bikeaebunsed obese nos HOcUnE DESO 33| 317| 185) 1,172] 1,364] 241) 307; 282) 168 4,064 
TUS SE ee ao oe Meme amas 371 319! 1761 1,104! 1,228' 269! 345) 293! 167 3,938 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1933 and 1934 
are shown below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother. Still- 
births to unmarried mothers were 4-2 p.c. of total illegitimate births in 1934, 
whereas total stillbirths were only 2-8 p.c. of total births in the same year. 


14.—Stillbirths, by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child, in 1933 and 1934. 

nT 

Born to Born to Married Mothers. Total 
Age-Group of Mother Unmar-|—— Born in 

and Item. ried Can- 

Moth-_|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C.| ada. 

ers. 

re No. No. | No. | No. | No.-| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Winder 1biyearss oie. ce: 1 - ~ - - - -|. - - - 1 
T5SlO viears ascnatem Sait at 99 5 41 18 67 110 14 23 28 17 422, 
DOD VeATs tena tsoeisie e's Ss 108 13 82 58! 3865) 401 67 86 84 52) 1,316 
DH DOV OATS iain cte vieie efols wise: a 43 10 74 64 534 491 78 112 87 64 4/557 
S0S4 yearns ash cakinnee 15 12 74 47; 490] 450 73 81 95 40} 1,377 
2 has ON VOU Bi. oie ca rekiei sid ss 13 10 78 44) 466] 397 70 79 73 40}. 1,270 
AQza4! vessel. wa. aac sare elias 10 11 31 36} 266) 166 34 46 44 23 667 
45 years and Over.......... - i! 6 4 47 33 7 18 8 7 131 
INOW SLVOR: hare eote te cee 87 - 1 - 6 10 - i 1 1 107 

1934. 

Under 158yeare ceca ns 2 - - ~ - - ~ = ~ - 2 
ABEND evr Oars. owes ca mate she okt 89 3 25 13 46] 102 14 17 16 12 337 
DOSASVICALSE cite miele as oi assans 87 18 72 60 364 411 59 92 61 47 1,271 
DDD OV GRITS sais crteren ole stor ere\eis 48 16 70 49 506 454 96 97 79 56 1,471 
BOSANV OATES nar aae onic ahaa 19 14 51 60} 508) 445 65 92 67 BDI!" 18376 
SP-00 VOCALS, sr teeaiercs «cities 13 10 58 43 408 354 71 91 70 27 1,145 
NEL UR ata s\5 eas eer Byer 14 4 36} °36| 258) 168 42 Bil 44 23 676 
45 years and over.......... - i| 3 2 25 20 5 4 8 3 71 
IN Ot P1Veliees sncceee: ancien 82 - ~ ~ - 19 - 1 1 - 103 
Motals, 1980. sceaseets.: 376 62} 387| 271] 2,241] 2,058] 343) 446) 420) 244) 6,848 
Totals, 19345 .2.eas- coco. 354 66| 315] 263] 2,115] 1,973} 352] 445) 346] 223) 6,452 
Ratios to Total Births,1933 4-318e 3.9) © -3-Gh" 92-7] 2-0} 28-3] «2: Ol a2 te a eee 3-0 


Ratios to Total Births, 1934 4-2} 3-4] 2-81 2-6) 2-8] 8-2) 2-7] 2-3) 2-2) 2-3 2-8 
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Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect 
to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) are shown 
in Table 15. 

15.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


x Crude Crude 

Country or Province. Year. | Birth Country or Province. Year. | Birth 

Rate. Rate. 

ee ee eee Fee A ht ne ee IS BSL haan % 

SPONGE. Os. cca eo 1933 44.4 Saskatchewan................... 20-5 
ES eae oe 1933 42-7 Aasmanin’..£ 4. 70) 8. ck... 19-9 
OS SSB EN Sn eae area Oa 1933 42-1 Northern Ireland................ 19-4 
Straits Settlements................ 1933 40-9 Czechoslovakia................. 19-2 
op cles Uk Cee Ie 2 ne ee 1932 39-8 dish PréeState.oer. 2... a3... 19-2 
os 1933 38-6 Witter ios 55c isa! ANG 18-2 
ey See eee 1929 38-6 Dieonsting: wettest 18-1 
Brimen India... ........dsclLesk 1933 35-5 Western Australia............... 17-9 
MSR Cae kN oe 1929 35-3 LV alc Pape ae th ae pe 17-8 
Pee ee 1933 33-4 COMUNE or, obo G. Pett” bare 17-6 
OL ER a Ce aan oe aa 1933 33-0 Ontarians. Sheek oo 17-5 
BREUABIAN TS oc RO ce 1933 32-0 Fintanda’, cnc ReGe cts 17-4 
ys a Se 1933 31-6 Demers ot ee ees 17-3 
PE. en. 1933 29-2 New South Wales............... 17-0 
ge Ee oe aes er 1933 28-8 Amstratiang.e 0b. te 16-8 
SES aes Se a ce ee 1932 28-3 Boles raed. Suk ey the Ma 16-6 
MER ee Sy oe 1981 27-9 New-Zealand. 0) ten Os. 16-6 
Pe eH pla 1933 26-5 United States (reg. area)........ : 16-6 
(7 eae a 1934 25-3 Swi prertand 2. lees 16-4 
iiemGrunswick.. |. 2. ..2.......... 1934 23-9 FETA cities, Races Rest dn, 16-3 
MERE ctr tc 1933 23-7 PROM Ee kes Se a 16-2 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....] 1933 23-6 WiPEOPIG eres. se cee ea ee 15-6 
Mewloundland sy. oo)... coca exe 1933 23-0 South Australia. ..... 04.0045.) 15-3 
ee dee is Sige 1933 22-5 Britieh Ialess ovens 4) 15-1 
ee et 1933 22-0 PRUSSIA are ere eee 15-1 
Prince Edward Island............. 1934 21-8 Norway hl: Gt ie Baw Do. 14-8 
OSS ee a 1934 21-7 Genmmanys Jib -) sa arin es ec bbe 14-7 
MEG oe se, 1934 21-1 England and Wales.............. 14-4 
eS lie IN Se Aca 1933 21-0 AUBitaa Matas ol. een eee te 14-3 
piemreriahas. 32). 0000.02.02, 1933 20-8 Sweet, Lao UMEEOOED er 13-7 
ee 1934 20-5 British Columbia owe ot ces tes 13-5 


Section 3.—Marriages and Divorces. 


Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


The marriage rate in modern countries of the western world is appreciably 
influenced by the general level of prosperity prevailing. Marriages in such English- 
speaking countries, for instance, as the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada 
and Australia tend to increase in “good times” and to diminish in “hard times’’, 
when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are led to postpone 
such marriage until the advent of better industrial conditions. Thus marriages 
in Canada showed considerable declines from the high 1929 level in 1930, 1931, 
and 1932, but increased generally in 1933 and in 1934. 

Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921-34 appear in Table 16. 
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16.—Numbers of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1931-34 with Averages 
for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


A.—NUMBERS OF MARRIAGES. 


Ore ee 


Year. PEI) NS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. |Canada. 


en Gees eens es ee a Ss 


Averages, 1921-25 473 | 3,186 | 2,953 1 24,037 | 4,634 | 4,982 4,313 | 3,971 1 
Averages, 1926-30 473 | 3,224 | 2,970 | 18,731 25,449 | 4,951 | 6,036 5,265 | 4,786 | 71,885 


CB aod eodoe coe 490 | 3,394 | 2,544 | 16,783 23,771 | 4,888 | 5,700 | 5,142 3,879 | 66,591 
1982 ri ce ccclecies + 456 | 3,197 | 2,380 | 15,115 22,224 | 4,729 | 5,772 | 5,054 3,604 | 62,531 
IGBEY, ngs eoboe dc 481 | 3,316 | 2,517 | 15,337 22,587 4,819 5,371 | 5,389 | 4,048 63 , 865 
19SA Res gener os 2 536 | 3,756 | 38,045 | 18,242 25,874 | 5,296 | 5,519 | 6,053 4,771 | 73,092 


B—MARRIAGE RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Averages, 1921-25 5-4 6-1 7-6 1 8-0 7:5 6-4 7:3 7-1 1 

Averages, 1926-30 5-4 6:3 7:4 6-9 7:8 7:5 7-0 8-0 7:5 7:3 
19ST ee. cts «asin 5:6 6-6 6-2 5-8 6-9 7-0 6-2 7-0 5-6 §-4 
1932 RES ee 5:1 6-2 5:8 5-2 6-4 6-7 6-2 6-8 5-1 6-0 
TOSS... cosine em inva orl> 5-4 6:4 6-0 5:2 6-4 6-7 5:6 T1 5:7 6-0 
1934 BE ii sec en we 6-0 7-2 7-2 6-0 7:3 7:2 5:7 7-9 6-6 6-8 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1933 was 29-2 years and that of all brides 24-9 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 4-3 years. It may be noted in Table 17 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0:3 year younger than the 
brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was 1-6 years in the group 
20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until it was 11-2 
years for the bridegrooms 50 years and over in 1933. On the other hand, when 
the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, the same regularity is not shown. 
In the case of brides in the age groups 25-29 years and 50 years and over the bride- 
grooms approximate most closely in age to their brides. Since these tables are 
based upon all marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should not 
be understood to signify the average ages at first marriage. Out of each 1,000 bride- 
grooms in 1933, 911 were bachelors, 78 widowers, 10 divorced men; out of each 
1,000 brides 939 were spinsters, 51 widows, 9 divorced women. The first year in 
which as many as 1 p.c. of those marrying had previously been divorced was 1928. 
The comparison between the figures of divorces granted, as shown in Table 21 of 
this chapter, and the number of divorced persons re-married is of some interest. 
Thus 923 divorces were granted in 1933, while 654 divorced males and 606 
divorced females married again. ‘This of course does not mean that these were 
the same persons. Table 18 gives the average ages of brides and grooms by 
provinces. ; 
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17.— Differences in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1933. 

Year and Average ry Excess of Year and ‘Axore Excess of 

Age Group Age of verage | Average Age Group Average Nee id Average 

Be eee eras | nee eat Baass. | Bride | p8°,ct 

; grooms. erodins. rides. geporis. | ean 

1933. 1933. 

All bridegrooms.... 29-2 24-9 4-3 || All brides......... 24-9 29-2 4.3 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-4 —0-3 || Under 20 years.... 18-5 24-6 6-1 
20-24 years.......... 22-9 21-3 1-6 || 20-24 years......... 22-3 26-6 4.3 
25-29 years.......... 27-3 23-4 3-9 || 25-29 years......... 27-1 30-0 2-9 
30-34 years.......... 32-1 25-8 6-3 || 30-34 years......... 32-1 35+1 3-0 
35-39 years.......... 37-2 28-6 8-6 || 35-39 years......... 37-3 40-9 3-6 
40-44 years.......... 42-3 32-4 9-9 || 40-44 years......... 42-3 46-5 4.2 
45-49 years.......... 47-4 36-8 10-6 |} 45-49 years......... 47-3 52-0 4.7 
50 years and over.. 59-9 48.7 11-2 || 50 years and over.. 58-9 61-5 2-6 


18.—Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriage, by Provinces, 1932 and 1933. 


1932. 1933. 
So ks 14S Te ee a Ee ee Pd yer 
: Excess of Excess of 
Province. a a ae Average Average Ah og Average Average 
Bride. Age of Age of Bride. » Age of Age of 
roord Brides. Bride- rabbis Brides. Bride- 
& Bs grooms. & 5 grooms. 
a eet ee ee EMS A 5 ie 
Prince Edward Island....... 29-0 24-5 4-5 29-2 24-9 4-3 
Ope Scotiag)... 6.2.2.0... 2. 28-4 24-0 4-4 28-5 24-1 4-4 
New Brunswick............. 28-9 | | 24-4 4-5 28-6 24-1 4-5 
Sees eee 29-5 25-8 3-7 29-5 25-7 3-8 
OS ee 28-9 24-9 4-0 28-9 25-0 3:9 
I 29-7 24-7 5-0 29-7 24-8 4-9 
Saskatchewan............... 28-9 23-5 5-4 28-8 23-5 5:3 
muri St ey 29-3 23-9 5-4 29-2 23-8 5-4 
British Columbia........... 31-1 26-1 5-0 30-8 26-1 4-7 
Canada (Exclusive of 
Territories).......... 29-2 24-9 4-3 29-2 24-9 4-3 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The majority of marriages contracted 
in the western provinces in past years have been between persons born outside 
Canada. This condition, however, is being gradually changed and, although in 
Alberta and British Columbia the majority of the bridegrooms in the marriages 
contracted in 1933 were born outside of Canada, the percentages in these and in 
most of the other provinces show a general reduction over the past few years. (See 
Table 19.) Canadian-born brides were in the majority in each province. In 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, the Canadian-born brides and grooms showed 
a marked predominance. Taking Canada as a whole, nearly 70 p.c. of all grooms 
and 79 p.c. of all brides in 1933 were born in Canada; these are the highest percent- 
ages shown for the period covered by the statistics. 
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19.—Nativity of Persons Married in Canada, by Provinces, 1931, 1932 and 1933 with 
Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


Nore.—For figures for single years 1921-25, see the 1929 Year Book, p. 166, and for 1926-30, the 1933 Year 
Book, pp. 163-4. 


Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 


Marriages. by Nativity. 


pe eee 


. Born in Born B 
ee: Year. Province of in Other El orn 
Per Residence. Provinces. sewhere. 
1,000 
Total. Popu- 


lation. |4,59ms.| Brides. |Grooms.] Brides. |Grooms. Brides. 


SS 


a | ee ae he | | Day 


Prince Edward Island.|Av. 1921-25 473 5-4 90-8 93-8 5-1 2-6 4-1 3-7 

Av. 1926-30 473 5-4 90-8 93°5 4-1 2-9 5-1 3°6 

1931 490 5-6 89-4 91-8 5-1 4-1 5-5 4-1 

1932 456 5-1 91-9 94-3 3:9 3:5 4-2 2-2 

1933 481 5-4 87-9 91-3 5-4 4-4 6-7 4-4 

Nova Scotia...-.----- . 1921-25 || 3,186 6-1 78-2 83-2 5-6 3-4 16-3 13-4 

. 1926-30 3,224 6-3 78-7 84-0 5-0 3°6 16:3 12-4 

1931} 3,394 6-6 80-3 86-7 5:4 3°6 14:3 9-7 

1932 3,197 6-2 80-7 85-6 5:5 4-2 13-8 10-2 

1933 |} 3,316 6:4 81-7 87-5 5-8 4-2 12-5 8-4 

New Brunswick.....-- Av. 1921-25 || 2,953 7:6 72-4 77-0 10-5 8-0 17-2 14-9 

Av. 1926-30 2,970 7-4 72-7 76-8 9-2 8-1 18-2 15-0 

1931 2,544 6-2 77-7 81-8 10-1 9-2 12-2 9-0 

1932 2,380 5-8 78-4 81-1 10-0 9-0 11-6 9-9 

1933 || 2,517 6-0 78-5 83-4 9-7 8-2 11-7 8-5 

Quebect.......--++++°> Av. 1926-30 || 18,731 6-9 80-6 83-5 4-0 3°5 15-4 13-0 

: 1931 || 16,783 5:8 79:7 83-4 4-2 3°7 16:0 13-0 

1932 |) 15,115 5-2 78:9 82-2 4-2 4-0 16-9 13-8 

1933 || 15,337 5:2 80-0 83-5 4-2 4-3 15-8 12-3 

Ontariones..testecres crr Avy. 1921-25 || 24,037 8-0 61-0 64:5 6-7 5:8 32-4 29-6 

Av. 1926-30 || 25,449 7S. B21 .61-9 7-3 6-8 | 35-5 31:3 

1931 || 23,771 6-9 57-4 63-4 7-7 7-7 34-9 28-8 

1932 || 22,224 6-4 58-6 65-0 7:8 8-5 33°95 26-5 

1933 || 22,587 6-4 || 62-0] 68-9 71 7-7 | 30-9 23-4 

Manitobaie.ss0-s+2--- Av. 1921-25 ||} 4,634 7:5 28-4 40-8 16-9 13-1 54-7 46-1 

Av. 1926-30 4,951 7:5 35°9 49-4 13-2 10-9 50-9 39-7 

1931 4,888 7-0 41-6 55-7 10-9 9-2 47-5 35-1 

1932 4,729 6-7 43-7 59-4 11-0 10:4 45-3 30-2 

1933 || 4,819 6-7 48-0 62-9 11-6 11-2 40-3 25-9 

Saskatchewan........- Av. 1921-25 |} 4,982 6-4 9-7 21-0 30-5 26-7 59-8 52-3 
Av. 1926-30 || 6,036 7.01 18-6) 35-9} 26-5 | -21-2| 54-9 42-9 

1931 || 5,700 6-2 27-6 | 48-3) 22-5 | 16-9) . 49:9 34-7 

1932 || 5,772 6-2) 32-1) 55-5| 22-0] 15-3) 45-9 29-1 

1933 || 5,371 5-6 36°5 60°3 19-5 14-7 44-0 25-0 

Alibertass.saeeeee es er Av. 1921-25 || 4,313 7:3 9-8 19-2 25-1 22-9 65-1 57-9 

Av. 1926-30 5,265 8-0 16:3 28-6 22-3 19-4 61-3 52-0 

1931 5,142 7-0 22-1 38:5 19-4 17-6 58:5 43-9 

1932 5,054 6-8 25-6 43-9 19-5 18-0 54:9 38-1 

1933 |} 5,389 7-1 28-4 47-7 20:8 18-7 50:8 33°6 

British Columbia..... Atv. 1921-25 3,971 (fou 16-2 21-4 22-0 20-6 61-8 58-0 

Ay. 1926-30 4,786 7-5 18-1 24-9 20:9 21-7 61-0 53-4 

1931 3,879 5:6 22-2 30:6 21-1 24-7 56:7 44-7 

1932 3,604 5:1 24-5 35:4 21-3 24-2 54:3 40-4 

1933 || 4,048 5-7 26-0 37°8 23-8 28-0 50-1 34-1 

Canada (Exclusive of 

erritories)!........|AV. 1926-30 || 71,889 7-3 54-9 61-4 10-4 9-2 34-8 29-4 

1931 || 66,591 6-4 56-7 64-9 10-0 9-2 33°3 26-0 

1932 || 62,531 6-0 57-4 66-3 10-1 9-6 32-4 24-0 

1933 || 63,865 6-0 59-9 69-2 10-0 9-8 30-1 21-1 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—for comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 20. 


20.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Marriage Marriage 

Rate Rate 

per 

1,000 

Popula- 

tion 
PrainGise Ths) est) < bunks, 11-3 Abie tralie. 20a awe thc ae 7-0 
Germany detrhee vate eee hohe tee 9-7 Grete. eet. 7-0 
MARAPIA SIH, ie eh Sey 9-4 Scotland 7.0 
Danmar ks 8-3 Serato! bite wy tay oat. 7.0 

Union of iS 8-8 we on ae) orev Merle ete anretarans ‘3 
Czechoslovakia 8.3 WRENN Gre crake, Gaytaa so 7-0 
MUSA os aden Me VO, Bae 8-3 Calva LAG! Sere 6-9 
iis ROS LE SoS Oe 8-3 Camda i ee 6-8 
Pune HR, eae 8-3 Queensland.............. 6-8 
eoumiamia GFP aS” 8-3 6-8 
a ay ee eee ee a Bole ies GHG. Mis vio Me cae etait sees 6-7 
RIOR ES e fer os oe) Pee <0" Spain. ene 6-7 
Hole {Few i 4. f 7-9 6-6 
England and Wales ea VERE SENT: a, ee ae ae le i 6-6 
United States i712... 20007" ed Say RUSE eT fe mete 6-5 
Switzerland........... JERS elorway sso. sol ere ae 6-3 
estern Australia oe MP eerIands ec uA ae a 6-2 
PeinT alone ook. eee ce. PO- Ip Costa Ritany, 6 Fe. 2 iaie 6-1 
TE Ei ae ame 6 nee 7:5 6-0 
as Gilg Ee ee ott Qvebeg. 241 > 6-0 
US Ea ean 7:3 6-0 
U2 NAICS HIS hice a ee 7-2 taj! 
Manitoba........ (fae 5-5 
ew Brunswick 122 PCeVIOn Cee te 3 | Ree 5-0 
Pere cemandstcn.) fic. Cel Nh. itogasy Sd re) es = 4.8 
A a ar a Ue 4-7 
Netherlands............__ Te OW Seamiblien ene es Dy BET 3°3 
fol iegpalvador tae) kt i ae 3-0 
Bio yee tac apes 7-1 Rice TCO Ie epee Bile ed 2-1 


Subsection 2.—Divorces. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 


One effect of the War was to increase divorce. The causes may be found 
in the generally unsettling psychological influences of the war period, and the long 
separations between men on active service and their wives. The provision of new 
facilities for divorce is also to be considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy 
Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces have, subsequently to 1918, been granted 
by the courts of these provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec have since then been 
the only provinces in which the applicant for divorce must secure a special private 
Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce cases to the Supreme Court of Oatario. 


The above-mentioned causes tended to increase the number of divorces granted 
in Canada, which grew steadily from 114 in 1918 to 875 in 1930. The numbers 
are those of final decrees, which alone really constitute divorces. In 1931 the 
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number decreased to 692, this being largely due to the transfer of jurisdiction in 
Ontario divorces from the Parliament of Canada to the Supreme Court of the 
province, with the consequent delay between the granting of the decree nisi and 
the decree absolute. In 1932 the number rose to 995, this figure being greater 
than the total divorces granted in the fifty years from 1868 to 1917, but in 1933 
it dropped slightly to 923. In 1934 the number rose to 1,106, an increase of 19-8 
p.c. over the 1933 figure and in 1935, 1,876 divorces were recorded—24-4 p.c. in- 
crease as compared with the previous high of 1934. The statistics of divorces 
granted in the years from 1911 to 1935 inclusive will be found in Table 21. (For 
divorces in each year prior to 1911 see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825.)* 


21.—Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1911-35. 

Nors.—Only three divorces have been granted in Prince Edward Island since Confederation, one in 
1913, one in 1931 and one in 1935. In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in 
Manitoba Saskatchewan and Alberta have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these 
provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. athe 
—- ———_—_——— ota 
Year. New British for 
Ontario.| Quebec. eye feenng Manitoba. ee Bae Come Canada. 
191 eee oe 13 4 2 - 3 10! 6 19 57 
IP eee cats Woe 9 3 2 1 1 4 42 11 35 
1GIS Sse 20 4 4 1 6 - 4 20 606 
IGA ertetacre ocr 18 a 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
1915)... Sac soe e 10 3 3 1 1 13 6 16 53 
AGIGeesess See 18 1 1 2 2 14 11 18 67 
TOU Gres ost. Sisre 10 4 2 1 - 8 6 23 54 
TOMS ever (ae cotiey. 10 2 2 1 - 24 10 65 114 
NOG 2 SAS eer: 49 4 363 34 883 36 13 147 376 
LODO e sete c ser: 91 9 654 264 424 45 15 136 429 
LOOT, Serre ges rete 101 9 844 504 1224 41 13 128 548 
1GQI. 2 Nov des. seek 90 6 1294 374 974 35 12 138 544 
L923 or eek es Se 105 11 874 414 814 22 19 1393 505 
1024235 ae ever 114 13 1184 284 775 42 15 1363 543 
TOS eek. ses rere: 121 13 1014 424 794 30 15 150 551 
192 hee cccra te -:gohets 113 10 1544 483 854 19 12 167 608 
1927 ey age 182 13 148! 604 1023 29 il 197 748 
TQS eo as ees: 213 25 1684 554 794 28 148 203 785 
192QR Ae ieee 208 30 1474 694 894 30 21 222 816 
1980S ot 207 40 1514 624 1144 19 27 255 875 
LOSI eee eon cee 904 38 1544 514 944 36 20 208 6928 
1932 Ac crete cee 3417 24 1494 614 1144 35 26 245 995 
TOSS PE. ewe tees 3043 23 1354 484 1164 27 12 258 923 
1G By Vane Sie tae Sen ac 3585 36 1684 624 1261 33 17 306 1,106 
1935 ete aceetian 4637 26 2094 604 1454 52 36 384 1, 3766 
1 Includes one judicial separation. 2 Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. 3One 
by Parliament, remainder by courts. 4 Granted by courts. 5 Two granted by Parliament, 
remainder by courts. 6 Includes one in P.E. Island. 7 Three granted by Parliament, re- 


mainder by courts. 
Section 4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century, and more especially within the past generation, there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in the 
death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars and the 
aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living, as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death rate 
is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been 


* The General Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes a bulletin on Divorce 
showing the sex of applicants and the number of persons remarried together with comparisons with certain 
other countries. Application for this bulletin should be made to the Dominion Statistician. 
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kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There, the crude 
death rate declined from an average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 
14-3 ia the decade 1911-20 and to 11-2 in 1933. 


Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-5 per 1,000 in the 
60's, 21-4 in the ’70’s and 18-2 in the ’90’s of the last century, declined to 15-4 in the 
first decade of the present century and 12-1 in the third; it was 12-3 in 1933. In 
Scotland, again, the average rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 in the ’70’s, 18-6 in 
the ’90’s, 13-9 in 1921-25, 13-6 in 1926-30, and 13-2 in 1933. 


There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 
per 1,000, owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 
and 11-9 in 1919. Over a period, however, these abnormalities are reduced to 
negligibility, and it remains generally true that from decade to decade there is 
a decline in the crude death rates of the countries of the white man’s world. 


As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year, in the eight provinces then 
included in the registration area, was substantially higher than in any subsequent 
year. From 1926 Quebec, has been included in the registration area and its influence 
is reflected in the totals for Canada shown in Table 22. A decided improvement is 
shown in the deaths and death rate of Quebec for the years 1933 and 1934. This 
has been in evidence ever since 1926, but now, for the first time, Quebec shows a 
lower rate than any of the provinces to the east of her. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are given in Table 22 for 
Canada, by provinces. There was a smaller absolute number of deaths in 1934 
than in any other year since the record became available for all the nine provinces. 


22.—Deaths and Death Rates, by fines 1931-34, with Averages 1921-25 and 
1926-30. 


Nore.—For figures for single years 1921-25 see p. 149 of the 1930 Year Book, and for 1926-30, see p. 167 
of the 1933 Year Book. 
A—TOTAL DEATHS. 


a re a Fe 


Year. Pec NES el NEB. Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. | Canada.2 
Averages, 1921-25........ 1,085) 6,519} 5,093 1 34,252] 5,348] 5,859] 4,953 4,812 1 
Averages, 1926-30........ 969} 6,362} 5,019] 36,645 36,650} 5,507] 6,256] 5,530 5,986 108, 924 
ons... 912) 5,968) 4,644) 34,487] 35,705 5,319] 6,066] 5,302} 6,114 104,517 
LIBYA ene le 1,051) 6,159) 4,554] 33,088 36,469] 5,341] 6,044] 5,521 6, 150 104,377 
ERIE RPS Ct ethene oma 1,032) 6,045) 4,908] 31,636 35,301} 5,455] 6,024] 5,346 6, 221 101, 968 
Lo, 3 ty 22 aa 1,033] 6,028) 4,665] 31,929 35,119) 5,169} 5,924) 5,337 6,378 101, 582 


ri ee 


B.—CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Averages, 1921-25........ 12-5) 12-6) 13-1 : 11-3 8-6 7-5 8-3 8-7 : 

Averages, 1926-30........ 11-0) 12-4) 12-5] 13-5)» «11-2 8:3 7°3 8-4 9-3 11-1 
Dae 10-4)" 11-6) 11-4] 12-0] ~— 10-4 7-6 6-6 7-2 8-8 10-1 
het SS ee 11-8} 11:9] 11-0] 11-4] 10-5 7:5 6-5 7-5 8-7 9-9 
Ne rT ASP. oc ss 11-6} 11-6) 11-7} 10-7 10-0 7-6 6-3 7-1 8-7 9-6 
oo) Se See 11-6; 11-5) 11-0} 10-6 9-9 7-1 6-1 6-9 8-8 0-4 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Age Distribution of Decedents.—The numbers of males and females dying 
in the nine provinces in 1933 and 1934 are given by single years of age up to 5 and 
by quinquennial age groups 5 to 90 years and over in Table 23, together with the 
percentage of deaths occurring in each group in each of these years. 


°3.— Distribution of Deaths in Canada by Sex and Certain Age Groups, Numbers 
and Percentages, 1933-34. 


Numbers. Percentages. 
Age Group. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
; 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
No. No. No. No. p-c- p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Under 1 year.........2eeeceeeeeees 9,340 | 9,124 | 6,944 | 6,746 17-1 16-5 14-7 14-6 
Do VOGT. scat See okiel oy mee 1,143 | 1,162 940 997 2-1 2-1 2-0 2-2 
F VOREB so creas de ooh 00s 8 ohn Seer er 522 573 422 437 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-9 
SZ VEATS. oitiad st oaek eet ome sae viet 383 387 307 322 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-7 
EVERTA oss os 2k) eae ae ene 271 312 232 242 0-5 0-6 0-5 0-5 
Totals, Under 5 years 11,659 | 11,558 | 8,845 8,744 21-3 20-9 18-7 18-9 
5-9 VOSGES iene sete bee pe 924 969 743 734 1-7 1:8 1-6 1-6 
10=14 Years No Fee R ios oslo 755 784 667 640 1-4 1-4. 1-4 1-4 
15-19 YORTE 1s nos oe's4 Belen oP eae 1,127 953 992 970 2-1 1-7 2-1 2-1 
DO-DA VORIS csc ce se cee see ner en ee: 1,367 | 1,215] 1,334] 1,299 2-5 2-2 2-8 2-8 
25-20 byears ate sees omer cine (pera aeers 1,214 | 1,202 | 1,375) 1,284 2-2 2-2 2-9 2-8 
S034 years. 40-0: ceusc ess eee 1,180 | 1,252] 1,333 | 1,296 2-2 2-3 2-8 2-8 
SE -BOVSAIG Ty os Wan 2s ce ee Dae aes 1,374 | 1,341] 1,473 | 1,376 2-5 2-4 3-1 3-0 
AO-AL YOATH s.ciese 5.0 in 0105's Bieiele «0 ae a0 1,735 | 1,680] 1,573 | 1,488 3-2 3-0 3°3 3-2 
AE EY OATES cc5s octet ve eee 9,294 | 2,316] 1,852] 1,797 4-2 4-2 3-9 3-9 
50254 Weare dads sigtete asia ses ee pte- 2.868 | 2,952 | 2,177 | 2,124 5-2 5-3 4-6 4-6 
Bab VORtR. acne See ete oss ate. 3,165 | 3,451 | 2,426) 2,453 5-8 6-3 5-1 5-3 
60264 VeArB.... pec. 2s eoce ome es 3,808 | 4,082] 2,915 | 2,918 7-0 7:4 6-2 6:3 
S509 VORESs tacts coca es «se acs. oe +s 4,536 | 4,623 | 3,713 | 3,580 8-3 8-4 7:9 7-7 
70-74 VeaTS........ cece cree eceeee: 5,199 5, 286 4,385 4,344 9-5 9-6 9-3 9-4 
W5= 70) VCAlS feiss coe sie srs 4.946 | 5,099 | 4,457 4,426 9-0 9-2 . 9-4 9-5 
80-89 yearS.......-2.eeeeeeeeeeeees 5,712 5,598 5,766 5,755 10-4 10-1 12-2 12-4 
90 years and OVEP........---se esses 803 | _ 823 1,205 1,127 1:5 1-5 2-6 2-4 
Totals, Stated Ages 54,666 | 55,184 | 47,231 | 46,350 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 

Ages not stated........-.+.+e+e+ee- 0 - = - - 

Totals, All Ages.............-- 54,725 | 55,224 | 47,243 | 46,358 - - - - 


The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1926, 1932 and 1933 are 
given for each sex and for the two sexes combined in Table 24. The fifth decile and 
second quartile (or the median) both mark the middle points of the arrays, and the 
deciles, dividing each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age 
distribution in each half than do the quartiles. It is shown very definitely that the 
average ages of decedents have been increasing steadily. 


24.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents, by Sex, 1926, 1932 and 1933. 


Rae le Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Position in Array by Age. ee ee | en ee 
1926. | 1932. | 1933. |} 1926. | 1932. 1933. || 1926. | 1932. | 1933. 
First quartilesys 12+ ++ >s' years of age | 1-83) 16-79 19-53) 1-34] 13-42] 16-65]) 2-85) 19-43) 22-13 
Second QUATUHOAY 5. ashen. css es 45-50| 55-59| 56-93] 45-16) 55-10) 56-36 45-89] 56-23) 57-66 
Third quartiles...........-+«: i 70-70| 73-40| 73-71) 70-05] 72-60) 72-98} 71-51 74-37| 74-58 
WMirstiGeciles nie. ee ssc cwrdke one months of age] 0-88} 1-99} 2-28 0-60] 1-51| 1-71) 1-43} 2-70) 3-07 
Second deciles.........--.+++- years of age | 0-71} 3-40 4-75 0-55|. 2-27| 2-86] 0-98] 5-66] 8-84 
Third deciles: ......60... 2.206: ¥ 6-95} 26-29| 29-09] 4-30) 24-51) 27-32)) 12-15 27-95) 30-77 
Fourth deciles...........--+-- <é 28-77] 43-99| 46-44] 26-47| 43-81 46-25]| 30-61] 44-16) 46-64 
Pitthr deciles... ee >. + ss0° % 45-50| 55-59| 56-93] 45-16] 55-10) 56-36) 45-89) 56-23 57-66 
Sisvtbhy deciles®.....parccme. se F- - 58-40] 64-26] 64-97|| 57-73] 63-43 64-17]| 59-13] 65-26] 65-86 
Seventh deciles..........++-+- et 67-15| 70-67| 71-00) 66-44] 69-88] 70-25|| 68-00 71-68] 72-05 
Wighth deciles..........---+++ as 74.05| 76-02| 76-24] 73-28) 75-20] 75-50) 74-00) 76-97 77-10 


Ninth deciles...........-++++- Ke 80-82| 82-04] 82-08]| 79-89} 81-12] 81-22] 81-85 82-99} 82-93 
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Adjusted Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population in different 
communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people make the 
erude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such communities. 
Where the age and health constitution of a particular group is particularly favour- 
able to low mortality, for example among the selected lives of soldiers in peace time, 
the crude rate will naturally be lower than elsewhere. 


When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made 
by age groups the effects of differences in age constitution between these communities 
‘are eliminated, but by a rather cumbrous process which does not bring together and 
express as a single figure the facts of the situation. It has therefore been considered 
desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to find what the death 
rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex constitution of their 
population had corresponded to those of the community taken as a standard. The 
“standard” population chosen for this purpose in England and Wales and the United 
States is the “standard million”, based on the age and sex distribution per million 
of the population of England and Wales at the Census of 1901. That age and sex 
distribution was as follows:— 


Both 

Age Group. Sora. Males. Females. 

ME 88 5 can Ais BA pmiAasnok Srepil OA A eS 1,000, 000 483 , 543 516,457 
ind orOeyGars! so joenots ore otis cose cence = sce att 114, 262 57,039 57, 223 
Be ONVOUI Bese tatnescig tern foe eicieiaiciel> eleietelseqsie o'sta etl eisiec eine 107, 209 53, 462 5B: 747 
Ta VATE. 6 utter) One® 6 here rah ess SOE ae 102,735 51,370 51,365 
MG SLO VORESS itech cicae etwas a= aie ibials ners nlons su apaim oo one a 99,796 49,420 50,376 
QO-IE FOALS! goss ck fin as tcldscec cube ccc eriestecceens nae 95,946 45,273 50, 673 
PAE oT Re See ee ere arn ier pgacr ie 161,579 ' 76,425 85, 154 
See USS Gadd ouiicaale ACE BHIDOd Ane GOGO Deion 122, 849 59,394 63,455 
AB—B4 VOATS...Uuieecniie wns sc demewerceciweeeeessseectecses 89, 222 42,924 46,298 
Be NORTE os oie igk cvs Ete CR Sot alate se ce ae deme SRS 59,741 27,9138 31, 828 
DEY UTR SNTE (eRe Sh Entre JOU BODO HIT OEE TOOm On cicig tress 33, 080 14,691 18,389 
7D Wears ANC OVEL..2. 6.24. cee cic ne cen odes reece ante 13,581 5, 632 7,949 


Regarding the standard million of England and Wales the Registrar General 
says: “As the population of this country in 1901 included relatively few infants and 
old people it forms a standard exceptionally favourable to low mortality”. The 
relative fewness of old people in the population is presumably due to the great 
increase in English population during the 19th century; the relative fewness of 
infants, to the marked reduction of the birth rate between the 1870’s and the end 
of the century. 


The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, for the years 1921-33 and to the 
population of Quebec for the years 1926-33 in Table 25. Of the rates there given, 
those for 1921 and 1922 have been calculated directly, the proportion of the popula- 
tion in each sex and age group according to the Census of 1921 being assumed to hold 
true for 1922 also; similarly the rates for 1930, 1931 and 1932 have been cal- 
culated directly from the proportions shown in each sex and age group at the Census 
of 1931. For the intervening years 1923-29, for which estimates of total population 
but not of population by age-groups were available, the following method was 
adopted. The proportions which the adjusted rates of 1921 and 1922 (correct to 
three decimal places) bore to the crude were averaged, similarly those of 1930 and 
1931, and the change was assumed to have taken place in an arithmetical progression 
during the intervening seven years. Quebec not having been in the registration | 
area in the year 1921, an adjusted rate was not available for that year or for 1922, 
but as the proportion of the adjusted rate to the crude depends primarily on the 
sex and age distribution of the population, and as this distribution was krown for 
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1921 and 1931, and the actual proportion of adjusted rate to crude rate for 1931, 
it was possible to compute a theoretical proportion for 1921. The same method 
was followed for the total of the nine provinces. The rates for 1933 have been com- 
puted on the assumption that arithmetical progression, to which reference has been 
made, continued over that year. 

In all of the eight provinces for which 1921 figures are given the proportion of 
the adjusted rate to the crude was higher in 1921 than in 1931; in other words, the 
age distribution had become more unfavourable in the later year. In the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario the process of “standardizing” or “adjusting” the death rate 
results in a reduced rate. This is particularly true of Prince Edward Island, which 
has the largest proportion of aged persons of all Canadian provinces. In the western 
provinces, on the other hand, the adjusted rates are higher than the crude. 


25.—Crude and Adjusted Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1921-33. 


Province. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 
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1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Causes of Death.—More than 86 p.c. of deaths recorded in Canada in the 
years 1931 to 1934 were due to the 32 specific: causes named in Tables 26 and 27. 
In these tables the groupings for the years 1931-34 are in accordance with the 
‘revision of the International List in 1929, which was first applied to Canadian 
mortality statistics for the year 1931. In some cases, however, the figures for 
years earlier than 1931 cannot be made exactly comparable with this group- 
ing. These cases are indicated by footnote 2 to Table 26. In the chart which 
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accompanies the tables, the main object has been to attain the greatest degree of 
comparability possible over the whole period 1926-34. For this purpose it has been 
necessary to depart somewhat from the erouping of Tables 26 and 27. The cases 
in which this occurs are indicated on the chart by asterisks. 


Total deaths in 1934 were the lowest they have been since statistics for all 
provinces of Canada were made possible by Quebec coming into the registration area in 
1926. The influenza epidemic of 1929 accounted for an increase in the total, but 
the deaths from this cause have worked back to a normal level since that year. It is 
significant, however, that cancer and diseases of the arteries are increasingly impor- 
tant causes of death in spite of all efforts to control them. Suicides show an im- 
provement from the high level reached in 1932. Violent deaths other than suicides, 
in which there was a very definite improvement between 1930 and 1933, showed 
an upward turn in 1934 as compared with the preceding year. A large proportion 
of this increase was contributed by automobile accidents. 


26.—Deaths in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1929-34. 


Int. List 


No.! Cause of Death. 


Cerebral hemorrhage, 


173-198 


199, 200 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the Interna 
1929 by the International Commission on the Classification o 
fication, in its detailed, intermediate or abridged form, is accepted in al 
2 For these causes of death the comparability betwee 
years 1931-34 is not exact, owing to chanzes in classification. 


1934-35 Year Book. 


Scarlet fever...........seeeesee eee eees 
Whooping-cough............+---++++5+: 


Veiibs ) PTS aes cpe bar natn oe 
Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis. .... 
|Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis... . 
Tuberculosis, respiratory system?...... 
Tuberculosis, other organs...........-- 
Cancers ae crores dinats has 


TATE aig shoe See carat RN oe Cara 
embolism or 
lee throat DOSIS stacks teenies eyelecere = 

Paralysis without specified cause...... 
Convulsions (under 5 years of age)..... 
Diseases of the heart?.........-.--+++- 


\Diseases Of Hhevarteries2. ac ssse- 2.0 


JSSRaTNG At ees ER Mees aie 
ID WATverility oh coe oe nae on amorncaoodase. 
Diarrhoea and enteritis?..........--+-- 
Appendicitis... dc... os Fee alge es 
Hernia, intestinal obstruction.........- 
ODN Tits fet tense degeeye s ohe oars > 
Diseases of the prostate?.............. 
Puerperal causes.........-----++0++0+: 
Congenital malformations..........--- 
Diseases of early infancy?............-- 
Senility (Old, ake) cient a wet sear hl 
SUTYO 16 oie: a a SOMERS betas eat 
Violent deaths (suicides excepted)..... 
Other specified causes?........-.+--++- 


Totals, Specified Causes......... 
Mi-definedsdiseages..5 26: neste lee 


Tob alsa Peres eae od aR 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
467 451 421 339 291 293 
619 521 167 330 170 188 
440 397 253 197 157 226 
755 964 748 555 552 875 
980 737 646 398 239 232, 

TTI | Uj Ail wesaliel 945 00-| 2,089 2,004 
152 215 223 164 73 84 
118 88 oth 76 58 47 
341 294 225 139 109 84 

6,443 | 6,581 | 6,204 | 5,870 | 5,664 5,290 

1,329 | 1,494] 1,412 | 1,296} 1,275 1,141 

8,792 | 9,273 | 9,578 | 10,024 | 10,653 10,581 

1,208 | 1,146 | 1,244] 1,343 | 1,287 1,321 
693 740 716 728 736 612 

9,986 | 2,827] 2,594] 2,543 | 2,639 2,577 
984 907 728 654 559 547 
429 380 368 304 263 8 261 

13,205 | 13,067 | 13,734 | 15,3828 | 15,485 16,352 

5,940 | 6,560 | 5,957 | 6,798] 6,950 7,379 
471 443 469 437 367 380 

8,441 | 7,338 | 7,011] 7,045 | 6,487 6,530 

4.910 | 6,013 | 5,158 | 3,735 | 3,395 3,730 

1,451 1,488 | 1,394] 1,454] 1,455 1,578 
962 963 987 947 | 1,029 1,074 

5,687 | 5,570 | 5,168 | 5,635 | 5,516 5, 643 
739 801 746 879 926 944 

1,341 tA05- fer, 215 |b hSh | 1 tit 1, 167 

1.466 | 1,475 | 1,427] 1,349 | 1,374 1,361 

9.144 | 8,974] 9,019 | 7,932 | 7,337 6,936 

2.505 | 2,334 | 2,225} 2,192 | 2,037 1, 882 
835 | 1,010] 1,004} 1,024 922 927 

6,316 | 6,468 | 6,168 | 5,621 | 5,294 5,542 

15,020 | 14,919 | 12,914 | 12,617 | 12,546 12,857 

112,339 |108,315 |103,417 !103,370 100,975 100, 645 

1,176 991 | 1,100] 1,007 993 937 

113,515 |109,306 |104,517 |104,377 |101,968 101,582 


tional List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
{ Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
most all civilized countries. 


n the figures for the years 1929-30 and those for the 


3 Revised since the publication of the 
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IN CANADA 
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*The rubrics (of the International List) included in the indicated groups have been selected so as to preserve 
the greatest degree of continuity possible (see text, pp. 170-171). 
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27.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1929-34. 


Nors.—All the rates have been revised to the first decimal plaze since the publication of the 1934-35 
Year Book. 


‘ae Cause of Death. 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 
dh a2)L VOMOLG OVOP mista s-cte h e-caran ami hosts area santo 4.7 4-4 4-1 3:2 2-7 2 
MRL GABIORS ac cc As BAG aceon’ s cme Re eve crane cists 6-2 5-1 1-6 3-1 1-6 1: 
Suiscantetiever:serce. i. cote is kee 4-4 3-9 2-4 1-9 1:5 2: 
Oo Wihoopine Cour becniccsosnts on eicondaie es As 7-5 9-5 7-2 5:3 5-2 8: 
LOM ADI WEherigs . Brewis cc soe ok aoe cle See eas 9-8 7-2 6-2 3°8 2-2 2 
AARON ZA Pe Salers wis «wh oe dees coe eee 71-6 24-2 31:0 40-4 37-7 18- 
16 | Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis 
(ESC ES adeene Gas lite a ae SS See a 1-5 2-1 2-2 1-6 0-7 0- 
17 |Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis ...... 1-2 0-9 0-7 0-7 0-5 0- 
18 |Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis..... 3-4 2-9 2-2 1-3 1-0 0 
23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system?2........ 64-3 64-6 59-9 55-9 53-1 48 
24-32 |Tuberculosis, other organs............... 13-3 14-7 13-6 12-4 12-0 10 
AO bni| OC IRCOT Seis os c1S i. Sea ioe Gis Got REE wie Ae ales 87-8 91-0 92-4 95-5 99-9 97 
594J0ia betes mellitus: -: 2... Sdeces oe ee oh os 12-1 11-2 12-0 12-8 12-1 12 
LITE STCOWG eaten Beso SSN beeke Boe BEM ae ae 6-9 7-3 6-9 6-9 6-9 5 
82a, b,c |Cerebral hzemorrhage, embolism or 
PROMUOOSISSaeee.. does ceete Ek clc.c cae ae 29-8 27-7 25-0 24-2 24-7 23 
82d | Paralysis without specified cause........ 9-8 8-9 7-0 6-2 5-2 5 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)....... 4-3 Saw 80 2-9 2-5 
90-95 Diseases of thewdheart? ican nese oc oe. 131-8 | 128-2} 1382-5] 146-1] 145-2 151 
a vi ‘Diseases of the arteries?................ 59-3 64-3 57-5 64-8 65-2 68 
LG eisrone brbis,... Asterac otis tc ce nee aac acne 4-7 4.3 4-5 4-2 3-4 3 
W109 | Pneumonia: ) cscnc ac.hs oleae. «dees 84-3 72-0 67-7 67-1 60-8 60 
119, 120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis?................. 49-0 59-0 49-8 35-6 31-8 34 
PZAS AD PENCLCILIS. t o2S orc ek Rocke 14-5 14-6 13-5 13-9 13-6 14 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction............ 9-6 9-4 9-5 9-0 9-6 9 
BBO S52 Neparibisics «ccd cases doo oe PR e oe Saleen 56-8 54-6 49-9 53-7 51-7 52 
137 | Diseases of the prostate?................. 7-4 7-9 7-2 8-4 8-7 8 
120-160" (Puerperal causesa:..< «isc ieeek «+ ccleesel: 13-4 13-8 11-7 11-3 10-4 10 
;, 157 |Congenital malformations............... 14-6 14-5 13-8 12-9 12-9 12 
158-161 | Diseases of early infancy?................ 91-3. 88-0 87-0 75-6 68-8 64 
1GZaheenthity (OlAVAZENS nck. «sabe be caine 25-0 22-9 21-5 20-9 19-1 17 
MOS VIM SWICKI OS raed Cached +o ope ccd BRE vies tele oe 8:3 9-9 9-% 9-8 8-6 8 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)....... 63-1 63-4 59-5 53-6 49-6 51 
Other specified causes?................-. 150-0 146-3 124-6 120-3 117-6 118- 
Totals, Specified Causes........... 1,121-6 |1,062-4 |} 998-0 | 985-2] 946-6 931-0 
199, 200 |Ill-defined diseases................---0-- 11-7 9-7 10-6 9-6 9-3 8-7 
Totals, Death Rates per 100,000 
Population: .2.25.5.28 3.< 2 eck 1,133-3 |1,072-2 |1,008-6 | 994-8 | 955-9 939-7 


For footnotes see Table 26. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities.—Table 28 gives the number of deaths in Cana- 
dian cities and towns of 10,000 population and over in each of the years from 1929 
to 1934. Generally speaking, 1929 was a year of high death rates, the total number 
of deaths reported for the Dominion being 113,515 as compared with 105,292 in 
1927 and an average of 108,924 for the period 1926-30. The 1929 figures for most 
cities show a corresponding increase in the number of deaths. It is probable that 
these cities contained a larger proportion of the total population in 1934 than in 
1929 and it is quite likely that the number of non-residents dying in the hospitals 
of the cities is also on the increase. In view of these probabilities it is noteworthy 
that only 18 of the 70 cities and towns listed show increases of deaths in 1934 over 
the 1980 level. None of the larger cities is included in this group; indeed, in all of 
the larger cities the improvement has been most substantial. 
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28.—Total Deaths (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population 
and Over, 1929-34. 


City or Town. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
BellevilleyOntievss.<-e: e 241 242 230 244 208 209 
Brandon VMianerctecacen asec 279 243 240 227 216 209 
Ishesvaundoree!. Ole on adanonoon o 405 395 380 352 376 350 
G@alganyseAlitasc. seme ace 874 781 |7 695 748 708 723 
Charlottetown, P.E.I....... 310 283 257 285 252 268 
@hathanysOnteccce cece ce 315 320 313 311 288 265 
Chicoutimi; Que. se 9... 28 210 174 187 200 247 248 
CoriwallsOnt..4.0-2s9s.m ee 228 225 230 250 209 240 
East Windsor, Ont.......... 76 58 OOmiee il 49 38 
Hamonton, Alta snsceneesse 988 876 797 921 870 | 883 
HorcewW tina Onterers ease: 244 208 216 201 198 186 
Galt" Ontee cn. sc ae deca 167 189 148 191 201 196 
Glace BayeiN Sansa ee 289 308 263 267 235 256 
Granby. Ques ai sce eee oe 142 109 142 124 76 110 
Guelph, Ontee. noses 245 233 234 233 236 242 
Halifax; Nesive. sactecne ns on 987 863 875 931 883 927 
laenailinoi Cliiipon poaoceoe uk 1612 1,506 1,532 1,510 1,406 1,462 
Hull Qwesese rcs aor ee Sy 331 399 362 343 335 
Jolettes Que... 9a eeee 187 181 192 156 175 170 
Kungstonn Ontes- seen ses meee 536 Bike, 449 501 445 452 
KatehenertOnt....a280e ace 294 348 318 385 354 310 
Teachine; Ques...) 1s eecoree 200 196 198 177 179 182 
Leth bridges Alta... nee. 55: OVe 199 166 197 198 212 
Ts6 Vass QUC a ct eo ote 215 218 255 228 204 201 
London, (Onts:a ooeee ee 126 1,080 960 1,066 1,019 1,005 
Medicine Hat, Alta......... 162 148 - 149 123 123 118 
Moncton tNV Bt eet sete ee 243 273 214 259 266 240 
Montreal Que: cases ae 11,452 10,979 10,554 10, 410 9, 239 9,261 
Moose Jaw, Sask............ 230 218 210 194 217 186 
New Westminster, B.C...... 291 282 291 278 286 277 
Niagara Falls} Ont:..2-.-. 4. 266 209 212 192 206 202 
North Baye Onteneo ss 166 180 139 151 138 176 
Oshawa Outlet oe 214 234 | _ 207 184 167 195 
Ottawar Ontises. tics cee a3 1,747 1,709 hs (AG 1,701 1,618 
OutremontaQue.. ste. - 128 135 130 152 166 179 
Owen Sound #Ontiionc sees ace 176 157 177 197 179 164 
Peterborough, Ont.°.......<, 347 304 323 329 290 353 
PorteArt iin vOnt acest 233 241 213 205 187 189 
Quebec; Quewer chases 46 DON 2,481 25135 2,041 2,043 1,874 
Reepitniaiss Sas ke peessetcee yesh 555 507 455 469 457 448 
St. Boniface, Man........... 529 502 424 425 395 368 
St. Catharines, Ont......... 345 322 276 288 281 271 
St. Hyacinthe, Que......... 332 325 295 327 294 255 
Ste wean Oe. seem ner 112 116 127 137 ill 112 
Saintalohney Ness ceqeraentere 786 685 688 707 726 626 
St-bhomeas, Ontos ee 243 228 204 233 225 224 
Sandwich sOntee- onsen 71 76 58 51 63 54 
SarniasiOntesn ete ee 233 238 223 243 235 220 
Saskatoonseaske.ngncr see 499 499 432 467 429 453 
Saultsstes Marte ens -4 + ee 209 230 222 217 187 214 
Shawinigan Falls, Que....... 212 191 177 148 159 141 
Sherbrooke, Que............ 481 442 450 438 416 429 
Sorel SQuce. aise. be wee 173 181 156 130 129 127 
StratlondsOntewe asec e 203 208 196 190 198 191 
Suc:buryeOnutes see ce oe oe 247 296 253 242 212 229 
Sy.dneyaeNeS.eiy case cna 186 224 186 204 213 228 
Thetford Mines, Que........ 194 166 128 133 146 132 
Dhreeskuversei@ Uc sc sanvtar 592 542 630 528 598 676 
Abteatomss Ori 5 oN oo oen soc 138 126 182 157 163 170 
Toronto. Onteeeeeeee ee Gee 7,100 7,057 6,745 6, 627 6, 485 6,266 
Valleyiiteld @uewrsscsaeer 152 168 151 174 147 152 
Vancouver, Bi@.22. 2) ...22 2,310 2,281 2,300 2,301 2,239 Peed (| 
Verdun, Quersses--encecieae 425 424 449 459 409 463 
Victorian, «b. Comer eee 590 607 526 541 543 589 
Wallkervalles Onithc ever 211 203 191 171 197 189 
Welland: Onti cee ne er 159 165 151 129 121 152 
Westmount, Quer. 0.02: 152 261 212 278 231 279 
Windsor, Ont... :.eee 689 612 551 549 486 581 
Winnipes Mani.® esas. 1,814 1,807 1,706 1,705 1, 656 1,663 
Woodstock, Ont........+..-- 193 162 159 173 - 181 195 


1 Including Point Grey and South Vancouver. 
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Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 29 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
and of the provinces of Canada for the latest available year. It is worthy of note 
that three Canadian provinces show the lowest death rates in the list. New Zea- 
land, the Netherlands, Australia, South Africa and Canada are the only countries 
with death rates under 10-0 per 1,000 of population. The low death rates in the 
Prairie Provinces are in all three cases due in part to a favourable age distribution 
of population. 


29.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 

Country or Province. Year. | Death Country or Province. Year. | Death 

Rate. Rate. 
Saskatchewan... o<ie as. sates des5 1934 6-1 Britishelclese,s-g.0ec acho eee 1933 12-5 
TENTH OTE ats, Prick ce Rieeey “soe Ree ne es 1934 6-9 Paani Vie Ss ees Se eek 1931 12-7 
ICANT OA eRe te tee eo ie hehe sc aise 1934 7-1 Hinton ds scehe<. 3 bce rend cus 1933 12-9 
INT OM AH EN Vs anne ee es 1933 8-0 PANES gC eee ay seo, A ae ae ae 1933 13-2 
OUCN AUSERAl a: . hom cece k Pas cece s 1933 8-4 Scotland: Few. Foe he wel coe tee 1933 13-2 
New South Wales..2%.5...040...... 1933 8-6 Bellona: Paes nk oR oe ole es 1933 13-3 
Westerm Australians... iio.ds0056 20. 1933 8-6 inishieEreenstacesseeesn tee 1933 13-5 
bncish Colum bia tis. rr 1934 8-8 Tea, tis ee neti eeanrerr eens cn an 1933 13-6 
Netherlandsisasa tx oinckardadit feunc 1933 8-8 Czechoslovakia. :3.40...¢...¢0.«> 1933 13-7 
USeIsIANG eee ome ieee cease 1933 8-8 CIE) igi can Ae mueang fst IN ta Se 1933 13-7 
ANT SASH OO SO ee 1933 8-9 IPOlandigiateey scan haere es 1933 14-2 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....| 1933 9-3 INorthernvirelandi 6... een 1933 14-3 
MANAGATS). BORER Ce ke: 1934 9-4 Histonia sss ete. aah st ee 1933 14-7 
PRASTPaAN Ae erm a eee wars amas tie, 1933 9-6 Euinear yarn eee eee ee 1933 14-7 
WACLODIAMS. eek oR Os aos Se Po ha Pees 1933 9-6 Birloariaewee ccs tee eee ete 1933 15:5 
OnpariOn bene: 6 oie onthe 1934 9-9 UENO RS? toes 5 UR En) Ge ee SCL a 1933 15-8 
ENGEW AYES ee ere ic ae are ee 1933 10-2 Spain eee oo teres 1932 16-4 
Mee land pie se 8 ete eh hoa tastier s oni: 1933 10-3 Greece, ‘intl AAs Se cesta ede tks 1933 16-9 
DIRT REE eb ie ot ai ae Ot a oa 1933 10-3 Wikraine mpm ccm arcs cee ee 1929 17-6 
PP CHIMaT Ae Ree. he. aka eee 1933 10-6 JAPAN WSF BHC Sees. a ta ese 1933 17-8 
Oe yee arti Og Se as Sees ls tac 1934 10-6 EVOURTNATIIAMR eee eae cs 1933 18-7 
PArtISStan a. tert Be hee os bee, Sean 1932 10-6 JaMaica pane toe Oc dae 1933 19-4 
United States (reg. area)........... 1933 10-7 ‘Palestine goes scare ce oe 1933 20-1 
INS WeblousWiCki: 0 secs ek ct cence 1934 11-0 UUISSI aw eae CR ee ee me 1929 20-6 
eLIMAIN yy crrenarn he niiae aOR Fe oe 1933 11-2 Costa; Ricatraresthercuas ce aor 1933 20-8 
UEC OMe aise nia Se Scie sitters raters 1933 11-2 Cav lonshste.a «cue eit oe ee 1933 21-2 
SS WAbZerlandee..or atic checked. oe 1933 11-4 Salvador st eens Gee Le 1932 21-2 
ISS@RICS WISN OLO) Be cpg ed pe ee 1934 11-5 Bridish In@iavs ee tes aor 1933 22-4 
Prince Edward Island............. 1934 11:6 Straitsioetolemmentsa.. sso. eee 1933 24-3 
iNiewiloundland ., 25. lege acewisv cea 1933 11-9 VD Cite aca a tus ee 1933 26:5 
England and Wales.........0...... 1933 12:3 Ghile-t.,. Sacm Aen we ee Fs eee 1933 26-8 


Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have all taken part in 
the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. In the fourteen years for which the figures 
are available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 
1921 the infant death rate for Canada (using figures from provincial sources for 
Quebec) was 102 per 1,000 live births. This rate had been reduced to 72 in 1934. 
Table 30 gives figures for the whole of Canada for the years 1931 to 1934 and aver- 
ages for the five-year periods 1921-25 and 1926-30. The infant mortality in Quebec 
exceeds that in any other province, although a study of the rates shows that steady 
improvement has been made in the nine-year period during which the province 
has been included in the registration area. In Canada as a whole over 6,000 infant 
lives were preserved in 1934 which, under conditions prevailing in 1926, would 
probably have been lost. 
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30.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the Rate per 1,000 Live Births, 
1931-34 with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


A—INFANT DEATHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.2 
Averages, 1921-25........ 151} 1,189) 1,165 1 5,916) 1,394] 1,789] 1,327 621 1 
Averages, 1926-30........ 122 934} 1,039} 10,518} 5,091} 1,031) 1,559] 1,195 571 22,060 
EDOM Rae Geet te ota occ: orspacae ace 128 914 944) 9,448) 4,833 924) 1,463] 1,197 514 20,360 
Noe yA ene ee SAO ee ee 132 849 774| 7,744) 4,133 836} 1,321 997 477 17, 263 
MOSS ee bent cievsyetatescvsiaterers 118 791 821) 7,270) 3,804 844) 1,231 966 439 16, 284 
GS AEN Na Cerone eee isan cesarean 130 807 878} 7,388) 3,523 734| 1,093 891 426 15,870 


Averages, 1921-25........ 77 94 105 1 83 84 83 86 61 1 
Averages, 1926-30........ an 85 101 127 74 72 73 75 55 93 
TOSI cree. Beton. be eee: 68 79 87 113 70 64 69 69 49 85 
OR 5 it Mee 65 73 72 94 62 59 63 59 47 73 
LOSS Sees foes 6 bees 61 (i 82 95 60 63 61 60 46 73 
LOS4 ISS ees ok kee 67 71 86 97 OF 55 55 55 43 a2 
1Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty-one principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1926 to 1934 for between 91 and 93 p.c. of the infantile 
mortality experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 31. It is noteworthy 
that four causes present at birth, viz., premature birth, injury at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for nearly 44 p.c. of the infant 
deaths of 1934. This percentage shows a definite increase in the years covered. 
In 1926 it was 41-4 and in 1930 42-3, and since the total number of infant deaths 
has decreased by no less than 33 p.c. in the interval since 1926, great improvement 
in the post-natal care of infants is indicated. In the year 1933, 50-8 p.c. of all 
infants dying were less than one month old, and 36-4 p.c. were less than one week 
old, as is shown in Table 32. 


31.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1933-34. 


Norg.—Figures for the former registration area for the single years 1921 to 1924 will be found at pp. - 
182-183 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1925 to 1927 at pp. 177-178 of the 1929 Year Book. Figures for 
the whole of Canada for the years 1927 and 1928 will be found at pp. 138-140 of the 1932 Year Book, for 1929 
and 1930 at pp. 177-178 of the 1983 Year Book, and for 1931 and 1932 at pp. 202-203 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Rates per 100,000 Percent- 


Inter- Numbers. . : age 
\ Live Births. ae aa 
Cause of Death. ane Year. panes 
No Fe- Cause of 
Males males Death 
Measles ti aeeitene ctor 7 | 1926 141 122 1-1 
1933 33 DATE 0-4 
1934 43 30 0-5 
Searlet fever.......s..-- 8 | 1926 ite 12 0-1 
1933 6 6 0-1 
1934 6 1 1 
Whooping-cough......... 9 | 1926 358 415 3-3 
1933 186 202 2-4 
1934 296 309 3-8 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 177. 
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31.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1933-34 
—concluded. 


Percent- 
ae, Numbers. ses ee 0 “ nee 
nationa. : istribu- 
Cause of Death. Lint Year tion by 
No. Fe- Cause of 
males. Death 
Pipitherias der . 25825 10 | 1926 23 0-2 
1933 0-1 
1934 0-1 
Pntienza? Verse cnc hae ¢ 11 | 1926 374 4-0 
1933 335 4-6 
19384 173 2°5 
Poryeipeiag yd. ss 15 | 1926 50 0-4 
1933 36 0-4 
1934 32 0-4 
Poliomyelitis and polio- 
encephalitis (acute)... 16 | 1926 3 0-3 
1933 2 1 
1934 2 1 
Epidemic cerebro-spinal 
INORINGIbIS tr cs oe 18 | 1926 24 0:2 
1933 il 0-1 
19384 6 0:1 
Tuberculosis?........... 23-32 | 1926 102 1-0 
1933 te 0-9 
1934 63 0-9 
Sy pmsl eee ee OE 34 | 1926 60 0-5 
1933 66 1-0 
1934 71 1-0 
Convulsions............. 86 | 1926 177 1-9 
1933 75 1-2 
1934 68 1-2 
Bronchitis... ..c0<.... 106 | 1926 60 0-6 
1933 26 0-5 
1934 30 0-4 
Pneumonia.............. 107-109 | 1926 1,077 10-5 
1933 780 10-8 
1934 766 11-3 
Diseases of the stomach.} 116-118 | 1926 126 1-2 
1933 79 0-9 
1934 49 0-7 
Diarrhoea and enteritis?. 119 | 1926 1,867 18-2 
1933 1,025 15-2 
1934 1,144 17-4 
Hernia, intestinal ob- 
BLLUCLION yee fe ace: 122 | 1926 39 0:5 
1933 25 0-4 
1934 22 0:5 
Congenital malforma- 
en a er 157 | 1926 635 6-0 
1933 584 7°8 
1934 - 556 77 
Congenital debility..... 158 | 1926 1,000 9-9 
1933 570 8-8 
1934 562 8-5 
Premature birth........ 159 | 1926 2,147 21-5 
1933 1,532 22-2 
1934 1,466 21-3 
Injury at birth... ..0... 160 | 1926 386 4-0 
1933 370 5-8 
1934 347 6-0 
Other diseases peculiar 
to early infancy?...... 161 | 1926 622 6-4 
1933 540 8-2 
1934 522 7-9 
Other specified causes?. — | 1926 779 7:9 
1933 495 7-1 
1934 451 7-0 
Ill-defined causes........ 199, 200 | 1926 55 0-7 
1933 80 1-1 
1934 74 1-1 
UGC — | 1926 10,155 | 23,692 100-0 
1933 6,944 ; 100-0 
1934 6, 746 100-0 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 For these causes the comparability between the figures 


for the year 1926 and those for the years 1933-34 is not exact, owing to changes in classification. 
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32.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under 1 Year of Age Occurring at each 
Age Period, 1933. 


ee oo 


Age at Death. P.E1I.| N.S.| N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | Canada. 
1933. 

Undertemonchees. teas seer 576-3} 517-1| 487-2) 458-6] 563-6) 498-8] 564-6) 552-8) 605-9 507-9 
Wnderwdiday aso 34-6 a. yeeteroe 178-0| 173-2} 155-9] 152-0] 225-8) 182-5] 210-4) 209-1) 236-9 182-3 

1 day and under 1 week........ 211-9] 197-2] 191-2] 159-6] 203-2} 169-4) 193-3] 185-3) 271-1 181-2 

1 week and under 2 weeks...... 93-2| 50-6] 56-0) 61-3] 59-9] 55-7| 64-2) 80-7) 41-0 61-0 

2 weeks and under 3 weeks..... 67:8] 58-2] 46-3} 43-6) 36-5 "35-5| 54-4| 37-3] 18-2 42-3 

3 weeks and under 1 month....| 25.-4| 37-9} 37-8] 42-1} 38-1] 55-7| 42-2) 40-4) 38-7 41-1 

1 month and under 2 months....} 118-6} 89-8} 102-3} 109-2 74-1| 99-5] 93-4] 88-0} 56-9 95-4 
2 months and under 3 months...| 59-3} 87-2] 79-2) 99-2) 61-3} 72-3) 74-7| 63-1) 29-6 81-2 
3 months and under 4 months...} 59-3} 59-4/ 71-9] 69-2) 54-2) 73-5) 47-1} 68-3) 31-9 62-8 
4 months and under 5 months...| 33-9} 50:6] 59-7) 49-7} 46-0} 49-8) 48-7| 46-6) 47-8 48-9 
5 months and under 6 months...| 59-3} 45-5} 48-7] 46-4] 38-9} 46-2) 38-2) 43-5) 43-3 43-9 
6 months and under 7 months...| 16-9] 36-7] 24-4] 38-5} 37-6] 43-8) 26-8) 31-1) 31-9 36-1 
7 months and under 8 months... 8-5| 31-6] 32-9} 31-6} 31-0} 27-3} 27-6] 22-8) 43-3 30-6 
8 months and under 9 months... —| 25-3] 23-1] 25-7] 27-6) 22-5} 26-8) 25-9} 38-7 26-1 
9 months and under 10 months..| 16-9} 13-9} 30-5) 27-5] 24-2) 23-7) 12-2) 19-7) 34-2 24-5 
10 months and under 11 months..| 16-9} 19-0} 20-7] 23-9} 22-1) 19-0) 19-5) 22-8 18-2 22-2 
11 months and under 1 year....... 33-9| 24-0] 19-5) 20-5) 19-5} 23-7} 20-3) 15-5) 18-2 20-3 
Motals 240%. ..5.4- 800 1000 - 0/1000 - 0| 1000 - 0) 1009 - 0] 1000 - 0) 1090-0) 1090-0) 1000-0) 1000-0 1000-0 


oe e 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities and Towns.—Table 33 shows for 
the cities and towns of 10,000 population and over, the numbers of infant deaths 
and the death rates per 1,000 live births for the years 1931-34. In the latest year 
East Windsor, Ont., had the lowest infant death rate, namely, 12. 

But a very low rate for any particular year means little since wide fluctuations 
from year to year are the rule. Vancouver, B.C., has a splendid record among 
the large cities over the four years shown. Three Rivers, Joliette, Quebec City, 
Cornwall, Westmount, Sorel, Chicoutimi and Timmins have all rates of over 100 
for 1934 and most of them have high rates over the four-year period. Apart from 
Vencouver, already mentioned, among the cities Montreal has recorded steady 
improvement over the period and Winnipeg and Toronto have very low rates and 
good records. 

The infant mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vita: statistics. Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 49 in 1934, that for Winnipeg from 78 to 42, for Van- 
couver from 56 to 25, for Hamilton from 88 to 54, for Ottawa from 1380 to 71, for 
London from 92 to 48, for Edmonton from 89 to 47, for Halifax from 135 to 73, 
for Saint John from 147 to 66. Altogether, in the 13 cities of 40,000 population 
and over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 41,923 live births 
in 1921 and 3,833 infant deaths, being a rate of 91 per 1,000 live births. In 1934 
in these same cities there were 34,190 live births but only 1,689 infant deaths, or a 
rate of 49 per 1,000 live births. 
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33.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities and Towns of 10,000 and Over, 1931-34. 


Infant Deaths. Rates per 1,000 Live Births. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 


City or Town. 


PpettorilonOnt:.. Gis ao. Sheek. dcee oh 23 18 19 uly 54 49 54 46 
JETP To COSTE Y ROT Re See ee eS 22 23 16 12 60 73 54 44 
PE ETOLC suOMG seteraves sais ive eheacinle.c.o'ocs 39 32 40 26 57 50 63 45 
ROAD VERA TCR TS oo, Sha eee heck: 82 85 64 66 44 49 39 41 
Charlottetown; PE Tia.eeeiis ok 25 30 23 26 67 “gl 68 73 
RE Natya TPeLIAN ONT Geko eeecs seis! sete lp eiconlcvet 40 32 31 26 88 69 66 51 
OieoutiMls Que... isso wk oe heels 49 66 69 56 100 118 138 115 
Orel 721 UY 0) 1 a 46 35 25 53 100 the 54 122 
astmvinasor, Ontos. cies. ben on 15 13 9 3 50 45 30 12 
WI TIFONUON, AEA. oie Ge vse ws oh ove cores - 146 113 111 101 61 49 53 47 
HoLgViiAmM, Ont. hrc. acces - oe cere 50 36 25 20 76 61 47 42 
REIGN NE Tete: cee. citett Soh «io hte oie 14 12 17 16 44 39 60 55 
Ghai Bh DS ie eee eee 67 80 48 65 97 110 * 80 91 
‘Coen O70 eee 35 30 14 29 90 79 40 83 
Ree rp Ont rte. chen Shicelds eccla ce 29 20 20 17 80 55 56 52 
PHPASOON SAW oS oh arcies Bist euciate ai 134 126 113 118 81 78 71 73 
Bae eTOTA GON MONG ee es. 5 5-8 coasts ayn Os 196 192 163 148 59 62 5k 54 
ARDMORE AGN As dorcel eee en: 126 121 104 70 128 138 122 82 
POGUE MOUOe Acct ices wae tres 45 26 40 39 ITS Al | es Sima! 120 137 
RADU GEOD RONG, «s.a'5 2 oh. assrie ov Seteore 46 48 31 37 71 73 45 61 
abshenersOnt sic oes ene scse ced: 40 ae 31 36 47 45 45 50 
PRR CHINE NOQUO. UG So cccs.c.cis eicledehe 44 35 24 24 90 85 64 65 
Peabmoninee, Alta occas sas cece’ 49 34 33 23 86 65 64 50 
LASSE OTC a ane 41 22 291 19 144 78 111 79 
ROT OMGRO TGs a:s 205 ds aves ads arciarenec 75 92 82 64 52 66 64 48 
Medicine Hat, Alta................ 23 16 18 16 57 45 56 47 
WMORCLON GING ES... crak slo cns cae ees 25 Ag 28 19 45 53 60 40 
PRUGTEE BES OUG 07.9 ds oo oie aid elcome we tas 2,348 | 1,976] 1,801 | 1,635 114 100 98 89 
MNOGHO SEW), SASK vce. cs. ssc anes dhs Ai 27 24 15 72 55 52 35 
New Westminster, B.C............ 23 27 19 25 39 48 36 46 
Piacera Falls, Ont... .......0..s666 26 16 19 22 56 40 48 54 
WSTAAP ES ONG. 3 occ arcs oss Ste oben 28 28 19 24 69 70 49 65 
SPU ONIG Ss cos cs occ ire esa 49 21 21 34 81 41 45 67 
Hi ONT od i 297 245 257 200 97 81 89 ql 
Wutremont, Que....i.........0cee02s 2 5 9 6 20 43 96 73 
Owonsound, Ont........35.s.-...6. 21 18 17 15 62 61 54 46 
ieteroorough: Ont... ........se%. ee. 39 49 27 23 64 83 48 42 
Pormorenur, Ont.:........0....60- 33 23 22 28 65 43 42 59 
NIKE CRO (OUTS 5g Bln eee a 663 580 558 497 149 135 138 124 
Reema goasic™ | 2 ..5.. iene seke eet 71 60 63 54 47 48 54 44 
Biveemiiace, Mans... ..........0.s05 62 52 41 31 61 45 40 30 
pomeatharines, Ont... ...:...6..s0 27 29 32 28 43 49 56 46 
Dewelvacinthe, Que.......-...s.c« 65 45 33 30 175 124 97 91 
EAI. PS. a. es ess cb oe 28 21 14 16 89 68 50 54 
Saint John, N.B...... eR ee ee 111 89 105 80 91 69 93 66 
Sureenomas FONG... ...ss.-200s0 0s 22 10 15 Li, 73 33 58 53 
anchwdteh Ont........iccesscccceeas 7 5 8 4 42 38 54 25 
IL i pl rr 28 17 22 21 60 43 58 53 
Sasiavoon, Sask.................05 52 70 43 47 45 69 48 55 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.............. 26 32 22 27 4] 49 39 55 
Shawinigan Falls, Que............. 72 53 62 35 115 85 111 66 
BHerbrooke, Quo.......-....6s0s05. 89 62 38 60 111 81 52 82 
EP ee. bisa seek 44 31 42 29 140 111 171 117 
MONE RAE Pee... soo ees ace? 28 22 10 13 71 67 33 41 
TS a a 82 78 71 45 99 98 99 59 
NEN eels ln 16 26 37 29 25 43 72 49 
Thetford Mines, Que............... 36 28 31 31 86 74 102 85 
prea Rivers, Que...:............. 229 155 207 343 173 126 197 287 
ERGO os cae ic iwcmaee 61 47 66 60 115 91 121 102 
MEAG cloacae 887 751 673 517 70 62 60 49 
ES Be 31 39 2 28 88 101 83 76 

ahha nel Be Oye ae 157 146 107 80 42 42 34 25 

ole TLDG( 6 0 ei 95 td 53 57 82 66 53 62 
ae ne 19 20 35 22 28 29 52 31 
PEs, ONE ie. kia cas sca ss 32 26 27 24 50 57 69 64 

UE 25 20 20 ANG, 83 73 68 67 
Westmount, Que..............%:.:. 39 39 20 37 110 120 66 119 
US ee 88 57 53 58 71 52 49 52 

ES ar 214 178 149 156 48 44 39 42 
Memeroce, Ont................... 10 23 7 10 39 95 28 47 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to live births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. ‘The low record is held at the present time by 
New Zealand, where in 1933 the rate of infantile mortality was only 32 per 1,000 
live births as compared with 68 in 1905. The Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland 
and Sweden, with rates of 44, 48, 48 and 50 in their latest available year (1933), 
are the lowest among European countries. 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 
live births in 1905 to 64 in 1933, while the rate in Germany has declined from 196 
in 1904 to 77 in 1933. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 131 
per 1,000 live births in 1905 to 44 in 1938. Statistics are given in Table 34 by 
leading countries and by provinces. 


34.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World 
and Provinces of Canada in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
Country or Province. Year. | Infantile Country or Province. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 

New Zealand..........-.+++++- 1933 32 Northern Ireland............. 1933 80 
South Australia...........+..- 1933 32 Pruseia, RO Nei os. Booeee 1932 80 
Western Australia............. 1933 37 Sitesi So uae eee ae 1933 81 
DLS AU EEN ie po. 4 Naw Prmvickee oe 1934 86 
AUSUL AIA ec ceminsn eaters clos ante: 1933 40 c 
Nictotia es, 2) Ck soso 1933 4g ‘|| Pamama................--.-+- 1931 86 
MIQSINANIAM os sg eclee s slew oe chetes= 1933 41 Belgium.................+0+. 1933 | 92 
Taclatid Bios te ates ne eee 1933 42 PRUSETIA tat ode eee acter 1933 93 
British Columbia............- 1934 43 NEU QURY ons 1b ir hae Negirog De 1933 93 
Netherlands. esses sence 1933 44 HistOniae fot acs fen Hehe 1933 94 
INORWAY we eee eine totes 1933 48 Que bees earn Sade wh ce ee ear 1934 97 
Switzerland: 4.1 .c.me-ee.c sche 1933 48 Tita Sy sayh sai een increta 1933 100 
Swedemsaion osc ants <5 acter 1933 50 INewioundland™s4se:2282 ene 1933 106 
JA bertacth tite eo oneisrsts ae oreo 198 55 PAIN. co secoeis pale ee wae eee 1932 112 
Manitoba sais ies etic een 1934 55 FAapan sette= weet: ans 1933 121 
Saskatchewan.....6.....s0000> 1934 55 AT COCO R: Zins oe Lae ee 7] 19383 123 
OntariO eden eee wee cs oct 1934 57 @zechoslovalkiann.s-cms messes 1933 127 
United States (Registration Salvadonseen cus: compe ene. 1932 133 

ATOR) ogee Rta acs suottterete 1933 58 HUN SAry ons se coen shia cee — 1983 136 
Union of South Africa (Whites)| 1933 61 Palestinenermcisseacuie. cosa 1933 144 
England and Wales............ 1933 64 Bilvartarey ssccess feria si oe seers 1933 146 
Irish Free State..........5.... 1933 65 Jig nial Ca eee ccm as ayaeeee ae 1933 149 
Britishclslessaa sac scee fee: 1933 66 (Wikrainee- te ae rn 1929 150 
Prince Edward Island......... 1934 67 CGevlongsheis cee ee 1933 157 
Denmark2eetscct bases cc acied 1933 68). Al) Boypt sesso. teas aes sets See 1933 162 
INGHE ISO gon ouebocasccoDoT 1934 71 CostadRica ema. oe oenoeee 1933 164 
Canada......... ee Se ee 1934 72 Britishelngdiaic.o. ccc. Peotone 1938 171 
Brance@:: sinters cates ste ee 1933 75 Straits Settlements........... 1933 173 
Finland (oe eee ee agers rae 1933 76 FROUNANI AS ate aera ate 1933 174 
Latwidve Samos ae 1933 76 TUSSIS. Seis... uiets tae as 1929 206 
Germany. Ses aceon: 1933 th Gile. 25s 2 site sauna ted age 4 1933 258 


Infantile Mortality in Great Cities of the World.—It is one of the greatest 
triamphs of our time that city life is in our day, if not as healthy, yet not necessarily 
more dangerous to human, especially to infant life, than the average living con- 
ditions in the country as a whole. 
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To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in New York was 
53 per 1,000 live births in 1933 as against a rate of 58 per 1,000 for the birth registra- 
tion area of the United States. In the same year, London and Berlin had infant 
mortality rates of 60 and 67 per 1,000 live births, respectively, as compared with 
64 for England and Wales and 77 for Germany. Ia Vienna a rate, according to 
latest statistics, of 79 compared with 93 for Austria. On the other hand, Paris 
had a rate of 78 in 1933 compared with a rate of 75 for France in the same year, 


In Canada, Montreal had, in 1933, an infantile mortality of 98 per 1,006 live 
births as compared with 95 for the province of Quebec. Toronto had, in 1933, an 
infantile mortality rate of 60 per 1,000 live births as agaiast 60 for the province 
of Ontario, while Winu.ipeg and Vancouver had much lower infantile mortality 
rates than their respective provinces. Over a number of years both Vancouver 
and Victoria have shown two of the lowest infantile mortality rates in the world. 


35.—Infantile Mortality per 1,009 Live Births in Certain Cities of the World 
in 1933 or the Most Recent Year. 


Rate of ate of 
Year. Infantile City. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
eoeeesi oe weet ie Gree ii sie et 
(tis: 5 aa ae 1933 28 Monetorl cess! dicted x 1933 60 
Amsterdam 1933 Bul ORO Ose eh er oe 1933 60 
Adelaide 1933 32 IW eo a Be Ae ee ae a 1933 61 
Auckland 1933 34 PhemeMds ct Xo do hee 1933 63 
Stockholm 1933 34 London, Ontario.............. 1933 64 
Vancouver 1933 34 Birraingham*& 6. 1933 66 
Perth, W. Australia 1933 a0 iidinburgh? £0 oe 9 ct 1933 66 
Sydney...... 1933 37 Eiatibure 2 orth gcd do 1933 66 
Wellington. . 1933 38 erin Ate nak com ee 1933 67 
2 US bat iE ee as 1933 39 WV ashingtow. oo te 1933 67 
Winnipeg.... 1933 39 OlORHO: 24 Oe ca Sheed see - 1933 Gil 
Capetown. . 1933 40 ialitare eit to ef 1933 (ft 
Melbourne 1933 4] Bream, tte ee eee 1933 74 
DOepane,............. 1933 43 eipaind (ark ee es 1933 75 
openhagen 1933 43 Manchester, ..i...is0.:......, 1933 75 
nea 1933 48 Manish a. Seine he 1933 wi 
Hobart...... 1933 48 Johannesburg................. 1933 78 
Saskatoon 1933 48. ALIS wee hts 62 2c, tS 1933 78 
0 i one ieee 1933 49 LORNA. co gee 7S. oe Se 1929 79 
ie ee eee Sa 1933 49 S52 at es Shae, eas os 1933 89 
Victoria..... 1933 52 Ota Wa hae nee eee ART SR” 1933 89 
dmonton 1933 53 Pat JONG a4, ocd. 1933 93 
New York 1933 53 CloaeGay ei8 ood, Co 1933 97 
ee as eee 1933 53 PIVELPOOL Ae a See 1933 98 
DE ee on 1933 54 Montresl at cts st 1933 98 
(Ss i oe 1933 54 TU (7. Ray oe es A A ia 1929 98 
Frankfort-on-Main 1933 56 Qeebeer, 06k) casio wsecuc 1933 138 


RIMOUGON. as. 6. 1933 on Madhas 2 23 Baiecd 2 ee 1933 263 


Maternal Mortality.—Of cognate interest with iafantile mortality is the 
maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal mortality is shown by 
Table 36 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties and to increase with 
mothers of more advanced years. The mortality among mothers of different ages 
per 1,000 live births in the nine provinces is shown for the years 1933-34, with 
totals for all ages for the years 1926-34. The maternal mortality is shown by prov- 
inces and age groups for 1934 and by totals and rates for 1931-34 with averages 
for 1921-25 and 1926-30 in Table 37, also by causes for 1934 in Table 38. 
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26.—Maternal Deaths in Canada, by Age Groups, with Rates per 1,000 Live Births, 
1926-34. 
Norz.—Comparable figures for 1926-32 will be found at p. 208 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Maternal Maternal 
Deaths. Deaths. 
7 Living | Living 
Age Group. Year. : Rate Age Group. | Year. : Rate 
Births. per 1,000 Births. per 1,000 
No. | Living Living 
Births. Births. 
Under 20 years..| 1933 14. 104 44 3-1 i ; 
: years an / 
int eee Ls a ONCE 6. cee 1933 29 - - 
20-24 years....... 1933 | 55,906 192 3-4 1934 20 1 - 
1934 | 55,137 211 3-8 Totals..... 1926 | 232,750 | 1,317 5-7 
25-29 years....... 1933 | 62,068| 257| 4:1 nO ae 1927 | Sass 188 | Este Os 
1934 61.911 236 3.8 Totals..... 1928 236, 757 1,331 5-6 
‘ ; Totals..... 1929 235,415 1,341 5-7 
30-39 years....... 1933 | 77,324 482 6-2 Totals..... 1930 | 243,495 | 1,405 5:8 
1934 ike 186 498 6:5 Totals..... 1931 240, 473 Jes 215 5-1 
: Totals..... 1932 235,665 1,181 5-0 
40-49 years....... 1933 13, 437 136 10-1 Totals eM. 1933 222,868 ff, 1th 5-0 
1934 13,595 154 11-3 Totals..... 1934 221,303 1,167 5-3 


37.—Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1934, with Totals and Rates 
per 1,000 Live Births for 1931-34, and Five- Year Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


Novz.—For totals 1926-30 see Table 35, p. 183 of the Canada Year Book, 1933. 


—— 


Year and Age Group. P.E.1| N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. Alta. | B.C. | Canada.} 


Averages, 1921-25............ 9 70 51 2) 386 87 | 127 97 61 2 

Averages, 1926-30...........- 8 61 64 | 433 | 398 81 | 126) 105 63 1,339 

Motals; 193h niece oe 13 55 69 | 400 | 372 69 93 87 66 1,215 

Totals, 1932..:.........-> 13 53 63 | 421 | 348 68 | 102 64 54 1,181 

Motals, 19335. 04-50-0500 8 52 60 | °381 | 346 54 92 73 45 1,111 
1934. 

Winders 0iveatsnesee ster = 9 3 15 20 2 8 6 4 67 
DEON ok Mars Sear gadscoudcur 3 9 10 71 63 6 20 19 10 211 
D520 eR Beer eto staletele' a tte aati - 16 10 a 80 12 17 16 8 236 
SOE Omens bo Pee sessiciesiesccensss2 6 30 26} 189} 145 22 27 30 23 498 

40 years and OvEer.........--++++-- 1 7 3 66 40 9 14 10 5 155 

Age not stated........cesseeeeees - - - - - - - - - - 

Motalss 1934-5 ..20 ease 10 71 52 | 418 | 348 51 86 81 59 1,167 
Average rates, 1921-25........ 4-6] 5-8] 4-6 2 5-4| 5-2) 5-9 6-3 5-9 2 
Average rates 1926-30........ 4-6. | §:5 1 622)| 8-2 | S-8-) 5-67" 5-9.) 8-8 6-1 5-7 

Rates per 1,000 living births, 1931) 6 Oh 471) BO he 4eSP 8-4 cde 81] 4-4 8-0 6-3 5-1 

Rates per 1,000 living births, 1932) 6 4-6| 5-8| B1| 5-1] 4:8] 4:9] 3-8] 5:3 5-0 

Rates per 1,000 living births, 1933) 4 4-7 0} 5-0 4| 4-1] 46] 4:5] 4:7 5-0 

Rates per 1,000 living births, 1934 6-2) 5-1] 5:5) 5-6| 3-8| 44] 5-0] 5-1 5-3 

tthe Ses _ 5 Oe ee ee SS ee eee 

1 Yukon and Northwest Territories are not included. 2 Quebec was not included in the regis- 


tration area prior to 1926. 
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38.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1934. 


Cause of Death. 


Abortion with septic conditions. . 


10 129 

MPA OP UOR Gs beds ii i leacw 101 

(b) Self-induced abortion....... 28 
Abortion without mention of sep- 

tic conditions (hemorrhage 
2 ES ee eee een 40 

PEA DGEROD: #0 heh scales ce. 34 

(b) Self-induced abortion....... 6 
BICEODIC GEStatiON 6... ec sas cease on 53 

(a) With septic conditions....... 20 

(b) Without mention of septic 

Om IONS ao i5.0 oN. 3 ek 33 
Other accidents of pregnancy 

(hemorrhage excluded)...... = a 12 

Puerperal heemorrhage........... 10 5 168 

(a) Placenta preevia............ 2 2 61 

(b) Other heemorrhages........ 8 3 107 
Puerperal septicemia (not speci- 

fied as due to abortion).... 14 9 272 

(a) Puerperal septicemia and 

PAVED UNUESDS tPve se, wee oo teicloes 14 270 

(b) Puerperal tetanus........... - - 2 
Puerperal albuminuria and _ ec- 

2 SS oar ee 11 209 
Other toxeemias of pregnancy..... 2 51 
Puerperal phlegmasia alba dolens, 

embolism or sudden death 
(not specified as septic)....... 31 5 88 

(a) Phlegmasia alba dolens and 
@eeombosis,......<....... - 4 20 

fem Olism |... ..........c 06s. 1 46 

(c) Sudden death............... - 22 
Other accidents of childbirth..... 5 3 139 

(a) Ceesarian operation......... 2 = 25 

(b) Other surgical operations 

and instrumental delivery - - 19 

MP PVREOUIAL.@.. 8. okie nc eee 1 1 36 

(d) Rupture of uterus in par- 

oh bn - - 13 

(e) Others under this title..... 2, 2 46 

Other or unspecified conditions of 
the puerperal state............ = 2 6 

(a) Puerperal diseases of the 
CASU tee sci. \7 ticks eestor - 1 1 
(b) Others under this title...... - 1 5 
ee 52 50 1,167 


. 1Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


As compared with the previous year, the number of maternal deaths shows an 
increase of 56 or nearly 5 p.c., but the decrease from 1930 is nearly 17 p.c. The 
provinces in which the increases occurred were Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. By far the most serious causes of 
maternal mortality are puerperal septicemia and puerperal albuminuria and 
eclampsia. Deaths from these causes increased from 582 in 1933 to 630 in 1934, 
or by nearly 8 p.c., although births in the same period declined by p.c. 


CHAPTER VI.—IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZA- 
(936 TION.* 


While the great majority otf French-Canadians can trace their descent to 
ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English-speaking 
Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this continent, 
though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had been 
resident in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to establish 
English-speaking settlements in what is now the Dominion of Canada. During 
the middle third of the nineteenth century a ereat English-speaking migration 
entered the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous than the 
sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation by popu- 
lation. Thereafter, immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth century 
brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the great North- 
west, resulting in an increase of population between the Censuses of 1901 and 1911 
greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. - 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised, at 
its commencement, to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,084,934 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement, but 
the Great War, which commenced for Canada on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources of 
our immigration in the United Kin gdom and Continental Europe, where every able- 
bodied man was needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals from 
the United Kingdom in 1918 numbered only about 3,000, as compared with 150,000 
in 1913; immigrant arrivals from Continental Europe numbered less than 3,000 in 
1916, as compared with approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the War, immigration 
to the Dominion has never approached that of the pre-war period. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” pericds, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. Indeed, the 
depression which began about the close of 1929, with its accompanying unemploy- 
ment and unsold surplus of farm products, raised the question whether it was 
desirable that Canada should accept immigrants in any considerable number. 
Therefore, the Government, on Aug. 14, 1930, passed an Order in Council whereby 
immigrants, except Britishers coming from the Mother Country or self-governing 
Dominions, and United States’ citizens coming from the United States, were allowed 
to come in only if they belonged to one of two classes—(a) wives and unmarried 
children under eighteen years of age, joining family heads established in Canada 
and in a position to look after their dependants; (b) agriculturists with sufficient 
money to begin farming in Canada. This limitation applies to the whole continent 
of Europe as well as to many other countries. Regulations affecting immigration 
from the British Isles, the British Dominions or the United States. have not been 
changed but a policy of no solicitation has been rigidly adopted. In harmony with 


*Revised under the direction of Thomas Magladery, Deputy Minister, Department of Immigration 
and Colonization, Ottawa. 
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this policy the Department of Immigration and Colonization, during 1931, closed 
all its Canadian Government Information Bureaus in the United States and reduced 
its representation in the British Isles. 

For many years the Immigration Regulations have contained a general pro- 
vision that immigrants coming to Canada must have sufficient funds to look after 
themselves until employment is secured. Naturally, when employment is readily 
available a sum would be considered sufficient which would be insufficient in periods 
of unemployment, and the enforcement of this regulation is an important factor 
in reducing immigration at the present time. An Order in Council (Aug. 7, 1929), 
prohibiting the landing in Canada of any immigrant coming under contract or 
agreement, expressed or implied, to perform labour or service of any kind in Canada, 
is also in effect but this prohibition does not apply to farmers, farm labourers, 
or houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister of Immigration and Colonization 
may admit any contract labourer if satisfied that his labour or service is required in 
Canada. 

In view of the increasing demand for statistics of immigration covering the 
calendar year, the figures are presented on this basis in the present edition of the 
Year Book for such years as are available. Revised figures covering fiscal years 
were published in the 1934-35 Year Book and the interested reader is referred to 
that volume and to the annual reports of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization. It is not possible as yet to revise the analysis shown in Table 2 so as to 
present the data on a calendar year basis throughout and, in order that the main 
sources of our immigrant population over a period of years may be studied, this 
table has been retained in its original form, a supplementary table (2A) being added, 
covering the years 1929-35, on a calendar year basis. 

The relationship of prosperity and adversity to immigration is illustrated by 
Table 2, which shows that, previous to the present depression, immigration was at 
its minimum in the years centring on 1896; that it steadily increased from that 
time until 1908; that a decline took place in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1909, on 
account of the short depression of 1908; and that thereafter immigration steadily 
increased till 1913. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political rather than economic 
conditions restricted immigration but, with the expansion of business at the end of 
the War, our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression which 
characterized 1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1922 and 1923. An improvement in business conditions in 
1923 was reflected in an increase of immigration during the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1924, when 145,250 settlers entered Canada as compared with less than half 
that number in the preceding year. The fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926, 
showed declines of 23-3 and 33-9 p.c. respectively from the 1924 level, but the fiscal 
years ended 1927 to 1929 showed increases in harmony with the general upward 
trend of business. The fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, showed a slight falling-off, 
and the restrictions on immigration imposed since August, 1930, referred to on p. 
184 have been mainly instrumental in reducing the total of immigrant arrivals 
from 163,288 in 1930 to 19,782, 13,903 and 12,136 for the fiscal years 1933, 1934 
and 1935 respectively. 

The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years from 
1852 to 1935 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the 
United Kingdom, the United States and other countries, is given by years from 
1881 in Table 2. Table 2A gives the same information as Table 2 for the calendar 
years 1929-35. 
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1.—Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, calendar years 1852-1935. 


Number. 


Year. Number Year Number Year 
DONO Tal 1S. aero 50; 050018945 ee eee- 
2OTAGL awl Oran ances SOKO TONML SOOM Cee 
SU, 208s sence eee DO SOn| SOOM eeeee 
D5s2960| 187 Geene eee PAS (ORB WE en aca 
D2 O44. HLS Ciiceramereee DiOS2 |e SOSiaw. eee 
Beit bse A Ga awe QOSSO7 P1899: tee ee 
12.330) || SS Ober eae 40,492 || 1900......... 

62300) |RUSSOR ee eee BO LOUDE||e Lo Olerrs aerate. 
GZ Oul LSS eee. 4790161902 tea ee 
TSH SOM ESSoue meee LEAS Sale OOSn. sees: 
1S: 2945 || T1883 Fy eee 133d, 4024 919045) eee 
2 OOOUISISS4 spencer NOS Saale LOO Screen eee 
Qe T Oa LS8Di 2 sercenke at COE 169 el 90G. eee 
LSAO5 Se PSSOns kaeee OO S15 2a S190 come sees 
A142 Fa||SLSS ieee 2 aes S45 526 al = L90Saeee eee 
14,666 || 1888......... 88,766 || 1909......... 
12.7654 18805 ee aoe SINGOOT ET OO eevee ee 
ASGSO)N L890 Mey ete LO OO fal eel OL Th eee 
24-606 || 1S cit S2 Conte LOUD eee 
PE teks es Re cae 30,996n MO lSmer cae 
367578 4 18932555 ee 295633) 1914e eens ae 


Year. Number. 
1915... FA 36, 665 
DOUG oxeste eee 55,914 
19175,..2 noe 72,910 
1918. eee 41,845 
1919 ee 107, 698 
1920: 240 on 138, 824 
LOD ecanaets 91,728 
1922 aeetree 64,224 
LOS pac ao 133,729 
1924 ee ae 124, 450 
O25 eee aoe 84,907 
W926 se ncties o4 135, 982 
192 TE AE eee 158, 886 
OZ Server eres. 166, 783 
L929 eran: 164,993 
1980, te 104, 806 
HOS I. acca 27,530 
LOS DE ee eres 20,591 
WOS3ieeee 14,382 
O34 ey. ae 12,476 
1935), eee. eee Mead 


2.—Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other Countries, calendar or fiscal years ended 1881-1935. 


Nore.—The figures of immigration from the United States for the years 1904 to 1924, inclusive, differ 
from the figures published in issues of the Year Book prior to 1934-35, owing to the discovery that prior to 
April 1, 1924, certain persons returning to Canada from the United States after having previously resided in 


Canada had been improperly included in the immigration figures. 


Immigrant Arrivals 


Calendar from— 


Total.1 


Immigrant Arrivals 


United 


King- 


from— 


States.1 


————$<_—. |§ ——_ $s | | —_——___—. 


54, 294 
91,048 
104, 884 
114,326 
119,418 


141,370 
196, 044 
294,517 
334, 853 
382,841 
367, 240 
126,778 
37,453 
65, 128 
65,945 
48,942 
108, 408 
138, 728 
82,324 
67,446 
145,250 
111,362 
96,064 
143,989 
151, 600 
167,723 
163, 288 
88, 223 
25,752 
19, 782 
13,903 
12, 136 


1The figures of immigration from the United States for the years 1881 to 1891 do not distinguish be- 


tween immigrants and non-immigrants. As the U.S.-born population of 


anada, according to the censuses, 


increased only from 77,753 to 80,915 between 1881 and 1891, it would appear that the number of permanent 


immigrants from the United States in these years must have been comparatively small. 


of immigrants from the U.S. were collected for the years 1892 to 1896. 
months, January to June, inclusive. 


2Calendar year. 


4Nine months ended Mar. 31. 


No statistics 
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2A.—Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Other Countries, calendar years 1929-35. 


Immigrant Arrivals from— 


woe United United Other Total. 
Kingdom. States. Countries. 
OPAPP NETS.) ahd tess Gt RR RSs Baler dls BfoNIEW svais ole wate sie 66, 801 31,852 66,340 164,993 
test) EN Ne Sem rr a etc ko eis oS laste o anne oteelgt os 31,709 25, 632 47,465 104, 806 
CASA MER Acc MESe,. Aiea tate CRIS uate whbnai sso orale alone Suscaye 7,678 15,195 4,657 27,530 
Ey ER SENN i Soe kyr hk ora eB Hn, oidvasa lepers ares adeioher sie 3,027 13, 709 3,555 20,591 
MOA ag SoS OS Tae OBES REO EEO aii SiGe aeeaiebeine iad 2,304 8,500 3,578 14, 382 
Reha MSS A= Sey 6.8 ait AACS CCR CRs Riche ae SS Sp w Sralcene ators 2,166 6,071 4,239 12,476 
Lede AEB SORE Ree coict taro yc ia acct aero gece efi 6! gua! Scocceme aliens 2,103 5,291 3,883 TAL PAR/ ZA 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 3, the 
12,476 immigrants who came to Canada in the calendar year 1934, included 5,159 
males and 7,317 females, males constituting only 41-4 p.c. of the total, as compared 
with 43-0 p.c. in 1933. Prior to 1932 males normally exceeded females, as shown on 
p. 2138 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book, where figures for the fiscal years 
1911-34 will be found. Similar information for the calendar years 1929-34 is given 
in Table 4. 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, 
calendar years 1933 and 1934. 


Males. Females. 
oa Mar- | Widow-| Di-_| rosy | | Mar- | Widow-| Di 
in ears. . ar- 1aow- 1- : ar- 1aow- i 
Single ried. ed. vorced. Total. || Single. ried. ed. vorced. Total 
1933. 
ee tee a 2,234 - - - 2,234 || 2,157 - - - 2,157 
i a aa 407 2 - - 409 474 106 - - 580 
2 377 65 - ~ 4492 436 545 6 4 991 
oN) 320 239 3 1 563 318 858 12 7 1,195 
Base ee cax os 326 691 15 19 | 1,051 OT lal 1,242 51 21 1,585 
oe 125 580 26 12 743 129 529 91 24 773 
50 and over...... 77 536 126 10 749 115 432 351 12 910 
Totals....... 3,866 | 2,113 170 42 | 6,191 || 3,900} 3,712 511 68 8,191 
1934 
(Seat eee 1,911 - - - 1,911 || 1,953 - = 1,953 
SS ee 391 3 ~ - 39 413 80 1 - 494 
i 368 56 - - 424 409 432 3 3 847 
2 275 170 1 - 446 250 802 16 13 1,081 
BO es ash 250 522 15 14 801 229 | 1,262 42 17 1,550 
BO e can « 95 422 20 9 546 100 459 68 16 643 
50 and over....... 71 440 116 10 637 93 313 334 9 749 
Totals....... 3,361 | 1,613 152 33 | 5,159 || 3,447 | 3,348 464 58 7,317 
4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 


calendar years 1929-34. - 


= Raat Adult Children under 18. evil 
ear. a otal, 
Males. Females. Males: Ransalod 
Re NEE PEGs, in cok afhcdoe's aps perte eee 75,814 47,425 23,213 18,541 164,993 
nS se vw dL Bt Oe ee 44,078 32, 882 15,521 12,325 104, 806 
Re NTRS ei oc a's ese wise cievstave'e ce ae 7,280 9,728 5, 645 4,877 27,530 
Rede EE RT cis ch Mal Sew sie sve hs E23 oe 5,429 7,259 4,238 3,665 20,591 
Ra es nn chedicleneeeseo ere€ldiea es 3,691 5,749 2,500 2,442 14,382 


SOE Cone bh esc o's ait. s+ ss Agia Soe 2,998 5, 107 2,161 2,210 12,476 
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Racial Origins of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the immi- 
grants is of great importance. Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of the 
two great races now inhabiting this country aad prepared for the duties of Canadian 
citizenship. Since the French are not, to any great extent, an emigrating people, 
this means in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who 
speak the English language—those coming from the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians, Dutch and 
Germans, who readily learn English and are already acquainted with the working of 
democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, however 
desirable from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, and the 
Canadianizing of the people who have come to Canada from these regions in the 
present century is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the 
cities of the Hast. Less assimilable still, are those who come to Canada from the 
Orient. On the whole, the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related to the British, 
though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. 

The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the calendar 
years 1929-34, are shown in Table 5. In the latest year the British races contri- 
buted 47 p.c. of the immigrants, French 7 p.c., and German 8 p.e. 


5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1929-34. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


Racial Origin. 
British— 
ene shines een a see acest eee ca ae 43, 287 24,789 9,417 6,461 4,301 3,491 
J cies) stapes an Rs Arley bere earn. Aree A 14,478 7,876 2,748 1, 886 1,316 1,021 
SCObtiSh kuin aaan eee uic ee ene 23,207 11,996 3,825 2,612 1,700 1,198 
Welsh iyih cen see. doe oe ees 3,586 APG 371 184 126 115 
Totals, British 84,558 45,777 16,361 11, 143 7, 443 5,825 
Continental European— 

Albanian es earn ee er es 22 33 5 - - 4 
LED slash SIG UO OE 952 427 97 81 50 78 
Fide aah esis PS Re 104 76 22 24 12 10 
areiocghete o> Arete. APRESR I iar NRE a aA 311 353 17 16 15 5 
Ree oe an care ee eee 751 604 118 95 107 152 
440 261 78 Cth 54 76 
1,980 1,605 308 247 190 150 
9 1 3 2 
4,712 2,811 136 62 67 79 
5, 187 5,084 2,938 2,832 1,337 903 
17,919 13,544 2,389 1,842 1,213 945 
741 575 66 71 3 58 
1,514 ion 633 435 365 375 
4,001 4,220 670 747 781 869 
3 2 8 3 1 
959 624 65 49 44 45 
5,484 3,360 530 333 506 442 

1 22 5 6 ~ ~ 

= sl 1 24 = = 

Montenegrin .23t. pepe ee 2 3 - - - - 

IMOPS VAS a See. at ete, Ree eee 21 5 1 3 - - 
POSH kee ee i St 6,424 5b 207) 680 474 410 436 
Portuguese...... TE ate Me, Seeks ee 28 11 5 9 5 5 
ROumaniandess ven ance ee ae eee 400 300 48 38 38 44 
RUUSSiSi eee Se ee em ne 858 t123 111 104 82 70 
Tit Oni aire eee es, ee ce mete eee one 11,009 8, 133 541 482 390 578 

Scandinavian— 

Danish >: 2 ecm ken ae ees eee 3,140 1,421 175 116 82 63 
Jcelandie ==). <5.. ee a ee 35 40 10 12 10 “12 
INOrWedian.o tae ceca tee rent 3, 750 1,808 262 275 144 132 


Swedish f;..0 nu cee Shara 3,895 1,440 276 225 126 100 


nahi 
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5.—Racial Origin of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1929-34— concluded. 


Racial Origin. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934; 


Continental European—concluded. 

CLOLANMee Te a er eee: oe eet ae 387 208 50 51 35 38 
PONE EITS oi ocme view SRL s puree Tinbvmk 2,617 2,645 344 262 408 594 
TESTU et GP cir Seb cota eee. 62 36 26 23 12 15 
Spanish American.>..............05.5. 5 2 1 2 4 - 
nha vi aon 2a a eae 652 340 72 57 46 43 
Sa A re me ea elses anes ee Z 8 2 ~ 2 1 
URUANIO.,.\..0 oo ot ee eee efter 973 521 78 59 68 104 

Totals, Continental European 
PRECOS ee atis ae CoTGR Tce 79,571 58,300 10,771 9,118 6, 662 6,429 
Non-European Races— 

PATOTACATY IN CLIT e he steve cine cage ov « LAE s 25 8 29 24 10 6 
SILO TE SiS GT snes Seen Sei ke Gia aeS 4 iy 1 2 - 1 
ok DE a ne haeieaaaaiae ot eens 33 28 6 5 10 3 
EGS, I vad See gs ne 1 ~ - 1 1 1 
Hastadadian Races, {...'. 0.64020... . 49 80 52 1 36 33 
TESTU PENT GIS (ES Searels eae eee 180 218 174 119 106 126 
ICEROP RP see RE 464 294 104 71 80 25 

Demctene ss Wer ce ott RR oh ee 1 1 1 1 - - 
BORE PABL eR Ys ses reds eka he da tao 6 9 107 93 31 46 34 27 
Totals, Non-European Races.... 864 729 398 330 277 222 
Grand Totals.............. 164,993 | 104,806 27,5380 20,591 14,382 12,476 


Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 years old and 
over, arriving va ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the calendar 
years 1930-34, in Table 6. English-speaking immigrants constituted 63 p.c. of 
the total in 1934, and French-speaking immigrants 5 p.c. 


6.—Languages of Immigrants, Ten Years of Age and Over, calendar years 1930-34. 
Nore.—Data not available for 1929. 


Language. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
ed 
yds SS eR Re ly RSI 45,192 15, 869 11,037 7,524 6,059 
Me oe i oe mae oT Pa 1,793 1,028 992 562 467 
oa ai an Be, earn eh a 9,400 624 506 378 370 
Ck Oe ent es 973 68 74 34 333 
oe SEI sae eee ae eines oF ag 1,028 72 65 21 23 
Me oe Sac aon nS ee, 1,076 56 45 44 19 
I ee St 20 - 6 5 4 
Se ha en Rear a Se 259 36 36 23 45 
ee 8 528 39 33 21 36 
a we 2.534 71 34 36 44 
ent nts te Ag eed ie 5 5 if 1 

a eS ne enn 32 3 2 4 = 
Ct he ee 587 36 30 29 94 
Je on NS SRR a eae Se 1,437 51 36 50 54 
a SE Seana Oe, SR ean ie nC 1,599 266 215 223 137 

TG ed CRO a oe 
RE NSE Na ener: Onecare 5,080 211 164 149 205 
De SEE ti eek eee 

I ee oF 6, 548 421 390 505 688 
RR a aa er 285 39 32 29 45 

I 119 10 - 3 - 
SUES ES pc 2,431 224 192 269 433 
Met A erian):, «1.00. ..0.--. 06. ce.s cn... 986 111 120 114 189 
mumueatian (Macyar)....>...............-......,.,., 2,764 300 211 314 290 
nl ae See ee oe een Se 942 420 273 227 261 
I 18 14 24 19 6 

roe) fares PCE a ey 1 - 1 1 - 
Er Sean aa gi neat mn 512 52 49 42 - 42 
EC ee DASE ARG AD IBN aoe 26 4 _ ~ 1 

ee 1 - ~ - 
Re ee 361 Az. 11 10 6 

a ae ~ ~ 1 1 

ee ee ee ee ve 201 161 112 104 117 
eet 66 48 48 30 29 
ermpemian (Aramaic).............:................. 29 4 10 3 1 
Syrian OS ES eer ee ee 55 15 20 16 10 
US OS Say ee en 86,959 20,276 14,772 10,791 9,640 
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Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the calendar year 1934 the percentage of 
British subjects immigrating to Canada was 25, while that of United States citizens 
was 42. In 1930, when total immigration was over eight times that of the latest 
year, the proportions were 34 p.c. and 21 p.c., respectively. The third largest group, 
comprising immigrants of Polish nationality, dropped from 16 p.c. in 1930 to less 
than 11 p.c. in 1934. Table 7 shows the nationalities of immigrants for the five 


latest years. : ~ ; 
7.—Nationalities of Immigrants, calendar years 1930-34. 


Nors.— Data not available for 1929. 


Nationality. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

UL CEN iG hd eee OM Os SOe REDE as Sen O ORC OE OT O OS 32 4 ~ 1 1 
INP AU LATL ese ete ee 0: 0 SLES She 5 eee aol re See 38 1 - 1 - 
PETS ON ENS AINA 2.0) 6 i9'= te o neyolae: chet atmos erecta ula gis 18 | 3 1 5 1 
TTI GNIVATL Sete te larcieiote te Peteiotn eo okettte Scie are ara ay aerate ace Is - 1 iv ~ 
INUGStTIAN 2a, rear erasersro debe tae el tee teste toomoate stake 663 67 45 46 30 
1BXel Keats We Agata oc ce oe OO ne Ao ose OOCRbG Hon OO He 423 56 46 34 62 
yo) bai (2) War Pe en ee me a cs Ce ee Ses ~ - ~ - - 
DS yaEP DUbTThITe Lee et eRe, area Ciaran SEO A PEE) De Po 2 He 1 2 1 
REE aed Coe ce a Och elect RR RRR soe ce Re, es cok Res 35,474 9,794 15, 163 3, 630 oplok 
Byal war itity, oie £2)’ wale eieu tekes bs dane ates eines es 357 11 9 9 6 
OUTS oe eee hehe i re aig eae ET 1 - 1 - 1 
GHINGSESE wR ene ero ee eee eee elie te pomeeteitee ons - - 1 1 1 
CWolOmbalite, wen casite te Sear eaeene wieateinsaac oc ois: 5 - 6 - - 
COsta RICAN eee melatonin con attotterets cierarer corte: = - il 1 - 
Gubanttecs 4 Peels eta eee oa 6 2 1 5 1 
@zZechoslova kta on. o ater eee ee eee 3,499 544 450 581 857 
Danitshiecays see oe anes OPE mee echoes 1,246 78 52 50 24 
Damzioers Sy. ticcccerater era if ei iene 14 2 ~ = 1 
DOMINICA sc. aoe oe re et eee ee reer eres - - - 1 ~ 
UEC eae ei ee Oe ee eng IER 641 36 32 29 42 
Bevadorianeaekew. Ssh isa is reo eee 1 - 2 - - 
BUS GOMLAM sears dscore siarssato lorie 1s .orchanata oheeie ret ekeboiciencoie aires Eek: 105 10 3 - 1 
ini Stirs ao ists conan s, hacen knees orien: 3,098 111 42 45 62 
DTD Ay=00\ Gd ee Negeri eRe ete an a Ans Aiea URN a5, Bes BR A 349 iste 75 55 58 
Gerinanes ivi tonto aes ban aa Cee eae 4,845 408 312 185 119 
(CRA ih oe eo AIR Oe RE RR AE AES cement 8 517 29 36 26 3983 
Guatemalan - 1 ~ = _ 
WER aviG barnes oie recs cavern eevee ait core opeteddale Gc chat saeeioneias - - iE - ~ 
Hungarian 2,749 436 274 418 378 
Leeland Ge seems a iohks uot a acles erakdbefons «nek saree 31 2 5 5 3 
[etsy tary aces ee oes CER or ota ote ieie s tousha av oe emma are 1,062 466 269 241 295 
VAP ANRC oem ereeiere else teeny asa hele) ciatenclolcl nals seater GPa 165 112 98 98 110 
IX ORGANS ee Mtge col ace leas ene Sea eintok erase nena einte see - ~ - 1 - 
Tye t ACRE OR fo saan s site eee ar ase Lote oes lor lage dae ners 131 6 7 10 1 
Lathuamiaims conve cot wae eee PL eae eee aes eit 860 90 79 51 50 
Blixembureeiiny. sano scents ssroctaceedeeiuscs alate eae senor oy 1G - - = = 
Mexicans. sire not cs ciate belo coe eletacoie cine eee ib 23 S - 4 4 
INCOM WOOTATIY gare cc cree ote ietinue ont crtesbioee iinet ote emetaraben 1,090 67 65 35 30 
IPANATIANIIAMN gots ccoicree pciore aon oPeee saves ale eos eee teeeee esters — 2 1 3 it 
J KA yea) a RAOGOUR ELD pda edt Gad KOU OeIorooCmas ~ - - 1 ~ 
IRGBSTAT coe cee las cotis take: sRaLe ose cal eheraaeee yates ste eaten Retetens 1 ~ il 5 - 
WROEIL VIAN eh eee oc b aiccls atithe cape ais MobaNere etese. ales ate penctere 2 3 2 = - 
OUST terre crete ies me Ta To Tate ean Tai eee 16, 807 1,244 1,070 1,042 i Say 
IPGER LOU RIGAIG socioe eis tie a scccs oe seen ata aes 1 - - = = 
ISAS TTA HAD ERO R mE Rete Do Bin SIRO EIR GRR chotuchonco rho trae 3,423 230 153 173 183 
FUT SSVELIN eb tao ec ne se oetuale o's av crashes Stk cor eays. oe) een ees 1,721 52 50 78 48 
SouthwAmienrican Gy .1s ont sine hci ine eens ao oe ee - - - 1 - 
Sanne ls yer e soso cistsce ecctols wie 2.0 cialers ects levees oopsener otc 7 5 1 = 3 
Sieclishns Serres ices clare Gators tiie Stecelerieie'o - diet imenetater 732 55 40 22 15 
SASS Rot ts eT ociovn ce Reaienis Gl savin ds wees oo Sivan temtekoTo nS 398 50 30 31 29 
SV ELAN G fv ceeece enckeleite acpi esis ee opaie alas ounep thie ye aes 67 12 21 12 14 
Mar icish.) 24 torthate chasis Gees coche oe etuietes shes s Me keine 12 os 1 4 - 
Wikerainian 2: ees cae he eee sce CO arian er eratud mero: 5) iB 5 3 = 
United:States acces ataateic cat psc he ues 21, 802 13, 154 1,901 7,194 5,225 
LOfanie bh Pees Agecdrad o0 conn DOSSos CUDB OURO. Cccp 3 ~ 1 1 ~ 
MENG] ane. ctemtre Aoi etencyoee ointelans ie rede oni cM eeotemseets - = 2 - - 
Westulndian! (oti British) e. esnemiiee 6 tacit = 1 - - - 
Wiuronid Wicwans..c-ane S8ee pence tes cia k ees 2,358 298 234 241 292 

Totals ean eee so oe ee oe ee 104,806 27,530 26,591 14,382 12,476 


Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 8 will be found the countries 
of birth of the immigrants into Canada in the calendar years 1930-34. The figures 
show that the United States with 4,519 was the birthplace of more of our 1934 immi- 
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grants than any other single country. This has been the case since 1930. In 1934 
England came second with 1,405, Poland third with 1,369 and Czechoslovakia 
fourth with 855. 


8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants, calendar years 1930-34. 
Note.—Data not available for 1929. 


Country of Birth. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
PAIICHMCESIXUISI) oa Sekt race ee 37 30 19 
UREN OMMU TRIE SETCISI Teo) on 5 6 icles Gcoklcs ca nace nuten 5 5 
MMOD re TINGS oN. «chet BER Coos so eS, - 2 
0S ee ee it Aan eae a SIE Ne 3 11 3 
DATONG 5 enn Oe 1 ~ - 
INE a3 3.3 snc OTR Oe ee é 6 
UM PRU Oe CNR St De 56 36 40 
RE AES cS. ERS ee oc SOE deere 75 53 54 
Ta 38 SA eres Ue ees ee 5 ere 67 45 71 
LO c/a: SS eta I een ira 6 3 
ere Re yk ree i Ve As Sk ave as 14 5 
cats So uc ss BaP sss a ke ook ces 1,139 779 580 
Dena AMCPICR.«. sy eee... osc ee le - 

DO ee OP LEE oat Rash e edeho de inn Be 2 3 
RPP AN ee Ot Ag Te 29 23 26 
PIO ONCTR ST Neo ice dale ohne cl bl Ssn.. 448 591 855 

OSs 5:0 See Ra a en ae re 2 = 7 
SUMS) a.o 5s ch PE, ciclasw lied ce, ones oe BR 60 58 30 
oe TDC SA ae) See eee eens Danna ~ - - 
2 co ue ape alia i a 2,802 1,720 1,405 
EDLID s ot gos RIOR Ae ot ee ee ee 2 
rg ots Sa Ute SRR ae cs vores tes 50 56 68 
SM hk oe cg ett Roe a oak ode eo 102 69 64 
SESS ie le SA oe 348 213 147 
O01... 23 Se ee ed nee ae ti eee DD 60 40 47 
SESSA) aS ne te oe ae 6 5 6 
Oo aE ae ae ce ee 4] 32 36 
PMC EMCESTAUION) «5 SoS 6 oh coun. eco. oP eee, - = = 
‘LEDESSCIL yy oe EI Peete TN erm 282 429 387 
oo 21st alana ae eg 6 5 
ELS Se 107 81 63 
MERE TOO OLSLO) oo cisinirac oacck cs ccucedesvisvns. 193 144 135 
CRM NOMENON) occ os cia cces ve vo acscne Wielka: 269 181 203 
iM ene NCSBN Str ht bs\ oa A Nase) OIE bests tara tc edie SAD 331 290 338 
ors ovaj cccies ose coscan ccc saben non. 125 113 129 
era tes 8 Y's, LEST be) xk oS 2 2 6 
Re ee eee 17 12 6 
Meereeneestitiwiy TRIOS. . «0 >... 70. oo ees chek eee ee 18 17 5 
I No corn cod Sven Pecan cles 88 50 54 
SEO cy, oe, a 3 oe - 
Sermmenterrerritre eerie) oie wells. oe, 14 11 7 
ROMA es ge ove Dee ec at 310 287 308 
(OS os Ve ls rr a ar Si ae 20 20 13 
EWED7. a5 cldore 4 SNC ae nee eee 94 47 39 
OOS. ies ae a er enero te = — = 
eerie. Gs. Sout rnc Mk |e, 1,134 1,075 1,369 
En 8 Se RR GR RS ES tee ianel Saba 4 
ROT te Bs Sk cect. n 162 184 186 
2 a en 153 166 119 
Bis merroand Miquelon’... 0... .0..6se kee sencua.. a 1 1 9 
EI ees EMO go eee 1,182 778 538 
Ie cS ee 0 20 8 6 
(a 5 cpt SIS RR ae ne a ie Sa 2 2 5 
ee hack 63 37 28 
Re no ana 32 4] 28 
eo nn as ose soc oe obs oe cnc lec, 26 21 20 
a ier 2 ee 8 13 5 
ee 4 rs 
0 ASS es er Be eae. 10, 140 6, 180 4,519 
I et ce, etek. es 106 80 78 
Memeenters ritish).......2.2......0-......0e 51 37 48 
Serres (hot British) .)... 050i. ie.ss. sce eee ek 2 
oS ES ia arta 244 251 299 
Other European countries.......................... - = 2 
Meher Countries (British)..........:..-............. 9 5 15 
Other countries (not British)....................... 9 6 13 
Peace ems tl et ih. be 1 1 1 
UL haa 2 ae 104,806 275000 20,591 14,382 12,476 
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Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 
have landed. In the past years, up to 1935, there was a great increase in the per- 
centage of immigrants arriving at the port of Halifax. This would appear to have 
been due to increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Law- 
rence is open for traffic. Figures for recent years are given in Table 9. 


§9.—_Immigrants Arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, calendar years 1929-34. 


ee OeeeeeeeeeooooSsS=$=~=S=S$=mm SS SMaMW—an.»5q 0 0 0 90 


Port. 1929. 1930. 1931. 19382. 1933. 1934. 

GiGi SG: a5 Sb ns chins «irda os = tes meme oa 70, 698 34, 098 6,940 3,558 3,063 2,889 
SAint POM ca. cas one dey oe ene ee ees 14,498 11,538 1,162 46 30 25 
Pic ihexe tee = Bal Coen cliches oe aiaad ees 43,220 29,890 2,389 1,950 1,446 1,965 
NOLL VGNOY. cance eh le canoe ae eens 1,196 619 300 219 223 260 
SVdneWen ee habe so ta attrateulechs Cosunsee <r 28 th 18 3 2 1 
MGUT Cale fae ssa sealers aves romana. 515 218 ioe 69 58 64 
Mia rlOOly Olt. Seis xs sc oak Ree eee sie ew ole 1,038 973 367 294 223 274 
NT OUOPIA A asta vba iaghew ee emma tact 214 266 135 84 56 53 
IN ivy Wi OD Ey ee sista aay cocoate, 3s oe meas ate sb 1,657 1,506 854 632 738 850 
Postoneg tscinncs : eee wins eee 16 13 2 - 9 i 
@harlottetowllaes. cies saree oicieiel a ete eToiete ts lere = = - = = 1 
OFDER POLES Nes coarse Feo as che oieatetelee es » 61 46 37 2 34 22 
From the United States...............+: 31,852 25, 632 15,195 13,709 8,500 6,071 

Wotale Gf och: cae tS 164,993 | 104,806 27,530 20,591 14,382 12,476 
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Destinations of Immigrants.—Table 10 shows that in the seven latest calendar 
years the province of Ontario continued to receive the largest number of immigrants, 
as has been the case since 1905. In 1929 and 1930 Manitoba was in second place, 
while in the five latest years Quebec stood second as the immediate destination 
of new arrivals. The 1934-35 edition of the Year Book gives similar information, 
by fiscal years, from 1901 to 1934. 7 


19.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1929-35. 


Mari- ' eee _| British Not 
Calendar Year. ae Quebec. | Ontario. fee atche- | Alberta. ee Shown. | Total. 
inces. bike Yukon. 
1929).2 5... sstaneeors 4,961 | 23,952 | 61,684 | 38,340] 11,336] 15,300 9,417 1 164, 9931 
1980 cero dante seen 4,060 | 18,405 | 37,851] 23,837 6,435 7,812 6,395 2 104, 806! 
DG Si ee eatretsye rs carerale 2,547 5,452 12,316 1,056 1,352 2,213 2,583 - 27,5301 
1S a SR Soe 1,762 4,134 9,312 757 971 1,692 1,960 - 20,5911 
WSS esr s 1,281 2,755 6,210 558 e777 1,296 | ° 1,552 om 14,3821 
1934, cose aemee 1,027 2,456 5,582 390 519 1,098 1,402 - 12,476! 
PoE ES See oe, 1,060 2,258 4,786 708 408 735 1,315 - 11,277} 


eae a ee ee 
Includes immigrants destined for the Northwest Territories: 2 in 1929, 9 in 1930, 11 in 1931, 3 in 1932, 
‘in 1933, 2 in 1934 and 7 in 1935. 
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Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The immigrants most universally 
acceptable to Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter 
domestic service. In Table 11 will be found statistics of the occupations of immi- 
grants arriving in Canada during the calendar years 1933 and 1934. 


11.—Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants Arriving in Canada, calendar 
years 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 
Occupation 
or Via From the Via From the 
Destination. Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 

Farmers and Farm Labourers— 

1ST as cto. ct REESE oT ate 315 705 1,020 317 449 766 

SE once sts erheccccssene, 88 334 422 103 212 | 315 

OS aS 123 329 452 120 241 361 
General Labourers— 

IGRI eases cose Renin meiie cates cat 172 191 363 143 129 Pye 

SD et pe a geen eae 22 48 70 20 29 49 

a es ae 49 49 98 57 33 90 
Mechanics— 

Dea aR Etec 55. t7<; <iavalsrs stirrer, cadictoxe. 184 401 585 214 273 487 

DVOMCHM es ee oS, |, oS FERS 66 141 207 98 85 183 

1 0S Se eaten mld Aa i Ba sali 33 88 121 53 61 114 
Clerks, Traders, etc.— 

SA ie Re a a Sa 181 636 817 182 516 698 

ME So ee chee beeen! 81 287 368 81 210 291 

MIE os san deinvn'e s shddesiecons. 38 174 212 38 95 133 
Miners— 

eee. SE oe ee 9 45 54 12 36 48 

OT Ss io 5s cnsardc cones cam accde fi 9 16 2 6 8 

TO Oe een ee 4 3 4 1 12 13 
Domestics— 

Domestics 18 years and over 386 131 517 389 96 485 

Domestics under 18 years........... 71 8 79 65 4 69 
Not Classified— 

ES hs oir cas Zep cid oes 212 640 852 227 500 727 

Pee see Py Jere aieu, Se) oe 2,014 2,135 4,149 27123 1,653 3,776 

noe ee en Ae ie IK 1, 827 2,146 8,973 2,160 1,431 3,591 
Totals— 

Ey. owed eds fe cesebnn 1,073 2,618 3,691 1,095 1,903 2,998 

eee ee Le Sd 2,664 3,085 5,749 2,816 2,291 5,107 

ait Dan chee de oie AS «ue se 2,145 2,797 4,942 2,494 1,877 4,371 

CE ee aR Se 5,882 | 8,500] 14,382] 6,405| 6,071] 12,476 

Destinations— 

Maritime Provinees................. 437 844 1,281 419 608 1,027 

0 ee 1, 104 1,651 2,755 222 1, 234 2,456 

ern PS Ge Cees the oo 2,403 3, 807 6,210 2,981 2,601 5,582 

Fl ele een ee 261 297 558 211 179 390 

ROME DUCDOWSI cs 6 d6ctecsc ects cae cun 380 347 727 286 233 519 

Sema et. 8 ore 696 600 1, 296 550 548 1,098 

Bem COLUMN DIA... ..;.....e. occ. se. 597 933 1,530 734 660 1,394 

Yukon i ee 4 20 24 2 8 10 

Ee ee - 1 1 - - = 
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Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is quoted from Section 3 of the 


Immigration Act. PROHIBITED CLASSES. ~* 


“No immigrant, passenger or other person, unless he is a Canadian citizen, or has Canadian domicile, 
shall be permitted to enter or land in Canada, or in case of having landed in or entered Canada shall be 
permitted to remain therein, who belongs to any of the following classes, hereinafter called ‘prohibited 
classes’ :— 

(a) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been 

insane at any time previously; 

(b) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, or with any loathsome disease, or with a disease 
which is contagious or infectious, or which may become dangerous to the public health, whether 
such persons intend to settle in Canada or only to pass through Canada in transit to some other 
country: Provided that if such disease is one which is curable within a reasonably short time, 
such persons may, subject to the regulations in that behalf, if any, be permitted to remain on board 
ship if hospital facilities do not exist on shore, or to leave ship for medical treatment; : 

(c) Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defective, unless, in the opinion of a 
Board of Inquiry or officer acting as such, they have sufficient money, or have such profession, 
occupation, trade, employment or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are not 
liable to become a public charge or unless they belong to a family accompanying them or already 
in Canada and which gives security satisfactory to the Minister against such immigrants becoming 
a public charge; 

(d) Persons who have been convicted of, or admit having committed, any crime involving moral 
turpitude; 

(e) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral purpose and pimps or persons 
living on the avails of prostitution; 

(f) Persons who procure or attempt to bring into Canada prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose 
of prostitution or other immoral purpose; 

(g) Professional beggars or vagrants; 

(h) Immigrants to whom money has been given or loaned by any charitable organization for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to qualify for landing in Canada under this Act, or whose passage to Canada 
has been paid wholly or in part by any charitable organization, or out of public moneys, unless it 
is shown that the authority in writing of the Deputy Minister, or in case of persons coming from 
Europe, the authority in writing of the Assistant Superintendent of Immigration for Canada, in 
London, has been obtained for the landing in Canada of such persons, and that such authority has 
been acted upon within a period of sixty days thereafter; 

(i) Persons who do not fulfil, meet or comply with the conditions and requirements of any regulations 
which for the time being are in force and applicable to such persons under this Act; 

(j) Persons who in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry or the officer in charge at any port of entry are 
likely to become a public charge; 

\(k) Persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; 

(Ll) Persons with chronic alcoholism; 

(m) Persons not included within any of the foregoing prohibited classes, who upon examination by a 
medical officer are certified as being mentally or physically defective to such a degree as to affect 
their ability to earn a living; 

(n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of 
Canada or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government, or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the 
unlawful destruction of property; 

(o) Persons who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining or teaching disbelief 
in or opposition to organized government, or advocating or teaching the duty, necessity, or pro- 
priety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers either of specific individuals or 
of officers generally, of the Government of Canada or of any other organized government, because 
of his or their official character, or advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property; 

(q) Persons guilty of espionage with respect to His Majesty or any of His Majesty’s allies; 

(r) Persons who have been found guilty of high treason or treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, 
or of assisting His Majesty’s enemies in time of war, or of any similar offence against any of His 
Majesty’s allies; 

(s) Persons who at any time within a period of ten years from the first day of August, one thousand 
nine hundred and fourteen, were deported from any part of His Majesty’s dominions or from any 
allied country on account of treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, or of any similar offence 
in connection with the war against any of the allies of His Majesty; 

(t) On and after the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in addition to the fore- 
going ‘prohibited classes’, the following persons shall also be prohibited from entering or landing 
in Canada:—Persons over fifteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who cannot read the 
English or French language or some other language or dialect: Provided that any admissible per- 
son or any person heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of Canada, may bring in 
or send for his father or grandfather, over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative 
can read or not, and such relative shall be permitted to enter; for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether aliens can read, the immigration officer shall use slips of uniform size prepared by direction 
of the Minister, each containing not less than thirty and not more than forty words in ordinary use 
printed in plainly legible type in the language or dialect the person may designate as the one in 
which he desires the examination to be made, and he shall be required to read the words printed 
on the slip in such language or dialect; but the provisions of this subsection shall not apply to 
Canadian citizens and persons who have Canadian domicile, to persons in transit through Canada, 
or to such persons or classes of persons as may from time to time be approved by the Minister; 

(u) Members of a family (including children over as well as under 18 years of age) accompanying a 
person who has been rejected, unless in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry no hardship would be 
involved by separation of the family.” 
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The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 

Table 12 shows the number of immigrants rejected upon their arrival at Cana- 
dian ports, by causes and nationalities, for the calendar years 1929-34, while Table 
13 shows the number of deportations after admission, for the fiscal years 1903-23 
and by single years for the fiscal years 1924-35, also by causes and nationalities. 


12.—Rejections of Immigrants upon Arriva} at Ocean Ports, by Principal Causes and 
Nationalities, calendar years 1929-34, 


Total, 
Item. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1929- 
PD OR ST TAR BOT ye wae anes pals 
By Causes— 
Preaaeal Causes. 5 805. 22. 86 46 23 17 14 13 199 
Bev TOMBORS lek ek 238 438 286 244 160 224 1,590 
BURNS <cndig nigel & SSL). 324 484 309 261 174 2070 1,789 
By Nationalities— 
See), ata. se. ttt 1 246 171 144 101 167 - 
ROMS COLES os os oe ve occas, e 6 5 13 9 14 - 


Le Te a a 232 133 104 64 56 - 
1Not available. 


13.—Deportations of Immigrants after Admission, by Principal Causes and by 
Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1924-35, with Totals 1903-23 and 1903-35. 


1903 Total, 
Item. me 1924. |1925.|1926.)1927./1928./1929./1930.|1931.|1932.|1933. 11934. 1935.} 1903- 
923. 1935. 


By Causes— 
Medical causes..... 4,509} 649] 420! 410] 470] 519] 650 600} 789) 697) 476] 301] 144 10, 634 


Public charges..... 7,370| 775) 543] 506] 354! 430! 444 2, 106)2,245/4,507/4,916/2,991] 464 27,651 
Criminality....... 5,072) 511) 520} 453] 447} 426] 441] 591] | 368 1,006; 836] 493} 267] 11,931 
Other civil causes.} 1,323} 93] 58] 189 149} 257; 194) 107] 200) 270] 277] 250] 172 3,539 

Accompanying de- 
_ ported persons.. . 407; 78] 145} 158} 165} 254] 235] 559] 2741 545 626] 439! 81] 3,966 
Totals........... 18, 681)2, 106]1, 686/1, 716/1, 585/1,886|1, 964 3, 963/4,376/7,025/7,131/4, 474/1, 128 57,721 

By Nationalities— 

J ee 9,584/1,377| 985} 899] 808]/1,047/1, 083 2,983/3,099/4, 248/4,251/2,718] 385] 33,467 
United States..... 5,632) 417! 321) 330) 351] 297] 294) 228] ‘979! ’260 331} 319} 199) 9,258 
fo" ae 3,465| 312! 380} 487] 426] 5421 587| 752] 998 2,517|2,54911,437| 544] 14,996 
ee a a 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrants of ~ 
recent years were the juveniles of both Sexes, many of whom had been trained by 
highly accredited British organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, 
the boys being taught the lighter branches of farm work, and the girls instructed in 
domestic occupations. On arrival in Canada the boys were placed on farms, while 
the girls were placed either in town or country, but the organizations remained the 
guardians of the children until they had reached maturity and, in addition, the 
children were subject to efficient and recurrent government inspection until each 
reached the age of nineteen. This inspection was under the control of the Super- 
visor of Juvenile Immigration. 

Under the British Empire Settlement Agreement the term “children” was 
applied to boys from 14 to 19 years of age and girls from 14 to 17 migrating to Canada 
under provincial or approved-society auspices. These organizations were assisted 
by the Oversea Settlement Agreement, which ‘provided free transportation for the 
boys and girls from the British Isles migrating to Canada under their auspices. 
On Sept. 23, 1931, the societies concerned were notified that the Dominion Govern- 


ment had decided to discontinue any further assistance of that nature. 
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The number of such juvenile immigrants to Canada in each year since 1901 is 


given in Table 14. 
14._British Juvenile Immigrants, fiscal years ended 19¢1-35. 
Nore.—Juvenile immigrants are, of course, included in the total number of immigrants, recorded else- 


where. 


Juvenile Juvenile Juvenile 
Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- 

grants. . grants. grants. 
se ee eee ee ee OE 
1001S eters ee eels 0778 |lyal Ol Sines sete oorcioatiets=:- 2,642 |] 1925......0-ceeeececees 2,000 
LN] Peed enc OR ae 1,540) TOTES cite oie sios's: sielosvioss 9818 11926. aws.oatg ion naimnron 1,862 
1903. oer o toe ess 1,979 }] 1915..........seeeeeees 1, 899) F127 oc. san Sameera i= 1,741 
1904 einer ores D912 Nl FUOLG isis 5 chstetmiets oo are oie | Bry ea somome abcon Soc 2,070 
tO0p roar ec oee cles -| 2-814 | TOLT. o. .cece oe wsine eset DF full cA G20 nc; «ie eercicie srereisie sue 3,036 
DOG err cncce eis cieees 3,258 |] 1918........ceeeeeeeees ST OSO) fetes aasioreiiaks 4,281 
1DOTI seo ceicae oseeerr 1,455 |] 1919.......--.eeeeeeees Pe |S Kt t Wa A RS abe 2,190 
1908) ee eee. ere 2,375 || 1920. .....000eeece seers TBS WL 93D), soccteccicrsicrensurereuelstels 478 
OTIS Meee an ac coRDORMCe ¢ 9,424 |] 1921......0000-.2e sees 1,426 [1 1933...... 2s sasrececes 172 
191 Oe sores oretere 2,422 |} 1922.3... ccs cnmeeee sees i be Waki: eran eigen ees 6 
TH ee poets so BmnODOne 2,524 |] 1928.......ccsseeeeseee 1, 18401. TOSS. oa cpnicin.s Siege «= 4 
1912 2,689 |] 1924........--eeeeeeeee 2,080 


1Nine months. 


Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of Orientals is funda- 
mentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting most of all those parts 
of the country which are nearest to the Orient and the classes which feel their eco- 
nomic position threatened. A record of Oriental immigration, by fiscal years, 
since the commencement of the century is given in Table 15, while Table 15A gives 
the same information for the calendar years for which it has been possible to 
compile the figures, viz., 1929 to 1934. 


15.—Record of Orienta! Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-35. 


Chi- | Japan- | East Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East 
nese. ese. |Indians. Total. Year. nese. ese. |Indians. Total. 
2,544 6 - 2,550 || 1920..........-- 544 |- 711 - 1,255 
3,587 - - 3,587 || 1921..........-- 2,435 532 10 2,977 
5,329 - - 5,329 || 1922..........-- 1, 746 471 13 2.230 
4,847 - - 4,847 || 1923..........-- Gast 369 2. 1,101 
7 354 45 AGI MOD4: ceteisiele sieteleve 674 448 40 1, 162 
168 1,922 387 2,477 || 1925.......--0-- - 501 46 547 
291 2,042 2,124 4,457 || 1926...........- - 421 62 483 
2,234 7,601 2,623 | 12,458 gt PAr ern nts e-ceae - 475 60 535 
2,106 495 6 2607 || 2928 icin ere clecteiecn ai 3 478 56 537 
2,302 Hal 10 2,583 || 1929...........- 1 445 52 498 
5,320 437 5 5,762 || 1930.........-.- - 194 58 252 
6,581 765 3 7,349 || 1931.......-.--- - 205 80 285 
7,445 724 5 8,174 || 1982...........- - 195 47 242 
5,512 856 88 6,456 |} 1983........---- 1 115 63 179 
1,258 592 - 1,850 || 1984........-66 2 105 33 140 
89 401 1 AOTANPAQS Deets aatelare - 93 33 126 
393 648 - 1,041 —_—$<—< | $$$ | —____ | 
769 883 —| 1,652 Totals....... 61,302 | 24,933 | 5,971 | 92,206 
4,333 1,178 - 6,511 


1Nine months. 


15A.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, calendar years 1929-34. 


Calendar Year. Chinese. Japanese. oe Total. 

Ll e) 2S Se iets te he SR ere 

1099.) vacengnca tasks sneacctes commas operas asada ss ete 1 180 49 230 
TRO) cok c irene na re ee aia cas on a eu er enesew ees smiaaa sss ~ 218 80 298 
TORE oe oe tin ie weiss ving as emie semasie aerer ams ames - 174 52 226 
TCO ale Saletan Oy Rai UIC pc GCC a yc ic 1 119 61 181 
ADSR acl vs 5 i bate ae as aed Waeslaas chen sasep aemeee oe 1 106 36 143 
1084 orca ccd cece pads racdegs une secneroegcerarycecge 1 126 33 160 
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Chinese Immigrants.—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia is 
thought to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. The 
original occupations of these immigrants were laundry workers and domestic servants. 
As early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
Chinese immigration, and this commission recommended the imposition of a head 
tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration and special 
legislation regulating the entry of Chinese domestic servants. This led to the passage 
of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of the 
labouring class should be required, as a condition of entering Canada, to pay a head 
tax of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32), this tax was increased to $100, 
and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Iidw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal Commission had reported 
on this matter, the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was paid by 
all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, merchants and clergymen and 
their families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers. In spite of this 
restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses 
rose from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911, to 39,587 in 1921 and 
46,519 in 1931. Of this latter number, 43,051 were males and only 3,468 females. 
Over 58 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 27,139 were residents of British 
Columbia. 
16.—Record of Revenue Receipts and Registrations for Leave of Chinese Immigrants, 


fiscai years ended Mar. 31, 1912-35, with Totals 1886-1990 and 1901-11. 
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The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38),* limits the entry to 
or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of allegiance 
or citizenship, to the following classes: 


(a) Members of the diplomatic corps or other government representatives, their suites and their servants 
and consuls and consular agents; 


(b) Children born in Canada of parents of Chinese origin or descent, who have left Canada for 
educational or other purposes, on substantiating their identity to the satisfaction of the controller 
at the port or place where they seek to enter on their return; 


(c) Merchants as defined by such regulations as the Minister may prescribe; students coming to Canada 
for the purpose of attending, and while in actual attendance at, any Canadian university or college 
authorized by statute or charter to confer degrees; 


(d) Persons in transit through Canada; 


the last two classes are to possess passports issued by the Government of China and 
endorsed by a Canadian immigration officer. As a result of this legislation no 
Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants in the fiscal years ended 1925, 
1926 and 1927; three are shown by the above table to have been admitted in 1928, 
one in 1929, none in 1930, 1931 or 1932, one in 1933, two in 1934, and none in 1935. 


Japanese Immigrants.—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the Census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 4,738; 
in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868; in 1931, 23,342—22,205 of these latter being domiciled 
in British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the 
fiscal years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. 
In 1908 an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under which 
the latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese immigrants 
to Canada. Japanese immigration has been very restricted. since 1929, only 93 
Japanese immigrants having entered Canada in the fiscal year 1935. 


East Indian Immigrants.—East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by Table 15 to have been negligible down to 1907, when no fewer than 
2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence of the operation 
of the Immigration Regulations, East Indian immigration has for years been com- 
paratively small. A resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared 
that “it is the inherent function of the Governments of the several communities of 
the British Commonwealth that each should enjoy complete control of the com- 
position of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities”. However, it was recommended that East Indians, already 
permanently domiciled in other British countries, should be allowed to bring in their 
wives and minor children. In the ten fiscal years 1926-35, only 544 East Indians, 
many of them women and children, were admitted to Canada. 


Expenditures on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1935 in- 
clusive, as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of 
Finance, are shown in Table 17. 


*R.S.C. 1927, c. 95. 
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17.—Expenditures on Immigration in the fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 

and Mar. 31, 1997-35. 


(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 
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1 Nine months. 2 Includes expenditures on British Empire Exhibition: 1924, $649,882; 1925, 
$599,797; 1926, $70,661. 


Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota system of 
immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against immi- 
grants generally, but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter 
that country. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement was 
taking place, but, until 1924, no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude 
of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 18. 


Another circumstance which has, in the past, occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has, no doubt, been the practice of Europeans 
to enter Canada and declare themselves bona fide immigrants, with the real inten- 
tion of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit 
them to do so. The tightening-up of the United States Regulations re persons 
entering the United States from Canada, and the active co-operation of the Canadian 
Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem to 
have effectually met this situation. 

Table 18 shows the number of Canadians who had gone to the United States for 


purposes of permanent residence and who returned to Canada during the period from 
April 1, 1924, to Dee. 31, 1935. 
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18.—Canadians Returned from the United States, calendar years 1924-35. 
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1 Nine months. 


Official returns indicate that the movement of population between the two 
countries is now definitely toward Canada. According to the official returns of the 
United States Government, immigration to that country from Canada in the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1934, amounted to 5,751, while United States citizens 
returning from Canada to take up permanent residence in their own country amount- 
ed to another 5,976, a total outward movement of 11,727. In the same period 
the movement of immigrants from the United States to Canada amounted to 
6,823 and that of returning Canadians to 7,534, a total inward movement of 14,357, 
or a net gain to Canada of 2,630 persons. 

In the past four years there has also been considerable emigration from Canada 
to the British Isles. Table 19, taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
Kingdom, shows the movement of population between the United Kingdom and 
British North America from 1924 to 1934. Inasmuch as the movement between 
the British Isles and Newfoundland is negligible, the table may be taken as pre- 

‘senting a fair picture of immigrant and emigrant movement between Canada and 
the United Kingdom. 


19.—Number of Passengers of British Nationality Changing Their Permanent Resi- 
dence Between the United Kingdom and British North America, calendar 
years 1924-34. 
(From the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom.) 
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In Table 20 will be found the number of transoceanic passengers entering 
Canada during the calendar years 1933 and 1934, by description and classes, with 
totals by classes for the years 1930 to 1982. Figures covering the fiscal years 
1926 to 1934, will be found on p. 228 of the 1934-385 Year Book. 
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20.—Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 
eee ai of Travel, calendar years 1933 and 1934, with Totals for calendar 
years =32. 


Norr.—Figures in this table cover transoceanic passengers only. 
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Transoceanic Passengers. 
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Section 2.—Colonization Activities. 


Contemporaneously with the sharp reduction in immigration disclosed by 
preceding tables, due to the policy of limiting immigration in accordance with the 
Tequirements of the country, a new and important development has occurred in 
the form of colonization activities within Canada. It was found that there were 
many families and individuals in the cities of the Dominion with farm experience 
who would now regard with favour the opportunity of an assured subsistence on 
the land. In many cases families were still in possession of some capital but were 
in fear of its gradual depletion through unemployment. In order to promote settle- 
ment of such families, co-ordination of the activities of the Land Settlement Branch 
of the Department of Immigration and Colonization and branches of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways doing similar work was arranged and 
an active program of land settlement within the Dominion was undertaken. There 
was no suggestion of financial assistance. From Oct. 1, 1930, to Sept. 30, 1935, 
these activities resulted in the recorded placement in farm employment in Canada 
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of 38,951 single men, and in the settlement on farms of 17,739 families, all of this 
without any expenditure of public funds in the form of financial assistance to such 
settlers. On the basis of five persons to the family the total landward movement 
resulting from these activities represented 127,646 persons. 

The colonization activities above described disclosed the fact that there were in 
the cities many families eager to gain a subsistence on the land who could not qualify 
for such settlement because of lack of capital. As a contribution toward relieving 
this situation the Dominion Government, in May, 1932, decided to bear a portion of 
the cost of settlement on the land of selected families who could qualify for such 
assistance in all localities where the province and municipality concerned were 
prepared to make a similar contribution, and an agreement to that effect was offered 
to each of the Provincial Governments. The stipulations of this agreement may be 
summarized as follows:— 

The Dominion Government would contribute one-third of an amount not to 
exceed $600 per family for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustained relief 
to families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, by placing such families 
on the land, the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure to be contributed by the 
province and the municipality concerned as might be decided between them. 

It was stipulated that all families who might be assisted under the terms of this 
agreement should be residents of Canada and should be selected from those who 
would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, the selection of families to be made 
without discrimination by reason of political affiliation, race, or religious views. 

The province was to be responsible for administration of relief settlement, 
including the location and inspection of suitable farms, and the selection of families 
who should be physically fit and qualified in other respects. Expenses of administra- 
tion were to be paid by the province, and no part of the cost of administration and 
supervision was to be deducted from the maximum amount of $600 set aside for 
subsistence and settlement of each family. Disbursements of funds to the families 
assisted were to be made by the province, which was required to set up an Advisory 
Committee, including representatives of the Dominion Land Settlement Branch, the 
Colonization Branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the Colonization Branch 
of the Canadian National Railways. 

Under this plan, in the period from June 1, 1932, to Sept. 30, 1935, a total of 
4,226 families consisting of 22,190 persons have been settled on farms. Under the 
two plans above described, the total landward movement since October, 1930, has, 
therefore, exceeded 149,000 persons. 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION.* 


Despite gains in most of the main branches of production, the total net value 
was about 2 p.c. less in 1933 than in the preceding year. The total net value of 
commodities produced, as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
basis of data compiled by its various Branches, aggregated $2,062,000,000 in 1933 
against $2,105,000,000 in the preceding year. 


The further decline in manufacturing production. was the main element in 
lowering the general total. Indeed, value added by the manufacturing process was 
less in 1933 than in any other year in the post-war period, declines having been 
pronounced from 1930 to 1932. The resumption of operations in the later part of 
1933 was insufficient to raise the annual total above that of 1932, though the rate of 
decline in 1933 slackened greatly as compared with that recorded in immediately 
preceding years. Declines were also shown in construction, electric power and 
custom and repair. The other five branches of productive industry showed gains over 
1932. The net production of agriculture and of forestry showed relatively moderate 
gains following five years of decline. The recovery in mineral production was one 
of the bright spots of the year and the values of fisheries and trapping reached higher 
levels. Thus all the branches of primary production except electric power showed 
increases, and the net value of primary production also showed a moderate gain. 


The Definition of “Production’”.—The term “production” is used here in 
its popular acceptation, ¢.¢., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical 
current, manufacturing, etc.—in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities’’. 
It does not include various activities which are no less “productive” in a broad 
and strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
etc., which add to commodities already worked up into form the further utilities 
of “place”, ‘‘time’’ and “possession”, and (b) personal and professional services, 
such as those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commo- 
dities at all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing 
in economic language, the creation of “service utilities’. 


As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings in 1933, the latest year for which complete statistics of production 
are available, amounted to $270,278,276, street railway gross earnings to $39,383,965, 
and telephone and telegraph earnings to $65,330,685, all of which, from a broad 
point of view, may be considered as “production”. It may be further noted that, 
according to the Census of 1931, out of 3,927,591 persons of ten vears of age and 
over recorded as gainfully occupied, 306,273 were engaged in transportation ac- 
tivities, 387,315 in trade, 92,317 in finance and 767,705 in service occupations. 
While 81,610 of the latter were engaged in custom and repair work, the value of 
which is included in the survey of production, the value of the “production” of the 
remaining 1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons in the four occupational groups just 
mentioned would not appear to be included to any extent in the survey of produc- 
tion. Then, on the assumption that 1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons whose 
production is not included in the survey were no less “productive” in the broad 
Sense of the term than the remaining 2,455,591t gainfully occupied persons (of whom 


*Revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
his figure includes 169,263 gainfully occupied persons whose industries were not specified but who 
were mainly general labourers and office clerks. The products of the labour of these persons were probably 
mainly included in the survey of production, but here it is assumed that they were all so included. 
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they amounted to practically 60 p.c.), about two-thirds should be added to our total 
net production to arrive at an estimate of the grand total value of the “production” 
of all gainfully occupied Canadians. Since the net value of production of com- 
modities as stated in the survey was $2,062,000,000 in 1933, the grand total money 
value of the productive activities of the gainfully occupied population of Canada 
in the same year may be estimated at $3,340,000,000 in round figures. (See the 
item “Income, National” in the Index of this volume). 

“Gross” and “Net” Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, “gross” and ‘net’, “Gross” production represents the 
total value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. 
‘Net?’ production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials con- 
sumed in the production process. The “net’’ figures, it will be seen, appear chiefly 
in the case of secondary production or manufactures, though eliminations were also 
made in certain cases in the primary or extractive industries, as, for example, seed 
in the case of field crops, and feed in the case of farm animals. The deductions 
made herein are strictly those of materials which may be regarded as made over into 
the products recorded. For purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, in view of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter include. | 

Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches. of Production.— 
A survey of production must differentiate between the more important branches and 
at the same time give a purview of the whole which will be free from overlapping. 
This is somewhat difficult to present with clearness, in view of the varying definitions 
that attach to industrial groups from different points of view. For example, brick, 
tile and cement are frequently included in ‘mineral production” as being the first 
finished products of commercial value resulting from the productive process; fre- 
quently, however, they are regarded as “manufactures” in view of the nature of the 
productive process—either allocation being correct according to the point of view. 
In the summing up, production in such industries is regarded as primary production 
and also as secondary production, but the duplication is eliminated in the grand 
totals. 

Branches of Production.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 

Agriculture—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm dairy 
products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy factories, 
and the butter, etc., made on the farm. 

Forestry.—F¥orestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and cooper- 
age stock. 

Fur Production.—The item of fur production is limited to wild-life pro- 
duction. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would be 
necessary to add to the wild-life output the production of pelts on fur farms, 
which is included in the total for “agriculture”’. 

Mineral Production.—Under mineral production many items are included 
that are also allocated to “manufactures”. Considerable overlapping exists 
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as between “mineral production” on the one hand and “manufactures” on 
the other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the 
chief of which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral 
production, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is 
ordinarily assigned. 


Total Manufactures.—The figure given for this heading is a comprehensive 
one including the several items listed with the extractive industries above, 
though also frequently regarded as “manufactures”, viz., dairy factories, fish- 
canning and -curing, sawmills, pulp-mills, certain mineral industries and electric 
power. ‘This duplication is eliminated from the grand totals as shown in the 
tables. The figures given for total manufactures are inclusive of the value of the 
products of all manufacturing processes closely associated with the extractive 
industries that are frequently included under this heading; hence it is obvious 
that the grand total is equivalent to an amount obtained by adding the values 
for total manufactures and for the other eight divisions, and deducting the 
amount of duplication between manufactures and the primary industries. 


Section 1.—The Leading Branches of Production in 1933. 


Confining our analysis to the net production of commodities, it is observed 
that as the turning-point of the depression was reached in the early months of 1933 
a majority of the main branches showed advances over the preceding year. The 
net value of agricultural production showed a gain of 2-8 p.c. and increases were 
shown for forestry, fishing and trapping. The gain of nearly 16 p.c. in mineral 
production was outstanding. The decline in the net value of production of the 
power industry was 8-5 p.c. despite a gain in the quantity of production from 
16,052,000,000 k.w.h. to 17,339,000,000 k.w.h. The primary industries fared 
relatively better than the secondary, an increase of 4:0 p.c. in the former con- 
trasting with a decline of 6-0 p.c. in the latter. 


The decline in the value of the output of manufacturing, after deducting the 
cost of raw materials, was limited to 4-5 p.c. The operations of the construction 
industry were at a record low level for the post-war period, the value of contracts 
showing a decline of 26-8 p.c. from 1932. 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—Owing 
to the increase in agricultural revenue in 1933, the lead of manufactures over agri- 
culture, which was 107-0 p.c. in 1932, decreased to 92:0 p.c. in 1933. Agricultural 
production in 1933 represented 28-2 p.c. of the net output of all branches, while the 
total value added by the manufacturing processes was 54-2 p.c. of the total net 
production. However, a number of industries listed under manufactures are also. 
included in the several extractive industries with which they are associated. Elimin- 
ating this duplication, the output of the manufacturing industries not elsewhere 
included was 41-3 p.c. of the total net production. Mining held third place in 1933 
with a percentage of 10-7. Forestry was in fourth place, with a percentage of 6-7, 
followed by electric power with a percentage of 5-7. The construction group in 
1933 had an output of 3-1 p.c. of the total net production. Repair work, fisheries 
and trapping followed with percentages, in 1933, of 2-6, 1-3 and 0-4, respectively. 

A summary of gross and net value of production is given by industries for the 
years from 1929 to 1933 in Table 1; a detailed itemized statement of the net value of 
production in 1931, 1932 and 1933, is given in Table 2. | 
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1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1929-33. 
GROSS VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


ee aOBRNYD>—O—TNO—OrOwWmD'"n— 


Division of Industry. _ 1929. 1930.8 1931.6 1932, 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Acticulturetyc...c .sic0 she ocmce 1,729,821, 129] 1,313,541,659} 883,820,884 818,549,921) 890,164,311 
INOTCSUEVc Cioran e meee nie 495,592, 847 440,352,351 288, 674, 002 195,025,352 197,325, 273 
ishenies ee mi senieiadauetrsccie 70, 580, 223 63, 743, 353 39, 654, 811 33, 665, 822 35, 736,596 
READ DRGs hes on bos eee pee 16,356, 447 9,875,955 8, 744, 962 7,118,021 7,258,527 
IWEIMINR2 Panne Seis. etree entey 352, 266, 692 325, 184, 050 276,365,319 228,948,172 264, 737,816 
ilectrie: power. 05ers: 9s) 157,499,385} 164,833,913] 163,321,565) 171, 630,682] 161,411,308 


———— ae 


Totals, Primary Production.| 2,822,116, 723 2,317,531, 281] 1,660, 581,543) 1,454,937,970 1,556, 633, 831 


——— 


en eae 


Construction. <.siidose +). <sym sin 594,144,825} 456,995,000] 315,482,000} 182, 872,400 97,289,800 
Custom and repair’............ 143,877,000} 123,000, 000 97,000, 000 78, 000, 000 72, 186,994 
Manufacturest...........-+-++-- 4,063, 987,279| 3,428,970, 628] 2,698, 461,862) 2,126, 194,555] 2,086, 847,847 
Totals, Secondary Production] 4,802,009, 104) 4,008, 965,628] 3, 110,943,862] 2,337,066,955| 2,256,324, 641 
Grand Totals............... 6,846,171, 400] 5,569,058, 583] 4,161,500, 325 3,366,510, 562) 3,375,542,379 


wo a ek ee a ee 


NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


ee ———————————_—__ ET GTENTILET 


He fe 
Lire. Net Value 
Division of 1929. 1930.6 1931. 1932. 1933. of Pro- 
Industry. daeies 
1933 
$ $ $ $ $ ; p.c 
Agriculture......... 1,034, 129,824) 725,969,743) 610,261,299 565,417,704| 581,316,218 28-18 
BPorestryeecase onan <- 337,649,078} 303,145,169] 200,650, 269 133,401,946] 138,590, 182 6-72 
Wisheries?:. «.0. << o«- 53,518,521 47,804, 216 30,517,306 25,957, 109 27,558, 053 1-34 
Ere pin ean sre oe 16,356, 447 9,875,955 8, 744, 962 7,118,021 7,258,027 0-35 
Mining se secs co 310,850,246] 279,873,578) 228,029,018 191,228,225} 221,495,253 10-74 
Electric power...... 122,883,446] 126,038,145 122,310,730} 128,420,233 117,532,081 5-70 
Totals, Primary 
Production...... 1,875,387, 562| 1,492, 706,806] 1,200,513, 584 1,051, 543,238] 1,093,750,314| 53-08 
Construction........ 386,709,398] 297,046,750} 205,063,300 86,367, 060 63, 238,370 3-07 
Custom and repair. 99, 618, 000 85, 200, 000 71,000, 000 57,000,000 53,571, 142 2-60 
Manufactures?....... 1,997,350, 365| 1,761,986, 726) 1,474,581, 851 1,170, 225,872] 1,117, 659, 273 54-195 
Totals, Secondary 
Production...... 2,483, 677,763] 2,144,233,476] 1,750, 645, 151 1,313, 592,932] 1,234,468, 785 59-865 


(i eee. ee) ee ee ee ee EET El iS Pe Pe 


Grand Totals....| 3,946,609, 211| 3,183,924, 735) 2,572,273, 201 2,104, 908,301) 2,062,311, 524 100-00 


oy Le ol a ee eS ae ee eee 

1 The gross values of agricultural production here exceed those given in Chapter VIII, Agricultural 
Statistics of this edition of the Year Book, by the amounts paid to patrons of dairy factories for milk and 
cream. 

2 Gross values comprise the mineral production, as shown in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of 
ores and other raw materials of the smelting industry. 

3 Statistics of custom and repair industries were not collected after 1922, and the totals for that year 
were repeated in 1923 and 1924. The totals for 1926 to 1933 were estimated according to the percentage 
change in the data for manufacturing. 

4’The item ‘‘manufactures”’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish-canning and -curing, electric 
power and certain mineral industries also included under other headings. ‘This duplication, amounting in 
1929 to a gross of $777,954,427 and a net of $412,456,114, in 1930 to a gross of $757,438,326 and a net of $453,015,- 
547, in 1931 to a gross of $610,025,080 and a net of $378,885,534, in 1932 to a gross of $425,494,363 and a net of 
sn Pa a and in 1933 to a gross of $437,416,093 and a net of $265,907,575, is eliminated from the grand 
totals. 

5 The proportion of manufactures, freed from all duplication (as explained in footnote 4) to the grand 
total of net production was 41-30 p.c., and, under like conditions, the proportion of all secondary pro- 
duction to the grand total of net production was 46-97. 

6 Figures for 1930 and 1931 were revised in accordance with the findings of the Census of 1931. 
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_ 2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Produ 


1931, 1932 and 1933. 


Classification. 


1931. 
et 


PRIMARY PRopuction. $ 
Agriculture— 
Totals, Agricultural Production...................... 610, 261, 2991 
Forestry— 
Eee ieee Le. RRL LS ning, 32,889, 204 
CEES CASEY teks ge = ae 2 ii 0 ee 51,973, 243 
(2 5 elie eg aR a accent SP Ra ARR oe 4,144, 169 
mer otmer forest products. 60.08 65 oe es cos ode ck ck, 52,117,314 
Totals, Forestry Operations...............ecceece-.. 141, 123, 930 
emnmrOOUCtS {ich GL hh os oe). Xue). Sous bees 25,390, 219 
BoM DFOOGCEE oo ..o soo cone cored cee scncn 34, 136, 120 
Pormis; Milling Operations. 0.0.3.6 <<scee sc «cccos ces’. 59, 526, 339 
Totals, Forestry Production......................... 200, 650, 269 
Fisheries— 
Wish sold fresh by fishermen... . 0.0.56. .00c0.c00ce-0-.. 9,245,309 
Sales to canning and curing establishments............... 9, 187,505 
Bish Gomestically cured... 2/3505 06 6. cece oe 2,445, 104 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments (values added) .. 9, 689, 388 
Totals, Fisheries Production................0..00-5. 30, 517,306 
Trapping— ¢ 
eur production (wild life) ya. ce. sn i lee... 8, 744, 962 
Mineral Production— 
Cos. te 50, 229, 454 
EE EINERS F008 SP OE MRC, SIRS Bee hk _ 68,294,985 
DERI he Nae. Pe ee 54, 453, 143 
Eee oe ese kD Mey aoe aS 1,904, 149 
Beem CR peta G85 o.oo ho koe dose oh OM, cocci, 8,988,992 
ESC oS Rete, eee) Satins AS” 7.841, 288 
RI fos PB 2 Fle ral Vs - craieie wii, 15, 826, 243 
Se en. bee Rh Bs eens ek ae 2,764,415 
Other structural materials.............0s¢s00.s 00000000. 17,726,349 
Totals, Mineral Production.........0..0..eeccee-00. 228,029,018 
Bae A00 POWer 2. acces on <a ciaserinsen on ves sucan, fants, 122,310, 730 
Mote, Primary Production ,{. .os<sesd<< 0% ve oc eaidix 1, 128, 444,285 
SECONDARY PRODUCTION 
ii eel cl a a 205, 063,300 
Custom and repair..... PEPE TI so arta ean ate ed Be 71,000, 000 
Manufactures— ; 
Brn roRC LS ish) I yeu: «. Syed docaiers 274,474,901 
ets Tees ee te 106, 059, 948 
Te” SET ie 0k Glos eee et ier aoe 163, 967,295 
ES ee oie A ie ae UR 291,858,015 
Tron and steel.......... pees rete Rea cae e  Uaee De ee 203, 970,382 
emer pmretretia ste! yy hes.) ciel oer. 2 41. direct. 116,519, 624 
iemetallicminerals............-..-.....-......... 0. 102, 486, 140 
DEE SS ores oie oe la ares fey ch 64,745,355 
Miscellaneous, including central electric stations....5..... 150, 500, 191 
@ivesis, Manufactires®.... 2.5.2... ee. cscceccceceee. 1,474,581,851 
Totals, Secondary Production....................... 1,750,645,151 
Seeses Wotals 277. S22 UI ee hey Adi as2tdy201 ! 


1 Figures have been revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Net Production. 


1932. 
$ 


565, 417, 704 


18, 029, 759 
30, 627, 632 
1,353, 664 


42,095, 197 
92, 106, 252 


15,101,071 


26, 194, 623 
41,295, 694 
133,401, 946 


7,351,920 
7,708, 713 
1,921,064 


8,975,412 
25,957, 109 


7,118,021 


38, 722, 129 
73,319, 634 
49,047,342 

1,947,551 


2,394,537 
9,422, 807 


191, 228, 225 
128, 420, 233 
1,051,543, 238 


86,367, 060 
57, 000, 000 


211, 600, 763 
95, 623, 235 
144,942,998 
227,251,810 
123,542,436 
84,176,377 
73,407,459 
60, 002, 845 


149, 677,949 
1,170,225,872 
1,313,592,932 
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ction in Canada during 


581,316, 218 


23, 158,381 
33,213,973 
1,370,750 


36, 030, 038 
93,773, 142 


16, 567,347 


28, 249, 693 
44,817,040 
138,590, 182 


8,059, 388 
8,178,543 
2,118,342 


9,201, 780 
27,558,053 


7,258,527 


57,318, 734 
89, 696, 859 
47,778,436 
1,939, 874 
8,064, 663 
2, 262, 835 
4,536,935 
2,432,306 


7,464,611 
221,495, 253 
117,532,081 

1,093, 750,314 


63, 238,370 
53,571, 142 


197, 606, 784 
91, 638, 262 
150, 130, 741 
207,175,377 
114, 256, 055 
92,774,996 
70,077,465 
58,548, 907 


135, 450, 686 
1,117,659, 273 
1, 234, 468, 785 


104,908,301 | 2,062,311,524 


* This item is exclusive of duplication involved in purchases of power by reporting companies. 
* The item “‘total manufactures” includes the following industries, also shown under other heads, the 


Amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand totals:— 


1931. 
SS Om ie ee 34,926, 701 
Meme DWpemills. eee eee shee do eeee eel, 136, 176, 495 
Sc a a 6,906, 059 
Mineral IMEI 5 IG ae ee, oo bss one ct he 78,565,549 
SE a Sa ei SR nar Stas tae 122,310, 730 
ERs ce eye A er Oy dS 378, 885, 534 


1,095,696,317 


1932. 


30, 446, 292 
41,295, 694 

6,420,494 
53, 645, 156 


128, 420, 233 
260, 227, 869 


909, 998, 003 


1933. 


28, 647, 736 
44,817,040 
6, 420, 034 
68, 490, 684 
117,532, 081 


265,907,575 


851,751, 698 
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Section 2.—The Provincial Distribution of Production. 


The net production of the Maritime Provinces recovered slightly in 1933 from 
the low level of the preceding year. The maximum point of the 12-year period ended in 
1933, was reached in 1928. The high level of production in that year was followed 
by four years of decline. Nova Scotia in the post-war period was susceptible to 
cyclical influences to a greater extent than New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island. 

The expansion in the net production of Ontario was continuous from 1921 to 
1929, the total net value in the latter year being $1,658,000,000. This compares 
with $1,116,000,000 in 1921, a gain of 48-6 p.c. during the nine years. ‘The total in 
1933 was $886,500,000, a gain of 0-2 p.c. from 1932. Industrial revenues in Quebec 
made very slight progress toward recovery from 1921 to 1924, but in other respects 
the curve of values of net production showed close correlation with that of Ontario. 
The total in 1933 was $531,200,000 compared with $557,700,000 in the preceding 
year, a decline of 4-7 p.c. 

The Prairie Provinces, especially Saskatchewan and Alberta, were favoured 
from 1925 to 1928 with excellent grain crops and relatively profitable prices. From 
1929 to 1933 yields were not so bountiful and drastic declines were shown in agri- 
cultural prices. The net value of production in the three provinces reached high 
levels from 1925 to 1928. Subsequent to that period the decline was well defined, 
and the total production in 1933, at $346,900,000, was 7-6 p.c. lower than in the 
preceding year. The dependence on the grain crop was a factor during recent years 
in the wide fluctuation in the value of net production in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The steady advance shown in British Columbia during the long cycle from 
1922 to 1929 was reversed in following years. The gain, however, in 1933 from the 
preceding year was nearly 7 p.c. 


Comparison of 1933 and 1932 by Provinces.—Four of the nine provinces 
showed gains in net production in 1933 over the preceding year. A slight increase 
was shown in the output of the Maritime Provinces, due to gains in Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia. The latter recorded a gain of nearly 4 p.c., while Prince 
Edward Island scored with an increase of more than 14 p.c. The decline in New 
Brunswick was 7-5 p.c. 

Showing a reversal of the downward trend apparent for three years, the net pro- 
duction of Ontario showed a slight gain in 1933. The decline in Quebec on the other 
hand, was 4:7 p.c. Further declines were shown in the Prairie Provinces, the total for 
the economic area being down 7-6 p.c. The gain in British Columbia was nearly 7 p.c. 

The values of gross and net production are given by provinces for the years 
1929 to 1933 in Table 3. 


3.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-33. 
GROSS VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


Province. 1929. 1930.1 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 32,807,542 25,062,519 17,278, 144 15,948, 467 17, 447,324 
INOWEISCOUIE:. sa. aie. orperere tleraer« + 199,016,575] 171,754,197] 136,853,405] 102,795,156) 109,724,555 
New Brunswick...<.. sa sesien> 141,493,983] 125,424,481) 100,055, 694 84,667,778 81,942, 674 
QUeDECe.ace criss a ese eirece 1,770, 707,067| 1,476,554,451| 1,146,664,3911] 919,858,072} 890,881,668 
Ontarionese a. cee secs scree ia 2,999,318, 714| 2,450,074,078] 1,832, 254,080) 1,459,572,816) 1,491,873, 834 
Mami tobay ncssstk see ccna retainers 342,731,190| 271,141,256] 199,685,515] 164,911,278) 166,727,298 
Saskatchewan.........0.see-+- 432,316,508} 293,119,731] 173,336,852) 172,862,819} 161,805,633 
ALDCrta treats oils eieleriontete eas 409,642,138} 330,271,695] 255,519,947) 214,177,072) 207,770,454 
British, Colum Dike ater ims ¢ - 5 512,628,119] 421,191,045] 295,592,071] 228,538,264) 244,042,986 
YUKON. wo iorerararareveietoetelersierelvo satel 5,509, 564 4,465, 130 4,260, 226 3, 183, 840 3,325,953 
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3.—Gross and Net Valucs of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-33—concluded. 
NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION. 


— a... Ee 


Pepetieee 

. ot Tota 
Province. 1929, 1930.1 1931.1 1932. 1933. Net Value 

in 1933. 

$ $ $ $ $ p.c 

P.E. Island....... 23,452,390 16, 261, 118 11,216, 602 10, 264, 666 11, 725,908 0-57 
Nova Scotia...... 129,380, 194 111, 890, 720 93,372, 826 70,917,559 73, 602,044 3-57 
New Brunswick... 87,382, 143 77,174,589 62,599, 844 54,063, 723 50, 036, 128 2-43 
Quebec:......:.... 1,049,515,828) 868,327,349 693,565,207) 557,659,317] 531,203,671 25-76 
DOTATIO garctercis s 0s « 1, 658,395,781] 1,380,359, 865 1,093,316,853} 884,801,710 886, 521,242 42-98 
Manitoba......... 185, 231,376 140, 137, 105 121,418, 724 100, 453, 108 98, 801,770 4-79 
Saskatchewan..... 238,781,959 131,097,319 110,558,350} 117,858,748 102, 584, 743 4.97 
Alberta.c..<. cs. 237, 493, 962 185, 032, 449 187,019,646] 157,015,824 145,507,280 7-06 
British Columbia.| 331,466,014 269,179,091 194,944,923 148,689,806] 159,002,785 7-71 
DVCON loreal, d00-t 5,509,564 4,465,130 4, 260,226 3, 183, 840 3,325,953 0-16 
Canada...... 3,946, 609,211] 3,183,924, 735 255724273, 201| 2,104,908, 301 2,062,311, 524 100-00 


1 Revised in accordance with the findings of the Census of 1931. 


Relative Production by Provinces, 1933.—Ontario held first place among 
the nine provinces in the creation of wealth, producing 42-98 p.c. of the Dominion 
total compared with 42-04 p.c. in 1932. Quebec followed with an output of 25-76 
p.c. against 26-49 p.c. in the preceding year. British Columbia displaced Alberta 
for third place, the contribution of the former in 1933 being 7-71 p.c. compared 
with 7-06 p:c. for Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba were in fifth and sixth 
places, respectively. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
followed in the order named. 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in each 
Province, 1933. 


Maritime Provinces.—Considered as an economic unit, the principal industry 
in the Maritimes during 1933 was manufacturing, which accounted for 39-4 p.c. of 
the total net production. Agriculture followed with 27-8 p.c., while mining com- 
prised 14-1 p.c. and forestry 13-7 p.c. Fisheries produced 7-3 p.c. of the net total. 
Electric power, construction, custom and repair, and trapping showed 5-8 p.c., 
3-5 p.c., 2-1 p.c. and 0-25 p.c., respectively. 

Quebec.—As usual, the value of the products derived from manufactures in 
Quebec was far greater than that from any other industry. Manufactures, exclusive 
of the output of establishments associated with the extractive industries contributed 
52-1 p.c., while all manufactures on the same base contributed 67-8 p.c. Agriculture 
with 18-0 p.c., forestry 9-6 p.c., electric power 8-4 p.c., occupied second, third and 
fourth places. Mining increased to 5-3 p.c., as compared with 4-6 p.c. for 1932, 
while construction was relatively less at 4-0 p.c. as compared with 6-1 p.c. for 1932. 


Ontario.—The net value of manufacturing production in Ontario in 1933, less 
duplication, was 49-6 p.c. of the total or $440,000,000, compared with 23-7 p.c. for 
agriculture. Mining was third, as in 1932, but advanced from 9-7 p.c. of the net 
total in 1932 to 12-4 p.c. in 1933. Electric power with 4-6 p.c., forestry with 3-7 
p.c., construction with 3-1 p.c., followed in order. About 52 p.c. of the net manu- 
facturing output of the Dominion was contributed by Ontario and 36 p.c. of the 
agricultural income was derived from that province. 


Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture contributed 61-3 p.c. of the value of net pro- 
duction of the Prairie Provinces in 1933. Manufacturing, which has been advanc- 
ing steadily in the past decade, made up 25-6 p.c. of the total. Mining with 9-0 p.c. 
and electric power with 4-3 p.c. followed in order. In Manitoba agriculture made 
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up 41-1 p.c. of total production, manufactures 33-4 p.c., mining 9-1 p.c., and 
electric power 6-3 p.c. In Saskatchewan agriculture contributed 75-9 p.c., manu- 
factures 9-9 p.c. and electric power 4-1 p.c. In Alberta, agriculture yielded 64-6 
p.c. of the total, mining 13-5 p.c., manufactures 12-3 p.c. and electric power 3-1 p.c. 


British Columbia.—The net production from manufacturing in British 
Columbia during 1933 was $75,200,000, or 47-3 p.c. of all net production, but nearly 
half of this amount was derived from manufacturing processes closely associated 
with the primary industries, especially logging and fishing. Manufactures, elimin- 
ating this duplication, comprised 25-1 p.c. of the net output of the province. Mining 
was next in importance with 19-4 p.c., while forestry with 18-6 p.c., agriculture 
with 16-0 p.c., and fisheries with 7-6 p.c. followed in the order named. 

Details showing the gross and net values of production, by industries, in the 
various provinces in 1933, together with percentages, are given in Tables 4 and 5. 


4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 1933. 
Norz,—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


won tty Sai evi 3 PO ene ee ee See 


pene Nova _ New 
Industry. ES Saitiet Beinewicle Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
WA PTICUIEULO> suisse «icles steretett ote 13, 287,885 27,325, 668 22,010, 724 155, 152, 737 326, 023,995 
WOLGSTEY soos writ oreo eceatoics 606, 846 8,854, 156 16, 142, 684 71, 245, 131 47,937, 282 
WiSneriesS:. co. os sets cas Setetres 1,183,498 8,055, 737 3,725,811 2,437,972 2,089, 842 
EYappln ge: sia sekine aaittie sonal: 2,208 243,945 85,821 936, 047 1,578, 255 
NEMO Oe aca eases wis fieetetne oles - 16, 966, 183 2,107,682 46,969, 047 125,366, 136 
ileetric POWer. eck coe seine ee DAA A5), 9A US) 5,386,176 3,915, 249 50, 706, 933 70,099,410 
Construction an. cece cectioen <a 386, 900 2,880, 800 3,951,000 32,539,200 42,573,400 
Custom and repair............. 179, 633 2,065, 684 1,244,701 13,971,495 30,456, 902 
Manufaetures).is occ. eccccsscce> 3,077,817 52,901,937 44 826,347 653,066,534 |- 1,005, 233,502 
Totals... 17,447,324 109, 724,555 81, 942,674 890,881,668 | 1,491,873, 834 
: Saskat- British : 
Industry. Manitoba. an) Alberta. Columbin, Yukon. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Aorienlture ons. ots cc seis ciow oot 63, 784, 112 119, 145, 066 126,852, 810 36,581,314 - 
FROTEStryie we cece cieceteon ese ae 2,166,478 2,086, 426 3,267,908 45,018,362 - 
Wisheries..: aus cee ae eiclokine see 1,076, 136 186,417 144,518 16,819,565 17,100 
ERTPAD DINO tee seboserae seniors ere 712,445 1,089, 322 791,458 583,225 1, 235, 8012 
IMINO: Ae. Sta etelsces Sere eee cies 11,037,161 2,700, 781 19, 702,953 37,814, 821 2,073, 052 
MleetricipoOwerxsioes. a6 ieee see 7,662,021 5,038,559 5, 239, 149 13, 088, 606 - 
Construction. 7..ccsteees cates: 2,138,000 775, 200 2,825,900 9,219,400 - 
Custom:and repair. i.<.25.«. - 6, 723, 665 5,301, 453 5,413,923 6, 829,538 - 
Manutactures!:\,o.-.0 oes cae ei 91,408,441 36, 199, 608 54, 642, 706 145,490,955 ~ 
Totalsixeaw. deri 166, 727,298 161,805, 633 207,770,454 244,042,986 8,029,953 
NET PRODUCTION. 
a A 
Prince N 
Industry. or Nova Scotia. | poinewiek. Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AN ORICULEUPOT. < cosics « ohsie.s,« se Pa 8,804, 092 17,081, 729 11,776,205 95,850, 045 209, 823,101 
TOROBtL Ye rote e eat we balere ctersie:s 549, 296 6, 677, 213 11,261,576 50, 936, 700 32,841,016 
Bishervies csi oc bite deta aetins cote 842,345 6,010, 601 3,061, 152 2,128,471 2,089, 842 
“PTLAPDING stare erasniais’ anv se atone syslerare\ 2,208 243,945 85,821 936, 047 1,578,255 
IMIMIN DY Ack.dane satooraeeldee cect - 16, 966, 183 2,107,682 28,141,482 110, 205, 021 
Wlectric¢:pOwer: «sass ee Gotan ctesion 274,658 4,463,944 3, 153,348 44,519,739 40,316, 738 
Construchion.). wa. sien see s-ors 251, 485. 1,872,520 2,568, 150 21, 150, 480 27,672,710 
Custom and repair............. 168, 791 1, 468, 023 th457 10,961,985 22,183, 262 
Martufacturesiie...cssceen. cree 1,485,516 27,499,505 24,354, 723 360, 115, 939 540, 126, 918 
OLAS; at ee eae 11, 725,908 73,602,044 50,036,128 531, 203,671 886,521, 242 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 211. 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 
19338—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION—concluded. 


Industry. Manitoba. Pascal Alberta. eS ett Yukon, 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PPPICWNENTOS Ss oo occis ck ole ew. 40, 648, 623 77,840, 418 93,990, 967 25,501,038 - 
LEUELEETE HO ao elie IRR tg 1,876, 484 1,972,069 2,982,460 29,493, 368 - 
DUS YEAS ee eel an i a at 1,076, 136 186,417 144,518 12,001,471 17,100 
“ST a a eee 712,445 1,089,322 791,458 583, 225 1, 235, 8012 
ET OS a ea ees 9,026,951 2,477,425 19, 702,953 30, 794, 504 2,073,052 
Blectric power..;.............. 6, 207,956 4,236,991 4,465,926 9,892,781 - 
ME OOREEUCTION 4... oJecacchcs Ss ovdlc cs 1,389,700 503, 880 1, 836, 835 5,992,610 - 
Custom and repair............. 4,863,567 4,143,935 3,708,377 4,901, 745 - 


Manufactures!..................] | 46,711,175 17,034, 689 25, 187,551 75, 193, 257 


Totals.........; ads teaS 98,801,770 | 102,584,743 | 145,507,230 | 159,002,785 3,325,953 


1T he figures for ‘‘manufactures” involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the 
totals for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. The following statement gives the amount 
of the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,552,668, net $652,483; Nova Scotia, gross 
$14,955,731, net $8,681,619; New Brunswick, gross $16,067,345, net $9,503,986; Quebec, gross $136,143 428, 
net $83,537,217; Ontario, gross $159,484,890, net $100,315,621; Manitoba, gross $19,981,161, net $13,711,267; 
Saskatchewan, gross $10,717,199, net $6,900,403; Alberta, gross $11,110,871, net $7,253,765; British Columbia, 
gross $67,402,800, net $35,351,214. Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production of each Province, 1933. 


<a eee eeeeesenmeeee eee 


Prince 


Industry. Edward ANAS Bie ck, | Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 

p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
EE eee 75-10 23-21 23-54 18-04 23-67 
I ney oa ec lo cweeans 4-68 9-07 22-51 9-59 3-70 
eee 7°18 8-17 6-12 0-40 0-24 
EN os os. 2. wise nos Sas cee ccm 02 0-33 0-17 0-18 0-18 

eee ee! eG, LAG, US - 23-05 4-21 5-30 12-43 
MING OWE oo esa os pins cee oie e 2-34 6-07 6-30 8-38 4-55 
rg ee SEE 2-14 2-54 5-13 3-98 3-12 

Memon Tepair.. 5. ec. alecsecls ccs... 1-44 1-99 2-34 2-06 2-50 
MIABWIACLUTES, 7.€.8..... ........000-00000, 7-10 25-57 29-68 52-07 49-61 

1 ARE Oe ee 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 

Grand Totals of Net Production)...... 12-67 37-36 48-67 67-79 60-93 

=< 5 SED | SAR LR Dm oan ise eee 

Industry. Manitoba. Beets Alberta. ey Yukon. | Canada. 

en ee Sanaa SANT Eni uae a eee saey) Maen Cane 
p.c p.¢ p.c. p.c p.c p.c 

Sa 41-14 75-89 64-60 16-04 - 28-18 

oa dE aa a ar 1-90 1-92 2-05 18-55 - 6-72 

ME SLY i eck hee docors 1-09 0-18 0-10 7°55 0-51 1-34 

hn ais ois soe o's eee « s alee 0-72 1-06 0-54 0-37 37-161 0-35 

eee ee. ele. eu 9-14 2-41 13-54 19-37 62-33 10-74 
ROWE soo oecc oc ccccen, 6-28 4-13 3-07 6-22 - 5-70 
pn ST ee aaa kala ae 1-41 0-49 1-26 3-77 = 3-07 

Deere PENAIT esis cc for wce. 4-92 4.04 2-55 3-08 ~ 2-60 
BeBEWInPGUTeS, 7.¢.8...................... 33-40 9-88 12-29 25-05 ~ 41-30 

ee 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production)...... 47-28 16-61 17-28 47-29 - 54-19 


Mncludes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single industry 
of the Canadian people, employing, in 1931, 28-7 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied 
population and 33-9 p.c. or over one-third of the gainfully occupied males. In 
addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manufactures, and its 
products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage of Canadian 
exports. For a statement of the occupied and the ‘available agricultural lands in 
Canada, see p. 38 of this volume. | 

This chapter of the present volume contains a statement of current govern- 
mental activities in connection with agriculture, including those of the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Stations. This is followed by statistics of agriculture, 
including agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, farm live stock and poultry, 
dairying, fur farming, fruit, special crops, farm labour and wages, prices, miscel- 
laneous, and, since Canadian exports of agricultural commodities are sold in the 
world market, a review of world statistics of agriculture, compiled from the publica- 
tions of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained, on pp. 186-191, an article on the 
“Development of Agriculture in Canada’, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. ‘To this the interested reader is referred. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture.* 


It is provided in Section 95 of the British North America Act that ‘in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province’’; 
it is also ‘‘declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . shall have effect in and for 
the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada’. 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion 
and in each of the nine provinces, though in two provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 
A short sketch of the functions of the Dominion Department follows as Subsection 
1 and of the Provincial Departments as Subsection 2. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture.f 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including: (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration of statistics; 
(7) patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 

In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 
to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order 
of the day within the Department of Agriculture itself. At the present time it 


* This section, with the exception of Subsection 2, has been revised by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. The information in Subsection 2 was checked by the various provincial authorities. 

T For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of Agriculture, see in the 
index ‘‘Acts of Parliament administered by Dominion Government Departments’’. For the publications 
of the Department, covering a wide field of information, see in the index the entry “Publications of 
Dominion Departments’’. 
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includes the following Branches: (1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold 
Storage; (3) Health of Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; (7) 
Fruit; (8) Agricultural Economics; (9) Publicity and Extension; and the Depart- 
mental Library. 

The Dominion Experimental Farms.—The Dominion Experimental Farms 
Branch comprises the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, twenty-five branch 
farms and stations, seven sub-stations and several stations which carry on special 
work. A list of Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations was given at p. 247 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

At the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, the headquarters of the system, 
are located the office of the Director and thirteen Divisions, each under the control 
of a Divisional Chief. Briefly the main lines of work are as follows:— 

Animal Husbandry.—Demonstrational, experimental and research work in the 
breeding, feeding, housing and management of farm animals and in the handling 
of live-stock products on the farm constitute the chief activities. 

Bacteriology.—Problems of milk sanitation, soil fertility and food spoilage 
receive major attention. Bacteriological examinations of water, milk, foods and 
feeding stuffs and soils and the preparation and distribution to farmers of cultures 
of legume bacteria for seed inoculation are other phases of this Division’s work. 
It also conducts research in co-operation with other Divisions on problems having 
a bacteriological bearing. 

Bees.—This Division conducts experiments in breeding, swarm control, win- 
tering, colony manipulation and other phases of practical beekeeping. It also 
makes extensive studies relating to the keeping qualities of honey, fermentation, 
and honey storage, as well as inspecting honey for the export market. 

Botany.—The Botanical Service comprises a central laboratory at Ottawa 
for the study of general problems in economic botany and plant diseases, and ten 
branch laboratories in the various provinces for the study of special and local prob- 
lems. Major lines of work include the study of cereal diseases, fruit diseases and 
the inspection and certification of potatoes for seed. The Division also conducts 
a Dominion-wide weed survey and supervises the importation of plants and plant 
products. 


Cereals.—The primary function of this Division is the production of superior 
varieties of the commonly grown grains by a process of breeding and selection. 
The most important problem at the present time is the development of a variety 
of hard red spring wheat resistant to stemrust. Efforts in this direction are centred 
largely at the Dominion Rust Research Laboratory, Winnipeg. Some of the 
many other activities of this Division are the investigation of varieties of grain for 
which a licence has been requested in accordance with the Canada Seed Act, the 
encouragement of the use of good seed of adapted varieties, the conducting of 
verification tests to determine the genuineness and purity of seed stocks and the 
investigation of special problems which have a bearing on cereal breeding and 
development work. 


Chemistry.—Investigational and research work toward the solution of prob- 
lems affecting Canadian agriculture and direct assistance to farmers and others 
are the two chief phases of work of this Division. Chemical examination of food 
products, insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers and well waters and studies in cereal 
chemistry, animal nutrition and pasturage are a few of the Division’s many activities. 
It also renders chemical assistance to other branches of the Government Service. 
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Economic Fibre Plants.—Extensive field and mill experiments are carried out 
by this Division at the Central Experimental Farm and on several of the branch 
farms. The Division also renders valuable marketing services to.Canadian flax 
growers by serving as a medium for trade in flax seed with Ireland. 


Field Husbandry.—This Division conducts experiments in order to learn the 
most efficient methods of preparing land and seeding and harvesting farm crops. 
Investigations are in progress on crop rotations, manures and fertilizers, weed control 
and eradication, drainage, irrigation, farm machinery, cost of production of crops 
and on methods of conserving and utilizing soil moisture in the Prairie Provinces. 


Forage Planis.—This Division is concerned chiefly with the introduction and 
testing of new species, the improvement of forage plants by breeding and selection, 
the technique of seed production, pasture studies, variety testing, range inves- 
tigations and turf grass experiments. At the Dominion Forage Crops Laboratory 
at Saskatoon, in co-operation with the University of Saskatchewan, special attention 
is being given to the development of early-maturing, hardy and drought-resistant 
strains of herbage. plants-adapted to the Prairie Provinces. 


Horticulture—This Division deals with problems of fruit growing, vegetable 
gardening and ornamental plants. The work includes the breeding of new and better 
varieties, studies in plant nutrition, cider making, dehydration, the production of 
foundation and élite stock vegetable seed, purity tests of vegetables and cold storage 
experiments. -The Division also co-operates with farmers in orchard experiments 
and in blueberry and cranberry investigations. 


Illustration Stations.—The 224 illustration stations supervised by this Division 
are located throughout the Dominion primarily in newly-settled agricultural com- 
munities and serve as connecting links between the Experimental Farms and the 
farmers of Canada. Chiefly concerned with problems relating to crop and live- 
stock production these stations encourage the development and maintenance of 
suitable home surroundings and adequate buildings. They also act as centres 
for the production of seed of the most suitable varieties. 

Pouliry.—This Division conducts experimental work in the various branches 
of poultry husbandry including breeding, housing, incubation, brooding, rearing, 
nutrition and the preparation of poultry products for the market. It also conducts 
the Canadian National Egg Laying Contests and in co-operation with the Health 
of Animals Branch carries on experiments in the control and eradication of poultry 
diseases. 

Tobacco.—This Division is concerned with investigational and research work | 
in connection with the development of the Canadian tobacco industry. Its activities 
embrace plant breeding, conducting of variety tests, the investigation of cultural 
methods, research on problems of fertilizers and soils, the study of harvesting 
and curing methods and the control of diseases and insects. A close co-operative 
relationship has been developed with the Department of Trade and Commerce 
with a view to opening up new outlets for Canadian leaf. The Division is also 
represented on various joint committees consisting of Dominion and Provincial 
officials, growers and members of the trade, the purpose of these committees being 
to further the interests of the industry. ; 

The Dairy and Cold Storage Branch.—The Dairy and Cold Storage Branch 
is organized into four Divisions and one Service as follows: ‘Administration’, 
“Dairy Markets and Cold Storage”, “Dairy Produce” and “Dairy Research” 
Divisions and a Service dealing with “Milk Utilization”. 
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Administrative Division—The Administrative Division maintains general super- 
vision of all the activities of the Branch, attends to general correspondence and 
keeps in touch with the development of the dairying industry throughout the world. 


Division of Dairy Markets and Cold Storage—Iced Car Services and Iced Car 
and Cargo Inspection.—Through arrangement with the different railway companies 
iced refrigerator cars are operated during the summer season for the transportation 
of butter, cheese and eggs to Montreal, Quebec and Toronto. Under the arrange- 
ment, shippers of dairy produce are provided at l.c.l. rates with “pick-up” refrigerator- 
car services. Refrigerator-car inspectors are maintained at Montreal, Quebec and 
Toronto to inspect the cars on arrival at destination. 


Dairy Market Intelligence Service—A weekly market report is issued from 
April until the close of the year giving a review of the dairy markets at Montreal, 
Toronto and New York. Prepaid telegrams are sent twice weekly to provincial 
dairy officials and collect telegrams are sent to anyone desiring to receive them. A 
monthly Dairy News Letter is published containing general information pertaining 
to dairying throughout the world. 


Cold Storage Warehouse Subsidies.—The administration of the Cold Storage 
Act, 1907, is assigned to this Branch. The Government may enter into contracts 
with persons or firms for the payment of subsidies amounting to 30 p.c. of the 
cost of construction of public cold-storage warehouses. A monthly Cold Storage 
News Letter is issued containing a review of latest developments in cold-storage 
problems. 


Supervision of Establishments Manufacturing Concentrated Milk.i—The Dairy 
and Cold Storage Branch administers the regulations under the Meat and Canned 
Foods Act pertaining to the manufacture, importation and sale of cone crises 
milk products. 


Division of Dairy Produce——To this Division is assigned the grading of butter 
and cheese and the inspection service under the Dairy Industry Act. Graders 
are located in all the provinces where there is sufficient work to warrant the service. 
Grading certificates, which are recognized as a basis of trading, are issued to buyers 
and manufacturers. Inspection services are maintained throughout the Dominion 
to enforce the laws surrounding the manufacture, marking and sale of butter and 
cheese in Canada. 


Division of Dairy Research.—The function of this Division is to study the 
defects in the quality of dairy products in order to suggest how these defects may 
be remedied. 


Milk Utilization Service.—The work of this Service is to promote the consumption 
of dairy products by stressing the value of milk and its products in the diet. 

The activities of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch are such as to promote 
contact with manufacturers and dealers in dairy products rather than to bring 
the officers in direct touch with the farmers, but all the work of the Branch is de- 
signed to assist the farmer. 


The Health of Animals Branch.—The Health of Animals Branch con” 
stitutes the veterinary sanitary organization of the Dominion, with a complement 
of approximately 560 full time employees. Its headquarters are at Ottawa and 
branch offices are maintained in each province with veterinary officers in charge. 
There are three co-operating Divisions, the Contagious Diseases Division, that of 
Meat Inspection and the Pathological Division. 
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The essential function of this Branch is the protection of the live-stock industry 
and the export trade, and its activities are directed along educational, research 
and regulatory lines. Through the co-ordination of the three co-operating divisions 
of this organization, Canadian live stock has not been exposed to epizoodtics for 
many years and the live-stock industry of the Dominion has been adequately pro- 
tected from invasions of foreign plagues. The more serious diseases, such as cattle 
plague, contagious pleuro-pneumonia and foot and mouth disease, have not at 
any time occurred among Canadian herds or flocks. 


The favourable state of the health of Canadian live stock has enabled the 
veterinary field staff to concentrate its efforts upon the control of bovine tuberculosis 
and this work has reached large proportions. 


The Animal Contagious Diseases Act and the Regulations passed thereunder 
provide the necessary authority for the protection of the live stock of the country 
from diseases having a tendency to assume epizoétic proportions not only by guarding 
against their introduction from abroad but by preventing the spread of infection 
at any time it exists among Canadian herds or flocks. 


Under the Meat and Canned Foods Act, regulations are applied to all inter- 
provincial and export shipments of meats and meat food products, as well as to 
those which may be imported. The slaughter of animals and the preparation and 
handling of meats and meat food products in abattoirs engaged in interprovincial 
and export trade in the Dominion are under the constant supervision of full-time 
salaried veterinary officers located in the plants and a system of ante- and post- 
mortem inspection is maintained. This service is rendered to prevent diseased 
or otherwise dangerous meats from entering consuming channels, to ensure that 
the preparation and handling of these products conform with modern sanitary 
views, to prevent the use of harmful dyes, preservatives and chemicals, to enforce 
correct and honest labelling and to ensure that the meats and meat food products 
are sound, wholesome and fit for human consumption. 


The Pathological Division is maintained for the investigation of problems 
of a special nature and the conduct of research, the manufacture of biological pro- 
ducts and diagnostic agents, and general laboratory services. Laboratories are 
maintained at Hull, Que., the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Lethbridge, 
Alta., and Saanichton, B.C. 


The Live Stock Branch.—The activities of the Live Stock Branch are centred 
on policies designed to encourage the production and marketing of the best types 


‘and qualities of commercial live stock. The Branch administers the Live Stock 


and Live Stock Products Act, and the Live Stock Pedigree Act. 


The Branch is under the supervision of the Live Stock Commissioner, and 
the work is discharged through three main channels: Field Services, Market Services, 
and Poultry Services. 


The Field Services, under authority of the Live Stock and Live Stock Products 
Act, implement the grading policies, which embrace the grading of bacon for export, 
the branding of beef for the domestic trade, and the grading of the Canadian wool crop. 


Breeding stock credentials are secured through the Record of Performance 
for Pure Bred Dairy Cattle, Advanced Registry for Pure Bred Sires, and Advanced 
Registry for Pure Bred Swine. Sire assistance is provided through the medium of 
the Bull Loaning Policy, the distribution of breeding stock, and the Transportation 
Policy. Feeding projects embrace assistance to eastern farmers and the fattening 
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of western lambs, and also various competitions such as those for bacon litters. 
Junior calf clubs, boys’ and girls’ sheep clubs, and joint swine clubs are part of 
the regular Field Services. 


The Breeding Club Policy provides Dominion assistance to horse breeding: 
through grants to organized clubs making use of sound, pure-bred stallions. Do- 
minion assistance in the five eastern provinces provides premiums to owners of 
pure-bred stallions which pass the necessary inspection. Breeding stations make 
available the services of high-class stallions of thoroughbred and hunter types 
producing the type of horse in demand for remounts at home and abroad. 


The Market Services administer the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act 
in respect to public stockyards, and function to maintain fair trading practices and 
maximum trading facilities. 


The Markets Intelligence Service represents the official source of information on 
supply and demand of commercial live stock and is a branch of the Market Services. 


The Hog Grading Service secures quality payment for hogs under official grades. 
This has improved the type and quality of Canadian pigs and bacon, and has 
greatly aided in the expansion of our trade in pig products with the United Kingdom. 


The Poultry Services stimulate the industry through the system of egg inspection, 
the application of standards of quality to the export, import, and domestic trade, 
the payment for eggs on grade, and the return of premiums to the producer. These 
Services include Dressed Poultry Inspection, Record of Performance for Poultry, 
the Hatchery Approval Scheme, Standardized Hatchery Practices, Cockerel Dis- 
tribution, mainly through junior clubs, Poultry Club Policies, and the Poultry 
Markets Intelligence Service. 


The Branch seeks to stimulate the industry through securing payment on a 
quality basis for all live-stock production. The Fairs and Exhibitions Policy is 
designed to secure the maximum utilization of grants made to fairs and exhibitions, 
and to bring about the unification and standardization of this educational feature. 


The Seed Branch.—The Seed Branch of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture includes four main Divisions, viz., Seed, Feed, Markets and Fertilizer, and 
Laboratory. For the purpose of enforcing the several Acts administered by the 
Seed Branch for controlling the sale and distribution of certain agricultural com- 
modities, Canada is divided into seven Inspection Districts, each presided over 
by a District Inspector and supported by a service laboratory in charge of a super- 
vising analyst. At Ottawa, policies to be pursued throughout the districts are 
reached by agreement after discussion by the Commissioner, Chiefs of Divisions, 
and District Inspectors. Recommendations for new or amended legislation, con- 
sisting of amendments to the several Acts or regulations thereunder, are prepared 
by the Chief of each Division under which the particular line of work comes. Briefly, 
the main lines of work of the Divisions and the Acts administered and enforced 
by the Branch are as follows:— 


The Seed Division.—This Division deals primarily with the operation of the 
Seeds Act, an Act respecting the testing, grading, inspection and sale of seed for 
seeding purposes in Canada, and the control of the quality and purity of variety 
of imported agricultural and garden vegetable seeds. Through this Division the 
Branch co-operates with the provinces in such undertakings as special seed distri- 
bution, seed relief, etc., the conducting of standing crop and cleaned seed compe- 
titions, local seed fairs and provincial seed exhibitions, and the installation of 
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improved seed cleaning machinery. Encouragement is also given the development 
of suitable centres of production of pure variety, hardy, northern-grown seed for 
domestic use and export trade. The Division supervises the work of inspecting 
these crops and the issuance of crop certificates certifying purity of variety, type 
or quality, and the grading and sealing in containers of the seed derived therefrom. 
Seed crops are also inspected by Seed Branch inspectors for the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association, a national organization of farmers who specialize in the 
production of registered seed. 


The Feed Division—The work of this Division has to do with the Feeding 
Stuffs Act, an Act to regulate the registration, sale, importation and inspection 
of commercial feeding stuffs, bran, shorts, middlings and chop feeds, to provide 
for a proper standardization of feeding stuffs, and to prevent the use and distribution 
of vital and deleterious weed seeds therein; also the Hay and Straw Inspection 
Act which provides for the uniform grading of hay and straw under grade names 
established by law. 


The Markets and Fertilizer Division.—This Division engages in work in connec- 
tion with the Fertilizers Act, an Act to regulate the registration, importation and 
sale of agricultural fertilizers, lime and other soil amendments and bacterial cultures 
used to promote plant growth or improve the soil. It also conducts a Market 
Reporting and Extension Service in connection with the commodities controlled 
by the Acts administered by the Branch. This work includes the publication of 
seasonal commodity market reports and the development of markets extension work 
in collaboration with the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, Canadian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioners and other agencies. 


The Laboratory Division—This Division maintains a chemical and micro- 
analytical laboratory at headquarters and a seed laboratory in each Inspection 
District. These laboratories provide a service of analysis of seeds, feeding stuffs, 
fertilizers, binder twine, insecticides and fungicides. Research work is also carried 
on by the officer in charge in co-operation with the International Seed Testing 
Association, the Association of Official Seed Analysts of North America, and other 
Branches of the Department. 


The Seed Branch also administers the Agricultural Pests’ Control Act, an 
Act to regulate the Registration, Sale and Importation of Agricultural Poisons, 
and that provision included in the Inspection and Sale Act which regulates the sale 
of binder twine. 


The Entomological Branch.—The Entomological Branch conducts inves- 
tigations on insects in relation to agriculture and forestry, encourages the use of 
methods of prevention and control, and administers the insects and pests section 
of the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. In addition to the Administrative Division, 
under the immediate direction of the Dominion Entomologist, other Divisions 
have been established as follows:— 


Field Crop and Garden Insects —The Division of Field Crop and Garden 
Insects is concerned with investigations relating to the control of insects affecting 
field and vegetable crops. Studies are conducted chiefly at permanent laboratories 
maintained at Fredericton, N.B.; Hemmingford, Que.; Ottawa, Strathroy and 
Chatham, Ont.; Brandon, Man.; Saskatoon and Indian Head, Sask.; Lethbridge, 
Alta.; and Vernon, B.C. 

Investigations in course of study include the forecasting of insect outbreaks; 
surveys to determine extent and urgency of control operations required under 
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outbreak conditions; estimates of insect losses; and studies of the life-histories 
and controls for grasshoppers, wireworms, cutworms, European corn borer, white 
grubs, root maggots, flea beetles, pea aphid, hessian fly, wheat stem sawfly, etc. 


Forest Insects —The Division of Forest Insects conducts investigations on 
insects affecting forest, shade and ornamental trees throughout Canada. The 
Division has permanent laboratories at Ottawa, Ont.; Fredericton, N.B.; Berthier- 
ville and Laniel, Que.; Indian Head, Sask.; Vernon and Vancouver, B.C. 


Examples of insects under study are spruce budworm, larch sawfly, larch case 
bearer, hemlock looper, sawyer beetle, white pine weevil, bark-beetles, balsam 
woolly aphis, European spruce sawfly, European pine shoot moth, ete. Important 
investigations of insects affecting deciduous trees include the European beech scale, 
maple leaf-cutter, birch leaf skeletonizer, birch sawfly and the grey birch sawfly. 


Systematic Entomology—The work of the Division of Systematic Entomology 
includes: maintenance and upkeep of the Canadian National Collection of Insects; 
faunal surveys; taxonomic studies based on the material in the National Collection; 
identification of specimens of insects for branch officers, also for museums, univer- 
sities and private individuals interested in entomology. 


Foreign Pests Suppression.—The Division of Foreign Pests Suppression is 
primarily concerned with the inspection of import and export shipments of plants 
and plant products for insect pests and plant diseases. Inspection stations are 
maintained at Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec and Montreal, Que.; Toronto, 
Niagara Falls and Windsor, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Estevan, Sask.; Vancouver 
and Victoria, B.C. Surveys are also made in regard to the eradication or spread 
and control of introduced species; among these are the gipsy moth, brown tail 
moth, European apple sucker, European pine shoot moth, Mexican bean beetle, 
satin moth, lecanium scale, European corn borer, etc. Practically all countries 
now require certificates of health to accompany shipments of plants and in many 
cases plant products, such as fruits, vegetables and grains. 


Various Investigations —At the Annapolis Royal, N.S., laboratory valuable 
results have been obtained in the development of new and cheaper. poisons for 
insect control, The adoption of special localized spray schedules has resulted 
in greatly improved crops and decidedly better market prices. 


The Entomological Branch maintains a specially equipped parasite laboratory 
at Belleville, Ont., where millions of specimens of imported parasites have been 
reared for liberation in areas where destructive insect pests have been abundant. 
The laboratory at Kamloops, B.C., is engaged, primarily, in investigating insects 
affecting cattle and other live stock such as warble fly, blackflies, mosquitoes, 
ticks, etc. Officers at laboratories maintained at Annapolis Royal, N.S.; Hemming- 
ford, Que.; Vineland Station, Ont.; Agassiz, Vernon and Victoria, B.C.; are engaged 
in studying insects affecting orchard and small fruits, such as codling moth, straw- 
berry root weevil, oriental fruit moth, leaf-rollers, apple tree borers, curculios, apple 
maggot, scale insects, ete. Important progress has been made in developing control 
measures for these insects. 


In addition to the above, other officers are engaged on exhibition work, and in in- 
vestigations relating to greenhouse insects, flower garden insects, household insects, etc. 
The Fruit Branch.—The Fruit Branch, whose activities have relation to 


every line of endeavour in the fruit, vegetable, honey and maple sugar industries 
of the Dominion in packing, marketing and transporting, is responsible for the 
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administration of the Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act, the Maple Sugar Industry 
Act, and the Meat and Canned Foods Act so far as it relates to fruit and vegetables. 


Field Services Division.—The direct administration of this legislation is the 
work of the Field Services Division, which also maintains a voluntary shipping point 
and requested inspection service covering fruit, vegetables and honey. 


For the purposes of administration of the various Acts, the Dominion is divided 
into five Inspection Districts and three Sub-Districts. The Inspection Districts are 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, western and northern Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and 
Britisi Columbia, and the Sub-Districts are Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick 
and eastern Ontario. Each Inspection District is under the jurisdiction of a Dis- 
trict Inspector who has charge of all administrative effort in that district. Under 
him, senior or supervising inspectors have in their care the work of junior inspectors 
who may be employed on a permanent, seasonal or temporary basis. The sub- 
districts are under the immediate direction of senior inspectors who report directly 
to the Field Services Division at Ottawa. 


The Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act and Regulations cover the grading, 
packing, marking, and sale of these products, also the licensing of interprovincial 
traders and registration of export and interprovincial shippers. 


The Maple Sugar Industry Act prohibits adulteration, establishes standards 
and voluntary grades and provides for marking containers and registration and 
licensing. . 

Under the Meat and Canned Foods Act inspectional work is conducted on 
fruit and vegetables, canning plants are licensed and required to conform to re- 
gulations re sanitation. Canning factory samples are checked as to quality and 
export shipments certified. 


Markets and Transportation—The Markets and Transportation Division is 
concerned with the development of markets, both domestic and foreign, for Canadian 
fruit and vegetables. It collects and disseminates crop and market information 
of interest to growers and dealers. In a weekly bulletin it summarizes crop con- 
ditions, reports the state of the markets for fruits, vegetables and honey in twelve 
principal Canadian cities, and, during the export season, reports arrivals and prices 
of fruit on overseas markets. The Division also engages actively in (a) all rates 
questions, (b) transportation or physical condition of carriage under refrigeration, 
ventilation and heater protection, (c) portable or improvised pre-cooling facilities, 
and (d) warehousing apart from cold storage. The Division functions as the 
interprovincial traffic and transportation centre of the industry and, through 
intimate contact with shippers, provincial associations, the wholesale trade and 
the carriers, arranges experiments and demonstrations for improvement of shipping 
practices and facilities, and in rates and traffic matters is a co-ordinating factor 
between shippers and carriers. This Division also supervises the operation of certain 
onion warehouses constructed by the Department with a view to illustrating to 
onion growers the benefits of proper storage. 


Agricultural Economics Branch.—The Economics Branch was established 
in 1929. Its work at present is, in the main, grouped under two Divisions, one 
having to do with farm and ranch management including land utilization, and 
the other with marketing. Activities are primarily in the field of economic research. 
In this connection, the program of the Branch has been conducted in co-operation 
with Provincial Departments of Agriculture, universities and colleges. 
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Farm and Ranch Management.—Research in this field consists of analysis of 
farmers’ business records. Thus far the so-called ‘survey method” has largely 
been employed by the Branch. Such studies are conducted on a fairly large number 
of farms and over a period of years. Work of this sort has been completed in the 
apple-producing sections of Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario, in certain grain- 
growing areas in the Prairie Provinces and in the sheep-ranching districts of the 
three most westerly provinces. The purpose of such research is to determine the 
factors which influence the successful organization of farms of different types. 


Marketing—An important phase of the Branch program has to do with co- 
operative marketing. Reports are obtained annually from co-operative businesses 
in every province. A library of reliable information is being built up and some 
analytical work based upon such reports is being undertaken. A published review 
of co-operative activities is now available. 

The Branch has also embarked upon a well-defined program of research in other 
phases of marketing. Studies in the operation and management of cheese factories 
in Ontario and Quebec have been completed. A report on the marketing of milk in 
one of the industrial centres in Nova Scotia has also been made. During the past 
year, a comprehensive study of creamery management problems in the Prairie 
Provinces was made and is now nearing completion. 

Quite another type of study has been undertaken this year in which con- 
sumer demand for cheese and milk is being studied in selected areas in Quebec, 
Ontario and Alberta. 


Land Utilization Studies.—During the year, three projects in land utilization 
have been undertaken, one in Antigonish County, Nova Scotia, one in southwestern 
Saskatchewan and one in south central Alberta. The purpose of such studies 
is to determine the most economic use of land based upon crop and live-stock pro- 
duction, indebtedness, operator’s history, soil, transportation facilities, settlement 
policy and population movements. 


Agricultural Outlook.—This Service provides a comprehensive review of the 
factors affecting production and marketing of farm products. It is made possible 
through the co-operation of officers of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
and the Department of Agriculture. In the conduct of this work, the Economics 
Branch has taken a leading part, acting in a large measure as a co-ordinating agency. 

The program of the Branch also includes a variety of other activities in the 
field of research and service, including publication of a quarterly review The Economic 
Annalist. 

Publicity and Extension Branch.—In 1910 the Publications Branch was 
organized for the purpose of centralizing the work of the distribution of depart- 
mental publications and general publicity. The Branch continued under that 
title until February, 1935, when it was reorganized and became the Publicity and 
Extension Branch, which is much more descriptive of the actual activities. 

The Branch has three main co-operating Divisions through which the other 
eight Branches of the Department make contact with all those interested in the 
production, marketing and consumption of agricultural products. The Divisions are 
Press and Publicity, Exhibitions, Administration and Editorial and Lantern Slide. 


Administration and Editorial—The usefulness of the practical, experimental 
and scientific work accomplished by departmental officers would be lost if it could 
not be permanently recorded and made available to those engaged in the practice 
of agriculture. This Division is responsible for these records which appear in the 
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form of bulletins, circulars and reports. Half a million of these publications are 
distributed annually to individuals in response to personal requests. In addition, 
market and crop reports are mailed daily, weekly, monthly, and seasonally to 
special mailing lists. These reports show the current value and market trend with 
respect to live stock, eggs and poultry, dairy produce, fruit and vegetables, feeds 
and fertilizers. The total annual distribution of bulletins, circulars, reports, and 
market reports closely approaches 5,000,000 copies and the demand is constantly 
increasing. The great bulk of this mass of publications is distributed free. 

Through this Division the Branch acts as the clearing house for the printing 
of all bulletins, etc., and also accepts the responsibility for the editing and proof- 
reading of these. 


Exhibitions—Through the medium of exhibits which are staged at all the 
main exhibitions and many of the agricultural fairs from coast to coast, Canadians 
are given a visual review of what the Department is doing to further their agri- 
cultural interests. Exhibitions and agricultural fairs form a medium of actual 
contact with the farmer. The latter is able actually to meet an officer of the De- 
partment, to explain his problems and to learn from what source he may secure 
assistance. The personal contact made through exhibits is one of the most important 
links in the Department’s publicity chain. 

Press and Publicity.—This Division, as its name implies, establishes and main- 
tains contact with the daily, weekly and farm press through a regular weekly news 
service, a clip-sheet service twice monthly and a weekly radio news service. In 
addition, important up-to-the-minute contact is maintained through the Canadian 
Press telegraphic service. By these means the latest developments in connection 
with agricultural practice and departmental services are explained to those interested. 
A photographic service is also being established. 


Lantern Slide Service-—The Lantern Slide Service is an inexpensive method of 
visual instruction and another important link in the chain connecting the Depart- 
ment and those seeking information on the many phases of agriculture. Great 
care is exercised in the choice of topic to be covered by sets of slides, and also in the 
choice of photographs. Sets covering nine topics are at present available and 
others are in course of preparation. The service is available to farmers’ clubs, 
agricultural societies, horticultural societies, schools, churches, women’s institutes, 
and other responsible organizations. 

The Departmental Library.—The Library contains 67,000 volumes, docu- 
ments and periodicals representing official publications from practically all countries 
having systematized agricultural services; books of reference on agriculture and’ 
allied subjects; and proceedings of scientific societies, congresses and exhibitions. 
The Library has grown to its present size from its genesis twenty-five years ago in a 
collection of documents-and books accumulated in the Canadian office of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Institute. The Library is used by the officials of the Do- 
minion and Provincial Departments of Agriculture, agricultural colleges, research 

workers on experimental farms and in field laboratories, and others. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture.* 
Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, and the staff consists of a Deputy Minister, a live-stock superintendent, 
& superintendent of women’s institutes and a dairy superintendent. Assistance 


* For publications of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications of 
- Provincial Governments”’, 
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is given in co-operative marketing, promoting the live-stock industry and en- 
couraging exhibitions, the formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs and the welfare of 
agriculture generally. 


Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia is administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, with the Head Office (Minister’s Office) and those 
of the Director of Marketing and Land Settlement Board situated in Halifax. 
Many of the technical officials are situated at the Agricultural College and Farm, 
Truro, and other Divisions of the Department include: extension service; agri- 
cultural societies, associations and exhibitions; dairying; poultry; live stock; ento- 
mology and botany; apiculture and women’s institutes. 


New Brunswick.—The Branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: (1) live stock and agricultural societies; (2) dairying; 
(3) herd improvement; (4) soils and crops; (5) poultry; (6) horticulture; (7) women’s 
institutes; (8) agricultural representatives; (9) industry, immigration and farm 
settlement; (10) elementary agricultural education; (11) beekeeping. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture comprises a certain number 
of Branches and sections as follows: Agricultural Economics Branch, including the 
following sections: publicity, co-operation, markets and statistics, demonstration 
farms, agricultural surveys, field husbandry, drainage, home economics, agricultural 
societies. Live Stock Branch, including the following sections: dairy, veterinary, 
swine, sheep, horses, poultry, farm buildings. Horticulture Branch, including the 
following sections: fruit growing, truck crops, beekeeping and sugar making, vegetable 
canning, flower growing, phytopathology, entomology, botany. Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives Branch: 82 agricultural representatives’ offices are now established in rural 
counties of Quebec and are under the supervision of 20 district inspectors. The 
above organizations are all under one General Director of Branches. 


There are other activities which are not included in the above organization, 
such as: agricultural education, agricultural merit competition, provincial dairy 
school, provincial handicraft school. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
organizations: agricultural and horticultural societies, live stock, institutes, dairy, 
fruit, crops, seeds and weeds, statistics and publications, agricultural representatives, 
the Commissioner of Agricultural Loans, and the Commissioner of Marketing. 
The Department is responsible for the administration of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the Ontario Veterinary College, the Kemptville Agricultural School, the 
' experimental farms at Guelph, Ridgetown and Vineland, and Demonstration Farms 
at New Liskeard and Hearst. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an Agricultural 
Extension Service, a Dairy Branch, a Publications and Statistics Branch, a Live 
Stock Branch, a Debt Adjustment Board, a Registrar of Co-operative Associations, 
and a Weeds Branch. 


The Agricultural Extension Branch aids field-crop production, horticulture, 
beekeeping, poultry raising, suppression of insect outbreaks, boys’ and girls’ club 
work, and various home-making projects. It also directs the activities of rural 
agricultural representatives. The Dairy Branch grades all cream supplied to 
ereameries and supervises the activities of creameries and cheese factories. The 
Live Stock Branch licenses stallions and conducts various projects through which’ 
encouragement is given to the production of better types of animals. 
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Saskatchewan.—The Department of Agriculture includes Branches dealing 
with: the agricultural representative service, live stock, field crops, dairy, statistics, 
co-operation and markets, and a bee division. The Live Stock Branch provides the 
organization for examining and licensing stallions, purchasing and selling cattle, 
sheep and hogs to farmers on cash and credit terms, and registering brands for live 
stock. Pure-bred sire areas are being created under statutory authority in order 
to eliminate undesirable sires and improve the quality of live stock. The poultry 
industry is promoted through a flock-culling service, a turkey-grading service 
and an approved hatchery policy. The Field Crops Branch aids in promoting 
good cropping and tillage practices and providing control measures for suppressing 
insect and weed pests. The Dairy Branch directs the grading of cream at all the 
creameries, promotes herd improvement through cow-testing and administers the 
provisions of the Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing creamery operators, 
cream testers, and the bonding of creameries. The Statistics Branch, in co-operation 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop-reporting service and 
gathers annual data respecting crops and live stock of the province. The Co- 
operation and Markets Branch grants charters to co-operative associations under 
the Co-operative Associations Act, promotes co-operative stock shipping and poultry 
marketing and publishes a fortnightly news letter dealing with co-operation and 
marketing. Under the Agricultural Representative Service, as established, the 
province is divided into districts. Qualified men are engaged in field service, carrying 
on promotional and educational work, who put into action the various policies of the 
Department. The Apiary Division is organized to assist beekeeping, which is 
developing substantially. Agricultural societies are organizedby the Department 
and grants are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities of 
societies is centred in the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. 


Alberta.—This Department conducts the following main Services: agricultural 
schools, field crops, dairy, live stock, YerRRIOa THs poultry, apiaries, fairs and insti- 
tutes, branding, game regulation, women’s bureau service, crop reports and sta- 
tistics, marketing services, district agriculturists and a Branch looking after the 
fur farm leases of the province. 

The attention of the Department has recently been given to the aeealeiiment 
of apiculture and a provincial apiarist is engaged in this work. Increased encour- 
agement is being given to the live-stock industry through the “Pure-bred Bulls 
Purchase Act”, and in giving supervision to the feeding plan for beef cattle now 
being carried out by the ‘Red Label’ Beef Association. Increasing efforts are 
being made to cope with the weed menace and encouragement is being given to 
the sale and production of registered seed. The poultry industry is also receiving 
increased attention. Money is expended each summer in connection with soil 
survey work, and special efforts are being directed to the development of forage 
crops and grasses and the improvement of pasturage. 

British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture consists of three main 
Divisions dealing with general administration, animal industry and plant industry. 

Under General Administration are the Branches dealing with collection of statis- 
tics, assistance to fall fairs, distribution of publications, soil survey, apiary inspection, 
Supervision of farmers’ and women’s institutes, and policies of a general agricultural 
nature, together with the Markets Branch. The Animal Industry Division includes: 
dairy, poultry, veterinary and general live stock branches, as well as brands inspection 
and junior club work. The Plant Industry Division includes: plant disease and 
pest control, pathology and entomology, field crops and horticultural activities. 
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The Extension Service has representatives located in fifteen agricultural districts. 
These representatives are under the immediate supervision of either animal industry 
or plant industry, depending upon the predominating feature of agriculture in the 
several districts. 

Particular attention has been given to the development of a live-stock policy, 
by which the favourable climatic conditions of the coast districts of British Columbia 
will enable farmers to finish live stock ready for the market at seasons when weather 
conditions are not favourable in other parts of Canada. This policy has been 
devised with the aim of enabling the farmers of British Columbia to supplement the 
work of the prairie live-stock men in maintaining a continuous supply of well- 
finished animals for the market. 

The British Columbia Department of Agriculture, through its Dairy Branch, 
has compiled its Fourth List of Pure-bred Dairy Sires (four breeds) which have 
five or more daughters with records of production. In addition, where sufficient 
records of dams were available, the modified Mount Hope system has been used 
to compute indices showing actual pounds milk, per cent butterfat, and total 
pounds butterfat potentialities for most of the dairy sires listed. 

A Feed Standards Board appointed by the Honourable the Provincial Minister 
of Agriculture, in conformity with a movement originating in Eastern Canada, 
has prepared a pamphlet recommending feed mixtures and rations for farm animals. 
This is being published by the Provincial Department of Agriculture. The members 
of the Board were drawn from Dominion, provincial and university sources. 

Apasture committee has completed a survey of conditions existing in this province 
in respect to pasture practice. A pasture map giving recommended mixtures for the 
widely differing areas in British Columbia is in course of preparation. 

The detailed survey of orchard soils in the Okanagan valley which was started 
in 1931 as a joint undertaking between the Dominion Experimental Farms Branch 
and the Provincial Department of Agriculture is progressing under the supervision 
of Provincial Soils Branch officials. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 

Under the above heading, outlines of the work done at provincial agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations were given by provinces at pp. 198-203 inclusive 
of the 1930 Year Book. The interested reader is referred to that volume, and to 
the following provincial publications for information concerning courses and pro- 
grams of work at these institutions:— : 

Nova Scotia.—Annual Report of the Department of Natural Resources for 
Nova Scotia; College Prospectus of the College of Agriculture, Truro, N.S. 

Quebec.—The Annual Report of Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., 
and the prospectuses and annual announcements of the School of Agriculture, Ste. Anne 
de la Pocatiére, and the Oka Agricultural Institute, Lake of Two Mountains, Que. 

Ontario.—Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, Guelph, Ont. | 

Manitoba.—Annual Report of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man. 

Saskatchewan.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ; 

Alberta.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

British Columbia —Annual Report of the Faculty of Agriculture, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture.* 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, valuable information is published, following each 
decennial census. The total number of farms, their tenure, acreage, value, mortgage 
debt, farm population, farm machinery and facilities, etc., were treated at pp. 295- 
301 of the 1934-35 Year Book. In this volume a summary presentation of agricul- 
tural development since 1871 is given in Subsection 10, pp. 266-267. 


Crop-Reporting Service. — The voluntary crop-reporting ‘service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions throughout the 
Dominion; first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; secondly, 
for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent upon 
agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain dealers, 
transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country), in return for reports 
on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence prices and 
consequently affect the interests of Canada. Supplementing the monthly reports 
from crop correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic crop reports utilizing the 
services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. For the Prairie Provinces, these 
are issued every week from the first of June to the first of September, while the 
reports on a Dominion-wide basis are issued every two weeks during the same period. 
The program of reports for 1936-37 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January, 1936, pp. 45-47, and is also issued as a special leaflet. 


Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, statistics of 
the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. These 
arrangements have been in force since 1918, and are carried out by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. The stat- 
istics are secured by simple schedules which are at present returned by about one- 
fifth of the farmers of Canada. They form the basis of the estimates for the whole of 
Canada. ‘The results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed in the three Prairie 
Provinces are ready for publication in August, while the results for the remaining 
crops and for the numbers of farm live stock are published in November and De- 
cember. The areas, thus determined, when multiplied by the average yields per 
acre as reported by crop correspondents, form the basis of the total estimated 
production for each crop. — 


The June schedule covers the areas sown to field crops, the numbers of live 
stock and poultry on hand, and breeding and marketing intentions with regard to 
live stock and poultry. The December schedule contains practically the same items 
with the exception of field-crop areas. 

The schedules are distributed and collected through the agency of the rural 
schools in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, while in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia the schedules 
are sent direct to the farmer through the mail. 


*Revised under the direction of Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief of the Agricultural Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, 
including statistics of the production and distribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics 
relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages 
of farm labour, and monthly and annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary 
statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, and reports on the milling and sugar industries 
and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this Branch is given in Chapter X XIX, Section I, 
under ‘‘Production’’. 
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Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly”, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its twenty-ninth year. It is the official organ, 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, eggs, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, hops, 
tobacco, maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, 
visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and other subjects in considerable 
variety. 

Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings: 
(1) agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) acreages, yields and values of principal 
field crops; (3) farm live stock and poultry; (4) dairying; (5) fur farming; 
(6) horticulture; (7) special agricultural crops; (8) farm labour and wages; (9) prices 
of agricultural produce; (10) agricultural statistics of the census; (11) miscellaneous 
agricultural statistics; and (12) international agricultural statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 
revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1930 to 1934. It is important to 
note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between crops 
used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live stock, 
and no allowance is made for the costs of production. The total revenue for 1934 
shows an increase of $128,401,000 or 16 p.c. as compared with 1933. 


1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1930-34. 


(‘‘000”? omitted.) 
Nors.—Preliminary figures for 1935 and revised figures for 1931-34 will be found inthe Monthly Bulletin 


of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1936. 
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Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
Field GrOpS ccs fino toed ate era’ ote pee pneleoeer aee sie 662,041 | 435,9661] 452,527 | 453,598! 544,975 
Farm animals 166, 630 96,778 65,185 89, 063 99.488 
Wioo lite ohetteae | shagie sb tiiete. teu reeiyeret 2,311 1,644 1,093 2,005! 2,645 
Dairy products, .......--:.0.6ee reeds sn edeeens 937,0681{ 191,390 159,074 170,829! 181,966 
Fruits and vegetables...........+seeeseeeeeeees 49,417 39,692 32,157 |. 33,2084 39,145 
Poultry and C228... ..25..00 08 eens ee ewe see seeees 95 , 227 56,298 42,078 38,0601 44,267 
I Mriaechg antler. an Sd aaidunc AOL OOROnOtAS aC I0 a0. 4.925 Sy SDT 3, 284 4,062! 4,127 
Maple products. .....- 0-4-2. ss cles since ne dese Deol 3,456 2,706 2,059 3,047 
ET BYAN BSS AY Sto Wes hues Cc Rey SPIER nod US REAR es Pe 7,058 7,178 6, 088 6,531) Uf eped: 
dP sonal one Met eigen ot 2 Pan SHIGE Aotas OP ar OO Soin. 371 179 170 159 250 
lOVeT ANG CTASS BECOs occ oe 6 on dem sien ole 2,482 1,497 952 1,362 2,010 
PIONOY. cu nocnics hee ease one Shires eee erie 2,538 2,246 1,470 2,0103) © 2,245 
Totals..... RI REL A RE RTA 1,235,3191| 839,8811] 766,794 | 862, 9461 $31,347 
Prince Edward Xsland— 
Bireldterops sy meee cies owe Berita ele ee 10,973 6,829 6, 737 8,8411 9,054 
Hisar rin segrniihn 64 behest terete tecle suey co lox cate Cayelcte helen Qe 212 1,005 715 945 917 . 
ATS Pe Pen Reoh a Sy Pate He a tN SU AR ee BR NE IRR I a0. c2,-0 50 35 24 42 53 
Dairy products nos web eceiving «een eles aoe 2,126! 1,773 1,446 1,505} 1,520 
Rirmits ancduveretaDseSir swat n)tie -lesecieie lei ols 149 118 98 79 118 
Poultry and e@gs.......0. eee eens eee cee ent es 1,461 870 611 6821 669 
Ai ciarshhi ae | coe Gor DOOR Oto nmoon an 5a 1,010 779 521 6231 632. . 
Clover and grass Seed... 60. eee reece nee es 43 4 0) 13 15 
LGD OY 5, Bee oh Rela ciiouny *ekesai-'* 652 ap pentocxay! i/o stom 1 1 1 1 1 
OLAS ee he nrc alae 4 18,0251) 11,414 19,162 12,731 12,979 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, 


Provinces, 1930-34—continued. 


(*{000’’ omitted.) 


Itemized by 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1934. 
g $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia— 

Rar IEER IER ote BAH Mite ood! Rah OL), ain Ark 16,647 10,087 9,064 12,995 

MATA EIS,. ct. SE. Boo. a,s od aE ©. cheb blc eee 4,186 2.318 1,833 1,924 
OTE. Lo 0 eae a, = PO EA a a na 197 111. 56 139 

Se ee: ne ae en ee Se 7,7461 6, 203 5,354 5,941 

Praca veretables.:. soo. lies a. cck he. 4,042 3,870 2,440 4,117 

ROEM VeINCKEL OS! Fh o 8 kee eb okyei, wee. 1,819 Les 878 1,028 

PAOD Le 825 228 254 309 

ey ei Pa, eee 36 29 47 64 

Rmawer Gn) grasc.ceed...... |. Oo. seas ities ce oe 10 - - _ 
DINE SOs See aS a ee a 9 8 

[ALE a SC ama ah oa, Sarees 35,9151] 24,629 19,932 26,525 

New Brunswick— 

PRCUREC NOS MUG tn tae Pa oe LED kel ob cae Le. 18,554 10,670 12,629 14,961 

ee AIMIII AS), ARS. or bictee ce mee sc . 3,746 3,214 2,147 2,478 

“UGS. 5 2 aio anise McC eae eit aoe One ean &9 81 45 108 

Memmrrerrmucta beter fos. Lene. S lose va bi ews 6,132! 5,466 4,047 4,477 

Prmiseand vegetables.¢...-[..sc 8. +e cen den. 1,027 966 697 830 

Memetrey Mn CP VS. sic. cc. ethos ose Lo denice... 1,714 1287 1,062 1,139 

SSO Ere! Or aa sen eee ee 624 498 523 569 

MENGES 0. EB. en Me, be oon ee 27 47 44 26 
PPCTAAN OUST ASS) BEC derirennheiteeccdonrdcsc ww eleastnc den 12 - 3 14 

MG OPE. SOR VO) ee wer. a. oe 11 10 is 9 

CURT IE (SIR. Seg ie, Sie es Oe eee 31,9361] 22,189 21,282 24,611 

Quebec— 

SSE Serie eh ee ay rae 120,366 77,2451| 70,382 98,309 

Micraea MUR LS |; tO... soothe. hind tcl ore LS 82,300 19,729 12,496 17,989 
JONG 45 5 RS IRE BIS ORS cee ee 745 534 332 ue 

OES IS a 59,8811) 46,069 39, 953 45 , 323 

Peraus and veretables......:.0.........0c2.s. +. jeooo 6,465 5,345 6,313 

PME Y ANC OCFC8 G6. oes cee cade ecess clan. Is 7o18 7,977 6,487 UROL 

NMRA 10 SVE gr Sie Focwe eh creed a 1,258 693 665 910 

ETE) GS eee ny Sn Ror 3,612 1,817 17 Dyl 1,917 

SERA Se et AGRE Gl Raa ho 792 336 329 831 

Miover and grass seed.........:..2...0005..... 89 154 110 Lb 

NL N These Rwie sient niccensve ehckinw. 455 595 216 357 

OTS IE ES MS eet <n i ale a «2 ae 249,3361| 161,6141) 138,042 180,257 

Ontario— 

AS 179,919 | 124,541 | 116,494 143, 734 
MNEs Ss focad. adele. cl. ck, 60, 738 83, 486 21,957 34,089 
0S eee 632 458 287 585 
SS en ~ 103.0953) 82,155 69,079 79,059 
Writs and.veretables...2....--<s.:csceeck..c.. 20,207 16,424 12,733 14,388 
Demin Mees. et 41,461 25,067 18,565 18,246 
MRO, oes Vick Ooooh oct ghee 817 603 644 (BE 
ESD hock pol raie vrdivwirtcciy cc, eee, 1,576 1,563 888 1,040 
EOE S60 susp liaeeat. fe 6,244 6,814 5, 703 6,338 
oy eee eee ee 371 179 170 250 
Clover and grass seed.......................... 1,855 1,110 615 857 

“OLS 3a Ss a 2 es ao eS 870 824 619 1,029 
AEE CE eS RR ce ee OO Ae 417,785} 293,224 | 247,684 300,348 

Manitoba— 

A ee 0 a 52.975 24,847 31,937 50, 233 
PABTCTUAES sits). BPS edt se so ack dks. 11,846 §,911 4,468 6,568 
CUE sy £2 Re Oe Es ga od a oo 120 60 28 117 

ae ee ee ee ee 12,9741 11,198 8,751 9,851 
ruits and vegetables.......................... 1,644 1,281 986 1 pA 
MMMCE IS fk Sebo Sane. 7,998 4,600 3,395 2,946 

Fur SEES BC ee ee ee ae 263 195 166 278 

Sioverand grasssecd.......................... 184 87 50 70 
SMMA MEMES Sole eine » sos clad Nal «e.c.es dete dal « 910 516 412 400 

eee Eee ee he ee ils ie iy 88,9141} 49,695 50,193 71,735 


Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1930-34—concluded. 


(‘£000’’ omitted.) 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
TDG G2 0) oe gue eee ea MaenR A oid lid on ooada tice 135,695. 70,347 98,217 94,441 
PAT MAM a Se <a, bid. Rlote occsyage hentia ee oeaaroke eet 20,744 12,490 8,984 13h Te 
Ny oes Oty ae SER CEMA B Richie recom? S’ockp Aten 108 80 7 283 
DD airyeproducts: veecccter: eeceemere eee eaters 16,8561 13,665 11,186 13 , 222 
Mruitsiand vegretablesii.cc« csleae «cette ey 2,584 2,053 1,674 2,041 
Poultry andiGeesnnancncrcite sas se touiste eta or 10,121 6,164 4,841 5,879 
Mur farming. he.ck sees cee ae ere oreo oer. 152 154 121 169 
Olover andi erassiseedin.. acres entre 85 10 62 102 
Honey is 2 here bacc coe e macareat ee 621 73 46 72 
PO UAIS Cte te ie ect eee OnE 186,4071| 105,036 | 125,205 129,986 
Alberta— 
Field’ cropsise.aerdoceneie os dine ise eee ieee 110,284 98,916 05,913 108,499 
Harm Animas cbse asa ce oe ee eee 24,422 14,584 10,255 18,645 
POS Ee, ERR PP iis ee PNR tel atc REA Ary bo 250 228 195 454 
Wainy; products). ise deci homies aster e 18,0491 15,764 11,859 14,300 
Kruite and veretaplesr atntercce ee ccierneenel eter: Sel 1,741 1,426 be 
Poultryiandesrsten noe «eee tans Omir eer 10,147 5, 229 oOls 3,893 
Hur farmin@ seo sett. soe die ae pecs eer: 303 298 300 429 
Clover and erassisceda. ste sane prea eee ier 171 83 77 486 
a KosiVen ren ananassae oaO Lo be Coo de ut Chonano Owe: 99 92 44 150 
Totalss. 2. See he ces site cite wees 165,8981| 136,935 | 123,682 148,593 
British Columbia— 
IGIAErONS yo nee helt de selene em alone ene Siem are 16, 628 12,484 11,224 12,749 
nacmn panel CMe Chan Ge Pane 1 Cnaen Some Odeo OTe 6,436 3,046 2,330 3,051 
OO ee Reena roa eect ae eas mee eeteege 120 57 52 134 
Dairy proaducts...ocucs cei cae att tear eae st 10,2091 9,097 7,399 8,272 
Hruitsanc VeCebables os. 5. len: «as. eerie 10,266 6,774 6,758 8,329 
IBtoyalineay GhiGL CLE, nconegenen OoSacncceuddeoorscsc 6,993 3,975 2,626 3,246 
Humtanimin® e errccmee «vee eee ee eeertees 173 109 90 98 
TOD ACCO Mee ee oe ard Se ntee ais a borate ee 22 28 56 63 
@loverand orassisced. .cecaeete cite ae ear 33 49 36 151 
dB Rovsnicte oie, seer SEO OReeIS DO odo oela oro cere 123 126 121 219 
Matals. ch ee oe ee ee sins 51,0031| 35,745 30, 692 36,313 


1Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 
wealth of the Dominion in 1934. 


2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1934. 
(‘£000’’ omitted.) 


oo See 


el 


Imple- 

: “74: ments 
Province. Lands. |Buildings. and Mac 
chinery. 

$ $ $ 

P; Biislands ss; 22,299 19, 687 8,116 
Nova Scotia....... 34,513 43 , 890 10,554 
New Brunswick... 34,002 38, 680 13,253 
Quebec ly se. e-ee: 347,699 | 257,918 97,270 
Ontanio..4.ec- se 501,143 | 487,009 151,928 
Manitobasvens on 181,531 88,389 54,847 
Saskatchewan..... 618, 563 293e 795 185,510 
Albertans (ees. 410,077 187,302 116,301 
British Columbia.. 76,539 46,224 12,885 
Totals: ty 4e5 . 2,226,366 | 1,342,924 | 650,664 


Live 
Stock. 


$ 


4,505 

9,742 
10,673 
75.503 
129, 128 
31,692 
72,383 
65,930 
14,281 


413,837 


Animals 
Poultry. Pur 

Farms. 

$ $ 
541 1,069 
740 414 
950 679 
5,394 1,542 
14,972 1,487 
2,479 660 
4,494 449 
3.513 979 
2.315 342 
35,398 7,621 


erate 
cultura 
ychis Total. 
duction. 
$ $ 

12,979 69,196 
26,525 126,378 
24,611 122,848 
180,257 965,583 
300,348 | 1,586,015 
TA BAN 431,333 
129,986 | 1,235,180. 
148,593 882,725 
36,313 188, 899 
931,347 | 5,608,157 


——_— 
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In Table 2, full use has been made of the results of the 1931 Census for values of 
lands, buildings, and implements and machinery. The figures quoted for buildings, 
and implements and machinery correspond with the values shown in the census 
returns, as these items change very little in value from year to year. The estimated 
values for lands are weighted by the annual estimates of farm land values. The other 
items—live stock, poultry, animals on fur farms and agricultural production—are 
annual estimates. 


The gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1934 is estimated at $5,608, 157,- 
000 as compared with the revised estimates of $5,563,790,000 for 1933; $5,499,- 
432,000 for 1932; $6,060,541,000 for 1931; and $7,084,683,000 for 1930. 


Subsection 2.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Field Crops. 


The Chief Field Crops of the Latest Ten Years.—In. Table 3 will be found 
a summary statement of the acreages, yields and values of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and clover and alfalfa for the latest ten years. 
Comparative figures back to 1908, given at pp. 230-282 of the 1929 Year Book, 
indicate the recent growth of Canadian agriculture. In particular may be noted 
the tripling of the wheat crop, the almost doubling of the oat crop, the tripling of 
the barley crop, the thirteenfold increase in the rye crop, the 40 p.c. addition to the 
hay and clover crop and the sevenfold increase in the alfalfa crop within the past 27 
years, disregarding the 1931 to 1935 crops as not, by any means, representing 
maximum yields. On the other hand, the acreages and yields of the potato crop 
have not shown a wide variation throughout the period, presumably because this 
crop is produced mainly for home consumption. Certain figures for earlier years 
on acreage, yield and value will be found in the Statistical Summary of the 
Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. 


3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1926-351. 


Yield Aver- Yield Aver- 
Crop and Total Total || Crop and Total Total 

Area per : age Area. | per ; age 
ear. seat Yield Pris. Value. Year. era. Yield. Price. Value 

000 000 $ 000 000 000 $ 000 
acres. | bush.| bush. | per $ acres. | bush.| bush. | per $ 

Wheat— bush. Barley— ush 
19202 =.... 22,896] 17-8] 407,136] 1-09 442,221 192680. 0° 8,647 | 27-4] 99,987] 0-52 52,059 
i Oy eaten 22,460} 21-4] 479,665] 1-00 ATIC TOL lO oT eee et 3,506 | 27-7] 96,938] 0-66 64,193 
1928S 24,119] 23-5] 566,726] 0-80 451,235 |} 1928....... 4,881 | 27-9 | 136,391] 0-56] 76,112 
M9202 ac. » 25,255] 12-1} 304,520! 1-05 319,715 1029 a ces 5,926] 17-3} 102,313] 0-59 60,505 
ie a 24,898} 16-9] 420,672] 0-49 204, 693 JOSOre ean. 5,559 | 24-3 |135,160] 0-20 27,254 
OST... 26,355] 12-2! 321,325] 0-38 123, 550M 1931. 2 3,791] 17-8]! 67,383] 0-26 17,465 
1 27,182) 16-3] 443,061] 0-35 154,760 }} 1932....... 3,758 | 21-5] 80,773] 0-23 18, 855 
MOSORe.. 25,991} 10-8} 281,892] 0-49 136, 958 LOSS. se cous 8,658 | 17-3} 63,359] 0-30 18,954 
MEE 23,985} 11-5] 275,849] 0-612 169, 6312] 1934....... 3,613 | 17-6] 63,742] 0-472 29,9752 
20358... 24,116} 11-5] 277,339] 0-61 169,857} 1935....... 3,887 | 21-6] 83,975] 0-28 23,162 

Oats— Rye— 

$0265.20... ; 12,741] 30-1] 383,416] 0-48 184,098 |} 1926....... 754 | 16-2] 12,179] 0-77 9,431 
Ly 13,240} 33-2! 439,713] 0-51 225,879} 1927....... 743 | 20-9] 15,571] 0-82 12,746 
1) 13,137] 34-4) 452,153] 0-47 210,956 |] 1928....... 840 | 17-4} 14,618] 0-79] 11,491 
iv? 12,479] 22-7] 282,838] 0-59 168,017 |} 1929....... 992} 13-3] 13,161] 0-84] 11,095 
08092... 13,259] 31-9] 423,148] 0-24 102,919 1930: 255. : 2 1,448] 15-2} 22,019] 0-20 4,402 
OSS Ss 12,838} 25-6] 328,278] 0-24 ic OrOie L081. a 799 6-7 5,322] 0-28 1,476 
iY ee 13,148) 29-8) 391,561] 0-19 75,988 || 1932....... 774| 10-9 8,470] 0-27 2,284 
ee 13,529] 22-7] 307,478] 0-26 79,818 |] 1933....... 583 7-2 4,177] 0-38 1, 603 
i251 Some 13,731) 23-4] 321,120] 0-322 103,1242) 1934....... 6852) 6-92) 4,7062] 0-492] 2.3252 
1930. ‘inca 14,096] 28-0| 394,348] 0-24 94,180] 1935....... 720 | 13-4 9,606 | 0-26 2,515 


1 Comparative figures for the years 1908-25 are given in the Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232. The 
total value of wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000 instead of the $19,090,000 shown on p. 230 of the 1929 
Year Book, the error being due to the dropping out of a figure. 2 Revised since the publication of 


_ the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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3.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1926-35—conc. 


Yield] © ~| Aver- : Yield Aver- 
Crop and Total Total || Crop and Total Total 
yeand | Area. | per | vicig, [p32 | Value. || Year. | AT [alore, | Yield. |price.| Value. 
000 000 $ 000 000 000 $ 000 
acres. |bush.| bush. | per $ Potatoes acres. | cwt. | cwt. | per $ 
Buckwheat-- ush —cone cwt 
Asie cei 457| 21-6] 9,882) 0-87] 8,598] 1931....... 592] 88-0] 52,305] 0-43) 22,359 
PAU Aner sere 471| 23-1] 10,890) 0-89 Orion VOB 2 ere 522| 76-0] 39,416] 0-63; 24,920 
1O0Seeee.ss 503! 21-7) 10,899} 0-98} 10,128}} 1933....... 528] 81-0] 42,745] 0-77} 33,092 
1920 2A 516] 20-3] 10,470) 0-94 9,867 |} 1984..,.... 569| 84-0] 48,095} 0-50} 23,822 
193028 490| 22-2 ae 4 Lde 1035S aoa, 507| 76-0| 38,670] 0-77| 29,779 
OSes 336] 20-6 6,9 , 
1932....... 368| 22-9| 8,424] 0-43| 3,585 (Hay and tonsa}! Oye Dee 
URE oaecae 398] 21-3 8,483] 0-50 4, 233 * : 
1S) Ore 9,516} 1-48] 14,058} 12-13} 170,473 
1934 vie) 0 6.018 407 21-2 Se 635 0-53 ] 4,572 1927 10 927 1-70 17 370 10-41 180 835 
1935. Re, 380} 20-9 7,949| 0-50 A’ (251 Sn oo } : p 
mks y y 192Se eae 10,321] 1-60| 16,515] 10-37 171,225 
Flaxseed— 1920) eee 10,560| 1-50] 15,833] 11-65} 184,528 
L926. Sr. 738 8-1 5,995| 1-62 OF 688aly el 9s0 esse. 10,618} 1-54] 16,397} 9-83] 161,122 
ODT. wanes 476] 10-3 4,885| 1-55 FUG! ORR 9,114] 1-60} 14,540} 7-57} 110,110 
TOQSisacteete 378 9-6 3,614] 1-59 D, TOSi lt L9SZ eee 8,812| 1-54] 13,559) 7-13) 96,654 
LO 2D. ccre.3 382 5-4 2,060] 2-38 4,898 GR Ea hae, 8,876] 1-29] 11,443] 8-77 100,306 
198 0 ees 582 8-7 5,069} 0-94 ANTAL HS AOoa soot nic 8,881} 1-26] 11,174] 11-75} 131,295 
HOGI aes 648 3:8 2,465) 0-79 1.944 1935... 25% 8,698} 1-62] 14,060] 7-62) 107,138 
103 23 2a. a 462 5-9 2,719) 0-62 1,682 Alfalfas- 
1983....... 2a PED -OINEL Feb) Oe et stot 837| 2-46] 2,061 13-30] 27,414 
1994 hs sat 227 4-0 910) 1-152] 1,0492 1927 910| 2-37 ©’ 157|' 12-03] 25,946 
1935 s 214 6-9 Db 72 |e ely d Ware | et PR AP Oke 2 , 
Bee: ) : 1928 2S. 854| 2-35 2,010} 11-51) 23,188 
owt 000 per NO 2O yee ee: 799) 2-30 1,835] 12-63] 23,183 
Potatoes— A cwt. Cwen |e LOS OSes eer 744| 2-20 1,640] 12-12] 19,877 
MODS oes, cats 523| 89-7| 46,937] 1-47] 69,204]) 1931....... 568] 2-45 1,388] 10-36) 14,381 
NOT reset ac 572| 81-2) 46,458] 1-17] 54,341]) 1982....... 666} 2-65 1,764| 8-58} 15,131 
19D SP ee 599] 83-8} 50,195] 0-81] 40,874 ie RY Aer ee 722) 2-29 1,652} 9-25} 15,279 
NOD O ee este. 544| 73-4] 39,930] 1-59 | 68,3721} -1934....... 679| 1-96 1,328] 12-67| 16,822 
P93 0sc2-G a3 571| 84-4| 48,241] 0-83 | 39,8581 1935....... 762| 2-57 1,959] 8-04} 15,743 


2Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Total Acreages and Values, 1930-35.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, for the latest six years, the total estimated areas and values of field crops, 
Table 5 the field crops of Canada compared as to quantity and value for 1934 and 
1935, and Table 6 the areas, yields and values of the principal field crops in Canada, 
by provinces, for the years 1934 and 1935. 


4.—'Total Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1930-35.1 


Province. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
acres acres acres. acres acres acres 
Ganad tere wis ray. ela oe 62,214,670] 58,862,305] 59,643,200) 58,533,450 55,990, 3202) 56,923,960 
PLY Sislands saeco se oe 567, 180 492,319 476, 200 476, 850 ~ 473,000 472,900 
INGya SCOt ft ace oe nen 735,900 556,308 536,000 542,100 554, 800 558, 700 
New Brunswick........... 911,490 943 , 923 907,500} - 908, 400 906,300 913,900 
Quebec. cae wee ee 8 7,342,400 6,015,935 5,832,100 5,784,700] 5,950,300 5,912,800 
Ontario wh ssi ecos ieee at 10,009, 200 9,241,103 9,224,300 9,195,300) 8,999,900 9,104,800 
Manttobas.. tues cer ete 6,794,700] 5,774,816} 5,866,800} 5,963,900} 6,000,900 5, 962,000 
Saskatchewan............. 22,868,300] 21,973,754| 22,333,900] 21,306,000 19,771,820) 20,083,710 
AT DOrUA Seu et is ae ee ale 12,561,400] 13,420,980) 14,028,700) 18,909, 400} 12,878,9002} 18,451,450 
British Columbia......... 424,100 443,167 437,700 446, 800 454,400 463, 700 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canada iue.t cae Se ee 662,040,900] 435,966,400) 452,526,900) 453,598, 000 549,079, 6002) 506,613,900 
Pe He Island scene see eee 10,973,000 6, 828, 700 6, 737,000 8,841,000} 9,054,000 7,879,000 
INGYVa SCObIA. . anes sec ee 16,646,500} 10,087,000 9,064,000] 12,151,000} 12,995,000 11, 748,000 
New Brunswick........... 18,554,000} 10,670,000) 12,629,000) 12,044,000 14,961,000] 14,542,000 
QOUsbOC Bek caderase cares 120,366,000] 77,245,000} 70,382,000} 67,512,000 98,309,000} 83,616,000 
Ontario. s:, setae anerr ira 179,919,000} 124,541,000] 116,424,000] 135,813,000] 143,734,000 | 131,141,000 
Manito as... os csvnercee eee 52,975,000] 24,847,000} 31,937,000} 35,653,000 49,761,0002| 32,674,000 . 
Saskatchewan............. 135,695,000] 70,347,100} 98,216,990} 82,708,000 96,472, 6002) 114,272,600 
Alberta TAS SRA es ae nn tO 110,284,400] 98,916,600} 95,913,000} 86,499,000 111,044,0002} 97,696,000 
British Columbia......... 16,628,000] 12,484,000] 11,224,000) 12,377,000) 12,749,000 13,045,300 
em eit ie neritania acts toed Satake ME A ian Ne A iain ia > aaa ent at Ramee: Be ee 
1For earlier figures see the Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. _ 2Revised since 


the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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5.—Field Crops of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, 1934 and 1935. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


oo oooeoeeeoeoeoeqyqoDoojaeoooooooooeeSSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSSSS 


Increase Due to Due to 

Actual Value at Actual (+) Higher (+)|Larger (+) 

Field Crop. Value, Prices of Value, or or or 
1935. 1934. 1934. Decrease | Lower (—) | Smaller(—) 
—). Prices. Quantities. 

$ $ $ > $ $ 
NET ok Oe rn rr 169,857 169,177 169,631 | + 226 | + 680 | — 454 
TLS he aS OEREe Oe oe es 94,180 126,191 103,124 | — 8,944] — 32,011 | + 23,067 
BS RCAP Nets BAe ec os ot 23,162 39,468 29,975 | — 6,818 | — 16,306 | + 9,493 
oh Se ee ee 2,515 4,707 2,325 | + 190 | — 2,192 |} + 2,382 
LOD 5 en 1,767 1,697 1,660 | + 107 | + 70 | + BM 
Ld TSS ee a err i 1,693 1,545 1,079 | + 614 | + 148 | + 466 
[S078 lal ch a oe a 4,012 4,213 4,572 | — 560 | — 201.) — 359 
Mixed grains................ 14, 193 16, 209 15,634 | — 1,441] — 2,016 | + 575 
BUIARBOCH A koh colo es sc eens 1,125 1,692 1,049 | + 676 | + 33 | + 643 
Corn for husking............ 3,494 5,047 4,419 | — 925 | — 1,553 | + 628 
POT ALOOS SS 5k ciee'c.c vs ole ace 29,779 19,335 23,822} + 5,957] + ° 10,444] — 4,487 
J LVL OSC Oem res a aa 11, 183 10,884 12,685 | — 1,502] + 299 | — 1,801 
ray and Clover........ 00). 107, 133 165, 205 131,295 | — 24,162] — 58,072] + 33,910 
MIRNA a2)... oyec oe cece win 19,090 13, 720 12,828 | — 2,738} — 3,630 | + 892 
IMIG. 5 dela a an an 15, 743 24,817 16,822 | — 1,079} — 9,074 | + 7,995 
MIGHAEr COMM: .. se. os noe ls 13,539 16,801 15,729 | — 2,190} — 3,262 | + 1,072 
RP ar DOCES. 6.) .ciad dian one. 2,548 2,627 2,480 | + 118 | — 79) + 197 
PEMOAIS 0's wc oles 506, 614 623,335 549,080 | — 42,466 | — 116,721 | + 74,255 
Total Increases, 1934-35..... ~ - -!— 7-7p.c.1 —21-2p.c.1 + 13-5p.c 


6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1934 and 1935. 


Nore.—A number of the 1934 figures have been revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


. Yield Total Average Total 
Field Crop. Year. Area. per Acre. Yield. Price. Value. 
acres. bush bush per bush $ 
Canada— 

ES i ee a 1934 425,600 15-8 6,724,000 0-88 5,917,000 
1935 555, 100 22-7 12,601,000 0-71 8,947,000 

mera wheat..............0... 1934 23,559,400 11-4 269, 125,000 0-61 163,714,000 
1935 23,560, 600 11-2 264, 738,000 0-61 160,910,000 

PPP MORt i eee 1934 23, 985,000 11-5 275,849,000 0-61 169, 631,000 
1935 24,115, 700 11-5 277,339,000 0-61 169, 857,000 

emer 2 os ee 1934 13, 730, 800 23-4 321,120,000 0-32 1038, 124,000 
19385 14,096, 200 28-0 394,348,000 0-24 94,180,000 

oo A en 1934 3,612,500 17-6 63, 742,000 0-47 29,975,000 
1935 3, 886, 800 21-6 83,975,000 0-28 23,162,000 

SS i ae deen a 1934 537, 100 6-7 3,588,000 0-49 1,768,000 
1935 573,700 13-6 7,795,000 0-26 2,034,000 

oS ee 1934 147,800 7-6 1,118,000 0-50 557,000 
1935 145, 800 12-4 1,811,000 0-27 481,000 

Do 1934 684, 900 6-9 4,706,000 0-49 2,325,000 
1935 719,500 13-4 9,606,000 0-26 2,515,000 

Le 1934 94,960 16-7 1,588,000 1-05 1,660,400 
1935 94,650 17-1 1,616,000 1-09 1,767,200 

Re i es 1934 56, 760 14-3 813,600 1-33 1,079,200 
1935 64,510 18-0 1,161,400 1-46 1, 693, 400 

0 1934 407, 200 21-2 8, 635,000 0-53 4,572,000 
1935 380, 100 20-9 7,948, 600 0-50 4,012,000 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1934 and 1935—continued. 


: Yield Total Average Total 
Field Crop. Year Area per Acre. Yield. Price. Value 
$ 
Caiihdacconduded. acres. bush bush per bush. $ 

Wihbeeto bra thal y a annnooesone acts 1934 1,159,200 82:7 37,926,000 0-41 15, 634,000 
1935 1,152,500 84°3 39,534, 900 0-36 14,193,000 
SPL axXseed, socve «si. cnieitle eee es 1934 226,900 4.0 910,400 1-15 1,049,000 
1935 214, 400 6-9 1,471,600 1-17 1,725,300 
Corp for huskine.... ncn ee 1934 161,100 42-2 6,798,000 0-65 4,419,000 
1935 167,700 46-3 7,765,000 0-45 3,494,000 

cwt. ewt. per ewt. 
POtAtOeS ck dee: ona ee eee 1934 569, 200 84-0 48,095,000 0-50 23 , 822,000 
1935 506, 800 76-0 38,670,000 0-77 29,779,000 
AUTH ps cebCh IMs Weer cies cto rete 1934 187,400 216-0 40,538,000 0-31 12,685,000 
1935 185,200 190-0 35,110,000 0-32 11, 183,000 

tons tons. per ton. 
Hay, and. clover £t2 5... tinea 1934 8,881, 400 1-26 11,174,000 11-75 131, 295,000 
: 1935 8,697, 600 1-62 14,060,000 7-62 107,133,000 
Alfalta ssc cct-vee orien seers 1934 678,900 1-96 1,328,100 12-67 16,822,000 
1935 762,300 2°57 1,958,700 8-04 15,743,000 
Fodder cornaen. sccsantse verse cen 1934 497,100 7-67 8,815,000 4-12 15,729,000 
1935 480,700 8-48 4,078,000 3-32 13,539,000 
Grainhays tees oes eee 1934 1,005,000 1-79 1,802,000 7-12 12,828,000 
19385 1,346,700 1-43 1,927,000 5-24 10,090,000 
Sugar beets...... ARE esate cio SEE 1934 52,000 8-28 430,700 5-64 _ 2,430,000 
1935 52,600 8-86 465, 800 5-47 2,548,000 

Prince Edward Island— bush. bush. per bush. 
Surme wheat... Avene cdacesrccs 1934 25, 200 20-0 504,000 0-93 469,000 
1935 26,000 16-7 435,000 0-88 383,000 
QAtSe cone ae cee eae 1934 148, 100 36-0 5,332,000 0-38 2,026,000 
1935 154, 100 30-7 4,724,000 0:37 1,748,000 
Barley. ater eccin aro eenre 1934 3,000 30-0 90,000 0-54 49,000 
1935 3,700 24-9 92,000 0-50 46,000 
Buckwheat. + ve. cacidka eas 1934 2,000 27-0 54,000 0-60 32,000 
1935 2,700 18-9 51,000 0:58 30,000 
Mixederaing:..c.<.0se decce 1934 22,100 39-0 862,000 - . 0-48 414,000 
1935 23,900 33-6 802,000 - 0-48 345,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
Potatoes orf 228 sacs 6 sb agit ae 1934 | . 40,200 120-0 4,824,000 0-26 1,254, 000 
1935 33, 100 92-0 3,045,000 0-70 2,132,000 
uPDIDS HOULGls eerie: oe 6 eae 1934 10,700 300-0 3,210,000 0-24 770,000 
1935 10,100 240-0 2,424,000 0-28 679,000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover............++» 1934 221,400 1-07 237,000 17-00 4,029,000 
1935 218,900 1-20 263,000 9-53 2,506,000 
Fodder corn) jie dice... sinh aus os 1934 300 8-80 2,600 4-25 11,000 
1935 400 7-50 3,000 3°25 10,000 

Nova Scotia— bush. bush. per bush. 
Spring wheat.cc ots<n.>k caves 1934 3,700 15-4 57,000 1-09 62,000 
1935 4,200 16-7 70,000 1-13 79,000 
Oatal cnc esa nse sas 1934 89,400 32-1 2,873,000 0-55 1,580,000 
1935 94,500 32-9 3,105,000 0-55 1,708,000 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1934 and 1935—continued. 
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: , Yield 
Field Crop. Year. Area. ber-Aere. 
acres. bush. 
Nova Scotia—concluded. 
Lh? oe Ss cra 1934 7,900 25-1 
1935 7,700 27-1 
0 SS Se 1934 4,200 20-2 
1935 5,100 18-9 
ST re 1934 4,900 34-1 
1935 5,900 31-2 
cwt. 
OS ee ee ee 1934 21,900 112-0 
1935 20,600 101-0 
MOMUDA CLO. Foye. betas ds 1934 11,200 254-0 
1935 11,800 283 -0 
tons. 
Hay and clover............... 1934 411,000 1-16 
3 1935 408,200 1-41 
a a 1934 600 9-00 
7 1935 700 9-28 
New Brunswick— bush. 
Dering wheat.:.........050.2. 1934 15,600 20-4 
1935 18,600 16-9 
Pa a Se a a 1934 209,100 30-6 
1935 215,100 27-6 
SE AS ae 1934 11,300 27-2 
1935 12,400 24-9 
DEE. ch Aa. scabs 1934 900 17-1 
1935 1,100 16-0 
ge 1934 33,000 uot <1 
1935 34, 200 18-4 
MOMPOUPTAING...c)\.... 00. 0ec%s: 1934 2,900 30-3 
1935 3,000 26-6 
cwt. 
eee 1934 54,200 128-0 
1935 44,300 99-0 
ce 1934 11,600 225-0 
1935 11,700 193-0 
tons. 
Hay and clover............... 1934 567,200 1:07 
1935 572,900 1-13 
OE I 5 1934 500 8-78 
1935 600 8-28 
Quebec— bush. 
Pane Whest,.....6.......0.. 1934 63, 800 19-5 
1935 62,500 18-1 
SS a ae 1934 1,679,800 28-7 
1935 1,674,400 27-0 
ae aay 1934 132,600 25-0 
e 1935 140,900 24-8 
ES ee ae 1934 5,500 16-5 
. 1935 6,100 15-0 


Total 
Yield. 


bush, 


198,000 
209,000 


85,000 
96, 600 


167,000 
184,000 
cwt. 
2,453,000 
2,086,000 
2,845,000 
3,337,000 
tons. 
477,000 
574,000 


5,400 
6,500 


bush. 


319,000 
314,000 


6,403,000 
5,938, 000 


307,000 
308, 000 


15,000 
17,600 


695, 000 
630,000 


88,000 
79,900 
cwt. 
6,938,000 
4,383,000 
2,610,000 
2,256,000 
tons. 
607,000 
649,000 


4,000 
5,000 


bush. 


1,245,000 
1,130,000 


48, 262,000 
45,161,000 


3,310,000 
3,493,000 


$1,000 
92,000 


Average 
Price. 


$ 
per bush. 


0-77 
0-78 
0-82 
0-81 
0-65 
0-60 
per cwt. 
0-50 
0-93 
0-40 
0-40 

per ton. 
18-10 
11-00 


4-25 
3-25 


per bush. 


1-00 
1-06 
0-43 
0-44 
0-60 
0-62 
1-50 
1-25 
0-50 
0-68 
0-46 
0-58 
per cwt. 
0-33 
0-73 
0-28 
0-30 
per ton. 
13-60 
10-81 


4-50 
3°25 


per bush. 


0-98 
0-99 


0-43 
0-43 


0-61 
0-57 


0-68 
0-75 
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Total 
Value. 


152,000 
163,000 


70,000 
78,000 


109,000 

110,000 
1,227,000 
1,940,000 
1,138,000 
1,335,000 
8,634,000 
6,314,000 


23,000 
21,000 


319,000 
333,000 


2,753,000 
2,613,000 


184,000 
191,000 


23,000 
22,000 


348,000 
428,000 


40,000 
46,000 
2,290,000 
3,200,000 
731,000 
677,000 
8, 255,000 
7,016,000 


18,000 
16,000 


1,214,000 
1,118,000 


20,757,000 
19,397,000 


2,023,000 
2,008,000 


62,000 
69,000 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1934 and 1935—continued. 


Field Crop. Year. Area. Lege 

acres. bush 

Quebec—concluded. 

1 EI eh A AL SPEOED crc curcaihet 1934 19,100 16-6 
1935 18,600 ig 
MER SATIS shen sce pte ote oie 1s Rane 1934 4,400 F15-6 
1935 4,500 [16-2 
Barelowsnea tr sects. crcte eee 1934 146, 200 22-8 
1935 147,000 POT 
Mixed or ain) tans sc.qace nee 1934 118, 600 28-9 
1935 122,500 27-3 
MSSROCU tater eesie sc Rese 1934 2,300 9-3 
1935 2,500 10-1 

ewt 
PotatOesis.jacecte eine sa ao eee 1934 143,400 99-3 
1935 127,900 88-6 
ePurnips,etCs. see css cee 1934 38,800 263-0 
1935 37,800 193-0 

tons. 
Hay sand Cloviersen caste eee 1934 3,535, 800 1-37 
1935 3,506, 200 1:45 
PAO ye con cateteee ctece ociatere steers 1934 7,600 2-38 
1935 11,100 2-32 
Modder Cornea wetter 1934 52,400 8-91 
1935 50,800 8-76 

Ontario— bush. 
Pallowihestvarcsscs sneer 1934 425, 600 15-8 
1935 555, 100 22-7 
Springer witcabasanno seen 1934 96,400 18-7 
1935 98,800 18-8 
Aliavheate: wisoaaun Ao ek 1934 522,000 16-3 
1935 653 , 900 22-1 
Oateees S21 ay aes os ae 1934 2,390, 800 34-1 
1935 2,376, 700 36-0 
Barley sancuae rte stone rere 1934 484, 900 30-4 
1935 523,000 32-2 
Ballievievcase eee sic rook 1934 55,900 15-5 
1935 59,300 17-6 
POAS ahs roe ae ee eancrs ae eee 1934 68, 800 16-8 
1935 68, 700 17-0 
Beans. cee aoe eee 1934 49,400 14-0 
1935 57,000 18-1 
Buckwhesatee= 22 eee 1934 213,900 20-5 
1935 186,400 20-9 
Mixed eran: see oc. cet Peers 1934 941,400 34-2 
1935 926, 600 36-5 
Flaxseed: ¢:4.. cee cacao 1934 5,700 10-0 
1935 7,400 10-2 
(Corn for huskine %.. oes er 1934 161,100 42-2 
1935 167,700 46-3 


Total 
Yield. 


bush. 


317,000 
287,000 


68, 600 
72,800 


3,337,000 
3,187,000 


3,432,000 
3, 246,000 


21,400 
25, 200 


cwt. 


14, 244,000 
11,338,000 


10, 204,000 
7,308,000 
tons. 
4,848,000 
5,087,000 


18,000 
25,700 


467,000 
515,500 


bush. 


6,724,000 
12,601,000 


1,803,000 
1,857,000 


8,527,000 
14, 458,000 


81,526,000 
85,561,000 


14,741,000 
16,841,000 


866,000 
1,044,000 


1, 156,000 
1,168,000 


692,000 
1,032,000 


4,385,000 
3,896,000 


32,196,000 
33,821,000 


57,000 
75,000 


6,798,000 
7,765,000 


Average 
Price. 


per bush. 


ee SS (==) ela es 
coo orc om on lorR@r) 
ow Ouro oo oor bo Or 


per cwt. 


0-48 
0-79 
0:34 
0:42 
per ton. 
11-84 
8-32 


13-11 
9-41 


3°93 
4-19 


per bush. 


0-88 
0-71 


0-85 
0-73 


0-87 
0-71 


0-35 
0-28 


0-50 
/ 0-40 


0-55 
0-40 


0-85 
0-95 


1-27 
1-45 


0-47 
0-40 


0-40 
0-34 


1-33 
1-30 


0-65 
0-45 


524,000 
464,000 


120,000 
121,000 


2,011,000 
1,866,000 


1,790,000 
1,795,000 


34,000 
49,000 


6,798,000 
8,902,000 


3,471,000 
3,087,000 
57, 433,000 
42,337,000 


236,000 
242,000 


1,836,000 
2,161,000 


5,917,000 
8,947,000 


1,533,000 
1,356,000 


7,450,000 
10,303,000 


28,534,000 
23, 957,000 


7,371,000 
6,736,000 


476,000 
418,000 


983 , 000 
1,110,000 


879,000 
1,496,000 


2,061,000 
1,558,000 


12,878,000 — 
11,499,900 


76,000 
98,000 


4,419,000 
3,494,000 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1934 and 1935—continued. 


Field Crop. 


Ontario—concluded. 


UDO. 5s a 


Hay-and.clover............... 


Alfalfa 


er ery 


BeAr DCCLS 4 Ae . oo. te. 


Manitoba— 


Spring 


LEO a 


Bible (ee) ee (Biss = © 0 9 0 6.0/6: 0.6 5 « 6.5 


Staviand clover,............%> 


Alfalfa 


Peer e ee ee ee rere senesevns 


Area. 


acres. 
164,300 
149, 200 


100, 200 
98, 100 


2,970,400 
2,878,600 


510,300 
588, 900 


323, 200 
324,800 


37,600 
38,500 


2,533,000 
2,587,000 


1,458,000 
1,434,000 


1,125,000 
1,121,000 


76,800 
96,000 


10, 600 
11,000 


87,400 
107,000 


2,000 
1,700 


7,900 
4,700 


23 , 800 
23,100 


25, 600 
17,300 


41,700 
- 34,500 


5,800 
6,400 


585, 200 
521,000 


29,100 
30,600 


76,400 
73,700 


Yield 
per Acre. 


cwt. 


55-0 
75-4 


98-0 
117-0 


tons. 


1-38 
2:07 


1-62 
2°29 


2-96 
4-75 


Total 
Yield. 


ewt. 
11,830,000 
7,878, 000 


19,739,000 
17,462,000 


tons. 


3,352,000 
5,383,000 


934,000 
1,519,000 


2,990,000 
3,034,000 


255, 700 
327,000 


bush. 


37,100,000 
22,500,000 


26,752,000 
30,700,000 


17,298,000 
23,100,000 


1,006,000 
1,660,000 


128,000 
156,000 


1,134,000 
1,816,000 


22,000 
31,000 


79,000 
88,000 


393,000 
427,000 


180,000 
158, 400 


cwt. 


2,288,000 
2,600,000 


569,000 
750,000 


tons. 


810,000 
1,080,000 


47,100 
70,000 


226,000 
350,000 


Average 
Price. 


$ 


per cwt. 
0-55 
1-00 


0-28 
0-24 


per ton. 


12-11 
6-70 


13-45 
7-57 


4-00 
3°00 


5-70 
5°31 


per bush. 


0-65 
0-59 


0-29 
0:18 


0-48 
0-21 


0-49 
0-26 


0-49 
0-26 


0-49 
0-26 


1-40 
1-15 


0-63 
0-59 


0-35 
0-28 


1-15 
1-18 


per cwt. 


0-62 
0-37 


0-47 
0-39 


per ton. 


6-54 
4-67 


" 8-57 
6-50 


5-38 
4-00 
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6,507,000 
7,878,000 


5,527,000 
4,191,000 


40,601,000 
36,066,000 


12,562,000 
11,499,000 


11,960,000 
9,102,000 


1,450,000 
1,736,000 


24,115,000 
13,275,000 


7,758,000 
5,526,000 


8,303,000 
4,851,000 


493,000 
432,000 


63, 000 
41,000 


556, 000 
473,000 


31,000 
36,000 


50,000 
52,000 


138,000 
120,000 


207,000 
187,000 


1,419,000 
962,000 


267,000 
293,000 


5,297,000 
5,044,000 


404,000 
455,000 


1,216,000 
1,400,000 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1934 and 1935—continued. 


: Yield Total Average Total 
Field Crop. Year. Area. per Acre. Yield. Price. Value. 
$ 
acres bush bush per bush. $ 
Saskatchewan— 
Soring wheat. ...062 000 05-9 - 00's 1934 13, 262,000 8-6 | 114,200,000 0-61 69, 662,000 
1935 13, 206,000 10-2 | 135,000,000 0-60 81,000,000 
Ostet ihn cae oa coe Ramet 1934 4,625,000 13-9 64, 288,000 0-27 17,358,000 
1935 4,942,000 26:7 | 181,951,000 0-17 22,432,000 
RATLOV eo a ons t ee ets doll vanes 1934 1,088,000 11-4 12,403,000 0-47 5,829,000 
1935 1,146,000 20-2 23, 149,000 0-21 4,861,000 
Halrvionasackoxc tare ce ees 1934 278,000 2-9 806,000 0-46 371,000 
1935 292,600 13-1 3,833,000 0-23 882,000 
Sri PVCu skulacs see wasn 1934 68,500 7:5 514,000 0-46 236,000 
1935 81,600 13-9 1,134,000 0-21 238,000 
VME aici See ee cco miress Sane ou 1934 346,500 3°8 1,320,000 0-46 607,000 
1935 374, 200 13-3 4,967,000 0-23 1,120,000 
Pease sce oe sion ce ete rer 1934 660 6-0 4,000 1-10 4,400 
1935 550 15-0 8,000 0-90 7,200 
Bennais cs sek maie een ieee 1934 260 4-0 1,000 1-20 1,200 
1935 260 75-0 4,000 1-10 4,400 
WVixed erains wee ees eats oe enters 1934 20,800 9-1 189,000 0-30 57,000 
1935 23,300 19-1 445,000 0-28 125,000 
LONG ctetts een. 4 Seen a 1934 174, 700 3-1 542,000 1-13 612,000 
1935 167,500 6:3 1,055,000 1-15 1,213,000 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
POtAtOeS) 2... Meths . cali aerate 1934 51,300 27-9 1,431,000 0-75 1,073,000 
1935 49,500 71-3 3,529,000 0-47 1,659,000 
EE NNIDS, CLO s- diab eren ciclo eters 1934 2,300 31-7 73,000 0-80 58,000 
1935 2,200 76:1 167,000 0-49 82,000 
tons. tons. per ton. 
iayeand Glover nacesiectias oes 0 1934 158,300 1-08 171,000 5-67 970,000 
19385 144,500 1-76 254,000 4-89 1,242,000 
fabian stort arcs cress orebeierr erect 1934 11,600 1-12 13,000 7-70 100,000 
1935 10,200 2-07 21,000 7-83 164,000 
OU CerCOrne ic seck tote 1934 30,400 0-71 22,000 6-41 141,000 
1935 17,500 3-67 64,000 5-67 363,000 
Alberta— bush. bush. per bush. 
Spring wheat.crcte. s+. lsiite.ce 1934 7,501,000 15-0 | 112,500,000 0-58 65,250,000 
1935 7,500,000 13-6 | 102,000 000. 0-61 62,220,000 
OBESE sc owae eisableien stevie 1934 3,032,000 26-7 81,000,000 0-25 20,250,000 
1935 3,102,000 26:5 ‘82,203,000 0-18 14,797,000 
Barleye er cece ee ees 1934 749,000 20-1 15,041,000 0-39 5,866,000 
1935 920,000 17-8 16,376,000 0-25 4,094,000 
Hall rvionsvestrmime ooiclsata creer 1934 126,400 72 910,000 0-47 428,000 
19385 125,800 10-0 1, 258,000 0-24 302,000 
SPLINE LY. Cx om eis ten visio arereraes 1934 58, 700 5-1 300,000 0-47 141,000 
1935 42,300 8-0 338,000 0-24 81,000 
AU y.Gu. been eiteble meas lovate 1934 185,100 6°5 1,210,000 0-47 569,000 
1935 168,100 9-5 1,596,000 0-24 383,000 
IPOASY. iinishie cae desde sheets oe 1934 800 14-0 11,000 1-20 13,000 
¥ 1935 700 17-3 12,000 1-00 12,000 
PROANSh Ss, chen ciclew itlomins Cine ¢ 1934 900 12-5 11,000 1-50 17,000 
1935 850 16-5 14,000 1-30 18,000 
NUIXOO OTAINS: arias vs chaste sisters ete 1934 21,000 22-0 462,000 0-30 139,000 
1935 20,000 19-0 380,000 0-22 84,000 


mA 


PRINCIPAL FIELD CROPS, BY PROVINCES 
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6.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Cro 
Provinces, 1934 and 1935—concluded. 


ney and clover..,............ 


So are 


British Columbia— 


perme wheat.........0262., 


OS 


a 


acres, 


18,100 
19, 400 


32,800 
29,900 
1,700 
1,800 
282,000 
295,000 


74,600 
73,400 


8,000 
6,200 


957,500 
1,300,000 


14,400 
14,100 


58,700 
57,500 


98,600 
103, 400 


10,800 
12,100 


4,500 
4,800 


3,600 
4,400 


900 
800 


3,700 
4,200 


500 
300 
19,400 
17,800 
5,100 
5,300 
150, 100 
152,300 


45,700 
48,100 


5,300 
6,000 


47,500 


Total 
Yield. 


bush. 


105,000 
155,000 


cwt. 
1,837,000 
1,906,000 
156,000 
187,000 
tons. 
372,000 
465,000 


172,000 
169,000 


32,000 
28,000 


1,695,000 
1,820,000 


175,000 
138, 800 


bush. 


1,397,000 
1,432,000 


4,684,000 
5,005,000 


354,000 
407,000 


85,000 
91,000 


78,000 
110,000 


26,000 
21,000 


137,000 
150,000 


5,000 
3,000 
cwt. 
2,250,000 
1,905,000 
1,132,000 
1,219,000 
tons. 
300,000 
305,000 


144,000 
154,000 


66,000 
72,000 


107,000 
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NS a Ae? ch Ec 
ps of Canada, Itemized by 


Average Total 
Price. Value. 
$ 
per bush. $ 
1-09 114,000 
1-13 175,000 
per cwt. 
0-73 1,341,000 
0-68 1,296,000 
0-64 100,000 
0-58 108,000 
per ton. 
7:06 2,626,000 
6°34 2,948,000 
10-00 1,720,000 
8-81 1,489,000 
6-06 194,000 
5-70 160,000 
7-00 11, 865,000 
5-00 9,100,000 
5-60 980,000 
5-85 812,000 
per bush. 
0-78 1,090,000 
0-80 1,146,000 
0-45 2,108,000 
0-40 2,002,000 
0-56 198,000 
0-52 212,000 
0-65 55,000 
0-57 52,000 
1-35 105,000 
1-25 138,000 
1-50 39,000 
1 te 50 32 ’ 000 
0-50 69,000 
0:46 69,000 
1-10 6,000 
1-10 3,300 
per cwt. 
0-85 1,918,000 
0-95 1,810,000 
0-55 623,000 
0-60 731,000 
per ton. 
11-50 3,450,000 
12-00 3,660,000 
12-50 1,800,000 
12-30 1,894,000 
5-00 330,000 
4-25 306,000 
9-00 963,000 


46,700 107,000 9-25 990,000 
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Acreages under Pasture.—Table 7 gives the estimated acreages under pasture 
in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1929 to 1935. 


7.—Estimated Acreages under Pasture in Canada, 1929-35. 


Province. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

acres. acres. a acres. | acres. acres. acres. acres. 
PB leland . «. 005+ - 00 Se 244,729} 246,592} 235,000 210,200} 209,700} 203,600 214,000 
Nova Scotia........-.eeeeees 866,204] 866,818} 866,500 704,100} 704,100] 709,400] 695,200 
New Brunswick........-+++++ 487,840] 490,500} 474,600 518,300| 516,300] 535,800] 521, 600 
QUebEC. ..... 0000s ce see sense 3,944,443] 3,950,000] 3,686, 100 2,669,600} 2,843,700} 2,919,700 2,973,200 
ORUATIO caw ssw altos oo emer 3,134, 614| 3,149,460 3,031,717| 3,012,500) 2,995,500 2,908,300] 2,831,400 
Manitoba,.......ccersscoveees 253,950| 264,300) 239,800 232,100| 246,700) 232,200) 240, 000 
Saskatchewan.....--.+++e+++- 406,100} 419,000} 400,300 444,900] 451,600) 453,900) 475, 350 
Adipeebas. css bake esos eee 319,338] 396,400} 384,900 350,500 220,000) 261,800} 245, 640 
British Columbia........-+-- 63, 865 66, 604 69,272 76,500 80, 200 86,500 94,900 
Indian Reserves.....---- Ee 47,237 39,839 39,913 46,000 49,200 42,200 49,848 
Totals. .2.....+.-+-+: 9,768,320) 9,889,513] 9,428, 102 8,264,700) 8,317,000] 8,353, 400 8,341,138 


The foregoing figures are not entirely comprehensive since the figures for the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario include all pasture, seeded and natural, 
while the figures for the four western provinces are “seeded pasture” only. Most of 
the area used for pasture in these provinces is “natural” and data on land used in 
this way can only be properly secured at the quinquennial census. At the Census 
of 1931, the acreages of pasture in the three Prairie Provinces were as follows: 
Manitoba, 411,924 improved, 3,601,644 natural; Saskatchewan 712,371 improved, 
15,755,179 natural; Alberta 524,586 improved, 15,960,335 natural. 


The areas under grazing leases in the western provinces as at Mar. 31, 1933-35, 
are reported by the provincial lands administration branches as shown in Table 8. 


8.—Provincial Lands under Grazing Leases, 1933-35. 


nn ee eS SSS eae a 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Province. Number Number Number 
ees 5 oaks ie : a 3k noe : basta 
Manitoba. «ic<ns apes - ees 239 132,111 217 126,314 1,310 296,477 
Saskatchewan.......-++++++ 5,910 | 4,539,350} 7,555 | 4,228,830 7,559 4,277,476 
Alentant ic <u coe aires cstg ee 3,708 | 3,172,839 | 3,775 | 3,186,838 3,310 8, 141,842 
British Columbia.........-- Te 73,771 875 100,291 634 474,770 
Totals. ......... a 10,634 | 7,918,071 12,422 | 7,642,273 12,813 8,190,565 


1Includes provincial forests and school lands grazing permits covering 742,920 acres for which the num- 
bers of leases are not known. 
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Average Yields per Acre.—Table 9 gives, for the years 1928 to 1935, the 


average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the long-time average 
yields per acre. 


9.—Annual Average Yields per Acre of Field Crops for Canada, 1928-35, with 
Long-Time Averages. 


. SS 2 =... ee 


Long- 

Field Crop. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. time 
ace ea en in nee gin JA VORA 

bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. | bush. | bush. 
WIA) ees oe 23-5 12-1 16-9 12-2 16-3 10-8 11-5 11-5 17-1 
UGE aS aGgppeee ae 34-4 22-7 31-9 25-6 29-8 22-7 23-4 28-0 32-3 
LEP Cee 27-9 17-3 24-3 17:8 21-5 17-3 17-6 21-6 25-2 
SE nee ce ee eee ae 17-4 13-3 15-2 6-7 10-9 7-2 6-91 13-4 16-1 
Leah oe eae 16:8 15-8 18-3 16-9 17-9 16:3 16:7 17-1 16-9 
[SVE Ts Ae ge a eed 16:7 17-3 14-6 15:3 17-1 15-1 14-3 18-0 16-8 
CGS: css... ss coves « 21-7 20-3 22-2 20-6 22-9 21-3 21-2 20-9 22-4 
Mixed grains........:..... 35:3 32-0 36-9 83-0 83:0 28-3 82-7 34:3 34-6 
USS O2 1) ee ea ae 9-6 5-4 8-7 3:8 5-9 2-6 4-0 6-9 8-8 
Corn for husking.......... 37-7 34-1 36-1 41-3 38-9 37-0 42-2 46-3 49-3 

cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt cwt 

MOC RLOCS hc. ccc cess ss 83-8 73-4 84-4 88-0 76-0 81-0 84-0 76-0 89-0 
PEBET NPIS OL Os oro ro.cicsncevss0) s-a-o%e.e 215-5 176-3 181-8 | 205-0] 216-0] 188-0] 216-0! 190-0 189-0 

tons tons tons tons tons tons. tons tons tons. 
Hay and clover........... 1:6 1-5 1:5 1-6 1-5 1-3 1-3 1-6 1-5 
Mogddercom. 22622, .220).. 8-3 7-9 8-2 8-6 7:8 8-3 7:7 8-5 9-0 
PUPAL DOES in. + eis cc sav estes 8-4 8-4 9-0 9-1 10-8 9-9 8-31 8-9 9-4 
CMOS 2a ea anaes ea 2°4 2°3 2-2 2°5 718i (a 2-3 2-0 2-6 2-4 


Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Hstimates of the acreages and 
yields of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta) are given for 1935 in Table 10, together with comparative data for 1934 


_and 1933. 


10.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1933-35. 


OOOO 


Areas. Yields. 

Province and Crop. - nEnSRSUE ESSE eeenemeeeeee 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
acres. acres. acres. bush. bush. bush. 

Prairie Provinces— 
LED a 25,177,000} 23,296,000} 23,293,000! 263,004,000 263,800,000 | 259,500,000 
LG) oa a ar 8,945,000} 9,115,000 9,478,000} 177,422,000] 172,040,000 | 244,854,000 
eS See eee eee 3,032,000] 2,962,000 3,187,000] 47,243,000} 44,742,000] 62,625,000 
Osos Seo eee 519, 700 619, 0001 649,300), 3,104,000] 3,664,0001} 8,379,000 
i Co ae ae 235,900 218,400 204, 200 563,000 827,000 1,368, 400 
Manitoba— 
eee 2,536,000} 2,533,000 2,587,000} 32,666,000} 37,100,000] 22,500,000 
enh chies osecaiec 1,504,000] 1,458,000 1,434,000] 29,500,000} 26,752,000} 30,700,000 
eee 1,173,000] 1,125,000 1,121,000] 16,900,000} 17,298,000} 23,100,000 
Se 45,700 87,400 107,000 575,000} 1,134,000 1,816,000 
NN eI I LS 20,200 25,600 17,300 110,000 180,000 158, 400 
Saskatchewan— 
a. ee 14,743,000} 13,262,000] 13,206,000] 128,004,000] 114,200,000 135,000,000 
(sae 4,571,000] 4,625,000 4,942,000!| 75,422,000] 64,288,000 | 131,951,000 
1,228,000) 1,088,000 1,146,000) 17,560,000} 12,403,000} 23,149,000 
CN 305,000 346,500 374,200)| 1,777,000} 1,320,000 4,967,000 
A ee 205,000 174, 700 167,500 410,000 542,000 1,055,000 
Alberta— 
a 7,898,000} 7,501,000 7,500,000} 102,334,000] 112,500,000 | 102,000,000 
ae 2,870,000} 3,032,000 3,102,000), 72,500,000} 81,000,000] 82,203,000 
=e aa 631,000 749,000 920,000)) 12,783,000] 15,041,000] 16,376,000 
a 169,000 185, 100! 168, 100 752,000} 1,210,000! 1,596,000 
SS een 10,700 18,100 19,400 43,000 105,000 155,000 


Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 11 shows the quantities of grain in 
farmers’ hands on July 31, 1935, as compared with July 31, 1934 and 1933. Adding 
the stocks in elevators, in flour mills and in transit, Table 12 shows the total quan- 
tities of grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1933, 
1934 and 1935. | 


11.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1935, as Compared with July 31, 
1934 and 1933, with Totals of Production of the Previous Years’ Crops. 


Total Total 
Pro- On Farms, Pro- On Farms, On Farms, 
Kind of Grain. duction July 31, 1933. duction | July 31, 1934. July 31, 1935. 
in in 
1932. 1933. 


000 bush. | p.c. bush. ||000 bush.| p.c. bush. D.C. bush. 


Wheat........--.0-- 443,061| 2-79|12,340,000] 281,892} 3-10) 8,733,000 275,849| 2-85) 7,861,200 
CEES gann cones orsc 391,561| 7-07|27,701,000]| 307,478] 6-29)19,333,000} 321,120 6-25/20,071, 000 
lend Chem gagnoadansne 80,773} 3-84] 3,102,000 63,359] 2-90) 1,839,000 63,742] 3-17) 2,022,000 
Je Theaainds oOSouE soe 8,470] 1-85} 156,600 4,177} 0-89 37,000 5,423] 1-44 77,900 
Hlaxseed.. 3. .2<00.<:.<% 2,719] 0-65 17,700 632] 0-54 3,400 910} 0-46 4,200 


12.—Detailed Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1933, 1934 and 1935. 


Nee eee nnn 


Wheat. Oats. 
Item. July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
bush. bush. bush. _bush. bush. bush. 
Held in— 
Farmers’ hands...........-. 12,340,000] 8,733,000; 7,861,200 27,701,000] 19,333,000} 20,071,000 


Country, private and mill 

elevators and mills in 

Western Division.......... 77,855,091} 70,354,868] 53,857,630 6,355,786] 4,712,471) 1,430,847 
Terminal elevators in West- 

ern Inspection Division....| 75,149,928 73,095,127| 83,825,528] 4,078,148} 2,865,626 3,786,402 


Eastern elevators........... 34,171,909} 31,589, 203 42,764, 795 1,714, 231 2,768,193 589, 803 
Flour mills (eastern)........ 3,198,366] 2,493,537] 2,024,253 961,775 785, 9191 282,754 
MGYANS berctitecie scree cower essueucss 9,024,894 7,724,546] 12,939,610 1,233,818 595, 288 310,077 
Totals eens ac 211,740,188] 193,990,281) 203,273, 016 42,044, 758| 31,060,497! 26,470,883 
Se ee ee 
Barley. Rye. 
Held in— 


Farmers’ hands............- 3,102,000] 1,839,000) 2,022,000 156, 600 37,000 77,900 
Country, private and mill 
elevators and mills in 


Western Division.......... 3,559,341] 2,853,950) 1,239,433 914,134] 583,634 240,450 
Terminal elevators in West- 
ern Inspection Division....| 3,308,455} 3,964,957 1,035,973|| 3,422,406] 2,516,462) 2,167,954 
Hastern elevators........... 865, 646 2,013,099 900, 893 1,180,809 813,329 439,334 
Flour mills (eastern)........ 109, 861 78,7751 75, 721 12,855 26,9581 27,274 
TPPANSIG Mime.cs certo leo ei 0 tore 393,019 342,249 285,516 127,923 42,851 184, 260 
Totalsie.....e- 11,338,322] 11,092,030!) 5,559,536] 5,814,727 4,029,284} 3,137,172 
eS eee 
Flaxseed. 
Held in— 
Warmers sana Sant outen ec ch cietesieiwie. Ce otelonensgsonsioge olen ater einys peacinlo stores 17,700 3,400 4,200 
Country, private and mill elevators and mills in Western Division.. 226,943 124,279} - 105,091 
Terminal elevators in Western Inspection Division...... tA er canee aaots 768,131 334,568 177,404 . 
Wasternm elevators son «cictelacie desis seousie teatehote eueien> oie. «\okeuslegeis eke iaieteln i gues 88,719 - - 
Flour mills (eastern).........2cssccccecsccncc nescence ecereeresenes 1,824 235 335 
feb eee ici oan ARO on Gor arte or nice din Er cc cee da ciciORe 76,258 8,813 25,949 
WPT) Chapa Be de hy SIN SAS arom Oise tC aermetine 1,179,575 471,295 312,979 


a 


1Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat 
crop of Canada for the years ended July 31, 1934 and 1935, is calculated in Table 13. 


13.— Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1933-34 and 1934-35. 


Nors.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 Ib., being equal to 
43 bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Year Book, 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 
each of the years 1920 to 1933. For 1934 and later years, preliminary estimates will be found in the August 


numbers of the Bulletin. 
i a 


Crop year | Crop year Crop year | Crop year 
Perm ended ended Tien ended ended 
: July 31, July 31, ; July 31, July 31, 
1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-overs, Aug. 1, 1933, 
and Aug. 1, 1934......... 211,740 193,990 || Exports as grain.......... 170, 234 144,375 
Gross production.......... 281,892 275,849 || Exports as flour.......... 24,546 21,376 
Loss in cleaning........... 4,500 4,600 || Totals, exports........... 194,780 165,751 
Grain not merchantable... 2,965 3,571 || Retained as seed......... 29,981! 32,343 
Net production and carry- Retained for feed......... 17,040 17, 603 
oe Dio Ae ee 480,124 461,668 || Milled for food........... 43,068! 42,843 
a ee 413 897 arry-overs, July 31, 1934, 
Available for distribution. 480,537 462,565 and July 31, 19385....... 193,990! 208,273 
Balances otherwise dis- 
POSEC Ole ie es 7, 7201 752 


1Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Table 14 presents similar data for oats. The bulk of this crop is consumed 
as feed for live stock and the table shows approximately how the remaining portion 
of the crop is disposed of, including: the quantities exported as grain, oatmeal and 
rolled oats; the quantities retained for seed; and the quantities milled for home con- 
sumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human food. The 
carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, etc., and 
the balance is the quantity used in Canada, for feeding to live stock, this amount 
being estimated at 260,427,000 bushels in 1933-34 and 261,438,000 bushels in 1934-35. 


14._Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1933-34 and 1934-35. 


op Rs ee seen Crop year 
ended - ende ende ende 
Item. July 31, | July 31, Ttem. July 31, |- July 31, 
1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 
a es a | he 
000 bush. | 000 bush. ; 000 bush 000 bush. 
Carry-overs, Aug. 1, 1933, Exports as meal, etc...... 3,052 3,207 
and Aug. 1, 1934.,....... 42,045 31,060 || Totals, exports........... 9,140 17, 862 
Gross production.......... 307,478 321,120 || Retained as seed......... 34,327 35,241 
rain not merchantable... 7,769 6,834 || Milled for home consump- 
Net production and carry- Gonl Ara cee ge ray 6, 8201 4,351 
ES PS 6 os ike oe a ank 341, 754 345,346 | Carry-overs, July 31, 1934, 
ae 21 17 and July 31, 1935....... 31,0611 26,471 
Available for distribution. 341,796 | 345,363 || Balances for home con. 
Exports as BEAN OS Ae, oF 2 6, 088 14, 605 sumption as grain....... 260, 4271 261, 438 


Revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—According to calcula- 
tions, the average annual per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food 
in Canada during the ten years 1925 to 1934 was 4-2 bushels. The average range 
for the period was between 4-0 and 4-5 bushels. The average consumption in 
1934 was estimated at 4-0 bushels. Details for,the years 1919-27 were given at 
p. 241 of the 1929 Year Book, while annual estimates are published in the April 
number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. : 
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Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade 
to decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 15, while some authori- 
tative details will be found in the article “The Development of Agriculture in 
Canada”, contributed by.Dr. J. H. Grisdale to the 1921 Year Book, where it appears 
at pp. 202-210. 


15.—Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry on Farms in the 
Dominion of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. Ge LOI 1921.2 1931. 
No No No No. No No No 
Florsesi-.e ee 836, 743 1,059,358 1,470,572 1,577,493 | 2,598,958 | 3,610,494 3,113,909 
Gattlemecn osc: 2,624,290 | 3,433,989 | 4,120,586 | 5,576,451 6, 526, 083 8,519,484 7,973,031 
Sleeps. see 3,155,509 | 3,048,678 | 2,563,781 | 2.510,239 2,174,300 | 3,203,966 3,627,116 
Siwaneses os oc ne 1,366, 083 1,207,619 1,733,850 | 2,353,828 | 3,634,778 | 3,040,730 4,699,831 
AtiMpoultryaes - — | 14,105,1023] 17,922,658 | 31,793,261 | 50,325,248 65, 184, 6892 
Hens and 
chickens... - - 12,696,701 | 16,651,337 | 29,773,457 | 48,021,647 61,277,229 
Murkeysaus = - 458,306 584,569 863, 182 1,096, 721 2,223,197 
Wucksy oe c - - 320, 169 290,755 527,098 603 , 152 749, 930 
Geese ere: - - 537,932 395,997 629,524 603, 728 902,251 
Hives of bees.. 144,791 - 199, 288 189,986 180,372 185,530 215,349 
1Includes 91,994 unspecified. “Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses 
158,742, cattle 149,995, sheep 3,499, swine 80,439, poultry 6,978,054, hives 37,425. 3Includes 32,082 


other poultry. 


16.—Numbers and Values_of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1932-35. 


eee eee eee 


Province and Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
000 000 000 000 
No. No. No. No. g $ $ $ 
Canada— 
TLOTSOS sie sera ntwaenae 3,088,630] 2,984,095] 2,933,492] 2,931,337 141,640] 154,215) 168,132] 189,341 
IMG ehiGOwssaeieecieet 3,594,500) 3,694,000) 3,864,200} 3,849, 200 114,814] 113,115} 110,721} 134,000 
Otheneattle: saeco ce 4,916,600] 5,182,000] 5,087,700] 4,971,400 84,497| 88,452] 84,657| 107,152 
Totals, cattle......} 8,511,100} 8,876,000 8,951,900] 8,820,600} 199,811 201,567) 195,378] 241, 152 
Sheeprecs eee ne 3,644,500] 3,385,800] 3,421,100] 3,399, 100 12,084} 13,549] 14,298) 17,055 
Swale tees. eo teresa a ste 4,639,100} 3,800,700} 3,654,000} 3,549, 200 21,964] 33,804} 36,029] 41,778 
Motalsmecen osscc - ~ - — | 374,999] 403,135] 418,837} 489,326 
P. E. island— 
EROTSCS peer tee ee 29,360 28,905 27,430 27,920 1,644 1,850 2,085 2,289 
Mileh Cows sera: <<. s\s 44,900 46,000 46,300 47,000 1,347 1,196 1,158 1,457 
Other cattle sos. oe 57,900 59,500 50,500 48, 600 869 952 758 1,021 
Totals, cattle...... 102,800 105,500 96, 800 95,600 2,216 2,148 1,916 2,478 
HOSP an are re erases 68, 000 64, 200 54,100 50,200 214 257 216 212 
Soritie: cen ae aeeaak cies 41,500 33, 700 31,500 38,300 215 309 288 468 
Motalses stance oe: - - ~ - 4,289 4,564| 4,505 5,507 
Nova Scotia— 
Fi Grses ine chart ase 42,720 41,590 41,900 41,110 3,418 3,327| 3,478 3,618 
Mileh cows:. 02.2..0.45%% 112,800 119, 600 124,100 116,500 3, 835 3,827 BBN 3,845 
Othercauiiereetaw ks 125,900 126,500 120,300 106, 600 2als 2.607 1,925 2,239 
Totals, cattle...... 238,700 246, 100 244,400 223,100 6,353 6,484 5,276 6,084 
Sheep. 4.7 cbateeeeh sb he 155, 700 148, 300 145,300 132,800 575 584 545 587 
SO. ee eer mera 53,400 42,500 41,600 39,700 434 434 443 521 


Wotals cigs base ores = = = ~ | 10,780} 10,829) 9,742] 10,810 
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16.—Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1932-35—concluded. 


Province and Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
No. No. No. No. i es we 
New Brunswick— 
Ino e . 52,930 52,880 51, 200 Du, 170 4,234 4,653 5,373 
LS 109,300} 110,500) 114,500] 113,600] 3,607] 3205 3,522 
Wthericattic,........2... 111,700 126, 100 112, 200 94,300 1,899 2,144 1,603 
Totals, cattle...... 221,000 236, 600 226, 700 207,900 5,506 5,349 5,125 
- ee eee 131,000 120,300 113, 900 110, 900 468 462 500 
eS ei 96,300 72,700 70,800 79,200 849 680 1,157 
1A a ee ene ~ - - - |} 11,057) 11,144 12,155 
Quebec— 
8S ee a 297,410 267, 600 264,500 266,600] 26,767} 25,690 31,992 
MG COWS: «2. ccc soc 932,800 952,500 947,000 936,300] 27,984) 27,623 31, 834 
Other egtile..«......... 944, 100 807,500 778,600 725,900]| 12,273 9,690 11,614 
Totals, cattle...... 1,876,900] 1,760,000 1,725,600] 1,662,200] 40,257 37,313 43,448 
Prenat. 751,400 666,400 612,000 666, 800 Way: 2,666 3,334 
OS Sy aa 667,300 481,700 551,400 611, 200 4,671 5,299 8,557 
OS a - - - -— || 73,949] 70,968 87,331 
Ontario— 
oS ee 578,000 574, 262 563,700 562,900|| 36,414] 43,070 51,787 
Mayen cows..........—.. 1,175,000} 1, 183,200 1,176,800] 1,181,800 39,950} 40,229 49,636 
ret CAltio:............ 1,354,000} 1,340,600] 1,317,700 1, 287,400!) 27,080} 28,153 37,000 
Totals, cattle 2,529,000] 2,523, 800 2,494,500} 2,469,200] 67,030 68, 382 86,971 
Mae SR 1,040,000} 1,000,900 962,300 945,700 4,077 4,484 Deval 
re 1,375,000] 1,257,900 1,177,900} 1,225,300 7,219} 12,164 14, 887 
GGUS... |... - - - 114,740| 128,100 159,376 
Manitoba— 
ae A 841,500 307,000 296,000 297,000]) 12,977) 13,815 16,038 
Milch cows.............. 257,000 304,500 339,100 329, 800 7,453 7,917 9,894 
iter Gattile............. 477,500 501, 400 455,700 429,700 7,640 8,022 8,594 
Totals, cattle...... 734,500 805, 900 794,800 759,500]| 15,093 15,939 18,488 
Peers. 43 .2.5....... 199, 100 212,800 216,000 218,000 561 Vol 970 
oS a. ay ee 337, 900 262,300 242,000 183, 500 Tes oe 2,188 2,004 
eS a - - - - 29,983] 32,693 37,500 
Saskatchewan— ; 

C2 963,000 946,900 932,200 933,800] 32,742} 35,982 45,756 
Milch cows.............. 453, 600 480,400 556,000 553,900] 13,154} 12,971 15,509 
Other cattle............. 874,000 965, 700 948,500 932,300) 13,984) 14,486 1774 

Totals, cattle...... 1,327,600] 1,446,100 1,504,500] 1,486,200 27,138} 27,457 3a, 220 
Sheep 245, a a 313,700 360,000 448,200 459,700 941 1,246 1,903 
oS a 898,000 648, 600 596, 400 514, 400 3,143 5,059 5,478 
i - - - _ 63,964) 69,744 86,360 
Alberta— 

Horses WEEE TIS oars eee 726,010 706,300 698,300 691,300|| 20,328} 22,602 29,035 
Milch cows............. 424,000 406,500 461,700 464,200), 13,144] 11,789 12,998 
Other cattle.......... 27) 799,600] 1,065,300] 1, 108,500} 1,140,000) 13,593 17,045 21,660 
Totals, Gattle,! <a" 1,223,600] 1,471,800 1,570,200] 1,604,200] 26,737 28 , 834 34, 658 
Sheep AcE Cn 833, 700 664,300 696, 200 639, 600 2,204 ative 2,737 
en Seaman 1,118,000 954,000 896, 100 809, 100 3,667 7,203 8,140 
OPM. .c......: = - - — | 52,966 60,991 74,570 
oad UES ae ie Mat Bees Ea |Past z% pains eg 

British Columbia— 

2 Sg ee 57,700 58, 658 58, 262 59,537 S116 3,226 3,403 

uch cows..........,... 85,100 90,800 98,700 106, 100 4,340 4,358 5,305 
Other catile.........777" 171,900 189,400 195,700 206, 600 4,641 55.008 5,372 

Totals, cattle...... 257,000 280, 200 294,400 312,700 8,981 9,661 10,677 
Sheep 2650 55) Se oa 151, 900 148, 600 173,100 175, 400 760 747 1,021 
=~ 25d5700 47,300 46,300 48,500 414 468 566 

wets... ..c..... - - ~ - 13,271; 14,102} 14,281 15,717 
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17.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 


Correspondents, 1933-35. 


Nore.—Figures for 1925-32 will be found at pp. 272-273 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Province and Item. 


1933. | 1934. | 1935. Province and Item. 


1933. 


1934. | 1935. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— Ontario— 
Hiorseanyaone stiiectee tetas ate 52 57 65 ET ONSOR ish icttarker Merteeeleainle ove 75 81 92 
Milcheeows: asccmen... cet 31 29 35 Milchicowsets: jock dese = etic 34 32 42 
Other cattlecwies <c.-natleelels Wz. 17 22 Othericatiles: sews. cee aos 21 22 29 
Motalkeattloacwsmec-ccseee =< 23 22, 27 Total Cattle ae. « sa.cassars 27 27 35 
Sheen eter treet ees 4-00] 4-18] 5-02 Sheep si erar gece seks 4-48) 5-24] 6-06 
Swine. cartare deh etitecs 8-89] 9-86) 11-77 Swine: clk, acuimnsiscrrmeciane 9-67} 10-00} 12-15 
Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 
IELOTSCSie dele eo eis reies 64 76 82 RLOLSOS oe tee ays ae ears 45 49 54 
Milch cows......... soseyet ici ate 26 25 31 Milehveows ie ctitosnnins oAe es 26 23 30 
Othericattle.- se... ace 16 15 21 Other cattle... escaeae 16 14 20 
thotaleattile. vores. acmeeee 20 20 26 S€otal Cattlors cas «2 i ctawas 20 18 24 
HOOD tee cio niare eeceucneteger 4-00} 4-00) 5-41 Sheepisc hee resect 3-53] 3-49] 4-45 
Swine 65.2.8. eee See 9-16] 9-15) 12-28 GS WAnGleact iia. o sole hear ineen 8-34] 9-32] 10-92 
Nova Seotia— Saskatchewan— 
ROPSGS So hcl eok eae hiss lea tels 80 83 88 HORSES ee ecto 38 42 49 
IMnlGhsCOWsis.. honk. -ures selene 32 27 33 Mile COWS saccteemci cies « 5" 20 24 28 
Othercattlesnscc.. vos cee 21 16 21 Other catues.aen-t tec 15 14 19 
LotalkCattle sn pace oestrone 26 22 PE TotalneattlOma.ckerpeeete | 10 19 18 22 
Shecpmne ts. osthe sees coeke ae 3-94) 3-75) 4-42 Sheep e. bss Bekok tise 3-46] 3-30} 4-14 
Swiheetcnice ne eee er 10-21) 10-64] 13-12 Swine ern enter een ee 7-80} 8-60] 10-65 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
PROTEC te) = aise siecle eaney ae 88 87 = {105 FL Or e600.) -1) bass ho ek acaba oS 32 39 42 
Milehseows. cides. eee 29 28 31 Milelcows sad U2 ks oskescces 29 26 28 
@ther cattle: eer se sccceec 17 15 17 @ther’catilers cian. ae 16 15 19 
‘Totalkeattle. isc ersesesee ss ¥3) 22 25 Totalieattle vy itees cmos 20 18 22 
Sheenkita..yase a eiae sete 3-84] 4-00] 4-51 Sleeps. masests cies eonetebonens 3-54] 3-58] 4-28 
SWinO oie oe aspen emacs ere 9-35] 12-34] 14-61 Siwineic. ce cote emirate neta 7-55| 8-45) 10-06 
Quebec— British Columbia— 
ELOrses)’ Seo nescs ode oeewe es 96 |107 4120 EVOUsGs Ateneo etre 55 56 58 
IMiLGHGOWS?. iene ose. ee eee 29 29 34 METI CHE COWSitere cits cutie tare ated’ 48 48 50 
Other Cattle Gece. scene ore 12 ite 16 @thercattievrccasiade ce or 28 25 26 
Rofalicatble cma ers onetie 21 De 26 ‘Eotal eattviennewncraaneecasr 34 33 34 
Sheenace at asec eer 4-00} 4-00} 5-00 Shea ferenaseice assent 5-03] 5-00} 5-82 
Canoe. a. ..4 eee ne. ose ce 11-00| 13-00} 14-00 WANG. Ga cc Sete RN in arene 9-90| 11-25] 11-66 


18.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 


1934 and 1935. 


482,000 
592,000 


17,000 
17,000 


31,000 
34,000 


11,000 


Bees ay pveraee 
: alue otal : Value 
Province and Item. No. Aap Value. Province and Item. No. Sor 
Head. Hea 
Canada— . $ |p. B. Island— $ 
Hens and ' Hens and 
chickens..... 1934/55,429,500} 0-55 |30,529,000 chickens..... 1934) 753,000) 0-64 
1935|53,062,900} 0-65 |34,570,000 1935} 779,100) 0-76 
Turkeys....... 1934] 2,643,900} 1-26 | 3,323,000|} Turkeys....... 1934 10,900} 1-58 
1935] 2,066,200} 1-88} 3,882,000 1985 9,700} 1-72 
Geese ness. ss 1934] 943,600] 1-09 | 1,032,000) Geese.......... 1934 27,600 Vea 13 
1935} 918,100} 1-38 | 1,263,000 1935 26,300} 1-30 
Duels gene eos 3c: 1934] 781,700) 0-66 514 O00) © Wueks, cs.coi. 1934 16,200} 0-67 
1935} 721,600} 0-80 577,000 1935 15,800} 0-77 


Totals, poultry 1934/59, 798, 700 
1935]56, 768, 800 


— |35,398,000|| Totals, poultry 1934|- 807,700 - 
— |40, 292,000 1935! 830,900 - 


12,000 
541,000 


655,000 
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18.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, as at June 1, 
1934 and 1935—concluded. 


Province and Item. Value | Total Province and Item. Value | Total 
per Value per Value 
Head Hea 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— Manitoba— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1934 0-58 688,000 chickens..... 1934 0-43 | 1,761,000 
1935 0-64 719,000 1935 0-53 | 1,968,000 
POERBUB: <4... 1934 1-94 24,000] Turkeys....... 1934 1-13 605,000 
1935 2-06 24,000 1935 1-76 758,000 
ot 1934 1-50 21,000} Geese.......... 1934 0-80 82,000 
1935] 1-72 21,000 1935 1-08 83,000 
Brecker... i... 1934 0-85 7,000} Ducks......... 1934 0-50 31,000 
1935 0-93 6,000 1935 0-64 27,000 
Totals, poultry 1934 - 740,000] Totals, poultry 1934 - | 2,479,000 
1935 - 770,000 1935 - | 2,836,000 
New Brunswick— Saskatchewan— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1934 0-70 865,000 chickens..... 1934 0:37 | 3,446,000 
1935 0-75 930, 000 1935 0-48 | 4,169,000 
MPO E< <)6:2 1934 2-11 52,000) Turkeys....... 1934 1-02 886,000 
1935 2-44 63, 000 1935 1-62 918,000 
RrOnee.-,....<.. 1934 1-52 24,000] Geese.......... 1934 0-77 111,000 
1935 1-69 26,000 1935 1-02 149,000 
CS 1934 0-89 OF O00 es Ducks se eee. e 1934 0-47 51,000 
1935 1-04 9,000 1935 0-61 63,000 
Totals, poultry 1934 - 950,000} Totals, poultry 1934/10, 434,300 - | 4,494,000 
1935 - | 1,028,000 1 - | 5,299,000 
Quebec— Alberta— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1934 0-74 | 4,995,000 chickens..... 1934 0-39 | 2,727,000 
1935 0-80 | 5,352,000 1935 0-47 | 2,718,000 
Purkeys....... 1934 1-92 242,000] Turkeys....... 1934 1-08 659,000 
1935 2-40 309,000 1935 1-66 721,000 
Oo ae 1934 1-29 90,000/} Geese.......... 1934 0-78 82,000 
1935 1-60 112,000 1935 1-04 110,000 
Diitks......... 1934 0-82 67,000} Ducks......... 1934 0-47 45,000 
1935 0-91 70,000 1935 0-59 47,000 
Totals, poultry 1934 - | 5,394,000] Totals, poultry 1934 - | 3,513,000 
1935 - | 5,843,000 1935 - | 3,596,000 
Ontario— : British Columbia— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1934|21,567,000| 0-62 |13,372;000 chickens..... 1934 0-62 | 2,193,000 
1935/21,731,200| 0-73 |15,864,000 1935 0-68 | 2,258,000 
Turkeys....... 1934 1-82 762,000] Turkeys....... 1934 2-06 76,000 
1935 2-32 978,000 1935 2-56 94,000 
ree e...'.... 1934 1-27 578,000} Geese.......... 1934 1-44 13,000 
1935 1-56 709,000 1935 1-78 19,000 
Ducks. ........ 1934 0-72 260,000 Ducks......... 1934 0-83 33,000 
1935 0-88 312,000 1935 0-95 31,000 
Totals, poultry 1934 ~ {14,972,000}, Totals, poultry 1934 - | 2,315,000 
1935 — {17,863,000 1935 - | 2,402,000 


Production and Value of Wool.—The production of wool in Canada is 
placed at 19,371,000 lb. from 3,401,695 sheep and lambs in 1935 as compared with 
19,544,000 Ib. from 3,423,951 sheep and lambs in 1934. Table 19 gives the total 
estimated production and value of wool for the years 1926 to 1935. 
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19.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Canadian Wool Clip, 1926-35. 
Norr.—Sheep on Indian reserves included. For the years 1915-25 see p. 274 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 
eee SSooaa><—<—wmanayo> 


Production | Average 


Year. Sheep. of Price per lb Value. 
ool. of Wool. 
No. lb. cents. $ 
ALOVIGy, Sy Sek ee, aa SIRE Lorn, Sar ioe coin 6 Moutedo od 3,144,348 | 17,959,896 23 4,131,000 
(CGi sO Oe ie ot re Proto coo mobo} y 3,265,727 | 18,672, 766 22 4,108,000 
fo I Se Ce ee Be Ai Cin rea Lice Daron ocCO 3,418,992 | 19,611,430 26 5,099,000 
TODO ee ane the 4) an ovens avarnensatenmuencrars -cualePenet metekoretets feveks 3,638,972 | 20,283,000 22 4,470,000 
(OSORIO ee ae ici ctetteienetoer. oho cree 3,698,800 | 21,016,000 Bl 2,311,000 
AS U2 ire Se RS ge A Si ers ath ph emery COP CCC TI ORCC 3,608,000 | 20,365,000 8 1,644,000 
Lo Oy Se PS eee RNG he irc Coe Ohno oe 3,647,207 | 20,518,000 5 1,093, 800 
TOR SCE Bw ae Ce Mee netic oP Eaten Seer okees, Levene 3,388,552 | 19,268,000 10 2,005,000 
11139 MMe LR a RD EN ecg Ce OSES 3,423,951 | 19,544,000 101 1,899,000! 
TOS Deen... Sekt xc) Se, SNe Bee al eC aaa era 3,401,695 1 19,371,000 12 2,232,000 


1Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Egg Production.—Table 20 gives the estimated numbers of egg-producing 
hens, quantities of eggs produced, prices and values, by provinces, for the years 
1933 to 1935 inclusive. These estimates were made on a somewhat different basis 
to those shown in previous editions of the Year Book. The data for egg-laying hens 
were calculated from the numbers of mature birds shown in the June surveys, 19383 
to 1935, with reductions to allow for cocks and cockerels. The production of eggs 
per hen and the average prices shown in the table were made with the assistance and 
advice of extension workers and poultrymen connected with the provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 


99.—Annual Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, by Provinces, 1933-35. 


eee ee eeEEEeEE—E——E—E——EE———EEeEEee—————————e 
ee 


Number of | Production | Number of Price 
Province. Year. Laying of Eggs Kegs Per Value. 
Hens. per Hen. | Produced. Dozen. 
dozens. cts. $ 
Piince Edward Island.......... 1933 483, 000 93 3, 743, 000 13 487,000 
1934 462,000 92 8,542,000 14 496, 000 
1935 480, 000 91 3, 40, 000 17 619, 000 
Nova Scotia......° Te areata eae 1933 624, 000 96 4,992,000 le 749,000 
RE 1934 622,000 90 4,665, 000 18 840,000 
1935 575,000 91 4,360, 000 22 959, 000 
New: Brunswick. ......0-...+-3- 1933 663,000 96 5,304, 000 15 796, 000 
; 1934 627,000 96 5, 016, 000 17 853, 000 
1935 619, 000 95 4,900, 000 20 980, 000 
Gilebecsa. se ceenieee ss amit tan 1933 | 38,251,000 108 | 29,259,000 | — 16 - - 4,681,000 
1934 3,295,000 112 30, 753, 000 18 5, 536, 000 
1935 | 38,280,000 112 | 30,618,000 19 5,816,000 
ON Gao Sac Rets i. Se See 1933 | 8,299,000 115 | 79,532,000 15 11, 930, 000 
1934 | 8,257,000 118 | 81,194,000 18-5 15, 021,000 
1935 | 8,265,000 119 | 81,961,000 19 15,573,000 
Manttobateeececs estes. ccm seer 1933 | 2,065,000 103 | 17,725,000 11 1,950,000 
1934 1,954, 000 102 16, 609, 000 12 1,993,000 
1935 1,937,000 104 16, 787,000 14-5 2,434,000 
Saskatchewan. teed «care 1933 5,072, 000 98 .| 41,421,000 id 2,899,000 
1934 5, 028, 000 98 41,062,000 10-5 4,312,000 
1935 5, 208, 000 99 42,966, 000 12-5 5,371,000 
PN ll ofesr Ut Wace eee oto SETA RATIO OS 1933 3,314,000 100 27,617,000 uf 1,933,000 
1934 3,187,000 : 101 26, 824, 000 10 2,682,000 
1935 3,025,000 101 25,460, 000 12-5 3,183,000 
British: Columibtas- meee cae sake 1933 1,151,000 132 12,661, 000 17 2,152,000 © 
1934 1, 256, 000 130 13, 607, 000 20 2,721,000 
1935 1,205, 000 128 12, 853, 000 22 2,828,000 
Canad aati) sa.neees. 8. oasis ee 1933 | 24,922,600 107 |222, 254,000 12 27,577,000 
1934 | 24,688, 000 108 |228,272,000 15 34, 454, 000 


1935 | 24,594,060 109 /228,540, 000 17 37,763,000 


a 
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Subsection 4.—Dairying Statistics. 

The dairy industry is dealt with under the following headings: total milk 
production; butter and cheese; miscellaneous factory products; and, finally, the 


total value of the dairy production of Canada. For the year 1935 preliminary 
estimates have been made which will be revised when annual returns are available. 


Total Milk Production.—The data presented in Table 21 represent the 
quantities of dairy products expressed in terms of milk. The total milk production 
for 1935 is estimated at 16,310,836,700 lb., a decrease of 18,448,700 Ib. or 0-11 p.e. 
from the previous year. 

Decreases in the dairy butter made on farms and in the quantities of milk other- 
wise used were entirely responsible for this decline, the production of all other 
products being greater in 1935 than in 1934. 


21.—Total, Dairy Production of Canada Expressed in Pounds of Milk, 1926-35, 
and by Provinces, 1935. 


Total Made into Butter. Made into Cheese. Miscel- Whole 
Province. Milk Coane haem ace at SOUS Milk | 
Production.| Dairy. | Creamery. ie aEG Factory. iba toirie F thera 
etch Ib. Ib. Ib. Pe helt lin 
Canada, 1926... .|14,591,873,000 25223,950,000) 4,148,469,000) 5,788, 000/1,923,394,000/254, 072, 000) 6,036,200,000 
1927.. . |14,825,821,000)|2,223,950,000/4,143,077,000| 4,653, 000 1,546,237,000| 287, 417, 000|6,620,487,000 
1928... .|14,512,899,000/2,106,900,000|3,933,513,000| 4, 873, 000|1,619,348,000| 296, 254, 000/6,552,011,000 
1929... .|14,349,023,000/2,060,080,000|3,998,667,000 5,490, 000 1,329,959,000 307, 725, 000/6,647,102,000 
1930... .|15,126,459,000|2,283,152,000| 4,348,431,000 9,115, 000) 1,333,977,000/312, 800, 000/6,838,984,000 
1931. .. .|15,772,852,000|2,418,488,000|5,289,612,000/10, 095, 000) 1,276,315,000| 252,532, 000) 6,525,810,000 
1932... .|15,917,868,000)/2,503,381,000|5,009,790,000|11, 503, 000/1,349,872,000/219, 571, 000) 6,823,751,000 
1933... .|16,048,724,900/2,492,799,000|5,132,233,800/10, 565, 400/1,244,840, 700/243, 716, 000|6,924,570,000 
19342, ,. ./16,329,285,400|2,573,186,000 5498, 082,300| 11,372, 400/1,112,682,400/259, 459, 300 6,874,503,000 
1935. 
P.E. Island..... 140,726,600} 43,824,000] 38,907,400 3,400} 2,564,800 672,000} 54,755,000 
Nova Scotia..... 458,057,400) 154,292,000} 114,711,400] 336,000 — | 15,420,000} 173,298,000 
New Brunswick..| 403, 234,000} 157,090,000} 67,465,700 58,000} 3,070,300) 2,930,000} 172,620,000 


Quebes.......... 4,316, 624,000) 331,813,000 1,708,906, 600 2,809,000} 227,998,400} 18,321, 000|2,026,776,000 
Ontario.:........ 6,518, 664,500} 735, 230, 000/1,937,497,200] 1,461,000] 843,583,300]194, 040, 000 2,806,853,000 
Manitoba........ 1, 064,056,100) 216,543,000) 504,060,700] 1,848,000] 16,318,400] 6,683,000 318,603,000 
Saskatchewan... .|1,519,042,500| 496,877, 000 534,918,500] 1,646,000] 6,720,000] 4,863,000] 474,018,000 
a, aa 1,384, 250,300) 304,330,000) 543,697,300] 2,520,000} 15,288,000] 5,653,000 512,762,000 
British Columbia} 506,181,300] 63,675,000] 141,419,800] 728,000 8,493,500} 44,865,000} 247,000,000 


—————————— eee OO | | | 


Canada, 1935... .|16,310,836,700 %5503,674,00015,591,584,600/11, 409, 400/1,124,036,700!293, 447, 00016,786,685,000 


1The data in this column for 1933-35 include the ice cream made in specialized ice-cream plants and 
confectionery establishments. *Figures for 1934 have been revised since the publication of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 

Butter and Cheese.—The butter output of creameries in 1935 was 238,854,600 
lb., a gain of 4,001,639 lb., or 1-70 p.c., over the previous year, and 12,899,354 lb., or 
5-71 p.c., over 1931—a record year up to that time. Dairy butter production in 
1935 was 106,949,000 Ib., a decrease of 2-78 p.c. Butter reached its maximum 
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O ch 
exportation in the year ended June 30, 1983, when 34,128,944 lb. were exported. 
For the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1935, the exports were 7,697,000 lb. and the 
imports were 148,541 lb. The apparent consumption of butter in 1935 is estimated 


at 338,396,970 Ib., or 30-91 lb. per capita. 


The quantity of factory cheese made in Canada during 1935 is estimated at 
100,360,300 lb., an increase of 1,013,683 lb. or 1-02 p.c. Cheese made on farms is 
estimated at 1,018,300 lb., an increase of 7,0001b. Since 1926, as shown in Table 22 
there has been a significant reduction in cheese manufacturing. The decrease re- 
corded between 1933 and 1934 was greater than that shown between 1932 and 1933, 
but the most outstanding decline occurred in 1927 and a lesser decline in 1929. In 
1868 the quantity of cheese exported from Canada was 6,141,570 lb.; in 1904 it 
reached its maximum exportation of 233,980,716 lb. For the calendar year ended 
Dec. 31, 1935, the exports were 55,718,700 lb. The apparent consumption of cheese 
in 19385 was 39,572,341 lb. or 3-61 lb. per capita. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
domestic consumption represented only 39-03 p.c. of the total cheese production 
of the Dominion. 


2%.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1926-35, and by Provinces, 1935. 


Province. Dairy Creamery Total Farm-made| Factory Total 
Butter. Butter. Butter. Cheese. Cheese. Cheese. 
Ib. re SN Ib. lb. lb. lb. 

Canada, 1926...... 95,000,000) 177,209,287] 272,209, 287 516,745] 171,731,631] 172,248,376 

5 ae ee 95,000,000) 176,978,947) 271,978,947 415,417) 138,056,908] 138,472,325 

1928.20.02. 90,000,000) 168,027,039] 258,027,039 435,059) 144,584,619] 145,019,678 

1929 Boos 88,000,000) 170,810,230] 258,810, 230 490,000) 118,746,286) 119,236,286 

1980...... 97,529,000) 185,751,061) 283,280,061 813,000) 119,105,203) 119,918,203 

A9SLS SPS: 103,310,000) 225,955,246) 329,265,246 901,300) 113,956,639) 114,857,939 

LB eee rere 106,936,400) 214,002,127! 320,938,527 1,027,100) 120,524,243) 121,551,343 

193381,..... 106, 485,000] 219,232,500] 325,717,500 943,300) 111,146,500] 112,089,800 

nV BE Be Se. 109,918,000} 234,852,961) 344,770, 961 1,011,300) 99,346,617] 100,357,912 

1935. 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,872,000 1,662,000 3,534, 000 300 229, 000}. 229,300 
INO Va SCOUlN ot aren eee 6,591,000 4,900,100} 11,491,100 30, 000 - 30; 000 
New Brunswick............ 6,710, 000 2,881,900 9,591,900 5,000 274,100 279,100 
Ourebecnay, store nite 14,174,000} 72,999,000} 87,173,000 251,000} 20,357,000) 20,608,000 
Ontariok (ae ES ee ee 31,407,000} 82,763,700] 114,170,700 130,000} 75,319,900) 75,449,900 
Manito bare. a. caries ee 9,250,000} 21,531,900} 30,781,900 165,000} 1,457,000 1,622,000 
Saskatchewan nae eee 21,225,000} 22,850,000} 44,075,000 147,000 600, 000 747, 000 
Al betta sec: nese. soe 13,000,000} 23,225,000] 36,225,000 225,000 1,365,000 1,590,000 
British:@olumbiasw ...eee- 2,720,000 6, 041, 000 8,761,000 65, 000 758,300 823,300 
Canada, 1935....... 106,949,000) 238,854,600} 345,803,600 1,018,300) 100,360,300) 101,378,600 
1 Figures for these years revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. e 


Miscellaneous Factory Products.—The production of condensed milk in 
Canada in 1935 is estimated at 8,911,000 lb. as compared with 9,126,805 Ib. in the 
previous year. Evaporated milk increased from 56,464,804 Ib. to 66,433,000 Ib. 
The production of all concentrated whole-milk products amounted to 77,879,000 Ib. 
in 1935 as compared with 67,721,530 Ib. in 1934. The production of concentrated 
milk by-products amounted to 26,964,000 lb. in 1935, (according to provisional 
figures), of which 18,672,000 lb. was skim-milk powder. In 1934 the production 
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of skim-milk powder was 16,868,214 lb. Thus concentrated whole-milk products 
increased 15 p.c. and concentrated milk by-products increased 6-12 p.c. Ice 
cream made in factories in 1935 amounted to 4,514,998 gallons as compared with 
4,120,911 gallons in 1934, an increase of 9-56 p.c. 


—Quantities and Values of Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1933-35. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—[_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— eT 


Quantities. Values. 
Product. 
1933. 1934. 1935.1 1933. 1934. 1935.1 
iti Wei ke fade leg abou Lier se. af, uses [>of 
CoNCENTRATED Wuork-Mi.K 
PRopucts— 

Condensed milk.............. 9,899,331] 9,126,805] 8,911,000 840, 106 873,333 852,000 
Evaporated milk............. 53,420,684) 56,464,804) 66,433,000] 3,335,684] 3,461,237] 4,067,000 
BU POWER Sindee coe eibn sie se 1,178,755} 2,002,829] 2,421,000 135, 608 226,132 273,000 
Cream powder...... ise Pele. 34, 138 37,353 24,000 10,575 12,150 8,000 
Condensed coffee............. 75,396] 89,739] 90, 000 9,600] 12,2221 12,000 
rns 64,608,304| 67,721,530] 77,879,000) 4,331,573] 4,585,074] 5,212,000 

ConcenTRATED Mik 

Byr-Propucts— 

Condensed skim milk......... 4,101,870} 4,408,742} 3,982,000 196, 402 222, 255 - 201,000 
Evaporated skim milk........ - 61,822 140, 000 - 1,100 2,000 
Skim-milk powder........... 13,307,471] 16,868,214 18, 672, 000 848,766] 1,106,852] 1,224,000 
Condensed buttermilk........ 1, 227, 663 471,182 356, 000 106 10, 613 8,000 
Buttermilk powder 5 aT eae 1,229,459] 1,463,223) 2,603,000 58,948 79,187 141,000 
oo a rr 737,816} 1,904,340) 1,067,000 71,494 188, 107 105, 000 
ce) a a ee 68,973 232,548 144, 000 4,138 13, 953 9,000 
OMAN Peon ke 20,673,252] 25,410,071 26,984 000) 1,205,315) 1,622,067] 1,690,000 
a ais 4,066,209 4,120,911; 4,514,998] 5,160,497) 5,279,017} 5,800,111 
Ne os 05 0 5 hoa maha - ~ = 871,946] 1,133,279} 1,268,268 


See ee en ee ape a ee 
1Provisional estimate. 2Gallons. 


Total Value of Dairy Production.—The value of all dairy products in 1935 
is estimated at $191,495,823 as compared with $183,791,221 in 1934, an increase of 
4-19 p.c. The value of the dairy production of ‘Canada in 1935 was the highest 
since 1930 and shows an advance of $32,421,690 or 20-38 p.c. over the low value 
recorded in 1932. All products increased in value. The prices of creamery butter 
during the first quarter of 1935 were lower than in the same period of the preceding 
year; the midsummer decline was about the same as usual, but as the season 
advanced butter prices were higher than in the same period of 1934. The value 
per lb. of creamery butter, as deduced from Tables 22 and 24, represents an average 
of 21-3 cents in 1935 and 20-5 cents in 1934. Total butter shows a value of 
$68,986,600 in 1935, an increase of $3,326,000 as compared with 1934, while total 
cheese was valued at $11,202,223 in 1935, an increase of $1,304,602. 
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24.—Value of Dairy Production of Canada, 1926-35, and by Provinces, 1935. 


: Home Mise. Milk ; 
: Dairy Creamery Factory : All 
Province. Butter. Butter. ee Cheese. eo Othenwies Products. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Canada, 1926....| 28,252,777 
1927....| 30,435,121 
1928....| 29,103,000 
1929....| 28,929,000 
1930....| 27,385,000 
1931....| 21,450,000 
1932....| 15,311,000 
1933....| 16,623,000 
1934....| 17,492, 000 


61,753,390} 80,240/28,807,841 |17, 767,271 | 140,643, 460/277, 304,979 
65,709,986) 70,654/25,522,148 |18,879,335 | 154,257,346/294, 874,590 
64,702,538} 82,000/30, 494,463 |20,581,490 | 152, 661,856)297, 625,347 
65,929,782) 82,800/21, 471,330 [22,091,945 | 153,238, 000/291, 742,857 
56,670,504) 115, 555/18,089,870 |21,074,228 | 101,230, 000/237, 068,157 
50,198,878) 108, 500)12,824,695 |16,550,619 | 78,876,000)191, 389, 692 
40,475,479) 94,120/11,379,922 |13,112,612 | 71,627,000/159, 074,133 
43,546,109} 94,021 11, 5127, 984, 13,804,553 | 78,016,000|170,828, 667 
48,168, 6002 100, 021 9,797, 6002 15,081, 4002) 84,974, 000/183, 791, 2212 


1935. 
Prince Edward Island.. 341,000 362, 300 t 23 26,300 53, 000 531,000} 1,432,623 
INOVaiSCotlaeee aes cn a 1,516,000] 1,225,000} 3,000 - 670, 000 2,272,000) 5,918,000 
New Brunswick........ 1,476, 000 657,100} 1,000 32,300 226,000 1,917,000} 4,632,400 
Quebec.t:.. sen eee 2,736,000} 14,745,800} 28,000] 2,239,300 | 1,975,000 | 24,539,000] 48,222,100 
Ointarion: nee nee cr 5,308,000} 18,870,100} 18,000] 8,285,200 |10,330,000 | 39,700,000] 85,072,300 
Manitoba waeotas. s. 1,434,000; 4,306,400} 12,000) 162,300 560, 000 2,955,000} 10,467,700 
Saskatchewan.......... 2,972,000} 4,684,300] 16,000 72,000 412,000 4,626,000] 13,773,300 
Alberta... Pees «tee 1,950,000} 4,552,100} 22,000) 163,800 430, 000 6,303,000} 14, 260,900 
British Columbia...... 449,000} 1,401,500] 16,000} 110,000 | 2,038,000 3,308,000) 7,716,500 


ee ee ee ee ey 


Canada, 1935.... "18,182, 000 50,894,600! 111, 023'11, 091,200 '16,694,000 | 86,151, 000'191, 495,823 


1 The data in this column include the value of skim milk and buttermilk for the years 1930-35. For 
all Canada this was $8,430,000 in 1935 as compared with $8,177,600 in 1934, $7,617,000 in 1933, $7,074,000 in 
ft gee 381,000 in 1931, and $12,503,000 in 1980. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year 

00 


Subsection 5.—Fur Farming. 


In view of the fact that fur production from farms has always been included 
with general statistics of fur production, and because of the increasingly large pro- 
portion of fur production of animals reared on fur farms, material of this subsection 
is now combined with Chapter X under the new title ‘Fur Resources and Fur 
Production’’. 


Subsection 6.—Horticulture. 


The statistical treatment of horticulture is necessarily confined to commercial 
fruit growing, vegetable growing and floriculture, although production in private 
gardens for home use is unquestionably in larger volume than production for sale in 
the case of vegetables and flowers. Of the three branches of commercial horti- 
culture, fruit growing is the most important. 


The native fruits of Canada, with the exception of the eee and the 
cranberry, are not cultivated on a commercial scale. Among the introduced fruits, - 
the apple holds the premier place in Canadian fruit growing, the value of the com- 
mercial production of this fruit averaging over 9 million dollars annually for the 5 
years 1930-34. |Animportant subsidiary of the grape-growing industry is the manu- 
facture of native wines, which increased from an estimated value of $560,000 in 1917, 
the earliest year available, to $5,541,000 in 1929, with a value of $3,566,159 in 
1934. For a fuller discussion of fruit farming in Canada, the reader is referred 
to pp. 242-247 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. Closely associated with fruit 
farming is the tree nursery industry. 


Satisfactory annual statistics are not available at present regarding ihe com- 
mercial production of vegetables, but important information on the subject is 
obtained through the decennial census and will be found under census statistics. 
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Census Statistics of Fruit and Vegetable Production.—Much of the most 
valuable statistical information regarding the production of fruit and vegetables 
in Canada can be obtained only through the medium of the decennial censuses. 


Fruit.—In the course of each census a record is obtained of the numbers of the 
different kinds of fruit trees and of grape vines of bearing age or planted out but not 
_ yet of bearing age at the date of the census, in addition to the acreage devoted to 
orchard, vineyard and small fruit. Furthermore, an accurate check is made upon 
the annual estimates of fruit production by obtaining from each producer a state- 
ment of the quantities and values of different kinds of fruit produced. Such infor- 
mation obtained through the census is summarized in Tables 25 and 26. A 
notable fact shown in Table 25 is that the number of bearing trees of each kind of 
fruit, with the exception of pears, and of those not of bearing age, except peaches, 
as well as the total acreage in orchard, were less in 1931 than in 1921 or 1911. The 
smaller number of trees planted out in 1931 as compared with previous censuses 
indicated a continuation of the decline although in the case of peaches the figures 
point to the probability of some prospective increase in acreage. In the case of 
grapes, the Census of 1931 showed a large increase in bearing vines, while the number 
of young vines not yet bearing indicated the possibility of a further increase of more 
than 50 p.c. in productive vineyard. The total acreage of vineyard was at a record 
level. The acreage devoted to small fruits has shown very little expansion over the 
past 20 years. 


25.—Fruit Trees, of Bearing Age and Not of Bearing Age, and Acreages of Fruit in 
Canada, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Of Bearing Age. Not of Bearing Age. 
Item. Le ee 
1911. 1921. 1931.4 1911. 1921. 1931.4 
No. No" No. No. No. No. 
Trees— ; 
PAN OS MEg re ne oT oe. 10,617,372 | 9,794,234 | 8,649,536 || 5,599,804 | 2,668,098 2,171,806 
Pan Loe ei ee oes 839, 288 1,023,679 678, 216 1,056,359 172,542 359,512 
ok 581, 704 496,610 512,081 385,538 177, 292 169,305 
er rr 1,075,130 | 982,190 787, 881 637, 220 269, 983 213, 880 
os a eee ‘741,992 686, 608 612,918 495, 082 199,979 193,984 
Totals, Trees..... ++] 18,855,486 | 12,983,321 | 11,240,632 || 8,174,003 | 3,487,894 3, 108, 487 
Ce 2 2,956,784 | 4,699,581 2 201,383 2,599, 253 
Acreages of Fruit—3 acres. acres. acres. 
SS” 403,596 297,053 268, 925 - - - 
Wamevard ds... 9, 836 7,090 16, 159 - - - 
Cg i 17,495 17,741 18, 822 - - - 
1JIncludes crab-apple trees. 2Not given. 3 Including acreages not of bearing age. 


_ 4 Figures for this year have been revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


There was a comparatively small number of specialized fruit farms in Canada 


— in 1981. Of 728,623 occupied farms only 7,977 or 1-1 p.c. reported more than 300 


trees. Only those farms with over 300 trees can really be considered as specialized 
fruit farms, since 300 trees represent 7 to 10 acres of apples or 3 to 4 acres of other - 
tree fruits. On p. 279 of the 1934-35 Year Book a table appears showing numbers 
of farms reporting orchards according to size of farm, grouped by the number of 
trees per farm. It was not possible to show the total number of trees in each 
group; had this analysis been available it is probable that a large proportion of thé 
total trees would be found to be on the farms with over 300 trees per farm. By 
far the largest number of specialized fruit farms are from 10 to 200 acres in size. 
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Table 26 shows that, in spite of the decline in bearing trees, when allowance is 
made for annual variations in crops, production has been fairly well maintained, 
due, no doubt, to the trend for fruit production to shift from an incidental depart- 
ment of the general farm to the specialized commercial fruit farm, where improved 
practices are followed in the selection of productive varieties and in general methods 
of culture. In small fruits there was a notable increase recorded in 1930 in the 
production of loganberries, while the production of currants and gooseberries has 
declined to little more than a third of that of 1910. 


26.— Quantities and Values of the Production of Tree Fruits and Small Fruits in 
Canada, 1910, 1920 and 1939. 


Quantities. Values. 
vw‘ unshtdlis Bei fe OS deri! gee Eee 
Kind of Fruit. 
‘ 1910 1920 1930.4 1910. 1920.4 1930.4 
$ $ $ 
Applesticnaeintes teen. bush. 10,618,666 | 17,485,895 | 15,549,768 3 15,018,875 | 10,462,068 
Péachesi: cosseitoncies 646,826 | 1,077,195 759,789 3 1, 280,773 1,004, 994 
eds ir Reriie cos EE eas cs 504,171 520,330 643, 434 3 714, 206 637,083 
Plums<e.2). so0 sea ee sé 508,994 809,363 598, 889 3 977,441 585,444 
Cherries... cc nsetine + oi WY 238,974 485,128 391,766 3 1,155,386 1,185,545 
ROGRISy atari wee sree - - - 9. 728,533 | 19,146,681 | 13,875,134 
Grapes2et i... Ae Ib. | 32,898,488 | 33,269,412 | 42,038, 663 3 2,338,700 1,131,850 
Strawberries.......... qt. | 18, 686, 6622] 15,658,346 | 16,780,770 3 2,977,749 2,186,525 
I Re: %-}0) 0):) 9 0 (=: oo 8,360,518 | 6,861,642 8 1,952,845 1,190,676 
Loganberries.......... ie 5 205,740 1,343,731 3 50,403 138,020 
Blackberries.......... ig 3 495,845 619,064 3 115,938 78,610 
Currants: cae <S 3 830 609! SO Ten) | Se en 3 256, 184 163, 228 
Gooseberries......... “ le aaah 593,714 579,413 3 94,745 63, 369 
Other small fruits sf 9,000, 208 2 141,822 242,614 3 21,156: 28, 436 
TBOtalsu.e: seco eee - ~ -|| 3,052,592 | 7,807,720 4,980,714 
Grand Totals........ - - — || 12,781,125 | 26,954,401 | 18,855,848 


1 Includes crab apples. 2 Quantities in boxes in 1910. 3 Not given separately in 1910. 
4 Figures for this year have been revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Vegetables ——In view of the fact that so large a proportion of vegetables is 
grown either in gardens for home use or else is sold directly from producer to con- 
sumer on public markets in urban centres, an accurate record of production can only 
be obtained through the individual enumeration at the decennial:census. The total 
value of vegetables grown on farms in 1930 was $28,069,494, of which total $15,373,- 
574 represented the value of vegetables grown on farms for home use and $12,695,920 
vegetables grown on farms for sale. Comparable figures for 1920, when the general 
price level was very much higher, were: total value $20,073,782; for home use 
$13,907,856; and for sale $6,165,926. The figures for either census do not include 
vegetables grown elsewhere than on farms, t.e., in the private lots and gardens of 
people other than farmers and market gardeners. The statistics of Table 27 deal 
only with vegetables grown for sale by farmers and market gardeners and are exclu- 
sive of vegetables grown for home use, which in both censuses had a larger value, and 
are also exclusive of vegetables grown elsewhere than on farms. The figures in- 
dicate a large expansion in the production of vegetables for sale during the decade. 
The expansion has been particularly marked in those vegetables such as tomatoes, 
sweet corn, green beans, green peas and asparagus, which form the chief crops for 
the vegetable-canning industry. 
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27.—Areas, Quantities and Values of Vegetables Produced for Sale on Farms in 
Canada, 1920 and 1930. 


Areas. Quantities. Values. 
Kind of Vegetable. bee See 
1920. ~ 1930. 1920. 1930.2 1920. 1930.2 
acres. acres. bush. bush. $ $ 
Le ee 668 1,392 143,599 410, 156 127,400 257,563 
A 5 i ee 3,234 6,673 814, 701 1,758,491 706,457 1,006, 229 
Cantaloupes and melons..... 562 1,273 94,020 220,375 138,507 2538, 184 
DeENOR ne Ors . : 938 3,016 219,973 933,313 173, 003 548, 690 
Cauliflowers................ 224 1,766 | ~ 47,462 462,605 67, 237 428, 687 
ES eee ae 1,520 3,803 264,490 800, 403 311,916 622,368 
Green beans..............5. 752 3,407 90,900 473,541 117,189 424,573 
UTES Eo Ss Se Pa ee 1,689 15,120 155,039 1,443, 808 220,651 1,054,115 
2 SS SS a ate 3,595 5,055 1,051,201 1,432,263 946,176 1,040,590 
Mweel COT). 2....5 0.25 62.. 7,329 28,135 753 , 288 3, 682,537 558,077 1,334,706 
mamatoesiscs oc c. S. 10,624 27,978 2,597, 256 7,202,396 1,953,454 3,899, 200 
bunches. bunches. 
PPPRSUR eS... 0) cos Se cs. 194 1,379 415,585 | 3,279,554 65,214 305, 895 
heads. heads. 
Celery...... Spa achontnne Ob tine Bye 652 1,043 | 5,041,687 | 11,067,724 427, 036 523, 737 
LT eae ae 404 1,100 || 2,872,608 | 11,659,624 148, 110 398, 650 
Totals! .........., 33,238 103,836 - — || 6,165,926 | 12,695,920 
1 Totals include other less important vegetables. * Figures for this year have been revised since 


publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—Table 28 shows the estimated 
quantities and values of commercial fruits produced in Canada in 1933 and 1934. 


Owing to changes in the method of collecting these Statistics, in some instances 
they cannot be considered as strictly comparable with those published in previous 
editions of the Year Book. Figures for the years 1923-31 on the old basis will be 
found at p. 1054 of the 1932 Year Book. 


28.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Commercial Fruit Production in Canada, 
1933 and 1934. 


"5 5a memmemsasmssasseeessesessssessess 


1933.1 1934, 

; : Se | et 2 ESI net Sa ee ee ae 

Kind of Fruit. Total Average Total Total Average Total 

Quantity. Price. Value. Quantity. Price. Value. 
oo Sk ee ee SS ES) eS Ge, Shes Sonate | noes a 

No. $ $ No. $ $ 

0 brl. 5,473,200 | 1-92 | 10,529,000 4,247,400 | 2-15 9,182,900 
eee bush. 489,032 | 1-19 583, 000 440,800 | 1-34 592,900 
Plums and prunes......... a 246,713 1-11 274, 000 240,200 | 1-53 369, 500 
SS eae rs 823,350 | 1-40 1,155,000 443,800 | 2-32 1, 033, 600 
MMS yo ee.. 4 34,100 | 2-99 102,000 100,800 | 2-43 244,900 
Ser es 236,767 | 2-17 515,000 194,700 | 2-34 457, 100 
Strawberries.............. qt. 22,829,040 | 0-09 1,966,000 20,239,900 -10 2,070, 100 
Maspberries.............. y 6,317,560 | 0-12 756, 000 5,835, 200 “14 824, 300 
No  . ,, lb. 42,486,200 | 0-015 653, 000 48,565,000 -02 984, 200 
Totals AS OE @ pie Sie «0 01 0 6 8.6 = * 16, 533, 600 <=] wes 15, 159, 500 


1 Figures for this year have been revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


The Tree Nursery Industry.—The first’ Canadian commercial nursery was 
established near Fonthill, Ont., and it was followed within a few years by the estab- 
lishment of a nursery in Toronto by a Rochester, N.Y., firm. Since that time the 
industry has spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are over 200 
firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including fruit trees. 
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°9._Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, Sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1931-34. 


Kanter Numbers Sold. Values. 
Tree, Bush or <a or’ 
Plant. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1938. 1934. 
No. No. No. No $ $ $ $ 
Apples— 
arhvieere cer 42,455 46,575 41,281 49,932 ieees 15s7o2 14,485 16, 833 
OES U os Saami A So 42,352 65,567 56, 046 51, 637 13,965 19,746 18,014 16,980 
Viti eaeee dpoos 151,831) 175,383) 188,361! 149, 500 Isofe ol Wrie 59, 887 47,080 50,705 
Crab apples..... 8,328 9,179 11, 648 16,767 3,301 2,928 3,610 4,902 
Totals, Apples. 244,966] 296,704!| 247,336 267, 8386 91, 663 98,313 83, 189 89,420 
PGarsee.s0. a ees 41, 268 AD oo 49,480 67, (13 20,570 19,161 22,617 29,449 
Jeaibaoy=|, Se Mees Sroic.d Bic 37,168 35,012 42,205 41,630) 18, 555 14,421 16,627 16,108 
Reaches... ose ae 72,190 80,471 | 135,045 97,385 17,815 17,798 33, 640 22,859 
Cherries) sass 48,396 44,732 46, 264 43,318 25, 024 oT 1G lez On 08 18,505 
Amricots) «.4.2nes 926 608 2,215 4,414 497 182 575 959 
Nectarines........ 55 31 26 Bs, 28 16 13 18 
Quinces i -.cessael 157 42 55 52 86 21 28 26 
Blackberries...... 27,838 31,932 24,888 27,432 1,294 1,216 996 915 
(Currants saree sae 65,777 57,004 OME 61,841 6,377 4, 687 5, 883 5,873 
Grapes. ..4. sce < 483,734| 208,825.) 148, 126 210,618 39, 126 13 , 267 12,463 20,384 
Gooseberries...... 30,866 34,917 36, 425 39, 672 §,005 3,674 4,317 5,001 
Raspberries....... 603,076] 681,256] 721,969 765, 732 26, 666 27,395 24,657 26, 253 
Loganberries...... 7,148 1,168 803 411 2,539 113 2 Way. 57 
Strawberries...... 1,539, 159] 1,619,719 [1,064,787 | 1, 164,396) 14,661 122360 9,490 9,525 
Totals-.¢-. : - - - - 269,906] 233,790] 235,375) 245,352 


1Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Floriculture.—Tbe total value of floricultural and decorative plants grown in 
Canada and sold during the year ended May 31, 1934, was $1,420,029, as indicated 
by Table 30. 


30.— Quantities and Values of Floricultural and Decorative Plants Grown in Canada 
and Sold during the year ended May 31, 1934. 
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Average Total Average Total 
Whole- | whok Whole- | Whole- 
Description. Quantity. sale : = Description. Quantity. sale sale 
Price Value Pnce Value. 
per Unit. ene: per Unit. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 

Outdoor roses...... 392, 294 0-16 63,284] Flowering plants 

Ornamental for indoor use... 295, 216 ~ 113, 628 
trees (ever- Decorative 
STEEN) ® weaeanamete 121, 249 0-49 59,080] - plants for indoor ; 

Ornamental ISOsn eee Gens 99,566 ~ 31,834 
trees (decidu- 111, 862 0-34 38,044|| Flowering bulbs 683, 613 0-04 25,538 
OUR) Shs «ese Cut flowers, 

Shrubs for out- : grown indoors... |22,521, 427 - 876, 203 
door planting.... 489 384 0-15 71,319]| All other varie- 

Perennials..5....-- 344, 639 0-10 Sood ties, including 

Brennials-eeeeaaecr 25,418 0-08 2,061 the above grown 

Bedding plants OuLdOOrSs-ee ce: - - 17,408 
for transplant- | es 
TM ears niece 2,596, 156 - 88,013] Total Value..... - - 1, 426, 029 


Subsection 7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained on pp. 
247 and 248 a description of the process of making maple sugar. Table 31 gives 
the production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 1933, 
1934 and 1935 as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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31.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1933-35. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
—<—$<—<—___—_— Value 
Province and Year. Average Average of Sugar 
Quantity. | Pricerer}| Value. || Quantity. | Price per Value. and 
lb. allon. Syrup. 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia..... 1933 46,980 23 10, 805 8,353 1-92 16, 038 26,843 
1934 108, 650 26 28,250 18,500 1-90 35, 150 63,400 
1935 94,570 26 24,590 10, 664 2-08 21,650 46,240 
New Brunswick. . 1933 130,170 15 19,526 14,679 1-68 24,661 44,187 
1934 94,7401 il 16,100 5,800 1-72 10,000 26,100 
1935 135,170 18 24,330 12,986 1-85 24,020 48,350 
Quehecs: 22. .,.+ 6. 1933] 5,400,300 8 432,000 844, 700 0-99 836,300 || 1,268,300 


1934} 4,275,000! 10-5 448, 9001 


1, 282, 5001 1-14 | 1,462,1004] 1,911,0001 
1935) 5,747,900 10-4 595,800 1 


1,581,600 -06 | 1,671,500} 2,267,300 


aber. 0.0... 1933 207,680 18 37,382 394,583 1-73 682, 629 720,011 
1934 462,300 18 83,200 531,600 1-80 956,900 | 1,040,100 
1935 561,320 17 95,425 645,519 1-65 | 1,065,105 || 1,160,530 

Canada......... 1933] 5,785,130 9 499,713 || 1,262,315 1-24 | 1,559,628 || 2,059,341 
1934} 4,940, 6901 12 576, 4501) 1,838, 4001 1-34 | 2,464,1501] 3,040, 6001 
1935! 6,538, 960 li 740,145 ll 2,250, 769 1-24 | 2,782,275 | 3,522,420 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

The table shows that for the whole of Canada there were estimated increases 
of 1,598,270 lb. of maple sugar and 412,369 gal. of maple syrup and an increase of 
$481,820 in the combined value of the two products in 1935 as compared with 1934. 

Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada: 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
burg in Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with a plant at Raymond, 
Alberta. Table 32 shows the area, yield and value of sugar beets grown in Canada 
in the years 1925-34. 


32.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets in Canada and Quantities of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1925-34. 
Nore.—For the years 1911-20, see the 1932 Year Book, p. 1057. For 1921-24, see the 1933 Year Book, 


p 
2 


Sugar Beets. 
: Quantity and Value of Refined 
Year, Area on Total saa Total Beetroot-Sugar Produced. 
Grown. ee Yield. per Ton: Value. 
; acres. - tons. tons. $ $ lb. $ taped 
a 34,803 10-63 | 370,047 7-27 | 2,688,302 | 72,819,919 | 5,206,624 7-14 
UTE Be 30,073 8-90 | 267,754 8-54 | 2,286,761 || 70,388,105 | 4,269,076 6:07 
ieiewseess 25, 961 7:96 206, 713 9-73 2,012,134 || 60,969,131 3,694,303 6:06 
BOZO Soro. 34,323 7-14 244, 930 8-33 2,041,465 || 64,653,348 3,340,571 5-17 
HL, Sn 32,556 7-23 235,465 8-84 2,080,996 || 69,399, 213 3,335,344 4-81 
Linh ar 40,532 9-80 397,576 8-25 3,278,625 || 94,624,700 | 4,529,944 4-79 
in ae 43 , 337 10-06 435,992 7°32 3,190,198 |107, 139, 129 4,794,551 4-48 
ar 44,817 11-28 505, 671 6-16 3,113,942 132,016,859 5,789,205 4-39 
ESS eae 43,807 10-10 442,391 6-31 2,790,929 131,392,501 5,713,181 4°35 
UOC Sani 38,495 10-72 412,672 6-30 2,599,982 114,002,950 | 4,714,625 4-10 


The yields in 1934 of the largest beet-growing countries, in thousands of short 
tons, were as follows: Germany, 11,458; France, 11,406; U.S.S.R., 10,472; United 
States, 7,481; Czechoslovakia, 4,675; England and Wales, 4,516; Italy, 2,923; 
Poland, 2,889; Sweden, 2,052; Netherlands, 1,968; Belgium, 1,863; Austria, 1,530; 
Denmark, 1,155; Hungary, 1,017. 

6302—17 
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Tobacco.—In 1934, the commercial tobacco crop of Canada amounted to 
38,734,000 pounds from 40,963 acres, as compared with 44,904,000 pounds from 
46,898 acres in 1933. The farm value of the tobacco crop for 1934 is estimated at 
$7,232,100 as compared. with $6,531,200 for 1933. 


Table 33 lists the acreages, quantities produced and average yields per acre 
for the years 1925-34. Census figures from 1900 to 1921 and annual figures from 
1921 to 1924 were given at p. 284 of the 1934-385 Year Book. For further details, see 
the March number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


33.—Acreages and Yields of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1925-34. 


Areas. Yields. Average Yields. 
Year. —--———— a == 

Quebec. | Ontario. | Canada.?| Quebec. Ontario. |Canada.2| Quebec. | Ontario. | Canada.? 

acres. acres. acres. 000 1b. | 0001b. | 0001b. || lb. per | lb. per | lb. per 

acre. acre. acre. 

O25 se See orale rere 9,554 18, 261 27,825 8, 632 20, 623 29, 266 910 1,130 1,052 
19267 ares 9,808 23,4938 33,356 8, 693 20, 064 28, 824 886 854 864 
TOY ee 5 os cement ger 10,018 33,650 | 44,028 7,824 35, 622 43,910 769 1,095 997 
1:92 Ssxpemaeitee oo ees 10,368 32,654 43,138 8,546 33, 266 41,976 824 1,019 972 
LOO ereriorat cack: 9,300 26,910 36,310 8,380 27,419 29, 886 901 795 823 
LOBOS ease ate 8,450 | 32,805 41,444 8,021 28,617 Blea tall 901 876 886 
(ey MER Saree one 7,330 | 47,360 55, 060 6,340 44,770 51,300 865 945 932 
LCR aes alerts, Siete 8,520 45,106 54,138 7,952 45,760 54,094 933 1,014 999 
LOSSee Paes ake 6,090 | 40,2711) 46,898} 6,095 38,5001} 44,904! 1,001 956! 9571 
OS de ater ek eaerenccteol 8,175 32,329 40, 963 7,070 | 31,400 38, 734 865 940 946 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 2The totals for Canada include 


small amounts produced in other provinces, principally in British Columbia. 


Flax Fibre.—Table 34, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, production 
and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1926 to 
1935. Figures for the years 1915 to 1925 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 
Year Book. 


34.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Fiax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1926-35. 


Production. | Values. 


Year. Area... |——— —||—— — 
Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres. bush. lb. tons. $ $ $ $ 
192625 cee eee oe 4,025 48,300 - 22075 96, 600 - 111,250 | 207,850 
ODT Sess See es ae 4,260 36, 080 - 4,260 108, 240 - 213,000 321, 240 
G28 2508 web he oe 6, 880 41, 280 = 6, 880 165, 120 - 344, 000 509, 120 
1929 crccdetei terest 6, 280 32,970 - 4,500 156, 607 - 236, 250 392, 857 
WOS (ee Air veasiccns xalex: 6,148 62, 232 - _ 6,086 96, 684 - 273,870 370,554 
POST eee ere ccrecshesrs 4,220 35,870 25,000 3,019 53, 805 4,000 120,760 178, 565 
LOS 2h heton athe: 5, 135 35,945 200, 000 3,002 56, 156 18,000 95,964 170,120! 
T0838 sau one lees 5,091 30,546 ~ 3,055 65, 227 ~ 96, 233 161,460! 
HOSA Set to. Merten ate 5,965 41,755 45,000 4,361 128 , 268 7,200 114, 450 249,918 
193552 ¥. See Bre he 6, 200 37,200 90,000 5,950 142, 800 16, 200 162, 250 321, 250 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Hives and Honey.—The data on apicultural production in Canada for the 
years 1933 and 1934, as given in the following table, have been furnished by the 
provincial Departments of Agriculture and compiled in consultation with the 
Dominion Apiarist. The estimates for Ontario have been compiled on a new basis 
and are not strictly comparable with estimates published previously. Values are 
as quoted by the provincial Departments and represent for the most part average 
wholesale prices; for British Columbia, the values, as in previous years, have been 
calculated on what is considered a fair average of the wholesale and retail prices. 


Statistics of beeswax, where not furnished by the provinces, have been estimated 
at 1-2 p.c. of the honey crop and valued at the average price of 25 cents per pound 
in 1934 and 23-4 cents per pound in 1933. 


Table 35 shows for Canada, by provinces, the number of beekeepers, number 
of hives, average production per colony, and the production and value of honey 
and wax for the years 1933 and 1934. The increase in quantity of honey in 1934 as 
compared with 1933 was 1,353,966 lb. or 5-9 p.c., and in value $234,845 or 11-7 p.¢. 


Figures of honey production, as at the Censuses of 1921 and 1931, were given 
at p. 285 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 


35.—Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax in Canada, by Provinces, 
1933 and 1934. 


Honey. Beeswax. 
sot 
: ||F Value 
Province Hives. || Aver- Aver- Honey 
and Year. 
age Total age TFetel Prat and 
Yield Pro- Price Vietine neniok Value. Wax. 
per duction. per < : 
Hive. lb 
No. lb lb cents. $ Ib $ $ 
Prince Edward 
Tsland =. ... 1933 1 1 12,000 12-0 1,400 144 34 1,434 
1934 a 1 5,500 8-5 468 66 Ve 485 
Nova 
Scotia...... 1933 1,348 51-2 68,998 12-7 8,783 828 194 8,977 
1934 1,300 39-2 51,000 15-4 7,850 612 153 8,003 
New 
Brunswick. . 1933 1 * 50,000 12-0 6,000 600 140 6,140 
1934 1 1 75,000 12-4 9,375 900 225 9,600 
Quebec....... 1933 70,530 57-3 | 4,024,900 11-0 447, 800 53,700 | 18,700 466,500 
1934 71,382 68-0 | 3,654,800 10-0 356, 700 50,700 | 10,100 366, 800 
Ontario....... 1933 198, 000 60-0 |11,870,000 7-4 895, 000 143,900 | 28,800 923 , 800 
1934 187, 000 65-0 |12, 155, 000 8-4 |1, 028,500 150,700 | 37,700 1,066, 200 
Manitoba..... 1933 28,000 136-0 | 3,800,000 8-0 304, 000 45,600 | 10,670 314,670 
1934 41,701 112-0 | 4,669,158 8-6 400, 252 44,998 9,000 409, 252 
Saskat- 
chewan..... 1933 8, 823 104-9 925,546 10-8 99,786 11,107 2,599 102,385 
1934 11, 225 57-6 647, 232 11-2 72,419 7,767 1,942 74,361 
Alberta...... 1933 5,800 172-4 | 1,000,000 9-0 90,000 12,500 1,500 91,500 
1934 9,391 159-7 | 1,500,000 10-0 150, 000 18,750 2,810 152,810 
British 
Colum bia.. . 1933 22,009 54-6 | 1,164,350 14-0 157,200 11, 643 2,900 160, 100 
1934 22,260 60-4 | 1,512,070 14-5 219, 250 15,120 By 7) 223, 030 
Canada. . . 1933 - - 122,915,794 8-8 |2,009,969 280,022 | 65,537 2,075,506 
1934 - ~ 124,269, 760 9-2 |2,244,814 289,613 | 65,727 | 25310, 541 


1 Information not available. 
6302—173 
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Subsection 8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The cost of farm labour reached its highest 
point in 1920. In the next two years there was a rapid drop, while from 1923 until 
1929, there was little change. The years 1930 to 1933 showed continuous marked 
reductions in the average value of yearly wages and board, following the downward 
trend of the prices of farm produce. In 1934 and 1935 slight increases were 
registered. 

In Table 36 the values of wages and board are given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1930 and 1933-35, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being 
made in all cases between wages and board. 


36.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 


Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930 and 1933-35. 
Nore.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 


, Wages Wages 
Province. Year.|| Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Board Board 


PE, Island oc... 1914 15 5 10 8 25 13 || 101 40 | 120 96 | 221 | 136 


Nova Scotia..... 1914 20 7 11 8 31 15 |} 169 59 | 132 96 | 301] 155 


New Brunswick.. 


1Revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 
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36.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930 and 1933-35—concluded. 


Nore.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Province, ‘Year.|| Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 

Board. Board. 

M F M F M F M. F M F M F 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
POOLATION . «dss. 1914 19 7 13 10 32 17 141 52 156 120 297 i Wi? 
1920 52 25 23 19 15 44 474 259 262 211 736 470 
1930 31 21 20 17 51 38 304 229 228 194 532 423 
1933 17 12 15 13 382 25 159 123 166 141 325 264 
1934 18 12 15 13 35 25 | 173 | 187] 171] 150] 344 287 
1935 20 12 16 14 36 26 || 187] 137] 185 | 150] 372 287 
Manitoba........ 1914 24 9 15 13 39 22 184 70 180 156 364 226 
1920 70 34 28 24 98 58 || 650] 312] 325] 247] 975 559 
1930 BY 18 21 18 53 36 || 298] 194] 238] 204] 536 398 
1933 15 8 14 12 29 20 143 89 164 140 307 229 
1934 16 8 15 13 ol 21 149 92 163 141 312 233 
1935 Ui 9 15 12 32 21 160 92 163 140 323 232 
Saskatchewan...} 1914 24 9 17 14 4] 23 162 67 204 168 366 235 
1920 ai 35 30 25 102 60 667 364 336 289 |1,003 653 
1930 37 21 23 19 60 40 340 215 253 212 593 427 
1933 16 8 15 12 31 20 144 85 161 137 805 222 
1934 16 8 15 12 31 20 153 89 166 141 319 230 
1935 18 9 5) 13 33 22 1% 96 172 144 345 240 
a 1914 24 10 16 14 40 24 173 68 192 168 365 236 
1920 76 36 31 26 107 62 697 360 341 278 |1,038 638 
1930 37 21 23 20 60 41 342 223 256 222 598 445 
1933 19 10 15 13 34 23 170 109 174 152 344 261 
1934 19 11 16 14 35 25 178 113 172 150 350 263 
1935 21 11 16 14 oy 25 189 115 178 156 367 271 

British 

Columbia ..... 1914 27 13 21 18 48 31 208 108 252 216 460 324 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flax seed and rye in the Winnipeg market—basis, in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur—will be found for each month from January, 1934, to 
December, 1935, in Table 37. The average monthly prices of flour, bran and shorts 
at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and Duluth for 1935 are given in 
Table 38. 

The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for 1934 in Table 39 and the average monthly 
prices in 1935 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 40. 
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37.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax Seed and Rye—basis, in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur—1934-35, and Yearly Average Prices for crop years 
ended July 31, 1926-35. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, 
eRe No.1N. |No. 2 G.W.|No. 3 C.W.|No. 1 C.W.|No. 2 C.W. 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1926.... 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1927.... 146-2 58-8 72°7 195-0 99-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1928.... 146-3 65-2 85-3 189-9 129-9 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1929. . 124-0 58-8 71-4 202-2 100-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1930... . 124-2 58-6 60-0 247-5 80-2 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1931. .-. 64-2 29-9 28-4 114-1 34-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1932... 59-8 31-4 37:3 93-7 40-0 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1933.... 54:3 26-4 32-3 90-6 37-8 
1934. 
ANE NA Heart an ancttin abana oon Ge DOODOr 65-0 33-5 38-8 148-0 45-9 
Is OMIRVAyE Goats oo odb on bb Good ws Coane ob. 65-6 33-8 40-0 150-6 46-6 
March oe sce be Sor ees Sarde oe 66-4 33-6 39-8 149-6 46-0 
ATs So an toe Ie ee eae Se ee 65-5 32-4 36-9 149-9 44-0 
1 6 SU eet CRE he: Pa. ep cent 70-6 34-6 38-0 157-3 46-4 
Junes J. tte eM Ss ie eee ee 77-1 37-8 43-6 161-3 53-4 
Duly: .s Boe acta Be Soe bh Slow coer tee brenee te 82-0 38-8 45-9 159-8 57-9 
NW ANN Foo, conc G 4a SO Un Men S OeOB Io Mae 86-0 43-6 56-6 162-6 68-8 
September... oistne adugae~ aah: 6 teen 82-3 45-8 58-5 151-6 66-0 
(OYcivol 6s sew see PO ole aan Gopi oder 78-1 41-5 51-6 133-6 55-8 
Novembere. 2 aott cts cena ne 36 eae 79-6 44-1 52-0 134-3 55-9 
December. kb ck fee ee ee 79-1 44.3 54-9 140-1 59-0 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1934. ... 68-1 33-9 38-8 148-0 47-5 
1935. 

DanUAL Vane ee eee eee 79-0 44.3 50-4 143-6 54-4 
ODLUAEV ee. Sen re wake etal cle teases 79-5 42-8 46-9 142-3 50-6 
Migircla Stee. he See sh a Rees See 2 81-9 Al-1 44-8 138-4 49-0 
Avpeil oreeas 2:4 en 0 he gone as see 87-6 42-3 45-9 140-9 51-6 
Moo oats boca Ans oye ener 85-8 40-9 42-3 134-0 46-0 
Jere Saree aa en eics cee teuie or oem a 81-9 39-8 39-1 121-4 41-1 
Fat Re ces eee eee es 81-4 42-9 35-5 122-6- 36-1 
Augnsthve. $22 ceed oe Ga cease ieee 84-5 36°4 33-9 123-8 36-5 
Septemiper...tss- .scpee eee se sha smmed 90-3 36:0 35-8 136-4 40-5 
October sae para: eee ates Oe 90-8 34-0 33-9 141-1 42-3 
INPEniaemi OOS Behe esos dob oes eo oh Ghe Domes 85-8 314-9 33°3 141-1 41-1 
AD Levers OVS) Pha) WANE Aeon 6 Sok ooo on Teale ato 84-6 29-8 33-9 145-8 41-6 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1935.... 81-9 42-8 48-2 138-6 52-9 


38.—Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1935. 


Sources: For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U. 8. cities, 
the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Norn.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 


Montreal. Toronto. 


Flour, First First 
Month. Flour, | Ontario, Patents | Patents 
First |Delivered| Bran. Shorts. Flour Flour Bran. Shorts. 
Patents.! at (Jute (Cotton 
Montreal. Bags). Bags). 
per brl. | per brl. | per ton. | per ton. |) per brl. | per bri. per ton. per ton. 
1935. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Januapy.fs-- 5-25 4-45 28-50 29-50 5-25 5-40 28-00 29-00 
February... 5-20 4-45 26-14 28-29 5-20 5-40 28-00 29-00 
Mareh. S22.. 5-36 4-34 26-71 27-63 5-36 5-50 27-00 28-00 
DTI ean 5-51 4-22 27-43 28-11 5-51 5-80 27-50 28-50 
May-bi-taete 5-26 4-08 27-71 28-67 5-26 5-40 28-00 29-00 
Junelsor ate 5-02 3-77 25-83 26-83 5-02 5-00 | 25-20-26-00 | 24-00-25-00 
July lee 5-05 3-39 22-56 24-54 5-05 5-20 | 22-20-23-00 | 24-00-25-00 
iNugusty ase 5-28 3-31 21-25 23-27 5-28 5-40 | 21-75-22-75 | 23-50-24-50 
September. . 5-63 3-49 19-75 20-40 5-63 5-80 | 19-50-20-25 | 21-00-21-75 
October..... 5-83 4-25 20-71 21-71 5-83 5-90 20-40 21-40 
November.. 5-67 3°91 19-61 20-61 5-67 5-80 19-00 20-00 
December. . 5-76 3°74 20-86 21-86 5-76 5-80 20-40 21-40 


1 Carload lots—Montreal rate points, which included the Toronto district also. 
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Winnipeg. Minneapolis. Duluth. 

Month. Flour. Bran. Shorts. Flour Bran. Shorts. Flour.. 

per brl. | per ton. | per ton. per brl per ton. per ton. per brl 

1935. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Se 4-80 26-50 27-50 || 7-46-7-76 | 27-12-27-87| 27-00-28-00 7:45-7-60 
2 4-85 25-00 26-00 || 7-46-7-75 | 26-12-26-50| 25-75-26-12 7:44-7-59 
SO es arias 5-02 23-80 24-80 | 7-26-7-56 | 24-70-25-40] 24-60-25-30 7:40-7:55 
BMPS he ot 5-28 22-00 22-75 || 7-69-7-91 | 25-66-25-83] 26-50-26-80 7:76-7:91 
We eee ihe os cece 5-20 25-75 25:75 || 7-33-7-55 | 25-12-25-37] 28-37-28.988 7-71-7-86 
UN) 05 ee Mae 4-92 22-80 22-80 7-05-7-32 | 20-00-20-70 23-55-24 -30 7-08-7-22 
fo a 4-98 21-25 21-25 |) 7-69-7-87 | 16-87-17-25] 19-12-19-62 7-76-7-91 
1 ee a a eal 5-18 19-00 19-00 | 8-08-8-41 | 15-75-16-12] 17-50-17-62 8-25-8-40 
September........... 5-35 19-00 19-00 || 8-54-8-71 | 14-62-15-00] 16-25-17-37 8-40-8-55 
fo i 5-74 19-00 19-00 || 8-66-8-96 | 15-20-15-70! 16-50-17-10 8-58-8-73 
Noventber.........:. 5-62 19-00 19-00 || 8-29-8-67 | 15-25-15-75| 15-25-16-00 8- 23-8 -37 
December........... 5-48 19-00 19-00 ' 8-44-8-75 | 15-80-16-55! 16-15-16-80 8-33-8-48 


39.— Yearly Average Prices per C 
Source: Markets Intelligence Divisi 


wt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1934. 


on, 


—= 


Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Year and Item. Toronto. | Montreal. 
ed $ $ 

Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good and choice 4-85 5-14 
Steers, up to 1,0501b.,medium....................1|. 4-19 4-11 
teers, up to 1,0501b.,common....................... 3-14 2-99 
Steers, over 1,050 ]b., good and choice 5-54 5-17 
Steers, over 1,0501b., medium........................ 4-92 4-06 
Steers, over 1,050lb.,common....................... 3-95 3-28 
Bioters; 200d dnd choice............................ 4-73 3-82 
rete MOMIUN ©... eo. o.oo 4-00 3-11 
alves, fed, good and choice.......................° 6-53 5-42 
meee tee, MCU oo. elec s,s es cs 5-60 4-60 
Calves, veal, good and choice.................... 6-54 5-69 
Calves, veal, common and medium................. 5:07 4-18 
ee OPE Me Sera can. Vs !asy a) thagesis «fogs s Ges hverrel, Cee 3:17 3-13 
| ieclel Se i Re ec nies Romans Del 2-74 
ee ee Et ee 3-00 3°35 
Stocker and feeder SEGCLS 2 OOCae eee reeked an ihren eM 3-07 - 
Stocker and feeder Sipers) Commoner, sea ah ee 2-66 = 
Stock cows and heifers, good....................... 1) = = 
Stock cows and heifers, common..................._ = = 
See? Seen Poe i ee: 9-10 9-06 
Ess Nt toa. ber he te 8-60 8-64 
ETS Ie ee ere nL ea en Ua 8-05 8-29 
EME Te) ria toca. el eaia le 7-60 8-22 
Mogevlights and feeders........................ 7-90 8-55 
zambs, good handy weights......................... 7-17 6-22 
ambs, common, all weights......................... 5-75 4-65 
Sheep, good handy weights.................000000001 2-87 2-88 


Winnipeg. | Edmonton. 
$ $ 
4-40 3-83 
3-16 3-05 
1-85 1-74 
4-16 3-84 
2-94 2-85 
1-93 1:67 
3-65 3-24 
2-47 2-29 
5-07 4-11 
3-78 2-90 
4.75 3-67 
2-96 2°31 
2-47 1-93 
1-74 1-30 
1-81 1-33 
2-00 2-08 
1-13 1-45 
1-58 1-57 
0-97 1-03 
8-12 7-89 
7-65 7-41 
7-14 6-93 
7-32 6-34 
6-89 6-50 
5-38 4-68 
3-43 3-16 
2-02 2-98 


49.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 1935 


Market and Item. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.) May. | June. July. | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Nov.| Dee 
Montreal-— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers, up to 1,050 Ib., 

good and choice....| 5-43 | 5-74 | 6-27 | 6-73 7-29 | 6-92 | 6-83 | 6-12 | 6-22 | 5-29 | 5-67 | 5-95 
Heifers, good and 

Costly er 4-46 | 4-36 | 5-10 | 5-34 | 5-89 | 5-82 | 5-28 | 4-48 | 4-43 4-04 | 4-17 | 4-65 
Calves, veal, good and 

(ol 2 ns 7-92 | 8-03 | 6-80 | 4-96 | 5-27 | 5-94 | 5-81 | 6-73 | 7-77 8-19 | 8-37 | 9-27 
Hogs, bacon.......... 8-41 | 8-46 | 8-34 | 8-83 | 9-37 |10-02 | 9-69 | 9-73 | 9-40 9-13 | 8-16 | 8-27 
Hogs, butchers....... 7-92 | 7-96 | 7-84 | 8-83 | 8-87 | 9-53 | 9-17 | 9-23 | 8-91 8-65 | 7-67 | 7-78 
Lambs, good handy 

a 6-14 | 6-70 |14-821)11-361/11-461) 9-25 | 7-58 | 6-80 | 6-31 6-62 | 7-41 | 7-96 

eep, good handy 

She ct a nie 3-03 © 3-66 ! 4-45 | 3-55 | 3-78 | 2-88 | 2.34 | 2.69 | 2.99 2°85 | 3-18 | 3-79 


——___. 


1 Spring lambs, 
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40.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal 
Markets, 1935—concluded. 


Market and Item. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.} Dec. 


ee | aes | ns as | a fe 


Toronto— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 


good and choice....| 4-50 | 4-97 | 5-74 | 6-12 | 6-39 | 6-43 | 6-17 | 6-05 | 6-02 | 5-13 | 5-16 | 5-59 
‘Heifers, good and 

CHOIGOrs moe sae ae 4-49 | 4-88 | 5-69 | 6-01 | 6:32 | 6-39 | 6-16 | 5-97 | 5-99 | 5-01 | 5-11 | 5-55 
Calves, veal, good and 

ChOIee. seh acetate 7-72 | 7-52 | 7-38 | 7-29 | 6-69 | 6-50 | 6-53 | 7-58 | 8-45 | 8-56 | 8-97 | 9-60 
IELOPS 5 DACONG Sees. co 8-56 | 8-60 | 8-18 | 8-74 |-9-39 | 9-92 | 9-65 | 9-91 | 9-38 | 8-94 | 7-99 | 8-40 
Hogs, butchers....... 8-01 | 8-05 | 7-63 | 8-19 | 8-84 | 9-37 | 9-10 | 9-36 | 8-83 | 8-39 | 7-44 | 7-85 
Lambs, good handy 

WOeISLESHehe soe ete 7.55 | 7-13 | 7-14 | 7-00 | 8-36 | 9-22 | 8-37 | 7-26 | 6-88 | 7-06 | 7-74 | 8-77 
Sheep, good handy 

WIZ NUS wae te cae 3-36 | 3-74 | 3-61 | 3-57 | 3-03 | 2-56 | 2-20 | 2-94 | 3-16 | 3-39 | 3-72 | 4-14 

Winnipeg— 

Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 

good and choice....| 4-08 | 4-94 | 5-87 | 6-28 | 6-66 | 6-30 | 5-62 | 5-63 | 5-11 | 4-61 | 4-88 | 4-95 
Heifers, good and 

Choices fener -nacte 3-84 | 4-25 | 4-78 | 5-30 | 5-62 | 5-26 | 4-90 | 4-67 | 4-01 | 3-46 | 3-86 | 4-04 
Calves, veal, good and 

CHOICE: ohn ee ree 6-39 | 5-99 | 5-75 | 5-92 | 5-34 | 5-18 | 4-54 | 5-50 | 5-62 | 5-88 | 6-18 | 7-23 
;ogssbaconeenn yc ser 7-45 | 7-39 | 7-51 | 7-68 | 8-24 | 9-06 | 8-58 | 9-14 | 8-46 | 7-92 | 7-16 | 7-42 
Hogs, butchers....... 6-96 | 6-86 | 7:00 | 7-17 | 7-77 | 8-56 | 8-07 | 8-65 | 7-97 | 7-41 | 6-66 | 6-94 
Lambs, good handy 

Welg hbase ea. 6-01 | 6-02 | 6:18 | 6:27 | 7-87 | 7-09 | 6-04 | 5-58 | 5-35 | 5-82 | 6-68 | 7-37 
Sheep, good handy | 

WielS HiGSaat.serecie ee 2-25 | 2-00 | 2-04 - | 2-50 | 3-08 | 2-32 | 2-10 | 2-00 | 2-25 | 2-25 | 2-35 

Calgary— 


Steers, up to 1.050 lb., 


good and choice....| 4-11 | 4-66 | 5-61 | 6-14 | 6-23 | 5-89 | 4-99 | 4-18 | 4-00 | 4-00 | 4-19 | 4-63 
Heifers, good and 

Choice eee eee 3-54 | 3-75 | 4-50 | 4-90 | 5-29 | 5-09 | 3-81 | 3-53 | 3-35 | 3-26 | 3-40 | 3-54 
Calves, veal, good and 

CHOICOM Nee eee eee 3-69 | 4-50 | 5-40 | 5-50 | 5-71 | 5-57 | 4-17 | 3-74 | 3-65 | 3-74 | 3-75 | 4-00 
ocembacon pr acer 7-09 | 7-23 | 7-32 | 7-50 | 7-98 | 8-68 | 8-48 | 8-80 | 8-27 | 8-26 | 7-13 | 7-17 
Hogs, butchers....... 6-58 | 6-74 | 6-82 | 7-00 | 7-50 | 8-18 | 7-91 | 8-29 | 7-80 | 7-76 | 6-63 | 6-67 
Lambs, good handy . 

Welo hh CSaate itera 5-06 | 5-17 | 5-00 | 5:00 | 5-43 | 7-18 | 5-61 | 5-18 | 5-10 | 4-81 | 5-20 | 6-26 
Sheep, good handy 

WEIGNUS scm aucren aelerons - = = = = = = = = = - | 3-25 

Edmonton—. 


Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 


good and choice....| 4-41 | 4-81 | 5-58 | 5-99 | 5-95 | 5-62 | 5-25 | 3-96 | 3-95 | 3-98 | 4-04 | 4-51 
Heifers, good and 

CHOICE se. ee aa ine 3-73 | 3-82 | 4-40 | 4-78 | 5-09 | 5-22 | 4-97 | 3-62 | 8-50 | 3-32 | 3-22 | 3-56 
Calves, veal, good and 

ChOiCGM cE caae eee 4-39 | 4-50 | 5-41 | 4-87 | 4-63 | 4-23 | 3-40 | 3-88 | 4-20 | 4-36 | 4-14 | 4-58 
Mors; bacon... re 7-25 | 7-06 | 7-37 | 7-42 | 8-00 | 8-67 | 8-19 | 8-31 | 8-22 | 7-97 | 6-97 | 7-17 
Hogs, butchers....... 6-76 | 6-56 | 6-86 | 6-92 | 7-47 | 8-16 | 7-68 | 7-79 | 7-70 | 7-42 | 6-47 | 6-66 
Lambs, good handy 

Welg hts peer cee 5-50 | 5-43 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 6-01 | 5-25 | 4-72 | 5-60 | 4-94 | 5-29 | 6-72 
Sheep, good handy 

weights7, ...0.0-c0" 3-50 | 3-50 | 3-25 | 3-25 = |°3*255]/*3-25 | 3-15 |°2" 75 72-75 | 3-119) oro0: 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for their crops have been collected annually since 1909 through 
the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office or the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have been calculated for 
each crop and for the field crops as a whole. In calculating the index numbers in 
the present instance, the base period used is 1926. Index numbers have been 
calculated of the yields of the various crops from year to year. From these data 
index numbers of the value of all field crops, weighted according to the quantity 
produced in each case, have been obtained. The results of these calculations are 
presented in Table 41. 
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EEE EES SS ee See a ee 
41.—Index Numbers of Producers’ Bre pera Commodities, for Canada, 

1 1 = ° 
Norr.—A verage Prices, 1926=100. 
For the formule used in the calculation see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January, 1936, p. 18. 


Index Numbers. 


Aver- a 

Field Crop. age 
ce 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 

$ 
Wrat foe tt ES 1-09] 61-5] 111-9] 83-5} 120-2] 178-0] 185-3] 217-4] 148-6| 74-3] 78-0] 61-5 
et Ee he ee 0-48] 66-7] 100-0] 75-0} 106-3] 143-8] 162-5] 166-7| 110-4] 70-8] 79-2] 68-8 
Be Say has. 0-52) 80-8] 115-3] 100-0] 158-8] 207-7] 192-3] 236-5] 159-6] 90-4] 88-5] 80-8 
Epa ae! Bd) se 0-77] 85-7] 107-8] 100-0] 142-9] 210-4] 193-5] 181-1] 172-7] 93-5] 75-3] 63-6 
Lo eee 1-75} 63-4] 83-4] 94-3] 126-9] 202-3] 170-9] 163-4] 138-3] 112-0] 105-1] 98-3 
Bees sts 60,08: 2-64] 71-2} 87-5] 115-5] 204-5] 282-2] 204-9] 169-7] 147-0] 109-8] 108-0] 100-8 
Buckwheat........... 0-87| 73-6] 82-8] 86-2] 123-0] 167-8] 181-6] 172-4] 147-1] 102-3] 96-6] 96-6 
Mixed grains.......... 0-66] 83-3} 100-0} 86-4] 133-3] 175-8] 172-7] 206-1] 136-4] 93-8] 90-9] 89-4 
Flaxseed. ..........0. 1-62] 59-9} 63-6] 93-2] 125-9] 163-6] 193-2] 254-9] 119-8] 88-9] 106-2] 109-3 
Corn for husking...... 1-00] 64-0} 71-0] 71-0} 107-0} 184-0] 175-0} 134-0] 116-0] 83-0] 83-0] 92-0 
Pomtods. fy, 1-47} 55-8! 55-8} 68-0] 91-8] 115-0} 110-9] 107-5] 110-2 87-1] 61-2] 69-4 
Turnips, etc.......... 0-60} 93-3] 90-0] 80-0] 130-0] 153-3] 141-7] 163-3] 138-3] 111-7] 90-0] 98-3 
Hay and clover....... 12-13} 94-6] 117-3] 118-4] 95-6] 85-2} 134-0] 170-8] 215-2] 194-2] 111-0] 90-4 
manta. Neo 10:11] = - - - - - | 286-8] 327-6 —- | 127-3] 34-3 
10 eee 13-30} 89-1] 106-5] 95-3} 80-4] 87-1) 134-1] 164-3] 178-8] 150-0] 96-0] 87-1 
Fodder corn.......... 4-88] 98-0) 100-6] 100-6} 100-8] 105-3] 126-0] 141-8] 158-8] 144-5] 101-8] 94-7 
Sugar beets........... 6-45} 94-9} 92-9] 85- 96-1) 104-7} 158-9] 168-4) 198-4] 100-8] 122-2] 100-5 
All Field Crops...... - | 69-6} 98-3} 83-7] 106-7] 138-7] 158-5] 178-7] 149-3] 101-1] 86-6] 72-4 
Pa a Ne a 
Field Crop. - | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
Wheat... 02227! 111-9] 112-8] 100-0] 91-7] 73-4] 96-3] 44-9] 34-9] 32-1] 44-9] 56-02] 56-0 
Oe en 102-1] 87-5] 100-0] 106-3] 97-9] 122-9] 50-0] 50-0] 39-6] 54-21 66-72] 50-0 
aa 134-6] 101-9} 100-0] 126-9] 107-7] 113-5] 38-5] 50-0] 44-2] 57-7] 90-42] 53-8 
Seine 128-6] 100-0] 100-0] 106-5} 102-6] 109-1] 26-0] 36-4] 35-1] 49-3] 63-62] 33-8 
oS Nicene aaa 100-0} 94-3} 100-0} 100-6] 105-7] 117-7] 84-0) 48-0] 48-6] 57-1] 60-0] 62-3 
Boas Gress Fecha ss, oe: 104-9} 97-7] 100-0] 87-9) 135-2] 125-0] 86-0] 26-1] 20-8] 37-5] 50-4 | 55-3 
Buckwheat........... 102-3} 97-7] 100-0) 102-3] 106-9] 108-0] 74-7] 57-5] 49-4] 57-5] 60-9 | 57-5 
Mixed grains.,........ 107-6] 98-5] 100-0] 109-0} 107-8] 115-2} 63-6] 56-1] 50-0] 60-6] 62-1 | 54-5 
Piaxaved. i... 119-8} 114-2] 100-0) 95-7} 98-1] 146-9] 58-0] 48-8} 38-3] 74-1] 71-02] 72-2 
Corn for husking...... 119-0} 94-0} 100-0} 99-0) 112-0] 106-0) 87-0} 42-0] 45-0] 59-0] 65-0] 45-0 
Potatoes. :...¢26..5. 57-8] 140-1] 100-0] 79-6] 54-4] 108-2] 56-5] 29-2] 42-9] 52-4] 34-0 | 52-4 
Turnips, etc.......... 73-3] 93-3} 100-0} 76-7] 78-3} 88-3} 73-3] 46-7] 45-0| 56-7| 51-7] 53-3 
Hay and clover....... 91-3] 85-3] 100-0} 85-8] 85-5] 96-0] 81-0] 62-8} 58-5} 72-3] 96-9 | 62-8 
rane... j25. 6. 91-5] 91-5] 100-0} 100-0} 99-7} 95-0] 66-6] 60-6] 58-8! 67-9] 70-4 | 60-5 
rs 88-0} 95-6] 100-0} 90-5} 86-5} 94-1] 91-1) 78-0] 64-5] 69-5] 95-3 | 51-8 
Fodder corn.......... 104-9] 82-6] 100-0] 91-6] 96-1] 106-2] 101-0} 81-4] 56-4] 67-2] 84-4] 68-0 
Sugar beets........... 105-3} 94-3] 100-0) 120-8] 112-4] 119-2] 106-5} 94-9] 96-6] 93-6] 87-4 | 84-8 
All Field Crops...... 102-3) 102-1] 100-0} 96-5] 84-6] 104-9] 57-8] 46-9] 43-1] 55-7] 67-42] 55-6 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January, 1936, pp. 18-25. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


The general index number fell from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 to 1928, 
recovered strongly in 1929 but declined rapidly to reach the record low of 43-1 for 
the 1932 crops. All the crops contributed to this sharp decline, although the grain 
crops dependent upon overseas markets suffered the most. The forage crops and 
sugar beets, which are used within the country, held up well in price, but climatic 
conditions did not favour high yields, so the values were lower. 

During the next two years there was considerable improvement in the prices 
of these field crops. Fodder and hay prices rose materially because of short crops 
and good demand. The general index rose from 43-1 in 1932 to 67-4 in 1934. 
The decline to 55-6 in 1935 was mainly due to increased production and lower prices 
of coarse grains and forage crops. 
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Subsection 10.—A¢gricultural Statistics of the Census. 


A selection of the more important agricultural statistics of the Census of 1921 
was published at pp. 269-271 of the 1929 edition of the Year Book. Further, certain 
agricultural statistics of the Prairie Provinces collected at their Quinquennial 
Census of 1926 were published at pp. 271-273 of the same volume. The complete 
agricultural statistics of the Census of 1921 and the Census of the Prairie Provinces 
of 1926 will be found in the published census reports for that year. 


A summary of the more important agricultural statistics compiled from the 
Census of 1931 was published at pp. 295-301 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year 
Book. The review included statistics of tenure of farms, farm values, mortgage 
indebtedness, farm expenditures, farm population, farm workers, and cost of labour, 
farm machinery and facilities. The complete agricultural statistics of the Census of 
1931 are to be published as Volume VIII, Census of 1931. In lieu of repeating the 
1931 statistics, it has been considered advisable to give these references and utilize 
the space available in reviewing in summary form the growth in agriculture in 
Canada as shown by the censuses since Confederation. 


Growth of Agriculture in Canada, 1881-1931.—Table 42 which follows 
gives in tabular form the development which has taken place in Canadian agri- 
culture since 1881. No figures are given for 1871 because at the time of the taking 
of the first census of Canada only the four provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Ontario had entered Confederation. 


42.—Persons Employed in Agriculture, Number of Farms, Areas, Principal Crops? 
and Live Stock, Canada, 1881-1931. 


Item. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Persons employed in 
agriculture........ No. 662, 266 735, 207 716, 860 933, 735 1,041,618 1,128,154 
Numbers offarms.. “ 464,025 620, 4862 511,073 682,329 711,090 728, 623 
Areas occupied..... acres.| 45,358, 141 60, 287, 7303] 63,422,338 |108, 968,715 |140, 887,903 163, 114, 034 
Areas improved.... “ 21,899,181 28,537, 2423] 30,166,033 | 48,733,823 | 70,769,548 85,732,172 
Areas under field 
CROs sone eee 15, 112, 284 15,662,811 | 19,763,740 | 35,261,338 | 49,680,918 57,925, 483 
Orchards; vineyards 
and small fruits... “ 401,335 464, 462 361, 706 430,927 321, 884 408,364 
Principal Crops— 
Wheat facres.| 2,366,554 2,723,883 | 4,224,542 | 8,864,514 | 17,885,734 25, 564, 939 
be deg 20 OS \ bush.| 32,350, 269 42,144,779 | 55,572,368 |132,077,547 |226, 508, 411 370, 027,014 
Barte acres 4 881,095 871,800 | 1,283,094 | 2,048,669 4,925,789 
y *\ bush.| 16,844, 868 17,148,198 | 22,224,366 | 28,848,310 | 42,956,049 100, 755,219 
Oata acres 4 4,128,160 | 5,367,655 | 8,656,179 | 13,879,257 11, 647,799 
gra A ea bush.| 70,493, 131 82,515,413 |151,497,407 |245,393,425 |364, 989, 218 298, 942,399 
Baa { acres 4 4 176, 679 114,728 484,708 Tia ipo kt 
ee Came \ bush.| 2,097, 180 1,328,322 | 2,316,793 | 1,542,219 | 6,215,515 14,759,079 
Gultivaice ha acres.| 4,458,349 6,210,527 | 6,543,423 | 8,344,211 | 8,696, 168 9,657, 187 
Y--\ tons. | 5,055,810 7,693,733 | 6,943,715 | 10,521,556 | 8,847,613 10, 768, 118 
Live Stock— 
HOnsess. eek ae No 1,059,358 1,594,135 | 1,577,493 | 2,598,958 | 3,610,494 3,215,431 
Gattle we secu < 3,514, 989 4,120,586 | 5,576,451 | 6,526,083 | 8,519,484 8,099, 883 
Sheep ashe oases a 3,048,678 2,563,781 | 2,510,239 | 2,174,300 | 3,203,966 3,627,116 
Swine saree cee ss 1,207,619 1,733,850 | 2,353,828 | 2,634,778 | 3,404,730 4,774, 828 
Poultiy essai ce “e 4 14,105,102 | 17,922,658 | 31,793,261 | 50,325, 248 70, 856, 218 
Hives of bees.... “ 4 199, 288 189, 986 180,372 185, 530 279,453 


1 Figures for crops are for the year preceding the census. 
3 In certain parts of Quebec the arpent (-845 of an acre) 
show a greater increase than actually occurred. 


2 Includes plots of less than one acre, 


was treated as an acre. 


4 Not available. 


The 1891 figures, therefore 
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To illustrate the development which bas taken place in agriculture from 1881 
to 1931, it is sufficient to say that the number of occupied farms has increased by 
57 p.c., while the acreage of occupied farm land has increased by about 260 p.c., 
and the improved acreage by over 290 p.c. The expansion in farm areas was due 
principally to the opening up of the Prairie Provinces. Improved methods of 
agriculture and modern machinery have also contributed greatly to increase agri- 
cultural production. From 1881 to 1931, the production of wheat has increased 
1,044 p.c.; of barley nearly 500 p.c.; and of oats over 320 p.c.. Animal products, 
fruits and vegetables have also shown great advances. During the same period, 
the number of persons employed in agriculture increased only about 70 p.c., while 
the average farm increased in size from 98 acres in 1881 to 224 acres in 1931. 


The detailed historical census statistics on page 266 show clearly the effect 
of the opening up of the Prairie Provinces on the geographical distribution of agri- 
cultural production in Canada. The climate of the Prairie Provinces is more 
suitable for the growing of cereal crops than for any other type of farming and the 
large farms permit of a more economical use of modern farm equipment than do 
the eastern farms. The eastern provinces, on the other hand, with a wider range 
of soil and climatic conditions, with smaller farms and nearness to urban centres, 
make dairy farming and specialized crops more profitable. 


In 1881, the eastern provinces with 96-0 p.c. of the population had 93-1 p.c. 
of the occupied land, 97-8 p.c. of the improved land and 97-7 p.c. of the total 
acreage under crops, while in 1931 the percentages were as follows: population, 70-5; 
area of occupied farms, 30-5; improved area, 30-4; and area under field crops, 30-1. 


In 1880, 95-9 p.c. of the wheat, 97-8 p.c. of the barley and 97-8 p.c. of the oats 
produced in Canada were grown east of the province of Manitoba, while in 1930 
the percentages of these crops grown in Eastern Canada are 4-0, 16-3 and 40-6 
p.c., respectively. These crops have been replaced on eastern farms by crops 
grown to be consumed on the farm for the production of milk and other animal 
products and by specialized crops such as potatoes, roots, tobacco, vegetables, 
fruits, etc. 


But, while the production of cereal crops forms the main type of farming of 
the Prairie Provinces, the production of animal products, dairy, meat animals, 
etc., has become a very important factor in the agriculture of this section of Canada. 
In 1881, 98 p.c. of the horses, 95-5 p.c. of the cattle, 97-8 p.c. of the milch cows, 
98-9 p.c. of the sheep and 96-9 p.c. of the swine were in Eastern Canada, while 
in 1931 the percentages were: horses, 32-9 p.c.; cattle, 59-6 p.c.; cows in milk or in 
calf, 63-0 p.c.; sheep, 60-5 p.c. and swine 48-3 p.c. 


In British Columbia the type of agriculture followed is somewhat similar to 
that of Ontario. The mild climate in some sections has encouraged the develop- 
ment of commercial fruit-growing, while the abundant rainfall of the lower Fraser 
valley and coastal districts favours dairying, which is increasing in importance. 


Subsection 11.—Miscellaneous A¢gricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.—Alberta—*The surface waters in Alberta are 
vested in the Crown and are administered by the Water Resources Office under the 
Water Resources Act. All matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as 
well as the inspection and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, 
municipal, industrial, irrigation and other purposes and the granting of licences 


* Revised by L. C. Charlesworth, Director of Water Resources, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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for such purposes are dealt with thereunder. The Director of Water Resources 
at Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts 
Act of Alberta (R.S.A., 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes provide for the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted 
by the voters of the district. Table 43 gives statistics of the larger irrigation pro- 
jects in Alberta for the years 1933 and 1934. 


43.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934. 
Project. Source of 
Supply. Irri- Length |_ Area Irri- Length Area 
gable of Irrigated gable of Irrigated 
Area, Canals. | in 1933. Area. Canals. | in 1934. 
acres. miles. acres. acres. miles. acres. 
COPOR, Westerteccec-cukeer Bow river....|| 218,980 1,566 40,812 |} 218,190 1,566 31,131 
GUPR Siasterne sa. Bow river....|| 250,000 2,000 96,019 || 250,000 2,000 101, 566 
C.P.R. Lethbridge....... St. Maryriver] 89,000 196 70,000 89,000 196 70,000 
Ganadasliand ee heen Bow river....|| 130,000 453 20,749 130,000 453 20,496 
Ta DOP: ner st eee ae ee St. Mary river 21,499 96 18, 854 21,499 96 18,490 
Lethbridge Northern. ...|Oldmanriver. 98, 769 573 62,416 97,656 573 54,200 
Wmitedia wre sctescteeeens Belly river 34, 166 175 10,500 34, 166 175 10,000 
INew West.. sen eee Bow river 4,563 23 1,691 4,563 24 dwg (ae 
Magrath: 0, cate es St. Mary river 6,975 90 4,000 6,975 90 4,000 
Idehigtools Seeogkenanso7. St.Maryriver|| 15,129 1 12,000 15,129 1 13,000 
Mountain View..72-0- >.< Belly river... 3,569 15 1,168 3,500 11 ib 
attleiBows soccer Highwood 
Piverenae es 3,092 2-5 300 3,092 2-5 300 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has constructed, and is operating in Alberta, 
three large projects known as the Kastern, Western and Lethbridge sections, the 
last named being the oldest irrigation project in Alberta. The area irrigable by 
these projects is 557,980 acres. By agreement with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., the Taber, Magrath and Raymond irrigation districts procure their water 
supply from the main canal of the Lethbridge section, a further 43,603 acres being 
served by the canals of these districts. 


The total irrigable area served by the Canada Land and Irrigation Co.’s project 
is 130,000 acres, while the New West irtigation district, by agreement with the 
Canada Land and Irrigation Co., receives a water supply for a further irrigable area 
of 4,563 acres. 


In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in the foregoing table, there are 
approximately 350 privately owned projects in Alberta, with a possible irrigable 
area of about 56,000 acres. 


British Columbia.—* The surface waters of British Columbia are vested in 
the Crown in the right of the Province and are administered by the Water Rights 
Branch of the Department of Lands under the Water Act, the Drainage Dyking 
and Development Act and the Ditches and Watercourses Act. The administration 
of the Acts is vested in the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Water Board, the 
latter comprising a Chairman, the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Chief 
Engineer of the Branch. 


*Prepared by J. C. MacDonald, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 
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Licences to use water for irrigation are issued by the Comptroller of Water 
Rights, and since 1858, when the first right to use water was given, upwards of 


9,000 irrigation licences have been issued. 


There are several forms of organization operating irrigation systems in British 
Columbia, and Table 44 gives statistics of the larger irrigation projects for the 


year 1935. 


44.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1935. 
e———oooaeNsw=“w=womwyxysnmgqgqyqjqowqyonmnpqpwqwwpmsqyuananamaq3#joaa9aaa9MaamaaSMaSS 


Project. Source of Supply. 
PROVINCIAL. 
South Okanagan........... Okanagan river.......... 
MUNICIPAL. 


Penticton and Ellis creeks 
Trout and Eneas creeks. . 


Penticton municipality..... 
Summerland municipality.. 


IRRIGATION Districts 
(Co-OPERATIVE). 


Black Mountain............ Belgo.creeke ..eiccs..isc as: 
BOSON Sethe hg os cose isiwiars Similkameen river....... 
Hast Creston. 12. .6 ues. Arrow creeks. oti) 058 2. 
EOMATOE Ns ono 5 once: Swan lake creek......... 
CSCS a Kelowna creek.......... 
RR CAMOILOPICR: ite cc 0: cles.c-c Ketilemiver .0.4..s es. 
Pueutoy (Took. .,.....2..0- Heffley creek and N. 

| Thompson river....... 
UE So Lae Marron creek............ 
WSETOMIGOS'... sicksssceec odessa. Ashnola river and Kere- 


meosjicreeke 3.038. 
Joseph creek..... AOC ate 
Pavilion creek........... 


Malcolm Horie............ 
Marble Canyon............ 


(NE ALET IO 2 Oe Lequime and 
Robinson creeks....... 
Okanagan Falls............ Shuttleworth creek...... 
WSL 1 oe a ee Oyama creek..,......... 
LC SeYC0i E11 %s Er re ie re Peachland creek......... 
JUSTO eae ae ee Pass creeks. ve). Fee tt 
Peoteymereek 28 o. see no Shs Scotty creeks kee 
PR IGCIOWNS as oc cides oes Hydraulic creek......... 
BmemtvCreak. ot... ec. ccc. drouticreek 2h.) ae oo 
Bron a7 Re 7 Ob. Ob. da ek: Jones and Coldstream 
Creeks nei.) eee 
Winsulla.. 5... © Cs oe ee N. Thompson river...... 
A Se ee Powers. creck 4.0/5.8 
Winfield and 
kanagan Centre........ Vernon creekgc. 6.68 
Duck creek: «icc beeen: 


SS ee eae 


Water-Users’ Community 
(Co-OPERATIVE). 


Eo ora, Mission creek ........... 

Teut Davis.:...2:..0. 50. Mission creek ........... 
I ct, |. Camp Run and 

Association creeks..... 

OS eae Dog Cropk J.25)05. 2. anu 

ee ee Mission creek............ 


Mission Creek............. 
Okanagan Mission (South)... 
Sawmill Creek 


ee ae 


Long Lake creek......... 


MMMNIIOE TS. 2... ec ee. Trepanier creek.,........ 
OLR Se a Long Lake creek......... 
Upper Bankhead........... Mission and Kelowna 


CLOOKSE Meh Lee) 0 oe ne 


Irrigable 
Area. 


acres. 


Irrigated 


Area. 


acres. 


3,701-79 
213 -25 
1,097-5 


110 
1,703 
2,150-48 


1, 893-83 
151 


Locality. 


Oliver, 
Okanagan valley. 


Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Okanagan valley. 

Similkameen valley. 

South end, Kootenay 
lake. 

Okanagan valley. 

Okanagan valley 

Kettle valley. 


N. Thompson valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Similkameen valley. 
Near Cranbrook. 
Pavilion. 


Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Lower Arrow lake. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Okanagan valley. 
N. Thompson valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Okanagan valley. 
South end, Kootenay 
lake. 


Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Near Creston. 
Upper Fraser valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 
Okanagan valley. 


Okanagan valley. 
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44.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1935—concluded. 


ee eo 


Trrigable Trrigated 


Project. Source of Supply. i oe Ach. Locality. 
acres. acres. 

IRRIGATION COMPANIES. 

Be@abiriit andu@oare sees Jamieson creek and 
N. Thompson river.... 6,000 2,627-37 Near Kamloops. 

Columbia V. Irrigated 

Pruidands'Co™. aye sens « IBTUCE.CLECK Ment cs eee 3, 780 - | Columbia valley. 
Edgewater Irrigated Farms, 

lo[ ie Oe aaa re Me reese eee Vermilion creek.......... 940 - | Columbia valley. 
Okanagan Development and 

Orchard: © os, eee tee Kelowna creek.......... 907 651-2 Okanagan valley. 
Woods Lake Water Co..... Oyama creek...........- 2,100 792-02 | Okanagan valley. 


pe ea 


Average Value of Farm Lands.—Statistics showing the average value of 
farm lands in Canada in 1910 and from 1917 to 1935, are given in Table 45. The 
values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1910 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations from 1920 
to 1929, and the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the country 
as a whole. 


45.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! in Canada, as Estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1910 and 1917-35. 


Se a i ee OS ee eee 


Province. |1910|1917|1918|1919]1920|1921|1922|1923|1924| 1925] 1926/1927/1928/1929|1930)1931)1932|1933/1934|1935 


Age chal & 31 | 44 | 44 | 51 | 49 | 46 | 45 | 51 | 40 | 45 | 46 | 41 | 44 | 43 | 42 | 34 | 81 | 82 | 34) 31 
NS... geen 25 | 34 | 36 | 41 | 43 | 35 | 34 | 31 | 33 | 37 | 36 | 37 | 34 | 36 | 30 | 29 | 28 | 26 | 27) 31 
N.B 19 | 29 | 35 | 32 | 35 | 28 | 32 | 32 | 27 | 34 | 31 | 30 | 31 | 35 | 28 | 26 | 24 | 24 | 24) 25 


Saskerccre 21 26 | 29 | 32 | 32 | 29 | 28 | 24 | 242] 24 | 25)| 26 | 27 | 25 | 22.) 19 | 16 | 16 | 164 17 
Alberta 24 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 32 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 26 | 28 | 28 | 24 | 20| 17 | 16 | 16 | 16 
BiGaae. se 4 |149 |149 |174 |175 |122 }120 |100 | 96 | 88 | 80 | 89 | 90 | 90 | 76 | 74 | 65 | 63 | 60 | 58 


Canada...| 33 | 38 | 41 | 46 | 48 | 40 | 40 | 37 | 37 | 38 | 37 | 38 | 38 | 37 | 32 | 28 | 24%) 24 | 23 | 24 


1 Orchards and fruit lands, 1935, with 1934 in parentheses: Nova Scotia $80 ($77); Ontario $84 ($84); 
British Columbia $260 ($280). 2 Actual returns were not collected from crop correspondents in 
Saskatchewan for 1924, and the estimate of 1924 is interpolated. 3 Revised since the publication of 
the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Subsection 12.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 46, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the areas and 
yields of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn and potatoes for the years 1934 and 1935 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1934-35 and 1935-36 
in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and yields 
are also given for the five-year period, 1929-33 (1929-30 to 1933-34), and the areas 
and yields of 1935 (1935-36) are compared in percentages with those of the five-year 
period. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1934 and 
1935, with Five-Year Averages for 1929-33. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. 1935 1935 
inp.c.of 1934. | 1935. | 4¥erage | in no. of 
‘Average * | Average. 
000 000 000 
Es bush. bush. bush. Be 
Wheat— 
NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
AC TEI CA i er 116-4 13,306 15,590 12,277 127-0 
LEEINGTI ea ieee, Aes ee ee 101-3 16, 134 13,779 14,144 97-4 
lOvE Th ile 20 ee een 91-3 39,594 47,925 51,584 92-9 
Czechoslovakia........... 114-8 50,013 62,094 54, 295 114-4 
IDYeTVEN EN gg Bee Ape es Seinen 122-2 12,847 14,774 10,916 135-3 
UESSIET) OVE eee Sea 028 lee i) Sl 138-9 3,107 2,267 1, 834 123-6 
HDLANG ere. os eka te 257-1 3, 280 3, 202 1,339 242-9 
PEERTICO. So Poe, he ./.. Se ooh 99-5 338,511 278,763 305, 064 91-4 
Coatings. 3a aie ue Bee 103- 166,539 171, 700 161,514 106-3 
Great Britain and North- 

Sei reland en o,.5 aoe 132-0 65,397 65, 260 47,170 138-6 
SEE 2 a ar 136-6 25,679 30, 864 15,565 198-3 
LEE TZ en iG ed See Se 102-0 64, 824 73,947 78,538 94-2 
rsh Hree State.....3..... 543-3 3, 803 6, 686 1, 174 569-3 
BE Spears BL tee 8 a or 102-9 233, 063 283 , 454 258,014 109-9 
MRA UI Aer ee eth tk 157-4 8,051 6,520 4,361 149-5 
HS MUMNANTIA Aes. ss oboe 104-2 10,475 9,593 8, 863 108-2 
Prseni UTE ys nc. cde l 162-5 iL slzarh 1027 568 181-0 
Mier Cat A ee ee ae, Be 99-6 310 179 296 60-6 
Netherlands, 2% ...\..0s08.2: 174-2 18,042 15,921 9, 287 171-4 
BNI WUAV.. TEAR et. ecto oes 203-2 1,204 LEN 74 713 239-3 
EOIN Cee wes. 5 eee 105-7 76,440 73,000 72,151 101-2 
Hronbmal the es oe 102-4 24,690 15,900 15,342 103-6 
Woumania............ dete 112-8 76,553 96,438} 108,086 89-2 
Site eS aoe 127-41\1 117,358 - | 839,800 ee 
SLD oes ee 101-5 186, 834 153 , 942 151,562 101-6 
Doone ieee 97-6 28,376 23,185 22,045 105-2 
miwauzerland. ©. os... os oee.. 117-3 6,677 7,604 5, 633 135-0 
WaIvOslavVidiec..ic....sce.. 103-3 68, 328 73,100 84, 828 86-2 

AMERICA. 
BUD UU kas oc a wheels ck 93-0) 275,849] 277,339] 354,294 78-3 
WHGKICO meet ee eh clhe ee 95-4 10, 950 10,279 12, 157 84-6 
United States..2....0..2.. 86-5] 496,929] 603,199} 783,773 76:9 
ASIA 
OR SES 2 97-2 9, 268 9,748 8,935 109-1 
(UVES Stet 0 ie i’ 106-1 351, 456 363,029 350, 187 103-7 
TROD a a 127-0 47, 660 48,721 33,645 144-8 
Mranchukuo................ ~ 23,463 34,392 50, 253 68-4 
Syria and Lebanon........ 110-1 13, 438 16, 645 14,751 112-8 
“ESNet aaa a 75-8 99,711 90,094 93,165 96-7 
AFRICA 
ea ee 104-3 43,528 31,158 30,526 102-1 

ASIDE) es oa 257-4 179 - 84 - 

LOU isaac Gee 91-8 37,276 43,221 44,718 96-7 
Se ae 78-9 129 110 54 203-8 
French Morocco........... 125-3 39, 586 19,999 27,944 71-6 
EE AG. sce cask + 94-4 601 2 522 136-4 
SeMMPITEANIAN: 6... .:.0014.. 133-3 231 176 132 133-3 

IIS One Se 93°7 13,779 16, 534 12, 662 130-6 

SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
MANA, oe... ca oaks ss 68-2 240, 667 144, 033 228,312 63-1 
ees 76-0 134, 431 140, 000 184,471 75-9 

RS Oe ees 121-8 30,129 - 27,991 = 
New Zealand..:.......... 89-6 5, 933 8,414 8, 298 101-4 

nion of South Africa..... 103-5 15,343 17,870 11,170 160-0 

aS TEU Se a: 114-0 10,671 12, 846 10,373 123-8 

Totals, 47 Countries|... . 94-5|| 3,390,684) 3,402,598] 3,707,252 91-8 

1 Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 2 Most of 


the figures for 1934 have been revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1934 and 
._ 1935, with Five-Year Averages for 1929-33— continued. 


ee 
ee eooOoeoe"eTe=oooeaeaeeeoeeaeaeaeaeaoaoaoaoooq«<~«~=«=q«=Qaaaooo OS 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. 1935 i 1935 EF 
1934.2 | 1935. [Aver@gelinp.c. off 1934. | 1935. | Sog'e8° | in p.c. of 
*|Average. * | Average. 
000 000 000 . 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. Daf bush. bush. bush. de 
Oats— 
NortHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE 
PAUStriA = <siase eels cis/ss hele ae 748 742 759 97-7 32,141 28,736 28,610 100-4 
Beleium-ye einen ascent 726 710 720 98-7 55, 566 46,159 49,539 93-2 
Bulearias weeeckine =. eee 317 268 328 81-8 Oeles 6,379 7,997 79-8 
Czechoslovakia........... 1,936 1,898} 2,041 93-0 81,224 70, 763 100, 136 70-7 
Denmark ee. ce es.< aoe cee 943 909 960 94-6 68,019 72.008 69, 163 104-1 
Histonia bout ie sateen 341 342 361 94-8 10,994 9, 262 9, 885 93-7 
inland see ee erenecein te 1073 Ieee 1,106} 105-9 53,485 44,189 42,875 103-1 
WrANCGs chek cee aascieeae 8,210 8,202 8,444 97-1 302,060 317,484 339, 642 93-5 
Gormany 226 hen... eee 71,7731 6,902) 8,317 83-0] 375,634] 369,967) 452,591 81-7 
Great Britain and North- 
ern Irelands a. «c<.eeeea: 2,498] 2,517) 2,830 88-9 142,468 145,542! 159,385 91-3 
CTe6COS, eee eae 336 358 322 111-2 6, 787 8,818 6, 289 140-2 
Fun oarys Wa oosiess siieor 552 553 619 89-3 17,869 15,291 21,210 72-1 
Irish Pree: State: sccaecke 583 614 640 96-0 39, 262 43,099 43,312 99-5 
Ttaly = cee is an eo ae 1,049} 1,047) 1,182 88-6 33, 758 35,495 41,137 86-3 
IPE Miah Rea ace ae RR Oe 742 822 779 108-5 26,770 26,587 20,128 115-0 
(urbhuaniaeler. ee on coe 812 824 891 92-5 26, 163 27,404 26,911 101-8 
Luxenaburgeeree ay. ere 67 67 72 92-7 3, 133 3,156 3, 164 99-8 
Netherlands... a4.<2h ee 323 320 364 87-7 19, 803 18,078 21,024 86-0 
INOLWEYooron cle oe seins 226 215 238) 90-4 12,146 11,949 12,201 97-9 
Poland 73e ie ha ee 5,412} 5,525} 5,424) 101-9 175,730) 177,663 174,770 101-7 
Portucal) eee. ois tee 402. ~ 431 - 7,691 - , 932 - 
FROuMania Ayes che tethers ote 2,044 1,970} 2,369 83-2 38,806 40,904 63, 867 64-0 
Spain asc ee Sacer: 1,932 1,848} 1,917 96-4 51,807 37,200 47,133 78-9 
Swedenersnnec soos cee 1,628} 1,657 1,618} 102-5 84, 835 83,362 78,146 106-7 
Switzerland. seas eee 25 25 45 55-0 1,404 1,439 25oLe 57-1 
Wugoslaviaee cee oe 916 919 928 99-0 22,972 19,144 2138 90-2 
AMERICA. 
Canada.) Faetcme deere 13,731} 14,097] 18,051 108-0] 341,190] 418,995} 368,327 113-8 
United States............. 30,172} 39,714} 39,201 101-3 525,889) 1,195,435] 1,100,151 108-7 
ASIA. 
Syria and Lebanon........ 32 30 29} 104-7 994 796 768 103-6 
TUrke@yancae heme eee mala ac 449 ~ 390 - 10, 939 17,699 10, 234 172-9 
AFRICA. 
Alveniayes eae. Seecs oceee 450 440 554 79-4 11, 889}. 8,612 11,594 74-3 
French Morocco........... 66 70 83 84-8 1,894 1,061 eras} 50-2 
SSUMISE saree ec see eee 86 74 86 85-9 1,378 1, 240 2,081 59-6 


SouUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Argentinadseaccs oes os ee nse 2,200 1,386 2,022 68-6 66, 827 34, 447 65, 846 52-3 
Chiles easel eke ee os 189 244 243 100-3 4,723 - 6,941 - 

New Zealandivie. «secre. 336 344 361 95-3 2,363 3,631 4,393 82-7 

Urdeuay geet see cen eee 193 236 163 144-8 2,219 4,007 2,470 162-2 

Totals, 34 Countries!...' 88,578! 96,816! 98,824 98-0!1 2,642,612! 3,328,302! 3,403, 603 97-8 

1 Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 2 Mest of 


the figures for 1934_have been revised since the publteation of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1934 and 
1935, with Five-Year Averages for 1929-33—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


Barley— 
NorkTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


EUROPE. 


UI GAaTiA at) errs Shah 


RCLOVAN Ye eee we a Ves 


Let ore re IE bp) | Se ed 


LOT) Oe ain pa a 


ASIA 
WLS: a ae ar 
J 2o0G 
Syria and Lebanon........ 
LER a ee a 
AFRICA. 
LENE 8 a in 
OSTONAICA.< c= joc dciennees< 
ESO oi ee ee 
LIES a 
French Morocco........... 
PEPIDOMTADIA,. . 6.2 occ c cee as 
D2 Stag Se eee 


Re On eee 8, 


Totals, 39 Countries}... 


Acreages. 
1935 
1934. | 1935. |4¥°T@82lin p.c. of 
‘|Average. 
000 000 000 = 
acres. | acres. | acres. Pes 


503 507 495} 102-4 

6 6 10 66-1 

5 5 6 78°4 

80 98 64; 154-1 
147 153 137) - 112-1 
2,909} 3,018} 3,033 99-5 


3,613} 3,886} 4,538 85-6 
7,095} 12,858} 12,194] 105-4 


3,131} 3,047) 3,431 88-8 


110} 151 84} 178. 
284 281 342 82-1 
47 62 - 53} 115-7 


3,844) 4,302} 3,344] 128-7 
247 272 282 96-5 
1,186} 1,532} 1,221) 125-4 


Yields. 
1935 
1934. | 1935. | 4veTAEC | in pc. of ' 
* | Average. 
000 000 000 
bush. bush. bush. PC. 
13,540 12,484 12,497 99-9 
4, 843 5,052 3,9 126-4 
8,610 12,941 14, 966 86-5 
47,510 48,752 60, 104 81-1 
43,900 50,476 46, 748 108-0 
5,277 4,216 5,167 81-6 
9,583 7,951 7,611 104-5 
47,496 49, 238 50,461 97-7 
147, 156 154,107 144, 607 106-6 
38, 245 34,308 40,198 85-3 
8,992 10,518 7,831 134-3 
24, 983 26,418 30,501 86-6 
6,779 - 5,391 - 
9,318 9,187 11,221 81-9 


10,001 9,398 8, 953 105-0 
11, 663 11,076 10,855 102-0 
185 179 268 66-9 
238 136 277 49-3 
4,546 5,323 3,422 155-6 
5,307 5,870 4,738 123-9 


66, 719 67,720 68,309 99-1 
2,024 = 1,977 = 

40,021 42,431 90,737 46-8 
129,471 91,068} 104,914 86-8 
9,908 9,650 10,559 91-4 
467 465 583 79°7 
18, 829 17,248 18,948 91-0 
63, 742 83,975 89,798 93-5 


118,348) 292,249) 248,081 117-8 


48,120 54, 085 42,616 126-9 
73,207 78,610 76,607 102-6 


10, 850 15, 863 16, 734 94-8 
76, 785 59,310 69,901 84-8 
44,755 32,151 34,519 93-1 

608 = 551 = 
9,033 10,461 10,834 96-6 

524 574 583 98-4 
69, 826 35,807 48,279 74-2 


1,378 2,526 1,355 186-4 
6,890 18,372 9,645 190-5 


1,677) 1,287) 1,054] 122-2 40, 695 22,047 23,159 95-2 
147 161 163 98-6 3, 803 ~ 5,127 = 

29 26 26] 102-1 505 735 713 103-1 

23 33 12} 272-0 308 451 166 271-5 

53,756! 59,8511 60,010 99-70 1,194,989! 1,334,168] 1,361,557 98-0 


1 Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countrie 
1935, with Five-Year Averages for 1929 


S of the World, 1934 and 
=33—continued. 


——— 


Acreages. Yields. 
C nd Country. 1935 1935 
ae ! 1934. | 1935. |4¥°T28lin yc. oi! 1934. | 1986. A Mer eRe | in p.c, of 
“©°-| Average * | Average. 
000 000 000 é 000 000 000 Fe 
Rye— acres. | acres. | acres. P bush bush bush. E. 
NortHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EuRoprE ; 
UISEDIG ieee: fenton ee ee 943 930 940 99-0 22,617 23,128 22,187 104-2 
elem sb. 0.65.0 do 528 525 561] 93-t]/ += -22,222/ += 19, 291] 21 44g 89-9 
Bulgarian eee ees 494 433 570 15°6 6,438 7,767 9, 865 78-7 
Czechoslovakia........... 2,442} 2,493) 2,578 96-7 59,969 64,502 72,991 88-4 
Menmarkiee Oe... cee 377 391 346] 112-4 10,801 fie232 9,495 118-3 
estonia: Seiae .. . lee: 364 357 358 99-¢ 9,064 6, 804 7,258 93-8 
Finland .: 29 A... shea 606 613 532} 115-4) 15,545] 14,137] 12” 748 110-9 
Erance. at 2h... are 1,694] 1,663 1,776 93-6 32,984 28,981 32,718 88-6 
Germanyeee ae a see 11,097] 11,198) 11,257 99-5) 299,501) 297,362} 311,837 95-4 
Grécce.. 44.3 |. Aan. 182 185 162] 114-1 2,466 3,031 1,974 153-6 
Finieary aie: cop ete. 1,586) 1,548} 1,590 97-4 24,381 26, 629 29,891 89-1 
icieh Free State........... 2 2 a PeGacg 67 69 107 64-6 
itallye:....2 Sere. = ee ee 278 272 297 91-6 5,607 6, 267 6,522 96-1 
hatvia-a Rancnr. wee hs be 663 668 610} 109-6 16,210 14,326 11,053 129-6 
Lithuania we. os... ee 15225) © 15236) 1/194) 10308 26,331 24,219 21,761 hT=3 
Luxembutg............1.2, 19 19 19] 99-5 548 456 461 99-1 
Néthoriaiast ee. a ae 463 502 445} 112-8] 19,788] 14, 62 15,365 95-2 
Norway ailaé.ssshie. 15 15 17/ 90-7 395 460 486 94-7 
Poland. shee 45 eee 13,934] 14,302] 14,276] 100-2] 254,476 258,802! 258, 684 100-0 
Pariaigal 4205, Bo.0<% / eee 348 = 401 = 4,913 4,595 3 
Rourdaniaee.... eee? Er 912 960 913} 105-2 8,308 12,724 14,717 86-5 
i 58,5 , 62 
Russia (Us8.9:1)-| Maer | PPC) PR eT ere20): OGGET| Se ookags | 883,114 ‘ 
Spain ee esah... ee . 1,426) By4d4joe 15942 93-5 21,567 19,116 22,438 85-2 
Sweden one as ss. 581 557 561 99-3 20, 674 e322 15,940 108-7 
Switzerland s.s,.. mee oe 35 35 47 75-0 1,242 1,224 1,491 82-1 
Maroslaviawl less. cece... 613 623 607} 102-7 7,688 7,720 8, 339 92-6 
AMERICA ; 
Canada te oo Bee. 735 720 919 78-3 4,706 9,606 10, 630 94-0 
United Statese!... dahes! 1,942} 4,063] 3,104] 130-9 16,045 57, 936 35, 167 164-7 
ASIA 
Harkey: eh Ba. eee 602 591 635 93-0 9,590 11,055 11,811 93-6 
AFRICA 
WMigetia ye Wnlo con bo 3 a 4 76-2 45 25 4] 60-7 
ivaieh Motocte. 2285.42 3 5 2} 210-6 25 23 21 110-2 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Migentind. Asoc 1,324 583 819 71-2 15, 787 5,512 7,624 72-3 
Totals, 30 Countries!...| 45,091 45,906] 46,654) 100-5] 935,087) 964,347 975,071 98-9 
Corn— 
NorrHEerRN HemiIspPHERs. 
Europe. 
WeRtrine gee. te 6 eee ee 160 162 igs 107-0 6, 104 4,669 4,989 93-6 
POCA ee oe co ik 2 1,692 T7) 1,796 98-8 31,091 39, 722 34,970 113-6 
Czechoslovakia........... 359 BY 337 110-4 9,728 6, 966 9,21 75-6 
DAN CO a, BUM. eyes als-Neane av: 839 831 840 98-9 20,073 20,977 19,779 106-1 
Pinngarvernen .cac.c 2,777| 2,879] 2,764] 104-2 82, 600 56,535 70,550 80-1 
AN cos Et Aa ola ae DB eUo\n » cao lil oto? 97-6) 115,197 90,749 96,794 93-8 
OAD: tame ee ces 8 223 231 232 99-6 2,982 - 3,502 = 
Ponmauia tyes. ek 12,368} 12,773} 11,653} .109-6]| 190,786 188,969] 216,659 87-2 
SIRO. tare eee x Lone ace 1072 1,074 1, 067 100-7 31,015 28, 448 26, 733 106-4 
Switzerland steno. 2 2 3 79-1 99 ~ 121 - 
Yugeslayaa sce 6,6715] 6,7385| 6, 2303} 108-1] 202,912 92,898} 151,070 61-5 
1 Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 2 Spring 


crop. 3 Area sown. 
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46.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1934 and 
1935, with Five-Year Averages for 1929-33—concluded. 


1 Totals include only those countries for which information is complete throughout. 


harvested. 
6302—183 


3 Area expected to be harvested. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. 5 1935 
1934. | 1935. |4¥2"88Cliny.c.oif 1934. | 1935. | 4Y°T88° | inp.c. of 
*‘|Average * | Average. 
000 000 000 s 000 000 000 vd 
acres. | acres. | acres. aoe bush. bush. bush. Bs 
Corn—concluded. 
AMERICA. 
CETISTS 1k a eae en a 161 168 142 117-8 6,798 7,765 5,314 146-1 
mnited wtates. <....c2 cece. 87,7952) 92,7273] 103,3532 89-7|| 1,377,126) 2,202,852] 2,489,572 88-5 
ASIA. 
Manchukuo..............+ 2,774 -~| 2,397 - 58,209} 70,863] 65,547 108-1 
Syria and Lebanon........ 60 75 64} 157-0 1,147 1,464 1,219 120-1 
RUS RENE ee LOR Roe Ga oe 1,079 - 951 ~ 19,255 18,460 19,667 93-9 
AFRICA. 
Riperiotnee des snes ends 19 ibe 23 74-5 282 236 249 94-9 
TE ay Ds nes Gor RIE Be 1, 632 1, 633 1,938 84-3 61, 880 66,448 70,341 94-5 
RELIC ee oe ey eee 28 10 24 40-8 346 142 368 38-5 
INGA che ona oe ahaa 123 129 174 74-0 3,462 3,942 4,398 89-6 
French Morocco........... 986 959 rival 124-3 9,688 5,484 5,395 101-6 
“Punt ree ge oe 37 44 44 100-8 236 236 228 103-4 
Totals,!18 Countries...) 120,072) 125,617] 134,703 93 -3]| 2,150,471) 2,818,493) 3,207,839 87-9 
Potatoes— 

NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

EUROPE. 

PRR eee ae Ss eae 499 494 484 102-2 101,020 75,316 96,957 HAM, 
SGI TI es Gere oeae eee eee 397 402 418 96-3 119, 851 101,411 136,505 74-3 
1 SUVURCEE 1 heen ype a 35 36 82\eh13-2 3,094 4,439 , 305 188-5 
Czechoslovakia........... 1, 850 1,849 1,788 108-4 351, 754 - 344, 289 - 
Wonmanrk 0 Sch Aged acest: 189 186 169 110-0 50, 447 45, 282 40, 832 110-9 
We ACGONT AM ores as eee dae 177 182 165 110-5 32,800 29,744 30, 883 106-2 
Exnlaside. Grose ccs ocean 206 210 185 113-7 41,865 48,391 35,976 134-5 
IAN COIS ONS es Pou eade esas 3,484] 3,477) 3,491 99-6] 611,887} 515,099} 571,012 90-2 
NBELIDADY otra cc: sacs 7,183 6,795| 7,033 96-6}| 1,718,865) 1,506,974] 1,632,357 92-3 
Great Britain and North- 

CMNUTCLANG. ts sores. ces es 765 724 763 94-9] 201,111 175,156} 188,593 92-9 
US TYUVIQ3 7 ga 717 749 707| 105-9 77, 848 52,504 65, 185 80-5 
Me alivgt. cekinty.. ceteee } ohasinds 1,001 1,002 953 105-2 99,451 - 81,844 - 
IDOE eee eee eee aera 266 306 237 128-8 53, 123 53, 688 43 , 787 122-6 
NGrelinania Sie: Ms oe 452 461 398 115-9 91,606 66, 980 68, 722 97-5 
NeROMNDUT ES. fe css esse: 40 41 41 98-9 7,180 6,026 7,385 81-6 
MCLE See es 7 8 7 110-4 899 654 994 65-8 
Netherlands. s.\4 :. sess 356 345 414 83-4 108,031 91,670} 122,409 74-9 

WEEE eras ot NS Rae eek an 120 1433 118 103-7 29,414 Bbetos Sas (ALY 95-2 
GIANG ee Halse leone 6,825} 7,002) 6,662 105-1] 1,229,807} 1,170,776] 1,116,587 104-9 
ReGHmeATa, ©. Aceh, . ces cles o5 505 509 483 105-2 70,610 - 65,611 - 
SAIN ee oe. SURE Sind’ - 1,134 1,060 991} 107-0 tie lo2 177,716} 172,034 103-3 
SWAUZCEIANG. «= «sis: «as osss 112 112 115 97-5 31,048). 24,250 26,489 91-5 

AMERICA. 
Ln he. oo ee 569 507 551 92-0 80, 158 64,450 PAG: 86:8 
RIMIEOM OLATES. v0. oh sec cnes yal OAy Byala y Thets) 102-6] 385,421] 356,406} 342,283 104-1 
ASIA, 
- Syria and Lebanon........ 13 18 18 99-8 1,393 1,580 1,597 98-9 
AFRICA. 
PRADELIP So sn.3 ss eee 34 35 51 68-6 3,763 3,010 3, 287 102-7 
Totals, 24 Countries!...| 27,235] 26,880) 26,587] 101-1) 5,252,761! 4,702,313) 4,908,647 95-8 
2 Area 
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World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing the 
exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1935, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 47. This information is taken from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1934-35, a 
total of 625,192,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour expressed in bushels of wheat 
is shown as exported, as compared with 642,055,000 bushels in the previous year. 


47.—Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-Exporting Countries 
1 and Imports of Wheat and Flour into the Principal Wheat-Importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1934 and 1935. 


Twelve months Twelve months 

Wheat. Aug. 1July Suk Bioar: Aug. 1-July 31. he 
1933-34. 1934-35. 1933-34. 1934-35. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bri. 000 brl. 
Exports— Exports— 
United States... nanos. 19, 624 2,436 || United States........... 3, 868 3, 896 
Canada siees eo oa. eee 170, 234 144,375 || Canada 5,455 4,750 
FAT GIGI Maer: sitet. demo 141, 281 176,429 Argentina 1,249 1,088 
JAMISUDALLA aes. e os eee 60, 148 74,871 || Australia 5,572 4,000 
(en gar yea erence Eee 25, 827 LO, 3. fda pl Ota ene... eee eee Oe 133 157 
ul rar ake ae oe ee B,008 367 Hungary 748 413 
VUTOS ANA Wis See 922 Hy LO hale SADOR ces ico deere, oat 2,841 3,675 
Other countries. ........ 86, 860 80,895 || Other countries......... 9,873 7,748 
Totals’ ooece 508, 229 494,413 Totals. sche 29,739 29,062 
Imports— Imports— 
Geriiany 3. 28,579 115.806 $- Germany. c.2es.eeu oe 28 57 
Bolourie tars ccc eee 44,841 42, ALON ie Austrians. Seer ee 506 395 
WEA COM cy aulats ie eee 27,208 20; A63el Denmark: ove sen, ke 296 242 
Great Britain and Nor- Finland) 0 Aeckoe te 585 433 
thern Ireland......... 200, 103 188,628 || Great Britain and Nor- 

Irish Free State......... IRE} 15, 700 thern Ireland......... 5,967 4,644 
LiGaliy.c Hews eae en tn ee 16, 795 20,587 || Irish Free State......... 557 269 
Netherlands............ 22,748 19,6951. Norway s....ten 02. on: 475. 509 
SWEGCN nage a siyicebe ee. 1,815 1,503 | Netherlands............ 449 468 
Switzerland se) eee 17,596 17,916 || Czechoslovakia......... 11 10 
Czechoslovakia......... 147 LESAN RSMo) Dhahig one fe ne Ome NE a0 Lo 47 35 
JEM ahs Waar a ois fee eee oe 16,351 18,129 || Other countries......... 3,270 3,337 

Other countries......... 73, 860 99,697 ‘ 
PFotals, or cel... 467,176 461,929 Lotaisy. a. 12,191 10,374 


World Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 48, compiled from data pub- 
lished by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible 
the world situation with regard to live stock about 1933. For many countries, 
the figures are the result of careful enumeration, while for others they represent 
only approximate estimates. 


48.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1933. 


SSS ee 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Europe— 
BBA ein end doe stnsuk ie tata Re 247,727 2,312,849 272,228 1, 965,367 
DOU MEN cece © auc ree CALS os Baek 233, 2891 1,812,607 185, 3732 1,352,526 
NN ec SS a Soe a Peg et Rais Rae? 482,180 1,817, 437 8, 739, 803 1,002,089 
Czechoslovakia. sk... en eee 700, 658 4,404,796 475,881 3,429, 919 
BTS Ee REE Cen L re FEB ot 501,080 3,134,271 174, 584 4,407,300 
Fang. hacer Gaeta eee aaa, 356, 940 1,745,396 973, 685 436,319 
PERRO G cnn a er te eee) a ee 2,878,380 15, 829, 790 9,729,970 6,768,970 
Germanys cp et ee 3,397,3254 19,738,545 3,386, 719 23,890,397 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland...... 1,154,487 8, 647, 463 26, 651,337 3,506, 741 
Greece re tee et Lae bane ae GEee 341,165 913,513 7,427,129 506, 807 
Ue EE ie a ee eae: I Me NOSE Cai Re 819, 871 1,689,793 1,056, 218 1,899,479 


For footnotes see end of Table, p. 277. 


-1QOn farms only. 21910. 


3 In rural districts only. 


LIVE STOCK IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES Zit 
48.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1933—concluded. 
Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep Swine 
Europe—concluded. 

eR ETON GELLO wie core othe a acths, exer ard oho 8 yore ags 441,313 4,136,591 3,404, 660 930, 554 
ATM Pe nN Os rcocale Uietinesc vine o,67e orale os.gc ores 942,475 7,088, 752 10, 268, 119 8,318,075 
Mer ease Sey. Sas SA oie e baie be oe 370, 200 1,155, 800 1,114,300 585,900 
PU TEREATIT EU TOR Rois os sa eis arta oo atniece slexe: = 580, 460 1,155, 810 630,030 1, 236, 160 
ENIOUHOLIANGS CS ow bk. Soe vel eees whoa w eres 299, 1524 2,877,230 481, 623 2,112,546 
LN Svat Thy lag eee nS lek Sel See i ate or aan 180, 183 1,339, 833 1,764,050 D2 
UPSETS Opes se aR a Saami SE ada 3,772, 7934 8,985, 1744 2,556, 811 5, 752, 863 
Baap AE BES te Fo estate orcs Seite. tuo" love wvecoitbereiaie hes 83 , 883 852, 269 3,720,549 1,157,097 
LENE SPE CDI TT Neg spleen Oa Spee nae Dae ge a ae 2,033, 563 4,188,596 12,293,566 2,963,928 
EI eet eo rc Sate oe ekc ae thoes tare ee 802, 844 4,163,540 16,470,639 5,048, 232 
SST ST Se aps eae aed Ue aes Cees o same PG eee & 659,000 3,086,000 575,000 1,790, 000 
PGR LICL oe irae cles cis Sectors leans © fie tere 140,300 1,683 , 932 184, 754 897,449 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 

PH TPPONG ANG IA SID a arer ee es Orc hone Hie tes 16,645,000 38,592,000 50,551, 0005 12,086,000 
VATE Ra Sg i eB fae SA 1,186, 9841 3,876,309 8,600,418! 2,656, 3451 

Northern and Central America— 

LIEEEG I Ae tie eg ee 6 ery SN A 2,984,095 8, 876, 000 3,385, 800 3,800, 700 
Cu Cie Ene cae el ele oA Sea i eda pe 787,704 4,032,907 101,737 590, 812 
Wominiean’ Republic i. 3 .2A0s%4es%is eee 150, 000 900, 000 161,913 1,100,000 
Se) aod. SS ee a eee eee 1,887,478 10, 082, 958 3,673, 887 3, 698, 233 
ITTGOC DS UALERS. .otonee ssw eels Se oe 5 Blais els lore 11, 942,000 67,352,000 51,374,000 55,976, 000 

South America— 
EON GINA Ee cee eee Ose « Se AG eee Ra Neese 9,858, 111 32,211,855 44,413,221 3,768,738 
1 SEES TEU SO oo ag an ina OR AA eater Sree 6,827,550 42,539, 203 10, 701, 672 22,089,812 
(CHOSE BA Ca Re 8 ee ee 441,027 2,387,940 6, 263, 482 1,156 
ROTOUSTIAISI Wye sie ath car Kuss Rip nompaisciiyehcewe 925, 733 7,592,020 830, 807 1,544, 617 

BEC ree Metis Gas Kericts Sais tenis ons Soe fc 432,108 1,805, 853 11, 209, 235 688, 696 
[CP RICE ASG. a seth ag a ah Ph et 622, 894 7,372,381 15,405, 607 307, 924 
RETRO OLA Seat Oe wlohe Cals eat tysie os ae oibret ce 167, 708 2,278,000 113,439 512,086 

Asia— 
Marais PING IS. 5 nine toe e aeitutrs saeco 2,322,845 | 158,573,936 43,481, 462 - 
EO ESITORA IE. Seis oS io sie 6 DEG neo ce Be Pie eke: 347 84,0216 313 1,806, 489 
eC OE COT UM tee ac tsrcvs,cus Sie acne ero un Sele 72,595 1,862,717 12,720 3, 258, 603 
LURE RS ee eee YR es oe - = 3,932, 792 ~ 
MENS EAC, Re ess 6 ee aie Beane 1,541, 086 1,529,309 26,918 926,010 
UNO a seataeeat Aree ype ea Tei Seen doeaneeamnyern das ad 52,924 1, 663, 136 2,675 1,425, 142 
Netherlands Hast Indies................. ~ 650, 052 4,962,629 Ae aes 5787 994,91¢ 
Philippines Oe ht ae ih gs SataN lal at awa oaks 356, 9848 1,360, 741 9,981 2,702,297 

WAITER AGH oer oo atc Sete eonte tele ests tare eens b4%S is 327, 883 5,119, 784 - 864,247 
Seetsa ANC LAC AMOME foc cscs ron0,% epsseue ah are oleh 44,978 461, 742 1,778,737 6, 50( 
Turkey in Europe and Asia............... 534, 000 5, 123,000 11,070,000 = 

Africa— 
EAT SAS EE ea ec SR Ce 170, 654 883, 552 5,512, 695 51,832 
LEYEEE UST As Fi ln ag en a ee 33, 998 912,018 1,344, 6815 13,205 
BENCH MOTOCCOL ss oi. c cisis.s a Piieies os Weds oe 215,984 2,049,073 8,590, 469 107,300 
MOET SUCLATAL fe) pihioe rte SARS Aelas SS ide esos 77,940 1, 286,802 3,082,151 28,500 
OS Sint Io aI ain SR i fe cies A 2,403 5,192,824 SO ATO 14, 63112 
uilyes Ere Verh det aN AA PEA 8g tae ee 2,100 6,168, 67519 202,871 501,564 
OST ST ELE pO Re OT oe A a ee ene ga 191,513 2,798,545 2,241,453 52,652 
SIberi TONOCERIA. » la c+ etest scm ance coh 2,666 2,688,677 323, 940 79,176 
Territory. of S:W.. Africa’. csi sm os 085.6 Ne 18,412 628, 462 993 , 722 4,516 
Ne aes ee oh ect acai e asiaepaeaeh chee 106 SE 2,346,018 5,722 

MRS E ae hn ses Aaa a oh THe Riel re wh aw pes 105,651 543, 534 3,076,027 21,188 

vue OM OOUtEAITICA: fas scubstiaus tei? eone 867,614 10,750,9763 | 46,091, 158% 962, 7678 

Oceania— 
TSG ae 23° 2 a i a, SN 1,765,437 12, 783, 137 112,926,931 1,162,407 
PNGVAICALANG:. Sve cid. shied be ts SLRS 276, 897 4,192,023 27,755, 966 591,582 


4 Exclusive of animals belonging 


gists: 


to the Army. 5 Sheep and goats. 6 Foreign and cross-bred cattle and zebus. 7 Sheep 
owned by natives. 8 Horses and mules. 9}ixeclusive of animals belonging to the British 
Bary. 10 Number registered for fiscal purposes. 11 Swine belonging to Europeans only. 


CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY.* 


A short article on ‘‘Physiography, Geology and Climate as affecting the Forests” 
was published at pp. 311-313 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada favour the coniferous 
type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces once supported a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the greater part of 
Canada’s present forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas fir and 
other coniferous softwoods. 

Three main groups of forest growth in Canada follow the three main physio- 
graphic regions. The Cordilleran Region includes the Pacific slope and the Rocky 
mountains; the Great Plains Region covers the area east of the Rockies draining 
into the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay, and the Eastern Region, covers the basin 
of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. 


The Cordilleran Forests.—The Cordilleran Forest Region extends from the 
Pacific coast to the eastern foothills of the Rockies and may be subdivided into the 
Coast Belt, the Interior Dry Belt, the Interior Wet Belt, the Rocky Mountain Belt, 
the Northern Interior Belt and the Sub-Arctic Belt. 

In this region the mountain ranges run approximately parallel to the Pacific 
coast from northwest to southeast. The chief rivers follow the valleys between 
these ranges, breaking through in some cases along connecting valleys eventually to 
reach the Pacific ocean. 

The Coast Belt includes the western slope of the Coast and Cascade mountains 
and the Insular system, the higher elevations of which form Vancouver island, the 
Queen Charlotte group and other islands along the coast. The islands off the coast 
are of Paleeozic rocks and the Coast mountains are granitic. 

The climate in this belt is mild and equable with heavy precipitation, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches per annum, about 70 p.c. of which falls during the autumn and 
winter months. These conditions are conducive to the luxuriant growth of coniferous 
forests producing not only the largest trees but the heaviest stands in the Dominion. 
Individual trees of Douglas fir, western red cedar and Sitka spruce frequently con- 
tain from 5,000 to 10,000 ft. b.m. and stands yielding 50,000 to 100,000 ft. b.m. 
per acre are not uncommon. 

Several distinct forest types occur, their character being determined primarily 
by temperature and precipitation which, in turn, are influenced by altitude and lati- 
tude. At the lower elevations in the southern part of the belt, Douglas fir, western 
red cedar, and western hemlock predominate with lowland and amabilis firs and 
western white pine as secondary species. In the north, Sitka spruce replaces Douglas 
fir and white pine. Alpine fir, yellow cedar and mountain hemlock are character- 
istic species of the higher altitudes and less favourable sites. 

The Interior Dry Belt includes the semi-arid southern part of the Interior 
Plateau with the lowest annual precipitation and extremes of temperature which 
are unfavourable to tree growth. Ponderosa or yellow pine is the most important 


*Material in this chapter has been prepared by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc.F., Chief of the Forestry Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with Roland D. Craig, F.E., of the Forest Service 
of the Department of the Interior. The Forestry Branch of the Bureau of Statistics collects and compiles 
statistics relating to forest production and publishes four annual printed reports covering the lumber industry, 
the pulp and paper industry and the wood-using and paper-using industries of Canada. These printed reports 
are usually preceded by a number of preliminary mimeographed reports, one for each important industry 
or group of industries. For detailed list of publications see Chapter X XIX. 
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species bordering the grass lands with Douglas fir predominating at higher altitudes 
and western larch covering a limited intermediate area. Still further north and at 
higher altitudes an Englemann-spruce type.develops, which, in turn, merges into a 
type composed of spruce and alpine fir. Lodgepole pine has taken the place of 
many of these associations in burned-over areas and is established as a distinct type. 


The Interior Wet Belt, between the Rockies and the Interior Plateau, includes 
the Columbian Mountain system comprising the Selkirk, Monashee and Caribou 
mountains made up largely of Precambrian and Cambrian rock with intervening 
ranges of mixed formations varying from sedimentary to granitic rocks. The mois- 
ture-laden winds from the Pacific, having precipitated most of their moisture on the 
Coast and Cascade mountains, cross the Interior Plateau and give up what moisture 
remains when they reach the higher Selkirks and Rockies, forming this Interior 
Wet: Belt centring on the Columbia River valley. Here the climate is fairly humid 
with snow taking the place of rain at higher altitudes and with wide range of annual 
temperature becoming more extreme and variable toward the Rockies. Forest 
types similar to those of the Coast have developed in the Interior Wet Belt. In the 
south on lower moister sites, cedar predominates with Douglas fir, Englemann spruce, 
western white pine, hemlock, larch, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches 
and slopes, hemlock, cedar and spruce are more important. At higher altitudes, 
Englemann spruce replaces hemlock, cedar disappears and the type composed of 
spruce and Alpine fir stretches to timber line. To the north, Englemann spruce 
and alpine fir gradually eliminate the other species. 


The Rocky mountains are chiefly of Paleozoic rocks and the climate is extreme 
and variable with more precipitation on the western than on the eastern slopes. 
The forest includes portions of the Dry Belt to the south and the Interior Wet 
Belt further north, but the typical forest cover is of Englemann spruce with some 
white spruce and with alpine fir at higher altitudes. On the drier eastern slopes, 
lodgepole has established itself permanently in some cases on burned-over areas. 


The northern interior belt occupies the plateaux and mountain ranges between 
the Coast mountains and the Rocky Mountain and Columbia systems, extending 
approximately between latitudes 52° and 58°. 


This belt is characterized by limited precipitation, usually not more than 20 
inches, and considerable variation between winter and summer temperatures. The 
forests are primarily composed of Englemann spruce and alpine fir in the southern 
part, and white spruce and alpine fir in the north, the alpine fir increasing with the ~ 
altitude. Following fire, lodgepole pine or jack pine have to a considerable extent 
replaced the original stand. Black spruce and tamarack occur in the swamps, 
especially in the north. 


In the Sub-Arctic Belt (comprising the Yukon plateau on Paleozoic and Pre- 
cambrian rock formations, lying north of 58°) the general elevation is above 4,000 
feet and the climate severe with a short growing season and scant precipitation. 
Here tree growth is slow and confined to favourable sites in valleys. The timber 
is small and of poor quality. It is, however, of great local value to miners and 
trappers. The principal type is composed of spruce and alpine fir with lodgepole 
pine on poorer sites and poplar and willow on better soils on burned-over areas. 


Most of the commercially important species found in the Cordilleran Region 


are confined to that region. The type of the northern interior is composed of 
spruce, fir and lodgepole pine and extends across the Rockies to the foothills of 
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Alberta. Certain species such as Douglas fir, Englemann spruce and alpine fir 
are also found in western Alberta and the lodgepole pine is found as far east as the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary in the Cypress hills. 


The Forests of the Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains 
Region sloping gradually eastward and northward, which is divided into the Prairie, 
Semi-Prairie, Northern Forest and Sub-Arctic Belts. 


The Prairie Belt extends from the International Boundary to the 55th parallel 
along the foothills of the Rockies, gradually tapering toward the east to the south- 
eastern corner of Manitoba. The greater part of this area is treeless and is at present 
purely agricultural or pastoral country. Its treeless condition is due primarily to 
climatic, topographic and soil conditions though fire may have had some influence. 
The underlying rocks are Cenozoic or Mesozoic. The climate of the prairies of AI- 
berta is extremely variable in winter due to the warm dry Chinook winds which 
extend their influence north to the Peace river and east to Saskatchewan. Rain- 
fall is below the average and the temperatures moderate. Throughout the Prairie 
Belt patches of tree growth in protected situations are chiefly of aspen, with some 
white spruce and jack pine. 


The Semi-Prairie Belt forms a transition zone between the treeless plains and 
the Northern Forest Belt. Here the area is largely covered with poplar, inter- 
spersed with open grasslands with spruce and jack pine in some places. The soil 
is potentially agricultural and the tree growth of local value only. 


The Northern Forest Belt, lying beyond the transition zone and largely un- 
explored, is from 300 to 400 miles wide and extends from Alaska to Labrador, covering 
the greater part of the Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial tree 
growth. The underlying rock formation is Laurentian and Precambrian. The 
climate in the southern portion is temperate but toward the north is too severe 
for continuous successful agriculture, although precipitation is above the average for 
Canada. 

The southern portion of the Northern Forest Belt includes some potential 
agricultural land which is still well forested. Toward the north, tree growth becomes 
lighter and still further north the region merges into the Sub-Arctic Belt. Originally, 
white spruce predominated over this area and still forms the most important com- 
mercial type in spite of repeated fires. Balsam fir as an associate increases in import- 
ance toward the eastern part of the belt. The black-spruce type with eastern larch 
or tamarack occupies poorly drained areas. Burned-over areas of white spruce 
and balsam usually grow up to aspen and white birch on the better soils and to 
jack pine on sandy sites. Jack pine, aspen and balsam poplar reach a higher develop- 
ment along the Peace river in northern Alberta than elsewhere in America. 


In the Sub-Arctic Belt the tree growth is for the most part confined to narrow 
strips along waterways and is of value primarily for local use. This region gradually 
merges into the treeless sub-Arctic tundra of muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks. 


Balsam fir disappears early from the forest growth, followed by balsam poplar, 
jack pine, aspen and paper birch, leaving white spruce, black spruce, tamarack, 
larch and willow to define the northern limits of tree growth. The white spruce 
probably extends further north in Canada than any other of the arborescent conifers. 

The Eastern Forests.—The basin of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
and the Maritime Provinces contain a great variety of topographical and geological 
types. The north shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa 
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River valley and the southern part of Labrador are parts of the Laurentian Shield 
already described. The climate, though tempered by the presence of lakes and the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, is mostly severe and variable. Around the Lower Lakes and 
in the St. Lawrence valley where the rock is sedimentary and of Paleozoic 
age, soil and climate improve and the land is essentially agricultural. Precipitation 
is ample and the climate temperate, becoming decidedly mild toward the southwest. 
The Maritime Provinces, sloping generally toward the Atlantic are also varied 
in topography and geology. The temperature is modified by the presence of the 
ocean and the precipitation is above the average for Canada. 

There are a number of distinctive belts of tree growth in the Eastern forests. 

The Carolinian Zone is confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western 
part of lake Ontario. It forms the northern fringe of a similar large area in the 
Central Eastern States. In Ontario it is characterized by such species as sete 
sassafras, black gum, etc., not found elsewhere in Canada. 

The adjoining hardwood belt, about 70 miles wide, extends across southern 
Ontario and Quebec from lake Huron to the Eastern Townships. Here the original 
forest was composed predominantly of such broad-leaved species as maple, elm, 
yellow birch, beech, basswood, oak and hickory with an admixture of conifers, 
including red and white pine, hemlock, spruce, balsam, cedar and tamarack. The 
Mixed Hardwood and Softwood Belt to the north extends from the eastern end of 
lake Superior to the Saguenay river in the St. Lawrence valley. It is characterized 
by the prevalence of white and red pine, hemlock, yellow birch and maple, though 
spruce and balsam fir form a considerable proportion of the stand. Between this 
belt and the eastern half of the Northern Forest Belt, already described on p. 281, 
there is the Transition Belt in which the white and red pine persist, but the hemlock, 
yellow birth and maple are absent. Since the beginning of the lumbering industry 
these two belts, viz., the Mixed Hardwood and Softwood Belt and the Transition 
Belt, extending roughly to the height of land between the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s 
Bay waters have been the centre of the most extensive exploitation in Eastern 
Canada. Forest types vary with soil and other conditions but, generally speaking, 
white pine occupies the better situations and reaches its highest development in 
this region, with red pine as an associate. In heavier soils toward the south, spruce, 
hemlock and the tolerant hardwoods form an important constituent. 

Due to the exclusive cutting of white and red pine in the past these species 
have to a considerable extent been replaced by spruce, balsam, jack pine and the 
hardwoods, the pulpwood areas composed of spruce and balsam fir being the most 
important types at present. Jack pine has taken almost complete possession of 
many burned-over areas on higher soils. Aspen and paper birch are also present 
but mostly as temporary types. With the gradual disappearance, first of hemlock, 
then of the tolerant hardwoods and finally white and red pine, this forest belt 
gradually merges into the transcontinental Northern Forest Belt. 

The Acadian Belt in the Maritime Provinces and southeastern Quebec carries 
a growth of similar type to that of the New England States where red spruce is a 
characteristic species with white spruce, black spruce, balsam fir, white and red 
pine, eastern cedar, hemlock and the tolerant hardwoods on suitable sites. The 
mixed hardwood and softwood type in this belt contains quantities of yellow birch, 
maple and beech. 
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Section 2.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 125 species or distinct varieties of trees. 
Only 33 of these are conifers commonly known as ‘‘softwoods”’, but they comprise 
over 80 p.c. of the standing timber and 70 p.c. of the wood utilized for all purposes. 
While the number of deciduous-leaved or “hardwood” species is large, only about 
a dozen are of a commercial importance comparable with twice the number of coni- 
fers. The principal use for the hardwoods is for fuel, though increasing amounts 
are being manufactured into lumber, railway ties and veneers. 

Spruce.—The five native spruce species are all of commercial importance, 
furnishing over one-quarter of the total production of lumber. Spruce pulpwood is 
used in preference to all others, and forms over two-thirds of the total quantity of 
pulpwood consumed in Canadian pulp-mills and exported in the raw or unmanu- 
factured state. The wood has a long, tough, colourless fibre, and, on account of 
its freedom from resin, is considered in the markets of the world to be the best 
material for pulp manufacture. Spruce is also used for railway ties, poles, cooperage 
and mining timbers. Of the five native spruce species, the white spruce (Picea 
glauca) is the most abundant and the most important commercially. With black 
spruce (Picea mariana) it ranges from Labrador to Alaska, extending northward 
to the limit of tree-growth and southward into the United States. The black spruce 
(Picea mariana) is of less value, as it is a smaller, slow-growing tree, often confined 
to Swampy situations and reaching sawlog sizes only under more favourable con- 
ditions of growth. The red spruce (Picea rubra) is confined to the province of 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. Its wood is considered to be of greater tech- 
nical value than that of the other spruce species. The western species, Englemann 
and Sitka spruce (Picea Engelmanni and Picea sitchensis), are confined to the interior 
and coastal regions of British Columbia respectively. Their wood is of high tech- 
nical value, and can usually be obtained in larger dimensions than that of the other 
spruces, as the trees attain great size in this region. 


Pine.—There are nine distinct pine species native to Canada, of which six 
are of great commercial importance. Eastern white pine (Pinus Strobus) is the 
most valuable coniferous wood in Canada. Up to a few years ago, it was the most 
important wood in Canada in point of quantity of lumber sawn and square timber 
(Quebec pine) exported. Owing to increased scarcity of good material, the wood 
has fallen off in production till its place at the head of the list has been taken by the 
spruces, Douglas fir and the hemlocks. The wood of the white pine is soft, easy 
to work, fairly durable and strong in comparison to its weight. In addition to these 
properties, its most valuable quality is that of holding its shape with a minimum 
of shrinkage or swelling. The western white pine (Pinus monticola) is similar in 
‘most respects to the eastern species. It does not form extensive pure stands, seldom 
comprising more than 5 p.c. of the trees on any area of considerable size. It is 
confined to the province of British Columbia, while the eastern white pine is found 
from eastern Manitoba to the Atlantic seaboard. 


The wood of the red or Norway pine of Eastern Canada (Pinus resinosa) is 
harder and more resinous than white pine, and the tree is a valuable source of 
structural timber, as well as of sawn lumber. The wood of the western yellow 
or “bull” pine of the interior of British Columbia (Pinus ponderosa) is softer and 
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lighter in colour than red pine, and is now used extensively as a substitute for white 
pine. The two jack pines (Pinus Banksiana of the east and north, and the lodgepole 
pine, Pinus contorta var. latifolia, of the Rocky mountains and British Columbia) 
are not considered as valuable lumber-producing trees, although they are both 
used locally for rough construction. Jack pine railway ties are used to an enormous 
extent, chiefly on account of the strength, cheapness, and abundance of the wood. 
Jack pine has a well-established use in the manufacture of kraft pulp, and in the 
manufacture of pulp for newsprint. There are three other species of the genus 
Pinus that reach tree size in Canada, but these are only of local importance. 


Douglas Fir.—The Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) of British Columbia 
and the Pacific coast, often erroneously called ‘Oregon pine’, is the only repre- 
sentative of its genus in Canada. It probably yields more lumber annually than 
any other single species in America. The tree in Canada is not found east of the 
Rocky mountains, the greater part of the lumber being produced in the Coast 
Region of British Columbia. This is Canada’s largest tree, and from it larger struc- 
tural timbers can be obtained than from any other tree in America. It is used 
chiefly for structural purposes, but on account of its attractive appearance it is 
also used extensively for interior finish. The wood is also important in Canada as 
a material for railway ties and mining timbers. It is noted chiefly for its strength 
and durability, and the large dimensions in which it can be obtained. 


Hemlock.—There are three hemlock species in Canada’s forests, two of which 
are valuable timber trees. The eastern hemlock (7'suga canadensis) is abundant 
throughout its range in the eastern provinces, but is not found west of the province 
of Ontario. The wood is used chiefly for construction, especially in house-framing. 
It supplies the demand for a cheap, strong material for many purposes, including 
railway ties, poles, mining timber, pulpwood and firewood, and its bark is a valuable 
source of tannin. The western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) is found in Canada 
only in the province of British Columbia, and is becoming more valuable each year 
as its qualities are better appreciated. The western species is used more extensively 
than the eastern in pulp manufacture. 


Balsam Fir.—There is only one balsam firin Northern and Eastern Canada 
(Abies balsamea), which is found from Labrador almost to Alaska. Its wood is 
sawn into lumber only to take the place of more valuable woods for rough construc- 
tion, as it has few technical qualities which would recommend it for any other use 
as lumber. The purpose for which the’ wood is best suited is the manufacture of 
wood-pulp for paper making. The tree occurs in the forest mixed with spruce 
and it is cut and marketed with that wood. Balsam fir has the requisite length and 
toughness of fibre for pulp-making, and, in spite of the fact that it gives a slightly 
lower yield of pulp per cord and contains a higher percentage of resin than spruce, 
its use is increasing. 


There are three western balsam fir species, the wood of which is very similar to 
that of the eastern tree. The most important of these for lumber at present is 
probably the alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa), although the two coastal species, low- 
land and amabilis fir, are used for pulp. Where the wood of these western species 
is utilized, it is put to uses similar to those of the eastern species. These western 
balsams are confined to the Rocky mountains and the Pacific slope. 
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Cedar.—There are only two species of the genus Thuja, commonly called 
“cedar”, in Canada. They are both of great commercial importance, each in its own 
region, as their ranges do not overlap. The wood of the cedars is the most durable 
coniferous wood grown in the Dominion. The eastern tree, white cedar (Thuja 
occidentalis), is found from the Atlantic to the southeastern part of Manitoba. 
It does not extend as far north as some of the other conifers and is nowhere very 
plentiful, being confined to moist situations. Cedar is preferred to all other native 
woods for shingles and for all structural work exposed to moisture. In spite of the 
fact that the wood is not strong, its great durability in contact with the soil makes 
it a valuable railway tie material. It is used in enormous quantities both locally 
and for export, for poles and fence-posts, and its use for this latter purpose is largely 
responsible for the increased scarcity of the lumber, as young trees are used before 
they have time to reach sawlog sizes. The western red cedar (Thuja plicata) is one 
of the giants of the Pacific coast, being surpassed in size only by Douglas fir. Its 
wood is made into shingles to a greater extent than any other wood in Canada, and 
is also an important source of sawn lumber. 


Tamarack or Larch.—Of the three native tamarack or larch species, two are 
worthy of note. The eastern tamarack (Larix laricina) is found in every province 
in the Dominion in swampy situations. Its wood is hard, strong and durable, 
being similar to that of Douglas fir and the southern hard pines. The western 
larch (Larix occidentalis) is more important. It is found only in the southern interior 
of British Columbia, but grows on better sites and reaches greater size than the 
eastern tree. The wood of these two species is cut into lumber and also used for | 
railway ties and mining timbers. 


Birch.—Birch is Canada’s most important hardwood, and one of the few 
woods of this class where the exported material exceeds that imported. There are 
at least seven native species, but only two are worthy of any detailed discussion. 
The yellow birch (Betula lutea) is the source of the most valuable birch lumber, 
used for flooring, furniture, cabinet work and vehicle stock. The tree grows only in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, and does not reach commercial dimen- 
sions north of the height of land between the St. Lawrence river and Hudson bay. 
Its wood is hard, heavy, strong and tough, but is not durable in contact with 

moisture. 

The white birch (Betula papyrifera) has a much wider distribution, being 
common from the Atlantic to the Rocky mountains, and is more abundant through- 
out its range than the yellow birch. Its wood is softer, weaker and less durable, 
and is not at present of great commercial value, except for spoolwood and certain 
classes of turnery. The tough, resinous bark of this tree has supplied the Indians for 
centuries with the material for covering their famous birch-bark canoes. 


Maple.—The maple is our second most important hardwood, and is repre- 
sented in Canada by nine or more species scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
~The sugar maple, or hard maple (Acer saccharum) produces the most valuable 
lumber and, like birch, is used for furniture, vehicle stock, and interior house 
finishing. The sap of this tree is the principal source of the maple syrup 
and sugar of commerce. The leaf of another species is the national emblem 
of Canada. 
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Basswood.—Basswood (Tilia glabra) is a valuable wood for cabinet work of 
all kinds, but being restricted in distribution to the southern part of Eastern Canada 
and in great demand, the available supply is rapidly disappearing. 


Minor Species.—Elm, represented by three species in Canada, is a valuable 
vehicle wood. Beech, ash, oak, butternut, chestnut, hickory, cherry, black walnut, 
tulip, black gum, red alder, sycamore and sassafras are all valuable woods and are 
still sawn into lumber in Canada, but in many cases the supply, which was never 
large, has dwindled almost to insignificance. 


The poplar species (Populus sp.), of which there are seven native to Canada, 
like paper birch and jack pine, produce great quantities of material which will 
eventually become valuable, when their qualities are better appreciated and when 
the scarcity of the more valuable of the better understood woods will make their 
careful utilization imperative. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the latest surveys, 
is estimated at 3,466,556 square miles, of which 564,317 square miles is considered 
as being suitable for agricultural or pastoral purposes. According to the Census of 
1931 about 255,000 square miles of this agricultural land was occupied and about 
133,220 square miles was improved. 


The total area covered by existing forests has been estimated at 1,254,082 
square miles, including 41,637 square miles of occupied agricultural land still forested. 
Most of this will, no doubt, be left under forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. 
There is also a considerable area of forest land which is of agricultural value and 
will eventually be cleared but it is estimated that 1,100,000 square miles is essentially 
forest land which can best be utilized for forest production. (See Table 8, p. 40.) 
The accessible and productive forest area is estimated to be 800,783 square miles, 
of which 396,739 square miles carries timber of merchantable size and on 404,044 
square miles there is young growth which, if protected from fire, will eventually 
produce merchantable timber. The remaining area of 453,299 square miles 
carries forests of value either because of their influence on water control, climatic 
conditions, game conservation, or by reason of their attraction to tourists and their 
value as a source of wood for local use. On account of their geographical location 
or because of unfavourable growth conditions these forests at present are considered 
as non-productive from a commercial viewpoint. 


As a result of the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting 
profitable exploitation, such as the extension of settlement and transportation 
facilities, the increasing world scarcity of forest products, and the ever increasing 
demand for these products, due to the development of industry, the discovery of new 
uses for wood, and the improvements in the methods, equipment and machinery 
used in logging and manufacturing forest products, most of this inaccessible timber 
will eventually become commercially exploitable. It is estimated that of the access- 
ible forest area 473,645 square miles is producing softwood or coniferous timber, 
221,176 square miles mixed softwoods and hardwoods, and 105,962 square miles 
hardwood or broad-leaved species. . 


In Canada as a whole about 10-1 p.c. of the total forest area has been per- 
manently dedicated to forest production. Previous to the transfer of the natural 
resources to the western provinces in 19380, some 33,023 square miles of this reserved 
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area comprised national forests but these have now in large part become provincial 
forests. The distribution of Dominion forests, provincial forests, provincial parks 
and national parks, by provinces, is shown in the following statement. 


FOREST RESERVES AND PARKS IN CANADA, 1936. 


Dominion i 
Forest Provincia: aay > 
Province. E\xperi- Forest Provincial | National Total. 
mental Reserves. Parks. Parks. 


Stations. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 
- ~ 0:05 0-05 


Ne WHBSEUNs WIC. nace ete ata toe Met 35-00 - ~ 0-10 35-10 
AMO eee EE Nee Seti sols Ste eu nec 7-25 | 31,660-00 4,759-00 - 36, 426-25 
ONEATION ET oa ies rae ox ora eee 97-10 | 19,600-00 4, 248-00 11-69 23, 956-79 
INEATICOM See 284) 00s ois 3. 5e oR Re ee se 35-95 3,811-00 - 1,148-04 4,994-99 
SAS KALCHOW ules cate ee oe Se ee eae ~ 9, 725-00 546-00 1,869-00 12, 140-00 
ANDER LARS MN Let hire oed Wee ete Or ee oF 62-60 | 14,410-00 2-27 7,316-001| 21,790-87 
PBT bIst COMM D1bck oro, bases cre hale chases ccna - 22,489-00 2,727-00 1,715-00 26,931-00 

Ota ser eeds yok Ge 237-90 | 101,695-00 | 12,282-27 | 12,059-88 126, 275-05 


1 Not including the Wood Buffalo Park, partly in Alberta and partly in the Northwest T erritories, 
and the Tar Sands Reserve. 


Of the total forest area, 8-5 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned 
in fee simple by private individuals or corporations. The Crown still holds title 
to 12-9 p.c. of the area but has alienated the right to cut timber thereon under 
lease or licence. So far 78-6 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 91-5 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is still owned by the Crown ia the right 
either of the Dominion or the provinces and, subject only to certain temporary 
privileges granted to limit-holders, may at any time be placed under forest manage- 
ment and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1935 the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 273,656 million cubic feet, of which 222,076 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 51,580 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. 

During the years 1926-30, which were typical of pre-depression conditions, the 
average annual depletion due to use was approximately 2,000 million cubic feet. of 
conifers and 970 million cubic feet of hardwoods. The average annual loss from fire 
was estimated at 185 million cubic feet of conifers and 45 million cubic feet of hard- 
woods. Though no widespread epidemics of insects or fungous diseases have 
occurred in recent years, local infestations which cause considerable loss develop 
practically every year. In Nova Scotia, in 1931, the balsam suffered severely from 
“gout” induced, it is believed, by minute sucking insects of the genus Dreyfusia, 
previously undescribed. In the Gaspé peninsula the spruce saw-fly became a serious 
menace. In the absence as yet of any basic data on which to estimate the annual 
depletion from these causes, it may be taken as 700 million cubic feet. The total 
annual depletion during the five-year period was, therefore, estimated to have been 
about 3,900 million cubic feet. To what extent this loss has been replaced by 
growth increment is not known but, considering the preponderance of the younger 
age classes in the reproduction, it is believed there has been a considerable net 
depletion in the merchantable age classes. 

Another real difficulty is the division of the existing stand into merchantable 
timber and that which is inaccessible or unprofitable, since merchantability depends 
not only on the location but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market 
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for certain species or qualities of product, and the regulations as to cutting. Light 
stands covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber 
and still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch, which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and therefore these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 


In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking. 
surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory 
definite data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, 
etc., and the increment accruing. The Forest Service of the Department of the 
Interior acts as a clearing house for the national inventory, and in addition to 
collecting and compiling the data furnished by the provincial authorities has con- 
ducted the inventorial work in the Prairie Provinces and the Maritime Provinces. 
The inventorics for Manitoba and New Brunswick have been completed. The 
Dominion Service is also carrying on extensive surveys to determine the increment 
taking place in the forests and conducting more intensive silvicultural research 
at forest experiment stations located in Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and 
New Brunswick. 


Under present conditions it is estimated that 133,288 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 36,853. million cubic feet of hardwoods can be considered as accessible. 


1.—Estimate of Total Accessible Stand of Timber in Canada, by Regions and Classes, 
with Estimate of Grand Total Stand, 1935. 
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Totals, Accessible 
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Section 4.—Forest Administration. 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences 
to cut, rather than to sell timber land outright. Under this system the State retains 
the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
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timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in 
stumpage values or, as has happened, reductions may be made in the rates if con- 
ditions demand them. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the forest land has been alienated 
and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 p.c. of the 
forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceeding 1,000 
acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately-owned forest land in the other 
provinces is as follows: Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 11-3 Diss: 
Saskatchewan, 10-4 p.c.; Alberta, 15-7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 13 p.¢s 

Until 1930 the Dominion Government administered the Crown lands, including 
timber lands, in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in the Rail- 
way Belt and Peace River Block of British Columbia, and in Yukon and the North- 
west Territories, but the forests as well as the other natural resources in the western 
provinces have now been transferred to provincial control. In all cases timber 
lands are now administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions 
are explored their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Abso- 
lute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing 
of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned 
in every province in Canada. The ownership of forests by towns and communities, 
so common in Europe, is now beginning in Canada. Efforts are being made, espe- 
cially in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of 
forests on this basis. 


Timber Lands under Dominion Control.—The National Parks of Canada 
Branch of the Department of the Interior administers the Dominion parks, now 
embracing about 12,060* square miles. These are primarily national playgrounds 
and game preserves, the timber being practically withdrawn from commercial use. 
The Lands Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch of the Department of the 
Interior administers and protects forest land lying north of the provincial areas. 
The Department of Indian Affairs administers, in trust for the Indians, all timbered 
areas within their reservations. The Board of Railway Commissioners has charge 
of fire protection along practically all the railway lines in Canada. 


Forest Administration in the Prairie Provinces.—Upon the transfer of the 
natural resources in 1930, each province took steps toward the creation of an adequate 
forest service with a Provincial Forester in charge. In Manitoba the service is under 
the Department of Mines and Natural Resources and in its forest regulations, framed 
under the Manitoba Forest Act, the former Dominion Forest Reserves and Crown 
Timber Regulations are very largely incorporated. In Saskatchewan and Alberta 
a closely similar policy is being followed. In every case the central object of policy 
is to safeguard the regeneration of valuable species in the natural forest types. The 
national forests in these provinces have practically all been retained as provincial 
forests and some additional reserves have been established. A statement for each 
province appears on p. 287. Approximately 27,335 square miles of forest lands 
in the Prairie Provinces are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. All un- 
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alienated lands in the province which are found to be better suited to forest than to 
agricultural production are dedicated to forest production, and all timber lands 
carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until 
examined by the Forest Branch. During the last few years 15,964 square miles 
have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. The present practice is to 
sell cutting rights for a stated period by public competition but licences to cut, 
which are renewable annually in perpetuity, have been granted for a large proportion 
of the accessible timber. The royalties are adjusted periodically on the basis of 
prevailing industrial conditions. About 18,150 square miles of timber land are pri- 
vately owned. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario by the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, under a Minister, Deputy Minister and Provincial 
Forester. 


In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination, 
with conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of debris, 
etc. Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted 
in the past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by 
individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. Manu- 
facture in Canada was made a condition in the disposal of all softwood saw timber 
in 1897, of all pulpwood in 1900 and of all hardwood in 1924. In some individual 
pulpwood agreements the licensee must ‘undertake not only to erect a pulp-mill 
but also a paper-mill within the province, the type of mill being stipulated in the 
agreement. In this province about 7,972 square miles of forest land have been 
disposed of outright. Provincial forest reserves cover 19,600 square miles. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec. Its powers include classification of land, disposal 
of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Since 1924 forest protection has 
been under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licences are 
granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject 
to changes in royalty by the government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, 
made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the 
private ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land. A statement showing 
the areas which have been reserved for forestry purposes appears on p. 287. 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Commission are the forest authority in 
New Brunswick. The Forestry Advisory Commission, consisting of the Minister 
of Lands and Mines, the Deputy Minister, the Chief Forester, a lumberman repre- 
senting the licensees of Crown lands, and one representing the private timberland 
owners, is appointed to advise on matters of policy. At present timber lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of forest land. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,000 square miles, has passed into private ownership, but the system of disposal 
of timber by licences to cut is now being followed. What remains vested in the 
Crown is administered by the Chief Forester under the Minister of Lands and 
Forests. Under the Minister, the Chief Forester has charge of forest protection 
surveying and scaling throughout the province. 
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The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands 
in Canada. Except for the forests of the National Parks and the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon, which remain under Dominion control, the administration of 
forest lands is now the function of the individual provinces. Up to the end of the 
fire season of 1930, the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior was respon- 
sible for fire protection in the prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 


Alberta, and the Railway Belt of British Columbia. However, by reason of the 


transfer of natural resources from Dominion to provincial control, their adminis- 
tration is now a matter of provincial concern. 


Each of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, 
maintains a fire protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for 
the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being in part distributed or covered by 
special taxes on timber lands. In each province, with the exception just mentioned, 
provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes, and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting 
development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of a 
number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. 
These associations have their own staffs which co-operate with those of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. The latter contributes 
money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within 
the area of the associations’ activities. 


In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain officers of the various 
forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. These officers co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs employed by 
the various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Board being one of the requirements of the Dominion Railway Act. 


The most important single development of late years in forest fire protection 
has been the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest 
fires. Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be used for detection and for the 
transportation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. Specially 
developed aircraft equipped with wireless are employed on forest fire-protection 
operations; these enable the observer to report the location of a fire as soon as it 
has been detected. Aircraft are now being used extensively for exploring remote 
areas and mapping forest lands by means of aerial photography. Waste lands and 
the various forest types can be mapped more accurately and more economically 
by this means than by ground surveys. As a general rule, aircraft are used in the 
more remote districts, while lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped 
with wireless, are established in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. 
While these agencies have to a large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback and 
foot patrol for the detection of fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at 
strategic points will always be necessary for the fighting of larger fires and the 
maintenance of systems of communication and transportation, and of fire lanes and 
fire guards in the forest. 
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The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasolene pump. ‘These pumps, which each weigh from 45 to a little 
over 100 pounds, can be carried to a fire by canoe, motor boat, automobile, aircraft, 
pack saddle or back pack. They can deliver efficient water pressure as far as 
seven thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, at a much greater 
distance. Smaller hand pumps are also used effectively in many cases. 


In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of closed seasons for brush burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventive 
measures. 


Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By 
means of its attractive magazine, which has a circulation of over 16,000, by railway 
lecture cars and motor trucks provided with motion picture equipment, and by 
co-operation with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches 
a large proportion of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made 
through the schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, 
to educate the younger generation as to the value of the forests, the devastation 
caused by fire and the means of preventing such destruction. 


Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The various governmental forest authorities also carry on forest conservation pub- 
licity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 


Another interesting development in forest protection has been the establishment 
of special meteorological stations for the study of the effects of weather conditions 
on the fire hazard, and the broadcasting of special forecasts of hazardous fire weather. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


Up to the present, the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in 
the administration and protection of existing forest areas. About 35 square miles is 
now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, 
shelter belts, and reclamation work, while several commercial reforestation projects 
have been carried on by paper companies and by the Ontario Government on 
denuded Crown lands. The great forestry problem in Canada, however, is the 
management of Crown forests, first under provisional and later more intensive 
working plans, so as to ensure a sustained yield. To this end, forest research 
activities are now assuming great importance. Silvicultural investigations are 
receiving marked attention both from the Dominion services and some of the pro- 
vincial services. . 


About 250 technical foresters find employment either under the Dominion and 
provincial forest services or with paper and lumber companies. In addition to 
administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimation 
of timber stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and repro- 
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duction conditions and factors. They also direct any planting or nursery work and 
direct the regulation of commercial logging operations along forestry lines. 

The Research Division of the Dominion Forest Service has established per- 
manent forest experiment stations at Petawawa, Ont.; Coulter’s Siding, N.B.; 
Valcartier, Que.; Duck Mountain Forest Reserve, Man. ; and Kananaskis, Alta., 
aggregating 237-9 sq. miles. They are under joint administration of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence and the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior 


_ and other experimental work is being carried on at other points throughout Canada. 


A considerable amount of this work is done in co-operation with provincial forest 
services and with pulp and lumber companies. In 1935 a conference was called 
by the National Research Council to consider forest research and a committee 
representing the various governmental forest services and the forest industries 
was appointed to promote and co-ordinate forest research throughout the Dominion. 

The Forest Service of the Department of the Interior is now conducting a 
National Forest Inventory in co-operation with the various Provincial Governments 
(see p. 288). An important feature is that the Forest Service is carrying on special 
rate-of-growth surveys in each province to determine the nature and extent of the 
natural reproduction and the annual increment now being secured under varying 
conditions of site and type, following cutting or forest fires. The valuable silvical 
data thus obtained will provide a sound basis for future forest policies. 

Forest Products Laboratories.—In order to assist wood-using industries 
in their technical problems, the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada were or- 
ganized in 1913 as a part of the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior. 
For some years they operated at Montreal in co-operation with McGill University. 
Developments have since taken place until at present the main Laboratories are 
located at Ottawa, a branch laboratory is located in Vancouver, B.C., and works in 
co-operation with the University of British Columbia, and the Pulp and Paper 
Division is located in Montreal, and works in co-operation with the Pulp and Paper 
Association of Canada and McGill University. 

The Laboratories work in close association with industry. A Research Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association was set up several years ago to 
act as a liaison body between the industry and the Forest Products Laboratories, and 
to provide advice to the Laboratories on the problems confronting the industry. 
The work of the Pulp and Paper Division is assisted by a grant from the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association and a special committee consisting of representatives 
of the Government and the pulp and paper industry meet periodically to review the 
work being conducted and to arrange future programs. Close co-operation is 
maintained by the Vancouver Laboratory with the British Columbia Lumber and 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association and the wood-using industries of British 
Columbia. 

Since the Forest Products Laboratories were organized, many advances have 
been made in the technique of wood utilization, generally by the joint effort of the 
Laboratories and the industries concerned. Improvements in treating railway ties, 
telephone poles and other timbers used in exposed situations have resulted in pro- 
longing the life of these timbers and have permitted using species not previously 
considered suitable for such purposes. Reductions in the cost of manufacture of 
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pulp and paper and improvements in their quality have resulted from the develop- 
ment by the Laboratories of better control equipment, as for example, the Canadian 
Standard Freeness Tester and the Johnston Screen Classifier. ‘Through researches 
carried out in the spraying or dipping of wood in chemicals toxic to wood destroying 
and wood staining organisms losses on this account have been very greatly reduced. 
Important advances have been made in the technique of lumber drying and particu- 
larly in the design and operation of lumber dry kilns. The work carried out by the 
Laboratories in determining the mechanical and physical properties of Canadian 
woods has been of great benefit in the construction industry in Canada and has been 
particularly valuable in establishing export markets for Canadian timbers. ‘The 
Laboratories have taken a prominent part in the standardization of grades of timbers 
and in the revision of timber specifications in building codes. 


Universities and Other Agencies.—Education in forestry and opportunities 
for research are. offered by four Canadian universities. The University of 
Toronto, the University of New Brunswick and the University of British Columbia 
provide four-year courses leading to a professional degree. ‘The School of Forestry 
and Surveying in connection with Laval University at Quebec provides, in the 
French language, a combined course of four years duration leading to diplomas 
in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has established a school in paper- 
making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several agricultural 
colleges provide short courses in farm forestry and a school for forest rangers has 
been established at Berthierville by the Quebec Forest Service. 


The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
maintains two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at 
Sutherland, near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and wind- 
breaks. If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided 
free except for transportation charges. A total of over 125,000,000 trees has been 
distributed. 


The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions and dis- 
tributes to woodlot owners at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its five nurseries. 
As many more are being provided for the creation of county forests, demonstration 
forests and plantations on denuded Crown lands. ‘To encourage the establishment 
of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial Government 
undertakes to plant, free of charge, any area purchased by the municipality for this 
purpose. The Government also assists counties that purchase areas of not less 
than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result of these inducements there 
are at present, scattered throughout the province, 50 communal forests (owned by 
municipalities) and eight of the larger county forests. Farm land used for forestry 
purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of the total farm area 
but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 


In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a location for the forest ranger school. It provides 
trees for sale and distribution in the province, comprising seedlings and transplants 
for forest planting and larger trees for ornamental purposes. The capacity of 
the nursery is about 10,000,000 trees. Provision is made by legislation for the 
creation of communal forests and there are now 76 of these, covering 594,059 acres. 
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Section 5.—Forest Utilization. 


A short historical sketch of forest utilization in Canada appears at page 325 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book and an article on “The History of the Canadian Lumber 
Trade”, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., will be found at pages 318-323 of the 1925 
edition of the Canada Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is, therefore, almost entirely 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by cable systems operated by donkey engines and 
are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways but in some 
cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of frost, 
snow or freshet and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 


In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-con- 
tractors and jobbers. In the better-settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products 
have a market value, but sawlogs, being as a rule the property of the mill owner, 
are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia 
logging is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit holders, who 
cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit holders 
but buy their entire supplies of raw material from logging concerns. 


In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 


Table 2 gives the total value of the products of woods operations in Canada for 
the years 1929 to 1933 inclusive. The exports and imports of forest products in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-35 are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter on 
External Trade. 
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2.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1929-33.1 


Product. 1929. 1930. _ 1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Logsandiboltsa.c st aceena cee 79,278,543 75,563,041 32,889, 204 18,029,759 23,158,381 
Pilipwood sare ata eee 76, 120, 063 67,529, 612 51,973,24382) 36,750,910 33, 213,973 
Pre wOOGS.s nah cient en 41,764,507 43, 786, 064 44, 237,948 2 30,627, 632 31,141,104 
Hewn railway ties............. 5, 730, 423 5,038,899 4,144,169 1,353, 664 1,370,750 
POEs ee REL conte oomeiaa ke 6,677,559 6, 733 , 259 3,057,546 1,411,209 963,951 
Round mining timber.......... 1,028, 126 885,343 958, 681 809, 700 841, 982 
INENCeDOStS rte: coca eee 1,674,489 1,585,985 1,388,074 990,568 969,291 
Wood for distillation........... 455,957 335,330 | 266, 080 251, 281 342,107 
Ronte raise oes are vate 477,569 624,968 454,205 203,00tal 21b 521 
Miscellaneous products......... 6,362, 893 4,770,993 1,754,780 1,628,452 1,556, 082 

Totalsvacis .cst es ee. 219,570,129 | 206,853,494 | 141,123,930 92,106, 252 93, 773, 142 


1 The value of woods operations for 1934, made available at the time of going to press, is $105,539,732. 
2 Changed since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1933 involved the 
investment of $112,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part of the 
year equivalent to 65,000 man-years, and distributed over $46,800,000 in wages and 
salaries. In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain converting 
factors have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the quantity of 
standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the material in 
question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use of these factors it 
has been estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 1938, due to con- 
sumption for use, amounted to 2,027,713,767 cubicfeet. Tothis total must beadded the 
volume of material destroyed by fire, insects and fungi, which would bring the average 
annual depletion for the period 1929-33 to more than three billion cubic feet of stand- 
ing timber. Table 3 gives the reported or estimated quantities of wood cut, by chief 
products, together with the respective converting factor, the equivalent in standing 
timber and the estimated value in each case for 1933, with totals 1924-33. Table 4 
shows the extent of the drain on our forest resources in 1932 and 1933, by provinces, 


3.—Quantities of Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods in Canada, Equivalents in 
Standing Timber and Total Values, by Chief Products, 1933, with Comparative 
Totals from 1924 to 1933. 


Ree . rma ae, 
eporte onverting olume in ota 
Product. or Factor. Standing Value. 
Estimated. ‘Timber. 
cubic feet. $ 


2,808, 506,073 213,146,710 


LOMAS RTE Oe Ae - - 2,839,138, 401 209,276,561 
gE Y-1 HES Re peer iie or eee ae - ~ 2,838,105, 611 204,436,328 
Te Ln Net abatth Pee de os en - - 2,865,302, 797 204,937, 750 
1928 45. Bae Se Rw Ane ant - - 2,988, 038,430 212,950, 799 
MO2ORe ce ees - ~ 3,090,614, 647 219,570,129 
1980) Seams Sahin te Cates - - 3, 056, 930,373 206,853, 494 
OS en cree eee - - 2,306,143, 706 141,123,930 
1932 soe eres eso ereeeessene = = 1 9 882, 228 9 308 92, 106 9 252 

1933. 
TOs ANG sDOLLS ynycrss ene cae Mit. b.m. 2,450,798 219 536, 724, 762 23,158,381 
PBalpwoodenstsi cca acento cee cords 4,746,382 117 555,326, 694 33, 218,943 
BireOwOOd tiarscaecnc tan biei ae se 8,606, 649 95 817,631, 655 31,141, 104 
FLOWN LIES ete ee ee eee number 2,708, 413 12 32,500, 956 1,370,750 
POLO eet eto oo oe ieats s 264, 743 13 3,441, 659 963,951 
Round mining timbers. +242) se cubic ft. 4,638,061 1-3 6,029,479 841,982 
Poste FCN SAG eee i tren eee be number 14,037,948 2 28,075,896 969,291 
Wood for distillation................ cords 48,821 123 6,004, 983 342,107 
Hencemails.®. Lee eee teas ee number 4,698,978 3 14,096,934 215,521 
Miscellaneous products.............. cords 238, 297 117 27,880,749 1,556,082 


Totals 205352355 34.0eisies oy aN ean eee = - 25027, 713, 767 93,773, 142 
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4.—Equivalent Volumes of Standing Timber Cut in Canada and Values of Products 


of Woods Operations, by Provinces, 1932 and 1933. 
SE eR CR NR ET ee Bd ED Eas Beta ey Aas ade A 


Equivalent Volumes in 
Standing Timber. 


Total Values. 


Province. 
1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 
cubic ft. cubic ft. $ $ 
WRINCS IG Warde ISlANds sastceal tate crs detoke Neen 12,036, 582 12,078,329 504,017 501,178 
POM ESCOLA Hic cen ahs | au cut cho oe vie 101,098, 687 101, 733,997 5, 800,093 4,970,096 
BCMA UNS WACK ( Valves ts tae Pisoni t chic ooeed 99, 805, 603 115, 054, 855 6,065, 709 6,197, 630 
RUOLIOUN GAN Pee rec c aR uot io Metre tke 706, 101,550 717,358, 482 34, 250,349 84, 813,053 
ALALIONMS ERT sel LLT. Latta stots, te dik clea ek, 4 401, 862,673 440,117,857 22,969,973 23, 298, 854 
EIPEATEN GO) ES EAC g eck aacy ted og NM eR Se 52, 261, 887 53,115, 686 1, 637,442 1,695,545 
MASKALCNE WAN ttt Stee cs seco cikten ee 71,917,795 73, 043,333 1,813,742 1,818, 869 
BU DOLLA tae a to ratica: onthe eae ee 90,221,411 91,550, 496 2,604, 952 2,483, 713 
HOPTUIAN ROIS Lt, Gs rere eke te lc teteth ce 346,922,120 | 423,660, 732 16,459,975 17,994, 204 
CL OGRIS Rat SAE dea. Sehgal ep 1, 882,228,308 |2,027,713, 767 92,106, 252 93,773,142 


Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) in 
1803 by United States citizens who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. Upper 
Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s Hollow 
(now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the industry 
in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 


In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed 
to have been the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood- 
pulp by the mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. 
built the first chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. 
During the next decade the use of wood-pulp in paper making was extensively 
developed and in 1887 Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada 
at Merritton in the Niagara Peninsula; by the beginning of the century the output 
of the industry had exceeded $8,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Co. built, at East Angus in Quebec, the first mill in America to manufacture chemical 
pulp by the sulphate or kraft process. 

The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 
1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, following which there was a steady 
recovery, resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761, exceeding the abnormally high 
total value reported in 1920. This was followed by annual decreases down to 1933 
and an increase of about 24 p.c. in 1984. 

The rapid development of this industry up to 1929 was due chiefly to the exist- 
ence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of 
pulpwood species and an increasing demand for newsprint paper in the United States. 
Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given on p. 305. 

There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1934, num- 
bered 28 mills making pulp only, 43 combined pulp and paper-mills, and 24 mills 
making paper only. 
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F—, The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct 
nor can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some 
of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a pro- 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the 
woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut 
will eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 


On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must, in every province, be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills except 
under special permit. The pulpwood which is exported to the United States is, 
therefore, largely cut from private lands. - Table 5 shows the annual production of 
this commodity from 1920 to 1934, together with the quantities used by Canadian 
pulp-mills and the quantities exported. For figures for the years 1908 to 1919, 
inclusive, see the 1931 Year Book, p. 288. 


5.—Production, Consumption, wane ier Imports of Pulpwood, calendar years 
1920-34. 


Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood || Imported Pulp- 


Seen Salen al as Used in Canadian Exported wood Used in 


Pulpwood in Canada. 


Pulp-mills. Unmanufactured.1 Canada. 
Year. a 
i Vorare Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Quantity. | Fatal | "Valu | Quantity,| G Teta! | quantity,| otal | Quan jal Total 
per cord: tion. tion. 
cords. $ $ cords. p.c cords cords. p.c. 
1920 eee 4,024,826 |61, 183,060 15-22|| 2,777,422 69-0] 1,247,404 
102 Thee. 3,273,131 |52,900, 872 16-16] 2,180,578 66-6] 1,092,553 
192 ev 3,923,940 |50, 735,361 12-93] 2,912, 608 74-2) 1,011,332 
1923p 4,654,663 157,119,596 12-27] 3,270, 433 70-3) 1,384, 230 None 
1924...... 4,647,201 157,777, 640 12-48] 3,316, 951 71-4) 1,330, 250 Reported. 
1925 See 5,092,461 |62, 181,537 12-21) 3,668,959 72-0} 1,423, 502 
1926 cer 5,621,305 |68, 100,303 12-11] 4,229,567 75-2) 1,391, 738 
6 LOD Gets 5,929,496 |70, 284, 895 11-85}| 4,387,687 74-0} 1,541, 769 
1928%.4...27 6,295,912 174,587, 843 11-85|| 4, 763, 646 75-7|| 1,582, 266 32,674 0-7 
1920 rene 6,536,335 |76, 120,063 11-65}| 5,241,340 80-2i| 1,294,995 37,082 0-7 
1930s 5,977,183 |67,529, 612 11-30)| 4,646, 717 77-7 1,830,466 94,632 1-6 
LOST Rae 5,046,291 151,973, 243 10-30] 4,088, 988 81-0] 957,303 59,291 1-4 
HOSZ es: Ae 4,222,224 |36, 750,910 8-70] 3,602, 100 85-3]] 620,124 45, 654 1-1 
URES Bae 4,746,383 2133, 213 , 973 7-00}| 4,027,827 84-9] 718,5562 17,049 0-4 
1934 en oe 5,773,970 |38,302,807 6-63]| 4, 752, 685 82-3!) 1,021, 285 13,919 0-2 


1fixports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1935 were 1,109,873 cords. 2Revised since the publication 


of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the 
raw or unmanufactured form but by 1916 the proportion had declined to two-fifths. 
Since 1930 the proportion exported has been less than one-fifth. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. 
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PULPWOOD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, EXPORT 
AND VALUE PER CORD 
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The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material 
too expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper-makers experi- 
mented with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, 
but the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources 
led to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally 
spruce and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all 
but the best classes of paper. 
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The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of “cutting-up”’ and “rossing’’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately 
equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 


There are, in Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes were 
given in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 


Pulp Production.—Table 6 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 
1920 to 1934 inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the 
production of fibre by the chemical processes described. Comparable statistics 
for 1908 to 1919 inclusive appear at p. 293 of the 1931 Year Book. 


6.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years’ 1920-34. 


Total Production.! Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 

Year. —_—_———]-—_—_- NNN 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons $ tons. $ tons $ 
ICP ask ist eh Sai ie 8 1,960,102 | 141,552,862 || 1,090,114 49,890,337 848, 528 90,053,999 
10.) et oe ees 1,549,082 78,338,278 931,560 32,313, 848 612,467 45,929,513 
UBER Sook, Vo ated Dena: 2,150,251 84,947,598 || 1,241,185 31,079,429 897,533 53,615, 692 
LO QS: een Tew S 2,475,904 99,073,203 || 1,419,547 37,587,379 || 1,012,092 60, 674,518 
1924. ens Ae eek 2,465,011 90,323,972 1,427, 782 36, 165,901 986, 242 53 , 333, 823 
MO 2D emma ste excrete 2,102,007 100, 216,383 1,621,917 39,130,117 1,084,992 59,969,673 
UPA irterserstaescickan opeee 8,229,791 | 115,154,199 |] 1,901,268 44,800,257 || 1,251,178 69, 220, 427 
ODT Se eee L 3,278,978 | 114,442,550 || 1,922,124 44,174,811 || 1,278,572 69, 169,002 
1282 ere eo occa iak 3,608,045 | 121,184,214 |} 2,127,699 47,549,324 || 1,392,755 72,500, 188 
OA Ts ER SA as ree 4,021,229 129, 088, 154 2,420,774 51,617,360 1,501,273 76,198,051 
LOSO sirens ere cnet 3,619,345 | 112,355,872 || 2,283,130 48,317,494 || 1,265,057 63, 156,351 
URE REIS eur a derent eas Ab 3,167,960 84,780,809 || 2,016,480 37,096,768 || 1,151,480 46,998, 988 
LOS2 Ses rece 2,663, 248 64,412,453 1,696,021 28,018, 451 967,227 35, 987,294 
LOSSh c.Nasen eee eee 2,979,562 64,114,074 1,859,049 25,332,444 1,120,513 38,781, 630 


LOS ce. Cag tars Baca ona 3,636,335 75,726,958 || 2,394,765 80,875,323 || 1,241,570 44,851, 635 


1The totals for 1920-33 include some unspecified pulp. 


The growth of this industry was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. “There was a drop in production in 1921, but production in 
1922 more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Following this, with the excep- 
tion of 1924, each year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in the annual production, 
1929 creating a record for the industry with a production of 4,021,229 tons. This 
was followed by annual decreases down to 1932. There were annual increases of 
12 p.c. in 1933 and 22 p.c. in 1984. 


During 1934 there were 28 mills manufacturing pulp only and 43 combined 
pulp- and paper-mills. These 71 establishments turned out 3,636,335 tons of pulp, 
valued at $75,726,958, as compared with 2,979,562 tons of pulp, valued at $64,114,- 
074 in 1933. Of the 1934 total for pulp, 2,865,215 tons, valued at $45,253,380, were 
made in the combined pulp- and paper-mills for their own use in manufacturing 
paper. Of the remainder, 128,385 tons, valued at $4,737,816, were made for sale in 
Canada, while 642,735 tons, valued at $25,735,762, were made for export. As in the 
case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides raw 
material for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value as pulp. 
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Over 66 p.c. of the production in 1934 was groundwood pulp and 18 p.c. un- 
bleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint paper. 
Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached sulphate and soda fibre made up the 
remainder, with groundwood and chemical screenings, for which a considerable market 
has developed in recent years in connection with the manufacture of rigid insulating 
boards. Table 7 shows the production of pulp by provinces in the latest six years. 


7.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1929-34. 


Quebec. Ontario. Canada.! 


Year —-_- 
Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
‘ha GASES ade 2 ie Ul Aga oes ae Oe 2,174,805] 69,286,498] 1,255,010} 39,963, 767|| 4,021,229 129,033, 154 
21 (Ue Pere Paris Gea OG A Moat Beker gree kit 1,833,000) 58,703,067] 1,043,559] 31,463,873 3,619,345] 112,355,872 
Ea lee Needed vee heater menet, 1,513,658} 41,884,387 858,100} 22,944,933] 3,167,960 84, 780,809 
LSD ete CALS AN? RRR NN RR Tea Ta 1,240,442) 31,124,954 786,405] 18,735, 105|| 2,663,248] 64, 412,453 
LID BRAS SAR cag Ect Sear eee Wee eames 1,360,704} 29,860,706 867,417} 18,644,259]! 2,979,562) 64,114,074 
1 EE Ara Slee, gees AS Om” Be ca ae ee 1,813,096) 36,837,402] 999,935} 21,000, 769]| 3,636,335 75, 726, 958 


Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1934. Figures for 1913, 
the year immediately preceding the War, and for 1933 are shown for comparison. 
Figures of the exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1932-35, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. In the calendar 
year 1935 the exports of wood-pulp from Canada were 662,475 tons. 


The total exports of the eleven principal pulp-exporting countries of the world 
in 1934 were 6,521,662 short tons, of which Canada contributed about 9 p.c. 


8.—Exports of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Producing Countries of the 
World, calendar years 1913, 1933 and 1934. 


Years ended Dec. 31— 


Proportions, 
1913. 1933. 1934. 1934. 
Country. | | —_——_—_ 
ce Total Total Total 
Wood- Wood- Wood- Chemical. | Mechanical. 
Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
je ae Any. gn ee eat siepeemnr terete tel 1,112,313 | 2,456,912 | 2,566,670 ] 1,907,040 659, 630 
ELC 6 IR eh Re a a 132,674 1,438, 457 1,552,597 1,066, 763 485, 834 
BOER, tee eee cde Moa. doco ooh hk Glokce 779,025 926, 268 1,049,372 282,103 767,269 
YT tens Delle aes Secale aura Rea” Se aan ea 298,169 608, 509 605, 641 481,162 124,479 
TT let ee Se ae eee een aoe 206, 042 285,344 342,796 339,507 3,289 
PRC SS bAte ee hi cece ek 19,776 79,192 142,931 140,610 PAS PA | 
REDRIDIM Ee Tee oss sl loc cdacct cece ck. 112,714 131,780 142,513 130,801 Pegie 
MIOIOV AIA. fsx scids bos dios cock doce 23, 935 109,508 111,044 110,969 75 
EDT fo I ASE 4 oe eae EA eyes ions ue - 9,158 4,455 4,455 - 
~GOT AACR (0 Sreen Sl g a ne SepeeeE ae 7,328 7,210 3, 643 2,413 1,230 
USS Ee a ae ee a 57,165 - - - - 
PLOURIS enor tee kk 2,749,141 | 6,052,338 | 6,521,662 || 4,465,823 2,055,839 


Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
available only for the years 1917 to 1934 inclusive. These are given in Table 9. 
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GROWTH OF WOOD-PULP PRODUCTION 
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During 1934 there were 42 combined pulp- and paper-mills and 25 mills making 
paper only. These 67 establishments produced 3,069,516 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $120,892,225, as 
compared to 2,419,420 tons, valued at $96,689,875 in 1933. Newsprint paper 
now forms over 85 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. In 1934, the 
production was 2,604,973 tons, valued at $86,811,460, reaffirming Canada in the 
position of largest producer of newsprint in the world. The preliminary estimate 
for 1935 is 2,753,289 tons. 


§9.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1925-34. 


Norse.—Comparable figures for the years 1917-24 will be found at p. 334 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
8Seayaeoa“wqyqwqo*‘_ewaoOoOQqQqQq=q=qaumumumum9 


Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons $ tons. $ tons $ 
1,536,523 | 106,268,641 74,724 13,145,407 91,417 8,130,102 
1,889,208 | 121,064,946 80,403 14,765, 725 97,057 8,552,400 
2,082,830 | 132,286,729 75,072 12,916,469 102,707 9,607,828 
2,414, 393 144, 146, 632 79,138 14, 008, 406 111, 667 10,424, 217 
2,725,331 | 150,800,157 73,502 13, 636,562 91,374 9,725,876 
2,497,952 136, 181, 883 69,468 12,261, 659 78,320 7,880, 224 
2,227,052 111,419, 637 59,580 10,154,171 77,194 7,479,993 
1,919, 205 85,539, 852 56, 781 8,687,895 69,018 6, 289, 293 
2,021,965 66,959,501 60, 683 8,927,408 67,780 6,441, 695 
2,604,973 86,811, 460 64,991 9,681,536 79,779 7,740, 823 
NG 
Other Specified 
Boards. Paper Producta: Totals, Paper.! 
Year - —— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 

ODO res eitisticden. 144, 646 8,378, 621 37,395 4,237,904 } 1,884,705 140, 160, 675 
A926 eeetierrev ees 155, 469 8, 825, 804 44,006 4,973,352 | 2,266,143 | 158,277,078 
D2 Cie etter te eas, aa 161,497 8,985, 788 46,585 4,433,926 || 2,468,691 168,445, 548 
MOAR ee te elaine 5 193,061 10, 656, 200 50,940 5,069, 950 2,849,199 184,305, 405 
ES ese Se ee 250, 061 13,539, 645 56, 881 5, 287,012 3,197,149 192,989, 252 
UE] ecg ae ee Reinet 233, 217 12,193,829 47,830 4,788,279 || 2,926,787 173, 626,383 
MOS eaetis. Petes a ules 202, 854 10, 225, 732 44,545 4,350,356 2,611, 225 143,957, 264 
NOS Det eRe Ta ee ts 209, 938 9,621,041 35, 825 3,735,042 || 2,290,767 114,115,570 
in R D8 ie ae eS ae 232,190 10,598, 439 36, 802 3,762,832 || 2,419,420 96, 689, 8752 
BOSS Aree TOR. a) ss cheval ond 280, 724 13,351,475 39,049 3,306, 931 3,069,516 120, 892, 225 


1These totals include some unspecified paper products. ?Revised since the publication of the 
1934-85 Year Book. : 


Newsprint made up about 85 p.c. of the total paper production in 1934, with 
about 9 p.c. of paper boards, 3 p.c. of wrapping paper, 2 p.c. of book and writing 
paper and about | p.c..of other miscellaneous papers. 

10.—Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1934. 
ee 


Province. Quantity. Value. 
ei i be fe a 


tons, $ 
eRe at tl tl, dickuewriacd MN CBA. ued Bob. c0Om, 1,569,538 | 61,837,248 
EM cos. 1008 SP... 1. sah hilia Plmorgee! AON: ONS. RCREN. leaey 924,158 39,025,531 
EA MCS, DIES S87: sig ition deed PET acc gee Ode, oC, 299,502 10,347,123 
mova Pcotia.and New Brunswick,...........0s0sdlicsélscisccccccnc lene. s cue 276,318 | 10,964,276 
Ne AN BL da ca Sebel AG A, lol ee Le ON, 3,069,516 | 122,174,178 


Quebec produced 51 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 30 p.c., British Columbia 
10 p.c. and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the remaining 9 p.c. 
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World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 1934 
has been estimated at 7,342,000 short tons, of which North America supplied over 53 
p.c. and Canada alone over 35 p.c. The estimated production in the leading 24 coun- 
tries, compared with 1933, and the five-year averages 1930-34, were as follows:— 


11.—Estimated Quantities of Newsprint Produced in Leading Countries, 1933 
and 1934, and the Five- Year Averages, 1930-34. 


Nore.—Countries by order of importance according to the 1934 production. 


———————— aM Vw —_ 0900 


Production— Five- Production— Five- 
Country. —________—_—_———_|_ year Country. —______—_—_———_|_ year 
1933. 1934. Average. 1933. 1934. Average. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Canadageiisds x22: 2,017,000) 2,599,000) 2,251,000 iBeleiumiye see eee 39,000 51,000 44,800 
United States...... 946, 000 957,000) 1,070,200)) Austria............ 50,000 50,000 55,800 
Great Britain...... 830,000 940,000 TTANO|| (SPA ca eac sees stele 65,000 42,000 53, 200 
Germany...) 2.1 412,000 446,000 487, 600]| Switzerland........ 45,000 39,000 45,000 
PIranceiiies eset 335,000| 353,000] 289, 200|) Czechoslovakia.... 38,000 37,000 40, 200 
Japan Pk .ch sae 304,000 344, 000 292 G00||pE Olan jacren geste cel: 23, 000 32,000 26,400 
Newfoundland...... 271,000 316,000 288, 200|| Mexico............. 16,000 20,000 15,600 
inland yeseedcns oe 285,000 316,000 263,800) Denmark.......... 7,000 6,000 8,400 
Sweden) hioasen 266,000 272,000 260,000)) Estonia............ 6,000 6,000 12,800 
RRUSSIR ectcie a whee ors sts 135,000 190,000 ADS OOGIGC Wilia ere seaecctes - 6,000 1,200 
INOE WAY... bel eceass 167,000 155,000 165, GOO atvidien.s yes nas eur 5,000 5,000 4,400 
Netherlands........ 87,000 92,000 85,400 


1A Arocoadae dase 72,000 -68, 000 70,400 Totals......... 6,421,000! 7,342,000! 6,737,200 
Tn 


ie as 
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Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In the fiscal 
year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 256,661 short tons valued 
at $9,980,378. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, our exports of newsprint 
amounted to 2,392,523 tons valued at $82,147,844 and ranked second only to wheat 
among the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and other paper in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-35, see Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. 


As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and, 
since that date, her exports have increased more than nine-fold in quantity. The 
following table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 13 principal exporting 
countries in 1913, 1932, 1933 and 1934. Canada contributed to the total over 67 
p.c. or more than all the other 12 countries combined in 1934. Canada’s exports 
of newsprint paper for the calendar year,1935 were 2,574,987 tons. 


12.—Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-Producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1932, 1933 and 1934. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1934. 


Rank Years ended Dec. 31— 
in Country. STE eee 
1934. 1913. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
a ewenda a Le ar eo ik nie 4 256, 661 1,776,764 1,838,105 2,414,274 
ete ING F585 4. 6? ky a aisels 221,445 248,748 286, 993 
Po PNOWIOUNMIATG, 0) at) Oe es FSG 49,755 278,704 217,114 258, 902 
4 ROCEOD Be dese REC ate fe eee uae Lee 67,938 204,342 201,475 209,990 
1 SLO a gil MR 8 aR BR ee a 108, 507 177, 924 151, 793 141, 708 
Uy (Era A RT Bs Ou ab ny @ 75,761 139, 087 110, 988 72,510 
tenived’ Kingdom (7... .h).0 oe 105, 153 94,037 88, 882 66,406 
8 GLEAN cs! 238 9 elena diate nee MMe hele . 14, 855 54,857 44,945 45,125 
ty LEC ROG eo ely paar Tees 5 3,270 34, 740 41,214 38,370 
Rome Mnuba uated... J cece. tk 43,301 8,464 11,148 23,427 
Pie Or eprarinntiss22) 5)... 88.088. bos. cu. . - 27,793 14, 866 13, 240 
12, jCaechdslovakiace.\\. ooh 665.02. 0s e - 7,569 6,592 5,190 
ROPE WEDECL IAN vip o7 8) 2 em we Bae 12 313 127 67 
OGM Scie cee 802, 426 3,026,039 2,975,997 3,576, 202 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—While the 
manufacture of pulp and that of paper are properly two industries, the existence of 
combined pulp- and paper-mills makes it impossible to separate many of their 
statistics. Considering the manufacturing part of the industry as a whole, there 
were altogether 95 mills in operation in 1934 and also in 1933. The capital invested 
in 1934 amounted to $554,973,891, the employees numbered 26,993 and their salaries 
and wages amounted to $33,307,043. If we disregard pulp made “for own use’”’ in 
combined pulp- and paper-mills, the total value of the raw materials used in the 
industry as a whole amounted to $53,426,534, and the gross value of production to 
$152,647,756. The difference between these two, or the net value of production,t+ 
represents the value added by manufacture and amounted in 1934 to $99,221,222. 
The pulp and paper industry, now the leading single manufacturing industry in 
Canada, has been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, when it first exceeded the 
sawmills. It has been the leading industry in gross value of production since 1925, 


when it replaced the flour mills, and also first in net value of production since 1920, 


when it outstripped the sawmills in this respect. Only the manufacturing stages 
of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made for 
capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in connection 


* See Chapter XIV—Manufactures—for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper industry. 
t This is the net value of production as calculated for years prior to 1934. Actually for 1934 it is the 
figure shown less power and fuel used, see p. 406. 
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with the woods operations. These form an important part of the industry as a whole 
but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with sawmills 
and other industries. If the $6,680,307 worth of exported pulpwood be taken into con- 
sideration, the gross total contribution of the pulp and paper industry toward a favour- 
able trade balance for Canada in 1934 amounted to $120,200,491, representing the 
difference between exports and imports of pulpwood, pulp, paper and paper products. 


The United States’ market absorbs annually all of Canada’s pulpwood exports, 
and about 80 p.c. of her pulp and paper shipments. About half of the paper con- 
sumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood 
or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its 
raw materials. Annual, statistics covering, this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior 
from 1908 to 1916, since when the work has been carried on by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 


The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over four 
billion feet board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. Production in 
1921 decreased by over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. 
This was followed, with one exception, by annual increases up to 1929 and then by 
annual decreases down to 1932. There were increases in 1933 and 1934. British 
Columbia now produces 57 p.c. of the total. Table 13 gives the production of lumber, 
lath and shingles in each year from 1920 to 1934; comparable figures for 1908 to 
1919 inclusive are given at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Lumber, Lath, and Shingles Produced in Canada, 
calendar years 1920-34. 


Lumber Cut. Shingles Cut. Lath Cut. 


Year. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


ee ee PU eee oa napet e 1 E Glle ne ee oe 


M ft. b.m. $ M $ M $ 
I CPG rocads poco saptpar acc 4,298,804] 168,171,987] 2,855,706} 14,695,159 762,031] 5,248,879 
1 ee ae care da Sie IgE 2.869,307| 82,448,585] 2,986,580) 10,727,096 804,449} 4,188,121 
NOD Wie vais bice Tecleie <orctehs af 3,138,598] 84,554,172 2,506,956) 10,397,080 1,031,420] 5,690,328 
IPS e Mennbourchoeoogoy pute 3,728, 445| 108,290,542) 2,718,650) 9,617,114 1,153,735| 6,324,747 
AG DE IRE CE octaves sce ettaets 3/878, 942| 104,444,622] 3,129,501} 10,406,293 1,165,819] 5,975,253 
1025: ch i becmcr “eb seesasuy 3,888,920] 99,725,519) 3,156,261) 11,154,773 1,292,963] 6,415,927 
IC PY etn aabondcedues on dood. 4,185,140] 101,071,260] 3,299,397) 10,521,723 1,378,366] 6,527,060 
LOD Tacs wages Soe gee e sey 4,098,081) 97,508,786) 2,837,281) 8,716,085 1,322,665} 5,603,396 
19280 Fae cciricsinttnat opacities 4,337,253] 103,590,035] 2,865,994) 10,321,341 1,138,417; 4,802,616 
A Be ig 5S Bs oo OGOORt 4.741,941| 113,349,886] 2,707,235) 9,423,363 835,799| 2,860,799 
1030s .5 <wenpasee- eevee y* sq 3,989,421) 87,710,957|| 1,914,836) 5,388,837 398,254) 1,154,593 
18°F knee 6 beige cocunotiacKad 2.497,553| 45,977,843] 1,453,277) 3,331,229 228,050 576,080 
VOSD ress ertek sists «ta ctieels es oes 1,809,884] 26,881,924] 1,802,008} 3,556,823 208,321 474,889 
CER edais sciaenic oon osen on doace 1,957,989] 27,708,908] 1,939,519] 4,448,876 151, 653 332,364 
NOSE ogg etter ie ote e orate eletee srerate 2.578,411| 40,509,600] 2,408,616} 4,422,578 177, 988 412,844 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills, and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood reporting in 1934 
was 3,572, as compared with 3,517 in 1933. The capital invested in these mills in 1934 
was $71,649,186, employment amounted to 22,605 man-years and wages and salaries 
amounted to $14,118,200. The logs, bolts and other raw materials of the industry 
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were valued at $29,487,086 and the gross value of production was $54,822,439. The 
net production, or the value added by manufacture, in 1934 was $24,775,001. 


The production of sawn lumber increased in quantity from 1933 to 1934 by 
31-7p.c. Lath production increased by 17-4 p.c., and shingle production by 24-2 p.c. 
Increases were reported in the production of all but a few of the minor products and 
total values also increased with all but shingles and poles. The total gross value of 
production increased from $39,438,057 in 1933 to $54,822,439 in 1934; for produc- 
tion by provinces for the two latest years see Table 14. 


14.—Quantities and Values of Lumber, and Values of Other and All Sawmill Products 
Made in Canada, by Provinces, 1933 and 1934. 


68S=—_»=—Os“sq$00*—O0OoaoOW—S eee 
Values of 


Other Sawmill 
Products. 


Lumber Production. Total Values. 


Province. 
Quantities. Values. 
—__———_ | —>_———————————]}_ 1983. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 

M ft. b.m.|M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Peli; Islands... 4,946 5,412 84,021 87,737 105,668} 109,534 
Nova Scotia....... 101, 212 154,204] 1,315,925] 2,080,491 1,702,910] 2,436,801 
New Brunswick... 100,568 204,065) 1,489,344] 3,241,670 1,949,100} 3,860, 233 
@aebees 1.65... 275,210 296,220) 4,075,215] 4,887,380 6,571,372) 7,143,396 
DEATIO. 3. «a6 5.0<. 226,711 317,754] 4,727,792) 7,013,030 5,994,169] 9,812,710 
IManitoba.......... 33, 112 43,305 445,144 518, 665 470,933 559, 563 
Saskatchewan..... 17,639 21,256] 261,795} 351,636 5, 762 18,720), 267,557| 370,356 
MUUCItA.. .. °c. 47,890} 179,918 95] 1 87 


65, 247 71,563} 736,305] 945,169 7,8 784,1 ,125,0 
British Columbia..} 1,133,344] 1,464, 632/14, 623,367/21,383, 822l| 6,968,786 8,020, 937/21, 592, 153/29, 404, 759 


Totals...... 1,957, 989| 2,578, 411/27, 708, 908/40, 509, 600/11, 729, 149|14, 312, 83939, 438, 057 54,822,439 


British Columbia came first in total production, contributing 56-8 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 79-6 p.c. of the shingles in 1934. Quebec followed in second 
place, Ontario was third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most 
important kind of lumber sawn, being produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, with hemlock, white pine and 
balsam fir next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important shingle wood 
sawn. The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood 
in this industry, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 


Lumber Exportation.—The square-timber trade reached its maximum devel- 
opment in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. 
Our trade with the latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, 


boards and dimension stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest 


products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great 
Britain, but in late years this has become invariable. The total quantity of sawn 
lumber and square timber exported from Canada changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about two billion ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in 1930, 
1931 and 1932. The exports in 1932 amounted to 790,789 M ft. b.m., valued at 


($14,159,315, of which the United'States itook the largest share. Exports to Empire 


countries made up 42 p.c. of the total and those to foreign countries 58 p.eaitin 
1934 exports to Empire countries increased to 74 p.c. of the total, but decreased to 
64-7 p.c. in 1935. The exports of lumber and square timber decreased in 1935 as 


compared with 1934, but the exports of shingles and lath increased. (See Table 15.) 
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’ 15.—Exports of Planks, Boards and Square Timber, by Importing Countries, 
calendar years 1932-35. 


1932. 1934. 
Country. a |$__—______—— 
Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.) Value. 

British M ft.b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ 
United Kingdom.. 195,171] 3,986,742 486,555) 8,197,350  861,193/16,266,405) 734,272)14,099,559 
Irish Free State... 2,550 43,094 3,084 50,064 25,187} 465,804 4,965 88,485 
New Zealand...... 1,195 23, 948 1,613 40,482 2,999 78,771 3,867 96,576 
VANIStLSIIAS aceite! 119,085} 1,416,817] 124,078] 1,444,205 123,905] 1,598,933] 135,544) 1,781,639 
British South 

IAiriGaiay tna ant 5,188 87,348 14,385} 191,760 20,160} 355,931 18,816} 350,751 


British West Indies 12,179| 256,583 
Other British 


14,134) 262,661 17,156} 332,518 11,071} 221,155 


Countries.......-. 7,084] 144,546 9,266] 171,631 9,544] 249,047 17,536} 327,107 
Totals, British....| 342,452] 5,959,078] 653, 115/10, 358, 153] 1,060, 144)19,347,404) 926,071 16,965,272 
Foreign— a ae ik ck baked oer eae ark sea Sande eek 


United States..... 326,832] 6,660,965|| 296,864] 6,418,839] 233,714] 5,853,265)! 351,113) 8,279,291 
Ghinatsse rece 45,105 473,946 110,694] 1,174,492 103,522) 1,209,749 74, 649 941,704 
AMAT A clo civeeles 5 68,865] 899,752 59,652] 706,297 71,810} 985,085 49,952} 654,132 
Other Foreign 


321,725 21,936) 446,764 28,763) 673,575 


———___]} |__| || | 


Countries. )..ce- 7, 980 165,574 20,216 
Totals, Foreign.... 448,337| 8,200,237|| 487,426] 8,621,353] 430,982] 8,494,863] 504,477|10,548, 702 


Grand Totals.....| 790, 789/14, 159, 315], 1,140, 541/18, 979,506) 1,491,126 27,842,267 1, 430, 548/27, 513,974 


Subsection 4.—Other Forest Industries. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their raw material directly from the forest in the 
form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill products and 
pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries which use these 
products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them produce commod- 
ities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, others manufacture articles 
in which wood is the most important component, and others produce articles in 
which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There are, 
in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in the manufacture of 
articles which do not contain wood as a component part. The first class includes 
the manufacture of paper, sash, doors and other millwork and planing-mill products; 
boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, boats and small vessels; 
kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks and silos; 
spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class includes the manufacture of 
furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the use of 
paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery and paper 
goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be said to include practically every 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


Subsection 5.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing 
statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1934 the gross value of production 
for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $2,533,758,954, of which 
total the wood and paper group contributed $404,435,948 or over 16 p.c. It was 
exceeded in this respect only by the vegetable products with over 18 p.c. Of the 
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ten groups of the industrial census the wood and paper group, which includes the 
manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood- and paper-using indus- 
tries, was highest in number of establishments with 8,075, in net value of products 
with $223,240,884* and in salary and wage distribution with $117,360,969. 

In few industries did manufacture add, in 1934, a higher percentage to the raw 
material used than in the wood and paper-using industries; in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper this percentage was 103 and in the lumber industry 82. By the manufacture 
of lumber into planing-mill products its value is increased by 88 p.c. For the wood 
and paper group as a whole the net value of production, or the value added by manu- 
facture, in 1934 was $223,240,884,* or 123 p.c. of the value of raw materials used. 
Further details are given in Chapter XIV—Manufactures—of the present volume. 

The forests of Canada contribute substantially to her export trade values. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, exports of wood and paper products 
amounted to $160,932,709 and made up 24 p.c. of the total value of exports for the 
period, amounting to $659,899,994. Exports of wood and paper products were ex- 
ceeded only by those of agricultural and vegetable products, which made up 34 pe. 
of the total and were followed by mineral products with 23 p.c. Wood and paper pro- 
ducts are prominent among the individual items of exportation. Newsprint paper 
is second only to wheat on the list, with wood-pulp fourth and sawn lumber fifth. 
The gross contribution of wood and paper products toward a favourable trade 


balance for Canada amounted to $139,733,022 during the same period, exceeding 


all other groups in this respect. 


Subsection 6.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 

Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests 
has ever been made, but it has been estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest 
has been burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and 27 p.c. remains. Though the loss 
of merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by forest protective 
services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious drain on our 
resources. At a low estimate fire destroys annually about 230,000,000 cubic feet of 
merchantable timber and the young growth on 550,000 acres. 

Since the historic Miramichi fire, which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
michi river in New Brunswick in 1825, there have been a number of disastrous 
fires. About the year 1845 vast areas, west of lake Superior, were burned over. 
Some years later a very extensive fire burned along the height of land from lake 
Timiskaming to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept over more than 2,000 
square miles of forest from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore of Georgian 
bay. About the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John 
district, in Quebec, was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. Two 
other fires in 1891 and 1896 devastated more than 2,000 square miles of country in the 
southern Algoma district; in Quebec, country along the line of the Quebec and Lake 


St. John Railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires about this time. 


During more recent times a series of disastrous fires swept over northern Ontario. 
A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine culminated, on 


July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and property 


damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916 fires in the same general region were 
responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 a third fire destroyed the 
town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908 a fire originating in the forest 
around Fernie, B.C., destroyed that city. Every year thousands of acres are 
devastated by fires of less individual importance, which in the aggregate are rapidly 


*See footnote (f) p. 305. 
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depleting our forest resources. In 1923 there were unusually disastrous fires, chiefly 
in Eastern Canada. <A total area of over 6,000,000 acres was burned over with a 
loss of approximately $46,000,000. 

Speaking generally, there are, annually; two periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the 
forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again in the 
fall when the herbaceous growth is dead and the ground covered with dry leaves. 

Statistics compiled by the Dominion Forest Service from reports received from 
the various provincial and private forest protective organizations, show that during 
the ten-year period, from 1925 to 1934, 85 p.c. of all fires reported were due to 
human agencies and were, therefore, preventable. The remainder were attributed 
to lightning or other natural causes. Campers, settlers, smokers and railways are 
responsible for most of the fires whose origin is determined. Other causes, including 
lumbering operations, lightning and incendiarism, account for smaller proportions. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam-fir forests in Eastern 
Canada. In Quebec it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In these regions the active stage of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is causing damage in northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. Other 
insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the forest. 
The hemlock looper and a new species closely related to the spruce bud-worm are 
causing considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. During recent years 
dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical basis by the Ento- 
mological Branch of the Department of Agriculture and promises to be effective 
in the control of certain defoliating insects under certain conditions. Perhaps the 
most effective means of controlling destructive forest insects is by the introduction 
of parasites. The Entomological Branch of the Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture has developed this means of attack with marked success in the case.of the 
larch saw fly and has recently secured from Europe some millions of parasitic insects 
which are being liberated in the forests infested with the spruce saw fly. The loss 
caused by the various forms of rot and other fungous diseases is probably not less than 
that caused by insects under normal conditions. The butt rot is especially prevalent 
in balsam fir, and the value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,970,000,000 cubic feet. During the latest ten years 
fire has destroyed annually about 261,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber 
and the young growth of various ages on 873,327 acres. The destruction 
occasioned by insects, fungi and windfall is not known, but is estimated at 700,- 
000,000 cubic feet perannum. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada 
are being depleted at the rate of upwards of 4,158,000,000 cubic feet per annum. 
With about 600,000 square miles of accessible timber in a growing condition, an 
average annual increment of 10 to 11 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible 
under forest management and would cover this depletion. In view of the destruc- 
tion of young growth which occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, 
caused by repeated fires, there is little hope that this increment is being produced 
at the present time throughout Canada, although particular areas are producing 
greatly in excess of this quantity. Nevertheless, extensive reproduction and rate-of- 
growth surveys being conducted by the Dominion Forest Service indicate that the 
increment is greater than previously estimated. 


CHAPTER X.—FUR RESOURCES AND FUR 
PRODUCTION. 


The present treatment of the economic exploitation of the Dominion’s resources 
in fur-bearing animals represents a revision of the treatments appearing in former 
Year Books. Heretofore, the comparatively new industry of fur farming has been 
dealt with in Subsection 5 of Chapter VIII, as a branch of agriculture. However, 
since fur farms are increasingly supplementing the supplies of pelts obtained from 
wild-life resources of fur-bearing animals and especially since the general statistics 
of furs produced in Canada have included those obtained from fur farms, it is felt 
that fur farming should be associated with general fur production. The chapter is, 
therefore, now divided into three sections dealing with: the fur trade, using that 
term in the sense which historical association has given it in Canada; fur farming, 
which follows closely the treatment formerly given the subject in the chapter on 
agriculture; and fur production and trade statistics, covering the total production 
and external trade in raw furs. 


Section 1.—The Fur Trade. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
followed a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organization 
and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are given 
in the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, pp. 343-4. : 


The Modern Industry.—Great changes have taken place in the fur trade 
since the early days. The railway revolutionized conditions of transportation to 
the West and indeed wherever its influence has reached, and more recently the 
motor vehicle and the extension of roads have provided access to outlying districts 
along the fringe of settlement. Vessels ply the larger lakes and rivers, while the 
gasolene-driven boat may be taken into quite remote water routes. Finally the 
aeroplane is frequently used for transportation of furs from the more inaccessible 
districts. Increase in trapping and improved methods of capture, together with 
the advance of lumbering, mining, and agricultural settlement have driven some 
fur-bearing animals farther and farther afield. However, this more widespread 
search for furs and more intensive exploitation has been followed by a more thorough 
regulation of the fur trade and the effort to administer more carefully the wild-life 
resources of the country so that the supply may be perpetuated. Furthermore, 
some of the fur-bearing animals appear to be adapting themselves to conditions in 
settled country as illustrated by the fact that Ontario and Quebec, the provinces 
with the largest populations, usually report the largest catches of furs. Fur farming, 
too, is playing an increasingly important part in the fur production of Canada, the 
value of pelts of ranch-bred animals having risen from about 3 p.c. of the total in 
1921 to 30 p.c. in the latest years. While the settlement of the country has inevi- 
tably reduced the area in which some fur-bearing animals, such as the beaver, can 
survive, nevertheless a tremendous area remains which is unsuitable for agricultural 
settlement and which under proper administration should provide a natural habitat 
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for such animals perpetually. Altogether the annual production of furs in Canada 
under modern conditions has increased rather than diminished, although some of 
the chief furs of the early days have not only declined in relative importance, but the 
average annual production is smaller. 


Conservation.*—The conservation of the fur bearers of Canada is a matter 
coming under the jurisdiction of the respective provincial and territorial govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Dominion as a whole is concerned in the conservation of 
fur and of all wild-life resources. It was to co-ordinate the wild-life conservation 
efforts of the various Dominion Departments that the Advisory Board on Wild Life 
Protection was organized in 1916. The Board is specially authorized to advise 
with respect to the administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act and 
Northwest Game Act, but has dealt with many other problems of wild-life conser- 
vation. Through conferences of Provincial and Dominion officials which have been 
called for many years by the Department of the Interior, uniform and concerted 
action has been taken and the conservation of Canada’s wild-life resources has been 
advanced. The general policy followed with regard to the fur-bearing animals has 
been mainly along two lines: first, to so regulate the taking of animals by limitation 
of catch or close season as to prevent their extinction in districts where natural 
conditions provide a suitable habitat; and second, to provide sanctuaries in strategic 
places which serve as reservoirs from which large areas of surrounding wild country 
may be naturally restocked. 


Information on the wild-life conservation activities of the provinces and terri- 
tories may be secured from the chief game officials listed below: G. A. J eckell, Comp- 
troller, Comptroller’s Office, Dawson, Yukon; J. Lorne Turner, Director, Lands, 
Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
(administers Northwest Game Act); F. R. Butler, Inspector, Office of the Game 
Commission, 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver, British Columbia; 8. H. Clark, Game 
Commissioner, Edmonton, Alberta; J. R. Hill, Game Commissioner, Department of 
Natural Resources, Regina, Saskatchewan; A. G. Cunningham, Director, Game and 
Fisheries Branch, Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba; D. J. Taylor, Deputy Minister of Game and Fisheries, Toronto, 2, Ontario; 
L. A. Richard, Deputy Minister of Colonization, Game and Fisheries, Quebec, 
Quebec; Lt.-Col. H. H. Ritchie, Chief Game Warden, Department of Lands and 
Mines, Fredericton, New Brunswick; F. A. Harrison, Chief Clerk, Department of 
Lands and Forests, Halifax, Nova Scotia; W. R. Shaw, Deputy Minister and Live 
Stock Superintendent, Department of Agriculture, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 


Section 2,—Fur Farming.} 


Fur farming is playing an increasingly important part in the production of furs 
in Canada, the value of pelts of ranch-bred arimals increasing from 3 p.c. of the 
total value of the fur production in 1921 to 30 p.c. in 1934. 


*Prepared under the direction of J. B. Harkin, Commissioner, National Parks of Canada, Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa, by Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of Wild Life Protection. 

tRevised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fur Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch publishes detailed Annual Reports on Fur Farms and on the Production of Raw Furs. 
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Origin of Fur-Farming Industry.—<A short account of the origin of the fur- 
farming industry in Canada was given on p. 249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book. A fuller description of the rise of the industry in Prince Edward Island, its 
original home, was given in the Census and Statistics Monthly for May, 1914, at 
p. 110, while a still more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was 
given in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled “Fur 
Farming in Canada”, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition of which 
was published in 1914. 


Fur Farms of Canada.—The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted entirely 
to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with parts of 
farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct branch of 
the operations. Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, 
other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, 
skunk, marten, fisher and fitch. Mink farms are now the most numerous of the 
miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming second. A few of the fox farms also raise 
miscellaneous fur-bearing animals as well as foxes. In addition to these farms 
where animals are raised in rather confined captivity, many areas of marsh, stream 
or lake are being operated as muskrat and beaver farms. In the case of these semi- 
aquatic animals, however, although the animals are usually kept within a carefully 
fenced area where they are given supplementary food and are protected from preda- 
tory enemies, they nevertheless live and breed under natural conditions. 


For many years the fox-farming industry was expanding so rapidly, both in 
Canada and abroad, that the chief source of income of ranches was the sale of live 
animals for breeding purposes, while the production of pelts was a minor or inci- 
dental feature. Thus, in 1925 the value of live silver foxes sold was $2,755,000, 
while that of silver fox pelts was only $736,000. As the number of foxes on fur 
farms progressively increased, ranchers had to readjust their economy to declining 
values for both live animals and pelts. The industry appears to be gradually 
becoming stabilized on a pelt basis rather than on a live animal basis. In the latest 
year, 1934, the value of live silver foxes sold was only $488,847, while that of silver 
fox pelts sold was $3,690,431, and for all fur farms sales of pelts represented 87 p.c. 
of the total revenue. 


Statistics of Fur Farms.—tThe earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 
were collected for the year 1919. Since then annual statistics have been obtained 
covering the numbers of farms and animals, the values of animals, land and build- 
ings, and the number and values of animals and pelts sold. The statistics of 1919 
recorded 429 fur farms with 8,326 fur-bearing animals. The wide growth of the 
industry since then is evident from the statistics of the tables which follow. 


Table 1, showing the number of farms and capital investment in the industry 
by provinces, indicates that Prince Edward Island no longer holds its earlier margin 
of supremacy in the industry. In recent years the larger and more populous prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario have exceeded Prince Edward Island in the number of 
fur farms and in the capital invested in fur-bearing animals, as well as in land and 
‘buildings used for fur farming. 
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1.—Numbers of Fur Farms, Values of Land and Buildings and Values of Fur- 
Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1932-34. 


Values of Land and Values of Fur-bearing 
Fur Farms. Buildings. Animals, 
Province. 
1932. | 1933. | 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PW Island) iho os 607; 609) 646) 877,857} 901,201) 879,083} 941,162] 1,052,172] 1, 168,683 
Nova Scotia........ 618} 659) 690) 236,760] 239,671] 254,739) 361,461] 408,045] 431,098 
New Brunswick..... 750 756 991 404, 237 410, 484 563, 009 621,388 668, 192 941, 746 
Quechee se. eerie 2,025) 2,147) 2,279) 1,055,243) 1,059,734] 1,035,942] 1,409,895] 1,517,668] 1,627,874 
Ontario ese. | 1,108} 1,044) 1,026) 1,276,442) 1,224,942] 1,215,022] 1,398,884] 1,464,181! 1,606,592 
Manitoba........... 270} 280} 352) 500,333] 522,505) 592,400} 508,866] 649,331] 760,546 
Saskatchewan....... 182} 200) 225) 294,737] 659,467; 404,707} 349,728] 441,896] 490,828 
AAWORLA Sh Mi ochivacor 852; 448) 510) 769,683] 788,309] 852,449) 802,564] 963,480) 1,077,110 
British Columbia...}| 376) 323) 293) 541,141) 444,338} 397,887] 354,824] 336,237] 314,725 
Yaukcon eee we hias 2 7 7 “i 13, 200 14,550 14,550 5, 630 8,365 8,365 
N.W. Territories.... 1 - ~ ~ ~ - 360 - - 
Totals.......... 6,296) 6,473) 7,019] 5,969,633) 6,265,201] 6,209, 788]| 6,754,762! 7,509,567] 8,427,567 


Table 2 indicates that the numbers of silver foxes and mink, the two fur-bearing 
animals which have proved most readily adaptable to domestication, were higher 
in 1934 than in any previous year. The values of animals on fur farms, on the other 
hand, have been greatly affected by the decline in prices since 1929. 


2.—Numbers of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1926-34. 


Kind of Animal. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Sil VernOxen cnn eer. 47,657! 57,961) 72,631) 97,190). 105,894] 95,734] 92,703] 103,842] 125,577 
Patch or cross \fox.).)..... -. 1, 742 1,747 1, 853 2,563 3,330 3,369 2,978 2,574 2,472 
Ried 1oxogaes sweetest ee 1, 163 1,198 1,489 2,348} 3,018] 2,879) 2,526) 2,244 2,031 
Blue fox! a Feeney. 1,050 1,713 I, af 1,576 1,755 1 hs oe te 691 
- - 1 4 64 65 39 iB 5) 


1,650} 2,615) 5,028} 10,436) 20,726] 21,062) 17,212) 18,640] 25,435 
689} 1,238 ea ae 3,395} 3,600) 3,057} 2,522) 1,867 


88 111 9 20 54 20 12 19 
69 112 152 187 228 272 207 202 154 
46 87 136 184 be 244 200 183 164 
4 29 30 73 135 72 44 34 22 
~ - 113 726 559 307 119 63 45 
3 pe 8) iO 13 16 10 1 - 
= a 1 cam = — ma — 
- - - 2 150 826] 1,587) 1,857 1,558 
- ~ - - 3 
- ~ - 11 6 11 Liz 8 9 
- - ~ - 10 27 56 64 46 
39 16 - ~ - - - ~ 
1,843} 3,085] 3,464 1,438 1,206 239 80 79 79 
Ria blaitayn ess acre ees 252| 1,129) 1,733 428 475 207 285 291 118 
Karakul sheep?..........- 177 1, 082 94 96 193 140 108 107 At 
Muskrathas dawukdncehi lock 35,838} 55,390) 168,861] 711,111] 425,525] 119,285] 132,973] 65,324] 35,556 
IS GHW OLE: cc cd-heivo esac ee 360 505 799) ° 698 1,112 806} 1,118 1,029} 1,010 
Totals, tecccoaveh 92,670) 128,020) 259,682) 832,059] 568,018) 250,446] 256,205] 199,782] 196,970 


reset er ae a ag a a ELIE ge Ee Ses eget oO US a 
1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 
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3.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1926-34. 


pone» bnevs9a6. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. | 1932, | 1933. | 1934. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


he fox. ..|10, 652,304) 12,824, 787)14, 922,378]18, 047, 124/13, 386, 171|7, 259, 148/6, 027, 501/6, 849, 725|7, 742, 294 
atch or 


cross fox. . 110,517} 122,400] 167,222) 233,220) 270,257) 150,597) 112,548) 99,570) 81,292 


od f0x.a0 6 21, 709 28,460 46,770 91,575 77,872 45,988 33, 199 27,405 23, 583 
Blue fox.... 149,990} 221,780) 172,682} 196,750} 174,193) 73,237] 34,375) 25,243) 22,865 
Silver-blue 

TORN <. 3047 - - 1,520 - - 650 200 100 - 
White fox... - - 150 400 1, 700 2,410 1,310 920 800 
Mane, oY 79,145} 148,005) 328,998} 765,333] 1,286,737] 642,045) 328,534] 349,411] 451,499 
Raccoon.... 16,448 41,093 59, 672 80,801 72,242 48, 640 32,033 22,996 15, 844 
Sicanlc, . 1. 4 778 1,100 693 341 73 187 126 12 14 
Marten..... 4,870 10,510 14,310 17,340 20, 660 17,550 10,739 10, 697 8,125 
Fisher...... 6, 600 12,610 24,325 28,585 29,810} 29,170) 16,995 17,190} 14,745 
Opossum.... - = - - 25 - ~ - - 
Coyote..... 55 490 480 850 1,592 836 302 356 138 
Badger..... - - 4,445 23,350 18,812 7,125 2,601 1,357 1,040 
Waynx... <.hs% 150 100 880 825 1,600 660 320 20 - 
Otter. 2)... % - = 70 100 - - - = - 
Mitch: .7.|.% = - - 550 5,760} 13,478] 16,496} 11,729 6, 604 
Ferret...... - - - 25 5 - 15 12 2 
Weasel...... ~ - - 50 25 28 29 8 10 
Nutria...... = - ~ ~ 700 1,880 2,245 2,460 945 
Siberian 

are | Rot: 188 80 - - - - - ~ - 

Chinchilla 

rabbit.... 15,303 23, 648 27,711 8,627 2,089 342 194 65 36 
Rabbit, 

M.0.8...... 1,944 9, 280 12,575 2,428 1,623 685 1, 454 484 234 
Karakul 

sheep..... 8,809 21,539 5,348 4,300 5,334 1,650 1,255 1,060 917 
Muskrat... 73,308} 127,921) 562,749) 1,725,391! 755,800) 152,889} 93,473) 56,088} 31,625 
Beaver!,.... 11,720 24,455 48,475 75,070 84,667} 48,042} 38,818) 32,659] 24,955 


Totals... .|11,153,838|13, 618, 258/16, 401, 453/21, 303, 035/16, 197, 74718, 497, 23716, 754, 76217, 509, 567|8, 427,567 


1 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 


The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of animals 
and the sale of pelts. Table 4 shows the sales of animals by kinds in the years 1926 to 
1934 and Table 5 the sales of pelts. During the five latest years the sales of pelts have 
exceeded the sales of live animals, while in former years the reverse was the case. 


4.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1926-34. 


Kind of Animal. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

SBS ilyer fox! crac os sies1s 2,189, 330/2, 501, 816|3, 552, 87413, 856, 158]1, 405, 202) 358,394] 193,043 0h 612] 488,847 
Patch or cross fox... 19, 803 23,3 350| 38,675] 66,554] 29,296) 8,526) 4,467) 5,313 3,291 
HVEMHOKG aes ROA 2, 663 5,079 12,159] 22,178 10,900) 5,788 2 657 2. 744 2,729 
HS MOMOX s, ccc cece a0 20,225 98.115 28,530} 45,035 24,895 8,270) 1,355 502 825 
Silver-blue fox...... - - 550 - ~ - - - - 
VISTO LOX ees cc gare «<< - - - - 161 - 210 - - 
MVERIRIG Foor Seis bee aoe 08 25,692} 58,992) 140,889) 407,570} 301,754] 85,728) 28,581] 34,802] 68,708 
TR ISCCOON a cicfaycie isc ++ « , 4,955 7,626] 18,031 17,996} 13,800} 4,825) 2,163} 2,201 1,294 
PRCT male sooth scorbie 188 190 - 80 - - - ~ - 
WEN Ec) ee ok 230 700 350 1,270 2,075 905 570 100 155 
INGLES Cae. Sper ene 825 635 2,010 4,825 4,399] 7,495} 2,090) 1,200 1,825 
Woyote:) hear sh. - 6 - 20 20 124 - - 230 
LET Cn - - 215 4,984 2,957 485 145 6 - 
yneaek kG... - = = ~ - - 20 - ~ 
UCD Se Rea ae - - ~ 100 1,720) 6,724) 5,565) 4,025 2,436 
PELTOUR Ge fle. te: - = -. 75 - - - - 6 
INDETIOS locate fa: - - - - = 5 515 675 1,040 
Siberian hare....... 173 58 - - - - - - - 
Chinchilla rabbit... 14,412 11,860 18,355 2,469 170 58 438 - - 
PROD DIG, 4.6.8... +. 133 2,689 7,861 1,071 677 172 642 439 120 
Karakul sheep...... 16,000 4,215 150 200 1,500 70 275 300 212 
1. ETS ¢:) Otte 6,719 16,206} 44,308) 28,394) 3,881 457 83 8 
Beaver... .oscs.. dl». - 100 200 60 625 380 - 460 1,325 
TP ptalss 3.5.0.0 2,298, 402'2, 652, 150'3, 837, 42014, 474, 953'1,828,545! 492,000! 243,193! 354,462) 573,051 
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5.—Values of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1926-34. 


SsSsSsSsSssSsSS9MaM0nm9m9SmaSmSSSSS 
Kind of Animal.| 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 


“Lh. jae | io oe lupe ee lS eee ee 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Silver fox....2 6: 1,174, 700)2, 067, 170)2, 278, 611/2, 195, 253 2,921, 885/2, 835, 470/2, 821,593 3,441,020 |3, 690, 431 
Patch or cross fox 34,177 49,125 54,307 43,122 75,676 84,993 93,018) 95,522 84,503 
Reeasox. saan tae 13,055 21,257 21,774 18,585 21,549 20, 445 21,924) 23,652 17, 788 
Bhueitox. te. ae. 60 8,053 13,516 19,144 25,318 12,758 9,032 9,325 12,250 
White fox........ - ~ - ~ 25 792 135 65 50 
Mink... ee 2,044 4,546 8,916 12,471 34,538 99,033 87,604} 127,2411] 145,680 
Raccoon......... 295 1,193 1,502 3,027 2,618 4,445 5,096 4,738} 5, 248 
Skunks. sees 252 30 23 48 fa] 4 10 - - 
Marten: .ione ee. = 173 30 - 100 79 313 262 175 
Fishers: rence. 85 60 112 320 405 145 1,120 1,576 963 
@Covote nna ee 60 60 - 340 691 718 395 610 530 
Badger). Bae. ner - - 28 1, 646 99925 onloL 1,398 629 408 
TEV DAN yee ree - - 45 - 100 - - 66 - 
Mitel tn. aeee nc, - - a - - 341 568 2,616 3, 184 
Weasel... een sk. = - - - 7 - 34 30 23 
Siberian hare.... 7 - - ~ ~ - - - - 
Chinchilla rabbit 178 1,701 526 806 45 65 8 - S 
Rabbit, n.e.s..... 28 182 246 263 22 ~ o 29 - 
Karakul sheep... - 800 - - ~ - 246 139 638 
Muskrat......... 896 8,564 9,365 9, 335 9,205 8,945 3,023 4,710 4,034 
Beaver.......... 215 100 25 550 150 126 410 213 105 

Totals....... 1,226, 052/2, 163, 014/2, 389, 026|2, 304, 910/3, 096,270 3,071, 460/3, 046, 627|3,712,443 |3, 966,010 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


‘Section 3.—Statistics of Total Production and Trade in Furs. 


Fur Production Statistics.*—Statistics of the number and value of raw furs 
and skins taken were collected at the Decennial Census of 1881 and thereafter till 
1911, the figures showing a value of $987,555 taken in 1880, $768,983 in 1890, 
$899,645 in 1900 and $1,927,550 in 1910. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, but arrangements 
were subsequently made with the provinces whereby the provincial game depart- 
ments undertook to supply annually to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics state- 
ments of the numbers and values of pelts taken in the respective provinces, the infor- 
mation being based on royalties, export taxes, etc. These returns include furs 
‘ produced on fur farms as well as those taken by trappers from the wild-life resources 
of the Dominion. The figures of pelts produced and their values are given in Table 6 
for the years since annual statistics were instituted. The high value shown for 1920 
is due to the inflated prices at that time. The value for the latest year ended June 
30, 1934, represents a good recovery and is higher than for any year since 1929. 
The great increase in the number of pelts is chiefly due to an increase of over a 
million in squirrel, coming principally from Alberta. 


Canadian consumption of furs is increasing with the growth of population and 
wealth. An important industry has developed in the dressing and dyeing of furs. 
Imported furs, chiefly of types not produced in Canada, as well as domestic furs, 
are treated in these plants. In 1933 the number of fur skins treated was 7,320,741, 
compared with 7,684,642 in 1932 and 7,034,498 in 1931. The plants in operation 
numbered 13 in 1933 and 1932, and 11 in 1931. 

As a result of increased Canadian consumption and the disorganization of older 
European markets at the close of the Great War, fur auctions were instituted in 
Canada. The first Canadian fur auction was held in Montreal in 1920, when 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fur Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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949,565 pelts, valued at $5,057,114, were sold. The most recent figures show that 
at the auction sales held in Montreal during 1934 there were 1,775,646 pelts disposed 
of with a total value of $5,062,212. Sales are also held at Winnipeg and Edmonton. 
These sales are attended by foreign as well as Canadian fur buyers. 


6.—Summary of the Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced 
in Canada, years ended June 30, 1920-34. 


Value Value 

Year ended June 30— Pelts. of Pelts. Year ended June 30— Pelts. of Pelts. 
No $ No $ 
16 P| sweeper te tary Sree te eee BS OOOSOUS EDU SS 720052 EO 2Srerceleamerrencterseree san he 3, 601, 153 18,758,177 
LOZ isa cece ree sea oes DOS6RA0 GW LOS LOL S94) 1 O20 ees sce encinns: ckeuttiers iors ete als 5, 150,328 18, 745,473 
O22 Fes. Cea Mew wes Sa A SOGMCOOHB Lesaoe us Od WL OBO At aae seen cies ois ot. 3,798, 444 12,158,376 
LORS Sinatra eae as Bs ATOGS OOGE lel Oy COIN DO Hrd GO Lactate. cbs stevoheerlesenets nts 4,060, 356 11, 803, 217 
1 el are soso a yah sehr gr ea ar AO TSHOS MLDS O4oy Ola It LOO a crcmrcet oe seer ierarettclas 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 
BO Oncaea es citene'w Mile MAGNE: wp Be S207o26 |e LOS44A THOS f, LOSS RUS... cite diateatere sheets 4,503,558 10, 305, 154 
LODGE Meenaattees iow soe ome SHOSO R148: WLOnOta che WN LOL OK ek ue cobecrnstelaretete cle 6,076, 197 12,349, 328 
DA fee ea “cae RI ARR ROR PCE 4,289,233 | 18,864, 126 


1 Fur prices in this year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure with those of later years 
should take this into account. 


Among the provinces, Ontario occupies first place in value of raw fur production, 
its output in 1933-34 being valued at $2,230,030. The relation of the value of raw 
fur production in each province to the total for Canada in 1933-34 is shown by the 
following percentages: Ontario, 18-1; Alberta, 12-4; Northwest Territories, 12-3; 
Quebec, 12-0; Saskatchewan, 11-6; Manitoba, 10-7; British Columbia, 7-8; New 
Brunswick, 5-3; Nova Scotia, 4-4; Prince Edward Island, 4-4; and Yukon, 1-0. 
Details by provinces of the numbers of pelts produced in the two latest years are 
given in Table 7. 


7.—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada, years 
ended June 30, 1933 and 1934. 


Numbers of Pelts. Values of Pelts. 

Province or Territory. | 

1932-33. 1933-34. 1932-33. 1933-34. 

$ $ 

Prince Lia wal stsland.. jane liters oone eee cise a ec oldewaaalecsss 17,852 14,452 466, 244 540,355 
INOW WAS COU SE EIN be ee datlea nce dt doesn: i 40,492 43,429 477,742 550, 699 
Ne waB rina ick om. cation Oc eee oe 69, 763 59,581 593, 748 661, 094 
ue becca be wwii s oo cs RAD Ady ete - 312), O77 307,819 1,558,458 1,479,811 
CPT E TACT hore hie Patt tebene ditad cioa ga se aie wer 910,384 805,630 || 2,167,407 2,230, 030 
1 AIGUAIN 20) G4e5 52 a a ea a ea Ss 555,424 599,550 856, 289 1,323; 522 
ASETSLEES SE OUOSI  4 8 Se ONCE cae oer a eS a Arie 879,552 | 1,541,339 1, 201, 038 1, 430, 834 
NON STREEL SL 28 es mall ge a ee es ei a a el 12157052 1h 25270,491 1,074,917 1,533, 799 
ATS LIAS OLUIN Didnt oe hat ce tc ewe oak «eins me 181,361 160,438 668, 030 961, 108 
PNOUUIIWOSt, LELriLOTIGS ecco s re clos setae ccc e wae sss 3 269,319 229, 665 1,095, 226 1,515,077 
RSICUDTLee ee tet tabs fash, dara Fo ehie saliency ier o Neetets Sarees Biohes 52,282 43,803 146,055 122,999 
PR OEAIS TT ak oR cited. ae ete hoe thes wok 4,503,558 | 6,076,197 | 10,305,154 | 12,349,328 


In order of value, silver fox is far ahead of any one of the other kinds, with 
a total in the season 1933-34 of $3,711,390. Next in importance is the muskrat, with 
a total value of $1,863,322, and following closely is mink, with $1,822,774. White 
fox valued at $1,098,421 is the only other kind which came to the million-dollar 
mark. Beaver occupied in the season under review only seventh place, the value of 
output amounting to $476,391. Otter, mentioned prominently along with beaver 
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in the records of the early trade, had, in the season 1933-34, a take of only 8,868 
skins, valued at $155,509. The value of the different kinds of fox, combined, for 
the season 1933-34 was $6,168,457, or 50 p.c. of the entire output of Canadian furs 
in the season. Practically all of the silver fox pelts are from fur farms, and large 
proportions of the blue, patch or cross, and red fox pelts are likewise from the farms. 
White fox, on the other hand, is a product of the wilds, most of the pelts being taken 
in the Northwest Territories, and the northern parts of Quebec and Manitoba. 


The following table gives details of rawfur production by kinds for 1933 and 1934. 


8.—Kinds, Numbers, Total Values and Average Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing 
Animals Taken in Canada, years ended June 39, 1933 and 1934. 


Numbers of Pelts. Total Values of Pelts. Average Values per Pelt. 
Kind. Co a Ee ee ee 
1932-33. 1933-34. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1932-33, 1933-34. 
$ $ $ $ 

Badgerstist iy Ose). en es 3,159 3,051 YORE 32,971 11-82 10-81 
Bear, black and brown...... 2,241 1,416 5) 257 1,830 2-35 1-29 
Bear, 2iZzZly.o.o..c0ac ccs 8 1 96 12 12-00 12-00 
Beariswhite soscccn de aceceae 73 2G 914 405 12-52 15-00 
BGawverteniet acme, tare bee 71,699 59,199 698, 660 476,391 9-74 8-05 
Coyote or prairie wolf!...... - 22,426 28,914 173,915 227,501 7-76 7°87 
Ermine (weasel)............ 743, 159 753,916 402,517 445,754 0-54 0-59 
Fisher or pekan............. 2,530 3,171 133, 871 169, 295 52-91 53-39 
HItCh a ee oman eet ena 668 2,754 943 3,564 1-41 1-29 
HOXPCLrOSS adacseeate sees 19, 658 28,833 502,385 687,344 25-55 23-84 
OX GT CGNoe i wits cern mere 52,765 81,513 547,321 648, 084 10-37 7°95 
Hox,silver., «cers ee 102, 706 103,589 | 3,135,885 | 3,711,390 30-53 35-83 
Hox} DIU ee isa sar eaeee 923 15 il 19,787 21,219 21-44 18-44 
Boxe whiteaiis. . denier. cee se 33,385 61,400 682,959 | 1,098,421 20-46 17-89 
Fox, unspecified............. 387 273 3, 226 1,999 8-33 7:32 
TE VIx see See eee nee 11,932 16, 799 208, 681 285,048 17-49 16-97 
Marten or sable............. 23,725 17, 660 319,278 201,771 13-46 11-48 
Miike eet nie ete Oos cee 168, 592 227,053 || 1,438,375 | 1,822,774 8-53 8-02 
Muskratiee cone. cee scones 2,781,490 | 2,538,565 || 1,581,606 | 1,863,322 0-58 0-73 
Otters. sae & ek Sees! 8,885 8, 868 138,348 155, 509 15-57 17-54 
1 B27 OY 0 beard tes RE ey ee 49 , 832 466, 492 3,178 35,977 0-06 0-08 
FVACCOON hrs. ee eee iis 19,515 26,072 77, 268 99, 678 3-96 3°82 
SUM Kern aoe sores acme: 108, 461 162, 620 95,962 112, 253 0-88 0-69 
Sauirreles ways yee ee 316,635 | 1,472,920 22,160 171,338 0-07 0-12 
Wil CaG aia sc .settee cused che 1,654 1,917 5,369 6, 428 3°25 3°35 
Wolthincge [ooh 5: ee ons i 6, 249 7,097 66, 987 67,173 10-72 9-46 
Wolverine or carcajou....... 607 456 2, 833 1,783 4-67 3°91 

DCCr ae eats eee: - - - - - - 

MoO8e4 Bist Or serra sao ee - - - - - - 

Panther or cougar........... - - - - - - 
Domestic catieae. tem 2.8 194 470 40 94 0-21 0-20 

Totals Apa hi 4,503,558 | 6,076,197 || 10,305,154 | 12,349,328 ; ~ - 


1 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 


External Trade in Furs.—The important external markets for Canadian furs 
are London and New York; the trade tables for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1934, show that of the total of $13,944,821 worth of raw furs exported, the United 
Kingdom took $8,723,485 and the United States $4,156,005. In the early years of 
the 19th century, the exports of furs exceeded in value those of any other product. 
This has greatly changed, yet the total output has not declined and Canada may 
still be described as one of the great fur preserves of the world. In 1667 exports of 
furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 550,000 francs. , In 1850, the 
first year for which tables of the Customs Department are available, the vaiue of 
raw furs exported was £19,395 ($93,872). The following tables show exports for 
recent years which are greatly in excess of the earlier values. 
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§9.—Exports of Canadian Raw Furs by Leading Countries and Kinds of Fur, years 
ended June 30, 1930-34. 


Years ended June 30— 
Country and Kind. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CountrRY. 
Mmited iingdomilewy. .v 6.8%. ese th... 9,453,322 7,456, 594 6,316,529 7,122,874 8,723,485 
REESE 6 RS 72S a ge CP On 6,972,456 4,706, 663 3,908,773 2,684,231 4,156,005 
Wher COUNTIES (vase. Merch incre. cree: 761, 621 1,380, 831 1, 269, 784 1,372,947 1,065,331 
POUBIS talae steers oe eR oie 17,187,399 | 13,544,088 | 11,495,086 | 11,180,052 13,944,821 
Kunp or Fur. 
ROA VOT. Ost pds we Yeu < Metals «ere Bit PESTER 2,547,211 1,388,382 1,094,413 871,710 709,960 
OX lati ANG SILVER oho sss det cc's eels 2,649, 113 4,640, 506 3,818, 463 4,550,906 5, 264,026 
HOAX SOLNer enue: Aeieesstisdte cele bataseh ie 2,648,725 1,938,551 2,021,303 1, 676, 757 2,076,921 
URE GOT ae ant aie PS rneecis. cc sin Saheb beet 963,339 474, 806 370, 722 282, 868 295, 002 
RUUD ee ee Ree i force ie he re ae Vemie cies 1, 866, 873 1,292, 102 1, 144, 828 1,314, 047 2,144,121 
NEUSE AGERE Rae Be I aids sete aka 1, 644, 829 1,353,019 1,136,155 987,189 1, 235, 333 
Totalses trys; 3. S9SS204« 17,187,399 | 13,544,088 | 11,495,086 | 11,180,052 13,944,821 


1 Totals include other kinds not specified. 


10.—Imports of Raw Furs by Leading Countries Whence Imported and Kinds of Fur, 
years ended June 30, 1930-34. 


Years ended June 30— 
Country and Kind. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CountTRY. 

Witedekingedomints leit eens fe 530, 893 379, 208 290,353 202,762 540, 727 
Wind eC bALCS 4s; asi erin abate ch «hin «dieedee 6,369, 695 4,652,914 2,190,309 2,078,078 2,842,870 
OEE COUNtIICS oon. os coer cca ee hee ee ied 618, 297 423,361 228, 623 201, 330 411,495 
OURS ee ee teen 7,518, 885 5,455,483 25 %09,285 2,482,170 3,795,092 

; Kinp or For. 
TRS = aris, cuts ere epee OST eR tea eter aN ear an 1,300, 566 450, 187 184, 504 218,075 275,823 
ENOHNBE Vata tile rh tat Aah ese a hen onde 327,523 208, 469 84,148 110, 280 59, 146 
1 ESOT Ec Rae ANA a Te a 483,561 342, 222 109,577 95, 867 238,798 
NETS PAGS cclic ete SD ee: 1,009, 553 1,066, 221 594, 542 518,251 1,012, 650 
POT SIAM TAT 4.5.0 0.<.4.0 ova near Ne oe Bh 467, 699 453,976 283, 067 155, 168 319,593 
FED ITG RR eacioe ase Cae ee oc Te ie oe Be 416, 218 206, 206 215,621 240, 691 280, 826 
Totais),.... hhc ee 7,518,885 5,455,483 25 409,285 2,482,170 3, 795,092 


1 Totals include other kinds not specified. 


Among living animals exported from Canada only two kinds of fur-bearing 
animals are separately classified by the Customs Department. These are foxes, 
separately recorded first in 1925, and mink, in 1931. Live foxes exported were 
valued at $1,388,459 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, $1,434,686 in 1926, 
when the highest value was recorded, and only $2,780 in 19384. Live mink exported 
were valued at $66,811 in 1931 and $6,591 in 1934. Foxes have been separately 
classified among imports of living animals since the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, 
when those imported were valued at $6,914 compared with $1,711 in 1934. Rabbits 
imported were valued at $7,181 in 1928 and $893 in 1934. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES. 
Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. Leaving 
aside inconclusive evidence in favour of authentic record, one must ascribe to Cabot 
the honour of having discovered, in 1497, the cod banks of Newfoundland, when 
he first sighted the mainland of North America. Fishing may well be regarded 
as the first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day 
the Canadian domain. It has since yielded a perennial harvest to both Europe 
and America. According to the Census of 1931, of 3,927,591 persons in Canada 
gainfully occupied in that year, 34,340 were occupied in the fishing industry, that 
is, in primary fishing operations exclusive of the canning and curing of fish. 


A more detailed account of the history of the Atlantic fisheries was given on 
p. 348 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are among the most extensive 
in the world and are indicated on the accompanying chart. They fall naturally 
into three divisions: Atlantic, inland, and Pacific fishing grounds. A detailed 
description of each division, of the fish caught, and of the methods of fishing, will 
be found at pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries.* 


Upon the organization of the Dominion Government at Confederation, the 
administration of the Canadian fisheries was placed under the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries. Early in 1930 a Department, of Fisheries, in charge of 
its own Minister, was organized. This Department now administers all the tidal 


* Revised under the direction of W. A. Found, Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries. 
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fisheries of the Dominion (except those of the mainland portion of Quebec, which 
by agreement are under provincial administration), the non-tidal fisheries of Nova 
Scotia, and the fisheries of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The non-tidal 
fisheries of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
and British Columbia, and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except 
the fisheries of the Magdalen islands) are administered by the respective provinces, 
although the Dominion Department does certain protective work in non-tidal 
waters of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. The right 
of fisheries regulation for all the provinces, however, rests with the Dominion Goy- 
ernment. [See the Fisheries Act (22-23 Geo. V, c. 42).] The expenditure of the 
Dominion on the fisheries in the fiscal year 1934-35, including civil government 
salaries, contingencies, etc., was $1,640,561, and the revenue $149,208. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion by the enforcement of closed seasons, the forbidding of obstructions 
and pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. 
In addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, 
in 1934, operated 24 main hatcheries, 11 subsidiary hatcheries, 9 salmon retaining 
ponds and several egg collecting stations at a cost of $210,816, and distributed 
89,262,000 trout and salmon eggs, fry and older fish. The young fish are distrib- 
uted gratis if the! ‘waters in which they are to be placed are suitable and are open 
to public fishing. Investigations and experiments directed toward the culture 
of the oyster have been carried on since 1929 at Malpeque bay, Prince Edward 
Island, by the Dominion Department of Fisheries. 


Direct Assistance.—On the Atlantic coast where conditions attending fishing » 
operations make such a service desirable, a system has been established of broad- 
casting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies, and ice 
conditions. Further, under authority of the Fish Inspection Act (R.S.C., 1927, 
c. 72) systems of instruction in improved methods of fish curing and barrel making 
have been in operation for several years. 


Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board 
of Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex prob- 
lems furnished by the fisheries are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., 
and Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C. The biological stations at St. Andrews 
and Nanaimo are concerned chiefly with problems of fish life, while at the fisheries 
experimental stations at Halifax and Prince Rupert, attention is devoted to the 
practical problems of the fishing industry. A marine biological station, chiefly 
for oyster investigation work, is conducted at Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a sub-station 


P for salmon investigations at Cultus Lake, B.C. The Biological Board employs 


eee eee 


a permanent staff of scientists. The life-histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology 
of fresh and cured fish, improved methods of handling and preparing fish, and 


“numerous other practical problems have been taken up and scientific memoirs 


and reports issued. 

International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem has been 
the question of the privileges of the United States in the Atlantic fisheries. Details 
of the history of this question for the past century and a half may be found at pp. 
351-352 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Since 1933, under the former modus vivendi 
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licence plan, which grew out of a treaty of 1888, which, however, was never ratified, 
United States vessels have again been permitted to enter Canadian ports to buy 
bait and all other supplies. 


On the Great Lakes, also, the more important fishery problems, such as re- 
stocking and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are com- 
plicated by the number of State governments interested. Much the same situation 
has developed in connection with the sockeye salmon fishery of the Pacific coast 
where the sockeye of the Fraser river, British Columbia, are taken by the canners 
of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian canners, 
Different treaties to settle the matter were signed but none of them has so far 
been made effective. 


Better results have been obtained in dealing with the international problem 
touching the halibut fishery of the Pacific which was settled by the treaty “For 
the Protection of the Pacific Halibut’, signed by Canada and the United States 
on Mar. 2, 1923. Under this treaty a closed season in each year was provided 
for halibut fishing. A further convention, signed by the plenipotentiaries of the 
two countries at Ottawa on May 9, 1930, and ratified by the respective governments 
of the countries on May 9, 1931, provided for the regulation of the fishery by the 
division of the waters into fishing areas, changing of dates for closed seasons, ete. 
This revised convention provided a simpler and more responsive system of control 
than was previously possible. 


Fishing Bounties.—By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18), for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made 
for the distribution, annually, among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats 
and vessels on the Atlantic waters of $150,000 in bounties, representing the interest 
on the amount of the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased 
the amount to $160,000, the details of the expenditure to be settled each year by 
Order in Council. For the year- 1934, payment was made under authority of the 
Deep Sea Fisheries Act (R.S8.C., 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of 
vessels entitled to receive bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner 
of any one vessel not to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, 
$6.20 each; to owners of boats measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; 
to boat fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $5.25 each. The claims paid numbered 
12,623 compared with 12,836 paid in the previous year. The total amount paid 
in 1934 was $159,976. Details of the distribution of bounties for the years 1931 
to 1934 are as follows:— 


1.—Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1931-34. 


Numbers a le Received Amounts of Bounties Paid. 
Province. a : 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Drigch hide Teena 1,498 | 1,668] 1,984] 2,058] 9,671] 10,287] 11,519] 12,028 
RY Bs ig PN SO il 10,512 | 11,151 | 11,386 | 11,770 || 76,748 | 74,682 | 72,921 | 76,538 
Nowiniinieicie te kee 3,221 | 3,326] 3,462} 3,420] 24,643] 25,486 | 24,456] 24,683 
Oligdeosk - aonenelt Bt 7,606 | 8,199} 8,715 | 8,008 || 48,370] 49,376] 50,415 | 46,727 
Totalsiy. S400 ee 22,837 | 24,344 | 25,547 | 25,256 || 159,432 | 159,781 | 159,311 | 159,976 


lr 
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Collection of Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, the Dominion Department of Fisheries and those branches of the different 


Provincial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. Under this 
arrangement, the statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the fresh 
state or domestically prepared are collected by the local fishery officers, checked 
in the Department of Fisheries and compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules similar to those of other sections 
of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau to the operators of canneries, 
fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries officers assisting in securing expeditious 
and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry.* 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. No comparable figures of production are available for years prior to 
the confederation of the provinces, but about 1836 the production of fish in what are 
now the three Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of something like $1,500,- 
000, while the production of Lower Canada was probably worth $1,000,000. In 1870 
the total was $6,600,000 and this was more than doubled by 1878. In the ’90’s it 
passed $20,000,000 and in 1912, $34,000,000. The highest figure was reached in 
1918, with over $60,000,000, but this was in a period of greatly inflated prices. 
Between that year and 1921 the total value of the products of the fisheries decreased 
and in the latter year was back to $34,000,000. From 1921 to 1926 a steady increase 
to $56,000,000 took place and in the following three years the value fluctuated around 
the $50,000,000 mark. The world-wide depression affected the markets for fish 
products so that the value dropped to $25,957,109 in 1932. In 1933 conditions’ 
improved, and the value rose to $34,022,323 in 1934. These figures represent 
the total values of fish marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or otherwise 
prepared state. 


The number of employees, which was 74,882 in 1931, has risen steadily to 
83,436 in 1934, while the value of the capital investment of the industry, which 
was $45,325,514 in 1931, fell to $40,912,857 in 1933, but rose again to $43,585,502 
in 1934. 

Among individual fish products the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record is taken back to early times, the cod is the most valuable 
fish; in the past 30 years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, and 
the heavy pack and relatively high price of lobsters have, in recent years, sent cod 
down to third place. Halibut, for a number of years prior to 1931, occupied fourth 
place but has now dropped to sixth place, yielding fourth place to herring and fifth 
to whitefish. These changes have, of course, affected the relative standing of the 
provinces, British Columbia now occupying the leading place that in earlier times 
belonged to Nova Scotia, and producing in recent years fish products to nearly 
half the total value. The yearly record of production since 1870, the total produc- 
tion by provinces for the past six years, and the record by values of principal fish 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Fisheries Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch publishes an Annual Report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada, together with advance 
Summaries on fish caught, marketed and prepared, by provinces. These may be obtained from the 
Dominion Statistician. 

t For detailed historical statistics of the fisheries, see pp. 54-58 of Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1934, 
obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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products for the past five years in descending order of importance, are shown in 
Tables 2, 3 and 4. The aggregate value of production in 1934, $34,022,323, shows 
an increase of 24 p.c. over the figure of $27,496,946 in 1933. 


2.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1934. 


Nortz.—From 1870 to 1906 inclusive, years ended June 30; from 1908 to 1917 (a) inclusive, years ended 
No statistics are available for the nine-month period 


Mar. 31; since and including 1917 (b), calendar years. 


ended Mar. 31, 1907. 


Year. Value. Year. Value Year. Value. Year Value. 
$ $ $ $ 

1870.00 6,577,391] 1886......... 18,679,288] 1902....... 21,959,433 || 1918....... 60,259,744 
1ST Mec: 7,573,199] 1887........- 18,386,103] 1903....... 23,100,878 || 1919....... 56,508,479 
1872. aed 9,570,116] 1888......... 17,418, 506]] 1904....... 23,516,439 |} 1920....... 49,241,339 
1878 sala 10,754,997|| 1889......... 17,655,254|| 1905....... 29,479,562 |) 1921.------ 34,931,935 
ism ies 11,681, 88¢l| 1890......... 17,714,900] 1906....... 96,279,485 || 1922------- STB 280 
ISTE: 10,350,385] 1801......... 18,977,874]] 1908....... 25,499,349 || 1928------- a oa a 
197622 11,117,000] 1892......... 18,941,169] 1909....... 95,451,085 Peete A808 288 
197% RE 12,005, 934|| 1808......... 20,686,658] 1910....... 29,629,169 || 1929------- tte 
1878-5. 13,215,675|| 1894......... 20,719,570) 1911....... 29,965,142 || 1926-----+- BE. SEO Ge 
1e7Oh wee tie 13,529,254|| 1805.......«. 20,199,338]] 1912....... 34,667,872 | 192%-+--+-- i hie 
18860, ates 14,499,979|| 1806......... 20,407,424|| 1913....... 33,389,464 || 1928------- aes 
1sgeeehes y 15,817, 162]| 1897......... 22,783, 544l| 1914....... 93,207,748 || 1929------- one eet 
ovate ay 16,824,092] 1808......... 19,667,121] 1915....... ates, Gar ose SEE ES 
1883......0.-. 16,958,192]| 1809......... 21,891,706] 1916....... 35,860,708 | 198t------- ws eels Ss 
eRe 17,766,404] 1900......... 21,557, 639|) 1917 (a)....| 39,208,378 | 198?------- oe nee 
[SRO 17,722,973] 1901.......-. 95,737,153] 1917 (b)...| 52,312,044 |] 1983------- ies Ss 

: 193 Uae 34,022,323 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


3.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, calendar years 1929-34. 


Province. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1297. 125 1,141,279 1,078,901 988,919 ~ 842,345 963 , 926 
INOV Al SCOUla Reenter tie oo 11,427,491 | 10,411,202 | 7,986,711 | 6,557,943 | 6,010,601 7,673,865 
New Brunswick..:.....:..... 5,935,635 | 4,853,575 | 4,169,811 | 2,972,682 | 3,000,045!) 3,679,970 
Quebec eas. sass cine tle see 2,933,339 | 2,502,998 | 1,952,894 | 1,815,544 | 2,128,471 2,306,517 
Ontario eee eee cee oe 3,919,144 | 3,294,629 | 2,477,131 | 2,147,990 | 2,089,842 2,218,550 
Manitobaweacats-csssesoe 2,745,205 | 1,811,962 | 1,241,575 | 1,204,892 | 1,076,136 1,465,358 
SaskatChewalc.c.cse sca 572,871 234,501 317, 963 186,174 186,417 219,772 
Allbertatnctosame cote sac. 732,214 421,258 153, 897 153, 789 144,518 245,405 
Britishi@oumbiae.......- 23,930,692 | 23,103,302 | 11,108,873 | 9,909,116 | 12,001,471 | 15,234,335 
Viukon titer inset scien os cess 24,805 29,510 . 29,550 20,060 17,100 14,625 

IP OLAIS( Boies esis 53,518,521 | 47,804,216 | 30,517,306 | 25,957,109 | 27,496,946!) 34,622,323 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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4.—Quantities! and Values? of the Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 1930-34. 
ee —0—a0@—0—0Oheeqg o?Ow"oeeoo eee eeeeekeeEe®:en—— 


Increase (+) 


or 
Kind of Fish. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. do et ry ral 
compared 
with 1933. 
SSSI yaa ewt.| 2,362,529 1,343,701 1,331,054 1,456,501 1,696,856 | + 240,355 
$ 17,731, 891 7,972,017 8,037,904 9,758,346 | 12,875,257 | + 3,116,911 
MODStCTSt anc. le. cwt. 407,265 435,490 483,488 374,916 361,992 | — 12,924 
$ 5,214,643 5,037,028 4,745,311 3,024,355 4,269,764 | + 745,409 
CO3 TSG ne cwt 1,662,421 1,463, 626 1,428,941 1,561,647 1,714,059 | + 152,412 
4,288,813 2,827,350 | 2,193,621 2,598, 756 3,327,507 | + 728,751 
Elsi paitit a Oe cwt.| 2,190,776 | 2,462,751 1,862,372 | 2,056,706 1,901,874 | — 154, 832 
$ 2,623,174 2,330,044 1,473,288 1,747,8634) 1,799,967 | + 52,104 
WEUGOHISTTS ges sc oe < oc cwt. 169,747 156,215 138,478 152,135 144,615 | — 7,520 
$ 1,818,941 1,425,311 1,193,634 1,136,400 1,358,692 | + 222,292 
LA oi cwt 282,605 210,926 193, 845 200, 824 123,152 | — 77,672 
s 2,871,455 1,780,044 1,227,680 1,694,405 1,134,307 | — 560,098 
lskric fete G i rn ewt 486,344 363, 850 360,185 268, 881 356,068 |} + 87,187 
1,851, 724 1,362,876 1,114,802 832,029 1,075,529 | + 243,500 
SAHOANES.....25<c.0bs brl 29,459 63 , 660 66,910 130,485 191,549 | + 61,064 
1,074,487 837,560 426,914 623,976 1,039,002 | + 415,026 
Pickerel or doré....... cwt 103, 146 92,349 89,498 106,272 122,512 | + 16,240 
939, 762 765,492 707,957 623,343 844,848 | + 221,505 
BONG AR csicis: Stes vec co a cwt 69,809 57,420 50,198 50,932 58,977 | + 8,045 
1,031,979 707 , 522 557,988 525, 192 594,354 | + 69, 162 
Sundin cwt 66,121 74,522 96, 163 77,699 59,909 | — 17,790 
$ 853,034 652, 837 690, 964 495, 632 557,538 | + 61,906 
SEMIGHATOS ...c0c0.-s + so ewt.} 1,501,404 1,472,085 886, 964 121,013 860,103 | + 739,090 
$ 1,589,609 807, 842 383 , 920 77,464 549,910 | + 472,446 
VIO Sy 2) cwt. 178,464 196,248 178,453 263,316 190,818 | — 72,498 
$ 598,019 502,477 276,947 396,306 421,013 | + 24,707 
SMeLTOR Rh. 2 «occ bivoe « cwt. 43,762 51,415 60,972 40,945 72,766 | + 31,821 
$ 346, 649 231,736 272,110 242,123 384,889 | + 142,766 
PATECOG:.... s,s cas ces cwt. 49,591 50, 987 39, 960 40,282 47,806 |} + 7,524 
$ 333,564 239,014 159, 534 198,570 281,644 | + 83,074 
Hake and cusk........ cwt. 294,376 171,748 128,208 177,514 246,179 | + 68,665 
$ 431,566 191,898 133,600 149,211 257,340 | + 108,129 
RIMEOTS ers cs gto cs «6 cwt. 8,961 18,279 18,942 24,914 48,695 | + 23,781 
$ 62,482 74,194 105,404 115, 635 242,889 | + 127,254 
BCG ls. a5. ccc ees cwt. 62,041 42,804 47,644 42,300 44,076 | + , 176 
$ 461,676 190,421 224,138 265, 204 204,984 | — 60,220 
Swordtsh..:<........ cwt. 11,933 12,629 10,359 V1Se 14,091 | — 3,046 
$ 214,806 236,617 99,585 208,038 176,640 | — 31,398 
Sc Ub brl. 18,636 11,788 23,396 43,172 44,945 | + 1,773 
$ 95,522 41,641 77,141 161,779 168,415 | + 6, 636 
[hoi i an cwt. 16,388 20,083 21,476 27,404 25,238 | — 2,166 
$ 147,114 125,981 110,317 148,995 159,674 | + 10,679 
OSS ee bri. 23,942 24,337 23,041 22,424 24,964 | + 2,540 
$ 205,019 193,563 115,102 126, 533 158,241 | + 31,708 
a a cwt. 56,464 45,452 41,400 41,146 37,195 | — 3,951 
$ 228,905 161, 674 133,250 112,312 149,821 | + 37,509 
Blue pickerel......... cwt. 59,284 54,048 40,610 42,164 24,321 | — 17, 843 
$ 420,917 178,359 174, 623 250-201 116,741 | — 140,460 
Clams and quahaugs. . br. 64, 709 56,053 49,922 38,281 42,657 | + 4,376 
319, 469 227,614 167,851 107,522 111,885 | + 4,363 


1 Quantities caught. 2 Values marketed. 3 Previous to 1934 the totals for halibut included landings 
at British Columbia ports by United States vessels, whereas for 1934 the United States landings are ex- 
cluded from the statistics and the figures for that year cover landings by Canadian vessels only. 4 Re- 
vised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Quantities and Values in Recent Years.—The wide variations in prices 
from year to year make total values misleading. On the other hand, the quantities 
of different kinds of fish are stated in many different units which make the total 
volume of production difficult to compare from year to year. An effort is made to 
overcome these difficulties in Table 5 by working out what the values would be 
in a later year if prices had remained the same as in the preceding year. From 
1933 to 1934 there was an increase of 23-7 p.c. in the total value of the fisheries. 
The increase due to better prices was 15-0 p.c., while larger quantities caught 
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accounted for an increase of 8-7 p.c. in total values. The improvement in 1934, 
following upon the smaller increase of 1933, brought total values back considerably 
above those of 1931, although they still remained 38-2 p.c. below the $55,050,973 
recorded in 1928, before the decline began. The decline in the values of 1934, 
compared with those of 1928, due to lower prices was 21-4 p.c. and due to smaller 
catch 16-8 p.c. 


5.— Yields of the Fisheries of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1933 
and 1934. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual |Increase(+)| Higher (+)} Larger (+) 
Kind of Fish or Product. Value, | at Prices} Value, or or or 
1934. of 1933. 1933. |Decrease (—)} Lower (—) |Smaller (—) 
Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

DSalMOM 22 cn ate la oer e 12,875 11,366 9,758 | + 3,117) + 1,509} + 1,608 
INODSECTS: 8. eesietaee ae Eee 4,270 3,402 3,024 + 746 + 868 — 122 
GCOd ME atk aoe Pe cae mre 5h. av70/ 2,852 2,599 + 728 + 475 + 253 
LGLPin@ ase ae eee 1,800 1,616 1,748 + 52 + 184 — 132 
Winitefishs fo 1... teen. 1,359 1,080 1,136 + 223 + 279 _ 56 
EVO TUt scant cre tere oe penne 1,134 1,039 1,694 = 560 | + 95 — 655 
Iigddocks esters ete ae: 1,075 1,102 832 | + 243 — 27; + 270 
SATCINeS 5.16 1c ae ote 1,039 916 624 -F 415 + 123 + 292 
Piokerelior Goren wee tree aoe 845 718 623 + 222 + 127 op 95 
(EXOUT Eee one eee ane 594 608 625} + 69 — 14 + 83 
NMelist.: cee eer nee tame ee 558 382 496 4 62 + 176 _ 114 
IBilchards.s..vee.e tee his eee ae ee ec 550 551 77 | + 473 = 1 + 474 
Mackerelin time cca st tee cea eee 421 287 396 | + 25} + 134 _ 109 
IRC CHW nasce eats e ieee game as eee 385 430 242 + 143 _ 45 + 188 
Dein ot COduhe ote epee re eta 282 236 199 + 83 + 46 + 37 
Mixedeishitn cy tase ok ene 273 162 199 + 74 + 1 — 37 
Hakeor Cuskee matty ore eee 257 207 149 oe 108 + 50 a 58 
SAUD OTS a oom kee ee ene eee 243 226 116 +. 127 + 17 + 110 
‘Bulli be eetdn pee ed eee anes 205 276 265 _ 60 _ 71 + 11 
Wales’, ccm och bee re eet Sa aha e 184 184 110 + 74 — + 74 
Siyordtiis hy err gree weep rete cee 177 171 208 _ 31 + 6 _ 37 
Scallops:s. s4. hae ren ee a eee 168 168 162 + 6 = + 6 
elses atop set sheen a hee teen ae ae 160 127 149} + 11] + 33 _ 22 
OVsters ere peer aon oe eee: 158 141 127; + 31 + 7} o+ 14 
Rilke Tay Henae eae maemo eet 150 102 112 + 38 + 48 _ 10 
Bluemickercle s-527 ee cae 117 148 257 — 140 — Bul = 109 
Clams and quahaugs.............. 112 120 108 + 4 _ 8 + 12 
Csthich, Serer eer hrece ree 99 97 91 + 8 + 2 + 6 
POWOCKsAr ee ere oe ne 95 79 49 ++ 46 + 16 + 30 
SCurceanmrt ow gent eel CnC es 87 83 87 - + 4 _ 4 
Sina deter, Roar Ue a paren 78 75 63 + 15} + 3) + 12 
IE WAVES! anne tk eee tere: oot 72 78 81 = 9 - 6 — 3 
DOlSS ree en eRe cca eee 72 77 504 ob 15 ~ Dal eate 20 
COs Eee PE eo cease nn ne LO 65 74 64 + 1 —_ 9 + 10 
CASH toon tie eR ae ey eae 65 54 37 + 28 + 11 + 17 
Goldeyes ers ce on ee 47 36 34 + 13 + 11 ob 2 
Black €Ods sae oe. ee eee 44 44 41 + 3 - + 3 
Floundets; brill, 6t¢:.:.2. 2.1.02 34 34 27) + of -|} + 7 
PAD Se ey kee ee cee ee ee 33 36 35 — Me = 3 + i 
OMIKCOG’ emer tor tyes nee eee ees 22 11 5 + 17 + 11 + 6 
SHUM PSitin eae era: Ge eae 18 DY 20 _ ie _ 3 + il 
Te) a ae ee ee, | ERR, 12 10 15 — 3 + 2 — 5 
Sit Shes: kane Seen al eee oe, Rae eR ) 8 35 _ 26 + 1 — Oat 
Hishtmiesnt erste. Sorts aera 234 230 191 + 43 + 4 + 39 
Fish skins and bones.............. 49 56 20; + PA) || eh iicn 36 
Other fishery products............ 169 161 110 + 59 + 8 + 51 
Totals ei. Seat eee 34, 022 29,881 27,497 | + 6,525 | + 4,141 | + 2,384 
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—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1933 and 1934. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Cod, MBO UMROSING Anis sc: Ae Bile Teck bo. 5 ee ele. ewt 
MOS Otsrme aie. I SPA. fa Be ok edo. 7; 
MM PUCCIES RICCO T. cca dies cove sve ch led wove ede vise a 
Meme SIMO KCCSMIIOUS. ca. 5, foes Bs cons oc BSc eens 
REINOKGUS a Be. ES SoORS, oa gor oes ] 
hEteyG 2 Sp OS ee ee ee ae rr é 
IGLOS SE os. 5 sy) RSC Bes, sone MPR Cheers “ 
Bern aye IE RRS SN ere) ea ee es Be oe cases 
MBNIMOL Getter. eich alk Sibowr atte bok f Re hens cewt. 
a poe ORIGINAL! HEISE bet SPR o's gal 
“ 
Haddock, HSC OEEBOS NG. oe Rens 2 IAP ewt 
ROSE, OWN ER ee ee ee ee eae en - 
= ITIOC Heme RG AGEs ok ee ie cases 
PIO KOC tiers tt ORM ee ood Ben oe gery cwt 
ss RMOKeG ti ehG eee Fn clit ees i, “ 
ce USO TEST Eee On Gn ee Puen ee ae ee eee ar 
ee niei0 ate Oe ae en eee We ee ss 
is GUC LOCH eee Choi POE ee Do oo et Ai ao ick 2 
Hake and CUSIMISOG [Tesh seat 4.01.2). eho dots ai 
mesh fi Gtswie Sa. soe oe oes ss 
ge pec esaltedey Set 4-./5 hia: a 
es GANNCG See HEELS so Aeros 3 cases 
ee saber feta Ke a Sek td Pa ee ewt 
fe OLS Tel0 lactate act oe ee a ee of 
es One! CSS. Sey ota ok ASR fos a 
33 it a at ae See an be eee gal. 
Pema eRCIS OG TTOSH.-.0: <1. .f.0) kes. adware ocaty Bonso s gc's cwt. 
% AGS TMLOLG* 55.1.8 eee: xs 3S Re cre “9 
RrOTCEN-SAILEC, f.5.)055 Seti ies woes hss oS elders oe 
se RECOURSE sete Lele ap ene een ae nae ea 
MMO USEC IreS DD ...0. 3 alse deine Dele donddedices “s 
Catfish, TESS co oy RR Rive Sh AI 8 ve & 
PROM MMOS a5 we) otiee ei ofone aN ea oo o 
Halibut, RISOG BETO IN Ss el RE dent ee eS 4 
STOIC ft Pe kere Sigh “3 
& (oni 0G UREN in ae en aS oe ae cases 
% JING SUE) oll > OM RRS Genel Ae eee ee cwt. 
Flounders, brill, plaice, used fresh............... <4 
PRESUBMTIICLS eth, cust h tae eke och ce seet 4 
< SIO KOU ey. BRE ce A SS ve 
Pa (Pgh a. cb chee eu ecawn cds. s 
SRMRREMMTBCE HCOSMNE. ¢.n 5). ole dcace s ke die Soci sew ec ee c ie 
Semresh lets ce. nonce eck oe haces csdenvsces s 
Herring, BR COMICOS ION shh, aaktre ss uate sei A 
CAnnece round)! cneeee ee ce. 2 cheer. ad. cases 
PAnue neck pDOred) ween h. ks ts ee al: “ 
se es = AUR SHACKS) ah AeA eee. : ti 
% PIMOKEGt(LOUNG) 2 tie Be cee ake cwt. 
: smoked (boneless) san: ck... ate aan. ct - 
* ACID OROC Meo ce REE ted: racic Bow aos "S 
¥ Gunes ave. 5 8 eek. Hee. ards Fs ee 2 
4 CYL Re Se Ae REL a ria brl. 
2 LOL a ee en are ae i 
Hy RESULTS an a oe ge ae 2 as 
¥ TS OE oh hiya gal 
a TVD Le cc eae ce ee ton 
ee SCR ES. 3 Ree ae ee, eee cwt. 
Mackerel, Pe och Ra ab ao os eee eo ee si 
Pecwimem Obs! sack k ac eee oe oa 
. TELUS e ARs oe i ae eet ee ee cases 
y BIeORO UMS cn orate, Oe ee ee ewt 
. eVPCilS Fee AAs eae ec ee brl. 
5 fillets (EA Utes On vn Ra ok mo ee oH 
i BSCOEENO GIL 605 eee ee he PE ig 
TEE a ee cases 
“| solairesieand salted.).....:..sc0...s. brl. 
Pilchards, MECUMUOSIRE., Sir ihe. age ace cwt. 
CITE lise ort eres at tare San ae eaten cases 
NBOGAASIOATG: eee bcs cev se ome le cs br 
aS PROPER Dect pe eet eo tae gal 
& "ALICE | 2 eee eS cic ae ee oe ton 
Alewives, FESEEIEERD SIN) Pati eet mye ae cewt. 
OSHC} AA Onan en brl. 
- palted 5 eS ek aot i as 
‘sa ert ne fee nine ewt. 
Bass, eho irish Soe OREN oer ee ee cwt. 


1933. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 
82.203 238,755 
49,633 322.177 
150,489 377,038 
29,181 204, 889 
15 100 
283,390 | 1,254,416 
23,031 131, 808 
57,710 35,776 
137,656 33,797 
83,449 288, 844 
37, 267 317,360 
14,902 62,153 
20,081 131,243 
1,902 14,127 
665 1,020 
5,118 16,586 
142 696 
7,396 5,170 
3,162 18,043 
33,569 43, 899 
906 1,897 
4,106 21,428 
26,381 55,278 
369 2,096 
6,728 1,405 
3,502 8,333 
91 455 
1,920 1,935 
15,358 38,216 
361 1,180 
1, 206 5, 802 
251 1,782 
200,786 1,644,997 
a 112 
42 315 
2,505 48,981 
6,731 24,486 
243 2,980 
2 8 
4,176 5, 883 
iedoo 42,707 
1,001 14,194 
115,778 189, 879 
20, 369 61,107 
8, 730 29,450 
31,951 71,489 
860 5,915 
7,907 36, 827 
513,024 509,195 
30,461 116,013 
165,392 295, 133 
151, 967 83,016 
344, 878 41,635 
4,768 147,589 
483 1,658 
65, 822 138,065 
98 918 
111 569 
25 125 
58,099 216,139 
2,661 20, 196 
6, 086 20,294 
180,597 542,255 
90,352 81,721 
14 70 
2,946 8,838 
20 30 
275,879 34,695 
1,108 33, 831 
22 oll 25,006 
Sls 1,488 
15,090 49,792 
1,619 4,257 
138 996 


1934. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

96,144 288,540 
51,233 412,706 
172,998 510, 163 
44,861 374, 634 

95 4 
292,069 1,462,450 
26,475 200,990 
2,527 10,608 
329 6, 809 
52,958 28,741 
113,376 31,435 
96, 865 340, 680 
47,511 417,741 
18,532 74,295 
27,096 196, 152 
1,727 15,084 
5,598 11,264 
5,625 19,085 
319 1,228 
18, 263 16,019 
4,039 24,947 
39,949 66,078 
132 396 
6, 763 37,080 
34,265 96,110 
1,792 9,948 
22,815 6,762 
6,376 15,597 
237 1,477 
8,613 14,423 
20, 243 63,527 
65 207 
375 1,975 
843 6,001 
123, 122 1,087,917 
4 57 
45 326 
2,007 46,007 
hol 26,320 
590 8,028 
5,211 6,180 
9,261 51,925 
1,736 19,816 
196,990 208, 507 
43,372 130,575 
2,480 4,546 
13,561 Pa bet ki | 
41,221 123,250 
820 5,740 
alae 49,178 
414,626 432,618 
28,914 115,918 
209, 063 359, 434 
134, 854 72,511 
180,609 21,654 
3,534 118, 295 
1,170 3,156 
44. 208 108, 653 
1,716 4,263 
1 6 
38, 699 253,073 
2,525 23,071 
9,595 31,947 
288,091 865, 842 
124, 030 173, 160 
46 312 
35,437 112,393 
40 82 
1,635, 123 207, 226 
7,626 229,897 
31,388 20,172 
12,282 44,939 
2200 5,304 
106 747 
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—Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 


1933 and 1934—concluded. 


Kind. of Fish or Product. 


Perechsusedsireshiccwcccmetn case ve tis 4 eb ne sete 3s cewt. 
Salmon, USGC [POSH «sce tee Aottcersts dh eres 
CARNCUS BR oc cite fetta oe odes eels cases 
SALE paste ace wh cvs he Santee es dae eee ees 
fe BMOKOd SE. Ee occ eee ewe ata teemetense cewt 
“s dry-salted ss as he cate seit omas eae iy 
- MIilG*CULEG 2. cee erie oe he ee ene pl 
* PICkKled ices ss wae Poeun eee ee : 
4 USEGsAS OAL be cou cece tare wo ee cieecreae 
K TOC CO eee en Ae ees ag 
# Meal. BOW ee ce Sees Soeee pee ee ton 
ce 7} | Oe ets ai ae nk I A OE a om gal. 
Shad, Rad LTOGELAIES orcs cole tae eee S Decks alee oases cwt. 
SEMBTB RICE CR to trac eis c-tes otis ates n seo, dene eae Thee br]. 
Simelts: used freshiey.. 0 setae eine oie om eiend eae cwt. 
Sturgeon, usedfreshics. 06. cess ~ swrele cateteteneters cs 
rout used fresh.f csc esmteceren ce ore oe ate oe ty 
Black cod, used fresh...............-+: Re tae Ay 
FU CO  sic ive BAR ETS os crouch Sat oor e sf 
se ereen-salted=t a ones craks oc ee ee “i 
“s SIMOKOC Aine ok Steeles pote center ors . 
te Ti Verse ees tees scales S 
Ling, cod, USCA MTESIe y=. Seem eats ac cota etetars <s 
SIMOKOd ss ccieohinw errors sah ee es if 
ss tera fillets... See he cee “3 
it 6é 
Red and rok "Bad. sed: fresher s.ich cts 3 
SMO Kd eee eee ti oh eee nhs 
hi HIVerssie Gitiisucs ol eee 4 
PIVEN USOC ALCS ec car cote eet cee ohotere ots ere nasi s 
66 SHICATINOG: Achat hes kg Oe TA eect n eae cases 
@aplinsused fresh We... ine ees te. wiser brl. 
Hels ised ‘fresh®. sc cacifeee eee eee es tcl atte at cwt. 
Octopus used fresh.) 52). a5 ventas os cha ere se <é 
Oulachons;-usedifresh 3; ji7sc.e ne os. co.lc eee 5° f 
Squidtiused astbait..5 35. So See tosis. s\saectons oot brl. 
Swordfish, Usedtresh fo. coke aces are Heke eteioe cwt. 
Liveries 5 oe we aed ee 
Tomcod; used resis ac. aces | creer ie ets bss 
Mixed fish, sedutrosh en. eee ete oe ree « 
Abalone;\cann6die.... 5 tern oe oo eat mentee cases 
Clams and quahaugs, USEGRTOSID Ne, «octets es br]. 
ONNCO Mee feo ars bs See he oe cases 
<f ee Chowceraet os. home oe 
Gockles: ‘used ‘fresht:. «22 oe eee es rea ene cwt. 
Crabs, used ee VERE 1 oe Se <3 eee renee a 
Re ee eS cc eae Ee ee cases 
Lobsters, in “shall ER olive Si SET Gc ere eas cwt 
THC AG etic ome ee clom thot ccs a 
ind GANNCA Sides, Sas Ko een i OE oes cases 
s tomalloyi sh acta eee es oe eee ee 
Mussels: fresh (Sees aac oe eiikee eter ory arcs see eres cwt 
Oysters, usediiresh® ee. coo Aves chen. ete eee br] 
GAanned Wistar oo oe une. ate, dees cases 
Scallops, shelled a OS a ee rR 5 5 «ROS gal 
CANNER as a Caine ei a nice eee cases 
Shrimps, USCC freshen ee ae coe eee cwt 
CANNCE ess eee eA on ae Rs cases 
Winkles; used: irestts ocndca comic os bis oeive bias givens cwt. 
Dalset dried tracts hte ae nia Se hei eioe < 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... < 
Seal- skins, FUP... ceed oc ee cece ete eer een en eeees No. 
DATO ects Stee Sarah ie ones nee & “ 
POrpoise:SkInSiore ens hac bon oe Sete ees bee ees “ 
Whaleboneuneall: cos. 275253, peas oc be ne eee ton 
Whale fertilizers ocsccws oe os sek cae os Damen < 
Seal oiler ca. ees eres cao oak we ee gal. 
POrpOisecOlls yest. perce eek eee vaca Oran e 
Whale oil nineces crite cies Seg cee ee sere. ef 
Gray fish oily yi ck nwa cs ences eh iere MTT ONS es ss 
Rishtoil. 7. ec. sae cae eee cont ee teh ee ees ce 
Gray fish meal Sc noeet aces celeste oka. ccsiae cotecine ton 
Bish meal, essere a os «cute reste soe seems ers Ss 
Hish Skins: sn@ubonOsancs fos cots sate cis “xo otckett tyre ewt 
Fish ioftal-and fertilizers. + sent a eeo oe ree ee ton 
Other Products voce thc o eee aecacelcielseu eee retatoteearatticters 


1933. 
Quantity. | Value. _ 
$ 

578 3,463 
254,867 1,807,596 
1,267,630 7,445,474 
464 5,459 
82,875 159,590 
18,262 256,326 
759 4,321 
199 341 
§,315 13, 604 
7 23,180 
63, 830 8,625 
7, 780 36,129 
644 8,528 
76,671 491,102 

540 43) 
198 1,971 
3,657 21,121 
72 867 

62 307 
1,081 14,758 
21 4,390 
40,182 192,737 
500 

262 5,333 
1,340 5,495 
21 84 
5 50 
4,278 12,666 
21 1,878 
6,650 7,474 
2,454 163275 
278 1,048 
153 771 
3,420 11,770 
Li 137 208, 038 
7,211 5,167 
9,559 47,653 
17,672 23,975 
20,609 83,547 
49 49 
3,941 20,269 
999 14,457 
123,925 1,533,026 
,18 50,508 
122,062 1,912,933 
ogo 27,888 
69 183 
22,424 126,533 
86,280 161, 638 
16 141 
ary 18,797 
35 812 

654 920 
478 2,606 
862 4,659 
1,984 7,060 
18,501 20, 233 
232 1,048 
249 6,474 
223 7,359 
63,545 7,869 
7,630 1,077 
509,310 96,197 
117,645 13,179 
9,821 1,328 
786 23,580 
4,157 191,352 
14,342 19,898 
586 1,040 

= 33,075 

~ 23,433,088 


1934. 
Quantity. __Value. _ 
$ 
627 3,414 
203 , 097 1,599,338 
1,584,593 10,438,258 
,10 , 000 
146 Pot 
90,981 218,650 
31,988 497,811 
208 2,855 
6, 226 18,107 
1,108 33,544 
123,641 16,857 
, 668 45,820 
639 8,169 
58, 788 549,594 
273 4,001 
129 1,430 
4,269 25, 683 
1,061 14,865 
156 3,509 
47,626 274, 438 
60 600 
350 6,606 
1,635 6, 564 
4 
Dalek 8,908 
349 3,133 
8,374 9,591 
2,268 32,986 
ie 1,406 
446 1,134 
687 2,347 
14,091 174,564 
13 2,076 
15,267 22,505 
9,639 47,965 
240 2,400 
23,399 36,568 
18,786 74,817 
125 500 
3,387 17,470 
1 15,575 
122,926 1,769,517 
1,494 75, 826 
116,144 2,380,674 
5,081 43,747 
74 167 
24,104 152,436 
860 5,805 
89, 854 168,325 
9 90 
933 13,047 
336 4711 
525 951 
607 4,170 
793 6,254 
256 547 
4,732 5,448 
465 6,984 
340 6, 800 
631 17,668 
12,538 Qe 
9,738 1,011 
813, 724 159,270 
203 , 930 25, 205 
20,113 FelTe 
1,135 39,510 
5,004 234,532 
40,492 49,161 
8,388 16, 669 
- 69,758 
- 29,241,738 
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7.—Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed, calendar years 1933 and 1934. 
 ?}?77777700aonoooo®o®= = $S0$qSsS$S~=$000 


1933. ‘ 1934. 
Kind of Fish or Product. ; 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


peremrnerer eee Ss ee te ee 2 he 2 
$ $ 
EPCS ae. iE 3G 3). 205. SES. We Se. See. cwt. 420 820 1,043 2,064 
et EEE heats SAGE NA GaSe Ce ieee brl. 15 99 - - 

SE ges i ne eR es cwt 676 6, 750 673 8,208 
(SS LINAS tog 2), AER AEC teh th a ss 18,545 64,374 21,328 64,586 
EER eh ar a i Eig a ° 10,714 83,428 10,675 90,835 
REM 2 nh Ge ee a, Pere ah fee by Py + 24,950 133, 720 22,970 146, 688 
RETEST a 191 1,895 53 530 
4a BIO SLE Sok eeee 408 oe LOLS Oe * 1,611 31,728 2,032 46,736 
tes he ee ce Se s 34,180 158,957 37,992 183, 474 
ns 8 eg ied ioe el al s§ 1,692 2,675 1,703 1,531 
MING FDSI FS. Ac cers hioShwhctnr. Lehi. 4 907 9,479 911 9,982 
MUS ATES oo hc ok... ee, Ad 43,060 151,677 44,191 225,113 
Me nnerOsbe sit is. S00 RO Leyes se 2,362 4,321 2,139 3,504 
La el de eign os Ra a es 40,367 238,660 72,139 381,475 
Piskerel or doré, fresh... s,s ee s 106,272 623, 343 122,512 844, 848 
Pemmneal, Dlre; {rOkh er. bk cele vin Walon sale owen cf 42,164 257,201 24,321 116,741 
FS eee lage lea aa A lies 41,146 112,312 37,195 149,821 
Remmmmarp CSI 20>. OS Sfoiaiedi te. be oeol. lo. Fi 2,364 33, 830 2,048 34,116 
ERNIE Foo ee CN mas et a 24,914 115, 635 48,695 242,889 
La SLA SAS Rae A ae aa ib 3,074 16,299 3, 886 21,112 
DMC feed oie ah RG oe brl. 225 2,250 200 2,538 
Smelts, fresh......... 2 BI ees naeyht ANE Sets Oe cwt 1,028 4,530 ile OA 7,944 
pemeomritosiyo. 5. 2 te oe ss 6,188 78,516 6, 150 80,379 
x CHAISE. SANE eR A. Sen) eee TTA lb 2,411 2,411 2,813 2,663 
I oi es rt evi reached wae ewt 1,969 3, 623 3,812 6, 208 
EEN UE a Caner ete de eg eae Se aN se 50, 734 523,221 58, 848 592,924 
A SE ne Or eee eres sf 40,677 259, 162 41,868 193,611 
RGMRO Soy eee ene. Ge” ds 974 6,042 1,349 1373 
MMR ETOSH oS. 255 cost ele Meee. Fk se 152,102 1,136,060 144, 567 1,358,126 
iy BICC ei, SRS, 3 ees “he 20 340 30 566 
Totals, Inland Fish and Products.......... = 4,063,358 || - - 4,780,585 


re (SNe 


8.—Numbers of Fish-Canning and -Curing Kstablishments, by Provinces, 1933 and 


Total 
Kind of Establishment. Jeri De y, N.S. Neb Que. BiG; for 
Canada. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1933. 
iaonster Canneries.....:.....2.00s2... 02. 91 88 99 51 = 329 
ReatON CAINECTIOS........ 4. oles cee.e.0s- - 1 - 22 48 71 
BMMOADNGCTICS.-. .. 05.0. . cia oecsese. - 2 5 - 1 8 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - 8 4 ~ 3 15 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 2 fit 33 32 32 170 
SPAM TIN ANG, Ess « « <cca,e Seawo eee oc ee - 3 3 4 u 11 
@emmction plants, ....... 00.6.1. cdce.sece - 4 1 - 11 16 
PROGAIS Toc tein Ek ces os ak 93 177 145 109 96 620 
1934. 

Beumeter canneries.......:...<i.......... 94 88 96 55 ~ 333 
Galmon Canneries......................6. - 1 - 25 49 75 
EME CONNETION. ...... <2. 0: dokec ies cece 1 3 8 - 1 13 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - 8 4 - 3 15 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 3 78 36 52 33 202 

RIPEN ok SG bec ue i's - 1 3 2 2 8 
Ereduction plants...............¢.... 00+. - 5 3 - 11 19 
Sr a ae re 98 184 150 134 99 665 
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9.—Values of Materials Used and of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1930-34. 


1931. 


Material and Product. 1930. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Materials used— $ $ $ $ $ 
ished ached eee eid cre ORE, eee ee 15,939,137 | 9,137,505 | 7,708,713 | 8,178,543 11,638,820 
SSG eee oe eee ova ho oav actin onarec erates eke wtacalea 348, 201 351, 781 170,385 216,618 236, 185 
Containerse: f-nastose ee niet erie eeteton 4,569,026 2,220,770 2,190,935 2,321,918 3,345, 792 
Other te ei okies es VALE Rm Coe e ns yon pda GAs: 210,778 193,598 243,210 346,363 
Totalsere tek vee eee 21,081,489 | 11,920,834 | 10,263,631 | 10,960,289 | 15,567,160 
Products— 
Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 7,639,557 | 5,168,401 | 4,243,614 | 4,337,130 4,897,000 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 
DATO Pearle. ois So Mr lepers hays 25,333,751 | 13,658,492 | 12,440,511 | 13,048,193 19,159,927 
Moatalsc ech ree soa sane ies 32,973,308 | 18,826,893 | 16,684,125 | 17,380,323 | 24,056,927 


Capital and Employees.—The total capital invested reached an all-time re- 
cord of $64,026,297 in 1930, declined successively for three years to $40,912,857 
in 1933, and rose again by 6-5 p.c. in 1934. The number of persons employed 
in the primary and secondary operations connected with the fishing industry was 
higher in 1934 than in any other year since 1919. The total employed declined from 
80,450 in 1929 to 74,882 in 1931, but has risen steadily since then to 83,436 in 1934. 


10.—Numbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used 
in the Bria of Canada, and of Establishments Processing the Products, 
1933 and 1934. 


1 Included with fish-canning and -curing establishments. 


1933. 1934. 
Equipment. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
$ $ 
Sea Fisheries— 

Steametrawlersens series conc cete cleo ein cose erevaes 6 225,000 3 85,125 
Steam tishineavesselge. sa. nsheicet cece close cies tyes 5 102,000 6 150,000 
Sailing and gasolene vessels... ... ...o6 oases sera 871 3,304, 610 975 3,953, 880 
Boats. (sailtandsrow) uses cee cs eel ce ete 15,395 498,444 15,282 490,388 
Boats: (easolene) ee merit cramitenrcrsis retail cteisces cere ee 18,521 7,106,943 19,438 7,430, 667 
Carnyine smacksrand SCOWS answers lewis celeritete 533 Lei sennco SY UTE 1,570,004 
Gill CUS TA cee Ree reece ears Soto ree iayee eee 70,560 902,468 70,010 892,625 
Salmon driftenetse: nachos esrb case ce aetacurar rae: 12,414 1,071, 666 12,029 1,137,701 
Salon dracnetss. teens. ote. lament es conned tee Gee 4] 17,430 13 5,550 
Salmon trap Meus. a5 sch cewe ierrse inne sete Ae ehactentee 1,094 421,773 1,002 416, 880 
rap mes Obherer ante see eo ata ee oer 522 241,590 594 252,210 
Oulachonwmetsteate: coat ee noni ee eta aE 24 720 30 900 
SIMIGIE MOUS gee eee ernisrcne eee oe Rene cies one eva EINE 16,220 357,461 16, 663 345, 630 
PONG NOUS arenes eee reid oie eer erie 89 14,425 74 : 
NUS ys Aine the Meine A) een hat ke) anew i ots PopAnr aeh 328 247,958 22 289,398 
Salmon: purse:selneSian: ascctice ce aale. 50 <tecar mi toiaerlen ners 203 307,950 265 319,950 
Seines; OFMOT Ra Ne str coral He ees sco Coc ua ete met nanos eke 673 237,940 789 216,465 
ENSHOLE: GUALS ey eee cle ee caret ete rs Ls et esc es 28 Srolo - - 
Ovtor trawl cee ocr ec carte Toon onesie gets ob ee - - 8 1,200 
ABT OYSHCOD Le Oi Re ee tela ee MER Se Pee 20,056 249,388 20,342 259,569 
SCALEGIONS OAL 5. sar tio ashame ee ateree ii ccerale Selene cies wae 2,481 43,170 2, 833 55,457 
An GsHnessen soe cet aeee othr en iret wie 69,025 143,911 74,959 154,751 
OAR ON Ws) Och, SIN Wir cel I 5 SORE RRRR iets SEAT to Ai 14,780 5,297 19,235 
le strep see re eel ns ere cite tote oe eae teeeioe a cmt 474 | 857 tis 902 
WobSbOr trApSse. «teas voces oe earners aaron ee ata: 1,767,937, 2,023, 178 1,870,750 2,108,405 
TOWSLETMOUNOS 3c ecco s aie) tc eee eke dus Geena tists anaes 35 62,880 73,370 
OVSUCT TAOS ae eitecs, his roe eines ots eet Oe ee 1,615 Dro 1,710 yt iri 
Scallop. clragcsaccsoscm wecec cos motors Grote cl ae Cedaratersin snare 891 20,127 497 19,110 
Quahlaugeralkessceriete teas eae ce soem a acc ete tes 87 298 68 253 
Ovsterplant:and CquUipmenvemerec steer ae eter 1 21,208 1 1 
Mighine piers and wiharvesvacdedel.« oso oe detente ster il 691, 243 L712 686,140 
Eiroezers:anance-hOuses ph eee ee eee 598 234,285 613 239,960 
Small fish-andismoke-nouseses..... 1. seieines tae eieete 7,215 738 , 463 7,610 737,913 
@GHEro OAT Nae cca eco ce cots Oe Sie Fr nee Shares Por ons tage eae - 4,425 - 17,9387 

Total Values, Sea Fisheries.............. — | 21,093,282 ~ 21,944, 952 
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10.—Numbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used 
in the Fisheries of Canada, and of Establishments Processing the Products, 


1933 and 1934—concluded. 


1933. 1934. 
Equipment or Kind of Establishment. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
Inland Fisheries— $ $ 
TGR Lo Ue So CSR RE GR rates ee ee 100 699, 852 102 677,400 
Boats (skiffs and canoes).......:..........0.00..... 3,266 112,251 3,418 114,052 
BPOMESEMEHONE Ait. othe sc ke Re chin hvu, 1,339 766, 920 1,464 771, 720 
PE SSS gg Re Se ae Oe eee ae anes 20 83,412 28 144, 226 
BRIERE Ne. feet ig eae i tea wis Peer, ~ 1,246, 743 - 1,251,383 
PS ee 2 GR SR Re DE ON oe SRR tae eneiar cage 175 , 834 166 20,488 
Co ns gel gS snl) et eee ee ee ees ae 1,075 540,114 Gali 492,129 
LPT LS Cig i NC ae Aas Pn ieee iat ee Sas 772 22/133 814 21,901 
BACON DOES. iciA. hes ds 4 ahs oa sb vee nee, 70 339 Op: 304 
POMPE SO, Cs rin. tx Shee Cokes Cc ae se: 2,336 13,567 2,503 10,946 
1 Se pag SR RS ie eee ip eg On 1, 226 148, 713 936 125,335 
Na ge ee et re ollie MCI E TEC he 120 60 120 
MEMS 8) Ade oc ih u le ee oe ey 9 1,200 10 1,300 
SL aston Ge a ea A a 83 509 195 968 
Pishing piers and wharves.......................... 482 149,085 498 147, 483 
Preezers and ice-houses.................-.002-5..... 834 429,458 873 435,821 
Small fish- and smoke-houses......... PPR et) INS. 130 52,550 169 52,175 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries.......... - 4,286,800 - 4,267,751 
Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments—1 
MIEMENRODIOS 2 soe ne oe eh ns mig! eg. 329 1,277,804 333 1,356,110 
Smrmrmranmeries..¢, 2-2. Pore re 71 7,554, 226 75 8,212,614 
SE ee eae i a Sears 8 65,731 13 65, 987 
Sardine and other fish canneries.................... 15 1,412,827 15 1,640,694 
Fish-curing establishments.................. Meee 170 | 4,227,815 202 5, 165, 878 
MM NRCR MME RELL a0 SS vos ectBescesncec SW. Ve neptidh bedava, Ui 271,761 8 240,538 
Peemroni lane. feet I ets wk 16 722,611 19 690,978 
Totals for Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments....................... 620 | 15,532,775 665 | 17,372,799 
Grand Totals, Capital Invested in Fisheries. — | 40,912,857 - 43,585,502 


! Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, products and supplies on hand, accounts and bills 


receivable, and cash. 


11.—Numbers of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of 


Canada and in Processing 


Establishments Connected Therewith, 1932-34. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in— 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PMP eMEUCTAWICTS.......6 02.50. ccceccccse 120 120 65 - - - 
CI ee ee 4,579 4,509 4,840 471 468 1 
ks a a rr a ear 45,385 46,240 48,505 6,957 7,461 8,292 
Carrying smacks and collecting vessels. 613 865 851 4 9 134 
Peete mot it DOAtS.... <6. .eescscceo.. 3,214 3,011 3,278 | 3,141 2,823 } 2,669 
Totals, Fishermen......... 53,911 54,745 57,539 10,573 10,761 11,095 


Fish-canning and -curing Establishments. 


Employed in— 1932. 1933. 


No. No. No. No. No. 


Lobster canneries......... 2,830 | 3,893 | 6,723 || 2,649 | 3,513 
Salmon canneries.....,.... 2,088 | 1,856] 3,894 || 2,586 | 2,187 
Clam canneries............ 66 144 210 31 64 
Sardine and other fish can- 

Oo 185 152 337 202 285 
Fish-curing establishments| 2 , 004 235 | 2,239 | 2,054 126 
Freezing plants............ 75 6 81 103 3 
Reduction plants.......... 235 5 240 229 10 


1934. 


Male. |Female.] Total. || Male. |Female.| Total. || Male. |Female. Total. 


No. No. No. No. 

6,162 | 2,633 | 3,429 6, 062 

4,773 || 2,714 | 2,341 5,055 
95 


45 108 153 

487 292 360 652 
2,180 || 2,321 201 2,522 
106 51 2 53 
239 292 13 305 


Totals, Personnel, 
in Establishment.| 7,433 | 6,291 | 13,724 7,854] 6,188 


Grand Totals, All) 
Personnel........ 71,917 6,291 | 78,208 | 73,360 1 6,188 


1 Included with boats. 


14,042 | 8,348 | 6,454 | 14,802 


79,548 || 76,982 | 6,454 | 83,436 
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12.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments, 1920-34. 
Year. On Salaries. On Wages. BF game Totals. 
No. $ No. $ No. No. $ 

OD OG Meret aes tr avsteacls sc otis cists 651 759,176] 13,137) 3,180,701 4,711 916,413]} 18,499] 4,856,290 
Oe See SS ree 487 | 551,330!) 10,534] 2,023,040] 3,083} 399,016) 14,104] 2,973,386 
LOD Mee ee a, 3 .erercisi sa Sele iofeace 614 682,535]| 11,848] 2,358,780 4,115 600,415)) 16,577] 3,641,730 
BOTS Mee ore awh Rite ots ha ane 585 | 681,101] 11,265) 2,443,971) 3,597] 644,842) 15,447] 3,769,914 
152 Oe ee 3 Se a 574 | 755,631]| 10,583] 2,588,717] 4,379} 890,413] 15,536] 4,234,761 
TOD Wale ca cre cee Siterae wrest se, ete 632 806,418} 10,687) 3,166,045 4,953 998,704|| 16,272) 4,971,167 
NOD Oireeee ere chsct ols ora scvele cats 546 733, 760)| 11,579) 3,807,533 5,283) 1,081,544]] 17,408] 5,622,837 
TORT Re et ee Se 639 | 871,211] 11,343] 3,769,791] 4,715] 732,949) 16,697) 5,373,951 
1028 See eR, Oe 630 | 853,800) 10,579] 3,539,070] 4,225]  868,226)| 15,434) 5,261,096 
US Ad Ge 4 FeO 660 | 951,669] 11,122] 3,668,802] 4,585]  791,384|| 16,367] 5,411,855 
1 ae pe EE SA, 8 591 | 918,952!) 9,967] 3,383,902|| 5,164] 1,023,609]! 15,722) 5,326,463 
TOSI A RE es a 540 | 692,270) 9,577] 2,069,153)| 2,954! 421,452] 13,071] 3,182,875 
TC 7h OM ee a 486 | 602,760|| 9,799) 1,741,404]| 3,439]  477,714]| 13,724] 2,821,878 
eS aie o's SRO One & 473 | 558,500) 9,453] 1,728,885|| 4,116] 786,683] 14,042) 3,024,068 
RON cot etn oek ete 548 | 676,124|| 9,642] 2,193,995] 4,612! 684,956) 14,802] 3,555,075 


—$<—<— 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. From 
60 to 70 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. In the calendar year 1934 
fishery products worth $9,283,723 went to the United States and $5,542,276 to the 
United Kingdom. The most important single export is conned salmon (to Great 
Britain and European markets), followed by canned lobster, while cod, dry-salted 
(to the West Indies, South America, etc.), is third in order of value. For fresh 
fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief market. Cana- 
dian imports of fishery products in the calendar year 1934 amounted to $2,122,748. _ 
A general review of the import and export trade in fish for 34 years past is given in 
Table 13, by fiscal years, while Table 14 gives a comparative record of exports, by 
countries, during the calendar years 1933 and 1934. Table 15 shows the leading 
items of export for the calendar years 1932-34.. For a complete analysis of imports 
and exports, as well as of production, see the annual report ‘Fisheries Statistics’, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.—Values of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-35. 


Nors.—In this table ‘‘Exports”’ includes seal skins and fish oils, and ‘‘Imports’’ includes turtles, whale- 
bone, shells and their products, fur skins of marine animals, fish oils and ambergris, in addition to fishery 
products as shown in Tables 12 and 13 of Chapter XVI on External Trade, in this volume. 2 


Imports of Fish for Imports of Fish for 


poe ee Home Consumption. ee Fisheries, Home Consumption. 
Domestic. Dutiable. Free. Domestic. Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
WOOD techs ee 14,148,294 620, 706 625; 459|(A919. ose Bin loca 1,054,848 2,128,970 
AGO Snape nce 11,800, 184 659,717 (SN TAU SS) LASPAU Ee BS ce 42,227,996 2,605,379 1,446,493 
190488 2 Bees 10,759,029 734, 800 850,945) 19210... 33,615, 119 2,416,152 1,876,303 
POODS edtecec 11,114,318 752,558 TOL AOL el O22 creteeccioide 29,578,392 2,172,850 996, 763 
QQ tees aoe 16,025,840 814,540 13234 bGallel Oo one en ana 27,816,935 2,066,300 899,531 
DOW (tere tect 10,362,142 735,045 924,046 1924......... 30, 925, 769 1,878,336 648, 696 
LOOSE. cheers 13, 867,367 838 , 037 1 I03 649 E192 5ar aeaiee. 33,967,009 2,064,222 997, 059 
T90GR Sewer. 13,319, 664 784,176 O2O VIS PL 2G. cr cmeceretns 37,487,517 1,949,269 641,240 
VOTO cent. ssc 15, 663, 162 952,522 S20 51831192 (oe eee 36,365,454 2,347,890 909,188 
OTC rca ste see 15,675,544 1,175,072 S20 O19 ELO28i ee ee 35, 660, 287 2,595,591 1,181,067 
IOI Plea ctnsele 16,704,678 1,261,096 LTA S229 aceon 37,962,929 2,956, 182 1,218,386 
TONS at cas leuarers 16,330, 721 1,608, 663 OTO? O23 ELOB0 ee crete ne 37,185,185 3,078,385 1,100,335 
1OT4e Fo 20, 623,560 1,558, 663 (Wi AUT | RUSS Ui ak ae go 29,693,978 2,393,870 988,689 
TONS acs cts te 19, 687, 068 1,155,186 COL MT ONSLOS2 2, ee ce ere 24,854,088 1,726,622 701,632 
IQTG29.7 5 eee QUE NL 895,371 6955-7021) 1983275 ..5 a 17,425, 228 1,281,466 425,138 
LOD ee ee 24,889, 253 BURY eft ek VI28- 7681 O84 res 20,972,444 1,278,497 539,456 
IOESs de eae 82,602,151 1,039,585 1/8845041)| 1935 26. 5 ek 23,294,508 1,799,936 726,168 


1 Nine months. 
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14.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, 

calendar years 1933 and 1934. 


= nl 


Exports to— 1933. 1934, Exports to— 1933. 1934. 
British Empire. $ $ Foreign Countries. $ $ 
United Kingdom.......... a 36s, 007-1 6,042,270 1 Beleiam |... 3 oon foe. 187,391 182,851 
Africa, British South...... 181,288 DOAEAO LT | WESCAZI ate dt. eee tee 49,392 44,563 
Africa, British West....... 6, 703 ST OSE IMNG acdc on cc. fastens - 479), 813 129,849 
MSOEUIMUA, cree ees. 3 Teles 30,536 90;557, | Uber... gssc neuer 93, 262 185,390 
BEGG ANGI ee oe see. 20,298 39,880 || Denmark, .)..6.00..5.... 69,827 44,226 
ee 7,129 $25 1 BPONOO. oie els sc ce chueb toes 1,371,157 1,070, 786 
Straits Settlements........ 4,059 10,468 | Germany................ 352, 859 284,249 
British: Guiana, 9.0.06. 0s: 81,225 SE OOO sw LUA aa ctthco tus soa kese 27,306 115,068 
IBAROAGOSS lie sos oss akts. 76, 736 40),027; | TbalYy con ove toca ae aren 548,758 483,376 
LEED Cris GS Se ee 397,146 656;3903|(PADAI Leta chs eek bell: 603 , 297 434,874 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 248,464 292,618 || Netherlands.............. 73,814 189,413 
HOB PICONE See Soe ce ee 58,384 87,626 || Dutch Guiana............ PA Gel ae 22,164 
Newfoundland............. 40,636 725800 | INOTWAY.. <....5 20e5iak 5. 24,810 56,318 
PARR UGTA hie ss eke os cen ys 1, 234, 632 17474 988") Portugal’. i ea: 58,937 29,196 
UNTT S Oly Se See eee ees eee 55, 794 31,960 || Portuguese Africa........ 22,582 60, 625 
New Zealand.............. 175, 138 299,366 || Santo Domingo.......... 137,805 158,940 
POstiNG... Joe) oe. eos 6,907 Dov lS TS WeGONs. cian agheeknn dees 176,214 296,373 
——__—__—_—_ |__| United States............ 8,796,015 9, 283, 723 

Philippine Islands........ 42,392 13,265 
Puerto-Kieo Pern tices 240,474 258,151 


Totals, British Empire!...] 7,078,845 | 9,060,021 | 
Totals, Foreign Countries!) 13,144,765 | 18,437,114 


Grand Totals, Exports.| 20,223,610 225497,135 


<6 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 


15.—Exports of the Fisheries of Canada, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
/ 1932-34. 
ek ee SY ta hah 
1932. 1933. 1934, 


Kind of Fish or Product. 
+ | Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.) Value. || Quantity.| Value. 


—— 


$ $ 
Fish— 2 
Alewives, salted-...:............. cwt. 27,623 58,560 20,212 49,776 98, 438 
SES ee es ton 1,026 18, 420 621 416 9,966 
PET Ee cre gar cwt. 1,683 26,969 421 391 De STS 
Om coe cen cece i 27,144 46,108 14,856 16, 647 22,809 
Codfish, boneless, canned or pre- 

BemMededite: S202). os oo. ak Ay 18,244 155, 262 19,619 22,454 185,596 
Seeeeherriod ... ....<si2s vosc dvs. Ss 825,474] 1,604,378 346, 869 338,460} 1,956,004 
Codfish, fresh and frozen......... ¥ Au 42,703 7,042 9,925 64,751 
Codfish, green-salted (pickled).... “ 79,384] 224,709] 118,124 98,578} 291,971 
Codfish, smoked................. 3 5,695 52,789 5, 831 8,718 88,071 
Eels, fresh and frozen............. #e 12,520 67,373 10, 126 8,712 56,477 
Haddock, canned................. on 266 3,866 11 436 2,900 
mimedoelk, dried,...........+.+... = 8,743 389,712 7,906 8,781 40,776 
Haddock, fresh and frozen s TE S255 41125685 16,593 26,659]. 202,960 

s 9,431 78 , 227 7,290 8,277 78,194 
“ 13, 923 111,184 41,819 43,157 390,411 
oe 13,415 170, 694 4,502 7,490 85,336 
ss 1 111 2,968 13, 964 96, 860 
“s 406,017} 876,930) 589,539 311,098] 356,549 
is 78,565 62,587 151, 745 265,953 206,235 
os 25,281 63, 680 26,606 35,361 79,658 
oA 43,723 127,291 59,751 66, 699 191,588 
“f 56,640} 2,469,550 67,294 52,938] 2,499,372 
ss 115,604] 1,854,392 107,075 97,485) 1,550,452 
ee 8,813 82,235 5,714 2,832 14,132 
re 82,571 270, 658 90,617 110,951 350,346 
ne 1,914 14,105 1,696 9,727 2,316 12,005 
oa 6,753 51,469 4,693 36, 142 6,240 51,375 


36 215 64 258 28 137 
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15.—Exports of the Fisheries of Canada, by Quantities and Values, calendar years 
1932-34—- concluded. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 
Kind of Fish or Product. 
Quantity.| Value. |} Quantity.} Value. |] Quantity.} Value. 


$ $ $ 
Fish—concluded. 
Pollock, hake and cusk, dried....cwt. 36,917| 134,721 42,151 139, 406 48,891 188,513 
Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 


LLOZEIY ANN Tae ee eh ae ee ¢ 436 af Bal 410 2,586 956 2,201 
Pollock, hake and cusk, green- 
Sane ae peng ee Oy i‘ 3,444 4,781 15888 Bie 18,252 28,991 

ollock, hake and cusk, smoked... “ - - 4 10 (Pe 
Salmon, cannedi.ary.cqae: occ ects a 376, 235| 4,467,596] 459,644) 5,270,092) 391,645! 5,906,424 
Salmon, dry-salted (chum)....... = 173,777| 209,484 95,125} 168,709) 106,186} 235,478 
Salmon, fresh and frozen.......... ss 85,049} 834,589] 113,483] 1,148,520] 107,602] 1,187,727 
Eamon: as Sipe ae ioe ae ci lenere ete . anit sera 20% ee aby 27,399} 413,979 

Almonwsmoked' wean. de eas es u 2 Dee 2 ‘ 185 4,091 
Salmon trout or lake trout, fresh 

ANGMTOZEN Kase cape accion Ss 20,239 183, 135 21,957} 200,075 33,006} 301,446 
Sardines (little fish in oil)......... a 24,338 182,859 29,718] . 226,784 48,556} 383,080 
Shellifish, other, ireshisci.s. «ses - a Oplos 42,760 7,509 120,938 7,066} 117,175 
Smelts, fresh and frozen.......... os 70,796] 782,973 65,878] 663,301 49,458] 575,787 
Sturgeon, fresh and frozen......... ce 955 23,498 844 18, 668 1,088 28,319 
Swordfish, ares ae fFOZEN es 5-4 6 ee 10,661 80, ae wart 134,527 1515 156,330 
Tongues and sounds............... - 436 1,108 8 3,008 773 6, 756 
eee fresh eee Che a see “ 22,701 136,033 20,194 90,505 11,186 ae 

ale meat, canned or preserved.. “ = = = = 3 1 

Ade car aS eae ar oe 81,653} 854,073) 110,086) 988,415 101,397} 977,147 

ther fresh water fish, fresh an 
pela ee ee eee Tae S 254,197) 1,576,614] 270,372) 1,664,788] 283,952) 1,891,754 

ther fresh water fish, salted, 

dried, smoked or pickled....... “ 1,667 4,619 110 536 30 122 
ae sea aly ig HR ae ee ee 3,202 PAE PAG 5,597 26,958 5, 433 29, 863 

ther sea fish, salted, dried, ; 

smoked or pickled.............. se 6, 037 30, 432 1,412 7,869 3,604 19,415 
Other sea fish, canned or preserved, 

ee i tahun 3 seas Ghats a etm oes My 208 3,180 94 837 200 2,440 

Fishery Products— 

HISHEINIG aleve hcnie case meta met cine cwt. 333,130} 520,199 150,764)  287,392]) 245,915) 484,865 
Hishvotaliormnrerusew seers. oer ss 15, 735 26,420 8, 500 15,870 14,899 26,184 
Oils— 

Cod-liveroiljs.9. 28 ora ere gal, 84, 263 45,159 49,950 21,813 19,446 11, 183 

Sealtoiliee nee. eae ee ee $ 3, 883 945 1,400 420 1,818 392 

Wihhale voile: sss: strates cee .s os aee s - - 498,852} 100,106) 653,937} 148,116 

Otherfish ole, oo ceacaee soe see “ | 1,540,534 191,673 181,158 34,393] 1,069,015 176, 220 
Seal’skins; undressed.......0....... No. 12,550 15, 864 10, 458 16, 706 8,694 10,272 
Other products of the fisheries......... = 69, 960 = 93, 820 - 150,068 

Totals, Fish and Fishery Products... — |18, 752,107 ~ 29,223, 610 — 122,497,118 


The current trend of the fisheries, as shown by the statistics given in the series 
of tables above, is upward in every feature including yields, value, capital invested, 
employees engaged and trade. Preliminary statistics for 1985 show a moderate 
recession in the first ten months but on the whole the gains have been fairly well 
maintained. 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS.* 


An article on the geology of Canada, referring to the chief mineral-bearing 
areas of the Dominion, will be found at pp. 18-28 of the present edition of the Year 
Book. This is followed by an account of the chief discoveries and investigations of 
mineral-bearing ores in 1934, at pp. 29-37; similar articles for earlier years were 
published in previous editions. These articles furnish references to more detailed 
sources of geological information in the publications of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments and in the scientific journals. 


The Mines and Minerals chapter of the Year Book is divided into six sections: 
(1) a sketch of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws, (2) a summary 
of general production, (3) the industrial statistics of the mineral industries, (4) pro- 
duction of metallic minerals, (5) production of non-metallic minerals, (6) production 
of clay products and structural materials. 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
statistics concerning mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the various 
Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these Depart- 
ments. Questionnaires sent to those engaged in mineral industries are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 


For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada the reader 
is referred to the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The more important of these are: 
annual preliminary reports on the mineral production of Canada; a complete, | 
detailed, annual report on the mineral industries; monthly bulletins on the pro- 
duction of the 16 leading minerals; and monthly, quarterly and annual reports 
on coal statistics. [See footnote* to this page.] 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining 
Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 


those in all Indian Reserves, and in National Parks in the Prairie Provinces and 


British Columbia. Since the transfer of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces 
in 1930, all other mineral lands lying within the boundaries of the several provinces 


have been administered by the respective Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations. + 
Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by the 
Department of the Interior, and lie within Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Government, in the 


* Revised by W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter X XIX, Sec- 
tion 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 


t For copies of any of the regulations referred to, application may be made to the Lands, Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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territories of Canada, reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals which may be 
found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person 18 years of age or over; 
claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, and extend 1,000 
feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and extend back 
1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on which they 
front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of each claim to be 
incurred and proved each year, $200 in Yukon and $100 elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 
under Yukon Placer Mining Act. 


Quartz.—‘Mineral” under this heading means all deposits of metals and other 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
bitumen and oil shales. 

Under the present regulations, effective April 2, 1932, applicable to the North- 
west Territories, any prospector or locator of a mineral claim, whether an individual, 
mining partnership or a company, must hold a miner’s licence, the fee being $5 for an 
individual, from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts proportionate 
to their capitalization for mining companies. A licensee may stake out 6 claims on 
his own licence and 12 more for two other licensees, not exceeding 18 in all in any one 
licence year in any mining division. A mineral claim shall be rectangular and 
marked by a post at each corner—maximum area 51-65 acres, being 1,500 feet 
square. Entry is granted by a mining recorder, fee $5 for a claim located by a 
licensee on his own licence and $10 if located on behalf of another licensee. Grant 
is renewable from year to year, subject to representation work to the value of $100 
being done on the location each year, and the renewal of the owner’s miner’s licence. 
A maximum of 36 claims may be grouped for purposes of representation work. 
When prescribed representation work to the value of $500 has been done and con- 
firmed, discovery of mineral in place shown to have been made, a survey made by a 
Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense and certain other requirements met, 
a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renewable, the rental for the full term of a 
claim not exceeding 51-65 acres being $50. The cost of the survey, reckoned at 
$100, may be counted as work done on the claim. When the profits of a mine 
exceed $10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. or higher, 
proportionate to profits. Miners’ licences are not required in Yukon under the 
Yukon Quartz Mining Act, but the general provisions of the Act are similar to those 
of the Quartz Mining Regulations above, except that the fee for a grant is $10 
and only 8 mineral claims can be grouped for operation. 

In addition to these Quartz and Placer Mining Regulations, applicable to the 
Northwest Territories, and the Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts, the following 
regulations regarding minerals are in force: Yukon.—Dredging Regulations; Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Regulations. Yukon and Northwest Terriiortes.—Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash 
Regulations and Domestic Coal Permits. Northwest Territories.—Dredging Regu- 
lations; Oil and Gas Regulations; Quarrying Regulations and Permits to remove 
sand, stone and gravel from beds of rivers. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


In all the provinces the granting of land no longer carries with it mining rights 
upon or under such land, although some early grants in New Brunswick and Quebec 
did include certain mineral rights. Mining rights must be separately obtained 
by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining laws and 
regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals (usually 
metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. Under these divisions 
of the mining industry provincial regulations may be summarized as follows: 


Placer.—In those provinces in which, placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals, 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 
all provinces a prospector’s or miner’s licence, to search for mineral deposits, valid 
for a year, must be obtained. A claim of promising-looking ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit, with 
the payment of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum must be 
performed upon the claim for a period up to five years when a grant or lease of 
the mining rights may be obtained subject to fees or annual rental. The taxation 
most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 


Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a boring permit on likely ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 
discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject 
to rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. 


The more important features of the regulations dealing with these divisions 
of the mining industry are outlined for each of the provinces below. 


Nova Scotia.—Administralion.—Minister of Public Works and Mines, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Halifax. Legislation—Mines Act (c. 22, R.S.N.S. 1923) and 
amending Acts of 1927 (c. 17), 1929 (c.. 22) and 1933 (ec. 12). 


General Minerals.—Prospector’s licence at nominal fee. Lease of mining 
rights—40 years for gold and silver; 20 years, three times renewable, for other 
minerals; both subject to annual rental and performance of work. 


Coal.—Royalty—12} cents per long ton, with exemption of coal used in mining 
operations and for domestic purposes by workmen employed about the mine. 


Quarrying.—Rights to limestone, gypsum and building materials are acquired 
with ordinary land title. 


New Brunswick.—Administralion—Department of Lands and Mines, 
Fredericton. Legislation.—Mining Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B. 1927). In most grants 
of Crown land since about 1805, all mines and minerals are reserved to the Crown. 
Prior to that time, most of the land grants reserved only gold, silver, copper, lead 
and coal. 


General Minerals.—Prospector’s licence costs $10 for a year. Claims.—A pros- 
pector may stake 10 claims of 40 acres each which must be registered within 30 
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days and 25 days’ work done on each claim within the year. Mining rights are 
granted by mining licence, renewable annually upon payment of $10 per claim. 


Fuel.—Royalties are 10 cents per long ton on coal and 5 p.c. on the value at 
the well’s mouth for petroleum and natural gas. 


Quebec.— Adminisiration.—Minister of Mines, Quebec. Information and 
statistics on mining operations and geological explorations are to be found in the 
Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. A mining inspector is appointed 
in each mining division for the administration of the mining laws and regulations. 
Legislation Quebec Mining Act (c. 80, R.S.Q. 1925) and amendments. In town- 
ships the Crown retains full mining rights on lands granted subsequently to July 
24, 1880, and gold and silver rights on lands granted previously to that date. All 
mining rights belong to the Crown in most of the seigneuries. 


General Minerals—Miner’s certificate good for calendar year; fee $10. 
Claims. —five claims of 40 acres each; must be recorded and 25 days’ work per claim 
done within 12 months; a mining licence renewable annually is granted upon pay- 
ment of $10 recording fee per claim and 50 cents per acre. Mining rights can be 
purchased as a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior minerals and $3 per 
acre for inferior minerals. Operators must make annual returns to the Minister. 
Taxes are payable on annual profits at rates graduated from 4 p.c. up. 


Ontario.—Administration.—Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. A resident mining recorder is appointed for each mining division. 
Legislation —Mining Act (c. 45, R.S.O. 1927); applies to all Crown lands except 
Indian lands. ‘Title is a grant in fee simple, except in provincial forests, where 
mining lands are leased. There is no apex law, all claim boundaries extending 
vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the recorder, or on appeal, by the 
judge of the Mining Court of Ontario. 


General Minerals —Annual miner’s licence—fee $5 for an individual; $100 on 
each million dollars capital for companies; holder permitted to stake three claims 
in any and every mining division for himself and six additional for other licence 
holders, but not more than three for any individual licensee. Claims—in unsurveyed 
territory 20 chains square (40 acres) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically; 
in surveyed territory an eighth, a quarter or a half lot, z.e., up to 50 acres. Taz- 
ation—5 cents per acre per annum on patented and leased mining lands with an 
area of 10 acres or over in unorganized territory; on net profits, with $10,000 exempt, 
3 p.c. up to $1,000,000, 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 6 p.c. on the excess 
above $5,000,000. 


Fuels.—Petroleum,. natural gas, coal and salt on the James Bay slope may be 
searched for under authority of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be 
taken up by an individual in blocks of 640 acres. Certain areas have been with- 
drawn from staking. 


Manitoba.— Adminislralion—Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Winnipeg; mining recorders’ offices at Winnipeg and The 
Pas. Legislation—The Mines Act (c. 27, 1930) and regulations thereunder. 


General Minerals —The regulations follow closely those summarized for Dom- 
inion lands in Subsection 1, except that: not more than three claims, may be staked 
for any one licensee, and not more than nine altogether by one person in any year 
in any mining division; and representation work required is 25 days’ work per year 
for 5 years for which purpose nine claims may be grouped. 
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Fuels —A boring permit good for one year, for 640 acres is necessary to search 
for oil, coal, gas or salt. If mineral is discovered a 21-year lease, subject to annual 
rental and certain work, is granted. aa 

Quarrying.—Lands up to 51-65 acres containing building stone, clay, gravel, 
gypsum or sand may be leased as a quarrying location at an annual rental, provided 
$2.50 per acre per annum is expended in taking out material. 


Saskatchewan.—A dministration.—Department of Natural Resources, Regina. 
Legislation.—Mineral Resources Act of 1931 and regulations thereunder; Saskat- 
chewan Mines Act providing for the competency of mine managers and pit bosses, 
for the reporting of accidents and the welfare and safety of those employed in the 
production of minerals; Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, providing for a Coal 
Administrator to administer all legislation pertaining to the coal industry. 

General Minerals.—The regulations follow closely those outlined for Dominion 
lands in Subsection 1, except that the holder of a miner’s licence may stake not more 
than three claims for himself and three for each of two other licensees, while not more 
than nine claims may be grouped for representation work. 

Coal.—Three locations may be applied for by mail or in person; the size of a 
location may be from 20 acres to 640 acres, but the length must not exceed three 
times the breadth. All operators must be licensed by the Coal Administrator, 
the licence being contingent upon payment of fair wages, workmen’s compensation 
assessments, rentals and royalties to the Crown and certain other conditions. Oper- 
ators must mine annually 5 tons per acre, which is to be increased to 10 tons per 
acre for leases issued after Jan. 1, 1936. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Locations may be applied for by mail or in person. 
The area of a location may be from 40 acres to 1,920 acres, and one person may 
apply for three locations, but not over 1,920 acres in all. An operator must obtain 
a permit and furnish a substantial bond. All drillers must secure licences of 
competency. The record of a driller may be obtained by payment of a fee. 


Alberta.—Administralion—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 
There is a staff of inspectors of mines. Legislaiion—The Coal Mines Regulation 
Act and regulations thereunder make provision for the safe operation of mines 
of coal, ironstone, shale, clay and other minerals. Operating officials must hold 
certificates of competency. Monthly reports of operations must be returned to the 
Minister. The Coal Sales Act requires all coal mines to be registered by name 
and all coal produced to be sold under the registered name. The Coal Miners’ 
Wages Security Act requires all coal operators to provide bond to insure the pay- 
ment of wages, unless exemption is obtained through the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. 

The general laws and regulations pertaining to mining and minerals are similar 
to those in force under the Dominion Government before the Provincial Government 
took over the natural resources in 1930. They follow closely those summarized 
in Subsection 1 of this chapter. 


British Columbia.—Adminisiration—Department of Mines, Victoria. The 
Department includes the Bureau of Mines and all Government offices in connection 
with the mining industry. Legislaiion—The Department of Mines Act (c. 42, 
1934) and other Acts respecting mining and minerals, notably: The Coal and Petro- 
leum Act (c. 162, R.S.B.C. 1924); The Mineral Act (c. 167, R.S.B.C. 1924); The 
Placer-Mining Act (c. 169, R.8.B.C. 1924); The Coal-Mines Regulation Act (c.171, 
R.8.B.C. 1924); and amendments to the above Acts. 
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Placer.—Claims are of three classes: (1) creek diggings—250 feet long and 1,000 
feet wide, 500 feet on each side of the stream; (2) bar diggings—250 feet square 
on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 feet long at high water, extending 
between high-water mark and extreme low-water mark; (3) dry diggings over which 
water never extends—250 feet square. A placer claim must be worked by the owner, 
or someone on his behalf continuously during working hours. Discontinuance 
for 72 hours, except in closed season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other 
reason satisfactory to the Gold Commissioner is deemed abandonment. ‘To hold 
a placer claim more than one year, it must be again recorded before the expiration 
of the year. 


Placer leases of unoccupied Crown lands, approximately 80 acres in extent, 
may be granted by the Gold Commissioner of the district, the annual rental for 
same being $30 and the annual expenditure required in development work $250. 
Dredging leases on rivers below low-water mark also are granted for 5 miles; the 
annual rental for same is $25 per mile and the annual expenditure required in de- 
velopment is $1,000 per mile, the value of any new plant or machinery employed 
to count as development. Leases of precious stone diggings, 10 acres in extent, 
may also be obtained. 


General Minerals ——The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the pros- 
pector and operator, fees and rentals being small. Prospector’s licence or ‘free 
miners’ certificate’’—applicant must be over the age of 18; fee for individual $5 
per annum; for a joint stock company $50 or $100 per annum depending on capital- 
ization. Mineral claims must not exceed 1,500 feet square (51-65 acres); work, 


amounting to $500 which may be spread over five years, required to obtain a Crown 


grant, while surface rights are obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per 
acre. ; 


Section 2.—Summary of General Production. 


Since 1886, the first year that the Geological Survey issued complete returns of 
mineral production, Canada has shown a fairly steady growth in mineral output. 
In that year the per capita production was only $2.23; in 1901, five years after the 
Yukon discoveries, production totalled $12.16 per capita, but there was a falling-off 
from 1902 to 1904. Thereafter, owing to the discovery of silver in the Cobalt area, 
the development of the copper-nickel ores of the Sudbury district, the opening up of 
the gold mines of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake in Ontario, the improvements in 
metallurgical practice which led to the recoveries of large quantities of lead and zinc 
from British Columbian ores, and the discoveries and developments in Quebec and 
Manitoba, the per capita production rose to $31 in 1929, although owing to world- 
wide economic depression it dropped to $18.20 in 1932, but has risen again to $25.67 
in 1934 and about $28.33 in 1935, with the mineral industry leading in the general 
improvement in economic conditions. 


In 1934, the latest year for which comprehensive world figures of the Imperial 
Institute are available, Canada stood first in the production of asbestos, nickel 
and the platinum metals, second in zinc and radium, third in copper, gold, silver 
and cobalt, fourth in lead, and tenth in coal. During that year, Canada produced 
approximately 81 p.c. of the world production of nickel, 69 p.c. of the asbestos, 
13 p.c. of the copper, 12 p.c. of the lead, 11 p.c. of the gold, 10 p.c. of the zine and 
9 p.c. of the silver. 


The Preliminary Report on the mineral production of Canada, based on a 
Special survey of the industry by the Bureau and released on Mar. 10, 1936, shows a 
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total valuation of $310,162,455 for the mineral output of the Dominion in 1935 
compared with $278,161,590 in 1934. This represents an increase of 11-5 p.c. and 
reflects the continuation of the improved conditions commencing in 1933. 

Prospecting for gold ores and the exploration and development of known 
auriferous deposits were more extensively carried on throughout Canada during 
the recent period 1932-35 than ever before. These activities were common to both 
the older producing camps and new areas. The higher price for gold stimulated the 
study and examination of new deposits or ore zones heretofore considered of doubtful 
economic importance. In certain of the older camps properties closed prior to the 
revaluation of gold were reopened and placed in production or further explored as 
to their possibilities. In some of the producing mines the higher price for the 
metal permitted a very considerable extension or increase of pay ore with the 
resultant milling of rock of lower gold content and important increases in ore reserves. 
During 1934, notable gains in production, compared with 1933, were recorded in the 
base metal mining industry and these gains were extended during 1935. The more 
outstanding of these were in copper, lead, nickel and zinc and it is creditable to the 
organizations engaged in the production of these particular metals that they should 
be able to expand production at the prevailing low level of prices. 

Production of various non-metallic minerals, especially asbestos and coal, 
have realized important gains since 1932. The gains in the structural materials 
industries were particularly encouraging during 1934 and 1935, as recessions had 
been severe during the period of business depression. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total values of the minerals produced in Canada 
in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1933 and 1934, with the percentage of increase or decrease in the latter year. 


1.—Value! of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1935. 


Value Value Value 

See ee Total Value. per fae Total Value. per ee Total Value. per 

ae Capita pie Capita eae Capita 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1SSGneer ee 10, 221200 PoE wih INO pes ores 61,740,513 | 10-90 || 1920...... 227,859,665 26-63 
LSS ee cae 10,321,331 2-238 190425. oe 60,082,771 10-31 || 1921:..... 171, 923,342 19-56 
LOSS Vcore on 12,518,894 2-670 Wi 1905E 8 69,078,999 TleS1 el9222 ae 184, 297, 242 20-66 
ISSO) Meat. 14,013,113 2-96 || 1906...... 79, 286,697 12-86 |) 1928....-. 214,079,331 23-76 
189000. Ace 16, 763,353 Sola OO henner 86, 865, 202 1S DOv I LOaeeen es 209, 583, 406 22-92 
USO etn 18,976,616 3-93 || 1908...... 85,557,101 12)-92) | 1925 5.05. 226, 583,333 24-38 
SOF tage: 16, 623,415 DAO) L909 once 91,831,441 13 -50nWe 19267 ene 240, 437, 123 25-44 
chins SAA 20,035, 082 ASOGe WW OlO nso 6; 106, 823, 623 1A el len ais Relsieic 247 , 356, 695 25-67 
TSO43 98 «ee - 19,931,158 AO0u alg is sz 103, 220,994 14-+32)|| 1928... ... 274,989,487 27:96 
[S05 exes oar 20,505,917 4-08 || 1912...... 135,048, 296 18-28 || 1929...... 310, 850, 246 31-00 
TS9GS9., xa2% 22,474, 256 £42 || 1913.22 5. 145, 634, 812 19-08 |} 1980...... 279 , 873,578 27-42 
INO ES sre ee 28,485,023 5-56 || 1914...... 128,863,075 16-86 || 1931...... 230,434, 726 22-21 
LS OStatic 38,412,431 TAQ, ||LOTS So 137,109,171 17-18 |! 1982... 191,228,225 18-20 
TSO 94 oa 49 , 234,005 Ode 916es oe 177, 201,534 22: Lorie 1933.15 sete 221,495, 253 20-74 
INOW seca one 64,420, 877 IOI U SS (en eninge 189,646, 821 Pa lh RY Ts 6 ae 278,161,590 25-67 
190M aaa 65,797,911 | 12-25 || 1918.52... Dit SOISO el arco Gone loa52. nee 310, 162, 455 28-33 
1902 eee. 63, 231, 836 TE bi Wolo ae 176, 686,390 21-26 

1 Beginning with 1931 exchange equalization on gold production is included in total value. 2 Figures 


for 1935 are subject to revision. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1933 and 1934. 
See 0000S906060—0—0—8—S“$“03—S—“—“SS$09MRamuum9aoaSm9MS9mm9RS$SAnaa9SS > 


P.C. Increase (+) 
1933. 1934, or Decrease (—) in 1934. 
Item. aa Ae 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

$ $ .c, Cs 
METALLICS. : 4 
Arsenic (As203)....... lb. 1, 468, 022 56, 534 1,647,513 56,412) + 12-2) — 0-2 
ISU bis? aceti:. e-aise lb. 78,303 81,526 253, 644 801,215] + 223-9) + 269-5 
Cadmium - 78,733 - 95,665 - + 21-5 
Chromite 30 343 Trt 1,578] + 276-0) + 360-0 
NTS ARG ee sb cavsie thee edne, ve b. 466, 702 597,752 594, 671 592,497) + 27-44 — 0-9 
ROQUDCIN Sekt clo eic co . | 299,982,448) 21, 634,853] 364, 761,062| 26,671,438 -+- 21-6) + 23-3 
Cie c hee SS ee eee Z| 2,949,309) 60,967,626] 2,972,074) 61,438,220) + 0-8) + 0-8 
Estimated exchange equali- 

zation paid for gold pro- 

LUGS he ee eae - 23,382,611 - 41,098,333 - + 75:8 
[LS05(0 SA Ib. | 266,475,191 6,372,998] 346, 275,576 8,436, 658)/ + 29-9) + 32-4 
SEZ 2) ORE ee lb. 83, 264,658) 20,130,480] 128,687,340] 32,139,425] + 54-6} + 59-7 
Palladium, Rhodium, Irid- 

BAITIN COUCHES cis ohare a's 2 fine oz. 31,009 645, 043 83, 932 1,699,282) + 170-7) + 163-4 
Platinum Che aa Re ee fine oz. 24,786 857,590 116, 230 4,490,763] + 368-9} + 423-6 
SSS init ane lb. 48 221 70,345 104, 924 171,311] + 117-6 + 148-5 
RMR eitnic acsicis he fine oz.| 15,187,950 5,746,027] 16,415,282 7,790, 840) -+- 8-1) + 35°6 
Meettritie ; 6 ....-< lb. - - 130 25,599 ~ - 
SUILANIUMWOFCs.2o6.... » tons - - 023 14,161 - - 
“LANE OR EONS Si ere ae Ib. | 199,131,984] 6,393, 132|| 298, 879° 683] 9,087,571)) + 49-9) -+- 42.2 
Totals, Metallic Minerals. . — | 147,015,593 — | 194,110,968 -| + 32-0 

Non-MErattics. 
Fuels. 

(COODIC9 aei a e tons 11,903,344] 35,923,962|) 13,810,193] 42,045,942) + 16:0; -+-- 17-0 
Natural gas........ M cu. it.} 23,138,103 8,712,234] 23,162,324 8,759,652) + 0-1; + 0-5 
2OT) ca re tons ie bed 3,449 1,878 7,343), + 66-0} + 112-9 
Petroleum, crude...... brl. 1,145,333} 3,138,791] 1,410,895) 3,449,162) + 23-2) + 9-9 

Totals, Fuels........ -— | 47,778,436 - | 54,262,099 -| + 13-6 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals 
PNGHINOINGO Acts sks «soos tons - - 30 365 - ~ 
PAB DeStOBS... 3.086 oes os ADS SOU MMeOF cL Ls Lye 155,980} 4,936,326] — 1-5) — 5-3 
le Sea ae os 20 60 - - - - 
Bituminous sands..... <f 466 1,662 862 3,449] + 85-0} + 107-5 
UDIALOMIGCs. <4 6. ev cs os 1,789 36, 648 1,372 54,910] + 23-3) + 49-8 
LOG hh gS 10, 658 105,117} - 18, 302 147,281) + 71-7) + 40-1 
PUGOFSPAP....<........ ae 73 1,064 150 2,100} + 105-5) -+- 97-4 
Graphitesioccrices se 3 405 18,367 1,518 71,424) -+ 274-81 + 288.9 
Grindstones........... iy 498 21,919 987 46,478) -+- 98-2} + 112-0 

SPASSITIRS cia he oh’ s.5, 6. ef 382,736 675, 822 461, 237 863,776], + 20-5) + 27-8 
Tron oxides (ochre)... “ 4,357 53,450 4,959 66,166) + 13-8) + 23-8 
Magnesitic dolomite......... - 360, 128 - 382, 927 -} + 6-3 
Magnesium sulphate.. tons 120 3,360 42 1,100] — 65-3} — 67-3 

CE ey 944 AQ, 284 998 97,071) + 5-7) + 97-0 
Mineral water..... Imp. gal 38, 818 5,441 97,440 17,738] + 151-0) + 226-0 
Poepuate....:....... tons 2,214 5,475 81 683], — 96:3) — 87-5 
2 . 185, 783 297,820 272,563 482,265) + 46-7) + 61-9 
SEUIhy 6 eee 4 280,115 1,939, 874] 321, 753 1,954,953) + 14-9) + 0-8 
Silica brick........... M 636 23,185 2,528 85,945) + 297-5) + 270-7 
BRISOEEODG one ee ees - 47, 680 - 44,297 -| - 7-1 
Sodium carbonate. tons 559 Dato 244 1,920) — 56-44 — 66-7 
Sodium sulphate...... 50, 080 485,416 66, 821 587,986] - 33-44 + 21-1 
BUT ns. ke #3 Dinos 510,299 51, 537 515,502) — 10-2) + 1-0 
| OE ie 15,181 143, 156 13,959 136,480] — 8-0) — 4-7 
Voleanic dust......... € 118 2,360 1 620) — 73:7, — 73°7 
Totals, Other Non-Metallic 

PEMORIG Gs... ss... ss - 10, 004, 537 ~ 10,501, 762 -} + 5-0 
Totals, Non-Metallic 
WOMMPONIS, Oo... -—| 57,782,973 -| 64,763,861 -| + 12-0 


— 


1 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from 
smelter gases. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


P.C. Increase (++) 


or Decrease (—) in 1934. 


Quantity. 


1933. 
Item. Pe sats 
Quantity. Value. 
Cuay Propvucts AND OTHER $ 
SrRucTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft Mud Process— 
ACO Se Me oe 2,482 41,737 
Commoniisaseeiice M 12,389 156, 769 
Stiff Mud Process 
(wire cut)— 
ACO. re sere oe 19, 602 412,367 
Common. M 23, 894 356, 498 

Dry Press— 

Pacey ee oer M 4,544 101, 252 

Commoner. 2 a on M 3,916 44,377 
Fancy or ornamental 

DriCkem esa adore 630 7,824 

Sewer brick......... M, 243 3, 693 

Paving brick.) .....4 M 1 42 

Hire brick ie staas <a M 1,547 73,226 

- Fireclay and other clay tons 1,421 11,273 
TAO line pon erence # - = 
Fireclay blocks and shapes. . - 80, 625 
Hollow blocks........ tons 26, 747 160, 959 
Roofing tiles... ose. Oo. 20,469 1,136 
Floor tile (quarries)... .sq. ft 91,495 14,297 
Draintileres. 6. - 10, 057 222, 829 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue lin- 

IDES CLCA A oe oo eee eet - 354, 458 
Pottery, glazed or unglazed. - 202,500 
Bentonitetse-. eee ae tons 55 1,363 
Other clay products......... - 16,510 

Totals, Clay Products. . - 2,262, 835 

Other Structural Materials. 

Cementagsststie eee brl 3,007, 432 4,536,936 
A LNTaY Se ARAN See tons 323, 54( 2, 432, 30€ 
Sand and gravel....... $e 11,738,823] 4,464, 288 
Slaton soe ere ens 250 Seno 
Stone— 

Granitenss. eee ene 256, 723 679, 585 

Limestone... .... <5 S 2,502,911 Dra? woke 

Marblev. see Heo: . 10,897 65, 912 

Sandstone........... = 99,043 108, 562 

Totals, Other Structura! 
Matertalats..so4r9. 000 - 14, 433, 852 
Totals, Clay Products and 

Other Structural 

Matertans. is covcclssiin aw Gane - | 16,696, 687 
Grand Totals (Canadian 

Funds) =. so. ooiscn oe ccn — | 221,495, 253 


1934. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

4,904 76,247 
14, 256 183,585 
23, 800 494,341 
SOUS Ls 424,131 
6,005 130,392 
6, 440 66, 616 
43 2,625 
307 5,992 
10 382 
2,109 101, 219 
1,043 12,598 
504 
- 62,388 
31,136 244, 122 
44,115 1, 852) 
80,356 17,491 
7,325 180, 553 
- 436, 433 
- 22a, (oo 
63 1,578 
- 13, 628 
- 2,680, 410 
3,783,226] 5,667,946 
368, 113 2,745,797 
14, 854, 159 4,035,477 
738 4,802 
200, 285 781,739 
ESE TR Bilis eRe 
13, 783 69,475 
115,169 143, 283 
_ 16, 606,351 

- | 19,286,761] 
- | 278,161,596 
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Volume of Mineral Production in Recent Years.—An interesting com- 
parison of the mineral production of the two years 1933 and 1934, as to quantities 


and values, is furnished in Table 3. 


The percentage increase or decrease in quantity production of the individual 
minerals is shown in Table 2, above, but, owing to the many different units in which 
the quantities of different minerals are expressed, the total volume of production 
from year to year is difficult to compare, while the wide variations in prices make 
comparisons of total values misleading. Table 3 constitutes an attempt to over- 
come these difficulties by working out what the values would have been in the later 
year if prices had remained the same as in the earlier, thus obtaining the increases 
or decreases due to changes in quantity alone; these are shown in the last column. 
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Mineral production in 1934 recovered materially when compared with 1933. 
Table 3 shows that there was an increase of 17-1 p.c. in physical volume. The 
increase in the quantity production of metallic minerals was 18-1 p.c., while, as 
an indication of a desirable recovery in the construction industries, the quantity 
of clay products produced increased by 16-1 p.c. and of other structural materials 
by 24-7 p.c. 

It is interesting to note the uneven influence of the economic disturbances 
of recent years upon different divisions of the mineral industry. Production in 
Canada reached its highest recorded value of $310,850,000 in 1929. The production 
of metallic minerals actually expanded further in volume in 1930, but the rapid 
decline in prices characteristic of the period checked this: growth so that in 1932 
the production of metallic minerals was only 3-7 p.c. greater in volume than in 1929, 
while drastic declines had occurred in the volume of production in other divisions, 
fuels being reduced 28-9 p.c., other non-metallics 47-8 p.c., clay products 72-1 
p.c. and other structural materials 57-6 p.c. The rapid decline in prices was ar- 
rested by 1933 and in that year there was increased volume of production in both 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, although there were further declines in structural 
materials. In 1934 the improvement made itself felt in all divisions of the industry, 
although production was still on a much smaller scale than in 1929 in all divisions 
except metals, the curtailment which had taken place in structural materials being 
very marked. Compared with 1929, the volume of production in 1934 was 29-6 
p.c. greater for metallic minerals, 19-6 p.c. smaller for fuels, 36-9 p.c. smaller for 
other non-metallics, 77-5 p.c. smaller for clay products, 60-7 p.c. smaller for other 
structural materials and 4-8 p.c. smaller for the whole mineral industry. Prelim- 
inary figures for 1935 indicate a further considerable growth in the production of 
metals and of non-metallic minerals other than fuels, while fuels and structural 
materials maintained the gains of the preceding year. 


3. —Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1933 and 1934. (‘‘000”’ omitted.) 


fe ee eZ 
ee 


Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (-+) 
Item. Value at Prices Value (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1934. | of 1983. 1933. Decrease | Lower (—) —). 
(—). Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MEratiics. 
MEPRPHIC Re ee es Sele see h 56 63 57 | — 1|— 71+ 6 
Bismuth Et eke Be eh Se 3801 264 81} + 220 | + 37 | + 183 
MEA MNTEIY te 2 a. exe's de we oe 96 116 79) + 17 | — 20; + oe 
POS be. oe pee eet 593 752 598 | — 5}|- 159 | + 154 
ETS | ieee soe 26,671 26,315 21,635 | + 5,036} + 356 | + 4,680 
OLS bat a i les er 61,4388 61,438 60,968 | + 470 nil +- 470 
Gold exchange equalization 41,098 23,565 23,383 | + 17,715 | + 17,533 | + 182 
Pest iatnin ins siaieie.s § > ee 8,437 8,278 6,373 | + 2,064] + 115} + 1,905 
IDE LSS ee 82,139 31,100 20,130 | + 12,009} + 1,039; + 10,970 
Palladium, rhodium, ete.... 1,699 1,748 645 | + 1,054 | — 49 |} + 1,103 
Platinum Per hae the iork oe 4,491 4,023 858 | + 3,633 | + 468 | + 3,165 
RIS oii nina oie slo 171 153 0D 4 a 101 | + 18 83 
“Sp 2 ee 7,791 6, 208 5,746 1 + 2,045 | + £1,583) + 462 
TRELLIS Th oa ep oe cr 2 - |+ 26 nil a 26 
aoe BLO Bee tice oss oa 1 - |+ 14 nil ++ 14 
Loon ee 9,088 9,582 6,393 | + 2,695 | — 494 | + 3,189 
Other oC - |+ 2 1| + i! 
Totals, Metallic Min- 
Oe) Ce 194,111 173, 646 147,016 | + 47,995 | + 20,465 | + 26,630 
Increases, p.c...........0+-. - = ee oerO te ko OE 18-1 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1933 and 1934 (‘‘000’’ omitted)—concluded. 


: Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (+) 
Item. Value at Prices Value (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1934. of 19383. 1933. Decrease | Lower (— (— 
(—). Prices Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Non-MErAttics. 
Fuels. 

Coal ete eae 42,046 41,650 35,924 | + 6,122 | + 396 | + 5,726 
Natural ras... k ie aek aoe 8,760 8,720 8,712 | + 48) + 40) + 
Petroleum, crude............ 3,449 3, 865 3,139 | + 310 | — 416 | + 726 
FORE ask ents nas Mio dase 6 + + ihe me 3 

Totals, Fuels.......... 54, 262 54,241 43,77 + 6,484 | + a1 | + 6,463 
INCLEASES SAD. Cac teteec outarsse cae - ~ See lesc 13-6 | + 0-1) + 13-5 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
IAB DESTOS Sasi tort eee 4 936 5,134 Sa bal 275 | — 198 | — TE 
Diatomitey..i a. sas. oe oer 55 28 37 | + 18 | + 27 | — 9 
Heldsparitian garnet sch aac 147 181 105 | + 42 | — 34 | + 76 
Graphite en-en sere meee Tal 69 18 | + 53 | + 2]; + 51 
Grindstones, 06 4.0.4.4 acct ee 47 43 22 | + 25°}. 4+. TN oe 21 
US YDS cn reset maskeson cet eE ee 864 814 676 | + 188 | + 50 | + 138 
JTOMIORIGESs 2, cet. oe eee 66 61 54] + 12} + 5) + 7 
Masnesite: saacne ne ceicic ree: 383 460 360 | + 23 | — 77 | + 100 
MNCH AR Ue. Sere te ae 97 52 40} + 48} + 45) + 3 
Mineral water 18 14 + 13} + 4; 4 0) 
Qnantzan tense lock actic eter 482 437 298 | + 184 | + 45 | + 139 
Saltese ac eck see eerie 1,955 2,229 1,940 | + 15} — 274 | + 289 
PIN @H. DTIC os oon cman 86 92 23 | + 63 | — 6] + 69 
SOAPStONO wet. cee eee eee 44 46 48) = Ae |e Oy se 9 
Sodium sulphate............ 588 648 485 | + 103 | — 60 |} + 163 
Sulplutesadesceceee eee 516 459 510 | -+ 6] + 57 | — 51 
Tale oe coal bees dae 137 132 143 | — 6] + 5 | — 11 
Other non-metallies......... 10 10 20 | — 10 nil ~ 10 

Totals, Other Non- 

Metallic Minerals.... 10,502 10,909 10,004 | + 498 | — 407 | + 905 
Increases or decreases, p.c. = - - J+ i Oval lee 4-101) 42 9-1 
Cuay Propucrs AND OTHER 

STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick—Soft mud /fface....... 76 82 42) + 34] — 6) + 40 
_process\common.. 184 180 157 | + 27) + 4), 4+ 23 
ae eas lace + oe 494 501 AH ete ee aad hee 89 
wire cat) cr a 424 ae i is Ms _ 7 + 95 
ACO. 2 s,s 130 1 9} — aL 33 
Dry press, See Fs 67 73 44] 93 | 6 -e 29 
Fancy or ornamental B} 5 — 5] — 2|— ¥ 
Sewer brick......... 6 5 + 2);+ 1} + 1 
iipesorickee eee eee 101 100 73 | + 28) + 1] + 27 
Fireclay and other clay..... 13 9 11] + 2) + 4) — 2 
Fireclay blocks, ete......... 62 61 81 | — 19 |} + 1] — 20 
ETollow blocks ts... eee 244 186 160 | + 84} + 58 | + 26 
Bl dortiless eich ee 18 13 14) + 4} 4 5|— 1 
Drain tilewmeskeant. (ccs ee 181 162 223 | — 42} + 19} — 61 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc..... 436 427 354 | + 82} + 9; + 73 
Pottery, glazed or not....... 224 220 203 ) + 21) + 4)-+ il? 
Other clay products......... 18 18 19 | — ie nl | — 1 
Totals, Ciay Products. 2,681 2,628 25263 | + 4i8 | + 53 | + 365 
Increases {p:0. tea: eae - - - |+ 18-5 | + 2-4) + 16:1 
Other Structural Materials. 
Coment ener ae 5,668 5,710 Loe eS shah eS 42) + 1,173 
PUIG: dd ean ee ee ee ee 2,746 2,768 2,432 | + 314 | — 22) + 336 
Sand and gravel............- 4,035 5, 650 4,464} — 429} — 1,615 | + 1,186 
SLOG? 4 ee eee ee 4,157 3, 871 3,001 | + 1,156 | + 286 | + 870 
Totais, Other Struc- 

tural Materials....... 16, 606 17,999 14,434 | + 2,172 | — 1,393 | + 3,565 
Increases or decreases, p.c. Pee go See ~ + 15-1] — 9-6 Bs er! 

Grand Totals........ 278,162 259, 423 221,495 | + 56,667 | + 18,739 | + 37,928 


Increases; D:G@..5 a eee 25-6 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in recent years has been 
Ontario, which accounted for 52-3 p.c. of the Dominion total in 1934. The rise 
in the price of gold has been especially favourable to Ontario’s mineral production, 
while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits are another outstanding feature in the 
mineral resources of the province. British Columbia holds second place in the 
value of minerals produced with 14-8 p.c. of the Dominion totals in 1934. The 
mineral resources of British Columbia are probably more varied than those of 
any other province, since its production includes most of the important metals 
as well as substantial quantities of coal. Mineral production in Quebec has in- 
creased greatly in the post-war period, accounting for 11-2 p.c. of the total for Canada 
in 1934. Whereas formerly non-metallics (especially asbestos) and structural 
materials made up nearly all of its mineral production, more than half the value 
is now made up of metals, particularly gold and copper. Nova Scotia and Alberta 
are the most important coal-producing provinces. Manitoba in recent years 
has been making a growing contribution to the production of gold, copper and 
zincinthe Dominion. The total value of mineral production in each of the provinces 
for each year since 1910 is given in Table 4. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-35. 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book. 
ges SE ee ne ae ee | i a Eee i eee 


———s 


Calen- New co British 

dar ae, Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. fecal Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon.? 
Paget OOS wick. pestle ia. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1911...|15,409,397| 612,830) 9,304,717] 42,796,162] 1,791,772] 636,706 6, 662, 673/21, 299,305] 4,707,432 
1912...|18,922,236] 771,004]11, 656,998] 51,985,876] 2,463,074] 1,165,642 12,073, 589/30, 076, 635| 5,933,242 
1913...|19,376, 183] 1,102, 613|13,475,534| 59,167,749] 2,214,496] 881, 142 15,054, 946/28, 086,312| 6,276,737 
1914... |17,584,639| 1,014,570|11,836,929| 53,034,677) 2,413,489) 712,318 12, 684, 234/24, 164,039] 5,418, 185 
1915... |i8,088,342| 903, 467/11, 619,275] 61,071,287) 1,318,887| 451,933 9,909, 347|28, 689,425) 5,057,708 
1916.. .|20, 042,262} 1,118, 187|14, 406,598} 80,461,323] 1,823,576} 590,473 13,297, 543139, 969,962) 5,491,610 
1917... |21, 104,542] 1,435,024/17,400,077| 89,066, 600] 2,628,264) 860,651 16,527, 535/36, 141,926] 4,482,202 
1918... |22,317,108| 2,144,017|19, 605,347] 94,694,093) 3,120,600) 1,019, 781/23, 109, 987/42, 935,333] 2,355, 631 
1919... .|23, 445,215] 1,770, 945/21, 267,947] 67,917,998] 2,868,378] 1,521,964 21, 087, 582/34, 865,427] 1,940, 934 
1920... .|34, 130,017] 2,491, 787|28, 886,214] 81,715,808] 4,223,461] 1,837, 468 33,586, 456/39, 411,728] 1,576, 726 
1921. ..|28, 912,111] 1,901, 505/15, 157,094] 57,356,651) 1,934,117] 1, 114, 220 30, 562, 229/33, 230,460] 1,754,955 
1922. . .|25, 923,499] 2,263, 692|17, 646,529] 65,866,029] 2,258,942] 1,255,470 27 , 872, 136|39, 423,962] 1,785,573 
1923... .|29, 648,893] 2,462, 457/20, 308,763) 80,825,851] 1,768,037| 1,047,583 31, 287, 536/48, 757,388] 2,972,823 
1924. . .|23, 820,352] 1,969, 260/19, 136,504] 86,398,656] 1,534,249) 1,128, 100 22,344, 940|52,298,533] 952,812 
1925... |17, 625,612] 1,743, 858/24, 284,527) 87,980,436] 2,276, 759| 1,076,392 25,318, 866/64, 485, 242) 1,791,641 
1926... .|28,873,792| 1,811, 104/25, 956,193) 84,702,296] 3,073,528] 1,193,394 26,977, 027|65, 622,976] 2,226, 813 
1927... .|30,111, 221] 2, 148, 535/28, 870,403) 89,982,962) 2,888,912 1, 455, 225/29, 309, 223/60, 801,170) 1,789,044 
1928... .|30,524,392| 2,198, 919/37, 037,420] 99,584,718] 4,186,853) 1,719,461 32,531, 416/64, 496,351] 2,709,957 
1929... .|30, 904, 453) 2,439, 072/46, 358, 285/117, 662,505] 5,423,825] 2,253,506 34,739, 986/68, 162,878] 2,905,736 
1930... .|27,019,367| 2,383,571/41, 215, 220|113,530,976) 5,453,182) 2,368, 612 30, 427, 742/54, 953,320} 2,521,588 ~ 
1931...|21,081,157| 2,176,910|35, 964,537| 97,975, 915/10,057,808| 1,931,880 23,580, 901/35, 480,701] 2,184,917 
19323 ..|16, 201,279] 2,223, 505/25, 638,466) 85,910,030} 9,058,365 1, 681, 728/21, 174, 061/27, 326,173] 2,014, 618 
1933. ..|16,966, 183] 2, 107, 682|28, 141, 482|110, 205,021] 9,026,951) 2,477, 425 19,702, 95330, 794,504) 2,073,052 
1934. . .|23,310, 729] 2,156, 151/31, 269, 945/145, 565,871] 9,776,934| 2,977,061 20, 228: 851/41, 206,965] 1,669,083 
19354. .|22,851,512| 2,271, 002|38, 897, 127/158, 136,520/12, 091,926) 38,679,967 22, 292, 038/48, 512,059) 1,430,304 


1 Includes a small production from Prince Edw 


Northwest Territories in 1932-35. 


the 1934-35 Year Book. 


3 The figures 


¢ 


ard Island. 


2 Includes a production from the 
for 1932 have been revised since the publication of 
4 Figures for 1935 are subject to revision. 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 


1934 are shown in Table 5. 


This table shows the different minerals which make 


up the mineral production of each province and also the particular province or 
provinces which contribute to the production of each mineral in Canada. 
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5.— Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1934. 


Nore.—The mineral production of Yukon and Northwest Territories during the calendar year 1934 was 
as follows, in quantities and values: gold 38,798 fine oz., $1,338,531 (including premium); lead 1,786,880 
Ibs., $43,536; silver 553,320 fine oz., $262,611; coal 638 tous, $2,217; petroleum 4,438 brl., $22,188: total, 
$1,669,083. Radium and uranium salts were produced in Canada in 1934 from ores mined in the N.W.T., 
but statistics pertaining to those minerals are not available for publication. For Dominion totals by indi- 
vidual minerals see Table 2. 


; Nova ae : Mani- | Saskat- British 
Mineral. asta. ora Quebec. | Ontario. toa: hese. Alberta. Columbia. 
METALLICS. 
Arsenic (As203)1b. ~ - — | 1,647,513 - - - - 
= S 2 56,412 s 4 _ = 
Bismuthia....; Ib. ~ = - 7,552 = = = 246,092 
$ - - = 3,444 - - - 297,771 
Cadmium..... $ = + = = % = = 95, 665 
Chromite...... tons - - 71 40 - - - ~ 
$ a s 1,098 480 — = ai z 
Cobalt.c ics Ib. - “ -| 594,671 - < A a 
2. = -| 592,497 = i s s 
Copper... 22... lb ~ — |73, 968, 545/205 ,059,539130, 867, 141 6,618,913 — 148, 246,924 
= — | 5,487, 948]14, 822,704] 2,290,126] 491,077 — | 3,579,583 
Goldie fine oz S025 - 390,097] 2,105,339 132,321 5,405 393 296,196 
72,868 - | 8,064, 020/43, 521, 218 2,735,318 111,731 8,124] 6,122,915 
Estimated 
exchange 
equalization 
on gold 
produced... $ 48,745 - | 5,394, 327/29, 112,977] 1,829,757 74, 741 5,434] 4,095, 847 
CAG yeah aie lb. - ~ - 21,558 - - — |344,467,138 
$ ~ - - 525 - - - | 8,392,597 
Nickel. .33 i lb. - - — |128,687,340 - = = = 
$ - - — 182,139,425 - - - - 
Palladium, rho- 
dium, iridium, 
OLC, Hse fine oz. - = ~ 83, 932 - - - = 
$ - - - | 1,699, 282 - - - - 
Platinum... fine oz. - - - 116,177 - - - 53 
- - -— | 4,488,712 - - = 2,051 
Radium and ur- 
pinme pro- (Data not available for publication.) 
UCtS nee « : 
Selenium...... lb - - 48,764 51,574 4,127) 459 - - 
- - 73,146 91,286 6,190 689 - - 
Silver! , 5.2% fine oz 321 - 470,254} 5,321,160) 1,252,920 87,551 35] 8,729,721 
$ 152 ~ 223,187] 2,525,470 594, 647 41,552 17| 4,143,204 
Tellurium..... lb. - - ~ 5, 130 ~ - - - 
$ - ~ - 25,599 - - - - 
Titanium ore. .tons _ - 2,023 - ~ - a = 
$ ~ - 14,161 - - - - ~ 
AInGey. be lb. - - ~ — |47, 264,342] 2,162,938 — {249,152,403 
$ - - - — | 1,438,538 65, 831 — | 7,583, 202 
Totals, Metal- , 
Hess ie) te $ 121,765 — 119,257, 887/129,080,031) 8,894,576] 785,621 13, 575/34, 312,835 
Non-MEvAttics. 
Fuels. 
Coal a= aaer tons} 6,341,625] 314,750 - ~ 4,113} 909,288] 4,753,810] 1,485,969 
$ |21,860,093] 1,026,348 - - 8,952] 1,241, 130]12, 556,099 5,351, 108 
Natural gasMcu.ft. - 623, 601 - | 7,682,851 600 13,781}14, 841,491 - 
- 306, 005 - | 4,741,368 180 4,823) 3,707,276 — 
Peat ee ee tons - - - 1,878 = ~ - - 
- - - 7,343 - - - - 
Petroleum, 
crude eye. br. - 11,106 ~ 141,385 ~ — | 1,253,966 - 
$ - 22, 200 - 299, 874 - — | 3,104,823 - 
Totals, Fuels. $ |21,860,093| 1,354, 625 — | 5,048,585 9,132) 1,245, 953/19,368,198] 5,351,108 
Other 
Non-Metallics. 
Actinolite..... tons - - - 30 - ~ - - 
$ - - “ 365 : = o > 
Asbestos. ..... tons - - 155, 980 - - ~ - - 


4,936,326 = 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1934—con. 


New 5 ae 
* Nova : Mani- Saskat- British 
Mineral. pte CR ea y Quebec. | Ontario. Sota ghawan, Alberta. Patiala: 
Non-MEtTAtiics— 
con. 
Other 
Non-Metallics—con. 
Bituminous , 
BONOS nts tons - - - - - - 862 - 
$ - ~ - - ~ - 3,449 
Diatomite..... tons 1,320 - -- 46 ~ - - 6 
52, 800 - - 1,920 - = - 190 
Feldspar....... tons - ~ 9,207 7,302 1,793 - - - 
$ 3 - 78, 853 61,665 6, 763 - - - 
Fluorspar...... tons - - - 150 - - ~ - 
- - - 2,100 - - - - 
Graphite...... tons - - 129 1,389 - = - - 
- ~ 6,426 64, 998 - - ~ ~ 
Grindstones (in- 
cludes pulp- tons 50 535 ~ - - - ~ 402 
stones, etc.). $ 1,762 27,091 - ~ - - = 17,625 
-Gypsum....... tons| -378, 287 30,398 - 33, 234 9, 657 - - 9,661 
$ 488,044) 104,709 - 141,389 81,553 ~ - 48,081 
Tron oxides 
(ochre)...... tons - - 4,798 - - - - 161 
a $ - - 64, 566 = - - = 1, 600 
Magnesitic 
dolomite.... $ = - 382,927 - = = = os 
Magnesium 
sulphate..... tons ~ - - - - ~ - 42 
$ = - - - = - - 1,100 
MCA ioe 6 sh Sere lb. - - 643,967) 1,236,302 - - -}. 115,000 
$ = - 85, 967 9,059 - - - 2,045 
Mineral 
waters. Imp. gal. - = 75, 665 21,770 - - - - 
= - 16,116 1,622 - ~ - = 
Phosphate ....tons - - 81 - = = - - 
$ - = 683 - - - ~ - 
Quartz........ tons 7,292 = 57,208] 89,838 931] 92,447 a 24,847 
- $ 12, 107 -| 229,817| 134,572 3,031] 88, 748 = 13,990 
‘SUS tons 42, 886 ~ ~ 276,751 1,664 452 - ~ 
2 $ 191,917 - -— | 1,734,196 20,137 8,703 - - 
: Silica brick... M 2, 159 é = 369 - - - - 
$ 71,215 - ~ 14,730 22 = = = 
o Soapstone..... $ - - 44,297 - = m= = = 
= Sodium 
- carbonate...tons - - = - - - 244 
. - - - - - - - 1,920 
Sodium : 
sulphate..... tons - - - - - 66, 821 - - 
=.§ ~ - = - a 587,986 ~ - 
Sulphur!....... tons - - 4,908 14,598 = - - 32,031 
- = - 50,398 145, 980 on - - 319, 124 
: eelIGea «5... ..>tODS - ~ - 13,934 - - = 25 
Ss $ - - -| 135,978 - - - 502 
a Voleanic dust.tons - - - - - 1 - 30 
2 - = a = - 20 - 600 


—————— | | | | SS Lf 


‘Totals, Oth ? 
— Nonstretait®, , | 817,845] 131,800] 5,896,376| 2,448,574] 111,484] 685,457] 3,449| 406, 77 


Ciay Propucts 
AND OTHER 


STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
. Brick— 
Soft Mud Pro- 
cess— 
a M 40 - 1,000 3,514 350 - - - 
$ 600 - 7,000 64, 642 4,005 - - = 
Common.. M 500 1,500 1,580 7,193 1,634 20 763 1,066 
$ 5,000 19,399 13,349 96,776 25,334 325 9,178 14, 224 


1 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in sulphuric acid made from 
waste smelter gases. 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1934—conc. 


‘ New 
Mineral. sei Bruns-- | Quebec. 
=e wick. 
Clay Products.— 
concluded. 
Brick—concluded. 
Stiff Mud Pro- 
cess (wire cut) — 
ACO. Ses. 545 267 7,637 
$ 11, 863 6, 846 157,078 
Common.. M 2,695 141 18, 404 
32, 924 2,239 267, 622 
Dry Press— 
HaCOn masa: M = - 610 
$ - ~ 15,951 
Common.. M - - - 
Faney or orna- 
mental 
rick. past. M = - - 
Sewer brick. M ~ - 
$ = = = 
Paving brick M - - - 
$ a = a 
Firebrick... M - - = 
$ x oa ms 
Fireclay....... tons 24 15 ~ 
230 601 - 
ao linieees cc tons = = 48 
$ - - 504 
Fireclay blocks 
and shapes.. $ 367 - - 
Structural Tile— 
Hollow 
blocks.....tons 1,068 151 13, 668 
$ 10,955 1276) 107,675 
Roofing tile. No. - - - 
Floor tile 
(quarries) sq.ft. = = - 
Dram tiles, os. M 96 3 540 
; $ Ree WA!) 142 14,191 
Sewer pipe, cop- 
ings, flue lin- 
ings, etc..... $ 91,724 - 48 952 
Pottery, glazed 
or unglazed.. $ - 29,394 
Bentonite...... tons - - - 
Other clay 
products..... $ 316 - = 
Totals, Clay 
Products... $ 157,158 59,897 632,322 
Other Structural 
Materials. 
Comments a0 brl. - — | 1,613,641 
i $ ~ — | 2,294, 847 
| Drycavepenes i ee tons 8,920 15,752 108, 690 
$ 67,954 126, 409 631, 984 
Sand and 
PTAC ees tons} 256,572} 568,064] 3,672,582 
$ 114,597 322, 238 980, 454 
Slates saden ce tons - - 306 
$ - - 458 
StONnG. sao tons 123,068 37,918} 1,199, 152 
$ Nin 161,182] 1,575,617 
Totals, Other 
Structural 
Materials... $ 353,868] 699,829 


Grand Totals 
(inCanadian 


Ontario. 


15,060 
311,490 
6,876 
97,323 


4, 836 
103,718 


2,046 
33,177 


226,005 
52,578 


9,790 


1,261, 006 


1,702, 128 
2,403,590 

191,041 
1,536, 289 


7,880,959 
1,821,689 
120 
600 
2,460,300 
1,965,507 


5,483,360) 7,727,675 


Mani- 
toba. 


160 
4,224 


4] 
2,412 


37,916 


181,166 
411, 247 

16,568 
163, 608 


334, 026 
95, 426 


43,127 
53,545 


723, 826 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


2,641 


90,997 


169, 033 


Alberta. 


3, 828 


1, 436 
10, 438 


47,763 
134, 585 


246,677 


163, 946 
326, 253 
7,455 
65, 697 


650, 232 
196, 898 


596, 952 


British 
Columbia. 


580 
20,786 
21,989 
7,176 
63 
1,578 

881 


194, 437 


122,345 
232,009 

19, 687 
153, 856 


958, 149 


217,057 


941,808 


Funds)..... $ |23,310,729| 2,156,151) 31, 269, 945)145,565,871| 9,776,934] 2,977, 061/20, 228, 851| 41, 206,965 
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Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 
principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zine and nickel- 
copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data 
include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries 
paid, and net value of sales, while this year there is added a special survey of expen- 
ditures for equipment, supplies, freight and insurance by the mining industry 
during 1934. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics beyond a summary 
of the production of individual minerals by approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the place which mining 
holds in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 


The values produced by the metallic industries given in Tables 6 and 7 are those 
reported by the operating companies, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by mine operators and the additional value obtained when the smelting 
of these ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual 
return to the different industries than do the values for the several metals in Table 2 
of this chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc and silver, the values are 
computed by using the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets. 
Furthermore, the production figures of Table 2 include all quantities shipped from - 
the mines, while metals absorbed in new metallurgical operations or remaining in 
stock at smelters and refineries are not included in the industrial figures of Tables 
6 and 7. On the other hand, some imported ores and concentrates are treated in 
Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works. The net value of the products 
of these plants includes, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these 
imported ores and to this extent the net sales shown in Tables 6 and 7 include 
products not of Canadian origin. Furthermore, up to and including 1930 the total 
value of Canadian mineral production as shown in Table 1 was computed with 
gold valued at the standard price of $20-671834 per fine oz., and thereafter at the 
same price plus the estimated amount of exchange equalization paid the producer, 
whereas the totals given in Tables 6 and 7 include the actual receipts for gold pro- 
duced as reported by the producers. For these reasons the industrial statistics are 
somewhat at variance with the figures representing the computed value of metallic 
mineral production. 


The total net value of products of the fuel industries in Table 7 is less than the 
total production of fuels in Table 2, because the net value of products of the industries 
is confined to that for which the operators receive some economic return, while the 
production of the fuel commodities includes all of those commodities produced, 
whether the producer actually receives payment in any form for them.or not. Thus 
in coal mining, the industrial values in Table 7 include only coal sold, supplied to 
employees for domestic consumption, or used in making coke and briquettes, whereas 
the figures of coal production as shown in Table 2 include, in addition to the above, 
coal consumed for power and other purposes in the coal-mining operations and also 
the difference between coal put on the bank and lifted from the bank. Petroleum 
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producers have a larger monetary return than the actual value of the petroleum 
produced because many oil wells also produce large quantities of natural gas. On 
the other hand, the natural gas industry receives a smaller return than the total 
value of all natural gas produced because some of the gas is produced by the petro- 
leum industry, because of leakage or other loss in piping gas to the consumers, and 
because a small amount of natural gas is produced by private individuals or groups 
from their own wells for their own consumption, without any industrial organization 
intervening between producer and consumer. 

For other non-metallic minerals (if the small production of peat normally 
included with fuels is deducted) and clay products and structural materials, returns 
to the producing industries are the same in each case as the total value of the mineral 
commodities produced. 


Subsection 1.—Principal Factors in the Mineral Industries. 


Capital.—In connection with the item of capital, operators are requested 
to report only the capital aciually invesied in ihe enterprises, including (1) present 
value of lands, buildings, plant, machinery and tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, 
supplies, finished products and ore on dump, and (3) cash, trading and operating 
accounts and bills receivable. It should be specially noted that no estimate of 
ore reserves is included in the capital. Indeed, capital expenditures in mining 
ventures are frequently very difficult to designate. or instance, purely exploratory 
workings might properly be charged to current expenses, but if these exploratory 
workings open up new ore resources and become the channel by which such ore 
is utilized, such workings become part of the productive plant and as such their 
cost is an item of capital. On the other hand, after an ore body is exhausted much 
of the mining plant has practically no resale value and for this reason many com- 
panies drastically write off the capital value of their plant during profitable years 
of operation. In these circumstances, the actual amount of capital employed 
in mining enterprises is uncertain and the figures of capital should be used with 
such reservations in mind. 


Employees.—Tables 6 and 7 which follow give the numbers of persons directly 
employed in the operating mineral industries. These figures, however, do not 
include those engaged in prospecting and exploration for individuals or small syndi- 
cates from whom no returns can be obtained, amounting probably in the aggregate 
to a considerable number. Neither do the figures include consulting geologists and 
mining engineers nor contract diamond drillers and their respective organizations. 


Commodities and Services Purchased.—In addition to the expenditures 
for remuneration of those directly employed in the mineral industries, statistics are 
collected annually of expenditures for fuel and electricity, but the figures given in 
Tables 6 and 7 are exclusive of the fuel and electricity used in metallurgical pro- 
cesses, such as reduction furnaces, electrolytic cells, etc. The mining industry 
expends annually large additional sums for the purchase of equipment, machinery, 
explosives and a great variety of other supplies, and for freight and insurance. 
In an attempt to obtain an estimate of these expenditures, firms engaged in the 
industry were circularized regarding such expenditures in 1934. Returns received 
covered fairly completely the operating firms in the metal-mining and fuel industries, 
but in the other groups of mineral industries, where there are many small operators 
of gravel pits, small quarries, etc., the returns were much less complete. Further- 
more, no attempt was made to reach prospectors and small development parties 
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whose expenditures in the aggregate, with so much exploratory activity as exists 
at present, would amount to a large sum. The figures resulting from this survey* 
must, therefore, be regarded as suggestive rather than by any means comprehetsive. 
The principal items of these expenditures may be summarized as follows:— 


PURCHASES BY THE CANADIAN MINING INDUSTRIES, BY COMMODITY 
ITEMS, 1934. 


Belting and rubber goods (belting of all kinds, rubber boots, hose, valves, etc.) .$ 690, 884 


Cars, locomotives and mechanical parts.........-. +0. e eee creer een eens 942,325 
Track materials (rails, fittings, switches, etc.)........ 6. .e eee e eee enter teens 605,717 
Explosives (powder, fuse, detonators)............+.e sere rece seen stent renee 5,310,932 
Mining machinery and parts (rock drills, HOIstss pulps, CLCa assets tee eel 3, 084,362 
Mill machinery, equipment and parts (crushing, grinding, screening, separating, 

EC EE ee a nea oe crac) raha oii oes, citeaeren vores clot anehs 215 '6 aye (nore eas 4,083, 185 
Smelter machinery, equipment and parts........-...6. 56s e sere etree eters 731, 282 
Miscellaneous machinery, tools, and parts (machine, blacksmith and carpenter 

BG Lee ae ee ea Too etek hs Calais de tha RAR eels os hole HRS 2,068, 640 
Electrical equipment, supplies, etc......... 60. c cece rete eee ener eter ete rees 2,342,920 
Were tinker, Ctl sc. ence hias <3 nts seve incre ene UR eep ras sees hee eh ens 4,153,615 
Building materials, other..........-.6 0. cece eee ere teen e eee renee eee e ees 1,437, 743 
Chemicals, flotation reagents, CtC.......... 6c e cece e ete e ter erence eee e nn eees 2,300, 504 
Refractories and smelter fluxes........... 0. c cece ence nent eee eee een n ees 2,376, 865 
Pipe, fittings, plumbing supplies, well CDSINGS; COrry 2h. «se oe Peewee Peete 1,965, 987 
Iron and steel, castings, bars, plates, bolts, WALES TOLE inctae ate ccs nei teclatein fe nie iate 3,955, 782 
Copper, brass, non-ferrous metal goods........-.-++-+es reer eee e sees ese n ees 481,133 
Motor ears, trucks and acceSsories.......... 6. eee eect e erent teen ents 407,090 
Ruel, tae! oils, In bricants 002.5. a dale ete eee de ee he de ea ele tee 9,322,350 
Blot rie iOOr cs aoc cects lean oune a Ate Bey cho ure hin ae ery ete ter 9,139,510 
Pree AIG OXDT OSS ecg co Scticgs 2 dong Winter a Ds wn pre mings Monn SF Phe Miele a siginse A 12, 048, 905 
Insurance (fire, workmen’s compensation, etC.).........+++- +e eee ere e serene 3,544, 869 

Toran (including other items not specified). ........--.+++++0++5 .$ 76,082,765 


The distribution of these expenditures by provinces was: Nova Scotia $5,488,030; 
New Brunswick $239,997; Quebec $9,713,823; Ontario $35,072,148; Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan combined $4,842,640; Alberta $3,195,534; and British Columbia 
$17,530,593. 


A summary of expenditures by leading industries follows :— 


PURCHASES OF THE CANADIAN MINING INDUSTRIES, BY INDUSTRIES, 1934. 


Amount. Percentage. - 


Pesan ae oo eo ck sede eine as ce map ents ee nei $ 23,993, 873 31-5 
Copper-gold-silver mining and BYeltihigrn, 2a. sls ek ee ete chegs atwie= 9,777,335 12-8 
Nickel-copper mining and smelting.........--.++.eeseeer sree esetees 16,170,299 21:3 
Silver-lead-zinec mining and smelting..........-.6--0+eeeereeeeereee 10, 424, 827 13-7 
Totals, Metal Mining and Smelting.........-..++++++:- $ 60,979,181 80-1 
OAT TONNE fees oesee bec eewit os tear een cee theme opie Hrme see $ 8,560,411 11:3 
Totals, Coal Mining, Oil and Gas...........-.+++++++:- $ 9,626,960 12-7 
Totals, Other Non-Metallic IMinoralsas asoon Mie. = o> $ 2,907,597 3:8 
Totals, Clay Products and Structural Materials........ $ 2,569,027 3-4 
GRAND ToTAlLs.......- oka paae Aea aetce Bhlomeraceaup ie a aie $ 76,082,765 100-0 


* The results of this survey are given in the ‘‘Special Report on the Consumption of Supplies by the 
Canadian Mining Industry, 1984’’, published by and obtainable from the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subsection 2.—Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years. 


Growth, 1922-26.—From 1922 to 1929, the output of the mineral industries 
(see Table 6) increased by 72 p.c., capital investment by 76 p.c., employment by 
53 p.c., and the salaries and wages by 65 p.c. Progress was most rapid in the 
metallic mineral industries, where the expansion in net production amounted to 
170 p.c. with proportionate increases in capital and employment. The period from 
1922 to 1929 was marked by a rising cycle of activity in construction. This is 
reflected in the expansion of industries engaged in the production of clay products 
and other structural materials. The output of this group of industries increased by 
47 p.c. during the period, while, within the group, progress was much greater in 
industries producing cement, gravel and stone than in the clay products industries. 
The group of non-metallic mineral industries remained relatively stationary in 
contrast to the other two main groups during this period of rapid expansion. This 
may be attributed to the fact that coal mining is the predominant industry in the non- 
metallic group and, under increasing competition from oil fuels and hydro-electric 
power, did not participate in the general industrial expansion of the period. 


Developments since 1929.—Since 1929 the mining industry in Canada has 
been affected by the world-wide economic disturbances, accompanied by a very 
drastic decline in the prices of most of the principal metals, especially copper, lead, 
zine and silver. In the case of gold, on the other hand, since 1931 the price has 
risen to a level about 69 p.c. above that formerly prevailing. Under the influence 
of the early decline in base-metal prices, the value of the net production of the 
metallic mineral industries declined by 27 p.c. from 1929 to 1932, with a decline 
of 29 p.c. in employees and 30 p.c. in salaries and wages paid. But, since the higher 
price for gold stimulated its production and the readjustment of costs stabilized 
the base-metal industries, metal production has expanded again, the net sales in 
1934 being 14-6 p.c. above those of 1929, employees 9-7 p.c. above, and salaries and 
wages 1-0 p.c. above 1929. While industrial statistics for 1935 are not yet avail- 
able, the production figures for this latest year indicate a continued rapid growth 
in metal production. Doubtless, in reaching this new record the influence of gold 
is important through increased production, higher value, and its association with 
other metals, especially copper. However, in 1934 and 1935, not only gold but 
nickel, copper, lead and zinc were all produced in Canada in larger quantities than 
ever before, from which it must be concluded that the producers of these metals are 
able to operate profitably at even the low prices prevailing for copper, lead and zinc. 


Among the non-metallic industries the demand for coal declined owing to 
reduced requirements in industrial and transportation activities. Similarly, the 
demand for asbestos and gypsum was affected by the lower level of industrial and 
construction operations. Salt was an exception to the general rule, as its production 
was well maintained throughout, partly owing to its increased consumption in 
certain chemical industries. Indeed, the net sales of the salt-producing industry 
increased each year from 1929 to 1932 to a level about 23 p.c. above that of 1929. 
Taking the group of non-metallic industries as a whole, net sales declined by 32 p.c. 
from 1929 to 1932, employment by 21 p.c. and salaries and wages by 36 p.c. Net 


Le, 
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sales in 1934 increased by 11-4 p.c. from the low point of 1932, while there was 
a change to an upward trend in employment also in the latest year. 


The production of clay products and other structural materials is directly 
dependent upon construction activities within Canada. During the early years of 
the depression, these activities were partly maintained by governmental relief 
projects and by the carrying to completion of some large operations which had 
commenced before 1930. Asa result, construction reached its lowest level in Canada 
during 1933, and the group of industries producing clay products and other structural 
materials was at a lower level of operations in that year than in any other year 
recorded since 1921. From 1929 to 1933 there was a decline of 71 p.c. in net sales, 
69 p.c. in employees, 74 p.c. in salaries and wages and 76 p.c. in expenditures for 
fuel and electricity, a large item in the cost of production in these industries. How- 
ever, construction was more active in Canada in 1934 than in 1933 (see p. 476) 
and this increased activity was accompanied by a welcome change to a rising trend 
in the production of clay products and other structural materials. 


6.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 


Groups, 1921-34, and by Provinces, 1934. 


BI Salari Hien re 
ants F alaries ectricity 
Group and Year. or ASS ital e Employees. an for Heat ee > 
Mines.4 pO yee Wages. and nears = 
Power.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Mertatuic MINERALS. 
Lei be 15 2s SRP eI RE Rg 411] 200,007,449 12,133] 16,232,998}  3,914,6153) 48, 133,974 
ALOR. as i er iad ea ae 436] 165,975,343 13,138] 18,361,667]  1,649,8563] 60,347,043 
ML OMME Scie aie see sles occ thee: 1,683] 240,889, 284 16,472} 25,794,032} 7,904,820] 68,612,936 
UTA bc es a a A ol 1,637] 281, 828, 285 19,809] 29,692,896} 7,788,506] 86,825,610 
Led soc sine Oe nail Raia aa 1,659] 290,534, 965 20,664] 32,732,782) 8,721,063] 105,700,838 
Meee re. 2, Joh an eee 1,504) 320,248, 840 23,742} 36,033,798) 10,023,885) 115,939,119 
EAS. 5 stl Sige aa a 517} 335,708, 206 26,343] 40,284,887) 10,411,397] 121,062,811 
SUS AS 548] 435,327, 646 28,582} 44,687,131] 9,756,573] 140,770,772 
JOR) > See ae See ee 528] 427,498,173 31,125) 50,279,511] 11,221,987] 163,050,366 
LD oi eM A ea ea 352| 427,439, 265 30,623} 48,851,303] 11,323,313] 137,015,8924 
PRAM By 52 is ees See bats e Jeol 327] 390, 908, 034 25,434) 41,829,288) 10,340,523] 132,382,514 
ES: A SO ge Og oe ee ena 330) 269, 180, 464 21,931] 34,983,704; 8,551,463] 119,790,072 
IG oles toes cles ad nels 402] 406,998, 952 25,443] 37,937,871] 7,084,253] 150,145,926 
“SUBSE 10 geo Se a a 636] 465, 583, 818 34,143] 50,818,448) 9,144,600) 186,785,532 
Non-Merauuic MinERALS 
PORES osc disc cooiala te sions 5,390] 265,701, 593 37,713] 52,292,357]  4,881,440%| 87,842, 682 
YA oe Ra a 5,409] 232,888, 769 37,958] 45,225,900) 4,028,7843} 82,976,794 
ED. ce eee 5,424) 243,105, 227 39,060} 53,428,264) 6,422,352) 88,486,2314 
ASS Ue ene ene eee 5, 206) 259,360, 944 33,831] 41,933,916] 5,788,085} 68,639,0684 
“DED. one Dts ae ee ele 5,810} 253,023, 646 31,560] 40,032,918} 5,685,294] 69,181,0574 
ES Sr 5,701] 274,109, 129 36,166} 44,379,854) 6,535,609} 81,652,4214 
VS oe ras 5, 633] 279.737,591 37,949] 48,273,491] 5,402,897] 85,205,431 
0 ere 5,416] 295,725,531 39,086) 54,089,011} 5,824,098! 89,312,961 
UE Stic oa ae a 5,494) 317,302, 496 40,080} 55,602,313) 6,033,773} 93,596,188 
J = ee eee 5,191] 328,775,596 38,355] 47,852,675) 5,785,483) 80,063,355 
JD. te 5,374! 325, 168,359 34,075} 36,031,233} 4,870,674] 61,629,210 
uo 5, 246] 302, 294, 837 31,654) 29,918,319] 4,497,602] 54,389, 856 
MME oh ces cece sesccs 5,327} 283,796,7834 30,532} 27,309,607) 4,695,254) 54,912.205 
ee 5,605! 263, 120,280 32,195! 31,763,492! 5,219,565! 60,580,554 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 356. 
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6.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, 1921-34, and by Provinces, 1934—concluded. 


Group and Year. 


Ciay Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Grand ‘Totals, Mineral 


Industries— 


Alberta eae een. ee 


Plants 
or 
Mines.! 


No. 


Capital 
Employed. 


93, 805, 112 
94, 830, 711 
94,842,501 
91,254,717 
88,516, 534 
94,392,039 
98, 627, 203 
110, 914, 805 
122, 220,364 
131,204, 998 
125, 983, 627 
113,736,272 
109, 496, 612 
102,319, 089 


509,514, 154 
493, 694, 823 
578,837, 012 
632, 443, 946 
632,075,145 
688, 750, 008 
714, 073, 006 
841, 967,982 
867, 021, 033 
887, 420, 859 
842, 060, 024 
685, 211,573 
809,292,3474 


831, 023, 187 


55, 799, 825 
5,090, 927 
132, 819, 808 
323,309,378 
36,329, 062 
11, 107, 998 
108, 786,069 
144, 025,741 
13, 754,379 


Employees. 


69, 804 
62,249 
66,952 
64,328 
65, 090 
77,931 
84,674 
89, 448 
95,102 
89, 200 
72,809 
61,476 
63, 334 


73,505 


13, 500 
1,722 

10,362 
22,033 
1,948 

1,461 

9, 843 

12,270 
366 


1 Exclusive of fuel and electricity used in metallurgical processes. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


10, 636, 285 
11, 438, 934 
12,112,581 
11, 160, 609 
12,337, 418 
13, 803, 161 
15, 662,514 
17,177, 880 
18, 608, 687 
17,271,354 
14. 108,778 
6,870, 026 
4,784,327 
5,544, 246 


79,161, 646 
75,026,501 
91,334, 877 
82, 787,421 
85,103,118 
94, 216,813 
104, 220,892 
115, 954, 022 
124, 490,511 
113,975,332 
91, 969, 299 
71, 772, 649 
70, 031, 805 


88,126, 186 


13,594, 114 
1,276,770 
10,492, 169 
32,619, 846 
2,796,454 
1, 257, 282 
9,792,297 
15, 482, 102 


815, 152] | 


Fuel and 
Electricity 
for Heat 
and 
Power.! 


5,489,1278 
5,417,9248 
6,930, 164 
6,010, 861 
6,159, 443 
6, 958, 810 
7,145,990 
7,851,330 
9,495, 825 
7,957,397 
6,298,151 
3,427,419 
2,245,397 
2,838,327 


14,285,182 
11,096,564 
21, 257,336 
19,587, 452 
20,565,800 
23,518,304 
22,960, 284 
23, 432, 001 
26,751,585 
25, 066,193 
21,509,348 
16,476,484 
14, 024,904 


17, 202, 492 


2,532, 500 
98, 213 

3, 429, 003 
6,039, 605 
456,172 
285, 161 
888, 005 
3,389, 259 
84,574 


Net 
Sales .2 


34,737,428 
39,534, 741 
37,751,381 
35,380, 869 
37, 649, 234 
39,959,398 
44,809,419 
49,737,181 
58, 534, 834 
53,727,465 
44,158,295 
22,398, 283 
16, 696, 687 
19, 286,761 


170,714, 084 
182,858,578 
194,850,5484 
190,845,5474 
212,531,1294 
237,550,9384 
251, 077, 661 
279,820,914 
315,181,388 
270,806, 7124 
238,170,019 
196,578, 211 
221, 754,818 


266, 652, 847 


21,773,899 
2,137, 835 
35.322, 932 
140, 857,001 
8, 696, 985 
3,055, 611 
19,056,775 
34, 661,029 
1,090, 780 


2 Gross value less freight and 
3 Electricity was not in- 


treatment charges and less value of ores charged in the case of smelters. 
4 Revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


cluded in 1921 and 1922. 


Subsection 3.—The Principal Mineral Industries. 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1933 and 1934 is presented in Table 7. 
largest labour force but is being rapidly overtaken by gold mining and, since employ- 
ment in the latter industry is much less subject to seasonal fluctuations, its expen- 
ditures on salaries and wages are greater than those of the coal-mining industry. 
The smelting and refining industry was third in the number of its employees and 
in salaries and wages paid. 


Coal mining has the 
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7.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 


Industries, 1933 and 1934. 


Capital 
Employed. 


10, 402,705 
14,315,701 
158,599, 931 
214, 068,359 
40, 228, 626 
39,892,387 
3,365, 755 
5,102,491 
17,705,026 
12, 923 , 827 
30, 048, 125 
31, 685, 426 
563,500 
1,548, 205 
146, 085, 284 
146, 047, 422 


496,998, 952 
465,583,818 


125,740,790 
118, 274, 406 
80,937,170 
70, 767, 123 
36,972,528 
35, 408, 801 


Employees. 


No. 


454 
615 
12, 823 
17,762 
2,841 
3, 169 
242 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


704,151 
1,027,569 
20, 536, 012 
27, 156, 887 
3,938,778 
4,869,801 
322,281 
361,726 
1,501,012 
1,935, 284 
2,518, 181 
4,375, 702 
14,275 
32,273 
8,403, 181 
11,059, 206 


37,937,871 
50, 818, 448 


22,378, 736 
25,662,591 
1,650,815 
1,789,811 
773,734 
1,072,617 


Fuel and 
Electricity 
for Heat 


and 


Power.! 


$ 


35, 165 
76,615 
3,330, 137 
4,249,296 
404, 625 
542,670 
83,565 
85, 685 
284, 277 
389,276 
152, 984 
233,963 
ATS 
2,383 
2,792,3224 
3,564,7124 


7, 084, 253 


Net 
Sales.! 


1,218, 250 
1,260, 483 
69, 151,535 
83,761, 440 
7,707,270 
8,265,071 
1,071, 602 
1,380,318 
7,569, 867 
8,885, 081 
6, 108,325 
11,606, 713 
343 

15,739 
57,318,7342 
71,610,6872 


150,145,926 


9,144,600) 186,785,532 


3,214, 632 
3,448, 787 
53, 994 
67,341 
136, 278 
168, 338 


33, 805, 148 
39,394,294 
7,725,951 
7,569, 935 
3,562,170 
3, 622,722 


Plants 
Industry and Year. 
Mines.5 
No. 
Mertauuic MINERALS. 
Alltayial cold... 005... 1933 74 
1934 93 
Auriferous quartz....... 1933 216 
1934 416 
Copper-gold-silver....... 1933 29 
1934 23 
Silver-cobalt.:...:...... 1933 14 
1934 16 
Silver-lead-zine......... 1933 43 
1934 60 
Nickel-copper........... 1933 7 
1934 7 
Miscellaneous metals... .1933 5 
1934 7 
Smelting and refining. . .1933 14 
1934 14 
Totals, Metatlic 
Minerals......... 1933 402 
1934 636 
Non-MEtrTA.tuic MINERALS. 
Fuels. 
(CLES, ae 1933 547 
1934 534 
INCA TERE U0) roi 1933 2,515 
1934 2,682 
HEC ETOICUI, 5555 oc can. +: 1933 2,128 
1934 2,219 
mocais,, Huels. i... .. 1933 5,190 
1934 5,435 
Other Non-Metallic 
Minerals. 
Abrasives (natural)..... 1933 10 
1934 12 
PDERLOS at fos ttl Be... 1933 8 
1934 8 
Feldspar and quartz... .1933 28 
1934 51 
ROMS SHINING ocd Sinise diosa oe? 1933 16 
1934 14 
MPOn Oxides... 25... os aes. 1933 4 
1934 4 
LUT Co Aa lea a a 1933 15 
1934 16 
RUG MEINE cl, 5 cies 1933 i) 
1934 9) 
Tale and soapstone...... 1933 7 
1934 8 
Miscellaneous’........... 1933 40 
1934 48 
Totals, Other Non- Tre 
Metallic Minerals..... 1933 137 
1934 170 
Totals, Non- a 
Metallic Minerals... ses 5,327 
1934 


243, 650, 488 
224, 450,330 


58,556 
234,776 
21,109,9678 
21,816,350 
1,148,792 
1,310, 182 
8,769, 564 
7,352,562 
156,551 
172,730 
312,396 
139,716 
3,708, 358 
3,711,598 
684,375 
640, 194 
4,202,736 
3,291, 842 


40,146,2955 
38, 669, 950 


283,796, 7835 


5,605) 263,120, 280 


297 
393 


3,072 
3,737 


30,532 
32,195 


24, 803 , 285 


28,525,019 


241,999 
371,762 


2,506,322 
3,238,473 


27,309, 697 
31, 763, 492 


3,404, 904 
3,684, 466 


1,290,350 
1,535,099 


4,695,254 
5, 219,565 


45,093, 269 
50,586, 951 


60, 927 
102, 008 
5,211,177 
4,936,326 
402,937 
629, 546 
675, 822 
863,776 
53,450 
66, 166 
49 , 284 
97,071 
1,939, 874 
1,954, 953 
190, 836 
180,777 
1, 234, 629 
1, 162, 980 


9,818,936 
9,993, 603 


54,912, 205 
69,580,554 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 358. 
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7.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 
Industries, 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


Fuel and 
Plants Canital Salaries | Electricity Net 
Industry and Year. or Kon MA a Employees. and for Heat Sales.! 
et Mines.5 Breyer Wages. and 
Power.! 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ciay PrRopucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS, 
Clay Products. 
Brick, tile and sewer 
DIpe. sees She eed 933 152} 23,760,177 1,195} 1,011,747 366,685) 2,062,388 
1934 144] 22,633, 285 1,444 1, 165, 740 547,347 2,458, 826 
Stoneware and pottery. .1933 5 451,703 117 90, 146 10, 636 200, 447 
1934 5 413,522 128 97, 237 11,385 221,584 
Totals, Clay Pro- 
ucts. AHee. tee: 1933 157) 24,211,880 ol2|— 151015893 311,021) . 2,202,800 
1934 149} 23,046, 807 1,572] 1,262,977 558,732] 2,680,410 
Other Structural Materials 
Cement: £2.55) 32 1933 12] 54,403,379 740 781, 746 982,087} 4,536,935 
1934 11] 53,413,000 860} 1,009,686] 1,206,550} 5,667,946 
Lime g4: #64: 2. Rah. 1933 60 8,920,042 696 480, 833 473,125 2,432,306 
1934 58] 8,497,895 737 535, 492 606,335] 2,745,797 
Sand and gravel......... 1933 4,598} 6,203,113 2,726] 1,169,079 129,410] 4,464,285 
19384 4,768 4,377,551 1,911 1, 236,819 155, 194 4,035,477 
LONG os... adoee eo eaetiae 1933 317] 15,758,198 1,885} 1,250,776 283,454) 3,000,326 
1934 425] 12,983,836 2,087} 1,499,272 311,516) 45 187,181 
Totals, Other Structural 
Materials............. 1933 4,987| 85,284,732 6,047} 3,682,4341 1,868,076] 14,433,852 
1934 5,262) 79,272,282 5,595] 4,281,269] 2,279,595) 16,606,351 
Totals, Structural Ma- 
terials and Clay Pro- 
GUcts.4 os. eas 1933 5,144] 109, 496, 612 7,909] 4,784,327) 2,245,397] 16,696,687 
1934 5,411] 192,319, 089 7,167) 5,544,246) 2,838,327] 19,286,761 
Grand Totals, Mineral 
Industries........... 1933 10,873] 800,292,3475 63,334) 70,031,805) 14,024,904) 221,754,818 
1934 11, 652) 831,023,187 73,505) 88,126,186) 17,202,492] 266,652,847 


1 Value of shipments by mine operators and of products sold by metallurgical works, less estimated 
cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated, irrespective of their origin. The major part of the value 
of ores treated is included as products of mines and mills, but there is necessarily a lag between production 
of ores and sales of smelter products, while some imported ores are also treated in Canadian smelters. 
? Value added by smelting and refining. 3 Includes a small production of peat, normally included 
in fuels. 4 Exclusive of fuel and ‘electricity used in metallurgical processes. 5 Revised since 
publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 75 years. During the last 
half of the 19th century production was chiefly from placer operations in British 
Columbia and Yukon, while during the present century there has been a rapid 
growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of gold in 
association with other metals. -Gold production in Canada attained its earlier 
maximum in 1900, when the Yukon production reached its highest point and 
1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were produced. The quantities and values of gold produced 
in Canada are given by provinces for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 8 and 9. 
The official estimate for 1935 is 3,283,121 fine oz. 
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In 1931 the value of gold produced in Canada exceeded that of coal for the first 
time. Producers of gold have benefited in recent years not only from the general 
decline in the prices of other commodities, with a consequent reduction in their 
operating costs, as well as an increase in the purchasing power of their product, 
but also from the rise in the price of gold in the world market. Under the stimulus 
of higher prices, prospecting for gold has been more active during the past four years 
than ever before. Favourable results from these activities, with new mines coming 
into production and expansion in numerous producing mines, give every prospect 
for a continued increase in gold production. 


Ontario.—Although gold was first discovered in 1866 in Hastings Co. and 
was later found.and worked at. many points from there to the lake of the Woods 
in the west, a distance of roughly 900 miles, no permanent gold-mining industry was 
established until 1911, when the Porcupine Camp was opened up. Soon afterwards 
the discovery of gold in the Kirkland Lake area, on what is now the Wright-Har- 
greaves Mine, led to the development of this second camp. The Lake Shore mine 
in this camp has latterly had a larger production than that of any other Canadian 
gold mine. Active prospecting and development have been carried on during recent 
years in a number of Precambrian areas in Ontario. In addition to the older camps 
of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake, producing mines are now established in the Michi- 
picoten district, in the district east of lake Nipigon, at Matachewan and in the 
district of Patricia in the northwestern part of the province. 


British Columbia.—The discovery of gold in paying quantities was an 
epoch-making event in the history of British Columbia. In the late ’50’s, alluvial 
gold was discovered along the Thompson river and in 1858 the famous Fraser river 
rush took place. ke extraordinarily rich deposits of Williams and Lightning creeks, 
in the Cariboo district, were discovered in 1860 and three years later the area had a 
production of alluvial gold valued at.$4,000,000. In the northern part of the prov- 
ince, the Atlin division of the Cassiar district was prospected in 1892. Then the 
introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production until 1902, 
when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 fine oz. 
The copper-gold ores of the Rossland and Yale Boundary districts, of the Britannia 
mine on Howe sound, of mines in the Anyox section and the ores of the Premier 
mine on the Portland canal were largely responsible for the gold from lode mining. 
Production in British Columbia reached a peak of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913. Asa 
result of the higher price of gold, production in the province has recovered from 
160,069 fine oz. in 1931 to 296,196 fine oz. in 1934 and the estimate for 1935 is 
389,690 fine oz. The mines of the Bridge River district, including the Pioneer, 
Bralorne and others, are contributing to this current expansion. Placer prospecting 
in British Columbia has experienced a distinct revival since 1932, especially in 
the Stikine, Liard, Cariboo and Atlin districts. 


Yukon.—The discovery of gold in the Yukon River valley was reported in 
1869, and bar-mining on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing 
profit between 1881 and 1886. Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in 
creeks of the Klondike river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is 
now Dawson city, and one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. 
The richest streams in the district were Bonanza creek and its principal tributary, 
the Eldorado. There is still a considerable production of gold from alluvial 
operations principally in the form of dredging. 
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Nova Scotia.—Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after 
the discovery gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; 
an annual, though until recently declining, output has been reported since that 
time. However, since 1933, gold-mining activities were again more widespread 
with the industry showing signs of a general revival. 


Quebec.— Although Quebec produced gold as early as 1823, production con- 
sisted only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zine 
ores of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district and from the gravels of the Chaudiére 
river. Important discoveries of copper-gold deposits, however, were more recently 
made at Rouyn, in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent to the Kirkland 
Lake district of Ontario. Smelting facilities became available for this region as 
the result of the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927. The oper- 
ation of this smelter, together with the development of gold properties in the north- 
western part of the province, has established Quebec as the second largest gold- 
producing province. The main source is the copper-gold ores of the Noranda 
mine but there is also an expanding production from auriferous-quartz properties 
in the same general section of the province. . 


Manitoba.—The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known — 
since before the War but continuous production is a post-war development. The 
major part of the gold of the province is produced as a by-product from the Flin 
Flon smelter which treats copper-zinc ores. However, an expanding production 
is coming from auriferous-quartz operations in the Rice Lake and Beresford Lake 
areas east of lake Winnipeg and the newer Gods Lake area in the northeastern 
part of the province. 


8.—Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-35. 
Nore.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 


Year. oe Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. ec Alberta. es a Yukon. Total. 


oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 


LOTS 7,781 613 2,062 = = 19 | 238,496 | 224,197 473,159 
1912 eee 4,385 642 86,523 = = 73 | 251,815 | 268,447 611,885 
LONS seer 2,174 701 |} 219,801 = - - | 297,459 | 282,838 802,973 
1914.... 2,904 1,292 | 268,264 = = 48 | 252,730 | 247,940 773,178 
1913235 6, 636 1,099 | 406,577 = = 195 | 273,376 | 230,173 918,056 
1916), ..5. 4,562 1,034 | 492,481 = = 82 | 219,633 | 212,700 930,492 
LO (eee 2,210 1,511 |} 423.261 440 = - | 183,742] 177,667 738,831 
NOUS ieee 1,176 1,939 | 411,976 1,926 = 27 | 180,163 | 102,474 699, 681 
LOLS oe 850 1,470 | 505,739 724 = 24 | 167,252 90,705 766, 764 
19202 690 955 | 564,995 781 = - | 124,808 72,778 765,007 
NOPD Wiis ie 439 635 | 708,213 207 = 49 | 150,792 65,994 926,329 
1922.... 1,042 - |1,000,340 156 | = - | 207,370 54,456 | 1,268,364 
1923.... 655 667 | 971,704 31 = - | 200,140 60,144 | 1,233,341 
1924... 1,047 883 |1, 241,728 1, 180 - - | 245,719 34,825 | 1,525,382 
L265) ra: 1,626 1,602 |1, 461,039 4,424 = -— | 219,227 47,817 | 1,735,735 
1926.... 1,678 3,680 |1,497, 215 188 os - | 225,866 25,601 | 1,754,228 
102 (erat 3,151 8,331 {1,627,050 182 = 42 | 183,094 30,935 | 1,852,785 
1928.... 1,290 60,006 |1,578, 434 19,813 = 68 | 196,617 34,364 | 1,890,592 
L920 feras 2,687 90,798 |1, 622,267 22,455 - 5 | 154,204 35,892 | 1,928,308 
1930.... 1,272 | 141,747 1,736,012 |. 23,189 = - | 164,331 35,517 | 2,102,068 
1938 460 | 300,075 |2,085,814 | 102,969 = 195 | 160,069 44,310 | 2,693,892 
1932... 964 | 401,105 |2,280,105 | 122,507 11 83 | 199,004 40,608 | 3,044,387 
1933... 1,382 | 382,886 |2,155,519 | 125,310 5,400 324 | 238,995 39,493 | 2,949,309 
1934... 3.525 | 390.097 {2,105,339 | 132,321 5,405 393 | 296,196 38,798 | 2,972,074 
19351... 9,328 | 470,471 |2,220,171 | 145,469 11,934 150 | 389,690 35,908 | 3,283,121 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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9.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-35. 


Norr.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 


(From 1911 to 1931, inclusive, values calculated on basis | fine 0z.=$20-671834. Since then, at world prices 
in Canadian funds.) 


British 


Year. | Nova | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Saskat- | Alberta. o | Yukon. Total. 
Scotia. chewan. Columbia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1911....| 160,854 12,672 42,625 - - 207| 4,930, 145| 4,634,574] 9,781,077 
1912....| 90,638 13,270] 1,788,596 - - 1,509] 5,205,485] 5,549,296) 12,648,794 
1913....] 44,935 14,491] 4,543,690 - - — | 6,149,027] 5,846,780) 16,598,923 
1914....] 60,031 26,708) 5,545,509 - - 992) 5,224,393] 5,125,374) 15,983,007 
1915....| 137,180 22,720] 8,404, 693 - - 4,026] 5,651,184} 4,758,098] 18,977,901 
1916....| 94,305 21,375]10, 180,485 - - 1,695] 4,540,216] 4,396,900] 19,234,976 
1917....| 45,685 31,235] 8,749,581 9,095 - - | 2,764,693] 3,672,703] 15,272,992 
1918....| 24,310 40,083] 8,516,299 39,814 - 558| 3,724,300] 2,118,325] 14,463, 689 
1919... .| 17,571 30,388] 10, 454,553 14, 966 - 500| 3,457,406] 1,875,039] 15,850,423 
1920....| 14,263 19, 742|11,679, 483 16,145 - - | 2,580,010] 1,504,455] 15,814,098 
poet... 91075 13, 127/14, 640, 062 4,279 ~ 1,013] 3,117,147] 1,364,217] 19,148,920 
19223.4..| 21,540 — |20, 678, 862 3,225 - - | 4,286,718] 1,125,705) 26,116,050 
1923....] 13,540 13 , 788|20, 086, 904 641 - - | 4,137,261] 1,248,287] 25,495,421 
1924....| 21,643 18, 253] 25, 668, 795 24,393 - - | 5,079,462| 719,897] 31,532,443 
1925....| 33,612 33, 116|30, 202,357 91,452 - - | 4,531,824| 988,465} 35,880,826 
1926....] 34,687 76, 072/30, 950, 180 3, 886 - - | 4,669,065} 529,220) 36,263,110 
1927....| 65,137| 172, 217/33, 634, 108 3,762 - 868] 3,784,889| 639,483} 38,300, 464 
1928....| 26,667| 1,240,434/32,629,126] 409,571 - 1,406 4 9¢4 434} 710.367 39, 082, 005 
1929... | 55,545) 1,876,961/33,535,234] 464,186 - 103 3.187.680 741,954] 39,861, 663 
1930....| 26,295] 2,930, 170/35,886,552| 479,359 - ee RG 734,202} 43,453,601 
3,397, 023 

1931....] 9,920] 6,471, 075/44, 980,280) 2,220,512 - 4,205] 3,451,865] 955,539] 58,093,396 
1932... | 22,634] 9,417,572/53,534, 743] 2,876,350 258 1,949] 4,672,429] 953,438] 71,479,373 
1933....| 39,525/10, 950, 539/61, 647,843] 3,583,866) 154,440 9,267| 6,835,257| 1,129,500] 84,350, 237 
1934....| 121, 613]13, 458,347|72, 634,195] 4,565,075| 186,472 13, 558/10, 218, 762| 1,338,531] 102,536,553 
19351.,..| 328, 252/16, 555, 874/78, 127,817] 5,119,054) 419,957 5, 279/13, 713,191] 1,263,603] 115,533,027 


1 Preliminary figures. 


World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining indus- 


try of the world since the discovery of America may refer to four successive periods. 
During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual production averaged 
nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colombia swelled the 
average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine oz. per year. 


The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. ‘The average annual production during the period 
was 565,500 fine oz. 


The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remarkable 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. The 
annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in the last 
decade it declined to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed 
chiefly by the United States, Australia and Russia. 
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In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the outstanding 
features were the entry of South Africa as an important and later as the leading 
producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 6,320,000 
fine oz. in 1891 and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when 23,010,000 fine 
oz. were produced. Thereafter, the great increase in wages and in the other costs of 
production of an article of fixed value brought about a steady decline to a minimum 
production of 15,576,000 fine oz. in 1922. However, the notable decline in general 
commodity price levels which occurred in 1921 and 1922 again reduced the costs 
of gold production and the industry responded with a distinctly upward trend 
thereafter throughout the 1920’s. The increased price of gold since 1930 has 
accelerated the expansion in world production during recent years with all previous 
records being exceeded. The annual world production for this period is shown 
in Table 10. 


19.—Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1934. 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


—eerv—“—*€"SSs—$—$—‘woss0MS09M$M0m9mas$@RsSs 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value.! Year. | Quantity. Value.! 


an © | an SSL he SS ee ee eee 


oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

189122. 2 6,320,194] 130,650,000) 1906..... 19,471,080) 402,503,000} 1921..... 16,006, 695] 330,887,771 
1892 er 7,094,266] 146,651,500)) 1907..... 19,977,260] 412,966, 600] 1922..... 15,576,270] 321,990,089 
1893 25,7 7,618,811} 157,494, 800] 1908..... 21,422,244) 422,837,000] 1923..... 17,977,807] 371, 634, 253 
1894s 8,764,362) 181,175,600] 1909..... 21,965,111) 454,059,100! 1924..... 18, 667,063] 385,882,387 
L895 e5 9,615,190] 198,763,600} 1910..... 22,022,180} 455,239,100} 1925..... 18,734,102] 387,268, 260 
1896...... 9,783,914) 202,251,600} 1911..... 22,397,136} 462,989,761} 1926..... 19,251,794] 397,969, 883 
189728 11,420,068} 236,073, 700! 1912..... 22,605,068) 467,288, 2031 1927..... 19,180,231] 396,490,561 
1898 ease? 13,877,806] 286,879, 700] 1913..... 22,928,579] 473,975,794l] 1928..... 19,399,124) 400,995,484 
1899...... 14, 837,775] 306,724,100] 1914..... 21,875,618) 452,209, 154]] 1929..... 19,585,536) 404,968,955 
1900...... 12,315,135] 254,576,300] 1915..... 23,010,348) 475,666,106] 1930..... 20, 836,318] 430,724,934 
1901232 12, 625,527 260,992,900} 1916..... 22,400,370] 463,056,748] 1931..... 22,329,525) 461,592,277 
LODD ser ee 14,354, 680] 296,737,600] 1917..... 20,457,475] 422,893,501! 1932..... 24,150,761] 499, 240, 663 
1903Rea 15, 852,620) 327,702,700] 1918..... 18,701,294} 386,590, 027]| 1933..... 25,367,395] 524,390, 432 
190477582 16, 804,372) 347,377,200] 1919..... 17,376,201] 359,197, 954l| 1934..... 27,930,463] 977,566, 205 
1905.5..22: 18,396,451 380, 288,300 1920. 2222 16, 180,273] 333,442,345 


1 At $20-67+- per oz. fine prior to 1934; at $35 per oz. fine in 1934. 


In 1934 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 10,479,857 fine oz. or 37-5 p.c., U.S.S.R. (Russia) with 4,262,770 
fine oz. or 15-3 p.c., Canada with 2,969,680* fine oz. or 10-6} p.c. and United States 
with 2,741,706 fine oz. or 9-8 p.c. As Australia, Rhodesia, British West Africa 
and British India were also important producers, about 58-7 p.c. of the world 
production of 1934 was produced in the British Empire. 


Detailed statistics of world gold production for 1933 and 1934 appear on p. 363. 


Subsection 2.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. The development of the silver-lead 
deposits of British Columbia largely accounted for an increase to a production 


* The revised figure for Canadian gold production in 1934 is 2,972,074 fine oz. 


_ | This percentage, derived from world production as reported by the Director of the United States 
Mint, is slightly less than that derived from estimates of the Imperial Institute as given on p. 341. 
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11.—Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Countries, 
calendar years 1933 and 1934. 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Country. 


NortTH 
AMERICA— 
United 


Totals5.... 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND 
West INDIES? 


SoutH 


Venezuela. . 


Totals. ... 


Eurore— 
Czecho- 
slovakia .. 


Totals5.... 
Asta— 


Japan. . 62). 
Netherlands, 

E.. Indies.. 
PhilippineIs. 
Taiwan...... 


Totals5.,.. 


OcEANIA— 
Australia’... 
New Zealand 


Totals5.... 


Congo....... 
British W.A. 
French W.A. 
S. Rhodesia. 
Tanganyika. 
Union §.A.. 


Calendar Year 1933. 
Gold. 


Silver. 


Value : 
Quantity.| ($20-67183 | Quantity. 


per oz.). 


Value 
($0-34997 
per oz.).? 


Quantity. 


Calendar Year 1934.1 
Gold. 


Value 
($35 
per oz.). 


Silver. 


Quantity. 


Value 
($0-48283 
per oz.).2 


—_<< | | | | EEE |S | 


oz. fine. 


2,276,711) 47,063,800) 22,821,257| 7,986,755 
2,949,309] 60,967,614) 15,187,063) 5,315,016 
637,727] 13,182,894) 68, 101, 062/23 , 833,329 


5,879, 436] 121, 538, 718}107,317, 662/37, 557, 962 


87,075 


2 95,710 


931,510 


1,800,000} 4,800,000} 1,679,856 


679, 876 
2,604, 650 
3,039, 875 
6, 165, 208 
1,254, 098 


641,986 
255, 876 
877, 649 
1,737,922 


1,978,501 


19, 255, 952 


oz. fine. 


5,469, 069 
10,000 
256, 621 
107,992 
113, 200 


6, 0004 


6, 760, 534 
6, 000 


12,779,570 


$ 


oz. fine. 


$ 


oz. fine. 


$ 


2,741,706) 95,959,710) 32, 486, 879/15, 685, 640 
2,969, 680} 103, 938, 800} 16,441,361] 7,938,382 
661,405] 23,149,175] 74, 145, 012/35, 799, 436 


6,384, 7911223 , 467, 685/124, 223 , 252/59, 979, 863 


130,000} 4,550,000 


64,301 
113, 621 
238,559 
344, 140 

66, 427 


25,000 
11,896 
47,454 
98, 864 
109, 055 


1, 120,517 


2,250, 535 
3,976,735 
8,349, 565 
12,044, 900 
2,324,945 


875, 000 
416,360 
1,660, 890 
3,460, 240 


3,816, 925 


39, 218,095 


3,500,000} 1,689,905 


—_————— |S | | || SE 


5, 216, 297 
10, 0004 
1,053,097 
127,461 
110,815 


6, 0004 
10,381,314 


7, 0004 


16,971, 984 


2,518,585 


61,542 
53,504 


2, 897 


5,012,410 
3,380 


8, 194. 583 


70,344 
3,072, 713 


336, 106 
150, 000 


47,194 
1,196,279 
113, 654 
53,021 
2,480, 620 
159, 504 
2,809, 922 
55, 133, 838 
1,454, 139 


63,518, 600 


6, 947,926 
3,100,774 
7,648,391 
8,967,440 


1,629, 602 
5,778, 500 
1,910, 694 


947,139 
643 , 000 
6,320, 690 
377,592 
173,031 
2,929, 508 
244, 822 
981,000 
1, 624, 000 


14, 769,328 


6, 080, 241 
60,000 
702,976 
5, 958, 842 


860, 463 
181,372 
17,713 


7,588 
90, 000 
5,755 
17,201 
120, 019 
7,588 
252, 480 


265, 580 
3, 150, 000 
201,425 
602, 035 
4,200, 665 
265, 580 
8,836, 800 


4,262, 770|149, 196, 950 
71,342) 2,496,970 


4,836, 627/169, 281, 945 


322, 193 
150, 000 
369,991 
471,394 


66, 295 
340,316 
73, 180 


11,276,755 
5, 250, 000 
12,949, 685 
16, 498, 790 


2,320,325 
11,911,060 
2,561,300 


971,370 
500, 000 
5, 944, 029 
1,290, 820 
388, 027 
1,788, 289 
519,717 
1,322,000 
1.748, 000 


15, 106, 662 


5,817,524 
80, 000 
702, 976 
6, 882, 156 


771,361 
212, 613 
16,075 


469, 006 
241,415 
2,869, 955 
623 , 247 
187,351 
863, 440 
250,935 
638,301 
843 , 987 


7,293,949 


——$—— 


2,808, 875 
38, 626 
339,418 
3,322,911 


372,436 
102, 656 
7,762 


—— | | | || | | 


1,790,674 


37,016,505 


13, 863, 214 


1,861,061 


65, 137, 185 


— | [EE | | | | 


994,124 
161, 755 


20,550,361 
3,343,772 


11, 122,539 
430,492 


1,094, 837 
160, 248 


38,319, 295 
5, 608.680 


14, 486,306 


6,994, 423 


11, 466, 768 
382,615 


a a a 


1,157,712 


23,932,024 


11,553,031 


1,256, 918 


43,992, 130 


11, 849, 383 


| | ff |5s SS Oe 


283 , 087 
338, 110 
68, 737 
642,499 
32,516 


5, 851, 926 
6, 989,352 
1, 420, 920 
13, 281, 630 
672, 165 


11,013. 713|227, 673. 603 


Totals5....|12.448, 275} 257,328. 633 


Totals for 
World :.....: 


2,646,713 
117,480 


112, 434 
3,891 
1,065,011 


337,390 
384, 268 
97,706 


11, 808, 650 
13,449,380 
3,419,710 
24,190,320 
1,491,210 


372. 722/110, 479, 857/366, 794, 995 


Ce i nn, | a a) ee 


4,076,249] 1,426, 565}12,340, 549/431, 919, 215 


ee ff = ee | 


3,399, 619 
82, 400 


128,381 
4,876 
1,002, 203 


5,536, 499 
184, 738 


5,721, 237 


—_———_——— 


1, 641. 438 
39, 785 


ne 


4,721,834] 2,279,843 


25,367, 3951524,390, 4321169, 159, 054159, 200, 666127, 930, 4631977, 566, 205/190, 859, 421/92, 153, 803 


1 Subject to revision. 
on United States imports of ore and bullion and interrogatory data. 
year’s production. 
cluding New Guinea and Papua. 


2 Average price per fine ounce in New York. 


3 Estimate based 
4 Estimate based on other 


5 Totals include minor productions from other countries not shown. 


6 In- 
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worth over $2,000,000 in 1896. From 1896 to 1905 annual production varied 
in value between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during the next five 
years to 32,869,264 fine oz. valued at $17,580,455 in 1910, as a result of the discovery 
of the rich ores of the Cobalt district. Since then there has been a falling-off in 
quantity, but owing to the higher price of the metal the value of the annual pro- 
duction increased to a maximum of $20,693,704 in 1918. The post-war depression 
and the decline in the value of silver caused a low value of production in 1921, 
but the industry recovered, and in 1930 production amounted to 26,443,823 fine 
oz. Partly owing to the further decline in the price of silver since that time pro- 
duction has decreased, amounting to only 16,415,282 fine oz. in 1934. 


The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the silver-lead-zinc ores of 
British Columbia, the silver-cobalt ores of northern Ontario and the silver-lead ores 
exported from Yukon. An appreciable amount of silver also occurs in combination 
with the gold ores of northern Ontario, the nickel ores of the Sudbury district and the 
copper-gold ores of Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia. Thus in Canada 
silver is produced chiefly in combination with other metals. 


In 1926, for the first time since 1905, British Columbia surpassed Ontario in 
silver production. British Columbia production in 1930 was the greatest on record 
and amounted to 11,825,930 fine oz. Production thereafter declined to 6,737,057 
fine oz. in 1933 but recovered again somewhat in 1934. Small amounts are re- 
covered from alluvial gold and crude gold bullion, but the Sullivan and Premier 
mines have been responsible for the greater part of the output from this province. 
The Sullivan, primarily noted for its lead and zine production, is the largest producer 
of silver in Canada. Silver is also recovered from the copper ores produced in 
British Columbia. 


During 1931 much interest was created by the discovery at Echo bay, Great 
Bear lake, of mineral deposits in which high-grade native silver was associated with 
uranium- and radium-bearing ores. The first commercial production from this area 
occurred in 1932, when shipments were made to the Trail smelter in British Columbia. 
Production from this new camp has continued with shipments of silver-radium 
ores to the refinery at Port Hope, Ontario. 


Statistics of the quantities and values of silver produced in Canada are given 
for the years since 1911 in Table 12, while statistics of the quantities and values 
produced in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in 
Table 13. 


12.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-35. 


Nore.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see p. 361, 1933 Year Book. 
8ee——OoOoOoeoeoeomoemememememeeeee eee eee 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 

LOU ee. ee 32,559,044] 17,355,272] 1920...... 13, 330,357| 13,450,330) 1929...... 23,143,261] 12,264,308 
1912. 31,955,560} 19,440, 165]) 1921...... 13,543,198) 8,485,355]/ 1930...... 26,448,823] 10,089,376 
LU Ge ae See 31,845, 803} 19,040,924] 1922...... 18,626,439], 12,576, 758] 1931...... 20,562,247) 6,141,943 
LOT ee ae 28,449,821] 15,593,631]! 1923...... 18,601,744) 12,067,509]) 1932...... 18,347,907} 5,811,081 
LOT See tems 26,625,960] 13, 228,842]) 1924...... 19, 736.323] 13,180, 113]] 1933...... 15,187,950} 5,746,027 
1916-ee eee 25,459,741] 16,717,121]] 1925...... 20,228,988} 13,971, 150)| 1934...... 16,415,282] 7,790,840 
LOT eee 22,221,274] 18,091,895) 1926...... 22,371,924) 13,894,531} 19351...... 16, 624,426} 10,770,950 
1918a8 a3 21,383,979] 20,693, 704]] 1927...... 22,736,698) 12,816,677 

1919554 Bes 16,020, 657! 17,802,474" 1928...... 21,936,407! 12,761, 725 


an ce ee a ee Oe 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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13.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1911-35. 


Nore.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 271. Nova Seotia, Saskatche- 
‘wan and Alberta have also shown a small production in recent years, production during 1934 being shown 
in Table 5 of this chapter, p. 348. 


Yukon 
Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. British Columbia. and Northwest 

Territories. 

oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
18,435]  9,827/30,540, 754/16, 279, 443 - - | 1,887,147] 1,005,924} 112,708 60,078 
9,465) 5, 758/29, 214, 025}17, 772,352 - = | 2,651,002) 1,612, 737 81, 068 49,318 
34,573] 20, 672/28, 411, 261/16, 987,377 - - | 8,312,343] 1,980, 483 87, 626 52,398 
57,737} 31, 646)/25, 139, 214113, 779, 055 - — | 3,159,897) 1,731,971 92,973 50,959 
63,450) 31,524)22,748, 609]11,302, 419 ~ - | 3,565,852) 1,771,658} 248,049] 128,241 
98,610} 64, 748/21, 608, 158/14, 188, 133 - — | 3,892,872] 2,227,794; 360,101} 286,446 


..| 186,194] 110, 885)19, 301, 835)15, 714,975 7,201} 5,863) 2,655,994) 2,162,430} 119,605 97,379 
-| 178,675) 172, 907)17, 198, 737/16, 643,562} 13,316] 12,886] 3,921,386] 3,794,755 71,915 69,594 
.| 140,926} 156, 600/12, 117, 878/13, 465,628} 20,700] 23,069] 3,713,537| 4,126,556 27,556 30,621 
61,003} 61,552] 9,907,626) 9,996,795] 15,510} 15,649] 3,327,028] 3,356,971 19,190 19,363 


38,084] 23,861) 9,761,607] 6,116,037 33 20] 3,350,357} 2,099,133) 393,092} 246,288 

= — |10,811,903) 7,300,305 20 14) 7,150,937] 4,828,384} 663,493] 447,997 
33,006} 21,412)10, 540,943) 6,838, 226 5 3| 6,118,327) 3,965,899} 1,914,438 1,241,953 
83,814] 55,972)11, 272,567) 7,527,933 140 93} 8,153,003] 5,444,657) 226,755} 151,429 

..| 214,943] 148,451]10,529, 131) 7,271,944 477 329] 8,579,458] 5,925,403] 904,893} 624,946 
.| 375,986] 233,513] 9,274,965) 5,760,402 18 11} 10, 625,816) 6,599,376] 2,095,027] 1,301,159 
.| 740,864} 417,625] 9,307,953] 5,246,893 12 7|11, 040,445) 6,223,499] 1,647,295] 928,580 


..| 908,959] 528,796] 7,242,601] 4,213,456 1,763) 1,026/10, 943,367] 6,366,413} 2,839,633} 1,651,985 
.| 813,821) 431,268} 8,890,726] 4,711,462 2,644) 1,401/10, 156,408} 5,382,185) 3,279,530} 1,737,922 
| 571,164) 217, 922/10, 205, 683) 3,893,876] 94,653] 36,114/11,825, 930] 4,512,065] 3,746,326] 1,429,373 


.| 580,345} 158,414) 7,438,951) 2,222,014] 836,547/249,877] 8,061,599] 2,408,000] 3,694,728] 1,103,615 
.| 628,902) 199, 184] 6,335,788] 2,006, 648]1, 036,497/328, 275] 7,293,462] 2,309,958) 3,053, 188 966, 994 
3..| 471,419 178,351 4,535,680) 1,715,975/1, 101,578/416, 758] 6,737,057] 2,548,817| 2,227,476] 842,717 
| 470,254) 223,187) 5,321,160] 2,525, 470/1,252,920/594,647| 8,729,721] 4,143,204) 553,320] 262,611 
-| 668,821) 433,328) 5,159,307) 3,342,710/1,252,901/811,754| 9,167,751] 5,939,778] 201,258] 130,395 


1 Preliminary figures. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
by , the Director of the United States Mint, as shown in Table 11 of this chapter, 
at 190,859,421 fine oz. for 1934, an increase of 13 p.c. from 1933 but a decrease 
of 27 p.c. from 1929, when world production reached a record maximum of 260,- 
970,029 fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1934 was 16,415,282 fine oz., 
or about 8-6* p.c. of the estimated world total for that year. This placed Canada 
third, next to Mexico and the United States. 


* This percentage, based on the world estimate of the Director of the United States Mint, differs slightly 
from that on p. 341 based on the world estimate of the Imperial Institute. 
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14.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1860-1934. 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


eee ne code peeaee 
‘i rice ‘ rice Ks rice 
Year. a Value. per Year. pat Value. per Year. a Value. per 
j Fine ‘ ine : Fine 

Oz. Oz.1 Oz.1 

0 

on fine,| $000. | on fine, $000. | § on fine| $000. |  § 
1860..... 29,095} 39,337] 1-352] 1885...; 91,610] 97,519] 1-065) 1910...) 221,716] 119,727) 0-540 
1861326. 35,402] 46,191) 1-305) 1886...] 93,297) 92,794] 0-995} 1911...| 226,193) 122,144] 0-540 
1862..... 35,402} 47,651) 1-346] 1887...] 96,124) 94,031] 0-979} 1912...] 230,904] 141,972} 0-615 
18635..<, 35,402] 47,616] 1-345) 1888...} 108,828) 102,186} 0-939] 1913...) 210,013} 126,848) 0-604 
1864..... 35,402} 47,616} 1-345! 1889...] 120,214] 112,414] 0-935} 1914...] 172,264] 95,262] 0-553 
1SGose.. 35,402} 47,368} 1-338] 1890...| 126,095] 181,937] 1-046 1915...| 173,001] 89,912] 0-519 
1866. cne 43,052] 57,646) 1-339)) 1891...) 187,170] 185,500} 0-988] 1916...] 180,802) 124,011] 0,686 
PSOE tone 43,052} 57,173] 1-328) 1892...| 153,152] 183,404) 0-871} 1917...| 186,125) 166,241) 0-893 
1868..... 43,052] 57,086} 1-326] 1893...| 165,473] 129,120) 0-780) 1918...] 203,159) 200,002} 0-985 
LS69-2-... 43,052} 57,048] 1-325] 1894...| 164,610) 104,493) 0-635} 1919...| 179,850) 201,588} 1-121 
S/O. 43,052} 57,173] 1-328] 1895...) 167,501] 109,546} 0-654] 1920...| 178,296) 176,658} 1-019 
key Ail reece 63,317) 83,958] _ 1-326] 1896...) 157,061] 105,859] 0-673] 1921...) 171,286) 108,110} 0-631 
NC OARS 63,317] 83,705} 1-323] 1897...] 160,421] 96,253] 0-600} 1922...) 209,815) 142,536] 0-679 
LSB. 63,267| 82,121} 1-298] 1898...] 169,055} 99,743] 0-590} 1923...| 246,010) 172,276; 0-700 
1874..... 55,301] 70,674) 1-279] 1899...| 168,337] 101,003] 0-600} 1924...| 239,485) 178,311] 0-744 
1875..... 62,262] 77,578} 1-246) 1900...| 173,591] 107,626) 0-620) 1925...] 245,214] 172,498) 0-703 
WSU6eoes. 67,753} 78,323} 1-156) 1901...| 173,011) 103,807] 0-600} 1926...| 253,795) 159,569] 0-629 
LS7 eee 62,680} 75,279} 1-201! 1902...| 162,763} 86,265) 0-530]) 1927...] 253,981] 144,947) 0-570 
1878..... 73,385| 84,540)  1-153]] 1903...| 167,689] 90,552] 0-540} 1928...] 257,925) 151,214] 0-586 
1879..... 74,383} 83,533} 1-124! 1904...] 164,195} 95,283]  0-580}) 1929...| 260,970} 139,961) 0-536 
LSSORrY:: 74,795) 85,641] 1-145) 1905...| 172,318] 105,114] 0-610) 1930...) 248,708] 96,310] 0-387 
1881..... 79,021} 89,926] 1-138] 1906...| 165,054} 111,721] 0-677] 1931...] 195,920) 56,842} 0-290 
1882..... 86,472} 98,232] 1-136] 1907...| 184,207] 121,577] 0-660)) 19382...| 164,893] 46,506) 0-282 
1883..... 89,175) 98,984; 1-111) 1908...| 203,131] 108,655) 0-535]) 1933...| 169,159] 59,201) 0-350 
1884..... 81,568! 90,785! 1-113 1909...| 212,149! 110,364! 0-520! 1984...| 190,859! 92,154! 0-483 


1 At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years 1918 to 1922, inclusive, 
and 1931-34, for which the mean of the New York bid and asked prices was used. 


In the preceding historical Table 14 the world production, value and average 
price of silver are given for each year from 1860 up to the present. During the 
period from 1860 to 1872, silver was still a monetary base—that is, a standard money 
—in parts of the western world and the price remained fairly stable at about $1.32 
to $1.35 per fine oz. (about 154 oz. silver=1 oz. gold), although production is 
estimated to have more than doubled during these 12 years. After the demoneti- 
zation of silver in Germany and the United States, production continued to increase 
and, by 1889, had nearly doubled again, although the price had declined to 94 cts. 
In spite of a further increase in production in 1890, the price in that year rose to $1.05 
per fine oz. During the next six years from 1891 to 1897, while annual world pro- 
duction increased only 17 p.c., the price declined nearly 40 p.c. During this same 
period, world gold production nearly doubled (see Table 10). From 1898 to 1904 
annual production remained fairly stationary, while the price fluctuated around 
60 cts. From 1905 to 1912 there was a further rise in annual production of about 
35 p.c., but the price, while fluctuating between 68 and 52 cts. per fine oz., was 
practically the same in 1912 as in 1905. _ During the economic disturbances of the 
war period, world production was on a lower level, while the price rose to a peak 
of $1.12 in 1919 but dropped to 68 cts. in 1921. From then until 1929, world pro- 
duction increased again by 50 p.c. and the price, after a rise to 74 cts. in 1924, 
declined steadily to 54 cts. On account of the world depression after 1929, produc- 
tion declined, while the price dropped to little more than half the lowest price 
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recorded in any other period shown in the table. The fact that silver is to a great 
extent a by-product was responsible to some extent for its low price. 


Subsection 3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A production 
of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. By 1913, the output had increased 
over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 lb. The extraordinary demand for 
war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 of 115,048,931 
lb. In the post-war depression production dropped to less than 43,000,000 lb. in 
1922, but recovered rapidly and by 1930 had risen to a new peak of 303,478,356 
lb. In the two following years, as a result of the world-wide depression with very 
low prices prevailing for copper, production declined. to 247,679,070 Ib. in 19382. 
In 1933 the output again increased to 299,982,448 lb., while for 1934 it was estimated 
at 364,761,062 lb. This encouraging recovery in copper production not only reflects 
the stability of the copper-mining industry but emphasises the firmly entrenched 
position established by the Canadian metal in the copper-consuming countries of 
the world. Some Canadian copper producers, located principally in Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec, are fortunate in possessing ores containing sufficiently high 
values in precious metals to permit of operation in spite of the abnormally low copper 
prices prevailing almost continuously since 1930. However, the unfavourable 
copper market existing during recent years has not encouraged production and 
has curtailed the search for and development of new copper properties. In June 
of 1932 the United States instituted a duty of 4 cents per pound on foreign copper, 
which adversely affected Canadian copper production, more especially that of 
British Columbia. On the other hand, Canadian copper enjoys a preference in 
the United Kingdom and a large part of Canadian production now goes there. 


Quebec.—Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Huntingdon 
properties in the Eastern Townships. There is still an annual production from 
this field. Recent developments in tke Rouyn camp of northwestern Quebec have 
resulted in a greatly increased production of copper since 1927. These deposits are 
associated with an easterly extension of Precambrian formations such as those of 
the Kirkland Lake area in Ontario. The first discoveries were located as gold 
prospects; the existence of large bodies of copper and zine ores was subsequently 
proved and there is now a large production of copper as well as of gold. Since 1931 
the Canadian Copper Refineries, Ltd., have treated blister copper in their electro- 
lytic refinery located at Montreal East. This material comes from the Noranda 
smelter in Quebec and the Flin Flon smelter in Manitoba. Gold, silver, seleniurr 
and tellurium are also products of the Montreal refinery. 


Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856 but did not attract 
attention until 1883-84, during the construction of the C.P.R., when a railway cutting 
was made through the small hill on which the Murray mine was afterwards located. 
During the first years the deposits were developed for their copper content alone; 
not until 1887 was the presence of nickel determined and the true value of the ores 
known. These nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all 
the copper produced in Ontario. Under the International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
an amalgamation of the former International Nickel Co. and the Mond Nickel Co., 
an extensive program of expansion in the mining and metallurgical facilities of the 
district has been carried out. A subsidiary company, the Ontario Refining Co., 
Ltd., operates a copper refinery at Copper Cliff where electrolytically refined copper, 
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precious metals, selenium and tellurium are produced from the blister copper smelted 
by the International Nickel Co., chiefly from ores from their own mines in the dis- 
trict. The company also operates the Acton precious metals refinery situated near 
London, England, where it recovers, in a refined state, the gold, silver and platinum 
metals contained in the concentrates produced at both the Swansea and Port 
Colborne nickel refineries. The Falconbridge Nickel Mines, operating a mine in 
Falconbridge township, make a copper-nickel matte which is shipped to Norway for 
refining. Adverse industrial conditions led to reductions in the copper production 
of Ontario in 1931 and 1932. There was, however, a remarkable recovery in pro- 
duction during 1933 and a continued expansion in 1934 and 1935. 


Manitoba.—During the four years 1917-20, when high prices prevailed for 
copper, ores containing 9,866,328 lb. of copper were shipped by the Mandy mine. 
Much development has béen carried on in the Flinflon distiict of Manitoba since 
the War, and large bodies of ore have been proven on the Flinflon property of 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. and the Sherritt-Gordon property. 
About 135 miles of branch line from the Hudson Bay Railway provide these proper- 
ties with transportation facilities. A copper smelter and electrolytic zinc plant 
are operated by the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. at Flinflon, while a 
large hydraulic development on the Churchill river provides the necessary power. 
Production from the plants of this company has been continuous since 1980. 


British Columbia.—Until 1930, British Columbia had been the leading 
copper producer among the provinces for many years, but it then gave first place 
to Ontario and since 1930 production has steadily declined, owing to the closing 
of the Copper Mountain mine, the curtailed operations at Britannia, and the cessa- 
tion in August, 1935, of mining and smelting operations at Anyox, as a result of 
the low price of. copper. 
15.—Quantities of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Values, 


ealendar years 1911-35. 
Nore.—For the years 1888 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


SS SS ae 


Year Quebec Ontario. | Manitoba.| Saskat- British Yukon Totals. 
chewan. | Columbia. 
lb lb lb lb. lb lb lb $ 
1911 2,436,190] 17,932, 263 - — | 35,279,558 - | 55,648,011] 6,886,998 
LO otra 3,282,210) 22,250,601 - - | 50,526,656] 1,772,660] 77,832, 127 12,718,548 
1913; ene 3,455, 887| 25,885,929 - — | 45,791,579] 1,848,530] 76,976,925 11, 753, 606 
1914 as 4,201,497) 28,948, 211 - — | 41,219,202] 1,367,050] 75,785,960} 10,301,606 
1915 eres 4,197,482! 39,361, 464 - — | 56,692,988 533, 216/100, 785, 150} 17,410, 685 
1:91 Gir eres 5,703,347] 44,997,085 - ~ | 63,642,550] 2,807,096|117, 150, 028 31, 867, 150 
TOM ges 5,015,560] 42,867,774) 1,116,000 - | 57,730,959} 2,460, 097|109,227,3382 29, 687,989 
LO 1 Sie caecees 5,869,649] 47,074,475] 2,339,751 — | 62,865, 681 619, 878/118, 769, 484] 29, 250, 536 
1919.. 2,691,695) 24,346,623) 3,348,000 - | 44,502,079 165,184] 75,053,581) 14,028, 265 
19200: see 880, 638] 32,059,993) 3,062,577 — | 45,319,771 277,712) 81,600,691] 14,244,217 
VODA, rset ce 352,308) 12,821,385 - — | 34,447,127 — | 47,620,820] 5,953,555 
1927 eee - | 10,948,636 = — | 31,936, 182 — | 42,879,818} 5,738,177 
10232 rns - | 31,656, 800 - -— | 55,224, 737 — | 86,881,537] 12,529, 186 
LOD Ae Phen 1,893,008} 37,113,193 = — | 65,451, 246 - |104,457,447| 13,604,538 
LO 25 eee 2,510,141) 39,718,777 - — | 69,221,600 — |111,450,518) 15,649, 882 
1926.. 2,674,058] 41,312, 867 - -— | 89,108,017 — 1133,094,942| 17,490,300 
LOD ie roar. 3,119,848] 45,341, 295 - - | 91,686,297 ~ 1140, 147,440] 17,195, 487 
O28 ere: 33,697,949) 66,607,510 - — {102,283,210 107,377|202, 696,046] 28,598, 249 
192002 eens 55,337,169} 88,879, 853 ~ — 1103, 903,738 — |248, 120,760) 43,415, 251 
LIB heen tere 80,310, 363]127, 718,871] 2,087,609 - | 93,318, 885 42, 6281303, 478,356| 37,9 8,359 
O31 eee 68,376, 985) 112,882,625) 45,821,432 — | 65, 223,348 — |292,304,390] 24,114,065 
NOS Ze cape 67,336,692) 77,055,413) 52,706, 861 - | 50,580, 104 — |247,679,070} 15,294,058 
TO3S Gosreaiae 69, 943, 882/145, 504,720} 38,163,181} 3,223,941) 43, 146,724 — 1299, 982,448] 21,634, 853 
1934 Stee 73, 968, 545|205.059,539] 30,867,141) 6,618,913] 48,246,924 — |1364,761,062) 26,671,438 
1930) sane 79, 050, 906| 252,027,928] 37,477,000) 12,161,500 39,157,586 — |419, 874,920] 32,380,343 


1 Preliminary figures. 


2 Includes a small production from New Brunswick and Alberta, 
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World Production of Copper.—World production of copper was estimated 
at 1,434,000 short tons in 1934, as compared with 2,150,400 tons in 1929, the record 
year. Canada had an output of 182,381 tons in 1934, producing about 12-7 p.c. 
of the estimated world total and standing third among the nations. 


16.—Copper Production of the Leading Countries and of the World,' 1913-34. 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


North- : Spain : World 
Year. |Canada.tlern Rho- Cone. Chile. | Japan. | Mexico.}| Peru. and Enited Produc- 
desia. : Portugal. : tion. 
1913 38, 488 ~ = 46,574 73, 283 58, 185 30,600 39,683] 614, 255]1,072, 674 
1914 37, 868 - - 49,221 77,650 40,0438 29, 853 29,652} 579, 133]1, 021, 233 
1915 50,393 - = 57,680 83, 108 34, 128 38, 269 40,895} 712,126]1, 188,172 
1916 58,575 - - 78,559} 110,900 60, 751 47,472 39,021) 971, 123]1, 533,294 


1917... 54,614 112,985} 119,058] 52,348] 49,784] 45,084) 961,016]1,579, 675 


1918 59,385 = - | 117,851} 99,583} 83,233] 48,944) 50,596] 968, 687]1, 569,523 
1919 37,527 = = 87,721} 86,468} 66,661] 43,243] 38,581] 604, 642/1,069, 437 
1920 40,800 = -— | 109,075) 74,727) 49,866} 36,356] 25,353] 635, 248]1, 082, 652 
1921....} 23,810 = = 65,299) 59,626] 13,576] 36,689} 36,596} 238,420) 600,960 
1922....] 21,440 = - | 142,880} 59,663} 29,842} 40,1383} 40,234} 511,970} 995,045 
1923....] 48,441 = - | 201,042} 70,315} 60,538} 48,684] 57,115) 754,000/1,411,980 
1924....] 52,229 = — | 209,855} 69,378) 49,150} 38,495] 60,713) 819,000]1,522,394 
1925....| 55,725 83} 99,323) 209,654] 72,413} 59,123] 41,180} 63,933] 854,000]1,589, 717 
1926....] 66,547 793} 88,889] 223,015} 72,277} 62,303} 46,703] 63,933] 878,000|1, 637,489 
1927....| 70,074 3,685} 98,278) 264,242) 73,381} 63,760] 52,438] 60,351] 847,419]1, 682,361 
1928....] 101,348 6,642) 123,962} 316,141} 75,214) 72,280) 62,233) 61,600] 904,898/1,892, 800 
1929....] 124,060 6,122) 151,007} 353,434) 83,190) 95,409} 61,855] 75,040} 997,555/2, 150, 400 
1930....} 151,739 7,021) 153,164) 242,865) 87,119] 80,922] 52,416] 73,920] 705,073/1,769, 600 
1931....} 146,152}° 25,536] 132,160] 247,520] 88,608] 59,757] ~ 48,832} 62,720] 528,875/1,523; 200 
1932....| 123,840} 97,708} 59,360} 113,792] 79,230] 38,862] 25,232} 38,080] 238,111] 996,800 
1933....| 149,992} 144,954] 73,409] 179,200] 75,095] 48,900] 26,868] 34,720] 190, 643]1, 120,000 


1934....1 182,381! 176,511! 121,348! 291,200! 74,712! 48,797! 30,510! 35,840! 239,32011, 434,000 


1 From the Imperial Institute except in the case of the production for Canada, where the official figures 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are used. 


Subsection 4.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 lb. in 1891 the production advanced to over 39,000,000 Ib. in 1897. 
Owing to the low price of silver in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, 
the output in the latter year fell to 21,900,000 lb., but rose to 63,200,000 lb. in 1900. 
The output fell to 18,100,000 Ib. in 1903, owing to the condition of the market 
affecting the production of the low-grade silver-lead ores of the East Kootenay 
district. Bounties were paid on lead produced in Canada from 1899 to 1918 (see 
the 1920 Year Book, p. 454) but the highest production of this period was 56,900,000 
lb. in 1905. However, as a result of developments in British Columbia mentioned 
below, production has increased greatly since the War, as shown in Table 17. 


British Columbia.—In the East and West Kootenay districts there are 
many important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zinc mine near 
Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zinc and 5 ounces of silver 
to the ton. The successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
the metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction of these lead- 
zine ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead production 
during recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing since 1930 for lead, 
zinc, and silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan have remained idle. 


Other Provinces.—Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspé peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf Co., where the Tetrault 
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mine is again producing lead and zinc concentrates after suspending operations 
for some time owing to the low prices of these metals. Lead mining in Ontario 
has been intimately associated with the operation of the Galetta mine and smelter, 
which closed down in the summer of 1931. An important production of lead came 
in recent years from the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district of Yukon. 


17.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 
years 1911-35. 


Norse.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367. 


Year. Quantity. Value. gee as Year. Quantity. Value. eae 
lb $ cts. Ib $ cts 
: 1023 Vereen se 111,234,466] 7,985,522] 7-179 
ee rprt prt bade ay yA atone 175.485.499| 14'221'345] 8-104 
Ron) COL. eidcaivonilt Mi e7sd TOSl Gk cept ee a 253,590,578] 23,127,460] 9-120 
191d Ne 36-397 7651S) 1 G27 esl beh acapord O2eMes eee. 283,801,265} 19,240,661] ~ 6-7512 
1915.0) 46°316'450| 2°593'701| 5-600 || 1927...-.------ 311,423,161] 16,477,139] 5-256 
1916............| 41,497,615] 3,532,602] 8-513 |] 1928........... S31 920, 088). 17, Samia) ates 
1929s en 326,522,566] 16,544,248! 5-063 
Tit stat ce oe 32,576,281] 3,628,020] 11-137] 493911111121 332,894,163] 13,102,635] 3-933 
TQOTSEE® Serer 51,398,002 4,754,315 9-250 forte 267,342, 482 7,260, 183 2-710 
191925... 43,827,669 3,053,037] 6-966 | yga9° 111 255,947,378} 5,409,704] 2-114 
1920, 0-2-2 23. 35,953,717) 3,214,262) 8-940 | i933 266,475,191} 6,372,998] 2-392 
1931 a 66,679,592| 3,828,742| 5-742 ; 
itn 346,275,576] 8,436,658] 2-436 
1922. SP sates: 93,307,171] 5,817,702} 6-219 |] yogsa 0 339,089,296] 10,624,278} 3-132 


1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewhat 
— in excess of the actual amounts recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantities of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 
centrates exported. 2 From 1911 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; from 1926 to 1935, average yearly 
prices at London, England. 3 Preliminary figures. 


World Production.—The world production of lead in 1934 was about 1,467,- 
000* short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 19-6 p.c., 
Australia 17-6 p.c., Mexico 12-5 p.c., Canada 11-8 p.c., Spain 5-5 p.c. and Germany 
4-4 p.c. : 


Subsection 5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the small amounts of nickel recovered from the ores of 
the Cobalt district, the Canadian production of nickel has been derived entirely 
from the well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. A 
brief description of the history and development of the nickel-copper mining 
industry will be found under “copper’’ in Subsection 3 of this section. From 830,477 
Ib. in 1889, the production of nickel increased continually to a war-time peak of 
92,507,293 lb. in 1918. After a slump to 17,597,123 lb. in 1922, production expanded 
rapidly again and in 1928 exceeded that of the war year 1918, while 1929 established 
a still higher record. Production later declined to 30,327,968 lb. in 1932, but has 
again made a remarkable recovery, establishing new records in 1934 and 1935, 
as shown in Table 18. 


In recent years the producing companies have instituted extensive researches 
to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 
their efforts in that direction accounted very largely for the marked increase in pro- 
duction during the nineteen-twenties. The automobile industry, electrical machin- 
ery, cooking utensils, new submarine cables and various nickel alloys all helped to 
absorb this increased production. 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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Ontario.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles 
broad. The ore of the district is mined principally for its nickel and copper content 
but gold, silver, selenium, tellurium and metals of the platinum group, though 
present in relatively small quantities, are profitably recovered in the metallurgical 
processes. ‘The proved deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient 
to provide for the world’s requirements for many years, while there are still large 
reserves undeveloped. 


World Production.—The world production of nickel was about 79,300 short 
tons in 1934, of which output about 81 p.c.* was Canadian in origin, while the 
remainder was derived chiefly from New Caledonia. 


18.—Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-35. 
Nors.—For figures for the years 1889-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 

(ica 5 , Ib. § iba! ape eee 
eee cA Sibi Made ot Da 1920... 61,335,706) 24,534,282! 1928... 96,755,578] 22,318,907 
eh les BM SSL ER DES S2, $63 1921....| 19,293,060} 6,752,571) 1929....| 110,275,912) 27,115,461 
a = inte Dosen a 1922....} 17,597,123 1930....] 103,768,857} 24,455,133 
Saucon ES tA al, 1923....| 62,453,848 1931....| 65,666,320} 15,267,453 
oo 68,308, 657) 20,492,597! 1904 ...| 69,536,350| 12,126,739 1932....| 30,827,968] 7,179,862 
Beis: gh gies bee dar pd see 1925... | 73,857,114] 15,946,672] 1933... | 83,264,658] 20,130,480 
oo. Bae ae meee tea, Ale 1926....}| 65,714,294] 14,374,163] 1934... | 128,687,340] 32,139,425 
_ of lia Sa (ad a cae DA ame 66,798,717] 15,262,171] 19352. 138,516,240) 35,345,103 
TUIOS, .. 44,544,883] 17,817,953 


1A change in the method of computing the value of nickel production accounts for the drop in value 
after 1923. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 6.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world supply of cobalt was for almost two decades 
prior to 1925 derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, 
the cobalt produced by refineries in southern Ontario having practically controlled 
world production. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur in Africa in the 
Belgian Congo, Northern Rhodesia and French Morocco, and the introduction 
into the world’s markets of cobalt from this source has increased world production, 
while Canadian production has declined since 1925. 


The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth 
and arsenic. The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt 
oxide, metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. Production 
of cobalt, computed as the metallic cobalt and cobalt in oxides from Canadian 
smelters, together with the cobalt recovered in ores exported from the mines and 


including cobalt in residues exported, amounted in 1934 to 594,671 lb. valued at 


$592,497, as against 1,116,492 Ib. valued at $2,328,517 in 1925. Production in 
1935 is estimated at 679,943 Ib. valued at $512,224. 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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Subsection 7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in the treatment of 
the lead-zine ores of British Columbia and the production of electrolytic zine from 
the Flinflon copper-zinc ores of Manitoba. The growth of production since 
1911 is shown in Table 19. 


The principal zinc-mining regions of British Columbia are situated in the 
Kootenay district, where there are large deposits of silver-lead-zinc ore. The chief 
producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where the ore worked is a replace- 
ment deposit of considerable size. Other mines are located in the Ainsworth and 
Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. The Britannia mine on Howe 
sound, while primarily a copper-gold property, also produces large quantities of 
zine concentrates. 


In northwestern Manitoba, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have 
ores in which zinc is closely associated with copper and gold, and refined zinc has 
been made at the Flin Flon smelter since the autumn of 1930. Zinc is associated 
with lead in the deposits at Galetta, Ontario, which were producing prior to 1930, 
and at Notre-Dame-des-Anges, Quebec, where the Tetrault mine has re-opened 
and is again producing lead and zinc concentrates. 


19.— Quantities and Values of Zine Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-35. 


Average ’ Average 
Year. Quantity.! Value. Price Year. Quantity.! Value. Price 
per lb. per lb. 
lb. $ cts. Ib. $ cts. 
IGE Rae ecer 1,877,479 108, 105 Fier(OS MMOL Oa ener 60,416, 240 3,991,701 6-607 
TOT vcacomtenst ste 4,283, 760 297,421 6-943 |] 1924......... 98,909,077 6, 274,791 6-344 
TOU 3 re pacer: 5, 640, 195 318, 558 5648.) 1925... 6. as 109, 268,511 8,328,446 7-622 
pe: gees Gin 7,246, 063 Sunol Owe Sal) L920) sees 149,938,105] 11,110,413 7-410 
Se bhleihee ‘liventaabe 1927.........| 165,495,525] 10,250, 793 6-194 
te i el peor rer i  p agarr AL MET OE ac 184,647,374] 10, 143, 050 5-493 
igeros ‘ : ( : , 1929.5 3.:....) 197,267,087) 10,626,778 5-387 
I Whe ce Meee 4 29, 668, 764 2,640,817 8-901 
LUSH ae eee, eee 35,083,175 2,862,436 9-159 | 1980... 1.50 267, 643, 505 9,635, 166 3-600 
OTC neers 32,194,707| 2,362,448 eee ea ieee eae 
1920. ee 39, 863, 912 3,057,961 7-671 AG3s* va. O88 199. 131.984 6.393.132 3.211 
1921.2... 53,089,356) 2,471,310 4-655 | 19340 298.579, 683| 9,087,571 3-044 
122 eeoee pe) 56,290,000] 3,217,536 5-716 || 19352. 320,558,659} 9,934, 081 3-099 
1 Hstimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. _ ? Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 8.—Iron.* 


Iron ore is widely distributed in Canada and extensive deposits have been dis- 
covered from time to time. In Quebec there is a small annual production of titan- 
iferous iron ore from a deposit near Baie St. Paul, but this material, which is prin- 
cipally exported, is used for its titanium content and not as a source of iron. Bog 
iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast furnaces at Radnor Forges and 
Drummondville for many years. Millions of tons of red hematite were taken from 
the Helen mine in the Michipicoten district, while the Magpie mine in the same dis- 
trict produced siderite which was roasted before being shipped to the blast furnaces 
at Sault Ste. Marie. 


* The known resources of iron ore were briefly described aha, 411 of the 1934-85 Year Book, and asketcb 
of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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However, there has been no great incentive to the development of the iron- 
mining industry in Canada, since there are easily accessible and abundant supplies 
in the high-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland, and of the Mesabi range in Min- 
nesota. The Wabana section of Newfoundland contains one of the largest: deposits 
of iron ore in the world, the probable reserves in that area being estimated at 
3,635,000,000 tons, and consisting of an exceptionally high-grade hematite. In 
Ontario, where the iron and steel industry has reached its largest development 
in Canada, cheap and high-grade supplies of iron ore are readily available from 
the Mesabi range of Minnesota, while coal supplies are drawn from the nearby coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania. 


From Table 20 it will be observed that the tonnage of pig iron made in Canada 
in 1929 exceeded that of any previous year, while the 1929 quantities of steel ingots 
and castings made were exceeded only in the war years 1917 and 1918. Production 
declined greatly after 1929 asa result of the reaction which set in during the latter 
part of that year but has been recovering since 1932. Production in the ferro-alloy 
industry (ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, etc.) provides the chief source of exports 
of primary iron products from Canada. 


20.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, calendar years 1886-1935. 


Norr.—The statistics shown in each column begin with the earliest available, but there was probably 
earlier unrecorded production. 


—— oss SSS Se 


Production of Pig Iron. 


ae Ore bk Production 
‘ ipments roduction fo) 3 
oss from of Ferro- |Steel aot 
7 eee Scotia. Quebec. ‘| Ontario. Canada. Alloys. C aebaees 
short long long long long long long 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Ls Sn 64,361 ~ ~ - ~ - - 
USB Ooo. ee 76,330 17,250 4,917 ~ 22,167 - - 
LOG oh oe aaa 78, 587 15,675 3,788 - 19,463 - - 
EBSD orks fe ooek:. 84,181 19,008 4,136 ~ 23,144 - - 
PSO See nats sats 76,511 16,412 BOLL - 19,439 - ~ 
LN ge re 68,979 18,607 2,724 - 21,331 - - 
Taree at Ser! 103, 248 30, 708 7,187 ~ 37,895 - - 
LIS ba gree ae ea 125, 602 41, 493 8,460 - 49,953 ~ - 
AO a ee 109,991 36,914 7,699 ~ 44,613 - 25,685 
iOS a eats Nee 102,797 31,421 6,484 - 37,905 - 17,000 
UT O py Se ieee 91,906 28,885 5,906 25,270 60,061 - 16,000 
BBO ANG eres | 50, 705 20,089 8,386 23,317 51,792 ~ 18,400 
PSUS ersok stints e 58,343 19,310 6,370 43,083 68, 763 ~ 21,540 
LS} OS aie ate ea 74,617 27,768 6,334 57,811 91,913 - 22,000 
BOO Sera ciae bes <0 122,000 25,119 5,406 55, 703 86, 228 - 23,577 
ROOD IY, Sor rata< 313,646 134,938 6,138 103, 903 244,979 ~ 26,084 
iL. Se 404,003 211,825 7,116 100, 614 319,555 - 182,036 
LI ee eee 264,294 179,684 8,603 77, 682 265, 969 - 181,514 
Oe nd Se, 219,046 146, 864 9,930 114,147 270,941 ~ 148,554 
LUD eee 291,097 233,048 6,775 229, 200 469,023 ~ 403,449 
10 OR 248,831 2elaZon 7,004 246,034 534,295 - 570,899 
1 (eae a 312,856 327,193 8,971 245,946 582,110 - 631, 234 
Mt ee 238, 082 314,859 5,990 242,396 563,245 - 525,681 
BUMO Ne , .', 268,043 308,375 4,259 363,403 676,037 - 673, 856 
ROOMS. S... 259,418 312,756 2,890 399,351 714,997 - 734, 182 
AU to Se ae alm 210,344 348,430 588 470,210 819, 228 6,703 787, 854 
Bae tele, 3 vs 215, 883 379,459 - 526,422 905, 881 6,995 855,072 
DOO ewes oc. 307, 634 428, 632 = 579,374 1,008,006 7,210 1,043, 744 
a 244,854 202,725 ~ 496,529 699,254 6,718 739, 858 
LOL i ep aaa 398,112 375,246 - 440,625 815, 871 9,638 911,414 
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20.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, ca'endar years 1886-1935—concluded. 


Ore Production of Pig Iron. Bibs Production 
Shipments |_——  —_————_ Production fo) 
eee from N of Ferro- |Steel Ingots 
mets Canadian S sia Quebec. Ontario. Canada. Alloys. anges 
Mines. ORs Castings. 

short long long long long long long 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
L91G cede e aces 275,176 419,692 - 624,287 | 1,048,979 25,556 1,275, 222 
LOIS ene ee 215,302 421,560 12,224 611,287 | 1,045,071 38,808 1,558,691 
I Es Sie 211,608 371,313 28,598 667,545 | 1,067,456 39,914 1,672,954 
191 Oe econ, 197,170 254,542 6,876 558,029 819,447 43,394 919,948 
LOZ ren sts seers 129,072 296, 869 7,887 668, 812 973,568 27,781 1,100,622 
1 IO DD EAS weahctae 59,509 151,343 610 441,876 | 593,829 22,608 667,484 
1922 EF: 17,971 120, 769 a 262,198 382,967 21,602 480, 127 
1923. Sava Ritee 30, 752 277,654 - 602, 168 879,822 41,887 881, 523 
1924 Ras etic - 177,078 - 415,971 593,049 35,034 659, 767 
1925) es rd: oh - 201,795 - 368,971 570, 766 25,709 752,503 
1926 WF tees ~ 250, 238 - 507,079 757,317 57,050 776, 262 
DPA Re re Bees So ~ 249,549 - 460,148 709, 697 56,230 907,945 
1928 en Meese - 302, 756 - 734,971 | 1,037,727 44,482 1,234,719 
192 O Wake steers cers - 310, 801 ~ 769,359 | 1,080,160 89,116 1,378,024 
1930.25 ees - 212,636 - 534,542 747,178 65, 223 1,009,578 
19S eck vee foe - 101,393 - 318,645 420,038 46,764 672,109 
193 2e ys eteaas - 30, 697 - 113, 433 144, 130 16,161 339,346 
1 5 Sa aA - 118,514 - 108, 803 PPh Sil 30, 133 409,979 
NOB a ee evserarecsc eters ~ 133,360 ~ 271,635 404,995 29,940 757, 782 
1985! eisteas ~ 208, 002 - 391, 792 599, 794 56,901 935, 682 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Fuels. 
Coal. 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, in spite of the enor- 
mous resources cf coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported. 
The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the 
nearer coal-fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio.* The anomaly of the situation is 
accentuated if we consider that Canada’s present coal consumption is about 
30,000,000 tons annually (see Table 24), as against reserves of 1,234,289,000,000 
metric tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of con- 
sumption. 


The Dominion Fuel Board, with the Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Mines as chairman, was constituted in 1922 to meet the need for a standing organ- 
ization definitely responsible for the systematic study of the fuel position of the 
Dominion. This Board is now responsible for the administration of the assisted 
rates provided by the Dominion Government for the movement of coal mined in 
Eastern and Western Canada into the central provinces of Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. The amount of coal moved under these assisted rates has increased from 
113,905 short tons in 1928 to 1.932,711 tons in 1933 and 2,368,803 tons in 1934. Of 
the total moved under assisted rates in 1934, 1,814,460 tons were from Nova Scotia - 
and 323,265 tons from Alberta and the Crowsnest district of British Columbia. 


os map showing the sources of the coal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year 
ook, 
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Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pp. 391-394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; and a summary table showing 
coal resources, classified by provinces, was reproduced therefrom at p. 413 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 


Coal production in Canada during 1934 made a further recovery from the 
low level of 1932, the increase in the two years amounting to 17-6 p.c. Production 
was, however, still 21-4 p.c. below that of 1928, the record year. The average 
price per ton, which had been $3.63 in 1928 and had dropped to $3.16 in 1932 and 
$3.02 in 1933, recovered slightly to $3.04 in 1934. Nova Scotia was again the 
leading producer. The coal produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia and Yukon is all classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bitu- 
minous, sub-bituminous and lignite, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. 
The division of the 1934 production among these classes is given in Table 25. The 
quantity of coal mined annually in six provinces, and the Yukon Territory, and 
totals for Canada from 1911 to 1935 is shown in Table 21. 


21.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-35. 
Nore.—For annual production from 1874 to 1910, by provinces, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


i Bete Canada. 
ew riti 
Year sure Bruns- res ea Alberta. Colina: Yukon. 
wick bia. Quantity. Value. 

short short short short short short § 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. ‘ 
1911....} 7,004,420 55,781 - 206,779] 1,511,086] 2,542,532] 2,840) 11,323,388] 26,467,646 
1912... 7,783, 888 44,780 - 225,342) 3,240,577] 3,208,997 9,245) 14,512,829] 36,019,044 
1913.. 7,980,073 70,311 - 212,897) 4,014,755} 2,714,420] 19,722 15,012,178) 37,334,940 
1914 7,370,924 98,049 - 232,299] 3,683,015] 2,239,799) 13,443] 13,637,529} 33,471,801 
1915 7,463,370 127,391 - 240,107] 3,360,818} 2,065, 613 9,724!) 13,267,023] 32,111,182 
1916 6,912,140} 143,540 - 281,300} 4,559,054] 2,584,061; 3,300) 14,483,395] 38,817,481 
1917 6,327,091 189,095 - 355,445] 4,736,368] 2,433,888 4,872] 14,046,759] 43,199,831 
1918 5,818, 562 268, 212 - 346,847} 5,972,816] 2,568,589 2,900 14,977,926] 55,192,896 
1919.. 5, 790, 196 166,377 - 379,347) 4,933,660] 2,649,516 — 13,919,096] 55,622,670 
1920.. 6,437,156 171,610 - 335, 222| 6,907,765] 3,095,011 - 16,946,764] 82,496,538 
1921....| 5,734,928] 187,192 - 335,632} 5,909,217] 2,890,291 233) 15,057,493} 72,451,656 
1922.. 5,569,072 287,513 - 382,437] 5,990,911] 2,927,033 465) 15,157,431) 65,518,497 
$923). 6,597,838 276,617 - 438,100} 6,854,397) 2,823,306 313]] 16,990,571] 72,058,986 
1924. 5,557,441 217,121 - 479,118] 5,189,729] 2,193,667 1,121 13,638,197} 53,593,988 
1925.. 3,842,978 208,012 ~ 471,965] 5,869,031] 2,742,252 730] 13,134,968} 49,261,951 
1926....| 6,747,477| 173,111 - 439, 803} 6,503,705] 2,613,719 316) 16,478,131] 59,875,094 
1927....| 7,071,876] 203,950 -| 470,216] 6,934,162] 2,746, 243 414|| 17,426,861] 61,867,463 
1928.. 6,743, 504 207,738 - 471,713] 7,336,330] 2,804,594 414) 17,564,293] 63,757,833 
1929... 7,056, 133 218,706 - 580,189] 7,150,693} 2,490,378 458|| 17,496,557| 63,065,170 
1930....] 6,252,552} 209,349 = 579,424] 5,755,528] 2,083, 818 653]| 14,881,324] 52,849,748 
1931....| 4,955,563} 182,181] 1,306] 662,836] 4,564,015] 1,876,406 904] 12,243,211) 41,207,682 
1932....| 4,084,581} 212,695; 1,552} 887,139] 4,870,648] 1,681,490 808} 11,738,913] 37,117,695 
1933....] 4,557,590 312,303 3,880 927,649] 4,718,788] 1,382,272 862) 11,903,344] 35,923,962 
1934....| 6,341,625] 314,750] 4,113] 909,288] 4,753,810] 1,485,969 638]| 13,810,193} 42,045,942 
19351. 5,808,420 342, 333 3,106 5,461,027] 1,329,379 8354 13,864,577) 41,888,523 


919,477 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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The imports of anthracite, bituminous and lignite coal for the calendar years 
from 1911 to 1934 are given in Table 22, and the exports of all coal from 1911 to 
1934 in Table 23. 


22.—Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, calendar years 1911-34. 


Nore.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


Year. Anthracite. Bituminous Coal. -|| Lignite Coal. Totals. 
short $ short $ short $ short g 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Oh Eee Bees 4,020,577} 18,794,192) 10,538,315} 20,498,399 14,558,892} 39,292,591 


LONE So Ae 4,184,017) 20,080,388]/ 10,411,793] 19,397,649 = — || 14,595,810} 39,478,037 
ROS... ayant 4,642,057| 22,034,839] 13,559,896} 25,914.280 = -— |} 18,201,953} 47,949,119 
ROMA ass Caley « 4,435,010] 21,241,924] 10,286,047} 18,559,574 = - || 14,721,057| 39,801,498 
bt: ae en 4,072,192} 18,753,980) 8,393,710} 9,591,625 = -— || 12,465,902) 28,345,605 
BOUG de... sarn az 4,570,815) 22,216,363) 13,009,788] 16,073,303 = - | 17,580,603} 38,289,666 
1917... bard 5,320,198} 28,109,586) 15,537,262! 42,452,771 = - || 20,857,460} 70,562,357 
NOUS ae meater 4,785,160} 26,007,888|| 16,893,427] 45,642,696 a -— || 21,678,587) 71,650,584 
nC) Co a 2 4,937,095} 31,595,694)) 12,356,162) 29,565,105 = -— || 17,293,257} 61,160,799 
IG 2OF Henares 4,982,313] 36,773,351]/ 13,861,229} 61,260,247 = - |} 18,843,542] 98,033,598 
UPA Gete at 4,553,820} 40,293,639|| 13,748,242} 48,631,095 = - | 18,302,062) 88,924,734 
Pa a Cais oe 2,705,752} 23,795,143]! 10,317,773] 37,387,285 = -— || 13,023,525) 61,182,428 
LOZ Ouro n ete 5,165,382) 46,457,962) 15,822,240} 49,899,099] 2,331) 12,846) 20,989,953] 96,369,907 
7, ee 4,152,558) 37,280,910)! 12,546,214) 29,628,643] 26,007] 117,955] 16,724,779] 67,027,508 
Ls aca 3,782,557} 32,096,509] 12,548,460} 26,974,340] 18,653] 87,832|| 16,349,670] 59,158,681 
1926s ane 4,192,419) 34,202,166] 12,376,606} 25,511,932] 10,423) 45,567|| 16,579,448) 59,759,665 
MV ee eunca ¢ 4,107,854} 31,282,371] 14,568,671} 30,457,884] 10,829] 44,254) 18,687,354] 61,784,509 
O28 Frits, siete 3,748,816} 27,680,018] 13,445,945} 26,608,427] 10,780] 44,247]| 17,205,541] 54,332,692 
1920). i ara sesee 4,019,917] 28,809,792) 14,170,138} 27,140,968] 14,108] 62,508|| 18,204,163] 56,013,268 
1930, Ae... 4,256,090} 30,098,910) 14,497,955} 26,522,765] 18,676] 72,691) 18,772,721] 56,694,366 
A et eae ie 3,162,317) 21,067,025), 9,952,280} 15,732,710] 6,410} 29,603] 13,121,007] 36,829,338 
TOR heh s 3,148,902} 19,312,710) 8,807,131) 12,011,398] 3,004) 13,701] 11,959,037] 31,337,809 
ES roi ae 3,015,571) 17,610,091)} 8,185,759) 10,501,924] 2,707) 10,176] 11,204,037] 28,122,191 


1934. &2 #029: 3,500,563} 18,414,060) 9,471,605 Su obey 2,791 9,661) 12,974,959) 35,065,380 


23.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, calendar years 1911-34. 


Nore.—For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 

short short 

tons. $ tons. $ 
LUT OR. Pe. See eee on 1,500, 639 - LOZOME. S58 actot ee ed ee 1,654, 406 10, 661,399 
LO oS hee ee ee MOAT NB ell L924 see eee ee een a Or eine ad oe 773,246 4, 836, 848 
LOIS tee Recher 5 Been. yee ok 1,562,020 ROSES ON EOD Dee ae Pee Ne Fat) ae ee 785,910 4,329,173 
YE MOOR cae oe ane eae 1,423,126 SA SOS 1 onli 192 Gracaee acento eee 1,028, 200 5, 739, 436 
TORS Fe. hee, Sa co 1,766, 543 DA AOGH OSB 102 lem ee rt oe arene ices eee 11,113,330 5, 890, 259 
LOL Giesey, Secure esc hey os se 2,185,359 (1099338 (allel O28 tenet eee ee aire 863, 941 4,469,999 
oh Rhee pene iy CAS ne 1,.7335,156 CONG OD N19 2 One tak ke Sets oie aes 842,972 4,375,328 
1) Ra PORE te ioe, Meare 1,817,195 95405; 423 1319304 ee oe een ees 624,512 3,345, 998 
LOLS SR eye er eee 2 OKORQOOM cra son oS | toc leew te nn eee cies 359, 853 1,909, 922 
1920. ere eee eee 2 OOONL 4 LS aOl4e S000 LOS Dim mute seen nee 285,487 1,433,036 . 
LO2ZT Fane anata. oF LOS 7s 201 GMS O90 Pc AUMl LOS Staten 1 eee ee 259, 233 1, 188, 225 
1922. AS ee aod ere SIS OS2 nell L SOR O6DE | LoStee eee ee eee 306, 335 1,400,978 


eee eee 
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Coal Consumption.—The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the 
calendar years 1911-34 are shown in Table 24, detailed figures of coal made avail- 
able for consumption during 1934 are given in Table 25; the difference between 
the totals of the two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal 
received may be held in bond at Canadian ports and not ‘“‘cleared for consumption” 
until required, while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond 
(cleared for consumption) in a later year. Normally, the coal made available 
for consumption is greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is 
landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without 
being taken out of bond, but while remaining in bond at the port it is available for 
domestic consumption if required. | 


24.—Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by 
Quantities and Percentages, calendar years 1911-34. 


Nore.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’’. 


> 


Calendar Canadian Grand Per 

Year. Coal.1 coin From the Total Capita. 
USA United Total.? 
Kingdom. 

short short short short short short 

tons. p.c tons. tons. tons. p.c tons tons. 
DOU op yse tai ot 9 , 822,749 40-5 || 14,510,129 48,963 | 14,424,949 59-5 || 24,247,698 3-364 

LSS eee eye 12,385, 696 46-0 || 14,557,124 38,668 | 14,549,104 54-0 || 26,934, 800 3-645 | 

MONG aiey. 22 bee ce 13,450, 158 42-6 || 18,145, 769 37,825 | 18,132,387 57-4 || 31,582,545 4-138 
HOU A on cunt asd 12,214,403 45-5 || 14,687,853 33,101 | 14,637,920 54-5 || 26,852,323 3-408 
11) ES ae SS 11,500,480 48-1 || 12,450,796 15,098 | 12,406,212 51-9 || 23,906, 692 2-995 
US) ie ee ee 12,348,036 41-3 || 17,576, 202 4,401 | 17,517,820 58-7 || 29,865, 856 3-733 
OAM need. S)oistt 12,313, 603 37-2 || 20,848,009 9,451 | 20,810, 132 62-8 |] 33,123,735 4-110 
OCS aS See eee 13, 160, 731 37-8 || 21,674, 826 3,761 | 21,611,101 62-2 || 34,771, 832 4-268 
LS (Dg acre 11,611, 168 40-3 || 17,292,913 344 | 17,236,269 59-7 || 28,847,437 3-471 
OP) eee Oe 14,025, 566 42-9 || 18,752,981 — | 18,668,741 57-1 || 32,694,307 3-821 
LDA US See ea 12,715,734 41-1 || 18,300,081 1,591 | 18,258,387 58-9 || 30,974, 121 3-525 
NO PORP EL Ess ts s,s 13,044,352 BOR 2) 12.255, 5595 765,980 | 12,962,189 49-8 || 26,006,541 2-916 
Dearie cob «acs 15,070, 962 41-8 || 20,417, 239 572,570 | 20,967,971 58-2 || 36,038, 933 4-000 
tee wats: s. 5,5 12,529,358 42-8 || 16,405,344 B17, 112° || 16, 714,143 57-2 || 29,243,501 3-198 
TBR. a cheia,e:0 12,125,290 42-6 || 15,744,957 604,117 | 16,331,971 57-4 || 28,457, 261 3-062 
PUM. eo checis.7 15,086, 296 47-7 || 16,204,405 287,299 | 16,565,555 52-3 || 31,651,851 3-349 
LPS a ae 15,944, 983 46-7 || 17,266,434 907,220 | 18,177,303 53-3 || 34,122,286 3-541 
Lt Aa re 16, 487, 807 50-0 || 15,830, 688 682,755 | 16,515,582 50-0 || 33,003,389 3-356 
LOR ae ee 16,387,461 48-0 || 16,780,452 843,502 | 17,724,132 52-0 || 34,111,593 3-401 
HOBOS ev cle,cid- 14,052,671 43-3 || 16,971,933 | 1,144,861 | 18,412,039 56-7 || 32,464, 710 3-180 
MPs. 5 o's, Sues 11,682,779 47-7 || 11,793,798 987,442 | 12,828,327 52-3 || 24,511, 106 3-362 
1p eS ee 11,212,701 49-0 || 9,889,866 | 1,727,716 | 11,654,492 51-0 || 22,867,193 2-177 
BOBO «5 «os, Sats 11,456, 273 51-5 || 8,865,935 | 1,942,875 | 10,808,962 48-5 || 22,265, 235 2-085 
Ne ee 13, 236,406 51-1 || 10,580,710 | 1,981,116 | 12,651,168 48-9 || 25,887,574 2-392 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 
2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than the United Kingdom and the United States. 
ductions have been made to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal 


ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


De- 
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25.—Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries and Coal Made Available 
for Consumption in Canada during 1934. 


Nore.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s annual report ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada’. 


pais mea Receipts | Receipts | Receipts | Coal Made 
Grade of Coal Rg ee a from the from Available 
rade of Coal. ron Guited ae See 


Output. Exported. Kingdom. | Countries.1} sumption. 


i ee ee eee 


short short short short short short 
tons tons tons. tons tons tons 
ANEMEACICC rece. tae ieee ~ - 1,804, 127 1,643,516 89, 666 3,537.309 
Bitumtinousss00%5 4. ee 10,058, 782 294,886 |, 9,941,371 sab b17 669 20,037,453 
Sub-bituminous............. 537,508 ~ - - - 537,508 
d feat b4 2 peace Ot oes Be Ss 8,213,903 11,449 2,791 - - 3,205,245 
Totalse me Se 13,810,193 306,335 | 11,748,289 1,975,033 90,335 27,017,515 


5 ee ee 


1Includes 72,153 tons from Germany, 17,557 tons from Belgium, 30 tons from Newfoundland and 595 
tons from other countries. 


World Production.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 
1934 amounted to about 1,250,000,000 long tons, ar increase of 9-4 p.c. over the 
estimate for the previous year. Canada contributed 12,330,000 long tons or about 
1-0 p.c.. Table 26 shows the production of the British Empire and the chief foreign 
countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of the years 1913 and 1921-34. 


26.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921-34. 
(000 long tons.) 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for 1914 to 1920, see 1932 Year Book, p. 281. Figures in this table 
were taken from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. ; 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


——eeaoOo—=$@pS$8MmRySmDS930@0.0.SSSS 


United | British New Union of 


Calendar Year. Kingdom.| India. Canada. |Australia. Zonland: pee 
1: Sala ea ine A Ge Si rca oy alae fi 287,431 16, 208 13, 404 12,418 1, 888 9,583 
ADD nh Matera) techs Webs tape V=  aRe aad 163, 251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 10, 645 
LOZ Qik Rea ete ERC Rie et eee 249, 607 19,011 13,533 12, 299 1,585 9,126 
1ST Te ae SER as AMD SNe ae te ae San 5 we ba 276,001 19, 658 15,170 12, 634 1,970 11,075 
EA ee ke ema oe ee ote, Sek cee 267,118 21,174 12,180 13,885 2,083 11, 633 
C7 RAE i ES a) AY 243,176 20,904 11,723 14,503 21S 12,127 
1026 ines t tact ie eee ans tx. ee ee a 126,279 20,0938 14, 694 14, 208 2,240 12,745 
SOT Fh Soe tae ee ce se ee La eee 251, 232 22,082 15,560 14,978 2,367 12,382 
LO28 Sd. DSR a sine coe ok OF ae 0 ee 237,763 22,543 15, 683 13, 432 2,487 12,408 
1920-99: PR ee ea hee Ue Fee 257,907 23,419 15,622 12,106 2,536 1258i3 
TODO Sic cacti s oie oo 243, 882 23 ,.808 13, 287 11,363 2,542 12,080 
OS Leese ksvare ee Re Re ee 219,459 21,716 10,931 10,595 2,158 10,709 
TOSS Fee detest Re a 208, 733 20, 153 10,481 11,157 1,842 9,764 
LOG: Fay Soe Ase oe ela ae temee ey AORN 2076112 20, 284 10, 628 11,672 1,821 10,545 
1084: inna gent: eee tee pen as 220,728 22,057 12,331 11,971 2.060 12,002 


a a 
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26.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921-34—concluded. 
(000 long tons.) 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Calen- 

cd Saar. |Germany.| Belgium.| France. Plas Poland. Pe Japan. oii 
1913 1] 274,264 22,474 40,188 | ° - - 1,843 20,973 508,893 
LOD TAS. 2 | 255,148 21,401 37,916 32,174 tf -ee 3,978 25,944 452,139 
1922 oe: 2 262,878. 20,868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425,849 
1923... 2 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35, 686 5,249 28, 633 587,407 
1924) 2 | 239,494 22,986 58,065 35, 066 31,793 5,975 29,801 510,369 
1925 Me. 12,785 267,970 22,726 47,249 30, 663 28,677 6,943 31,121 519,527 
1926.5..5. 13,465 | 280,656 24,913 51,607 32,491 35, 139 8,677 31,089 591,720 
LOBT ces: 13,381 | 299,511 27,130 52,021 33, 106 37,560 9,374 Shot UME 535, 625 
i LMA sergio 12,900 | 312,092 27,108 51,601 34,459 40,047 10,941 33,445 514,369 
1929) 23. 13,365 | 332,560 26,514 54,109 38,465 45, 686 11,552 | ~ 34,479 541, 232 
1930... 13,027 | 284,148 26, 982 54, 163 33,098 36,968 12,160 31,007 479,385 
203 DS e 11,187 247,971 26,615 51,280 30,544 37,699 12,818 27,661 394, 406 
AUS beer 10,273 223,796 21,075 46,511 26,394 28,412 12,677 Pag est We 321,040 
1933; ...: 10,394 232,752 24,900 47,184 25,191 26,957 12,471 32,999 342,118 
1934.... 11,139 258,034 25,949 48, 884 25,603 28,797 12, 237 32,665 371, 233 
peek ebro feb 6 oars soko Sa Wy Ee es ee ee ee Se 

1JIncluded with Germany. 2Included with France. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum. 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas increased in value from $1,346,- 
471 in 1910 to $10,289,985 in 1980, but has since declined to a value of $8,712,234 
in 1933 and $8,759,652 in 1934. The-producing wells in the east are in south- 
western Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. The principal producing fields in 
Alberta are the Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, 
Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost (about 6 miles 
south and east of the town of Foremost), Bow Island and Wetaskiwin. Wainwright 
is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the Fabyan field. Near Lloyd- 
minster, in Saskatchewan, a well was brought into production during 1934 and is now 
supplying that town with gas. In 1934 Ontario was credited with about 54 p.c. 
of the total value but only 33 p.c. of the total quantity, while Alberta produced 
42 p.c. by value and 64 p.c. of the total quantity. The productioa by provinces 
since 1920 is given in Table 27. 


27.—_Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1920-35. 


(For the years 1892 to 1919 see ‘‘Mineral Production of Canada’, 1928, p. 188.) 


New Brunswick. Ontario. Alberta. Canada.1 


Year. a. um i— ae 
Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. || Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
OA Se eee 682,502 130,506||10, 529,374! 2,920,731] 5,633,442) 1,181,345) 16,845,518) 4,232,642 
UPA eas 708, 743 139,375]| 8,422,774] 3,080,130] 4,945,884) 1,374,599] 14,077,601} 4,594, 164 
BOD gare ao kes 753, 898 148,040|| 8,060,114] 4,076,296] 5,868,439) 1,622,105) 14,682,651 5,846,501 
Rese. wee eins. 640,300 126, 068]| 8,128,413] 4,066,244|| 7,191,670] 1,692,246] 15,960,583 5, 884, 618 
Sa Se a ee 599,972]  113,577|| 7,150,078] 3,798,381]) 7,131,080} 1,796,618] 14,881,336] 5,708,636 
OES ae 639,235}  122,394l| 7,143,962] 3,958,006] 9,119,500] 2,752,545] 16,902,897] 6,838,005 
LOGS a are 648,316 128,300|| 7,764,996] 4,409,593]| 10,794,697] 3,019,221} 19,208,209 7,557, 174 
ae aa 630, 755 124, 637|| 7,311,215} 4,331,780} 13,434,621] 3,586,533] 21,376,791 8,043,010 
eRe oes ont 660, 981 324, 344|| 7,632,800) 4,535,312}| 14,288,605) 3,754,466 22,582,586] 8,614,182 
LA ee 678,456 333, 002l| 8,586,475] 4,959,695) 19,112,931] 4,684, 247|| 28,378, 462 9,977,124 
PAS ess bles «a1 661,975 325,751) 7,965,761] 5,034,828] 20,748,583) 4,929,226) 29,376,919 10, 289, 985 
VE ae See 655, 891 323, 184l| 7,419,534] 4,635,497|| 17,798,698] 4,067, 893]| 25,874, 723 9,026, 754 
“ky 662,452 326, 191]] 7,386,154] 4,719,297] 15,370,968] 3,853,794 23,420,174] 8,899,462 
LURE Saas 618,033 302,706|| 7,166,659] 4,523,085] 15,352,811] 3,886,263] 23,138, 103 8,712, 234 
8 bea 623,601 306, 005|| 7,682,851] 4,741,368] 14,841,491] 3,707,276] 23,162,324 8,759,652 
UNS, a eee 615,454! 303,884! 7,800,000! 4,680,000! 15,700,000] 4,105,000! 24,191,612! 9,096,619 


1Totals for Canada include small productions in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Preliminary figures. 
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Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1931 was 
the greatest on record and amounted to 1,542,573 barrels. Output, however, 
declined to 1,044,412 barrels in 1932, rising again to 1,410,895 barrels in 1934. 
Production during 1935 was estimated as 1,429,386 barrels. The Turner Valley 
fiela ip Alberta is the principal source of production in Canada. The wells in this 
field give a wet gas from which a very high grade of crude naphtha is separated. 
The Red Coulée field in southern Alberta, near the International Boundary, began 
to yield some petroleum in 1929, while a small production has been obtained for 
a number of years in the Wainwright field, about 120 miles east of Edmonton, 
where the oil is heavy and of a lower grade. Production from wells near Fort 
Norman on the lower Mackenzie river increased from 910 barrels in 1932 to 4,488 
barrels in 1984. This oil is treated locally in a small refining plant and is used 
to a large extent in conrection with mir ing operations in the Great Bear Lake area. 


The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. The maximum production of these fields was 
reached in the ’90’s and has since declined. New Brunswick’s small production 
comes from the Stony Creek field, near Moncton. For the production by provinces 
in 1934, see Table 5 of this chapter. 


4 


28.— Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced in Canada, calendar years 
1911-35. 


Nory.—For figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, see p. 377 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
brl.2 $ brl.1 $ brl.1 $ 
1118. Si. 291,092 357,073 | 1919....] 240,466 736,324 || 1927....] 476,591 | 1,516,043 
1912; 84 243,336 345,050 || 1920.... 196,251 822, 235 || 1928.... 624,184 | 2,035,300 
1913.8 228, 080 406,439 || 1921... 187,541 641,533 | 1929....) 1,117,368 | 3,731,764 
1Gte. 214,805 343,124 |] 1922... 179,068 611,176 || 19380....) 1,522,220 | 5,033,820 
pp. 215,464 300,572 || 1923... 170, 169 522,018 || 1931....) 1,542,573 | 4,211,674 
1916..... 198, 123 392,284 || 1924... 160,773 467,400 |] 1932....) 1,044,412 | 3,022,592 
173 oe. 213, 832 542,239 | 1925....] 332,001 | 1,250,705 || 1933....] 1,145,333 | 3,138,791 
1918..... 304, 741 885,143 || 1926....] 364,444 | 1,311,665 |] 19384....] 1,410,895 | 3,449, 162 


19352...| 1,429,386 | 3,476,730 


1The barrel=35 Imp. gal. 2Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to trade depression, production 
was much curtailed from 1929 to 1932, as will be seen in Table 29. However, 
since 1932 production has shown a distinct improvement. The Imperial Institute 
has not given an estimate for the world total of asbestos production since 1931 
Owing to the lack of statistics for Russia, the world’s second largest producer. In 
1931 Russian production was estimated at 63,653 long tons and it has probably 
increased slightly since then. In 1934 Canada produced about 139,200 long tons, 
or more than half the world total, while other leading countries with their production 
in long tons were: Southern Rhodesia, 28,762; Union of South Africa, 15,709; 
Cyprus, 7,081; and United States, 4,542. : 
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Quebec—The Eastern Townships has for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are: at 
Black Lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township; and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. The veins of chrysotile asbestos traverse the serpentine in all directions, 
and as a rule the fibre lies at right angles to the walls of the veins. The veins vary 
in width from }-inch to 3 inch and occasionally fibre has been obtained several 
inches in length. The fibre is of good quality and well adapted for spinning. 


Both open-cut and underground methods of mining are employed throughout 
the Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed 
machinery for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. 
In addition, 10 plants in Canada manufacture asbestos products, including the fol- 
lowing commodities: asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all kinds; 
asbestos rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and sponge- 
felted pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos brake linings and 
clutch facings (woven on special looms); and asbestos packings for steam, oil and 
hydraulic operations. 


29.—Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-35. 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1896-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 

198fer 2: : 127,414 | 2,943,108 || 1919... 159,236 | 10,975,369 || 1927....) 274,778 | 10,621,013 
4919.. 55. 136,301 | 3,137,279 || 1920.... 199,573 | 14,792,201 || 1928.... 273,033 | 11,238,360 
Oe 161,086 | 3,849,925 || 1921.... 92,761 | 4,906,230 || 1929....| 306,055 | 13,172,581 
ye ea 117,573 | 2,909,806 || 1922... 163,706 | 5,552,723 | 1930.... 242,114 | 8,390,163 
ae 136,842 | 3,574,985 || 1923....| 231,482 | 7,522,506 |} 1931.... 164,296 | 4,812,886 
WG)... <. 154,149 | 5,228,869 | 1924....| 225,744 | 6,710,830 || 1932.... 122,977 | 3,039,721 
1 153,781 | 7,230,388 || 19251...| 273,524 | 8,977,546 || 1933.... 158,367 | 5,211,177 
1018-3. 158,259 | 8,970,797 | 1926....| 279,403 | 10,099,423 || 1934.... 155,980 | 4,936,326 

19352...| 210,467 | 7,054,614 


1The quantities and values of sand, gravel and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
included in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 2Preliminary figures. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Paris, Ontario; Gypsumville and Amaranth, 
Manitoba; and Falkland and Mayook, British Columbia. The Hillsborough 
deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of 
Canada’s production is exported in crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, 
which are conveniently situated for ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c. of 
the total Canadian production. Production of gypsum in Canada reached its highest 
point in 1928 with 1,246,368 tons valued at $3,743,648. Production during 1934 
was 461,237 tons valued at $863,776 and preliminary figures for 1935 are 541,864 
tons valued at $932,203. The production by provinces during 1934 is shown in 
Table 5, p. 349. 

Salt.—The greater part of the Canadian salt production comes from wells 
located in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia show an 
increasing production in recent years and some shipments have been made from 
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deposits near McMurray in Alberta. The first production of commercial importance 
in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 and for Saskatchewan in 1933. An important 
part of Canadian salt production (39 p.c. in 1934) is used in the form of brine in 
chemical industries for the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine and other 
chemicals. 

The Canadian production during the present century has shown fairly steady 
growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 1921, 262,547 in 
1926 and a high record of 330,264 tons in 1929. Production declined to 259,047 
tons in 1931 but has since recovered to 321,753 tons valued at $1,954,953 in 1934 
(see Tables 2 and 5 of this chapter). The estimate for 1935 was 360,343 tons. 


Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 


Production of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the 
construction industry in Canada. Building and construction work fluctuates 
widely with business cycles and during the recent depression dropped to a very low 
ebb. Under these circumstances the production of clay products, cement, gravel 
and stone was severely curtailed. Some uncompleted large engineering construc- 
tion operations and governmental relief projects eased the decline in the early years 
of the depression but the downward trend was still evident in 1933. It is encouraging 
to observe, however, that with a moderate recovery of construction activities in 
1934 and 1935 (see Chapter XV) there was an increase in the production of the chief 
structural materials, the total estimated value of preguetion being $21,246,725 in 
1935 as compared with $16,696,687 in 1933. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays of glacial 
and post-glacial age occurring over considerable areas of the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries. Pro- 
duction fluctuates with building activity and reached its highest point in the year 
1912. Since that time the gradual substitution of steel and reinforced concrete for 
brick has reduced the production of brick so that, while the value of construction 
undertaken in 1928 or 1929 is estimated to have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity 
of brick produced in the later years was only about half that of 1912. On the other 
hand, as will be seen from Table 30, the production and consumption of cement in 
1929 greatly exceeded that of 1912 or 1913. The production of building brick of 
various types in 1933 and 1934 is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while the pro- 
duction by provinces in 1934 is given in Table 5. The estimated value of all clay 
products made in 1935 was $2,946,907. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably -at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superiority in uniformity and strength, it soon super- 
seded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned 
mixture of lime, silica and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by limestone or 
marl], and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry has naturally 
become established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies 
and transportation are readily available. The largest production is in Quebec 
and Ontario, although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta and British 
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Columbia. As may be seen from Table 30, production declined greatly from 1929 
to 1933, but has recovered somewhat since then. Production by provinces in 1934 
is given in Table 5 of this chapter. Whereas in pre-war years Canada was an 
importer of Portland cement she is now on balance an exporter of this commodity. 


30.—Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 


by Quantities and Values, calendar years 1910-35. 


: Apparent 
Production.? Imports. Exports.3 Cousampiion: 
ST ca aie SS GRC SCT OM IN| Re SCPE Tae SeesS| ME 
Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity.}| Value. 
brl.t $ brl.1 $ brl.1 $ brl.1 $ 

1910... fee 4,753,975| 6,412,215 349,415 468,395 - 12,914] 5,103,285} 6,867,696 
1 9 eT 5,692,915] 7,644,537 669, 532 840,986 - 4,067]| 6,354,831] 8,481,456 
TOL2 as ea 7,182,732] 9,106,556] 1,434,413} 1,969,529 - 2,436] 8,567,145) 11,073,649 
POLS cece tad 8,658,805} 11,019,418 254,093 409, 303 - 1,736] 8,912,898] 11,426,985 
Oi Reagan 7,172,480] 9,187,924 98,022 147,158 - 2,223) 7,270,502) 9,332,859 
1056 ® Px 5,681,032] 6,977,024 28,190 40,426 - 5,161] 5,709,222) 7,012,289 
POG ean 5,369,560) 6,547,728 20,596 31,621 - 2,424) 5,390,156} 6,576,925 
LOU feeb eapee 4,768,488] 7,724,246 8,580 19,646 - 16,8571 4,777,068] 7,727,035 
DOS one tovee 3,591,481) 7,076,503 5,913 19,851 - 13,752] 3,597,394] 7,082,602 
PONS ead 4,995,257; 9,802,433 14,066 51,314 177,506 465,954] 4,831,817] 9,387,793 
FOZOSEH 6,651,980} 14,798,070 82,963 112,466 835,667} 2,193,626) 5,849,276) 12,716,910 
“OP es a 5,752,885] 14,195,143 12,057 75,670 242,345 650,658), 5,522,597) 13,620,155 
2 ae aa 6,943,972) 15,438,481 30,914 83,037 425, 137 699,738] 6,549,749] 14,821,780 
1923 cies 5 x 7,543,589] 15,064, 661 17,697 75, 294 493,751 824,811) 7,067,535] 14,315,144 
LOD ASE Fos 7,498,624] 13,398,411 27,672 69,320 153,520 213,845] 7,372,776) 13,253,886 
1925:50...- 8,116,597) 14,046, 704 21,849 63, 067 997,915} 1,498,495) 7,140,531) 12,611,276 
1926 52. si 8,707,021} 13,013,283 21,114 77, 866 285, 932 358,231) 8,442,203} 12,732,918 
DOT Sacto «08 10,065,865} 14,391,937 19,354 87,541 249, 694 308,144] 9,835,525] 14,171,334 
1928 22. sie 11,023,928] 16,7389, 163 34,047 146, 164 267,325 340,624) 10,790,650) 16,544, 703 
1929 SRF as.2 12,284,081} 19,337,235 55,980 189, 169 234,111 252,955]) 12,105,950} 19,273,449 
1O80 Ree: 11,032,538] 17,713,067 143, 436 569, 848 198, 736 212,071) 10,977,238] 18,070,844 
BVOU Se. ote os 10,161,658} 15,826,243 38,392 143,491 114,064 124, 267]| 10,085,986) 15,845, 467 
BOR Bipoereitiers 4,498,721] 6,930,721 21-351 58,092 53,333 38,921! 4,466,739! 6,949,892 
Lk eee 3,007,482) 4,536,935 19,119 37,768 52,531 47,369] 2,974,020} 4,527,334 
M084 tes 3,783,226] 5,667,946 14,341 45,548 70,046 55,181) 3,727,521) 5,658,313 
19354. . oss. 3,648,086} 5,580,043 17, 738 60,079 55, 607 44,365) 3,610,217) 5,684,487 

1The barrel of cement =350 Ib. or 33 cwt. 2‘*Production’’ as used here means quantity and value of 
sales. 3Quantities of exports were insignificant prior to 1919. 4Preliminary figures. 


Stone, Sand and Gravel.—While the Mineral Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics presents details of the production and industrial organization of the 
stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, for the sake of brevity they 
are here discussed together. Production of these materials increased greatly up 
to the recent world depression. The expansion in the stone industry was chiefly 
in crushed stone. Thus a production of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons 
had increased in 1930 to 8,062,330 tons, while in the same period the production of 
sand and gravel increased from 11,666,374 tons to 28,547,511 tons. During the 
depression the output contracted sharply as shown by the figures in Table 31. 
Figures for 1934 show some recovery and estimates for 19385 indicate that this 
improving trend has been maintained. Among the developments in Canada which 
resulted in the increased production of these materials prior to the depression 
may be mentioned: (1) the tendency for brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, 
cement blocks, etc., as indicated on p. 382 by a decline in brick production and an 
increase in that of cement; (2) the vast improvement during the past decade in 
the mileage and character of roads and highways in Canada; and (3) the improve- 
ment of railway roadbeds. 
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The provincial distribution of the 1934 production of stone, sand and gravel 
is shown in Table 5, while the chief purposes for which these materials were pro- 
duced are shown in Table 31. 


31.—Production of Sand, Gravel and Stone in Canada, Showing the Principal 
Purposes, calendar years 1932-34. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 
Material and Purpose. Se 


Quantity.| Value || Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. 


tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
Sand— 
Mouldingigand= ax. tees at xtc tease 8,493 DeoOO W, Gla 9, 635 13, 229 13,415 
For building, concrete, roads, etc....} 2,368,304 745,091 775,412) 218,559 686, 631 209 , 002 
Otherssseh Meer Pes Mls, oaths 44,488 14,599 33, 718 6,411 49,519 12,391 
Sand and Gravel— 
Honnailwaryballastieen wa. orcs 2,097,224 324, 648 561,538 110, 449]| 1,454,618 266, 292 
For concrete, roads, etc............. 9,604,113) 3,181, 105) 9,957,832] 3,907, 911/12, 418,408] 3,411, 751 
Crushed: ora vel aa femiadtee nities 347,320} 209,798) 402,606} 211,320) 231,754 122,626 
Totals, Sand and Gravel....... 14,469,942] 4,480,596//11, 738,823] 4,464,285/|14,854,159| 4,035,477 
Stone— 
Burldinesee U.S eee 52 aes 62,951} 1,035,571 40,299] 340,852 52,665} 490,095 
Monumental and ornamental........ 8,085] 274,645 7,520} 281,516 9,359) 316,366 
Eamestone Lortlux sre cenee bec ties ee 92,356 71,896 95,174 72,858 237, 362 177,015 
Limestone for agriculture............ 67,924 92,454 78, 639 110,080 81,564 142,126 
Stone for pulp and paper, sugar and 
chemical factories......>........ =, 134,610 116,924 219,292 223,262) 249,747! 259,464 
Rubbletandiriprapeeeesen ee eee 412,845] 316,353 174,716 136, 519 175,405 108, 192 
Crushed ie kee. . Men ene cts 3,866,962] 2,879,888] 2,288,065) 1,704,076] 3,229,388] 2,486,463 
Totals, Stome!.................. 4,699,922) 4,938,461) 2,939,574! 2,996,576|| 4,077,016] 4,152,329 


1Totals include minor items not specified. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the table above, represent 
only the production of those establishments which actually quarry their own stone 
and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising those 
establishments which buy rough stone and dress, polish or finish it; although, 
dressing operations are frequently carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. Of the total stone produced in 
1934 about 92 p.c. was limestone, 5 p.c. granite, 3 p.c. sandstone and less than 0-4 
p.c. marble. The average value per ton was $0-84 for limestone, $3.90 for granite, 
$1.24 for sandstone and $5.04 for marble. The marble was used chiefly for stucco 
dash, in pulp and paper mills and other industrial processes and for poultry grit 
and building stone. Of the other three kinds of stone by far the largest part was 
used as crushed stone. 


CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is officially estimated at 228,070 square miles— 
an area nearly twice as large as the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly larger than the fresh-water area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above sea- 
level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 
rivers conveying the water from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 


This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections: 
the first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and also describes 
the policies of the Hydro-Electric or Power Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.* 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton and 
lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken of as 
basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secured by 
the combustion of coal and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, . 
whereas, when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product as 
coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence that 
it is recognized as a basic commodity. Statistics concern themselves with kilo- 
watt hours of electrical energy produced just as with the production of pig iron, 
coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped water power as being a source of raw 
material just as important as uncut forests or untapped oil fields. The relationship 
of power to production is of such vital consequence that every nation, besides con- 
sidering its own power-producing resources, is deeply interested in the similar 
resources of other countries and the method of their development. To facilitate 
a study of world power conditions two Plenary World Power Conferences composed 
of representatives from 47 member states have already been held to consider the 
technical, economic and statistical aspects of power development; a third will meet 
in Washington, U.S.A., in Septerhber, 1936. 


Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and is in the forefront 
as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre through- 
out the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within practical 
transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. More than 95 p.c. of the 
total main-plant equipment of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro- 
power, and this equipment generates more than 98 p.c. of the total electrical output. 
Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central provinces, 
which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial distribution 
of available and developed power in Canada at Jan. 1, 1936. 


* * By J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau, Department of the 
nterior. 
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1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1936. 


Available 24-hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


Efficiency. 7 
: : ———_- Turbine 
Province and Territory. At AY Tawra og. 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months 
Flow. Flow. 
h.p h.p h.p 
PariCOM AG WHEL GAN Ca jc odo oats tees Cease. lhe Mio ae Ns 3,000 5,300 2,439 
ON ERSED ISLET 5 FE ey OE he Rs Ee aes a A a 20, 800 128,300 116,367 
PRCT ENS Neste Pe schon aha s MG he oo bo Ween eke maa ake 68, 600 169, 100 133, 681 
I UDEL SE ea cat oR oI CI ey Si ry or ne 8,459, 000 13,064, 000 3,853,320 
ROSATI Cee RE cod Fett ons sieves Se Lae iS sPOn CIS wore Se 5,330, 000 6,940, 000 2,560, 155 
ph CECT ROY AEE, Sa, oi A BOs et BIR ne SRR PUP CR re 3,309, 000 5,344,500 392, 825 
SLD SINIE TE IEW GEA TG 2 APE: Leone PO Ea ates ORE ROME trig ee Rate Ae a 542,000 1,082,000 42,035 
RCE Ler CRP SE, oto ccc Med Mision gc) ANNE esas ook eohonns 2 390, 000 1,049, 500 71,597 
TEAST ATEH TT Gye) Vea Git Saleen, 2 Pa eal ea ey En Rs 1,931,000 5, 108, 500 718,497 
‘varkon ang Northwest, Perritories, 62. <co6.c0e «saoee scenes 294, 000 731,000 18,199 


MISTER S See ash ee es ME. 42 20,347,400 33,617, 200 7,909, 115 


The figures of available power in the above table are based upon rapids, falls 
and power sites of which the actual existent drop, or the head of possible concentra- 
tion, is definitely known or at least well established. Innumerable rapids and falls 
of greater or smaller power capacity, not as yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and 
streams from coast to coast and will only become available for tabulation as more 
detailed survey work is undertaken and completed. This is particularly true of the 
less explored northern districts. Nor is any consideration given to the power con- 
centrations which are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where 
economic heads may be created by the construction of power dams, excepting only 
at points where definite studies have been carried out and the results made matters 
of record. . 


The turbine installation in the above table represents the actual water wheels 
installed throughout the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct 
comparison with the available power figures for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water-power resources developed to date. The 
actual water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated at ordinary six 
months flow. The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the ‘‘at present 
recorded water-power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation 
of about 43,700,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents 
only slightly more than 18 p.c. of the present recorded water-power resources. 


The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water-power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analyses of the water-power 
resources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have disclosed advant- 
ageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It is estimated that the two 
provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 commercial 
horse power. 


Growth of Water-Power Development.—The commencement of the long 
distance transmission of electricity at the beginning of the present century resulted 
in the extensive development of hydro-electricity for distribution over wide areas. 
The growth of installation during the period from 1900 to 1935 is shown, by pro- 
vinces, in Table 2. 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
1900-35. 
Nore.—Turbine horse power in Yukon was 5 from 1900 to 1906, 2,085 in 1907, 2,095 in 1908, 3,195 in 1909 


and 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1918, 13,199 from 1914 to 1934 and 18,199 in 1935. These figures are included 
in the totals for Canada. ; 


New ; British 
Year. | P.H.1. | Nova | Bruns- | Quebec. |Ontario. | Mani- | Saskat-|atperta. | Colum- || Canada. 
Scotia. | wick. toba. | chewan. bia, 
h.p. h.p. 1a oy h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1900.... 1,521} 19,810 4,601) 82,864] 53,876 1,000 = 280 9,366] 173,323 
1901.... 1,581 20, 132 4,601} 139,149 62,788 1,000 - 280 9, 366 238, 902 
1902.... 1,641 21,944 4,636} 152,783 77, 022 1,000 = 280 13, 266 272,007 
1903... 1, 641 23,518 7,427) 164,258 79,909 1,000 - 355 20,346 298, 459 
1904.... 1,641 26,228 8,459} 179,468) 111,697 1,000 - 355 26, 396 355, 249 
1905.... 1, 663 26, 563 8,594} 183,799) 202,896 1,000 - 355 29, 334 454, 209 
1906.... 1,701 26,952 10,134} 205,211) 279,028 38, 800 = 355 45,816 608, 002 
1GO72ea 1,701 27,977 10,172] 242,582) 345,404 38, 800 - 355 58,570 727,646 
1908.... 1,701 28,419 10,407} 269,814] 410,079 38, 800 - 655 58, 610 820,580 
1909.... 1,734 29,381 10,507} 305,556) 437,613 38, 800 - 655 63, 048 890, 489 
1910.... 1,760) 31,476) 11,197} 334,763] 490,821] 38,800 30 655} 64,474] 977,171 
19a. 1,760 32, 226 13,635] 468,977) 634,263 64, 800 30 14,855} 119,393] 1,363,134 
Kt) eee 1,785 32,773 15,185} 513,635} 659,190 64, 800 30 15,035} 165,838) 1,481,466 
19137. 1,825 32,964 15,185} 551,871) 751,545 64, 800 30 32,835} 224,680) 1,688,930 
1914.... 1,843 33, 469 15,380} 664,139) 858,534 78, 850 30 33,110} 252, 690]) 1,951,244 
1915... 1,942 33,596 15,405} 803,786} 871,309 78, 850 30 33,110} 254, 265]) 2,105,492 
1916.... 1,962 33, 656 15,480} 836,394} 921,158 78, 850 30 33,110} 288,330) 2,222,169 
LOM eee 1,989 34,051 16,251! 856,769} 955,955 78, 850 30 33,122} 297,169] 2,287,385 
1918.... 2,198) _ 34,318 16,311} 905,303} 981,313 85,325 35 33,122) 307,533! 2,378, 657 
19193. 3 2,238 35, 198 19,126] 936, 903}1, 036,550 85,325 35 33,122) 308,364) 2,470,050 
1920.... 2,233 37, 623 21,976} 955,090/1, 057, 422 85,325 35 33,122} 309,534] 2,515,559 
1921....] 2,252) 48,908)  30,976/1,050,338]1, 165,940] 99,125 30] 33,122] 310,262) 2,754,157 
1922.... 2,274 49 142 42,051)1, 099, 404}1,305,536} 134,025 35 33,122) 329,557] 3,008,345 
OP Sip cana 2,274 50, 331 43,101/1, 185, 481}1,396, 166] 162,025 35 33,122} 356,118} 3,191, 852 
1924.... 2,274 65,572 44,5211, 312,550}1,595,396) 162,025 35 34,532} 360,492!) 3,590,596 
1925... . 2,274 65, 637 42, 271}1, 749,975}1, 802,562] 183,925 35 34,582] 443, 852]| 4,338, 262 
1926...°. 2,274 66, 147 47, 131}1, 886, 042/1, 808,246] 227,925 35 34,532} 463, 852]) 4,549,383 
19D eee 2,274 68,416 47, 131}2, 069, 518}1, 832,655} 255,925 35 34,532} 475, 2321! 4,798,917 
1928.... 2,439 74,356 67, 131]2, 387, 118}1,903,705} 311,925 35 34,532} 554,792! 5,349, 232 
1929.... 2,439) 109,124) 112,681/2,595, 430]1, 952,055 — 311,925 35 70,532} 559, 792] 5,727, 162 
1980.... 2,439) 114,224) 133,681/2, 718, 1830/2, 088,055] 311,925 42,035 70,532] 630,792] 6,125,012 
LOST ee 2,439) 111,999] 183, 681/38, 100, 330)2, 145,205] 390,925 42,035 70,532} 655, 992)] 6, 666,337 
1932.25, 2,439) 112,167) 133, 681/3,357,320/2,208,105| 390,925 42,035 71,597] 718,792!) 7,045,260 
19335.6¢ 2,439) 112,167} 133, 681/3, 493,320}/2,355,105| 390,925 42,035 71,597} 717,602) 7,332,070 
1934... 2,439) 116,367} 183, 681/3, 703, 320/2,355, 755] 390,925 42,035 71,597} 717,717}! 7,547, 035 
1935... 2,439) 116,367} 133, 681/3, 853, 320/2,560,155| 392,825 42,035 71,597} 718,497] 7,909, 115 
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Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures there given, 
which indicate that 7-7 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper 
companies, in comparison with 4-5 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations, and about 90 p.c. of its machinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries is 
developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered to 
the various industrial plants. 
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3.—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution, by Provinces and Industries, 
and per 1,000 Population, as at Jan. 1, 1936. 
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Turbine Installation in H.P. Population, Total 


Province. In Central In Pulp In June 1, Installation 
Electric and Paper Other Total. 1935.4 per 1,000 
Stations.! Mills.2 Industries.’ Population. 
Prince Edward Island....... 376 - 2,063 2,439 89, 000 27 
NavaIscotia Vee! SRT. 84, 202 16,578 15,587 116, 367 527,000 221 
New Brunswick............. 104, 960 19,778 8,943 133, 681 429, 000 311 
clit81 812. Onsen aed g tener Pek Leet 3,494,875 222,160 136,285 | 3,853,320 | 3,062,000 1,258 
Gistarias. fy bens, den heres 2,209,873 240, 880 109,402 | 2,560,155 | 3,596,000 712 
1h 1 DYe 6) OLN ae a ea ap 392,825 - - 392,825 739, 000 532 
Saskatchewan............... 42,000 - 35 42,035 978,000 43 
JN So cS A ea ee 70,320 - SAG 71,597 780, 000 92 
British Columbia........... 546, 810 105,950 Ob or 718,497 735, 000 978 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
THOME nt re. - - 18,199 18, 199 14, 000 1,300 
Canada............ 6,946, 241 605,346 357,528 | 7,909,115 | 10,949,000 122 
Per cent of Total Installation 87-8 7-7 4-5 100-0 


stations aggregating more than 1,029,000 h.p., making a total of more than 1,634,000 h.p. actually devel- 


Section 2.—Central Electric Stations. * 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, and from the domestic and commercial light customers, and 
also by the many improvements in generating and transmitting equipment and in 
electric appliances and motors. In Table 4 will be found Statistics of the number of 
central electric stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse- 
power, kilowatt hours generated and number of customers for the 18 years ended 
1934, together with the number of persons employed and the amount expended for 
salaries and wages. The total output for 1934 amounted to 21,197,124,000 kilowatt 
hours and, based on preliminary figures from the large stations, the total production 
in 1935 is estimated at 23,200,000,000 kilowatt hours. This is a new high record for 
the industry, exceeding the 1930 output by 28 p.c. and the 1934 output by 9 p.e. 


Exports to the United States, which reached a low point in 1932, began to 
pick up in June, 1933, and continued well above 1931 and 1932 exports throughout 
1934, amounting to 1,248,798,000 kilowatt hours for the year, against 989,364,000 
kilowatt hours for 1933 and the increase continued in 1935, exports being 10 p.c. 
above those of 1934 up to Nov. 30. See Chart on pp. 392-393. 


The use of electric energy in electric boilers in various industries, and par- 
ticularly in pulp and paper-mills, has increased steadily. During 1933, 3,741,210,000 
kilowatt hours were so used, in 1934 these deliveries increased to 5,337, 133,000 
kilowatt hours, and for the first eleven months of 1935 to 5,611,159,000 kilowatt 
hours. This power is partly off-peak power available at various times each day and 
_ partly surplus power available continuously until a better market develops. The 
domestic service consumption or the electricity used in residences has also increased 
steadily despite the curtailed expenditures most households have found necessary. In 
1934 the domestic service consum ption amounted to 1,717,090,000 kilowatt hours as 
against 1,650,395,000 kilowatt hours in 1933 and 1,639,498,000 kilowatt hours in 1932. 


* Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sce., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch see Chapter X XIX. 
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There are some interesting factors affecting the relative per capita consumptions 
of electricity from central electric stations in Canada and the United States. An 
abundant supply of low-priced coal in the industrial area of the United States, and 
no coal but an excellent supply of water power in the central provinces of Canada, 
tend to favour the generation of power in central stations in Canada more than in 
the United States. Again, the pulp and paper industry is proportionately a smaller 
industry in the United States than in Canada. While the average consumption for 
domestic use is twice as high in Canada as in the United States, the total consumption 
for domestic or residential use is about 8 p.c. of the total output of central electric 
stations for Canada and 15 p.c. for the United States. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-34. 
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Number Capital Revenue Total Kilowatt Cus- | Persons Salaries 
Year. of I ast@d from Sale Horse Hours re = m- an 
Stations.! aves of Power.? Power. | Generated. * | ployed.| Wages 
$ $ h.p (000) No No $ 

ahs Ae 666 356, 004, 168 - 1,844,571 - - 8,847] 7,777,715 
19188 795 401,942,402] 43,908,085 1,841,114] - - 9,696| 10,354,242 
1919). 2.6% 805 416,512,010} 47,933,490 1,907, 135 5,497, 204 - 9,656} 11,487, 1382 
1920 oe 506 448 273,642) 53,436,082 1,897,024] 5,894,867} 894,158] 10,693] 14,626,709 
19210 eee 510 484. 669,451| 58,271,622] 1,977,857] 5,614,132) 973,212) 10,714 15, 234, 678 
1922..... O22 568,068,752) 62,173,179 2,258,398 6,740,750] 1,053,545} 10,684] 14,495, 250 
O23 snc 532 581,780,611} 67,496,893 2,423,845 8,099,192] 1,112,547} 11,094) 14,784,038 
19045. . 532 628,565,093| 74,616,863} 2,849,450] 9,315,277] 1,200,950) 12,956 17,946, 584 
1925).ceo8 563 726, 721,087| 79,341,584 3,569,527} 10,110,459] 1,279,731 13,263} 18,755,907 
OZ Gack. 2 595 756,220,066! 88,933,733 3,769,323] 12,093,445] 1,337,562) 13,406 19, 943,000 
19274. 629 866, 825, 285| 104,033, 297 4,173,349] 14,549,099] 1,381,966 14,708} 22,946,315 
O28 45a 601 956,919,603] 112,326,819 4,627,667] 16,336,518] 1,464,005) 15,855 24,253,820 
1029 eae 587 | 1,055, 731,532] 122,883,446 4,925,555) 17,962,515] 1,555,883) 16,164 24, 831,821 
1930..... 587 | 1,138,200,016} 126,038, 145 5,401,108} 18,093,802] 1,607,766) 17,857 27, 287,443 
MOS TCs ae: 559 | 1,229,988,951| 122,310, 730 5,706,757] 16,330,867] 1,632,792) 17,014 26,306, 956 
1932..... 572 | 1,335,886,987| 121,212,679] 6,343,654] 16,052,057) 1,657,454) 15,395 23,261, 166 
OBB be 575 | 1,386,532,055| 117,532,081 6,616,006} 17,338,990] 1,666,882] 14,717 21,431,877 
1934..... 573 | 1,480,852, 166! 124, 463,613 6,854,161! 21,197,124! 1,660,079 14,974] 21,829,491 

1 Excluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 2 Revised to exclude duplications. 


8 Not including auxiliary plant equipment which is included in installation shown in central electric 
stations in Table 7 of the Manufactures Chapter, pp. 424 and 425. ; 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The main-plant primary power 
equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 6,854,161 h.p. in 1934. This 
included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines, and 
internal combustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated 
over the other prime movers, providing 96 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up 
the remaining 4 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal 
combustion engines with a capacity of 207,431 h.p., or 2-9 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 


Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 59 main- 
plant steam reciprocating engines in central electric stations in 1934, only 8 in 
number were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged approximately 4,400 
h.p. with 16 units averaging 10,000 h.p., but there were only 58 steam turbines in 
the industry and these were confined to 22 stations, whereas the 805 water wheels 
and turbines averaged 8,150 h.p., including 3 at 65,000 h.p. and 2 at 66,000 h.p. each. 


The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam engines, and gasolene, oil distil- 
lates and producer gas for the internal combustion engines. 
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Of the 335 main-plant internal combustion engines in central electric stations 
in 1934, 183, or 55 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 68, or 20 p.c., in Alberta and 36, or 
1lp.c., in Manitoba. 

During 1934, the thermal engines produced 379,815,000 kilowatt hours at a cost 
for fuel of $2,001,620, an average of 0-53 cts. per kilowatt hour. This production 
was, however, only 1-8 p.c. of the total output. 


5.—Main Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1934. 
Norr.*-K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 
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Steam Engines, Steam 
Type of No Ete pes and Turbines and Internal Dynamos. 
Equipment ee : Combustion Engines. 
mee. Plants. * Average : Average : Average 
No.|} Capacity. Capacity. No.| Capacity. Capacity. No. | Capacity. Capacity. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p KOViA. VA 
Main Piant 
EQUIPMENT. : 
P.E. Island...... 11 9 464 52 8 5, 063 633 16 4,929 308 
Nova Scotia..... 45), 54 81,566 1,510) 25 60, 434 2,417 79 118,554 1,501 
New Brunswick.. 15], 16 105,485 6,593]) 16 25,360 1,585 32 110,776 3,462 
Quebec............ 941 256] 3,303, 705 12,905 3 200 263] 2,837,987 10, 791 
Ontario oe... 2. 133]| 337| 2,003,478 5,945 15 1,218 81 345] 1,616,828 4,686 
Manitoba........ 2911 40 436,925 10,923) 45 ays 4 78 81 354, 836 438 
Saskatchewan.... 119), - - — |} 211 135,446 642] 208 115, 031 553 
lt eh ge ea , 64) 18 69, 520 3, 862} 100 59, 845 598] 111 105, 128 947 
Titis olumbia , 
eee j 63]) 75 559,531 7,460! 29 2,409 83]] 106 435, 886 4,112 
Totals....... 573! 805] 6,560,674 8,156) 452 293,487 65}}1, 241] 5,699,955 4,593 
AUXILIARY PLANT 
EQUIPMENT. - = - -— || 149] - 207,431 1,392] 138 177, 244 1,284 
Totals....... - 573!) 805] 6,560,674 8,156) 601 500, 918 833//1,379] 5,877,199 4,262 


Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout Canada 
is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1929-34. In the latest year over 80 p.c. 
of the total generated electrical energy was produced in the leading industrial 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen that the total electric 
energy generated for export in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, was 1,317,224,965 
kilowatt hours; in the calendar year 1934 it had amounted to 1,296,749,475 kilowatt 

hours, or 6-1 p.c. of the total amount generated in central electric stations. 


6.—Electrical Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1929-34. 
[Ee ia 
Kilowatt hours (‘‘000”’ omitted). 
Province or Territory. 


1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 

Prince Edward Island....... 2,726 3,591 4,413 4,662 4,765 4,902 
Nova Scotia..........000... 107,467 | 223,421] 257,573 | 279,854 | 330/436 | 389’ 049 
New Brunswick...0...11711) 125,267 | — 332,598 | 4041350 | 427/604 | 378/687 | 394’ 100 
ae 8, 664,334 | 8,822,901 | 8,066,026 | 8,491;128 | 9,611/084 | 11,335/987 
eres 2003.00. 6,453,510 | 6,160,987 | 4/948,819 | 4,258,042 | 4°381/004 | 671137595 
MRE oset.05 casi 1,108,192] 991,237 | 1,084,763 | 1,087,010 | 1/077;210 | 1'183'381 
Saskatchewan......... 0... 119,455 | 137,217 | "134,014 | 135/898 | "131/164 | 134'033 
Alberta........, sees 205,351 | 204,076] 205,082] 195,467 | 182/963 | —_—_1937 002 
Sa Columbia........... 1,176,213 | 1,217,774 | 1,226,827 | 1,172,302 | 1,241,587 | 1,449,078 
MAN say bos 62% Bek Sonn: J 

SS oe 17,962,515 | 18,093,802 | 16,330,867 | 16,052,057 | 17,338,990 | 21,197,124 
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pee The top curve indicates the total output of central electric stations 


in Canada having, annual outputs oF a million or more kilowatt 
1,800 hours, which is over 98 per cent ofall station output. 
The bottom curve indicates the production for general commer- 
cial uses in Canada, including all line losses, and the space between 
these curves represents the exports to the United States, which ishatched, 
and electricity used in electric boilers which is dotted. 
1,600 Exports are measured from the bottom 

curve and boiler consumptions are measured 

From the exports. 
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Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts 
were administerea by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, 
by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 


Electrical energy produced for export increased from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1911, to 1,749,539,778 kilowatt hours in 
1931 and to 1,317,224,965 kilowatt hours in 1935. Such power produced in 1935 
showed an increase of nearly 10 p.c. compared with 1934 and was only 24-7 p.c. 
below the 1931 figure. Figures by companies for the latest four fiscal years are 
given in Table 7. 


7.—Electrical Energy Generated or Produced for Export under Authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-35. 


Company. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 395, 413, 700} 350,001,000} 507,601,200) 570,966,900 
Canadian Niagara Power Co., Niagara Falls, Ont..... 253,816,000} 79,166,700) 265,715,600) 374,564, 600 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co., Fort Frances, Ont..} 10,014,700) 14,692,650] 15,243,950 13, 636, 800 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co., Ltd., 


Aroostook Balls NIB ase ee ee ee ee 12,552,505) 11,823,907} 12,073,106} 13,420,086 
British Columbia Electric Ry. Co., Vancouver, B.C.. 146, 606 165,355 172, 123 181, 862 
Western Power Co. of Canada, Vancouver, B.C....... 5,951 ~ * 2,800 13, 468 
Southern Canada Power Co., Sherbrooke, Que........ 436, 180 420, 643 377,769 368,448 
Cedars Rapids Mfg. and Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 

Que lai oe tibee ae cite nee a: pane entre 326, 106,398] 187,339,002} 390,421,891] 337,003, 128 
Maritime Electric Co., Ltd., St. Stephen, N.B........ 318,850 263, 640 678, 420 841,440 
Fraser Companios, SUtde eos o:s sch caec actus ee eee 8,218,900} 7,527,400} 6,238,500) 5,694,700 
Northport Power and Light Co., Northport, Wash., 

TES Er ont acrentiiete en ee bcc Mae ee eee 271,490 253, 008 234,618 248,583 
Northern British Columbia Power Co., Prince ; 

Ripert Bi she eosies abe eee ee on Meare: 59, 760 46, 600 42,370 39,750 
International Railway Co., Niagara Falls, Ont........ 553, 418 98,121 - - 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Co..............+-0.... 484,500 354, 800 225, 100 245, 200 

"Potalet=, Abok oie enc ee ee 1,008,393,958) 652, 152,826/1,199,027,447/1,317,224,965 


1 Purchases from West Kootenay Power and Light Co., Ltd., Rossland, B.C. 


Section 3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that 
the development of hydro-electric power would become a ‘key industry’ in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpora- 
tions. This “public ownership’ movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
operating statistics of which are given in Subsection 1. More recently, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan have established Hydro-Electric 
Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the 
hands of private corporations. 


ag 
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Subsection 1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.* 


The publicly-owned hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the 
province as the “Hydro”—is an organization of a large number of partner muni- 
cipalities, co-ordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a result of public 
agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electrical power for distri- 
bution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalities united under 
statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with power 
problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed 
its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, 
created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations 
of the undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1934 electrical service was supplied 
by the Commission to about 760 municipalities, comprising nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the province, as well as many small communities and rural areas. 


The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large industrial 
consumers, and the operation of rural power districts are carried on by the muni- 
cipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail distri- 
bution of the electrical energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities individually through 
municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 


Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the province, 
and the municipalities are under contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, the 
moneys thus lent, with interest in full. The local distribution systems are financed 
individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made, in the rates 
charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire these bonds in 
trom 20 to 30 years. The rates at which power is supplied by the Commission to 
the various municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the distances 
from the sources of supply, and other factors. The basic principle underlying the 
operations of the undertaking is the provision of service ‘at cost?. The rates charged 
by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the control of the Commission 
and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer bears its appropriate share 
of the expenses of the undertaking. Each type of consumer is charged with the 
cost of the service received as far as is practicable. 


Power Supplies.—To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the 
undertaking, the Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has 
acquired several privately-owned generating plants. Of the 40 hydro-electric 
power plants operated by the Commission in 1934, the largest is the Queenston- 
Chippawa development on the Niagara river which was constructed by the Commis- 
sion and has a normal operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. Provision for the needs 
of the near future had been made at the end of 1932—including existing plants, 
plants under construction and power under contract for present and future delivery— 
up to an aggregate of about 2,000,000 h.p. 

Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, Oct. 11, 1910, at Berlin (now Kitchener), 
Ontario, of electrical energy generated by. Niagara falls. The small initial load of 


* Revised by R. T. Jeffery, Chief Municipal Engineer, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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less than 1,000 h.p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 hep... “In 
1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p. and in 1930 it was over 
1,260,000 h.p. Table 8 shows the growth of the co-operative municipal electrical 
undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the undertaking, 
which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in power- 
producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of the municipalities 
in distributing systems and other assets, aggregated over $398,000,000 in 1934. 


8.—Summary Statistics Representative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s Undertaking, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1910-34. 


e—_wvoes=$S$ $=a=aoOoeweowoooeoq_k_s$qsqx$S$MS$@mmNTW9NRWTD eo 
Total Capital of 


a Commis- 
Munici- Power : 

Year. palities Spee oat TS | Distributed vie eS 

Served. : by Com- Muni cipal 

Pk eee Pee 

No. No, h.p. $ 

TOTO eo oe on ches a te Le ETY AA EIS 10 - 2,500 2,521,000 
Oe cea a ans eee Arse EN aN SE Wr SO Nr A. 26 - 15, 200 4,020,000 
Ib Oe re ena eine et totals ga alan Anau derek eg oe ah 36 - 31,000 4,576,000 
1913 ae ree hs Shs a A ee ea he an 58 58,961 45,000 17,698, 000 
1 Sea A aI SP le Neg ie & Nel gui Nie Minh sh eek Sok at 95 * 96,744 77,000 | 25,023,000 
LOLS AIT, See, SERN ET ELL MISC aeh eee A 131 116, 892 104,000 | 29,791,000 
At Nar roar ee A hey CORA, oni ty Oe) Ree ee EL Spe 191 155,052 167,000 | 34,917,000 
LO sen the te Se eee ee Pee et eee 215 18V, 70s 333, 000 74,701,000 
LOTS Ree OCU het Parents © wae tawpgecn hl ei be ee 236 194, 382 316,000 87,812,000 
LO LO  Seutayttcg ite aia ere tes tes GaN Oe Oe els ged Lm sean se 252 230, 472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
TODO ii kit ees a WE ee be CSE ee eee ED 266 261, 582 855,000 | 128,334,000 
| AS 4 A ahe O N anh  E  yt ees wie eS et 301 285,923 529,000 | 193,918,000 
Oe Ree eee ee ern eee habe SRN ty tiem cae bey 348 364, 988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
LO 2 S54 cet eee aed Oy Ret ey mun ee tees BE ae 393 387, 983 685,486 | 236,023,000 
Lf Se, Cetera Cader Nai tne Ride SNe id Mek nt 418 415,922 691,198 | 254,189, 000 
L020 ioe Ste raee hhc Seve RAE soe peak ee 5 be 444 439, 702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
UIP Uaaeaiive Oarc. 3 Peni ne Meare mire dha an goth tg MeO aT 501 448,241 928,032 | 274,972,000 
LOD Tine eS ol poh ae ed Se a Seas oe RAE Chk irre saan 530 469,572 949,700 | 286, 165, 000 
LOD Rhee Ak ate oe RPE. Wht MD ek Eee Se 560 522,770 | 1,032,500 | 297, 204.000 
O20 soe3 cero tat Ree eee ie en ie Gee ne 607 552,321 1,136,689 | 314,237,000 
TOSO D579 Reha 2. tae te. 2U Nae obi he 668 586,267 | 1,263,512 | 359,648,000 
DOO) ck ec Re cen NSE tall dag e ih SERENA CNL ONL 721 600, 297 1,050,903 |: 373,010,000 
LOS Ot ERA as SE an UA SA ERAS SOR ed eRe ae 747 611,955 1,106,884 | 382,558,000 
DOR Gs Mase. aus, ta aia tle uae A ele dai rel 757 621,418 1,366,735 | 394,661,000 
DBO d cites. eetniahe uk Peep cate ne 760 624, 801 1,451,699 | 398,225,000 


ee ee SR ee eae eeieais Semele aly ee 
Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past five years. 


9.—Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1930-34. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—system, coincident peaks.) 


SSS Se ee er SS ee ee ee ee ee 
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October, October, October, October, October, 


System and District. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p 

Nidgararsvstembiaas ates. Saracen. 9 ae ee 1,000, 670 805, 630 867,446 | 1,055,697 1,071, 046 

Dominion Power and Transmission..... 58,579 48,659 43 , 968 45,710 50, 670 

Georgian Bay system.................... 23,395 26,356 25, 666 23, 887 24,488 

Eastern Ontario system.................. 88, 678 85,857 80,544 86, 890 121, 823 

Thittder- Bay system. ce Lene te a): 73,968 51, 600 65, 700 90,450 99, 866 

Manitonlin districts, 00. .& 68 epee - - - 80 88 
Northern Ontario Properties— 

INipISSING CIs Erictesm ea an eee 3, 745 3, 689 3, (ol 3,539 3, 840 

Sudbury cdistricte os oe hove 12,935 27,200 17.761 12,466 12, 466 

A Dita IShriGtin.sacenaee eo, aye - - ; 45,389 64,075 

Batriciandistrict eae mee meet ee 1,582 1,912 2,048 2,627 2,828 

Eepanola districtsxis. Gk. e. ee. - - - - 509 

BOG AIS os ta coast cient dans Ih oe 1,263,512 | 1,050,903 | 1,106,884 | 1,366,735 1,451, 699 
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The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted to 
about $3,600,000. Table 10 shows for the latest five years the capital investmentin the 
respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated municipal undertakings. 


10.—Capital Investments in Ontario’s Hydro Undertakings, fiscal years ended 
Oct. 31, 1930-34. 


Item. 1930. 1931 1932. 1933. 1934. 
‘ans é $ $ $ $ $ 
Investments by Commission on behalf of 
co-operating Municipalities, in Genera- 
ting Plants and Transmission Systems, 
etc.— 

NiiaOA Para VSUCIN ich sues seme ieee 176,172,588) 182,176, 762} 202,098,895) 201,975,671) 202,429,411 
Dominion Power and Transmission] 21,489,435} 21,489,435 1 1 1 
Chats Falls development........ a 2,137,280| 4,835,703) 5,878,494) 6,167,756} 6,197,129 

Georgian Bay system............0.:: 7,940,667} 8,203,446] 8,329,026) 8,394,645] 8,427,279 

Eastern Ontario system.............. 20,917,183) 21,570,767) 21,060,824) 19,372,834) 19,851,622 

Thunder Bay System. soos esc. 17,645,796} 18,406,363} 18,480,739} 18,630,772} 18,679,611 
Manitoulin Gistrict-stese.< seen os: ~ - - 32,626 35,473 

Northern Ontario properties?......... 3,297,543) 5,259,256) 10,786,686] 23,790,137] 25,143,854 

Hydro-electric railways.............. 7,340, 565 1,897, 838 1,985, 113 2,076,925 2,173, 664 

Office and service buildings, construc- 
tion plant, inventories, etc,......... 3,652,772| -3,735,970| 4,629,053 4,562,603 4,449,914 

Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, 

(5 RAPE tae Pre eekcin SP eC Paes - - = = = 

Totals, Investments by Commission] 260,593,779] 267,575,540) 273,248,830) 285,003,969) 287,387,957 

Investments by municipalities in distri- 
buting systems and other assets (exclu- 
sive of sinking fund equity in H.E.P.C. : 
systems, included above), all systems.| 99,054,262] 105,434,582] 109,309,934] 109,657,574) 110,836, 805 
Geral Gen OUAIS Poco. cocina steicied ste ons 359,648,041! 373,010,122! 382,558, 764| 394,661,543! 398,224, 762 


1 Included in the Niagara system. 


2The Northern Ontario properties include the Nipissing 
district, the Sudbury district, the Patricia district, the Abitibi district and the Espanola district. These 
es are owned by the Government of Ontario, and operated on behalf of the province by the 


The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electric utilities for 
sinking fund, renewals, contingencies and insurance purposes are shown in Table 11. 


11.—Accumulated Reserves of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and of 
the Local Electric Utilities of the Co-operating Municipalities, fiscal years ended 


Oct. 31, 1930-34. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
NASA ASV StCHI xen: calc oo see ewe aes 43,069,032 | 48,503,212 | 50,900,344 | 52,380,601 | 55,092,548 
Mecroiant Bay BYsteme chum coke dee beet 1,889, 782 2,197,526 2,482, 837 2,822,302 3, 153, 899 
Bastern Ontario system................--| 4,123,718 4,865,154 5,228,591 5,338,116 5,984,350 
Mihimndertbay SySteM).. .21..c0d.05s65 00% 0 2,165,992 | 2,597,317 | 2,739,224 | 3,104,669 3,521,436 
Northern Ontario properties. . Bers 10,583 86,942 164, 784 625, 282 868, 609 
Nipissing rural power districts and 
Manitoulin rural power district......... 1 1 2 7,560 12,714 
Bounechere StOragess tues. ase on. gs ce ee 19, 234 - 1,734 B,0a6 5,417 
Service buildings and equipment......... 570, 210 616,737 664,714 706, 849 750,936 
Hydro-electric railways...............+5- 102,952 98,729 109, 240 121, 482 134, 722 
Insurance—Workmen’s Compensation and 
staff pension insurance: ......6.2%8.5+: 2,993,347 3,438,795 3,854,019 4,322, 862 4,690, 163 
Totals, reserves of the Commission...... 54,944,850 | 62,404,412 | 66,145,487 | 69,483,260 | 74,214,794 
Totals, reserves—including surplus—of |. 
municipal electric utilities............. 48,912,833 | 53,235,314 | 56,624,617 | 59,736,820 | 64,177,407 
Totals, Commission and Municipal 
BR OSOIVES Site co eA ek ease 103,857,683 1115,639,726 |122,770,104 [129,170,080 | 138,392,201 


1 Included in Eastern Ontario system. 


2 Included in Northern Ontario properties, 
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Statistics of Urban Municipal Electric Utilities of Ontario Supplied by 
the Commission.—The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical uvilities owned and operated by the partner municipalities, and has intro- 
duced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present in its 
Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding these 
utilities. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers supplied 
by the undertaking. Summary statistics regarding service to rural consumers are 
given in Table 14. 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of urban 
municipalities served by the Hydro-Eléctric Power Commission are given in Table 
12. These show, for 1934, total assets of $140,111,146 as compared with lia- 
bilities of $46,608,590. Of the difference, $48,757,971 is allotted as reserves, 
leaving a surplus of $44,744,585. The item “equities in hydro systems’, listed 
under both assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equities acquired by the 
individual municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking 
administered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to 
the local distributing systems operated individually by the urban municipalities 
which are partners in the Hydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net 
debt to total assets the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. It will 
be noted that between 1930 and 1934 total assets have increased by $23,710,511, 
while total liabilities have decreased by $3,532,839. 


12.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves and Surpluses of Electric 
Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, calendar years 1930-34. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Numbers of municipalities included...... 267 275 280 282 282 
Assets— Pisa. $ $ $ $ $ 
Lands and buildings..................- 7,936,974 | 8,407,664 | 9,503,744 | 10,186,471 10, 262, 693 
Substation equipment...) -era eee 19,485,056 | 21,013,957 | 22,288,782 | 22,306,801 22,327,619 
Distribution systems—overhead....... 19,220,327 | 19,918,356 | 20,866,767 | 21,152, 681 21,353, 726 
Distribution systems—underground....| 4,932,189 5,361,627 | 5,820,057 | 5,945,226 6,031, 768 
ThinextranstOrmierss: ae eee eee 7,953,090 | 8,649,875 | 9,392,662 | 9,478,605 9,635,279 
MGlLOES Sirona | Rn ereeie oie rteare eters 7,840,948 | 8,106,203 | 8,403,252 | 8,514,165 8,624,505 
Street lighting equipment—regular Re 1,780,786 | 2,205,613 2,257,618 2,381,599 2,395, 296 
Street lighting equipment—ornamental.| 1,520,891 1,456, 748 1,545,355 1,458, 444 1,464,307 
Miscellaneous construction expenses..... 3,996,748 | 3,827,182 | 4,120,926 | 4,040,860 3,907,360 
Steam or hydraulic plants.............. 139, 587 458,374 498, 232 502,979 494,933 
Oldeplantsiss ae Sst she ede arse ace 5,322,690 | 7,146,488 | 4,989,655 | 5,016,756 4,978,079 
Piants not distributed.t..5-6 sss eee - ~ 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
Motalewbianteamacsevr<ae oe 80, 129,286 | 86,551,982 | 89,887,050 | 91, 184, 587 91,675,565 
OTHER. i 
Bank and cash balances..............-. 2,722,250 | 2,738,320 | 3,185,442 | 1,696,489 2,215,914 
Securities and. investments...........-. 1,909,439 1,999, 846 2,059,325 2,163,785 2,382,447 
Accounts receivable.............:+...+- 4,481,007 | 3,957,973 3, 683, 059 3,746,911 4,001,596 
MNONCOIOR hee ste 2 inna) Fete ieee eee 1,242,995 | 1,276,531 1, 232, 209 1, 226,043 1,110, 705 
Sinking funds on local debentures....... 8,396,256 | 8,735,051 9,099, 211 9,386, 177 9,161,420 
Equities in H.E.P.C. systems.......... 17,346,372 | 20,103,276 | 23,066,180 | 26,045,679 | 29,274,341 
(Ut hemassetse see seiarcssctecios ects casters 173, 030 174, 879 163, 638 253, 582 289, 158 
Totals, Assets............... 116,400,635 |125,537,858 |132,376,064 |135, 703,253 140,111,146 
Liabilities— k ; 
DWebenture:balancesye, s.a0censrose. tee 45,091,808 | 44,594,400 | 45,133,306 | 42,606,145 | 39,646,990 
Accounts payablessncene amas ce eee: 3,001,186 | 5,382,306 | 3,512,725 | 3,320,486 3, 149,085 
Bank Over Gralts cated cancaeuers 405, 663 312,576 298,910 206, 398 143,557 
Otherliabilitiessasa-..wes sess nee eee 1,642,772 1,909,986 | 3,740,376 | 3,787,725 3, 669, 008 
Totals, Liabilities...........| 50,141,429 | 52,199,268 52,685,317 | 49,920,754 | 46,608,590 
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12.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, 


Departments 


Power Commission, calendar years 1930-34—concluded. 
See—eoaoa—“s~<$<SoOmoOoaoeoqylyl‘“_l*eo“‘“jékleo ee 


Item, 


Reserves— 
For equity in H.E.P.C. systems....... 
Ron denracigtion(.. 26. 2(ud.nbia oss ss 
[Oirieire Ness Ae ay oe ee Re ei ate 


Totals, Reserves............ 

Surpluses— 
DS DenWMIMen ahs 4, alt enminsas oes bors 
Localsinkine tumdsr.. voc. 0 bles ony. «. 
Operating surpluses.................... 
Totals, Surpluses........... 


Totals, Liabilities, Reserves and Sur- 
PIUSOR MeL FE ke iG tiled Back we 


17,346, 372 
12, 885, 388 
1,574, 656 


1931. 


20, 103, 276 
13,748, 049 
1, 693, 130 


1932. 


$ 


23, 066, 130 
14,902,177 
1,902,308 


1933. 


$ 


26,045, 679 
16,075,959 
2,048, 082 


Reserves and Surpluses of Electric 


of Urban Municipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 


1934, 


| |e | nnn |e 


$ 


29,274,341 
17,426, 809 
2,056, 821 


$$$ | a | ef 


rer | |S | 


10, 728, 279 
8,396, 255 
15,328, 256 


13, 150, 040 
8,735,051 
15,909, 044 


15, 244,778 
9,099,211 
15, 476, 143 


17, 651,368 
9,386,177 
14,575, 234 


20, 608, 130 
9,161,420 
14,975,035 


—_ |S | 


13.—Statement of Earnings and Expenses of Electric Departments of Urban Muni- 
cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, calendar 


years 1930-34. 


a a 
a 


Item. 


Numbers of municipalities included...... 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


a (a ye 


i ————————<— SS | ef 


Earnings— 
ID OMOStIC SERVICE: Kk «Se ois ot, aisiedsts ahh 
Commercial light service.............. 
Commercial power service............. 
Mhicipal poweleeicc. . 1 ick em sacks 
BM CURP TA goon wc!) ) wrarate worth See als ar 
Rural service—merchandise! 
Miscellaneous 


Expenses— 

Power purchased........ mH SIRE a 
Pubsbation Operation. s...-..4ccs eek boo. 
Substation maintenance................ 
Distribution systems, operation and 

AMAA CHANCE 8 oss tc oe vd Soe haen 
Line transformer maintenance 
Meter maintenance.............-..0..0. 
Consumers’ premises expense........... 
Street lighting, operation and main- 

tenance 


i ee rd 
sere e eee meee eee eee 


BNO: Ae a ee eid. ela 
Sinking fund and principal payments on 
mempentnmens. JA teen, Fes. c's fot Liteten 


ME alee hae eaten ieee ee Seer ae CRMs 


ed 


'Profits from the sale of merchandise. 


28,955! 


10,972,952 
6,230,476 
9,456, 225 
1,967,119 
1,746, 855 


29,4461 


511,140 


11,447,308 
6, 243, 794 
9,356, 694 
1,859, 585 
1,783,973 


11,0691 


513, 787 


11,429,101 
6,013, 026 
9, 080, 522 
1, 826, 872 
1,779, 583 


12,8131 


485,925 


11,844, 033 
6, 206, 086 
9, 692, 784 
1,875,970 
1,777,597 

18,7481 
555, 172 


oe FE es 


a a ef 


17,323,078 
79, 503 
320,717 


991,973 
96, 746 
278,379 
317,902 


372,211 
249, 070 
745, 159 
907, 227 
523, 863 
112,030 
2,220,214 


18, 085, 167 
487, 484 
303,536 


1,015, 256 
93, 463 
284, 634 
363, 078 


368, 120 
255,956 
792,984 
923, 677 
520, 893 
107,919 
2,328,094 


2,061,719 
27,991,980 


19, 109, 036 
03, 352 
300, 186 


969, 750 
95,485 
300, 105 
368, 209 


360,710 
260, 761 
818, 721 
960, 559 
436, 693 
112,060 
2,532,941 


2,244, 368 
29,378,936 


19,330, 862 
484,765 
288, 583 


895,351 
82,321 
283,116 
361, 499 


353, 082 
259, 937 
817, 660 
908, 518 
349,101 
105, 453 
2,426, 286 


2,319,319 


19, 591, 888 
468,944 
296,551 


844,814 
75,172 
~ 291,403 
352,499 


338, 785 
228, 741 
827, 860 
908, 040 
362,322 
98, 082 
2,204, 994 


2,358, 169 


29, 265,853 


29,248, 264 


3,475, 686 
1,574,991 


2,922, 233 
1,775,331 


1,837, 274 
1,920, 896 


1,361,989 
1,989, 000 


2,722,126 
2,036, 637 


1, 146, 902 


—83, 622 


— 627,011 


685, 489 
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Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. Towards this 
rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of “orants-in-aid’’, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario Legis- 
lature passed two additional Acts relating to rural service. The Rural Power 
District Loans Act, 1930, provides for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners 
of lands and premises in rural power districts, for the installation of electrical wiring 
and the purchase of equipment. The Rural Power District Service Charge Act, 
1930, provides for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural 
service. In Table 14 will be found statistics relating to rural electrical distribution 
systems operated by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. A rapid rate of 
increase is obvious from these statistics. 


14.—Statistics Relating to Electrical Service in Rural Power Districts Operated by 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, years ended Oct. 31, 1930-34. 


Note.—Re Rural Power District Legislation, consult the following Ontario Government publica- 
tions: The Power Commission Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 57); The Rural Hydro-Electric-Distribution Act (R.8.O., 
1927, c. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V,c. 14), and The Rural District Service Charge 
Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 15). 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Numbers of rural power districts......... 160 167 172 171 171 
Numbers of townships served............ 297 338 358 365 367 
Num bers'o CONSUIMELS: 4 baci usie ine 46,715 55, 600 59, 534 61, 845 63, 840 
Miles of primary distribution lines........ 6, 726 8,197 8,918 9,174 9,461 
Horse-power supplied. . erence sei 26, 782 31,790 32,853 BDV” 33,949 
Revenues from customers........... $ 1,998,252 | 2,456,989 | 2,752,353 | 2,796,023 2,832, 672 
Total expensesaus ae. es 11 chase tacks ats $ 1,864,823 | 2,354,792 | 2,776,192 | 2,904,612 2,908, 967 
INetsurplusesa-esemeaa- nee or $ 133, 428 102,197 —23,838 | —108,589 —76, 295 
Capital invested, totals............. $ | 12,665,249 | 15,507,583 | 16,964,227 | 17, 693,875 | 18,307,511 
Provincial grants-in-aid, totals!...... $ 6,297,954 | 7,677,842 | 8,393,308 | 8,752,993 9, 054, 080 


ee 


1 Included in previous item, ‘‘capital invested”’. 


Subsection 2.—Hydro-Electric and Power Commissions in Other 
Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. V, 
c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), and by 
20 Geo. V, c. 34, is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct certain storage 
dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. The Commission has 
not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but has assisted companies 
engaged in such work by a systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal 
rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water- 
power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 
obtained by constructing storage dams holding water in large reservoirs during 
flood periods and using it to increase the flow at low-water periods. 
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The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 18,000 second-feet, 
on lake Kenogami, the St. Francis, the Métis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré and the 
North rivers. The entire cost to the Commission of these storage works has been 
about $9,000,000 and the annual revenue exceeds $634,000. 


Other reservoirs on the Gatineau, Liévre and Mattawin rivers which are the 
property of the Commission and are operated by that body have been built and paid 
for by the benefiting companies instead of being financed by the Commission. 


The Quebec Electricity Commission, created by 25-26 Geo. V, c. 24—The 
Quebec Electricity Act—took up its duties on Dec. 2, 1935. This Commission has 
exclusive jurisdiction over the production, transmission, distribution and sale of 
electricity in the province of Quebec and wide powers respecting service, equipment, 
apparatus, means of protection, extensions of plant and systems, as well as control of 
rates and capitalization. The approval of the Commission is required for the con- 
struction or operation of new plants, transmission lines, networks or systems or any 
part thereof and all sales or mergers are subject to the consent of the Commission. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1919 with 
powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to “generate, 
accumulate, transmit, distribute, supply and utilize electric energy and power in any 
part of the province of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto or deemed 
by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor’. Its main operations, however, 
are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electric 
developments and is now operating the following systems: St. Margaret’s Bay—sells 
power by wholesale in Halifax and vicinity; Mushamush—sells power by wholesale 
and retail in Lunenburg Co.; Sheet Harbour—sells power by wholesale in Pictou Co., 
supplies demands of a groundwood pulp-mill at Sheet Harbour, retails in Sheet 
Harbour and in Musquodoboit and Stewiacke valleys and serves the town of Truro 
through the Pictou County Power Board; Mersey System—supplies demands of pulp 
and paper-mill at Brooklyn, Queens Co.; Markland System—supplies town of Liver- 
pool, Caledonia valley and places in vicinity, including woodworking factory and 
that of a gold mine; T’usket System—sells power by wholesale in Yarmouth, also 
supplies demands of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., at Yarmouth; Roseway System— 
sells power wholesale in Shelburne and wholesale and retail in the town of Lockeport 
and vicinity; Antigonish System—supplies Antigonish town, and other communities 
in Antigonish Co. 


The total installed capacity at Sept. 30, 1935, was 62,955 h.p., and there were 
about 308 miles of main transmission lines and 188 miles of secondary transmission 
and distribution lines. The total capital expenditure to Sept. 30, 1935, was 
$14,070,085 and the reserves were $1,727,341. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, incor- 
porated under provincial legislation, carries on the generation and distribution of 
electrical power in southern New Brunswick. It operates an 11,000 h.p. hydro- 
electric plant at Musquash, twelve miles west of Saint John, and a 7,500 h.p. steam 
plant at Grand Lake, in the Minto coal area; 66,000-volt lines.connect the two 
plants with each other and with the cities of Saint John and Moncton. A 33,000- 
volt. line delivers.power from the Grand Lake plant to Fredericton and Marysville. 
A 66,000-volt line delivers power from the Grand Lake plant to the towns of New- 
castle and Chatham. 
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Power is sold en bloc-to the cities of Saint John, Moncton and Fredericton 
and to the town of Sussex, supplying 17,400 customers in these communities. Power 
is also distributed directly by the Commission to villages and rural districts, serving 
directly 5,250 customers. The high-voltage line mileage is 307 and 695 miles of 
distributing lines are in operation. 


The Commission has under construction an addition to the Grand Lake plant 
which will increase the generating capacity by 8,000 h.p. There are also under 
construction rural distribution lines totalling 100 miles in length which will add 
400 customers. 


The Commission has a plant investment of $6,800,000, and an annual revenue 
of $825,000. 


Manitoba.—The formation of the Manitoba Power Commission was authorized 
by the passage of the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919 (c. 30, also c. 61, 
Consolidated Amendments, 1924) which authorizes the Commission to make provi- 
sion for generating electrical energy, to enter into contracts for the purchase of 
power in bulk from generating agencies, and for its transmission and sale to munici- 
palities, corporations and individuals. In 1929 legislation was passed whereby the 
Government undertook to pay interest charges and sinking fund charges on an 
amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the construction and erection 
of equipment required for the generation and transmission of electrical power or 
energy to municipalities, farms and other customers. 


The Commission has built and is now operating an extensive transmission 
system under authority of the above Act, supplying electrical power to many thous- 
ands of customers throughout Manitoba. This power is purchased under the Seven 
Sisters power contract from the Northwestern Power Co. and transmitted over high- 
tension steel-tower lines to Portage la Prairie, Brandon and Morden. From this 
main system power is transmitted to the territory south of the Winnipeg-Brandon 
main line as far as the International Boundary. 


A branch system serving the territory along the western boundary of the 
province, including the towns and villages of Reston, Pipestone, Melita, Napinka, 
Elkhorn, Miniota, Crandall and Arrow River, has been constructed and is operated 
by the Commission. This system which, until August, 1931, was supplied with 
power generated by the Commission’s plant at Virden, is now tied into the main 
system and supplied with power generated at Seven Sisters. | 


Under the authority granted by the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919, 
the Commission has made purchases of municipally-owned plants—notably at 
Birtle and Brandon—or entered into contracts for the supply of power by muni- 
cipally-owned plants—as at Dauphin—or by the Winnipeg Electric Co., whereby 
power is supplied to outlying districts. This phase of the Commission’s activities 
has shown steady growth. 


The Commission owns and operates the central steam-heating system at 
Brandon, supplying heat to the business, and part of the residential, section of the 
city. The Commission also owns and operates the gas plant supplying gas to com- 
mercial and residential customers. It is the intention of the Commission to supply 
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all outlying power areas from the main system just as soon as their loads are sufficient 
to justify the cost of building extensions. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.8.8., 1930, c. 30), authorizing the Com- 
mission to manufacture, sell and supply electrical energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities for 
the supply of energy. The Commission is also given certain control and regulatory 
powers re the operation of electric public utilities, and is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the administration of the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act, 1935, 
(1934-35, c. 64). 


The initial operations of the Commission were concerned with acquiring by 
purchase municipally-owned plants which were improved, enlarged or supplemented 
by installations made by the Commission and were operated as individual systems of 
supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, Hum- 
boldt and Rosthern plants, while the plant at Shellbrook, the Wynyard-Elfros- 
Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre systems, served from plants at, Wynyard 
and Leader, were established by the Commission in the same year. In 1930 the 
municipal plants at North Battleford, Swift Current, Unity, Maple Creek and 
Lanigan were acquired, and in 1931 the generating plant at Willowbunch was 
added. The Watrous-Nokomis system, including ten towns and villages, was also 
purchased from Canadian Utilities, Ltd., and has been connected with the Bulyea 
system of the Montreal Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the main system, 
easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook and Duck Lake, westerly to Radis- 
son, and southwesterly to Rosetown. Additional lines link Rosetown with Moose 
Jaw, and Tisdale, where the Commission has a generating plant, with Nipawin. 
The systems built in 1929 have been extended. All transmission lines supply towns 
and villages along their courses. There are now 1,357 miles of transmission lines 
owned and operated. 


The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the inter- 
change of power from private interests in addition to supplying energy generated at 
its own plants. The number of consumers served directly in 123 towns and villages 
is approximately 8,034 and those indirectly served (where the cities operate the 
distribution systems) number 16,247. The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 
1934, was approximately $7,622,830. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia as a province has not, up to the present 
time, established any commissions for the development and use of water power for 
the distribution of electrical energy. Such power developments as have been 
undertaken to date have been by private interests or by municipalities. The Water 
Board, a quasi-judicial body, regulates the rates which are charged by public utility 
companies. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—_MANUFACTURES.* 


Section 1.—The Evolution of-Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will, in the beginning, be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grinding 
of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were also 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. 
At a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors, shoemakers, masons, carpenters, gunsmiths and edgetool makers. 


The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 
the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year 
could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject to 
the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the English. 
Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime aimed at prevent- 
ing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be imported from the 
Mother Country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the colonial wars of the 
period—France and England were at war for 34 years out of the 74 years between 
1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. On the occasion of 
the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were driven to manufacture 
rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such as the Canadian nettle 
and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events led to the introduction of sheep 
raising and the manufacture of homespun woollens. From these humble begin- 
nings arose the important textile industries of to-day, which are able to produce the 
finest fabrics of cotton, wool or silk. 


In the days when ships were built of wood Canada was advantageously situated 
with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at Port 
Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on his private 
account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on the stocks 
at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India trade. 
Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in Quebec 
and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 1865, 
when 105 Quebec-built ships with a total tonnage of 59,333 were registered. There- 
after, iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden vessels, but the forests 
of Canada have since provided the raw material for the pulp and paper and other 
important industries. 


* Revised by A. Cohen, B.Com., Acting Chief, General Manufactures Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch publishes individual reports on the vegetable products, textile and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries, also reports on the manufacturing industries generally for Canada and the 
ale ee For a complete list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 

roduction’’. 
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The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733 and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has supplied 
the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported from the 
United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this country 
in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly conveniently situated with 
regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away from the 
coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the shortage of 
coal has been made up for by the increasing use of electric power, while the great 
bulk of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic blast 
furnaces. 

Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada since 1870. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
’90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries was not particularly rapid 
though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 
1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the values of 
manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890. 
Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, 
while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing period 
from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands or over 
increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to $1,381,500,000 
in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, her abundant 
raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home market in the 
expanding West, had contributed to this result. 

In the present, as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from Argentina, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay peninsula, 
sugar from Fiji and the British West Indies, and wool from England, Australia and 
New Zealand to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 

The Influence of the War.—The influence of the War upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification 
of products and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of. many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufac- 
_turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
manifold varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The 
world shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, 
gave Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater produc- 
tion and, in.a great number of cases, the capacity of manufacturing plants was in- 
creased; this increase created a demand for greater supplies of raw material. Inci- 
dentally, factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of administra- 
tive and mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the 
absorption of the energies of Europe in the War, assumed a new position as one of 
the leading manufacturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period 
also led to unprecedented figures of values produced. 
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Gross values in 1929, however, reached a higher point than in the post-war 
boom of 1920, although the prices of manufactured goods had dropped about 41 p.c. 
in the intervening period. Owing to the world-wide recession in business which set 
in toward the end of 1929, Canadian manufacturing production in 1933 was valued 
at only $2,086,847,847, a decrease of 48-2 p.c. as compared with the peak year 1929. 
The number of employees declined by 28-9 p.c., with an even greater decline of 
42-7 p.c. in the salaries and wages paid, while the value added by manufacture 
was 44 p.c. lower. 

The growth of manufacturing production since 1870 is shown in Table 1 fol- 
lowing, while the increasing importance of Canadian manufacturing for the inter- 
national market may be illustrated by the fact that Canadian exports of manu- 
factured produce increased from less than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 
1871-75 to $614,000,000 in the post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of 
“fully or chiefly manufactured” products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, 
amounted in value to $24,729,861, and exports of “partly manufactured” products 
to $124,143,362. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1870-1934. 


Norr.—Certain duplications in the gross revenue of central electric stations were eliminated in a net 
figure and the difference shown as a ‘‘cost of material’ for the years 1926-29, but net revenues only are now 
included for both gross and net values for those years. Therefore, the figures here given differ slightly from 
those published prior to the 1933 Year Book. Also prior to 1929, totals for the chemical industries included 
the value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the producing works. To this extent, 
totals are not comparable to those of 1929 and subsequent years. Further, statistics of the non-ferrous 
metal smelting industries were included in manufactures for the first time in 1925. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Calon lish- Capital. Asad and of Value of Value of 
2 ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ $ 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


AStOe ce eee 41,259 77, 964,020) 187,942) 40,851,009) 124,907,846) 96,709,927] 221,617,773 
1880) BRO CA | 49,722 165,302,623 254,935} 59,429,002) 179,918,593] 129, 757,475| 309,676,068 
18903 eee 75,9641 353,213,000] 369,595| 100,415,350| 250, 759, 292| 219,088,594! 469, 847, 886 
(Establishments with five hands and over.) 
S90 ree GS ere 14, 065 - 272,033) 79,234,311 - ~ 368, 696, 723 
1900 cent 14,650| 446,916,487) 339,173) 113,249,350] 266,527,858) 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
ASLO SH Ra Ae et eee 19,218] 1,247,583, 609] 515,203) 241,008,416) 601,509,018) 564,466, 621/1,165,975,639 
ALES Baste et ook: 15,593! 1,958, 705, 230 - 283,311,505! 791,943,483] 589, 603, 792|1,381,547,225 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


2,696,154, 030) 621,694] 509,382, 027/1,541,087,416/1,332,180,767 |2,873,268,183 
2,926,815, 424| 618,305) 582, 457, 488|1,829,040,369/1,460, 723,777 |3,289,764,146 
3,095, 025,799] 611,008) 618, 463, 139/1,780,629,840/1,509,870,745 |3,290,500,585 
3,371, 940,653] 609,586] 732,129,585 /2,085,271,649/ 1,686,978, 408 |/3,772,250,057 
3,190, 026,358) 456,076] 518, 785, 137/1,366,893,685 |1,209,143,344/2,576,037,029 
3, 244,302,410) 474,430) 510, 431, 312/1,283,774,723|1,198,434,407 |2,482,209,130 
3,380,322, 950] 525,267) 571,470, 028/1,470,140,139)/1,311,025,375 |2, 781,165,514 
3,538, 813,460) 508,503) 559, 884, 045 |1,438,409,681 1,256,643, 901 |2,695,053,582 
3, 808,309,981] 544,225] 596,015, 171/1,587,665,408]/1,360,879,907|2,948,545,315 
$, 981,569,590] 581,539] 653,859, 933/1,728,624,192|1,492,645,039|3,221,269,231 
4,337, 631,558] 618,933} 693, 932, 228/|1,758,789,334/1,635,923,936|3,394,713,270 
4, 780,296,049) 658,023] 755, 199,372/1,919,438,703 |1,819,046,025 |3,738,484,728 
5,083, 014,754) 694,434] 813,049, 842/2,032,020,975 |1,997,350,365 |4,029,371,340 
5,203,316, 760| 644,439} 736,092, 766/1,666,983,902|1,761,986,726|3,428,970,628 
4,961,312, 408] 557,426) 624,545,561/1,223,880,011|1,474,581,851 |2,698,461,862 
4,741, 255,610] 495,398} 505,883,323) 955,968, 683)1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 
NOS iio ho train 0 Sted ad cele _ 25,232] 4,689,373, 704] 493,903] 465,562,090) 969, 188, 574/1,117,659,273 |2,086,847,847 
B98. Fae eile 2 25,663! 4,703,917, 730] 545,162) 533,594, 635/1,230,977,053 zt 25533, 758,954 


1In accordance with a resolution passed at the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 

held in 1935, the net value of production is to be computed by subtracting the cost of materials, plus fuel and 
electricity from the gross value of products. For the years prior to 1934, cost of materials only was de- 
ducted. The 1934 calculations for fuel and electricity are not sufficiently advanced to admit of obtaining 
net valuesinallcases. It is expected that it will be possible to take the calculations back over earlier years, 
and thus make the series comparable, in the 1987 Year Book. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of mum kT tte by Provinces, for Representative Years, 
=34. 


Nore.—See headnote, Table 1, p. 406. Statistics for certain years between 1917 and 1929, omitted here, 
oe erst on pp. 407-409 of the 1931 Year Book. Figures for 1931 will be found at p. 445 of the 1934-35 Year 
ook. 


j Estab- ne Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Year. | lish- Capital 5 a and of Value of Value of 
ments mates Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
ey No. $ No $ $ $ $ 

Canada. : 5.520200 2%, 838} 2,696,154, 030) 621,694) 509,382, 627/1,541,087,416|1,332,180,767 |2,873,268,183 
iP island anc. aim. 418 2,225,482 1,588 i , 088, 718 1,816, 986 4,905,704 
Nova Scotia....... 1,387 128,052,239} 25,814) 19,177,657] 102,456,085] 58,751,437] 161,207,522 
New Brunswick.. 987 64,010,777} 20,201} 13,192,740] 32,466,048] 27,996,000] 60,462,048 
Quebec Set crta petcuNcat 7,193 793,589,489} 191,969] 143,291,802] 385,486,685) 396,539, 787 782,026,472 
Onitarios os Getic 9,471] 1,302, 675,630} 306,270} 264,442,393] 795,095,511] 685,063, 845 1,480,159,356 
MANIGODE: sis reu!es es 816 95,530,452} 20,055} 17,381,806] 69,884,850) 45,062,533] 114,947,383 
Saskatchewan...... 633 30,096, 623 6, 846 5,906,150} 22,093,445} 15,529,428) 37,622,873 
PUIDOLER, 6s ie sis 00's 720 60,552,814) 10,191 9,323,221) 42,725,021} 26,105,121] 68,830,142 
British Columbia. . 1,202 215,681,355) 38,689] 35,864,308) 87,764,650) 74,978,844] 162,743,494 

UKONEER tee. S28; 11 3,739,169 71 118,801 26,403 336, 786 363,189 

Canada vee. 00. en 23,351) 3,371, 940,653) 609,586] 732,120,585 |2,085,271,649/1,686,978,408|3,772,250,057 
eH island sem ct. 384 2,734,719 Log 88,121 4,164, 223 2,221,746 6,385,969 
Nova Scotia....... 1,388} 141,549,856] 23,834) 26,127,781] 85,724,785] 63,274,708] 148,999,493 
New Brunswick.. 928 105,671,688} 19,241] 19,505,048} 60,812,641] 46,910,631] 107,723,272 
Onebeo sc shen es 7,677] 1,028,226, 105} 186,308] 205,829,155) 553,558,520] 517,693, 125 1,071,251,645 
Ontario «emacs 9,473] 1,668,079, 488} 300,794] 369, 846, 193]1,071,843,374| 822,570, 783 1,894,414,157 
Manitoba.......... 773 112,896,616] 24,381] 33,357,872] 92,729,271| 65,492,637] 158,221,908 
Saskatchewan...... 639 31,727,162 7,182} 10,249,392) 34,894,105) 24,655,529) 59,549,634 
AllDertavs?. wack. cha. 722 61,063,132} 11,387} 15,908,609} 56,139,646] 32,466,428] 88,606,074 
British Columbia 

and eotte Rear Sis 1,367) 219,991,887} 35,1382) 50,418,414] 125,405,084] 111,692,821] 237,097.905 

Canada.............. 22,541) 3,244,302,416) 474,430) 510,431, 312/1,283,774,723|1,198,434,407|2,482,209,130 
bane island...cs.* ; 352 2,946,329 1,127 , 940 , 621,443 1, 787,569 4,409,012 
Nova Scotia......: 1,163 106,647,616} 14,286] 12,192,652} 38,003,168] 29,985,794] 67,988,962 
New Brunswick.. 897 82,230,895} 14,351) 12,201,014} 38,059,376] 26,821,281] 64,880,657 
OuebeG es os. .h.ss,0s 7,410 970,019,442) 147,952] 144,368,667] 337,752,977| 370,276,067| 708,029,044 
OntariOwds fcc. 9,388] 1,696, 738,996] 243,297) 275,559,006] 678, 746,675| 617, 752, 828]1, 296,499,503 
Manitoba. .2.. «+. 781 88,779,517| 14,188) 18,274,012] 54,630,668} 41,326,416) 95,957,084 
Saskatchewan...... 614 31,101,612 4,196 5,618,174] 22,450,051] 16,357,481] 38,807,532 
LSU OG if ili le gaa 672 55,514, 624 7,461 9,493,543] 30,306,395] 22,813,091] 53,119,486 
British Columbia 

and poe ee 1,264} 210,323,379] 27,572) 32,095,704] 81,203,970] 71,313,880] 152,517,850 

Canada.............. 22,708) 3, 981,569,590) 581,539] 653,859, 933)1,728,624,192|1,492,645,039|3,221,269,231 
Pe island-....3<: 299 2,850,010 ,261 690, 403 2,637,960 1,431,091 4,069,051 
Nova Scotia....... P5163 118,050,902) 16,782} 13,014,707). 39,137,265} 33,819,503] 72,956,768 
New Brunswick.. 910 95,661,154) 17,674) 14,609,734] 44,074,961) 29,586,833] 73,661,794 
Quebec. os 2.265. ies 7,164] 1,216,975,958) 180,669) 189,326,145} 442,927,613] 456,716,511] 899,644, 124 
MOMEATION . <5: ''sce oes: 9,457) 1,985, 165,921] 280,353] 335, 164,239] 908,044,673] 753,334, 653/1,661,379,326 
Manitoba.......... 797 127,445,924] 21,201] 26,973,850] 75,000,529] 57,129,459] 132,129,988 
Saskatchewan...... 674 33, 943,060 4,904 6,397,545] 29,128,035] 17,965,397] 47,093,432 
Alberta......... ve 749 72,468,286] 10,233} 12,808,554] 49,826,532] 33,232,962) 83,059,494 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,495 329,008,375} 47,462] 54,865,756] 137,846,624] 109,428,630] 247,275,254 
9. 

Wamadas..........%: %35097| 5,083,014, 754| 694,434) 813,049, 842/2,032,020,975|1,997,350,365/4,029,371,340 
Pettatand . ic 20. 276 , 489, 2,133 781,448} 2,864,383] 1,778,894] 4,638,277 
Nova Scotia....... 1,195 135,662,325) 20,966] 17,925,190} 50,781,055) 42,786,293] 93,567,348 
New Brunswick.... 860 117,965,970} 18,517} 15,712,322) 39,845,223] 30,980,431] 70,825,654 
OM ONIDO A I... o's 7,156} 1,673,011,042| 213,467] 233,803,672] 537,828,611] 617,372, 403]1,155,201,014 
NOMGAPIO 3.055.563 = 2 = 9,910] 2,418,340, 450) 339,859] 421, 789, 723|1,057,407,249|1,022,984,190/2,080,391,439 
NeanitODas..cceaces 923 173,152,948] 26,318) 34,158,583] 88,055,264] 75,750,746] 163,806,010 
Saskatchewan...... 761 58,877, 124 8,047} 10,438,759) 51,143,205] 29,292,332) 80,435,537 
_ UIST eee 817| 107,648,028} 13,748} 16,460,038} 62,700,608) 44,123,868] 106,824,476 
British Columbia . 

and Yukon....... 1,699} 394,866,933} 51,379] 61,980,107] 141,395,377} 132,286,208] 273,681,585 
1930. 

tt 24,020) 5,293,316, 769) 644,439] 736, 092, 766/1,666,983,902/1,761,986,726/3,428,970,628 
Pete Asland: ><... ~: 267 3,441,958 2,055 788,106 2,546, 827 1, 708,139 4,254, 966 
Nova Scotia....... 1,302 133,671,163) 21,069} 17,537,690] 44,506,178] 41,296,743] 85,802,921 
New Brunswick.. 924 140,611,530} 18,422] 14,988,441] 33,897,264] 29,570,998) 63,468,262 
AG) 0 7,410| 1,727,064,388] 204, 802} 216,835,675] 462,244,278) 560,036, 409]1,022,280,687 
ROMERO secs tas ns 9,888] 2,431,369, 848} 307,477| 370, 781,452] 836, 666, 780| 876,358, 542/1,713,025,322 
Manitoba.......... 937 188,413,164) 26,488] 33,941,235] 74,761,265) 67,663,725| 142,424,990 
Saskatchewan...... 750 65,486, 140 7,248 9,229,593) 35,608,157) 26,668,609) 62,276,766 
Alberta........:.:. 845} 109,930,271] 14,099) 17,092,033] 53,621,884] 40,692,898] 94,314,782 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,697| 403,328,298! 42,7791 54,898,541] 123,131,269] 117,990,663] 241,121,932 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for Representative Years, 
1917-34—-concluded. 


Province and Year. 


British Columbia. . 
and Yukon 


eee eee 


Canadas. 3 ee 


British Columbia 
ands Yukon: eee 


Allbertame.. chamseee 
British Columbia 
and Yukon....... 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


Uy ale 


4,741, 255,610 


3,867,195 
125,639, 707 
117,454, 168 


1,632, 955,979 
2,144,008, 857 


190,545, 652 
63, 294, 823 
100, 609, 788 


362,879,441 


4,689,373, 704 


3,386, 095 
123,645, 961 
122, 130,573 


1,648, 872,387 
2,087,072,413 


179, 720, 120 
64,950,579 
98,345, 221 


361, 250,355 


4,703,917, 730 


3,517,088 
119, 064, 747 
123,476,314 


1,678, 486,302 
2,063, 721,375 


183 , 937, 703 
65,975, 159 
98,418, 699 


367,320,343 


1 See footnote to Table 1, p. 406. 


29,488 


493, 903 


1,065) - 


13,260 
11,994 
163,571 
235,810 
20,749 
5,614 
10,944 


30, 896}. 


545, 162 
1,093 
15,041 
13,522 
181,546 
259,621 
21,723 
5, 986 
11,565 


35,065 


505, 883,323 
725,237 
11,199, 861 
10,623, 685 
151,481, 138 
256, 207,232 
24,157,589 
6,392,062 
11,886,114 


33,210,405 


465,562,090 
597, 980 
10, 701, 189 
9,877,690 
141,358, 231 
234,391,900 
20,699,449 
5, 871,180 
10,896, 132 


31,168,339 


955, 968, 683) 1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 


1,949,038 
22,920,430 
20,776,650 

292,203, 152 
459,910, 999 
45,591,099 
18,214,555 
28,442,192 


65, 960,568 


1,617,930 


3,566, 968 


27,430,624} 50,351,054 
26,695,743} 47,472,393 
376,213,941] 668,417,093 


50,464,930 
17,886, 961 
26,851,640 


74,577,448 


568, 486, 655) 1,028,397,654 


96,056,029 
36,101,516 
55, 293, 832 


140,538,016 


969, 188, 574/1,117,659,273/2,086,847,847 


1,592,301 
25,402,432 
20,471,624 

292,950,595 
465, 106,584 
44,697,266 
19,164,919 
29,505,155 


70, 297, 698 


533 , 594, 635}1,230,977,053 


600, 216 
12,401,325 
11,367,625 

161, 197,908 
270,834, 102 
22,020,990 
6,093, 983 
11,775,745 


37,302,741 


1,921,421 
28,497, 123 
24,637,918 

357,751, 720 
610,485, 807 
54,719,469 
24,289,080 
40,381, 587 


88, 292, 928 


1,485,516 


3,077,817 


27,499,505} 52,901,937 
24,354,723} 44,826,347 
360,115,939] 653,066,534 
540, 126, 918}1,005,233 ,502 


46,711,175 
17,034, 689 
25,137,551 


75,193,257 


91,408,441 
36,199, 608 
54,642, 706 


145,490, 955: 


2,533,758,954 
3,302,586 
60, 844, 581 
54,057,847 
766,498, 000 
1,255,325,701 
105,358, 000 
42,261,723 
69,389, 118 


176,721,398 


3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-34. 


Notr.—See headnote, Table 1, p. 406. Statistics for certain years between 1917 and 1929, omitted here, 
are given on pp. 410 to 413 of the 1931 Year Book. Figures for 1931 will be found at p. 447 of the 1934-35 


Year Book. 


Industrial Group 
and Year. 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
Gucts tee. * ee ee 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
etala. st. Stee eee 
Chemicals and . 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
dustries: 24.00 
Central electric 
BUALIONS Sts cents 


Eim- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


22,838 
3, 816 
5, 486 
1,360 
7,255 


1,404 
296 


1,410 
539 
606 
666 


274,722,765 
207, 165, 245 
196, 823, 197 
537,731,225 


634, 642,989 
69,421,911 


150,328, 144 
175, 836,690 
93,477, 696 
356, 004, 168 


61, 288 
46,994 
82,639 
153,751 


142,416 
18,220 


22,284 
56, 153 
29,102 
8,847 


44,780,329 
35, 753, 133 


115, 137,384 


140,334,255 
15, 898, 890 


19,360, 952 
51,505, 484 
27,644, 825 
ty 0e 410 


365, 483, 923 


181,072, 143 


320,302,039} 124, 103, 990 
51,189,060} 132,479, 763 


149, 927,482 


357, 688, 333 
46,445, 469 


38, 724, 530 

99,068, 092 

30, 967,785 
Nil 


115, 739, 096 
248,986,564 


334,616,810 
41,039,351 


60, 802, 754 
131,381,995 
49,901,216 
44,536,848 


2,696, 154,030) 621,694| 509,382, 027/1,541,087,416| 1,332,180, 767|2,873,268,183 


546,556, 066 
444,406,029 
248,218,859 
398, 914,046 


692,305, 143 
87,484, 820 


99,527, 284 
230,450, 087 
80,869,001 
44,536, 848 


7? 
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3.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-34—continued. 


Industrial Group 
and Year. 


MOCAIS $3 sc: elerdos ac 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 


Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
URIS: rete coe oe 
Chemicals and 
allied products!. . 
Miscellaneous in- 
GNStTIOS..4 5s .0.ec 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 


Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
ERIS Hose Sak: Sete + 
Chemicals and 
allied products}... 
Miscellaneous in- 
USETIOS 102%. v0: 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
GUCES Sans eos ees 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
eralge ss keane, 
Chemicals and al- 
lied products!.... 
Miscellaneous in- 
dustries.......... 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
GCS ee Ge eee 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
SES EL ee 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
GNSEPIOS 2. cco as 


1 These figures do not correspond with those published in 
Products, which have been revised and are directly compara 


436 
1,057 


235997 
5,005 
4,490 
1,891 
7,405 


1,169 
408 


1,188 
554 
463 


headnote to Table 1, p. 406. 


3,371, 940, 653 


394, 123, 233 
221,792,457 
302,758, 185 
772,086,812 


642,904,322 
109,382,033 


223,541,735 
122,123,730 
134,954,504 
448,273, 642 


3,244, 302, 410 


371,361, 682 
201,829,414 
268, 065, 238 
761, 188,396 


526, 109, 953 
102, 208, 275 


238,691,461 
118,025, 483 

88,753, 756 
568, 068, 752 


3, 981,569,590 


449, 259,094 
223 , 938,559 
317,275,429 
929,589,278 


597, 982, 098 
202,503,426 


261, 724, 184 
133,407,891 
109, 669, 565 
756, 220, 066 


5,083, 014, 754 


569, 064, 835 
243, 825,065 
383, 153, 797 


1,152,075, 234 


754,989, 105 
298,721,106 


329, 448, 844 
165, 886,912 
130, 118,324 


1,024 1,055, 731,532 


609,586 
72,380 
48,687 
87,730 

143,731 


146, 204 
23,162 


27,361 
17,653 
31,988 
10,693 
474, 430 
63,217 
49.595 
88, 048 
118) 462 


74, 588 
18 , 222 


22,468 
14,082 
15,064 
10, 684 


581,533 
73,908 
67, 843 

100, 572 

134, 187 


103,510 
30,095 


26,045 
14,345 
17,628 


13, 406 


694, 434 
88, 858 
67,670 

115,620 

164, 800 


132, 281 
39, 867 


31,431 
16, 694 
21,049 
16, 164 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


a | a fre 


732, 120, 585 |2,085,271,649|1,686,978,408 |3,772,250,057 


75, 695,530 
54,291, 606 
84, 433, 609 
171,610,460 


205,414,599 
27,895,343 


34,406,423 
22,193,421 
41,552, 885 
14,626,709 


532,484,195 
400,496,354 
256, 233,300 
308, 282, 232 


349, 642, 666 
48,434,120 


74,200,407 

62,644, 608 

52,853, 767 
Nil 


234,317,527 
152,995, 130 
173,741,035 
415, 784,276 


365,473,097 
52,847,178 


85,216,316 
65, 183, 212 
75,715,577 
65, 705,060 


766, 801, 722 
553,491,484 
429,974,335 
724,066,508 | 


715,115,763 
101,281,298 


159,416, 723 
127,827,820 
128,569,344 

65, 705, 060 


510,431, 312/1,283,774,723|1,198,434,407|2,482,209,130 


64,424,922] 330 


49 , 933,679 
76, 224,361 
132,084,914 


90, 605,157 
21,451, 629 


27, 204, 642 
16,770,503 
17, 236, 255 
14,495,250 


, 589, 052 
264,078, 631 
153 , 066, 593 
206, 682, 820 


168, 282, 265 
30, 861, 895 


63,377,262 

47,039, 926 

19,796,279 
Nil 


206, 946, 749 
107,473,382 
155, 493, 510 
283, 131,962 


163 , 302, 638 
39, 993, 798 


77,911, 159 
48,904, 259 
32,948, 084 
82,328, 866 


537,535, 801 
371,552,013 
308, 560, 103 
489,814,782 


331,584,903 
70, 855, 693 


141, 288,421 
95,944, 185 
52,744,363 
82,328, 866 


653,850, 933|1,728,624,192|1,492,645,039/3,221,269,231 


75, 349, 586 
60, 203 , 986 
88,596, 752 
160,916, 729 


137,640,065 
39,201, 147 


31,986,949 
18,309,377 
21,703,342 
19,943,000 


414,316,414 
329, 114, 267 
202, 832,383 
261,001,976 


258, 020,373 
90,613,004 


82,293,319 

60, 124, 582 

30,307,874 
Nil 


244,004,302 
122,920, 658 
163, 502, 261 
339, 062, 685 


247,168,476 
92,888,719 


91,863 , 604 
62,464,944 
39, 835, 657 
88, 933, 733 


658,320, 716 
452,034,925 
366,334,644 
600, 064, 661 


505, 188, 849 
183,501, 723 


174, 156, 928 
122,589,526 
70, 143,531 
88, 933, 7338 


813, 049, 842|2,032,020,975 |1,997,350,365|4,029,371,340 


93, 299, 665 
62,081,423 
105, 896, 237 
192,235,448 


186, 928, 700 
54,501,806 


41,511, 846 
22,639,449 
29,123,447 
24,831,821 


427,019,724 
345,351, 882 
220,304,250 
314, 203, 289 


384, 925, 660 
124,900, 632 


117,149, 130 
55, 184,337 
42,982,071 

Nil 


344,437, 941 
132,409,973 
205, 943, 337 
411,616,451 


353, 087,320 
158, 645, 034 


124,874,388 
83,360, 884 
60,091,591 

122,883, 446 


771,457, 665 
477,761,855 
426, 247,587 
725,819, 740 


738,012,980 
283,545, 666 


242,023,518 
138,545,221 
103,073, 662 
122,883,446 


the Annual Report on Chemicals and Allied 
ble with those given here for 1929-34. See 
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Industrial Group 
and Year. 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
ducts? 2 chase 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
eralat eee oe 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 
ducts. tate oa 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
eralss. Aree: 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
Gustries 2557 .. 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
CUCtS anor 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
eralereit- sake eae 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
Gustries. . oitocc: 


Totalsoy. eaten ee 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Tron and its pro- 

ducts * A Gee ae. 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
eralanisicen. anes 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
austriess..0.2 2 
Central electric sta- 
tONRY Sane ocak ac 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-34— concluded. 


5, 203,316, 760 
569,403, 769 
233,334,972 
368, 567, 643 

1, 221,357,252 


757,797,256 
325, 605,549 


168,119, 152 
84,912,229 
1,138,200, 016 


4, 741,255,610 
516,356, 149 
193,015, 462 
321,593, 062 
954, 639, 232 


608, 619,518 
272,045,441 


312,569,679 
160, 929, 954 


4,689,373, 704 
509, 533, 005 
201,993, 642 
322,312,247 
893,309, 680 


580, 760,379 
266, 266, 443 


307, 996, 274 
153, 900, 930 
66, 769,049 
1,386,532, 055 


4,793, 917, 730 
506,714,365 
210,260,801 
328,362,816 
884,503 , 673 


547,892,157 
263, 488,479 


307,338,479 
156, 788,418 
67,716,376 
1,430,852, 166 


1 See footnote to Table 1, p. 406. 


109,576 


495,398 
72,390 
49,953 

102,116 

107, 834 


74,214 
26,704 


493, 903 
73, 095 
53,111 

106, 235 

105,471 


77,464 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


$ 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


a | EE) | Se a (a eg ee 


$ 


736, 092, 766|1,666,983,902/1,761,986,726|3,428,970,628 


85, 259, 243 
55,564,398 
97,903,096 
174, 406, 889 


165, 429, 608 
52,319,027 


“39,241,165 
21,041, 789 
17,640, 108 
27, 287,443 

595, 883,323 
70,047,452 
45,979,793 
82,817,944 

112,372,202 


82,339,437 
32,755, 108 


24,479,677 
20,008, 108 
11,822,441 
23,261,166 


465,562,090 
66, 137,487 
46,453, 188 
80, 695, 813 

102,500,377 


21, 680, 263 
18, 738,629 
10,342,700 
21,431,877 


357,510,340 


285,328,411 
184,563,865 
268, 249, 293 


281,713, 862 
111,738,411 


107,206, 674 
48,165,038 
22,508, 008 

Nil 


314,513,326 
132,212,467 
177, 250, 868 
368,350, 618 


288,032,111 
138,720,310 


109, 606, 153 
71,804,599 
35,458, 129 

126,038, 145 


672,023, 666 
417,540, 878 
361,814,733 
636,599,911 


569, 745,973 
250,458, 721 


216,812,827 
119, 969, 637 

57, 966, 137 
126,038,145 


955, 968, 683) 1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 


225,135,488 
167,170,394 
129, 468, 738 
142,349, 790 


102,289,749 
67,934, 940 


74,358, 159 

35, 276,531 

11,984,894 
Nil 


211,600, 763 

95,623, 235 
144, 942,998 
227,251,810 


123,542, 436 
84,176,377 


73,407,459 
60, 002, 845 
21,257,716 
128, 420, 233 


436,736,251 
262,793,629 
274,411,736 
369, 601,600 


225, 832, 185 
152,111,317 


147,765,618 
95,279,376 
33, 242,610 

128, 420, 233 


969, 188, 574) 1,117,659,273 2,086,847,847 


224, 243,088 
179, 429, 948 
144,584,507 
134,979, 700 


34,271,854 
10, 269, 030 
Nil 


533,594, 635] 1,230,977,053 


71,389,376 
50,191,368 
90, 796,601 
117,360, $69 


88,924, 168 
35,097, 986 


24,905, 554 
20,919,740 
12,179,382 
21,829,491 


155,389,258 


154,055, 806 
119, 713,328 


84,508, 166 

41,998,776 

14,025,309 
Nil 


197, 606, 784 
91, 638, 262 
150, 130,741 
207,175,377 
92,774, 996 
70,077,465 
58,548, 907 
17,918, 605 


117,532,081 


421,849,872 
271,068,210 
294,715,248 
342,155,077 


211,961,908 
164,765, 604 


141,791,451 
92,820, 761 
28, 187,635 

117,532,081 

2,033,708, 954 

480,314,618 

325, 703 , 683 

342,054, 536 

404,435, 948 


308, 303 , 352 
237, 233,670 


166,782,852 
108, 052, 039 

36,414, 643 
124,463,613 


™ 


x 
a 
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Subsection 2.—Summary Statistics of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 4 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufacture for the period 1917 to 1934, here 
brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries 
may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of their development. 
In analysing statistics of production and materials used, it should be borne in mind 
that, due to the inflation of values during the war and immediate post-war periods 
and the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions of 1921 and 1930, 
the figures for these years become largely incomparable. One very important figure, | 
however, where the trend of development proceeds clearly and uninterruptedly, is 
concerned with the use of power. In the analysis here given the aim is to show the 
position of power as a factor in general manufacturing production. Therefore, the 
power installation of central electric stations has been excluded. The total horse- 
power employed increased from 1,664,578 in 1917 to 4,157,420in 1932, or an increase 
of 150 p.c. in 15 years. In the same period the number of horse-power used per 
establishment increased from 75 to 177 and the number of horse-power per wage- 
earner from 3-04 to 10-62, indicating the rapidly increasing utilization of power 
in manufacturing production. The figures for 1934 show a small decrease from 
1932. The increase from $118,056 to $185,850 in average capital per establishment 
between 1917 and 1933, and the decrease from 27-2 to 19-6 in the average number 
of employees are very significant figures. Another important comparison is the 
persistent decrease in the value added by manufacture per employee and the 
average salaries and wages paid since 1929. Between 1917 and 1929 the value 
added by manufacture per employee increased from $2,143 to $2,877 and then 
declined in 1933 to $2,263, while average salaries and wages increased from $819 
in 1917 to $1,171 in 1929 with a decline to $943 in 1933. Compared with 1917, 
the figures for average salaries and wages in 1933, represent an increase of 15 p.c., 
while the increase in the value added by manufacture per employee was only 5-6 
p.c. and wholesale prices of commodities declined 41-3 p.c. in the same period. 


Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products in 1933 
was reported as $2,086,847,847; the cost of materials was $969,188,574, leaving 
$1,117,659,273 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of 
one branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches in 
the ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over and 
over again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The total 
value of manufactured products, strictly defined, would include: (1) the value of 
all raw materials obtained from the extractive and primary production industries 
which have entered into the manufacturing output; and (2) the entire value added 
to these raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time they first entered 
any factory up to the close of the census year. This total value would be very 
much greater than the $1,117,659,273 shown as having been added by manufacture, 
but not so great as the $2,086,847,847 shown as the gross value of production. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.—*An investi- 
gation of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 
changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished 
from its value. Since real income is ultimately measured in goods and services, 
the growth of the volume of manufactures, therefore, becomes a matter of great 

* Fora much more detailed and comprehensive treatment of this subject, see thestudy “The Quantity 


of Manufacturing Production in Canada 1923-29"’ by A. Cohen, B. Com., Acting Chief, General Manufactures 
Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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importance. The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more 
goods and services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 

The ever-increasing use of factory products is one of the most significant 
features of modern life. The process has continued until at the present time fresh 
fruits and vegetables are about the only articles which reach the consumer without, 
in some way, being first processed at a factory. Fresh milk is pasteurized and 
bottled in a dairy plant, fresh fish and meats are dressed principally in packing plants 
and the home preserving of fruits and vegetables is being superseded by more 
efficient processes in the canning factory. ‘Thus even the foods we eat, as well as 
the clothing we wear, our household conveniences and our instruments of production 
and transportation, are increasingly products of factories. The growing volume of 
factory production, therefore, measures approximately the total flow of the econ- 
omic goods upon which the rising standards of modern life so vitally depend. 

The statistics of manufactures afford a variety of measures of the growth of 
factory production. The number of wage-earners, capital invested, value of pro- 
duction and value added by manufacture all show to some extent the direction 
and volume of growth. The value of production and that added by manufacture, 
being reported in dollars, are influenced by price changes as well as the quantity of 
goods produced, and, as already explained, become misleading under the violent 
price changes of the past fifteen years. The capital invested is also affected by 
changing money values, while the relation between capital invested and value of 
goods produced varies greatly as between one industry and another. Neither is 
the number of wage-earners employed likely to be a representative measure of 
changes in the volume of production. The progressively increasing use of machinery 
and the rise in the power installed per wage-earner (see Table 4) tend to increase 
the employee’s output. Thus, while the reported wage-earners in 1933 had decreased 
10-6 p.c. from the number in 1923, the volume of production is estimated to have 
been fully maintained in the same period. 

The central electric stations were excluded from general manufactures in making 
the index, since this industry is in a class by itself in the peculiar function of its 
product, and is also unique in the magnitude of its capital investment and the 
smallness of its labour force in proportion to its net production. The index is based 
on the quantities of manufactured products reported and includes 71-1 p.c. of the 
total value of the production in 1926, exclusive of central electric stations. It is 
weighted according to the values added by manufacture in 1926. A complete 
description of the manner in which the index is constructed will be found in the 
publication referred to in the footnote on p. 411. : 

The physical volume of manufacturing production, exclusive of central electric 
stations, increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 to 1929. When it is recalled that the popu- 
lation of Canada is estimated to have increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same 
period, the growth of manufacturing production is indeed remarkable. Of this 
advance, the part resulting from an increase in the domestic demand due to growth 
of population would be about 11-3 p.c. Exports of partly and fully manufactured 
goods increased from $591,830,000 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $690,- 
904,000 in the fiscal year 1930, the increase in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. 
of the 1923 production. The remainder of the increase in production by 1929, or 
a@ margin equal to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was, 
therefore, apparently absorbed by increases in the capital equipment and by the 
rise in the standard of living of the population of Canada. Imports of manufactured 
goods increased from $639,000,000 in 1923 to $939,000,000 in 1929 (see Table 6). 
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As may be seen from Table 5, all groups in the component material classification 
have reported declines in the volume of production since 1929. The iron and steel 
group in 1933 led with a decrease of 61-1 p.c. This was followed by the miscel- 
laneous industries group, with a decrease of 46-5 p.c., non-metallic mineral products 
46-3 p.c., wood and paper products 30-0 p.c., non-ferrous metal products 29-2 p.c., 
vegetable products 25-2 p.c., chemicals and allied products 17-6 p.c., textiles and 
textile products 15-6 p.c. and animal products 9-5 p.c. Compared with the pre- 
vious year, the animal products, wood and paper products and chemical groups in 
1933 reported advances in the physical volume of production. 


In analysing the changes in the volume of production, on a purpose classification 
basis, some interesting facts are revealed. As compared with 1929, the food group 
reported a decrease of 10-6 p.c., while that of clothing decreased 14-7 p.c. The 
output of vehicles and vessels, which is largely made up of the automobile and 
rubber-tire industries, recorded a decrease of 59-5 p.c.; this is the greatest decrease 
of any group. Producers’ materials and industrial equipment declined 37-5 p.c. 
and 45-8 p.c. respectively, due to the general decline in industrial activity. House 
furnishings dropped 36-6 p.c., personal utilities 30-4 p.c., drink and tobacco 31-5 
p.c., and books and stationery 7-2 p.c. The decrease in the personal utilities 
group needs some explanation. The production of musical instruments, which is 
included in this group, has been decreasing steadily during the past few years, the 
output of pianos, phonographs and phonograph records becoming smaller and 
smaller. The main product of the musical instruments industry, namely the radio, 
is now produced in the electrical apparatus industry. This industry, however, is 
credited to the industrial equipment group, as by far the largest part of its output 
consists of industrial equipment. 


5.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1924-33. 


(1923 =100.) 
Group. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
CoMPONENT MATERIAL 

CLASSIFICATION— : 

Vegetable products...... 109-2 | 120-8} 127-7 | 151-1] 155-3} 146-6 | 133-0} 118-1 116-1 
Animal products........ 107-1 |} 1138-0 | 122-9] 123-8} 117-2] 118-6] 1038-2] 102-2 106-1 
Textiles and textile pro- 

Guctsiee eh ee 96-6 | 103-4] 117-8 | 1385-3 | 183-8 | 124-4] 121-6} 116-0 112-9 
Wood and paper products} 98-1 106-0 | 119-9 | 142-0] 152-9] 141-5 | 117-9 | 104-6 107-1 
Tron and its products.... 80-5 95-1 | 121-7] 138-1] 157-8] 126-9 96-2 65-0 61-4 
Non-ferrous metals...... 108-5 | 122-8} 187-2] 176-1] 190-3} 179-7 | 171-1 | 1387-7 134-8 


Non-metallic minerals...} 95-8 98-3 | 112-5] 138-9] 163-1] 149-5] 180-4 94-9 87-5 
Chemicals and _ allied 

PIOGUGES. sgn ccc eames 102-3 | 109-5 | 119-0 | 139-6] 143-3 | 126-5] 116-9] 111-5 118-1 
Miscellaneous industries.| 108-0 | 106-0 | 124-8] 136-5 | 137-3] 116-6} 101-0 82-5 73-5 


———— | _— | SK | K | ue |] ) “cl um — \—_——. 


Totals, All Industries!..| 98-2 | 107-5 | 122-2 | 141-9} 150-2] 1386-2] 118-3] 100-1 100-2 


SS | | | — | | | — | | — 


Purpose CiLassIFICATION— 


HOOdi A Pick. ees 107-3 114-0 | 118-1 122-4] 121-4] 123-5] 113-2] 109-4 108-5 
Clothing seen eee 100-1 107-5 | 120-6] 1388-7] 138-5 127-9 | 122-9] 112-4 118-1 
Drink and tobacco...... 114-6 | 121-8 | 131-6] 171-6 | 184-9] 172-2] 155-7] 134-0 126-6 
Personal utilities........ 95:4} 102-2] 117-1 125-2 | 119-3 98-8 91-9 82-7 83-0 
House furnishings....... 111-8 | 109-1 126-7] 158-4 174-5 | 159-2} 188-4 114-0 110-6 
Books and stationery.... 83-4 97-6 | 107-4 132-0 | 141-2 | .140:3°1" 183-7 12 asd) 131-0 
Vehicles and vessels..... 87-1 107-7 140-1 158-5 184-3 149-4 106-9 73-4 74-6 
Producers’ materials.... 94-9 103-8 | 117-8 | 138-0] 146-9 130-0 | 110-2 88-3 91-8 
Industrial equipment.... 99-7 | 108-3 131-1 157-9 | 169-7 | 150-7 | 127-4 99-1 92-0 
Miscellaneous........... 104-8 | 108-4 117-6 | 133-4] 147-1 123-4 | 125-4] 116-9 133-3 


1 Exclusive of central electric stations. 
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The index of the volume of production dropped from 150-2 in 1929 to 100-2 in 
1933, a decrease of 33-3 p.c. This decrease is significant when compared with the 
decrease of 44-1 p.c. in the net value of production and of 33-2 p.c. in the number 
of wage-earners employed. 

Owing to declines in the values of finished products (due, in a large degree, to 
the drastic declines in the values of raw materials) and to the decrease in the volume 
of production, the net value of production dropped from $1,997,350,365 in 1929 to 
$1,117,659,273 in 1933, a decrease of 44-0 p.c., while the number of wage-earners 
dropped from 597,827 to 399,409, a decrease of 33-2 p.c. It will be noted that the 
percentage decrease in the volume of production between 1929 and 1933, viz., 
33-3, was only 0-1 greater than the percentage decrease in the number of wage-earners 
in the same period. According to the observations made in the special study on 
the volume of production, the number of wage-earners may be regarded as more 
likely to understate than to overstate the changes in the volume of production. 
As stated previously, the tendency is toward increasing production per wage-earner 
through greater efficiency and increased use of machinery and labour-saving devices. 
Also, in times of depression, many establishments follow the practice of keeping the 
wage-earners on the payroll on a part-time basis rather than laying some of them 
off and employing the rest on full time, while in periods of increased industrial 
activity the additional output required is secured through overtime work rather 
than an increase in the number of wage-earners. The net result is to confine fluctu- 
ations in the number of wage-earners within narrower limits than that of the physical 
volume of production. All things considered, however, the average number of 
wage-earners is materially influenced by the fluctuations in industrial activity. 
The decrease in the volume of production as compared with the decrease in the 
number of wage-earners since 1929 is really much greater than the 0-1 p.c. mentioned 
above. This fact, however, is obscured by the following changes in procedure:— | 


First, the large decrease in the number of wage-earners in 1931 is not entirely 
due to the decline in manufacturing production. The decrease is in part due to the 
change in method of computing the average annual employment. Between 1925 
and 1930 the average for each individual plant was obtained by dividing the sum 
of the monthly employment figures by the number of months in operation, instead 
of by 12, the number of months in the year. For example, if a plant operated only 
during three months of the year with an employment of 100 persons the first month, 
125 the second month and 75 the third month, its average annual employment was 
taken as 100 (300 + 3); the same as that of another plant which operated the whole 
year with an average employment of 100 persons per month. In 1931, however, a 


’ change was made to the old method whereby the aggregate of the monthly figures is 


divided by 12. As a result of this change, the average annual employment in such 
seasonal industries as fruit and vegetable canning and sawmilling was, therefore, 
considerably lower than formerly without the number of wage-earners being corre- 
spondingly smaller. 


Secondly, prior to 1931, owners who were working as ordinary wage-earners 
such as small bakers, operators of sawmills and grist-mills, etc., reported themselves 
as wage-earners. In 1931, however, all such owners were required to report them- 
selves as salaried employees. By making allowances for the above changes it would 
be found that during the depression the number of wage-earners ee less than 
the volume of production. 
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The construction of this new index of the volume of manufacturing production 
has superseded for 1923 and later years the index published in 1931 and previous 
years. The former index, which made no pretence to the reliability of the new one, 
was made by dividing the gross value of manufactures by the index number of the 
prices of manufactured goods. The central electric stations were included in the 
former index, while they are excluded from the new one. However, the former 
index covered the period 1917 to 1923 not covered in the new one and, since this 
earlier period was one of wide fluctuations in money values, the following index 
numbers are given for the whole period since 1917, using the earlier method, but 
excluding central electric stations, for the years 1917 to 1922, and the new index, 
transposed to the 1917 base, from 1923 to 1933. 5 


INDEXES OF THE VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, 1917-83. 


(1917=100.) 
UM S6 ossocunet 100-0 102 2) aetecote siete eae 96-0 1928 wt atevie oxbess 136-5 IBY Scorn oao onnee 105-0 
UO San aae abnooee 102-0 CPR oe aS 104-8 PA Ree Sse ass 148-8 1988 2s «2 eprint 105-1 
ROO eters teretetec 98-1 YO ea meramuCdT 102-9 UO 20 roe oereiiloeies 157-5 
IANS Bend aadin < 95-0 IG 2Oreresrtrte cues 112-7 GENS 4 66 cea 142-8 
LQ 21S ye tersrcie's sate 86-1 OPA So unu cago 128-1 LOS Tetras a lertotee 124-1 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common basis 
is exhibited in Table 6, where the value of commodities made available for con- 
sumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. For 
example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
approximately corresponding to 1933 was $2,017,109,848, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1933 the value of the imports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1934, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. In 
this table more accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude 
from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when the 
products of one manufacturing establishment become the materials worked upon 
in another. Vegetable, textile, iron, animal, and wood and paper products were, 
in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished goods made available for 
consumption. The large amount of manufactured vegetable products made avail- 
able for consumption was due to the large domestic production, as the exports and 
imports were about equal, while manufactures of textiles and iron and steel products, 
in addition to a large production, showed an excess of imports over exports of $48,- 
000,000 for textiles, and $40,000,000 for iron and steel products. Wood and paper, 
animal and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in Canada in greater 
quantities than required for home consumption, providing export balances in these 
groups of manufactures. 


In 1929, the order of the groups by the values available for consumption was 
iron, vegetable, textile, wood and paper, and animal products. In that year the 
value of iron products available for consumption represented 22-4 p.c. of the total 
for all products; in 1933 iron products represented only 12-5 p.c. of the total. Since 
1929 the consumption of vegetable, animal and textile products has been much 
better maintained than those of iron, non-ferrous metal and wood products. 
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6.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1933, with Totals 
for 1922-33. 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year. Imports and exports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years. 


Manufactured and Partly| Value of 


Tales Manufactured Goods. | Manufactured 
Group of Industries. eee ar Fo ie cite 

Manufactured. Net Domestic for 
Imports. | Exports. |Consumption.! 

$ $ $ $ 
Motalssd9223 2d. tecosedetomep O38 o3 2,482, 209,130] 574,551,323) 515,173,415) 2,541,587, 038 
LGAIS, 1OZSs4. Sere ahlns odes wus cscs 2, 781,165,514) 639,343, 645| 591,829,306) 2,828,679, 853 
Motalssl92beas eerhisd. Aa. aes Biss 2,695, 053,582] 576,031,243) 591,598,479] 2,679, 486,346 
"POtais, 19252. coc 8 coe se oe 2, 948,545,315) 671,462,940] 695,325,245] 2,924,683, 010 
Motals; 926452 Ath oA ae 3, 221, 269,231! 767,022,008) 673,709,266] 3,314,581, 973 
Totals, 19a, sak ees ooo tan weres eewR h 3,394, 713,270] 825,147,919| 648,178,000] 3,571, 683, 189 
PEOEAISS LOSS es cee or ec eee 3,738, 484,728] 954,468,018] 702,314,797) 3,990, 637,949 
EE OUAIST 1929 perth patito ae cronies ain 4,029,371,340| 939,226,894) 690,904,225) 4,277,694, 009 
POCAISEIOSON 3, tac ne re cate wseies 3,428, 970,628) 675,919,565) 494,561, 750| 3,610,328, 443 
POURISS USGL toca: cet ces uacinceira spines 2,698, 461,862} 423,610,230] 350,166,608) 2,771,905, 484 
ROCAISSTISSS. S5e8 «eek es Oe ee cs 2,126,194,555) 281,928,859) 269,423,169] 2,138, 700, 245 
Aiercta ble DrOUUCtS emcee osc ics us cea wass eects s 421,849,872] 56,551,084] 60,940,469] 417,460,487 
PATIL EOGUCUS ha, Acit shine SRITORIS. Ga Uaditlniers “arcs aiss 271,068,210] 10,742,918) 42,435,436 239,375,692 
Moextilesand textile PrOGuUCUS.... ae cre cree cee ess 294,715,248) 53,632,702 5,906,251 342,441, 699 
Woodiand paper Productsi.3 +. = aes eis hic o> oleie ota 342,155,077| 18,563,865) 134,097,328) 226,621,614 
MrOTWAN CUS DLO OUCKS Sak scleeie © « ersrerels:« craseizew) oiave\ecs «srl 211,961,908] 67,021,638} 26,635,299 252,348, 247 
Nonferrous dnetalsprogucts s.. sae sistdse ois ee eal a 164, 765,604] 17,298,158) 67,163,513 114, 900, 249 
Non-metallic mineral products..............se000. 141,791,451) 24,604,719 6,493,472 159, 902, 698 
@hemicals-and allicd products: 2. 28. eens ec wes oe 92,820,761} 25,304,408] 13,843,829 104,281,340 
Miscellaneous industries. . 6 2)S.a..'c0 be ocsine se ease 28,187,635] 24,348,852) 7,716,516 44,819,971 
Wentral-GloClYicsStAvIODS. c ccic oe 5c ices aoleeale ate ce 117,532,081 66,880} 2,641,110} 114,957,851 
MOCAISS 1933 225 cls Gels ne eae tale es > 2,086, 847,847| 238,135,224) 367,873,223) 2,017,109, 848 


1 For 1928 to 1933 foreign products imported and later re-exported are eliminated from the value of 
products availablefor consumption, but for 1927 and previous years this was impossible, since foreign ex- 
ports for these ycars had never been analysed as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. 
Therefore in this table the value of manufactured products made available for consumption, for the years 
1922 to 1927 inclusive, is an overstatement by the amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods 
in each year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 


Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. 


One of the factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many natural 
resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agricultural 
resources, forests, minerals and water powers that Canada’s industries are mainly 
based. The fish and fur resources also make an important contribution of raw 
materials to the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Nevertheless, the in- 
dustrial development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings and gradual 
growth over a period of many years, and the comparatively small home market, 
restricted at the present time to a population of about eleven millions, a large part 
of it in scattered agricultural areas, is still one of the difficulties of. the situation. 
Yet Canada is now not merely the second largest manufacturing country in the 
British Empire; her exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manufactured 
goods and her exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the 
United States exceed the exports of raw materials. The rate at which this move- 
ment is to continue will depend almost entirely upon growth within the Dominion— 
upon the further development of the many-sided physical assets of the country. 
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Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compila- 
tion of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine 
to correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently, 
the central electric stations industry was taken out of the miscellaneous class and 
now forms a class by itself. 


Vegetable Products.—Though first in value of gross production in 1933, this 
group ranked only third in the number of people employed and fourth in salaries and 
wages paid. With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices, sugar factories, and rice 
mills, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon domestic farm products 
for their raw materials. ‘They produced in 1933, 20-2 p.c. of the total manufacturing 
production and employed 14-8 p.c. of all persons engaged in manufacturing industries. 


The flour-milling industry is the leading industry of the group from the point 
of view of gross value of products. This industry, which has existed to meet the 
domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest manufac- 
tures, but it is only within recent times that its progress has become spectacular. 
The War and the demand it created gave a great impetus to this trade. The 413 
flour mills, many of them of. the most modern type and highest efficiency, have a 
capacity far in excess of Canada’s demands. During 1928, productive capacity 
reached about 121,000 barrels per day. Since then, the industry has been adversely 
affected by the difficulties which beset the Canadian grain trade and the great 
decline in the prices of grains. Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,737,266 
barrels in 1928 to 5,570,424 barrels in 1933, but in spite of the Seite Canada 
continues to be one of the leading exporters of wheat flour. 


The rubber industry is another industry of importance in the industrial life 
of the country. Canada now ranks among the leading countries of the world as 
a manufacturer of rubber goods. In 1930 she was the fifth largest importer of raw 
rubber in the world, ranking after the United States, the United Kingdom, France 
and Germany. In 1933, however, Japan and Russia were also ahead of Canada 
in the imports of raw rubber. Existing plants in 1933 numbered 45 and represented 
a capital investment of $65,314,472, including equipment and working capital. 
These plants furnished employment to 9,758 persons who received $8,910,124 in 
salaries and wages and produced goods valued at $41,511,556. They also used 
raw materials to the value of $12,914,680, mainly imported from tropical countries. 
The rubber industry also forms an adjunct of considerable importance to the cotton 
yarn and cloth industry, which supplies tire fabrics. The industry, besides supply- 
ing the domestic market, contributes materially to the export trade of Canada. The 
products find their way to the remotest parts of the world, as a glance at the list of 
countries to which rubber tires are shipped would show. Spain, Peru, Dutch East 
Indies, British East Africa and China are but a few of the far-flung countries into 
which Canadian tires find their way. 

The fruit and vegetable preparations industry, which includes canned fruits, 


canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, jams, etc., comprises another large division of 
this group. In 1933, this industry reported an output valued at $29,981,400, a 
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capital investment of $37,286,824 and an employment of 6,530 persons, who received 
$3,842,575 in salaries and wages. ‘The development of the canned foods trade has 
effected great changes in the relation of foods to seasons. Fruits and vegetables of 
many kinds are to be had at all times of the year with much of their original freshness 
and flavour. The producers in the country are provided with an enormously 
extended market and the consumers in both city and country with cheap and whole- 
some food in great variety. The industry has made rapid strides in the past few 
years. During the period of 1923-33 the volume of fruit and vegetable preparations 
produced increased 100-4 p.c. This growth is indeed remarkable, as it represents a 
corresponding increase in the domestic demand for these products, the foreign trade 
being relatively small as compared with the domestic production. Imports in 1933 
were valued at $2,112,299 and exports at $3,606,698. According to these figures, 
the industry besides supplying the domestic requirements also has a small exportable 
surplus. 


The sugar-refining industry is also of substantial importance. The demands 
created by the War gave it a great impetus. All things considered, 1919 was a 
record year. The number of persons employed (8,491), the value added by manu- 
facture ($16,321,882) and the exports ($22,953,135) were the highest recorded, while 
the volume of sugar manufactured was only 10 p.c. lower than that of the peak year 
1925, when 11,714,967 cwt. was produced. Since 1925, however, exports of sugar 
have declined with the result that production and employment slackened con- 
siderably. In 1933, the 8 sugar refineries reported a capital investment of $35,758,- 
074 and a value of production of $37,189,960. They also employed 2,092 persons 
who received $3,048,817 in salaries and wages, and paid out $22,846,473 for materials. 
Exports of sugar in 1983 amounted to 179,944 cwt. valued at $843,613. 


The beverage industry—breweries, distilleries and wineries—which are import- 
ant elements of the vegetable products group, have expanded from a production of 
$30,000,000 in 1922 to $44,000,000 in 1933, owing partly to the modification of 
prohibition laws in Canada and also to the fact that a large part of their production 
was exported directly or indirectly to the United States. The manufactured tobacco 
industry, another important factor in the vegetable products group, had a total 
production in 1933 of about $37,000,000 and a payroll of 8,241 persons, who received 
$6,752,159 in salaries and wages. 


Animal Products.—Production in this group is determined, in large measure, 
by the demand at home and abroad for Canadian butter, cheese, canned fish, fresh 
or frozen meats, bacon and hams, condensed and evaporated milk, etc. 


The leading industry of the group is that of slaughtering and meat packing, 
with a value of production in 1933 of $92,366,137. Next comes butter and cheese, 
with a value of $80,395,887. These two industries represented about two-thirds of 
the production of the entire group. 


The butter and cheese industry, which manufactures a product of farm animals, 
has been for many years of leading importance in Canada. Originating in the 
agricultural districts of the Maritime Provinces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, 
and the southern counties of Ontario, it is now developing rapidly in the Prairie 
Provinces and in the more recent northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. For 
an.industry so large in the aggregate, it is unique in having shown very little tendency 
toward consolidation in large units, the gross production of $80,395,887 coming 
from no fewer than 2,693 plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient points 
throughout the farming communities. 
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The leather industries have long been established on a considerable scale, 
mainly, of course, because the large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide 
a ready supply of hides. There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces, and no 
fewer than 205 boot and shoe factories were in operation in 1933, chiefly in Quebec 
and Ontario, representing a total capital of about $23,000,000 with an annual output 
of over $32,000,000 and employing 14,526 men and women. The canning and 
preserving of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts, 620 establishments were engaged in 1933 in canning, curing 
and packing of various kinds of fish that were valued at $17,000,000. 

Textile Products.—The output of textiles in 1933 was valued at $294,715,248. 
The establishments classified in this group, which numbered 2,151, represent a 
capital investment of $322,312,247, they furnished employment to 106,235 persons 
who were paid $80,695,813 in salaries and wages and also spent $144,584,507 for 
materials. 

In net production, 7.e., in value added by manufacture, which is a truer criterion 
than gross production of the place of the group in the industrial life of the country, 
the textile group was third in 1933 among the ten major groups skown in the sum- 
mary statistics of Table 3, p. 408, being exceeded only by the wood and vegetable 
products groups. Textiles accounted for over 13 p.c. of the net manufacturing 
production of Canada. As an indication of the contribution which the textile group 
made in 1933 to the employment in the Dominion, the’ group stood first in the » 
number of employees and second in salaries and wages paid, with nearly 22 p.c. 
of the total employees in manufacturing and 17 p.c. of the total salaries and wages 
paid. Again, this wide group of textiles may be regarded as two distinct divisions: 
(1) the spinning, weaving and knitting trades, and (2) the finishing trades. If so 
regarded, the first division assumes the proportions of a very large industrial group 
with a gross production of $156,056,932, while the second division, which usually is 
the larger, had a production of only $138,658,316 in 1933. 

From the standpoint of gross value of production, cotton yarn and cloth in 1933 
was again the leading industry in the textile group. The output was valued at 
$51,179,628 while the persons employed numbered 16,095 and the salaries and wages 
paid totalled $11,749,286. This industry made substantial gains in 1933. The 
value of production increased 33 p.c., the number of employees 7 p.c. and the volume 
of production 25 p.e. : 

The hosiery and knitted goods industry is also worthy of special mention. 
From the standpoint of employment, it was the leading industry in 1933, employing 
17,159 persons and paying $12,610,093 in salaries and wages. Despite the depressed 
condition of the textile industry generally, the volume and value of production of 
this branch of the industry held up remarkably well, the value of production being 
only 31-1 p.c. lower than the peak year of 1929. Employment has declined by 
1,889 or 9-9 p.c. since 1929. 

The outstanding feature of the textile situation in Canada has been the great 
expansion of the silk industry during the past few years, at a time when practically 
all other industries were experiencing a diminishing demand for their products. 
Compared with 1926, this industry increased its output by $14,247,816 or 167 p.c. 
and also furnished employment to 5,378 more people; this represented an increase 
in employment of 222 p.c. 
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Wood and Paper.—The forests of Canada have always been an important 
factor in the building up and maintaining of manufacturing industries. Since early 
pioneering times the sawmill has formed one of the first steps from the pioneering 
community to the industrial centre. There is to-day practically no form of industrial 
activity in which wood is not used, directly as a raw material or indirectly as, for 
example, in the form of paper. The primary operations in the woods provide work 
for at least 200,000 individuals, largely during a part of the year when employment 
in manufacturing industries is at its minimum and have a valuable steadying effect 
on general labour conditions throughout the year. 

The manufacture of lumber, which depends to a large extent on building and 
construction operations and the export markets, has shown wide fluctuations. The 
peak, reached in 1911 with a total cut of 4,918,000 M ft. b.m., has never been 
equalled. The cut reported for 1921, was, 2,869,000 M. A second peak was reached 
in 1929 of 4,742,000 M. Production then decreased annually to the 1,810,000 M 
reported in 1932 but increased again in 1933 and 1934, (see p. 306). 

The manufacturing industries which draw their principal raw material from the 
sawmills reached their maximum production in 1929 with a gross value of $146,950,- 
000 and then declined to $52,289,642 in 1933. 

The pulp and paper industry is a comparatively recent development in Canadian 
industry. In 1881 there were only 36 paper and 5 pulp-mills in operation in Canada. 
By 1923 the industry had displaced flour milling as Canada’s most important manu- 
facturing industry and in spite of recent vicissitudes has held that position ever 
since. ‘The peak of production was reached in 1929 when 4,021,000 tons of wood- 
pulp and 3,197,000 tons of paper were produced. In that year there were 108 
pulp- and paper-mills operating, consuming 5,278,000 cords of pulpwood and using 
hydro-electric power valued at more than $13,000,000. During 1926, Canada, fox 
the first time, produced more newsprint paper than the United States and became 
the world’s chief producer and exporter of that commodity, maintaining that position 
ever since in spite of decreases in production. During 1933 this industry produced 
2,979,562 tons of pulp and 2,419,420 tons of paper, including 2,021,965 tons of 
newsprint, more than double the production of the United States (see pp. 297-306). 

The manufacturing industries, which draw their principal raw material from the 
pulp and paper mills, reached their maximum production of $187,882,000 in 1929. 
The value in 1933 for these industries was $127,011,886. 


Iron and Its Products.—The manufacture of iron and steel and their products 
is one of Canada’s basic industries. Iron ore is not now produced in Canada, as the 
known deposits, though extensive, are not of sufficiently high grade to permit 
economic recovery under present conditions. Yet there has been built up a primary 
steel industry of considerable importance, and the secondary or fabricating industries 
have been expanding steadily to meet the country’s increasing requirements. 

There are now four concerns which make pig iron in Canada, one being in Nove 
Scotia and three in Ontario. The former uses Nova Scotia coal and iron ore from 
the great Wabana deposits which it controls, on Bell island, Newfoundland, while 
the Ontario works are dependent on foreign ore and coal, which are brought from the 
United States. These companies have 11 blast furnaces with a rated capacity of 
1-5 million tons of pig iron per annum, but the highest tonnage yet attained was 
1,080,160 long tons in 1929. Open hearth steel furnaces and rolling-mills are also 
operated by these companies, which produce steel ingots, blooms and billets, bars, 
rods, rails, structural shapes, plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. Including electric 
steel furnaces, there were 26 steel plants in operation in 1933, which, with the 18 
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rolling-mills, 4 pig iron plants and 2 ferro-alloy plants, represented a capital of 
$96,444,846 and employed 5,200 hands to produce primary products worth $18,492,- 
549. This output value was much below normal, being only $2-3 millions above the 
1932 figure, which was the lowest recorded since the Bureau commenced to collect 
annual statistics in 1918. The value for 1932 was $16,197,526; for 1931, $36,911,245; 
and for 1930, $52,588,935. 


Automobile manufacturing was the most important of the secondary iron and 
steel industries in 1933, although the production value of $42,885,643 was the 
lowest on record for the industry. Seventeen companies manufactured or assembled 
motor cars in Canada in 1933 and 22 separate factories were in operation. The 
capacity of these plants was reported at 340,000 automobiles and 32,000 trucks 
annually, from which it is calculated that the industry operated at about 18 p.c. of 
capacity during 1933 when only 65,852 cars were produced. In 1929, the year of 
highest production, the plants operated at 66 p.c. of their estimated capacity. 
Production in 1929 totalled 262,625 cars valued at $163,497,675; in 1930 the output 
was 153,372 cars at $91,766,806; in 1931, 82,559 cars at $52,964,936 and in 1982, 
60,789 cars at $38,560,796. Exports of automobiles and parts declined from $47,- 
005,671 in 1929 to $20,386,354 in 1930 and to $7,091,994 in 1932; there was an 
increase of 39 p.c. to $9,843,361 in 1933. 


There are also numerous works in Canada for the manufacture of machinery, 
agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, automobile parts, boilers and engines, 
castings and forgings, sheet metal products, hardware and tools, wire and wire goods, 
etc., and the variety of products made in these establishments is increasing yearly, 


The iron and steel industries, which are engaged almost entirely in the pro- 
duction of durable goods, have been severely affected by the depressed economic 
conditions of the past few years. In 1933, the 1,291 operating factories reported 
production valued at only $211,961,908 compared with $225,832,185 in 1932, 
$374,725,068 in 1931, $569,745,973 in 1930 and $738,012,980 in 1929. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—Production from this group of manufactures, which 
includes non-ferrous smelters and refineries, electrical equipment factories, brass 
foundries, etc., advanced 8 p.c. in 1933 to a value of $164,765,604 compared with 
$152,111,317 in 1932, $211,862,412 in 1931 and $250,458,721 in 1930. Capital 
employed in the 478 operating factories in 1933 was reported at $266,266,443 and 
the number of employees was given as 25,273. 


The smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals was the leading industry of the 
group in 1933. Fifteen plants were operated in that year by 11 different com- 
panies and products were valued at $100,561,297. Capital employed amounted to 
$146,085,284 and the average number of workers was 6,360. Products included alu- 
minium, nickel, cobalt, copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, bismuth, cadmium, selenium, 
radium and other refinery products. Output in 1933 was 32 p.c. higher than in 
1932 and only 9 p.c. lower than in 1929, the record year. 


The electrical apparatus industry showed a considerable decline in 1933, due 
chiefly to the poor demand for heavy electrical machinery, wire and cable, and 
radios. Output in 1933 totalled $37,012,509 compared with $53,264,918 in 1932 
and $81,578,595 in 1931. Radio production alone dropped to 112,273 sets at 
$4,401,313 in 1933 from 121,468 sets at $6,808,877 in 1932 and 291,711 sets at 
$18,555,710 in 1931. 


Jewellery, silverware, white metal alloys, aluminium utensils, and brass and 
copper goods were the other important products made in factories in this group. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals.—This group of manufactures includes such leading 
industries as coke making, oil refining and the manufacture of glass, artificial abra- 
sives, bricks, cement, etc. Final figures for 1933 show that the output for this group 
amounted in value to $141,791,451, which is 4 p.c. below the corresponding total for 
1932 and 41 p.c. below 1929. 

The petroleum-refining industry is by far the largest of the group. Canada 
produces some crude oil, but the bulk of the oil treated in Canadian refineries is 
imported from United States or South America. In 1933 there were 37 refineries 
operating at advantageous points across the Dominion. These units used 1,044,210,850 
gallons of crude oil in that year and produced refined commodities worth $69,803,721. 
About 4,551 people were employed and the capital investment was $67,566,886. 

Forty-two coke and gas plants, representing an investment of $94 millions, made 
products worth $29,936,975. Glass, cement, lime, salt, brick, dressed stone, cement 
products and asbestos goods were also made in this group of industries. 


Chemicals and Allied Products.—That chemical manufactures occupy an 
important place in Canadian industry is apparent from the fact that in 1933 a total 
of 15,397 persons were employed in the 696 plants which made chemicals and allied 
products. These plants produce the greater part of the chemicals that are consumed 
in this country. In 1933 the apparent Canadian consumption of chemicals and 
allied products amounted to $104,281,340 (see Table 6), while domestic manufacture 
amounted to $92,820,761, equal to 89 p.c. of consumption. 


Output of chemicals and allied products was valued at $92,820,761 at factory 
prices in 1933. This total was about 2-6 p.c. below the 1932 value of $95,279,376 
and 12 p.c. below the total of $105,501,905 in 1931. Paints, soaps, medicinals, acids 
and chemical salts are the most important products. Output from the 15 plants in 
the heavy chemical industry, which represents a capital of $44,239,418, amounted to 
$12,713,045 in 1933 and in 1929 was up to $28,021,972. Acetic acid, calcium 
cyanamide, sodium cyanide, caustic soda, soda ash, sulphuric acid, phosphorus, 
calcium carbide and nitre cake are among the leading products. The export trade 
in these commodities amounted to about $9,000,000 in 1933. 

The medicinal and pharmaceutical ‘preparations industry employed 3,169 
workers in 1933 and paid $3,850,928 in salaries and wages. Production in that year 
was valued at $17,063,849. The paints industry was next in importance, there 
being 78 factories in this line of manufacture, with output worth $14,896,693. The 
production of soaps and cleaning preparations was worth $14,263,234 and 1,776 
people worked in the 93 factories in this industry. Compressed gases, fertilizers, 
coal-tar products, wood-distillation products, inks, adhesives, polishes, and a multi- 
tude of other such products are also made in the chemical plants. 

Many chemical products are also made in industries which for statistical 
purposes are not included in the chemicals and allied products group. For instance, 
pulp and paper, distilled liquors, brewery products and artificial abrasives are classi- 
fied in other groups. By extending the scope of the chemical industry to include 
these other factories, which primarily use chemical processes, approximately 80,000 
workers were employed in 1933 and production totalled over $490,000,000. 


Central Electric Stations.—This industry is shown under the totals by groups 
in Table 7 as a separate group in order to facilitate the presentation of statistics of 
power installed in the other groups and industries. 

The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada during 
1933 are presented in Table 7 on pp. 424 to 429. 
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7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, _ 
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: Salaried Employees. 
Capital 


: : Establish- 
Province, Group or Kind of Industry. 
5 ments. Employed. Male. |Female.} Salaries. 
No. $ No. INOva |e $ 
Totals; by Provinces 4. 3602. 0626 otic » ols 25,282) 4,689,373, 704) 73,909) 20,585 151, 860,323 
if} Prince. Mdward Island 275 05 Bev 263 3,386,095 214 38 201,229 
Fle OVEMS COLIN £8 icon cates niasoien Guten bao 1,378} 123,645,961) 1,864 418 2,883,571 
SipaNew Bronswickescees prea eee 800} 122,130,573} 1,579 400 2,938,554 
4) Ousbed is. Von eke. See eRe 8,070] 1,648,872,387) 22,164) 5,360 44,140,197 
BL COMER ETOn ct Atcailet ia ie coe cern aees mae 10, 158} 2,087,072,413} 36,122) 11,790 80,160,819 
Gi SManitobasiii. Pc. £2 Se ae. 1,073} 179,720,120) 3,453 888 6,559,477 
Wi. Saskatohewaney, aisica irs alin ds owned Ck 818 64,950,579] 1,747 287 2,603, 677 
SA bertaserm anette ence et coe amar. 975 98,345,221 2,146 423 3,694,270 
9| British Columbia and Yukon.............. 1,697} 361,250,355} 4,620 981 8,678,529 
Totals; by Grows... <c.ce Jokes cass nee 25,232| 4,689,373, 704) 73,909) 20,585) 151,860,323 
1|: “Vegetable products: ic... t2o5..5.4 eee 5,542} 509,533,005} 11,890) 2,970 22,974,383 
ShArinmaal products cece ove ees ae ee 4,496} 201,993,642) 8,211) 1,907 13,365,486 
3| Textiles and textile products............... 2,151] 322,312,247) 7,496) 3,523 18, 180,261 
4| Wood and paper products................0. 7,917) 893,309,680} 18,498] 4,473 35, 027,381 
S\aelronvandsita proditctsten wecteeee ne. eee 1,291) 580,760,379) 9,394) 2,401 21,166,641 
6| Non-ferrous metal products................- 478) 266,266,443) 4,421) 1,352 10,413,057 
%| Non-metallic mineral products............ 1,144] 307,996,274; 3,100 662 6, 282,123 
8| Chemicals and chemical products......... 696} 153,900,930) 3,937) 1,411 9,918,789 
9| Miscellaneous industries.................-- 476 66,769,049} 1,804 535 3,837,676 
10} Central electric stations................06- 1,041] 1,386,532,055) 5,158) 1,351 10,694,526 
1.—Vegetable Products.................... 5,542} 509,533,005) 11,890} 2,970) 22,974,383 
1| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc.......... 236 41,410,901) 1,627 470 3,441,034 
2| Bread and other bakery products.......... 3,073 45,091,801] 2,368 583 2,656,264 
Si? Prowores eet teeter tee ee 74 57,337,361 782 129 2,129,795 
4| - Coffee; tea and’spices..'..2./.2. 26. de.oe sees. 67 14,004,437 574 173 1,434,468 
Bi. Distillerios. 2.4 a0. cca: «tates See eek 17 53,316,284 262 48 742,455 
Gi@tHlourandsfesdimillsroas.. . anche oe 1,328 59,054,505} 1,698 179 2,043,470 
NL 7 oods, breakfast." (..¢.. 8: boc be cae 14 4,566,437 65 32 179,713 
8| -Foods, stock and poultry..............-.-. 44 3,753,530 182 44 345,129 
9| Foods, miscellaneous...................2-- 101 9,505,525 393 159 877, 856 
10| Fruit and vegetable preparations.......... 273 37, 286, 824 606 191 1,176,392 
11] Tee ¢ream’ Cones j./3<. Seo nee conor mean ag 557,378 11 6 21,323 
12] Linseed oil.and oil cake. ..o:..ic-0<e.ee0s 024 10 3,022,676 38 6 98,993 
13] Macaroni, vermicelli, etc.................-. 16 2,141,055 49 15 101,155 
14] Malt and malt products.................5- 12 7,509, 803 65 8 160,031 
MD | EVI @n ITE LS csysst ere: eric rerecersitiete cceneeeteerercxonier ote 6 795,438 21 2 52,144 
16] Rubber goods, including footwear......... 45 65,314,472} 1,171 370 2,616, 747 
AG} gOtarei BNC. 2 ICORG hime de ciecing a cele ep 4 7,004, 202 76 34 249,491 
=A 8}! Sugar retinerioal 4 oe 2 HA Poke veo 8| 35,758,074 249 64 934,333 
19| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes........... Pe 127 50,218,586) 1,443 420 3,210,108 
20| Tobacco processing and packing........... 22 4,132,884 105 10 233, 969 
21 DU in REEMA RCDE SOE De ODD AC OTe Oe RMR Acta 56 7, 750, 832 105 27 269,513 
2.—Animal Products...................008. 4,496| 201,993,642) 8,211; 1,907 13,365,486 
i) ‘Animal oile.and fate®,..-. soto te ceca cence 4 102,558 3 = 4,611 
ol”, Belting leather 2.ca tant tater teres’ 13 809, 231 43 11 81,123 
3| Boot and shoe findings, leather............ 16 1,238,989 BY 6 76,164 
4| Boots and shoes, leather................65 205 22,963, 783 980 454 2,315, 648 
Diiebutterianqdicheese... sce. aedew ence ae cee 2,693 57,849, 628 3,435 685 3,995,891 
Gi.“ @ondensed milky 3/22 SIP Nee eat ee 23 4,838,023 104 38 229,256 
Ue. Dairy producta, other f...4 2+ sna sles cash oles 23 2,960,379 64 18 128,945 
8| Fish curing and packing................... 620 153532,\/ 79 429 44 558,500 
9| Fur dressing and dyeing.................6. 13 1,114,267 72 8 174,977 
10) meuT COOUS asta tuce cules eh one aie Tee eee 322 9,392,890 482 157 961,503 
11; Gloves and mittens, leather............... 44 1,994,041 120 46 204, 864 
12} Hair goods, animal and human............ 5 90, 789 2 2 6,072 
+43le Leathar tanneries 10. 2 eee 88 22,307,727 272 63 746, 657 
14} Miscellaneous leather goods............... 231 5, 234. 694 369 84 478,957 
15} Sausage and sausage casings.............-. 61 973,470 61 12 85,361 
16! Slaughtering and meat packing............ 135 54, Bes 3981 1,738 279; 3,316,957 
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Materials and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1933. 


Employees on Wages. 


Male. |Female.| Wages. 
No. No. $ 

299,109) 100,300) 313, 701, 767 
552 261 396, 751 
8,905} 2,073) 7,817,618 
8,140} 1,875} 6,939,136 
93,918} 42,129) 97,218,034 
141,420] 46,478} 154, 231,081 
13,331} 3,077] 14,189,972 
Soa 339} 3,267,508 
7,279} 1,096] 7,201,862 
22,323] 2,972) 22,489,810 
299,109) 100,300) 313, 701, 767 
39,838] 18,397} 438,163,104 
33,465] 9,528) 33,087,702 
40,972] 54,244) 62,515,552 
73,806} 8,694) 67,472,996 
56,918} 2,234} 48,316,089 
16,744] 2,756) 17,685,969 
15,112 422} 15,398,140 
7,693) 2,356} 8,819,840 
6,353} 1,669} 6,505,024 
8,208] Nil 10, 737,351 
39,838) 18,397) 43,163,104 
3,496] 4,298] 4,673,200 
12,771] 1,755] 12,248,948 
3,199 46] 3,179,732 
642 496 941,802 
730 354 873,378 
3,439 154] 3,064,667 
287 154 443,012 
277 19 264,391 
590 A19 778, 638 
2,548] 3,185) 2,666,183 
37 14 29,771 
157 - 123, 766 
100 88 126,791 
198 1 284, 208 
61 - 59,618 
5,822| 2,395) 6,293,377 
403 13 412,809 
1,699 80} 2,114,484 
2,220) 4,158} 3,542,051 
874 737 764,364 
288 31 282,914 
33,465) 9,528) 33,087, 702 
15 - 13, 004 
67 ~ 57,518 
250 55 199,127 
8,076] 5,016} 8,193,813 
8,770 255| 8,545,144 
500 27 521, 784 
244 10 290,444 
2,682 909} 1,728,885 
567 122 504,460 
1,184 906} 1,840,945 
528 822 711,410 
14 3 12,697 
2,894 93} 2,500,639 
1,001 439 983,561 
232 40 197,484 
6,441 831] 6,786,787 


1Eixclusive of purchased power. 


pa 


Power 
Installed. 


h.p. 
8, 287,316! 


8,514! 
263, 801! 
221,663! 

3,532,388! 
2,593, 7981 
488, 724! 
147,468! 
176,317! 
854, 643! 


10, 958, 7562 
326, 6662 
112,035? 


215, 907? 
2,035, 112? 


32,466 


Co 


st of 
Fuel Used. 


$ 
36, 059, 823 


84,978 
2,150,172 
1,552,564 
8,982, 890 

17,492,991 
1,384,779 
1,362,195 

846,093 
2,203,161 


36,059,823 


5, 430, 639 
2,570,002 
3,327,628 
7,568,649 
5, 218, 208 
1,101,228 
7,414, 609 
1,276, 733 

283, 698 
1,868, 428 


5,430, 639 
431,549 
1,408,512 
421,984 
41,132 
290, 602 
396, 604 
79,823 
8,547 
106, 649 
381,207 
13,391 
20,728 
11,179 
212,774 
760 
471,193 
156,477 
828,079 
82,888 
38, 833 
27,728 


2,570, 002 
46 


’ 


19, 139 
610, 664 


2Including purchased power. 


Value of Products. 
Cost of 
Materials. 
Net. Gross. 
$ $ $ 
969,188,574! 1,117, 659,273] 2,086,847, 847 
1,592,301 1,485,516 3,077,817) 1 
25,402,432 27,499,505 52,901,937| 2 
20,471, 624 24,354, 723 44, 826,347| 3 
292,950,595 360, 115, 939 653,066,534] 4 
465,106,584 540,126,918] 1,005, 233,502) 5 
44,697,266 46,711,175 91,408,441] 6 
19,164,919 17,034, 689 36,199,608} 7 
29,505, 155 25,137,551 54,642,706) 8 
70, 297,698 75,193,257 145,490,955) 9 
969,188,574] 1,117,659,273) 2,086, 847,847 
224, 243,088 197,606, 784 421,849,872| 1 
179,429,948 91,638, 262 271,068,210} 2 
144, 584,507 150,130,741 294,715,248) 3 
134,979, 700 207,175,377 342,155,077] 4 
97, 705, 853 114, 256,055 211, 961,908} 5 
71,990,608 92,774,996 164, 765, 604| 6 
71, 713, 986 70,077,465 141,791,451) 7 
34,271, 854 58,548, 907 92,820, 761) 8 
10, 269, 030 17, 918, 605 28,187,635} 9 
Nil 117,532,081}  117,532,081/10 
224,243,088) 197,606,784) 421,849,872 
15, 725, 547 19,450, 547 35,176,094] 1 
23,427,623 27,816,539 51,244,162) 2 
9,398,599 21,542,296 30,940,895] 3 <7 
14,041, 869 bey M Mw) 19,919,644] 4 
3,655, 641 6,807,458 10,463,099) 5-——~, 
63,297, 848 20,024,251 83,322,099] 6 , 
2,258,321 5,023, 865 TL DA OAT UG ay [at 
2 DOM OLO 1,259, 946 3,511,461] 8 
5,647,072 5,923,257 11,570,329) 9 
16,461, 755 13,519, 645 29,981, 400/10 
65,047 175,540 240,587/\11 
1,542,119 544,438 2,086, 557|12 
50,913 572,614 1,223 ,527|138 
2,616,342 2,221,781 4,838, 123|14 
880,435 323,129 1,203 , 564/15 
12,914,680 28,596,876 41,511,556/16 » 
1,797,514 1,807,216 3,604, 730)17 
22,846,473 14,343, 487 37,189, 960/18 7 
17,974,715 18, 809, 947. 36, 784, 662/19 ~ 
5,460,521 1,648,500 7,109, 021/20 
1,328,539 1,317,677 2,646, 216/21. 
179, 429, 948 91,638,262} 271,068,210 
21,631 57,879 79,510} 1 
238,497 212,354 450,851] 2 
477,948 588, 662 1,066,610] 3 
16,347,068 15,944,024 32,291,092) 4 
54,482,522 25,913,365 80,395,887| 5 
4,088, 053 21345001 6,822,424] 6 
678, 498 1,074,306 1,752,804] 7 
10, 960, 289 6, 420, 034 17,380,323} 8 
296, 242 1,152,990 1.449, 232] 9 
6, 862, 837 4,688, 858 11,551, 695)}10 
1,402, 855 1,388, 763 2,791, 618)11 
23,408 26,072 49, 480}12 
9,753,096 6,722,287 16,475, 383}13 
2,235,329 2,225,486 4,460, 815|14 
1,094,131 590,218 1,684,349]15 
70,467,544 21,898,593 92,366, 137/16 ¢ 
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MANUFACTURES 


7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


SHIDO WWD = 


E Establish- 
Group or Kind of Industry. apne 
No. 
3.—Textiles and Textile Products.......... 2,151 
Awnings, tents and sails:...........<..00.. 60 
IBAgSSCOULON ANG silos ene eee ee ee ree 21 
Batting and wadding ....5 2.20... 20s. ves 5 
Carpets, mats and sues... «0. cz. \ con nee exe 25 
Clothing, factory, men’s................--. 163 
Clothing, factory, women’s................ 540 
Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s.. 101 
Cordage, rope and twine 11 
Coretays 2. so. yest Eves ote eas 20 
Cotton-and wool waste...... cer. ne ne eee 15 
Wottonitextiles# ess). ste ee oe 41 
Cotton thread) $5 tet i2 6. «bas Oe ee es 6 
Cotton-yarniand cloth }is.4:. gee ese ee 3 37 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles............ 22 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........ 411 
Plax; dressed. P24 hae) 44 9c, SUE eee tas 6 
Furnishing goods, men’s............-..++-- 163 
Gloves and mittens, fabric................ 8 
Eats and capa se.deics st. cack tee eee. 149 
Hosiery and knitted goods................ 170 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.¢.5........eeceeee- 12 
Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 15 
Silkeandartifictal.silk.os, ..eee eee 29 
Woollen cloths fuss sad. cna tee thn ek 62 
Woollen: t00ds pete... sausic nak ian 24 
SV OOMEN: Yarn Shrines. codecs cen eee Sen wc. 33 
All other industries: ¢speics she sss sb 6 « oes 2 
4.—Wood and Paper Products............. . 7,917 
eekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies..... 
Blue printing, Woes sac eae och been ects sc 18 
Boat buildingiers. 0; Usa... keener in 111 
Boxes and bags, paper...............- eas 132 
Boxes; Woodens i ix: Loa... weer eek ks 138 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 218 
Carriage and wagon materials............. 4 
Clothes pins. cote. ot were cas bene ee ee 3 
Coffins.and easketatsysnacgers teste ers ces 43 
Cooperage..J. sage svensemnsu seas yee venus 89 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping. 88 
POXCOISION. onc ete ls ccaas ce ee ce 11 
Flooring, hard wGod. ic... bes esee kts vs 24 
MMERICUTG<,\;. Seat ae ehe las ae sheet took cae 383 
Lasts, trees and shoe findings.............. 12 
Eéthosraphing?=. 759... . 0. ences oa 44 
Miscellaneous paper products.............- 95 
Miscellaneous wooden products............ 168 
Planing mills, sash and door factories...... 668 
Printing and bookbinding................. 1,122 
Printing and publishing:....5 .i.s:ceec<es o«s 768 
ulpaind paporr sts 22S. onc. pete eee EA + os 95 
Roofing paper, wall board, etc............. 12 
Da Wiis - otek Ae ta, ioe eee ee ee 3,517 
Sporting Loodser.e sec. sf th ke etek bale 33 
Trade composition 35 
WOOUGNWATG fect eh. ccsact te ek oui 19 
WOGd burning Beets acs: deoebeee es eee ct 39 
WEL OFHErINduseries: cscs euew bie seue yes tes 20 
5.—Iron and Its Products................. 1,291 
Agricultural implements..................- 40 
Automobiles. PR wet at, occ ccire cs oete ttc ve 22 
Automobile suppilestacsces ah s> sskeheocs o> 83 
POVCOGs.., . cee eee... She reece ats. 3 
Boilers, tanks and engines................- 50 
Bridge and structural steel work........... 18 
Castings and forgings...............seccee- 327 
Hardware and: tools. 2 muses bin seks ks ooo 145 
Iron and steel products, n.e.8.............- 83 
MaChiner ys, SS oeweties oats te ees bee setae 189 
Primary iron. and steel...0.+..>.<+ess+sacs 50 
Railway rolling-stock...............2se00 37 
Sheet metal products..............ecceeee- 172 


Wire and-wire goods..v.c. otc eacaescesas: (2 


Capital 


Employed. 


322,312,472 
1,563,084 
5, 236,456 
1,218, 962 
6,714,521 

14,954, 100 
18, 132, 022 
406,115 
9,839, 262 
3,740, 176 
848,975 
1,695,476 
3,434,383 
75,422,396 
5,627,806 
23,581,811 
72,408 
14,280,349 
631,051 
5,521,356 
49,485,772 
11,417,302 
606,389 
30, 192,870 
22,231,585 
6,751,204 
8,526,294 
180, 122 


893,309, 680 
162,128 
173, 636 

1,747,655 
20,111,982 
7,367, 845 
2,674,293 
239,621 
299,766 
3,755, 818 
1,840,905 
9,450, 746 
304,537 
4,383,274 
27,089,361 
1,196,819 
12,340,657 
12,503, 583 
5, 244, 924 
32,232, 967 
38,860, 669 
58, 234,531 
559, 265,544 
3,920, 706 
74,304,090 
1,413,332 
943, 279 
836, 730 
1,564,861 
10, 845,421 


580, 760,379 
63,903, 380 
40,000,559 
16,975, 182 

2,035,493 
13,331,336 


_ 22,905, 185 


72,810,073 
24,701,400 
5, 456, 836 
53,167,815 
96,444, 846 
86,509, 047 
53,851,889 
28, 667,338 


Salaried Employees. 
Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
No. No. $ 
7,496] 3,523 18,180,261 
106 30 172,892 
97 41 293, 802 
13 5 52,364 
140 37 295,947 
799 311 1,576,249 
1,381 741 3,157,485 
156 18 164,168 
81 27 263,392 
139 152 497,065 
27 14 76,590 
71 32 158,397 
74 24 186,311 
429 137 1,107,747 
98 34 284,437 
876 473 1, 847, 851 
1 - 1,800 
564 265 1,352,285 
14 5 33,318 
328 150 697,912 
855 576 2,517,057 
228 38 77,275 
30 11 62,410 
467 2hS 1,308, 883 
336 111 890,464 
77 28 254,039 
103 47 Z3l-ole 
6 3 18,808 
18,498 4,473 35,027,381 
13 4 , 586 
21 6 34,705 
147 10 135,036 
609 228 1,674,961 
290 46 499,461 . 
245 i 168,627 
10 3 21,015 
6 2 15,572 
122 rare 241,356 
112 10 132,372 
404 135 1,132,224 
16 5 15,292 
110 21 218,906 
990 225 1, 759, 856 
40 19 115,676 
340 170 1,271,706 
413 196 1,099, 609 
234 41 267,059 
1,150 155 1,471,960 
2,423 676 4,806, 605 
5,435 1,786 10, 609, 254 
2,483 437 6,398, 017 
161 45 399,089 
2,364 133 1,624,235 
63 27 105,550 
58 11 138, 222 
43 10 86, 933 
66 12 90, 635 
130 31 477,862 
9,394 2,401 21,166, 641 
482 133 1,094, 880 
1,214 429 3,306, 226 
414 166 985,998 
6 4 19,573 
341 65 708,231 
391 56 1,074, 747 
1,374 382 2,949,447 
497 183 1,146,835 
241 47 418,169 
1,419 386 2,872,052 
484 85 1,189,039 
1,184 63 2,443, 658 
1,001 298 2,093,714 - 
346 104 864,072 
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Materials and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1933—con. 


Employees on Wages. 


Male. |Female 
No. No. 
40,972) 54,244 

i Wea 121 
289 475 
79 19 
490 287 
3,460] - 3,399 
3,742 9,400 
658 987 
614 293 
137}- 1,070 
110 68 
245 456 
163 390 
9,578} 5,951 
594 138 
3,635) 5,544 
40 - 
1,004} 6,356 
53 140 
1,292 1,580 
5,096) 10,632 
774 135 
86 110 
4,026] 3,095 
2,876) 2,219 
664 205 
1,069} 1,148 
21 31 
73,806) 8,694 
22 - 
48 5 
268 = 
2,046 2,036 
2,279 234 
239 1 
63 - 
178 42 
542 112 
489 ~ 
1,246 ~ 339 
47 13 
899 & 
6, 222 285 
331 212 
1,331 477 
1,013 647 
726 72 
4,004 33 
6,065} 2,107 
7,598 1,145 
20,537 580 
310 1 
15,184 98 
335 115 
194 11 
349 744 
447 26 
794 73 
56,918 25204 
2,382 42 
6,339 152 
2,824 372 
213 13 
1,161 5 
986 - 
9,228 127 
2,996 580 
675 14 
4,445 67 
4,616 15 
14, 894 31 
4,061 640 
2,098 176 


Wages. 


$ 


62,515,552 
205, 236 
536, 271 
81,387 
513,500 
4,971, 744 
8,671,493 
776, 102 
764,068 
657,914 
119, 678 
389, 138 
408,578 

10, 641,539 


10, 093,036 
705, 543 
123,536 

4,829,649 
3,581,027 
706, 676 
1,411,420 
29,778 
67, 472, 996 
12,875 
29,251 
167,730 
2,883,216 
1,372,268 
142, 253 
51,648 
90,423 
530,235 
353,357 
1,934,563 
33, 986 
514,431 
3,896, 150 
305,550 
1,919,871 
1,285,549 
499,496 
2,625,095 
7,470, 602 

10,870,250 

20,193,032 
260,367 

8,415, 930 
282,028 
228,250 
202,309 
283 , 693 
618,588 


48,316,089 
1,952,621 


3,940, 069 
1,814,341 


Power 
Installed. 


h.p. 


215,907 
225 
1,108 
603 
2,226 
1,549 
3,095 
320 
7,635 
414 


623, 080 
21,839 
38, 685 
26,527 

1,018 
20,477 
28,160 
64,385 
13, 927 

5,160 
36,028 

228,189 

110, 947 
15,527 
17520 


Cost of 
Fuel Used. 


$ 
3,327,628 


7,568, 649 
2,050 
629 
5,414 
99,691 
23,554 
21,333 
4,049 
48 

19, 878 
18,564 


30,307 
1,164 


6,989 
77,534 


5,218,209 
179, 969 
334, 833 
186,786 

14, 854 
96,691 
52,510 
597,969 
170,870 


29,653] 


260,721 
1,826,980 
980,718 
276,320 
209,335 


Cost of 
Materials. 


$ 


144, 584,507 
633,532 

5, 764,596 
265,356 
833, 284 
15, 643, 813 
25, 885,073 
117,328 
2,451,395 
1,881,362 
741,274 
1,230,342 
1,096, 062 
26,456,914 
1, 204,498 


201,177 
3,900, 160 
19,473, 785 
2,364,550 

364, 688 
7,795,542 
8,500,500 
1,636,034 
3,834,122 

106, 665 


134, 979, 700 
18,797 


1,616,075 


97,705,853 
2,215,031 
28,730, 750 
6,034,155 
276,816 
1,553,690 
1,806,451 
8,053,094 
3, 003 , 383 
910,818 
6,787,924 
7,598, 931 
13,574,592 
13, 828,178 
3,332,040 


Value of Products. 
Net. Gross. 
$ $ 
150,130,741) 294,715,248 
617,531 1,251,063) 1 
1,717,246 7,481,842] 2 
263, 630 528, 986) 3 
1,362,565 2,195,849] 4 
10,978,876 26,622,689] 5 
18,650, 750 44,535,823] 64 
1,120,500 1,237,828] 7 
2,289,217 4,740,612] 8 
2,200, 013 4,114,375] 9 
541,171 1,282,445)10 
944,935 2,175,277|11 
2,198,382 3,294, 444/12 
24,722,714 51,179, 628/13 _ 
1,970,551 3,175, 049)14 
13, 840,335 15,239, 981)15 
21,061 38. 880/16 
8,297,581 19,082,571/17 
186,270 387, 447/18 
4,886,482 8, 786, 642)19 
21,523,425 40,997, 210/20 — 
3,212,863 5,577, 413/21 
279,442 644, 130/22 
14,959,427 22,754, 969|/28 
7,392,614 15,893, 114/24 
2,518, 163 4,154,197|25 
3,282, 781 7,116, 903/26 
119,216 225, 881/27 
207,175,877) 342,155,077 
105, 717 124,514) 1 
85,1938 125,923] 2 
458,543 617,327| 3 
8,232,170 17,800,330} 4 
2,961,804 5,354,858] 5 
551, 950 726, 282| 6 
128,161 248,634) 7 
177,029 244,966] 8 
1,543,390 2,349,413) 9 
953,380 2,209, 532)|10 
4,183,287 5,172,251)11 
86,570 136, 478|12 
1,106,716 2,638, 644)13 
9,749,040 15,016, 942)14 
896,710 1,200, 893/15 
5,010,503 7,812,074|16 
5,303, 933 10, 762, 368)17 
1,336, 662 2,314, 242)18 
6,051, 950 11,919,345}19 
18,516,028 28,210, 076/20 
41,020,289 50,811, 968/21 
75,782,971 123,415,492/22 » 
1,970,759 3,586, 834/23 
16,567,347 39,438,057/24 v 
656, 207 1,096, 569/25 
540, 094 583 , 047/26 
435,904 628, 958|27 
600,079 1,087, 931/28 
2,162,991 6,521, 129/29 
114,256,055) 211,961,908 
3,111,385 5,326,416) 1 
14,154,893 42,885,643] 2s 
6,967,030 13,001,185] 3 
435,808 712,624] 4 
2,891,566 4,445,256] 5 
3,809,979 5,616,430) 6— 
16,144, 253 24,197,347| 7 
6, 758,583 9,761,966} 8 
1,550, 755 2,461,573) 9 
12,125,002 18,912,926)10 
10, 893, 618 18,492,549)11~ 
16,097, 673 29,672, 265/12 ~ 
12,135,650 25,963, 828]/13> 
7,179,860 10,511, 900'14 
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7.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Group or Kind of Industry. ments, 
No. 
6.—Non-Ferrous Metal Products.......... 478 
i} MAtluminvim) productss, oo oe teen ee 15 
2| Brass and copper products...............6. 123 
3} Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 174 
4) Jewellery and silverware.................. 103 
5) Lead, tin and zine products................ 29 
6| Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... 19 
7] Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 15 
7.—Non-Metallic Mineral Products........ 1,144 
Fi) i: brasive products: <0: * os... ieee eae, 14 
2| Aerated and mineral waters..............- 374 
Sl PASDESLOS PrOGUCLS tae ie ee Cae oe eee 11 
=r4|' ‘Coment. i200. cores TH Eco Maen AEE te SAAR 1 
Bir Cement prodictat<).o 3... sche thre eae es 83 
6} Clay products, from domestic clay........ 157 
7] Clay products, from imported clay........ 18 
8) Coke'and gas products).s... 0... tno oe 42 
9} Glass products....... CSRS Reto orth 66 
ROPSME IG Secs coe ed Pere hee 60 
11] Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral pro~ 
UCCS ccm tava e eee Cm er eres 33 
12|- “Petroleum products, -7,/.... .sa see cece so 47 
13 CLs Sob SRI €or hOB Cah COS Rice aU IES 9 
Ja) Sand-Hime DIK Se 2.2, sos eee eet owe 6 
15| Stone, monumental and ornamental........ 212 
16] FALL other industries eo. otitis osl aoc ae oo 12 
8.—Chemicals and Chemical Products..... 696 
I Acids; alkalies*and salts) :.; 722.022... 15 
| SAOUESL VCS. haere con, | eR Tires be 7 16 
3) ) Coal-tar distillation, :2..4ssscok te ces oe 10 
4) Explosives, ammunition and fireworks..... 8 
O) (Wlertilizers. see sete. o. e ee ore enh s as 20 
6] : Gases, compressed, .........02.- ccs cwssnd 2 ol 
7| Inks, printing and writing................. 28 
8} Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 158 
9} Miscellaneous chemical products........... 105 
10| Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 78 
11| Polishes and dressings................0000- 48 
12| Soaps and washing compounds............. 93 
Is} -Voilet preparations*.< cee be te oe 80 
44): “Wood distillation.}*;.... 2. seee tee ket 6 
$.—Miscellaneous Industries............... 476 
Ei irAtroralts 0 fee re ene ney rams ho) 2 5 
2| Artificial flowers and feathers............. 9 
3| Automobile accessories, fabric............. 9 
4| Brooms, brushes and mops...............- 81 
Stil] ULUOUS A... tee wer wee, f fawarene Bans 18 
Grandes. tare t et tee corte ee ee 12 
4| Fountain pens and pencils................-- 10 
Si-T6o, arbificial,< rears | ee ee RE ay 4 43 
9} Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ “ 
10) Mattresses and springs................e00- 60 
AE Eroton pictures ee. <. scar ee eee es 9 
12| Musical instruments. .:....<......-c0cce0es 18 
13] Novelties, advertising, and other.......... 11 
14) Refrigerators, other than electric and gas... 7 
15) Regalia and society emblems.............. 10 
16| Scientific and professional equipment...... 27 
17} Shipbuilding and repairs................... 38 
13) -pStotis) olectric = tore .e.. io tes ere ue mek 18 
19} Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal..... 31 
20| Statuary, art goods and church supplies... . 27 
21} Store display accessories 3 
22| Toys and toy equipment 12 
eal paevpewriter suppliegs st. oo heii eta ce ak coe 6 
en) in Drollae’ <5 ee eee eg eer ir ee See 5 
ah) WAT OLDer ndustrios ta this votre ohn. rec 3 


Establish- 


Capital 


Employed. 


$ 


266, 266, 443 
3,654,541 
22,167,121 
80,844, 131 
7,550, 158 
4,842,077 
1,123,131 
146, 085, 284 


307,996,274 
5,176,927 
12,856, 731 
1, 117,975 


3,545, 805 


13, 207,596 
8,920,042 


7,296,350 
68,193, 854 
3; 708,358 
789, 962 
5,461,171 
54,403,379 


153, 900,930 
44,239,418 
2,271,071 
5,031,890 
6,583,517 


15,918, 787| 


11,737,860 
22,488,251 
1,861,062 
13,139, 674 
4,817,533 
2,036,570 


66, 769,049 
1,249, 792 
159, 781 
267,133 
3,724, 636 
1,326, 745 
759, 960 
2,041,297 
5, 093, 205 
137,624 
5,533,309 
964,081 
4,758,053 
187,230 
756,274 
181,217 
3,352,615 
32,622,232 
1,151,844 
591,710 
562, 236 
117,711 
234,501 
719, 903 
151,181 
124,779 


1,041) 1,386,532, 055 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
No. No. $ 

4,421) 1,352 10, 413,057 
107 35 220,002 
685 148 1,354, 604 
2,567 871 6,213,638 
300 152 749,714 
115 50 301,525 
51 13 108, 894 
596 83 1,461,380 
3,100 662 6,282,123 
111 34 266,755 
572 101 912,574 
39 10 96,081 

1 1 1 

87 10 138, 096 
207 32 440,966 
66 13 157,809 
670 236 1,437, 923 
234 68 44,640 
57 8 - 85,861 

67 16 158, 292 
590 81 1,325,785 
46 ily; 144,454 

13 - 24,414 
261 31 387,793 
80 5 160, 680 
3,937| 1,411 9,918,789 
27 780, 267 

47 10 121,695 
47 8 143, 633 
156 16 402,553 
142 24 298,582 
159 64 384, 798 
135 42 390, 806 
840 449 2,397,119 
364 125 77,128 
880 251 2,102,874 
108 49 237,885 
526 148 1,291,792 

_ 196 186 573,452 
10 - 16,205 
1,804 535 3,837,676 
3 2 70,096 
14 17 25,508 

11 4 22,151 
214 76 380,909 
68 16 140,199 
32 10 73,650 

91 32 193, 004 

a 15 144,569 

13 11 24,583 
247 58 527,378 
11P4 34 241,538 
129 34 295,405 
15 6 34,232 

31 8 41,606 

13 7 23,765 
135 84 390,369 
332 37 679, 886 
69 15 132,119 

63 14 107,475 

52 26 97,818 

5 3 7,629 

20 6 30, 786 
31 16 121,620 

8 3 22,981 

4 1 8,400 
5,158] 1,351 10,694,526 


1 Statistics for the cement industry are shown under Item 16—All Other Industries—since the industry 


is consolidated in less than three operating firms. 
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Employees on Wages. Value of Products. 


Power Cost of Cost of 
Male. |Female:| Wages. Installed. Fuel Used. Materials. Net aan 
No. No. $ h.p $ $ $ $ 
16,744) 2,756) 17,685,969 434,581 1,101,228 71,990, 608 92,774,996] 164,765,604 
441 55 447,965 2,857 33, 674 1,458, 444 1,319, 830 2,778,274| 1 
2,356 206 2,062,219 21,043 233,101 7,409, 636 5, 740, 923 13,150,559) 2 
6,403 1, 926 6,214, 792 89,798 471,651 14,504, 269 22,508,240 37,012,509] 3 
1,362 393 1,481,438 2,877 47,045 2,693, 288 3,674, 610 6,367,898] 4 
385 130 463,550 3,498 38, 284 2,501,790 1,734,961 4,236,751] 5 
122 40 124,204 437 7,229 180, 618 477,698 658,316] 6 
5,675 6] 6,941,801 314,071 270, 244 43,242,563 57,318,734) 100,561,297) 7 
15,112 422| 15,398,140 219, 612 7,414, 609 71,713,986 70,077,465) 141,791,451 
427 - 438,974 6,277 19,647 1,338,879 QA o7e 3,550,456] 1 
1,580 68 1,485,288 3,782 72,5438 2,636, 285 7,829,460 10,465,745) 2 
157 16 112,200 1,029 35,003 331,062 220, 006 757,626] 3 
1 1 1 1 Liles 
359 4 254,845 2,913 18,856 625,525 971,473 1,596,998] 5 
1,073 - 660, 927 22,647 311,886 - 2,262,835 2,262,835! 6 
387 70 313,933 1,556 90,445 288,379 916,673 1,205,052] 7 
2,616 4 3,168,385 28,291 2,365,586 12,729,075 17,207,900 29,936,975] 8 
2,052 225 2,041, 730 8,067 570, 712 2,950,309 4,880,486 7,830,795) 9 
631 = 394,972 6,385 434, 169 - 2,432,308 2,432, 306/10 
314 19 268,593 7,816 46,102 897,258 1,831,314 2,728, 572/11 
3, 943 14 4,816, 160 35,193 2,772,194 49,187,757 21,080,508 70, 268, 265}12 
337 - 328, 966 2,623 83,457 -. 1,939, 874 1,939, 874/13 
54 - 38,170 911 8,898 37,934 78,433 116,367|14 
527 2 453, 632 8,358 11,865 691,523 1,471,127 2,162, 650}15 
655 - 621,066 82,864 473, 246 - 4,536,935 4,536, 935/16 
7,693} 2,356) 8,819,840 110,873 1,276,733 34,271, 854 58,548,907 92,820, 761 
1,521 4) 1,535,158 53,490 356, 938 2,463,958 10, 249, 087 12,713,045} 1 
212 14 192,310 1,264 64,359 463,199 678, 562 1,141,761] 2 
128 - 128,806 376 71,937 1,076,277 596, 022 1,672,299! 3 
803 193 858,109 5,422 106,611 2,360,404 5,018,328 7,378,732) 4 
501 - 478,065 18,930 , 079 2,796, 726 1,489,325 4,286,051] 5 
203 2 228,480 5, 884 20,846 371,204 2,119,011 2,490,215) 6 
198 19 ELVA 1,546 11,355 758, 700 1,347, 736 2,106,436] 7 
853} 1,027) 1,453,809 3,261 87,429 5,774,391 11,289,458 17,063,849] 8 
682 315 741,264 5,996 64,645 2,654, 632 4,227,527. 6,882,159 
Pe273 136 1,362,073 7,300 145,103 6, 153, 836 8,742,857 14,896, 693/10 
121 62 156, 986 190 9,744 720,913 1,058,930 1,779, 843]11 
907 195 1,010,523 6,309 237,196 6,494,999 7,768,235 14, 263 , 234/12 
163 389 324,772 547 13,676 1,728,317 3, 749, 007 5,477,324|13 
128 - 97,228 358 80, 815 454,298 214, 822 669, 120/14 
6,353} 1,669) 6,595,024 66,315 283, 698 10, 269, 030 17,918, 605 28,187,635 
99 7 ,957 431 4,120 97,677 247,540 345,217) 1 
13 82 32,864 8 258 47,672 87,710 135,382) 2 
36 16 38,807 63 1,036 59, 805 74,753 134,558] 3 
861 223 653,074 1, 740 17,301 1,089, 807 1,623, 969 2,713,776) 4 
259 220 294,362 600 8,406 389, 858 745, 766 1,135,624] 5 
47 20 41,385 49 5, 852 154,553 210,284 864, 837] 6 
153 188 221,388 568 6,017 633, 843 818, 137 1,451,980} 7 
263 3 276,998 10,556 5,083 51,325 1,451,915 1,503,240] 8 
26 23 30,249 64 15578 52,069 89,592 141,661) 9 
1,008 215 966, 665 4,311 36,885 2,646, 963 2.213.631 4,860, 594/10 
13 3 22,646 61 2,380 418,566 588,450 1,007, 016/11 
488 133 413,145 3,257 38,698 781,151 834, 609 1,615, 760}12 
28 64 47,299 34 1,028 103,185 126,502 229, 687/13 
108 2 64, 247 722 3,320 124, 303 153, 890 278,193)14 
9 20 21,008 28 381 22,675 60,435 83,110}15 
389 201 556,481 3,473 47,170 1,580,612 2,921,369 4,501, 981}16 
1,880 5 1,964,510 38, 410 87,049 989, 661 3,532,206 4,521, 867/17 
213 5 234,935 111 3,340 184, 962 593,521 778, 483)18 
154 8 146, 734 1 4,553 59,381 855, 282 414, 663/19 
118 124 162,278 682 2,997 276,032 346, 274 622, 306/20 
24 3 20,435 134 1,055 10,562 36, 788 47, 350/21 
83 43 67,364 220 319 114, 460 289,434 403 , 894/22 
53 24 85,174 245 8,419 232,759 391,095 623 , 854/23 
17 28 32,643 17 308 121,035 92,297 213,332/24 
11 4 11,376 51 1,145 26,114 33,156 59,270/25 
8,208|} Nil 10,737,351} 6,809,575 1,868, 428 Nil 117,532,081} 117,532,081 


— ross asaeeeeconenseemesupemmemmeeeeeseneee aeemmemeneeemeeeeeme ee ee eee ee 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 


Production of Manufactured Goods According to the Purpose Classi- 
fication.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component material 
of the products, used for the industrial census in detailed presentation, a separate 
and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied 
for the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented in Table 8 for the 
years 1922, 1924, 1926, 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 in summary form, and for 1933 in 
more detail. 


Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. Indicative of the increasing industriali- 
zation of the Dominion is the increase in the “industrial equipment’”’ group from 
17-0 p.c. of the total value of production in 1922 to 18-9 p.c. of the total in 1933, 
and the increase in “producers’ materials” from 26-8 p.c. to 27-5 p.c. during the 
same period. Another significant change is the-decline in the “food” group which 
dropped from a production of 27-1 p.c. to 23-6 p.c. of the total. Whereas in 1922, 
food products comprised the leading group, in 1933 the production of producers’ 
materials ranked first in importance. The following groups have improved their 
position since 1922: the “clothing industries” advanced from an output of 9-5 p.c. 
to 10-1 p.c. of the total value of production; ‘books and stationery” from 4-0 p.c. 
to 5-0 p.c.; “drink and tobacco” from 4-0 p.c. to 4-7 p.c. The following groups, 
however, declined in importance: the ‘personal utilities’ group dropped from 2-3 
p.c. to 1-7 p.c.; “house furnishings” from 2-6 p.c. to 1-8 p.c.; and ‘‘vehicles and 
vessels” from 6-5 to 5-8 p.c. 


In analysing the relative standing of the two groups which are perhaps of the 
oreatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the “food” industries in 
1933 was 23-6 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufactures, as compared with an 
output of only 10-1 p.c. for the “clothing” industries. Aside from the fact that a 
much larger proportion of its products is exported, the greater production of the 
“food” group was, in part, due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added 
by manufacture being 16-0 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the “‘food”’ 
group and 9-4 p.c. for the “clothing” group. The ‘‘clothing” industries also gave 
employment to 10,457 more persons than the “‘food” industries, but paia out $4,769,- 
175 less in salaries and wages. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Representative 
Years 1922-33, and in Detail for 1933. 


Estab- . Net Gross 
Year and Daas . Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Heading. dover Capital. ployees.} and Wages.| Materials. Poa ES Seed 
No $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1922. 

Totalsihs ance csteeee 22,541/3,244,302,410) 474,430) 510, 431,312/1,283,774,723/1,198,434,407 |2,482,209,130 
BOOG ok nan eae trees Dae 8,256] 343,867,673} 66,815] 67,738,707| 490,731,438] 183,062,593) 673,794,031 
Drink and tobacco... 496] 104,047,461] 18,402} 138,777,986] 33,027,203] 66,502,616] 99,529,819 
Clothing... ..<.42- ec 1,279] 175,076,687; 70,931] 65,595,519) 118,749,053] 117,804,140] 236,553,193 
Personal utilities a Pak 936) 56,060,262} 16,904) 17,080,049) 21,879,031} 35,379,445| 57,258,476 
House furnishings..... 600} 75,168,053) 18,032] 19,861,883] 24,956,960} 38,004,090} 62,961,050 


Books and stationery 1,557} 82,240,691] 28,103) 36,920,804] 27,190,071) 71,928,898] 99,118,969 
Vehicles and vessels..| 1,154] 191,257,804] 30,067| 37,237,412] 87,840,814] 72,783,265] 160,624,079 
Producers’ materials. 5,588)1,086,692,015| 143,354] 147,581,011] 316,400,400} 349,840,871] 666,241,271 
Industrial equipment.| 2, 645/1,124,931,330| 85,953] 103,576,553] 160,035,399} 261,176,425| 421,211,824 
Miscellaneous......... 30! §=4, 960,434 869' 1,061,388! 2,964,354 1,952,064! 4,916,418 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord= 


ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, b 


Years 1922-33, and in Detail for 1933—continued. 


Year and 


Drink and tobacco... 
Clothing ihe. Sas. 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


1926. 


HOOdtr sesh te eet 
Drink and tobacco... 
Clothing: =ry Ose, :. 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


929. 


Drink and tobacco... 
Glothin gee 1253... sc. 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 


Miscellaneous......... 
930. 
Totals............. ee 
POOC <svee ee eee ek: 
Drink and tobacco..: 
Clothing ests. ose... 


Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


931. 


HOGG Werte cau ce 
Drink and tobacco... 
CAGGRIN GE 5, 35255 -o50 0 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


Drink and tobacco... |- 


Clothing ree, . 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


Capital. 


22, 178|3,538,813,460 
8,036] 364,420, 646 


"518 
1,956 
341 


587 


1,690 
980 


124, 000, 298 
197,041, 969 
48,367,616 
64, 787,015 
100,017,954 
205,551, 891 


5, 716/1,251,962,266 
2, 204/1,149,628,422 
150) 33,035,383 


22, 708/3,981,569,590 
8,259 


394,159, 943 
137, 139, 189 
211,149,085 
50,497, 988 
60,277,954 
108, 582, 186 
271,239,055 


5, 807/1,404 509,475 
2,457)1,313,175,892 


173 


’ 


30, 838, 823 


Peet 5,083,014,754 


63,984,558 
201,365, 785 
250,215,736 

56,155,234 

76,185,921 
144, 222,275 


1} 310,942,038 


6,210]1,772,309,696 
2, 600)1,774,844,446 
105} 32,789,065 


24, 020)/5,203,316,760 


8,304 


464,697,907 


620} 204,039, 846 


2,017 
373 
592 

1,943 
766 


231,366, 990 
50,613, 454 
74,357,090 

148,509, 793 

306, 354, 979 


6, 607/1,857,834,835 
2, 690}1,835,713,531 
108) 29,828,335 


671 
2,106 
376 
612 


2,011 
691 


24, 501/4,961,312,408 
531 


444,209,802 
191,806,615 
213,300, 836 
44,211,577 
68,433,256 
143,486,210 
265,252,000 


6, 662/1,675,244,323 
2, 721/1,890,108,952 
120| 25,258,837 


24, 544/4,741,255,610 


8,481 


410,855, 008 


683] 181,932,180 
2,146] 172,486,014 


403 
645 
2,075 
657 


38,870,494 
71,415, 662 
135, 048,427 
241,122,892 


6,571}1,522,863,371 
2,759/1,943,356,492 
124 23,305,070 


Em- 


ployees. 


581,539 
87,343 
15,341 
91,215 
10, 633 
15, 684 
31,500 


79,088 
3,298 


Salaries 


Cost of 


and Wages.| Materials. 


y Main Groups for Representative 


-e_oao—oD | ess eee ss see ee | —_— | Ls ee 


Net Gross 
Value of Value of 
Products. | Products. 

$ $ 


559, 884, 045 |1,438,469,681/1,256,643,901|2,695,053,582 


73,119,482} 515, 708, 29 


15, 748,590 


i , 


39, 159, 283 


9) 187,005,602) 702,713,901 


72,718,494) 111,877,777 


75,380,919} 130, 130,048] 130,818,958] 260, 944,006 


11,057,386 
17, 142,226 
40,212,100 
44,977,607 
176, 646, 967 
100, 883 , 940 

4,714,828 


20,304,177 
22,448,984 
32,360, 935 
117,515,075 
384,533,201 
160,470,513 
15,779, 166 


21,511,207 
32,495,853] 54,944,837 
74,911,094] 107,272,029 
77,888,209] 195,403, 284 
383,226,055) 767,759,256 
264,765,817) 425,236,330 
11,307,612] 27,086,778 


41,815,384 


653, 850, 933/1,728,624,192|1,452,645,039|3,221,269,231 
78,143,619] 581,403,701 


16,817,622 
85,361,018 
12,470,247 
16, 858,549 
43,781,918 
70,315,573 


45,115,122 


158,935,630} 147,616,042 


24,236,592 
22,673 , 689 
34,575,475 
178,558,815 


206, 672,939] 453,319,993 


118, 162,492 
5, 266, 956 


213, 697,326 
16, 107, 849 


201,819,393] 783,223,094 
85, 780, 145] 130, 895, 267 
306,551, 672 
49,724,101 
55,353, 652 
116,119,226 
298,064, 166 
935, 766, 746 
516,380,827 
29,190,480 


25,487,509 
32,679, 963 
81,543, 751 
119,505,351 
482,446, 753 
302, 683,501 
13,082,631 


813, 049, 842/2,032,020,975 |1,997,350,365 |4,029,371,340 


87,960, 03 
21,670,376 
100, 863, 405 
13,595,331 
23,248,775 
56, 003, 183 
91,239, 185 


6} 597,396, 238 


65,440, 053 
176, 130,224 
29,389, 246 
34,293,465 
45,384,362 
243, 258,350 


257, 233,327| 523,139,599 


156, 651, 963 
4,584, 261 


304,581,449 
13, 007, 989 


240,590, 146] 837,986,384 
143,528,945) 208,968, 998 
186,881,746) 363,011,970 
31,802,504) 61,191,750 
43,517,866) 77,811,331 
110,563,598) 155,947,960 
164,689,298] 407,947,648 
628,251, 154/1,151,390,753 
433 , 129, 753|_737, 711,202 
14,395,355} 27,403,344 


736,092 , 766|1,666,983,902/1,761,986,726|3,428,970,628 


82,930,475 
20, 635, 959 
87,308, 105 
11,423,383 
20,679,759 
56,396,315 
84,736, 739 
222,057,875 


507, 246, 850] 238 


53,721,019 
147,363, 887 
23,820,489 
27,037,565 
43,997,854 
167,308, 926 
429,118,305 


145, 855,520} 256,513,915 


4,068, 636 


10,855,092 


,607,556| 745,854,406 
132,973,381] 186,694,400 
151,514,613) 298,878,500 
26,595,608) 50,416,097 
38,780,585) 65,818,150 
106,053,275) 150,051, 129 
144,000,318] 311,309,244 
518,717,241} 947,835,546 
392,365,334) 648,879,249 
12,378,815] 23,233,907 


624, 545, 561/1,223,880,011/1,474,581,851 |2,698,461,862 


78,011,998 
20,456,318 
79,522,249 
10,517,796 
17,708,228 
53,977,715 
60,408,577 
176,921,090 
123,101,966 

3,919, 624 


505, 883, 323 
69, 844, 644 
18,970,314 
67,567,959 

8,879,492 
14,590,790 
46,953,473 


372,123,103 
45,094,251 
125, 931,923 
18,930, 769 
22,048,506 
38, 349,342 
95,290, 128 
317,204, 989 
180,565, 705 

8,341,295 


210,648,019) 582,771,122 
108, 284,813] 153,379,064 
133, 608,066] 259,539,989 
24,781,021) 43,711,790 
30,003,405) 52,051,911 
95,221,619] 133,570,961 
102, 846,436] 198, 136,564 
414,994,526] 732,199,515 
341,105,614] 521,671,319 
13,088,332] 21,429,627 


955, 968, 683) 1,170,225,872 |2,126,194,555 


303,192, 616 
43,409,438 
100,328, 484 
14, 825,620 
16,874,943 
32,046,536 


43,360,068} 57,818,046 
135,522,235) 238,645,276 


96,543,676 
3,650, 672 


141,455,794 
7,371,930 


189,356, 991 
66,241,201 
110, 104,439 
21,070, 487 


492,549, 607 
109, 650, 639 
210, 432,923 
35,896, 107 
25,238,823] 42,113,766 
80,517,459] 112,563,995 
70,254,000} 128,072,046 
310,264,420} 548,909, 696 
285,870,541) 427,326,335 
11,307,5111 18,679,441 
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Years 1922-33, and in Detail for 1933—concluded. 


Year and | 
Purpose Heading. 


Pe ee 


Clothuiges oac tee. 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings..... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous......... 


1933—DETtAIL. 
F000! 224k 
Breadsturiss. cee sce 
Fish 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats se. Wea. ke 
Milk products.:2...... 
Oils and fats: sie. se: 
Sugar industries...... 
Infustons? ti:.aee ae 


eee eer ere reer erees 


Drinks and Tobacco. . 
Beverages, alcoholic.. 
Beverages, non- 

alcoholicusecsn sc 
PODACCO Mee acne + cee 


Clothing.............. 
Boots and shoes...... 
Huneoodsreneercin sa. 
Garments and _per- 

sonal furnishings... . 
Gloves and mittens.. 
Hats and caps........ 
Knitted goods........ 
Waterprooiss. -ce.mee: 
Miscellaneous tex- 

trlessinieis* hea. ae « 


Personal Utilities...... 
Jewellery and time- 
pleces) ss.akesa ss 
Recreational supplies. 
Personal utilities..... 


House Furnishings... 
Books and Stationery 
Vehicles and Vessels. . 


Producers’ Materials. . 
Farm materials...... 
Manufacturers’ 

materialsyeerese. o. 
Building materials.... 
General materials.... 


Industrial Equipment 
Farming equipment. . 
Manufacturing equip- 

TROMDS..1, Moles areccayt 
Trading equipment... 
Service equipment.... 
Light, heat and power 

equipment......... 
General equipment... 


Miscellaneous......... 


868 
142 


23,163,454 


408,995, 499 
161, 127,318 


23,971,615 


185, 612, 678 
110, 653, 645 


20, 607,563 
54,351,470 


166, 963, 993 
22,963,783 
10,507,157 
51,512, 762 

2,625,092 
5,681,137 
49,485,772 
606,389 


23,581,811 


66, 047, 002 
132,507,101 
232,153,543 


64,065,508 
54,364, 634 

7,861, 603 
26,037,455 
178,414,057 
23,163,454 


465,562,090 
68,652,798 
17,626, 141 
63, 883, 623 

8,616,372 
12,887,200 
42,830,661 
35,725, 625 

126, 208, 238 
85, 587,303 

3,544,129 


68, 652, 798 
29,580,349 


17,626,141 
6,925,360 


2,950, 289 
7,750,492 


63, 883, 623 


10,509, 461 
3,481,885 


7,882,389 
8,616,372 
2,235, 984 
1,194,278 
5,186,110 
12,887,290 
42,830,661 
35,725, 625 


126, 298, 238 
776, 647 


90,413,360 
23,534, 982 
11,483,249 


85,587,303 
3,075, 962 


6,997,074 
1,359,219 
6,093, 649 


46,489,458 
21,571,941 


3,544, 129 


Cost of 
Materials. 


$ 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
Principal Product, by Main Groups for Representative 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


eS eS rr | rrr ee ee ee 


969, 188, 574|1,117,659,273|2,086,847,847 


313, 760, 942 
40,454,300 
104, 608, 696 
15,323,848 
16,022,584 
28, 818,380 
56,917,292 
252,383,314 
133,382,392 

7,516, 826 


313, 760, 942 
108, 922,076 


49, 454,300 
13,054, 240 


3,964,824 
23,435, 236 


104, 608, 696 
16,347,068 
7,159,079 


54,312,566 


1,399, 646 
15,323, 848 
2,745,357 
1,335,973 
11,242,518 
16,022,584 
28,818,380 
56, 917, 252 


252,380,014 
2,796,726 


182, 940,625 
44,663, 784 
21,982,179 


133, 382,352 
2,233, 828 


7,092,107 
642,174 
8,855, 624 


78, 213,288 
36,345,371 


7,516, 826 


178, 968, 232 
57,955,338 
105,259,019 
20, 266,113 
22,662,065 
74,659,327 
64,075,489 
321,608, 153 
261,224,721 
10, 980, 816 


178, $68, 232 


10, 930, 293 


57,955,338 
28,349, 754 


9,147,137 
20,458,447 


105, 259, 019 


13,840,335 
20,266,113 

3,764, 202 

1,780,250 
14,721,661 
22,, 662, 065 
‘14, 659, 327 
64,075,489 


321, 608, 153 
1,489,325 


251,361,552 
47,662,785 
21,094,491 


261,224,721 
3,217,102 


13,021,712 
2,955, 103 
16, 688, 941 


181,432, 649 
43,909,214 


10,980,816 


492,729,174 
98,409, 638 
209, 867,715 
35,589,961 
38, 684, 649 
103,477, 707 
120,992,781 
573,991,467 
394,607,113 
18,497, 642 


492,729,174 
184,530,342 
17,380,323 
29,981,400 
94,050, 486 
88,971,115 
79,510 
37,189, 960 
19,919,644 
20,626,394 


98, 409, 638 
41,403,994 


13,111,961 
43,893, 683 


209,867, 715 
32,291, 092 
13,000, 927 


95, 593, 286 
3,179,065 - 
8,922,024 

40,997,210 

644,130 

15,239,981 

35,589, 961 
6,509,559 
3,116,223 

25,964,179 

38, 684, 649 

103,477, 707 
120,992,781 


573, 991, 467 
4,286,051 


434,302,177 
92,326,569 
43,076,670 


394, 607,118 
5,450, 930 


20,113,819 
3,597,277 
25,544,565 


259, 645, 937 
80, 254,585 


18,497, 642 
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Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


Classification of Manufacturing Production According to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—tThe principal statistics of the manufactures of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of ‘‘origin’’, are presented in Table 9 for the years 
1924, 1926, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933. By this means Canadian manufacturing 
production may be analysed from a new angle, one by means of which interesting 
comparisons may be made with the external trade classification according to origin. 

The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than their actual 
source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depend- 
ing upon materials which cannot be grown in Canada such as tea, coffee, spices, cane 
sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc., but it should be understood that industries included 
in the Canadian origin classes may be using large quantities of imported corn, fruit, 
tobacco, hides, wool, etc. 

While the period reviewed in the following table only covers the short space of 
the 10 years from 1924 to 1933, interesting changes have taken place in the relative 
importance of the industries based on materials from the different origins. Since 
the purpose of such a comparison is to discover the relative importance of the 
manufacturing work done upon materials from the different origins, the figures of 
net value of products or the value added to the raw materials by the manufacturing 
processes will give a more accurate measure of the importance of the industrial 
groups than the figures of gross value of products. : 

The values added in the manufacture of materials of farm origin represented 
31-5 p.c. of the total value added by manufacture in all industries. This group 
remained stationary, having advanced but 0-8 p.c. since 1924. The second largest 
group from the point of view of value added is that of mineral origin, which accounted 
for 29-5 p.c. of the total value in 1933. This group, however, has risen in im- 
portance from 27-8 p.c. of the total in 1924. The values added by the industries 
of the forest group, which are third in importance, declined from 23-8 p.c. of the 
total in 1924 to 18-1 p.c. in 1933. This was the greatest decline of any group. On 
the other hand, central electric stations bettered their position, the percentages of 
the totals being 7-6 in 1924 and 10-5 in 1933. The increase during the period’ 
under review in the relative importance of the industries of the mineral group was 
probably due to a number of influences. The expansion of the motor vehicle in- 
dustry, the rapid growth in the use of electrical equipment, growing dependence of 
the construction industry upon large quantities of steel, cement and various other 
manufactured mineral products, and the development of metallurgical plants in 
Canada were some factors in the growing importance of the mineral group of in- 
dustries. Another factor in this trend has been the growing appreciation and devel- 
opment of the wealth of the mineral resources of Canada. Not only have the 
various mining activities made the raw materials for mineral industries more readily 
available, but those activities have also required large quantities of machinery, 
electrical apparatus and other finished products of mineral origin. 

In the year 1933, the industries of the farm group exceeded those of any other 
group in the net value of products with 31-5 p.c. of the total, as compared with 
29-5 p.c. for the mineral and 18-1 p.c. for the forest origin group. These three 
principal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard to employees 
and salaries and wages paid. In the matter of capital invested, central electric 
stations led with 29-6 p.c. of the total, followed by the mineral group with 27-9 p.c.. 
the forest group with 18-8 p.c. and the farm group with 18-6 p.c. 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord-= 
ing to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative Years 


1924-33. 


Year and Origin. 


Totals. 4.536000 isk: 


Farm Origin— 
(a) From field crops.. 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin..... 


(b) From animal hus- 
bandrye=: hs 3: oe 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin..... 


Totals, Farm Origin. . 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin..... 


Wild life origin......... 
Marine origin........... 
Forest Origine a. sce6 05: 
Mineral origin.......... 
Mixed origin............ 
Central electric stations 


Totalstrs Ate ees 


Farm Origin— 
(a) From field crops. 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin..... 


(b) From animal hus- 
bandry..... 2. 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin..... 


Totals, Farm Origin... 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin..... 


Wild life origin......... 
Marine origin........... 
Forestoriginu-.o.ciee cs. 
Mineral origin.......... 
Mixed origin............ 
Central electric stations 


Farm Origin— 
(a) From field crops. 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin.... 


(b) From animal hus- 
DANUEY see cet 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin..... 


Totals, Farm Origin... 
Canadian origin... 
Foreign origin..... 


Wild life origin......... 
Marine origin.........:. 
Horest origin ene. ae 
Mineral origin.......... 
Mixediorigin- Ayan se 
Central electric stations 


Estab- 


lish- 


ments. 


Capital. 


22, 178)/3,538,813,460 


4,595 
4,311 
284 


4,086 
4,068 
18 


8,681 
8,379 
302 


226 
836 
873 


6, 
2,806/1 


525,717,571 
299, 158,049 
226,559,522 


253, 858, 982 
247,073,900 
6, 785, 082 


779,576,553 
546, 231,949 
233,344, 604 


10,837,249 
20,304, 785 
876, 149,932 
010,517,944 


1,805] 212,861,904 
951} 628,565, 093 


22, 708/3,981,569,590 


4,697 
4,434 
263 


4,149 
4,137 
12 


8,846 
8,571 
275 


232 
831 
6,710 


565, 932,312 
323 , 033 , 863 
242,898,449 


258,779,323 
248,759, 804 
10,019,519 


824,711, 635 
571, 793,667 
252,917,968 


13,321, 668 
28,868,071 
926, 726, 166 


3, 284/1,200,704 ,022 
1,748} 231,017,962 
1,057} 756,220, 066 


23,597 |5,083,014,754 


5,191 
4,893 
298 


3,873 
3,850 
23 


9,064 
8,743 
321 


234 
730 


697,206, 163 
436, 282,846 
260,923,317 


300, 457,360 
272,178,703 
28,278,657 


997, 663, 523 
708,461,549 
289,201,974 


14,338, 686 
28,644,442 


7,353]1,148,558,242 
3, 219/1,550,662,908 
1,973] 287,415,421 
1,024]1,055,731,532 


Em- 


ployees. 


598, 503 


89,436 
51,462 
37,974 


64,671 
63,052 
1,619 


154,107 
114,514 
39,593 


2,944 
11,157 
126,907 
136, 837 
63,723 
12,828 


581,538 


99,200 
56,017 
43, 188 


68,362 
65,939 
2,423 


167,562 
121,956 
45,606 


3, 662 
17,408 
133 , 428 
173,515 
72,558 
13 , 406 


694, 434 


114, 236 
67,234 
47,002 


71,818 
67,446 
4,372 


186,054 
134, 680 
51,374 


3,767 
16,367 
163, 863 
218,879 
89,340 
16, 164 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net Gross 
Value of Value of 
Products. | Products. 
$ $ 


559, 884, 045/1,438,409,681|1,256,643,901/2,695,053,582 


87,789,237 
53,793,131 
33, 996, 106 


66,696,501 
65,424,526 
1,271,975 


154, 485, 738 
119,217, 657 
35,268,081 


3,194,213 
3,344,348 
147,719,245 
171,068,497 
62,125,420 
17,946,584 


433 , 443,376 
270, 753, 367 
162,690, 009 


285,502, 644 
282,604,516 
2,898, 128 


718, 946, 020 
553,357, 883 
165,588, 137 


7,506, 169 

16,089,332 

245, 183,429 

349, 800,585 

100, 884, 146 
Nil 


258,069,883} 691,513,259 
169,716,464] 440,469,831 
88,353,419] 251,043,428 


127,504,777| 413,007,421 
125, 161,890} 407,766, 406 
. 2,342,887) 5,241,015 


385,574, 660) 1,104,520,680 


294,878,354 848 


90,696,306 


5,880,097 
10,548, 680 
299,099, 168 
350, 201, 512 
110,170,066 
95,169, 768 


,236, 237 
256, 284,443 


13,386, 266 
26,637,962 
544,282,597 
700, 002,097 
211,054,212 
95, 169, 768 


653, 850, 933) 1,728,624,192/|1,492,645,039/3,221,269,231 


95,403 , 666 
54,719,806 
40, 683, 860 


71,675, 146 
69,690, 146 
1,985,000 


167,078,812 
124,409,952 
42,668,860 


4,328,731 
5,622, 837 
159, 969, 652 
226,802,705 
70,105, 196 
19,943, 000 


486,522,508 
299, 452, 868 
187,069,640 


337,243, 258 
333,770, 293 
3,472,965 


823, 765, 766 
633,223, 161 
190,542,605 


12,459,350 

22,034, 129 

260,039, 864 

489, 898, 292 

120,426,791 
Nil 


286, 500, 720 
187,256,154 
99,244,566 


138,517,721 
133, 483, 533 
5,034, 188 


773 , 023 , 228 
486,709,022 
286,314,206 


475,760,979 
467,253 , 826 
8,507, 153 


425,018, 441/1,248,784,207 


320, 739, 687 
104,278,754 


9,316,338 
14, 156, 635 
337,511,793 
492,204,727 
125,503 ,372 
88 , 933 , 733 


953 , 962, 848 
294,821,359 


21,775, 688 
36,190, 764 
597,551,657 
982,103,019 
245,930, 163 
88, 933, 733 


813, 049, 842|2,032,020,975| 1,997,350,365 | 4,029,371,340 


115,201,292 
67,235,530 
47,965, 762 


76,931,259 
73,105, 463 
3,825,796 


192,132,551 
140,340, 993 
51,791,558 


4,783 ,323 
5,411,855 
191,044,307 
304,027, 803 
90,818, 182 
24,831,821 


496, 842,580 
326, 292,523 
170,550, 057 


361,854,627 
355, 763, 503 
6,091,124 


858, 697, 207 
682,056,026 
176, 641,181 


12,847,817 

21,496, 859 

313,088, 964 

678, 683 , 203 

147,206,925 
Nil 


392,232,666 
272,019,338 
120,213,328 


160,315,776 
151,930, 820 
8,384, 956 


889,075, 246 
598,311,861 
290, 763,385 


522,170,403 
507, 694,323 
14.476,080 


552, 548, 442/1,411,245,649 
423, 950, 158)1,106,006,184 
128,598, 284] 305,239,465 


8,013,222] 20,861,039 
13,469,401] 34,966,260 
409,180,102) 722,269,066 
713, 816, 665}1,392,499,868 
177,439,087] 324,646,012 
122,883,446] 122,883,446 


é .) eee io 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative Years 


1924-33—continued. 
ce stab- j Em. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year and Origin. lish- Capital. ial an of Value of Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1930. 3 
lacy 54 o Cheat idee van 24, 020/5,203,316,760| 644,439| 736,092, 766/1,666,983,902/1,761,986,726|3,428,970,628 
arm Origin— 

(a) From field crops.. 5,227| 677,792,694] 105,592] 102,726,935] 405,562,922) 346,124,426) 751,687,348 
Canadian origin... 4,935] 442,807,092) 65,376] 63,794,721] 279,881,769] 250,225,715) 530,107,484 
Foreign origin.,.. 292| 234,985,602] 40,216] 38,932,214] 125,681,153) 95,898,711] 221,579, 864 

(b) From animal hus- 

bandry........'. 3,749] 288,981,837] 67,601] 70,062,906) 297,742,312) 155,591,217) 453,333,529 
Canadian origin... 3,724] 258,475,777| 62,208] 65,344,316] 290,108,983) 145,415,948) 435,524,931 
Foreign origin..... 25) 30,506,060 5,393 4,718,590 7,633,329! 10,175,269} 17,808,598 

Totals, Farm Origin...| 8,976] 966,774,531| 173,193] 172,789,841] 703,305,234) 501,715, 643/1,205,020,877 
Canadian origin... 8,659] 701,282,869] 127,584] 129,139,037] 569,990, 752) 395,641,663) 965,632,415 
Foreign origin... 317} 265,491,662] 45,609] 43,650,804] 183,314,482] 106,073,980) 239,388,462 

Wild life origin ny ean ae 226] 12,807,807 3,437 4,272,725 9,753, 282 7,606,310}. 17,359,592 

Marine origin........... 699] 30,827,607} 10,558 4,302,854] 21,081,489) 11,891,819] 32,973,308 

Forest origin ios..0k<.- 7,713|1,208,835,180| 153,295] 168,769,271) 265,842,844) 359,708,400) 625,551,244 

Mineral origin erares are 3,400|1,596,294,958! 205,035} 280,642,536] 547,099,544} 608,097, 983}1,155,197,527 

Mixed origin... ese Sas) 4. 1,972) 249,576,661] 81,063] 78,028,096] 119,901,509} 146,928,426) 266,829,935 

Central electric stations 1, 034}1,138,200,016] . 17,858] 27,287,443 Nil 126,038,145) 126,038, 145 

1931. 

Lee ESE Tee 24, 501/4,961,312,408| 557,426| 624,545, 561/1,223,880,011/1,474,581,851|2,698,461,862 

arm Origin— 

(a) From field crops..| 5,480] 646,509,085] 97,854] 95,618,772| 297,554,312) 304,333,253) 601,887,565 
Canadian origin... 5,176] 426,592,615] 61,774) 61,767,114] 198,558, 986 216,955,059] 415,514,045 
Foreign origin.... 304| 219,916,470] 36,080] 33,851,658} 98,995,326} 87,378,194] 186,373,520 

(b) From animal hus- 

DAanar yeree ss os 3,818] 282,034,749] 67,575) 67,019,011] 230,302,849) 133,448,593) 363,751,442 
Canadian origin... 3,795| 249,829,542] 61,302] 61,260,016] 223,820,652) 121,743,298] 345,563,950 
Foreign origin.... 23} 32,205,207| 6,273] 5,758,995| 6,482,197) 11,705,295) 18,187,492 

Totals, Farm Origin...| 9,298] 928,543,834] 165,429] 162,637, 783| 527,857,161) 437,781,846) 965,639, 007 
Canadian origin... 8,971] 676,422,157] 123,076] 123,027,130] 422,379,638] 338,698,357) 761,077,995 
Foreign origin..... 327| 252,121,677| 42,353] 39,610,653] 105,477,523] 99,083,489) 204,561,012 

Wild life origin......... 279| 13,212,426) 3,636] 4,260,161] 8,856,762} 6,961,971) 15,818,733 

Marine origin Sys ana 662] 19,085,513 4,268 2,761,423} 11,920,834 6,906,059} 18,826,893 

Forest origin.....5.6.+. 7, 668]1,042,195,805| 118,638} 135,553,459} 190,406,914] 284,850,613 475,257,527 

Mineral origin.......... 3,539/1,493,824,301| 171,878] 221,522,345] 382,280,998] 483,731,307) 866,012,305 

Mixed origin.........5-.5 2,044] 234,461,578) 76,563] 71,503,434] 102,557,342] 132,039,325) 234,596,667 

Central electric stations 1,011}1,229,988,951| 17,014] 26,306,956 Nil | 122,310,730] 122,310,730 

1932. ‘ 

Saar = Uae SSNS o's 24,544|4,741,255,610| 495,398] 505,883,323] 955, 968, 683/1,170,225,872|2,126,194,555 

arm Origin— 

(a) From field crops.| 5,437] 613,405,860] 91,607| 85,648,705) 255,777,175) 239,714,210 495,491,385 
Canadian origin... 5,128] 398,278,659] 58,086] 55,021,503] 173,614,590) 161,296, 268 334,910, 858 
Foreign origin..... 309] 215,127,201] 33,521] 30,627,202) 82,162,585) 78,417,942 160,580,527 

(b) From animal hus- 

Dandry:. .pceeeic 3,914] 252,525,128] 67,730] 61,023,284] 184,149,290] 121,251,626 305,400, 916 
Canadian origin... 3,890] 224,503,716| 60,694] 55,266,419] 176,291,186) 109,244, 887 285,536,073 
Foreign origin... 24| 28,021,412 7,036 5,756, 865 7,858,104) 12,006,739) 19,864,843 

Totals, Farm Origin... 9,351| 865,930,988] 159,337] 146,671,989] 439,926, 465 360, 965,836] 800,892, 301 
Canadian origin... 9,018] 622,782,375) 118,780] 110,287,922] 349,905,776) 270,541, 155 620, 446, 931 
Foreign origin..... 333] 243,148,613] 40,557| 36,384,067] 90,020,689) 90,424,681] 180,445,370 

Wild life origin......... 282] 10,819,357 3,216 3,471,408 6,717,461 5,458,888] 12,176,34% 

Marine origin EE a 629| 17,048,212 4,128 2,344,164] 10,263,631 6,420,494] 16,684,125 

Rorest origin’... 66. iis 7,737| 944,102,015] 105,168] 108,539,369] 140,775,506) 221,515,679 362,291,185 

Mineral origin Ee, Sener 3, 463/1,351, 875, 842! 136,536] 160,187,382] 276,036,385] 335,938,499] 611,974, 884 

Mixed origin............ 2,049 915, 597, 209] 71,618] 61,407,845] 82,249,235} 111,506,243] 193,755,478 

Central electric stations 1,033 1,335,886,987 15,395| 23,261,166 Nil 128,420,233] 128,420, 233 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified Accord- 
ing to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representative Years 
1924-1933—concluded. 


Estab- Ree Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year and Origin. lish- Capital lavacs an of. Value of Value of 
ments. poy Wages Materials. | Products. | Products. 
iis No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
votee hac ih 25, 232|4,689,373,704| 493,903] 465,562,090) 969, 188, 574|1,117,659,273|/2,086,847,847 
Farm Origin— 

(a) From field ore 5, 746] 609,044,529] 93,433) 81,655,182) 268,007,043) 231,041,887] 494,048,930 
Canadian origin.. 5,424] 393,913,114] 59,378] 51,750,819) 173,684,115] 148,605, 794] 322,289, 909 
Foreign origin.. 322} 215,131,415) 34,055} 29,904,363) 89,322,928) 82,436,093] 171,759,021 

(b) From animal hus- 

Dancipy<sneecne 3,978] 265,730,399] 72,970} 62,195,099] 199,671,203] 120,991,306] 320,662,509 
Canadian origin... 3,949) 235,537,529] 65,169] 56,056,567] 191,875,661] 106,031,879] 297,907,540 
Foreign origin..... 29) 30,192,870} 7,801} 6,138,532] 7,795,542] 14,959,427) 22,754,969 

Totals, Farm Origin...| 9,724) 874,774,928] 166,403] 143,859,281! 462,678,246) 352,033,193] 814,711,439 
Canadian origin... 9,373) 629, 450, 643] 124,547| 107,807,386] 365,559,776] 254,637,673] 620,197,449 
Foreign origin..... 351] 245,324,285) 41,856] 36,042,895) 97,118,470) 97,395,520) 194,513,990 

Wild life origin......... 335| 10,507,157} 3,498} 3,481,885} 7,159,079] 5,841,848) 13,000,927 

Marine origin Re OR RM 620] 15,532,775 4,064 2,287,385] 10,960,289 6,420,034] 17,380,323 

Forest origin SY CS RRS 7,796} 882,445,602} 102,807) 99,046,012] 133,550,374] 202,335,883) 335,886,257 

Mineral origin.......... 3,539]1,306,641,651} 180,565} 138,101,092) 271,484,337] 329,993,666] 601,428,003 

Mixedioriginees... cen 2,177) 212,939,536} 71,849] 57,363,558) 83,406,249] 103,502,568] 186,908,817 

Central electric stations! 1,04111,386,532,055! 14,717! 21,431,877 Nil | 117,532,081! 117,532,081 


Subsection 4.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
has been the growth of central electric stations and non-ferrous metal smelting. 
These industries, based upon water-power and mineral resources, have taken their 
places among the leading manufactures along with the industries Bete upon forest, 
agricultural and live-stock resources. 

In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1933, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in representative years since 1922. 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1933, COMPARED AS TO RANK FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE YEARS 1922-32. 


Rank in— 
Industry. — —— 
1922. 1926. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 

Pulpvand paper eaaoncntoer eis. elon ee eres 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Central electric stations. ©... ....6...55.+..- 6 7 8 4 2 2 2 
Non-ferrous metal smelting.................. 38 10 10 10 4 6 3 
Slaughtering and meat packing............. 3 3 2 2 3 3 4 
Flourrandviced itll st epee veneer ieee 1 2 3 3 5 4 5 
Buttervand cheeses. s2. schists 9 6 6 6 6 5 6 
Petroleumproductsy ste eee 10 12 11 11 8 7 i 
Bread and other bakery products........... 12 16 15 15 12 9 8 
Cottonyarmand cloth yee ane eee 8 9 14 23 22 16 9 
Printingandspublishine sree eee 11 uy 16 16 11 8 10 


The incidence of the depression resulted in a rearrangement in the rank of 
many industries which probably will prove temporary. The suspension of capital 
expenditures, a serious factor in the depression, greatly reduced the output of such 
important industries as: sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling- 
stock, primary iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, the demand for 
goods for immediate consumption was more stable, including such industries as: 
petroleum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publishing, 
clothing, tobacco, beverages, etc. (See Tables 10 and 10A.) 


THE FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to Gross Value of the Products, 1933. 


Industry. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Value of Products. 


Net. 


Gross. 


1)Pulp and paper...... 
2|\Central electric sta- 
BLOMUS Crome ee cierrece o3 


RVOLLIN ces sree s 
4\Slaughtering and 

meat packing...... 
5|Flour and feed mills. 
6|Butter and cheese.... 
7|Petroleum products. 
8| Bread and other bak: 

ery products....... 
9 eee yarn and 


rr cy 


12 Sebastes LRA AP 

13| Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear... 

14|Hosiery and knitted 


£ 
15|Sawmills.....:...... 
16|Sugar refineries...... 
17|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
18|)Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes.......... 
19|Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc..... 


~ 20|Boots and shoes..... 


21|Breweries..... ae 
22\Fruit and vegetable 
preparations....... 


23 eae a gas pro: 


ee 
ee 


bin ee te oe es 


ee 


24 Sheet ne products 


. 28)Castings and forgings 


29|\Silk and artificial 

fehl bea ater) Sas oe 
30| Coffee, tea and spices 
31 Furnishing goods, 


32|/Machinery........... 
33 Sas iron and 


Cr ed 
ee 


ee 


36 ntti and phar- 
maceutical prepar- 
HIIONG 5. sue Acee aoe 

37| Leather tanneries... . 

38]Woollen cloth........ 

39| Dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry work...... 
40|Furniture............ 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries.... 
Totals, All Indus- 


Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries... 


95] 559,265, 544 
1, 041]1,386,532,055 


146, 085, 284 
54,590,398 
59,054,505 
57,849,628 
68,193, 854 
45,091,801 
75,422,396 
58, 234,531 


18, 132,022 
40,000, 559 


65,314,472 
49,485, 772 
74,304, 090 
35, 758, 074 
80, 844, 131 
50, 218, 586 
41,410,901 
22; 963,783 
57, 337, 361 
37,286, 824 
94,225,476 
86, 509,047 
38, 860, 669 
14, 954, 100 
53, 851, 889 
72, 810,073 


30,192,870 
14, 004, 437 


14, 280,349 
53,167,815 


96,444, 846 
20,111, 982 
15,532,775 
17,402, 705 
22,307,727 
22,231,585 


23,581,811 
27,089,361 


24,037 
14,717 
6,360 
9,289 
5,470 
13,145 
4,628 
17,477 
16,095 
15,964 


15, 264 
8, 134 


9,758 
17,159 
17,779 

2,092 
11, 767 

8,241 

9,891 
14,526 

4,156 

6,530 

3,526 
16,172 
11, 271 

7, 969 

6,000 
11,111 


7,801 
1,885 


8,189 
6,317 


5,200 
4,914 
4,064 


18, 838|3,800,936,088) 377,181 
25, 232|4,689,373,704) 493, 903 


74-7 


26,591,049 
21,431,877 
8,403, 181 
10,103, 744 
5,108, 137 
12,541,035 
6,141,945 
14,900,212 
11, 749, 286 
21,479, 504 


11,828,978 
8,557,331 


8,910, 124 
12,610,093 
10,040, 165 

3,048,817 
12,428,430 

6,752,159 

8,114, 234 
10,509, 461 

5,309, 527 

3,842,575 

4,606,308 
14,584,021 
12,277,207 

6,547, 993 

6, 033, 783 

9,816, 895 


6, 138,532 
2,376,270 


4,884,635 
6,575, 848 


6,049,189 
4,558,177 
2,287,385 
3,850, 928 
3,247,296 
4,471,491 
7,882,389 
5, 656, 006 
352, 246, 217 
465,562,090 


75°7 


47,632,521 
Nil 

43,242,563 
70,467,544 
63,297, 848 
54,482,522 
49,187,757 
23,427,623 
26,456, 914 
9,791,679 


25,885,073 
28, 730,750 


12, 914, 680 
19,473, 785 
22,870,710 
22,846, 473 
14,504,269 
17,974,715 
15,725,547 
16,347, 068 
9,398, 599 
16,461, 755 
12,729, 075 
13, 574,592 
9,694, 048 
15, 643,813 
13, 828, 178 
8,053, 094 


7,795,542 
14,041, 869 


10,784,990 
6, 787,924 


7,598, 931 
9,568, 160 
10, 960, 289 
5,774,391 
9,753,096 
8,500,500 
1,399, 646 
5, 267, 902 


782, 876,435 


80-8 


75, 782,971 
117,532,081 
57,318, 734 
21,898,593 
20,024, 251 
25,913,365 
21,080, 508 
27,816,539 
24,722, 714 
41,020,289 


18,650, 750 
14, 154,893 


28,596, 876 
21,523,425 
16,567,347 
14,343,487 
22,508, 240 
18, 809, 947 
19,450,547 
15,944,024 
21,542,296 
13,519, 645 
17,207,900 
16,097,673 
18,516,028 
10,978,876 
12,135,650 
16, 144, 253 


14,959,427 
5,877,775 


8,297,581 
12,125,002 


10,893,618 
8,232,170 
6,420,034 

11,289,458 
6, 722, 287 
7,392,614 


13, 840,335 
9,749,040 


123,415,492 
117,532,081 
100, 561, 297 
92,366. 137 
83,322,099 
80,395, 887 
70, 268,265 
51,244, 162 
51,179, 628 
50,811, 968 


44,535,823 
42,885, 643 


41,511,556 
40,997,210 
39,438,057 
37,189, 960 
37,012,509 
36, 784, 662 
35,176,094 
32,291, 092 
30,940, 895 
29,981,400 
29,936,975 
29,672,265 
28,210,076 
26, 622, 689 
25, 963, 828 
24,197,347 


22,754,969 
19,919,644 


19,082,571 
18,912,926 


18,492,549 
17, 800,330 
17,380,323 
17,063, 84¢ 
16,475,382 
15,893,114 


15, 239,981 
15,016,942 


| | | 


865, 601, 243/1,648,477,678 
969,188,574) 1,117,659,273|2,086,847,847 


77-4 


79-0 
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10A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked 
According to the Gross Value of the Products, 1934. 


Industry. 


Estab- 
_ lish- 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
f 


0 . 
Materials. 


Value of Products. 


Net. 


em | ff nS | | 


1|Pulp and paper...... 
2|Non-ferrous metal 
BINTCMUINE acs Sane 
3 ence electric sta- 
4 airebiscike and 
meat packing..... 
5| Flour and feed mills.. 
6|Butter and cheese... 
7| Petroleum products.. 
8|Automobiles........ 
§$|Cotton yarn 


clot 
10 Bresd and other 
bakery products.. 
1i/Rubber’ goods, in- 
cluding footwear... 
12\Sawimullse...-eee 
13|Printing and _ pub- 
ishing pee eee 
14|Clothing, factory, 
WOMEN'S. coseeen 
15|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies...-... 
16| Hosiery and knitted 
eoods: MEe reas 
17|Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc..... 
18}]Coke and gas pro- 
ucts: < Bene eee ee 
1$|Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes.>.i 0)... 
20|/Breweries..-........ 
21|Sugar refineries...... 
22\Fruit and vegetable 
preparations....... 
23|Castings and forgings 
24| Railway rolling-stock 
25|Clothing, factory, 


26|Boots and shoes..... 


27|Printing and book-| - 


Dindinoe yan nee 
28|Sheet metal products 
29|Primary iron: and 

sbeels.. ween Seen ees 
30|Machinery.......... 
31\Silk and artificial 

Bike AES ee 
32| Automobile supplies. 
33 aoe Sere and pack- 
34 Coffee, tea and spices 
35 Furnishing goods, 


productses> eso. 
39] Paints, pigments and 
varnishes.......... 
40| Leather tanneries... . 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industr.es.... 


Totals, All Indus- 
tries\f Soot se: 
Percentages of the 
forty leading indus- 
tries to all indus- 


95) 554,973,891 
15) 146,047,422 
1,043] 1,430,852, 166 


72-3 


56, 765, 624 
59,293,426 
61,513,373 
67,021,041 
34,520, 938 
75, 889, 237 
44,196,221 


66,047,471 
71,649, 186 


56,316,901 
19,389, 407 
77, 980,366 
49,446, 669 
40,476,440 
99, 297,395 
51,546,009 
58, 747, 130 
33,151,249 
39, 266,310 
71, 187,589 
82,897, 836 


15, 221, 828 
22,709, 588 


41,005,455 
45 , 889, 032 


90,079,004 
53,311,396 


34,192,892 
19,393, 687 


17,372,799 
13 , 837, 780 


14, 620, 159 
20,724,597 
20,041,129 
22,325, 567 


22,816,098 
21,352, 180 


25,663 |4,703,917,730 


81-3 


1 See footnote to Table 1, p. 406. 


26,993 
8, 298 
14,974 
10,119 
5, 633 
14,389 
4,957 
9, 674 
18, 106 
18,562 


11,079 
22,605 


16,353 
17,000 
13, 657 
17,978 
10,304 
4,278 
8, 150 
4,286 
2,080 
7,524 
13,116 
16,095 


8, 849 
14, 868 


11,813 
6,118 


7,400 
7,526 


9,220 
5,172 


4,663 
2,015 


8,673 
5,230 


545, 162 


73°7 


33,307,043 


11,059, 206] 


21,829,491 
11,608,338 
5, 135,312 
13,140,844 
6,379, 226 
12,938, 933 
13, 768, 278 
15,794,117 


10, 858, 637 
14,118, 200 


21,975, 805 
13,591,131 
15, 220, 022 
13, 565, 616 
8, 862, 934 
5, 648, 969 
6,954, 646 
5,592,389 
2,919, 662 
4,704,518 
13, 199, 126 
16,312,271 


7,888,915 
10,571, 099 


12,971,977 
6, 264,010 


9,009,512 
8,265,101 


7,535,972 
5,498,360 


2,870, 119 
2,429, 626 


5,348,808 
5,061, 892 
4,306, 409 
4,187,652 


3, 825, 538 
3,483,301 


53,426, 534 
78,325,552 
Nil 
98,417, 162 
74,048, 243 
63,763,974 
56,969, 015 
52,693,074 
33, 132, 480 
26, 681,559 


18, 439, 498 
29,487,086 


10, 182,077 
30,473,677 
21,308,006 
21,831,064 
18,257,191 
15, 237,031 
18,629,615 
11,612,712 
24,099,994 
20,466, 907 
12,141,691 
16, 756, 285 


19, 458, 231 
17,021, 115 


11, 130, 694 
17,431,261 


12,673,398 
10,391, 964 


9, 553 , 932 
12,736,731 


15, 567, 160 
16,598, 466 


12,859,747 
11,281,493 

6,587,569 
11,177,964 


7,949,941 
11,002, 236 


533,594, 635] 1,230,977,053 


74:6 


82-0 


152,647,756 
149, 936,239 
124,463,613 
122,112,406 


95,746, 183 
92,813,271 


» 76,337,513 


76,133,448 
61,306, 490 
57,295,522 


55,230,381 
54,819,071 


52,681,607 
51,533,091 
50,234, 811 
44,957,047 
40,076,917 
38, 272,020 
37,489, 025 
36,355, 198 
36,007, 208 
35,330,577 
35, 128, 086 
34,352,911 


33,731,740 
32,305, 637 


31,374,348 
30,910,965 


29,101,463 
26,072,269 


25,879,059 
24,378, 762 


24,056,927 
22,667,013 


21,712,148 
21,035,432 
19,484,094 
19,309,314 


18,618,371 
17,909, 074 


ff — ee | | 


2,533,758,954 


79°3 
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Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1933 amounted to $1,658,000,000, or nearly 80 p.c. 
of the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. Of this amount 
Ontario contributed $1,005,000,000 and Quebec $653,000,000. The proximity of 
Ontario to the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, the water-power resources of the two 
provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United States 
have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia had in 1933 the third 
largest gross manufacturing production, $145,000,000, and Manitoba the fourth, 
$91,000,000. Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan followed 
in the order named, with gross productions ranging from $55,000,000 to $36,000,000, 
succeeded by Prince Edward Island with $3,000,000. 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1933. 


Table 11 gives the statistics of the leading industries of each of the Maritime 
Provinces for the year 1933. In Prince Edward Island, fish canning and curing, 
with a gross production of $615,457, was foremost, followed by butter and cheese, 
central electric stations, slaughtering and meat packing, etc. Manufacturing in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of course, to a considerable extent dominated 


by the steel and forest industries in the former and the forest industries in the 


latter, although there is a large sugar refinery in each province. The pulp and 
paper industry, with a gross value of production of $10,562,757 in 1933, was the 
most important industry in New Brunswick, followed by central electric stations 
with an output of $3,153,348, the coffee, tea and spice industry with an output of 
$2,246,751, and sawmills with a gross value of production of $1,949,100. These four 
industries combined provided 40 p.c. of the gross manufacturing production of the 
province. In Nova Scotia, central electric stations with an output valued at 
$4,463,944 was the dominant industry in 1933. Usually the primary iron and steel 
industry is of chief importance. Due to the severe declines in manufacturing 
activity experienced by this industry throughout Canada during the past few years, 
the primary iron and steel industry in Nova Scotia dropped to fourth place in 1933 
Other leading industries were: pulp and paper, fish curing and packing, butter and 
cheese, etc. 
11.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1933. 


Nors.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are: in Nova Scotia, petroleum products, sugar refineries, and coke and 
gas products; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries, cotton yarn and cloth, and railway rolling-stock The 
statistics for these industries are included in the item ‘‘all other leading industries’. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


SS ———————————————————————————— 


Estab- ahr ages Cost Gross 


Industry. lish- | Capital. m5 an of Value of 
ments. ployees. Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1|Fish curing and packing.......... 93 182,725 327 85,429 414,208 615, 457° 
2\Butter and cheese............-... 34 257,225 94 53,433 428,427 556, 885 
3|Central electric stations.......... 12} 1,104,155 51 56, 741 Nil 274,658 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 97,555 42 38, 465 163, 947 250,218 
5|Flour and feed mills.............. 12 67,510 14 6,041 122,256 160,919 
6|Printing and publishing........... 4 244, 854 98 76,075 20, 084 157,069 
7|Castings and forgings............. 3 364, 818 56 39,571 24,935 150,412 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 11 105, 096 49 32,830 70,411 145,944 
BiSswimillas occ’ sates en's oe e's voi 50 130,587 71 18,920 57,550 105, 668 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 222) 2,554,525 802 407,505} 1,301,818} 2,417,230 
Totals, All Industries........... 263) 3,386,095) 1,065 597,980! 1,592,301; 3,077,817 
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11.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1933—con. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Estab- nae Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. 1 aH and of Value of 
ments. DlOyees-| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

1]Central electric stations.......... 78} 30,891,582 710 843, 804 Nil 4,463,944 

2iPulpand paper. asst. etiaee aoeeeee = 5| 12,558,094 625 804,938) 1,346,035} 3,979,620 

3|Fish curing and packing.......... 177} 2,374,448) 1,493 752,157) 2,487,197) 3,883,510 

4|Primary iron and steel............ 6] 18,380,730} ° 768 903,066} 2,276,878} 3,763,242 

5|Butter and cheese................ 30) 1,265,864 272 286,142} 1,399,704) 2,146,530 

GlSawanillste ee crec tse piece 604] 1,521,440) 1,418 340, 663 988,539} 1,702,910 

7| Railway rolling-stock............. Sih) a. O91 O7S 231 205,600} 1,079,288) 1,686,252 
8|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 

chocolates. es. te oe Smee Aso tol 680 505,495 714,573] 1,640,321 

9| Printing and publishing........... Oley 252021620 596 744,701 252,948! 1,636,550 

10| Hosiery and knitted goods........ 3 eo Loze ode 638 413,655 869,146} 1,580,452 

11/Bread and other bakery products. 71 728, 841 324 247, 272 531,263] 1,150,920 

12} All other leading industries!...... 4| 18,792,917 833} 1,066,000] 8,421,953) 12,909,261 

Totals, Leading Industries..... 1,019] 98,455,791) 8,588) 7,113,493] 20,367,524) 40,543,512 

Totals, All Industries........... 1,378] 123,645,961] 13,260} 10,701,189) 25,402,432] 52,901,937 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

i Pulpandipapersesee tein. ee 6| 44,534,263] 1,977) 1,782,803} 4,001,866] 10,562,757 

2|Central electric stations.......... 37| 31,579, 952 430 421,689 Nil 3,153,348 

3|Coffee, tea and spices............. 6 1,813,024 244 304,348 1,763,017) 2,246,751 

4iSawmiills fase ab eet en ee 193 || 5535:606,219) sued 09 489,820} 1,049,427) 1,949,100 

5|Fish curing and packing.......... 145 1,911, 687 675 223,440 982,270} 1,652,516 
6|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 

CHOCOLATE Apres aio eee 7| 1,741,489 505 344,163 693,671} 1,420,582 

«| Butter-andi¢heese:./... 7... reese a. 33 733,930 188 165, 806 699,981} 1,134,724 

8|Bread and other bakery products. 74 791,435 346 261,112 529,549) 1,034,467 

9) All other leading industries!...... 6] 14,884,632 2,441 2,400,450} 5,586,377} 10,468,087 

Totals, Leading Industries..... 507} 101,636,631) 8,005) 6,393,631) 15,396,158) 33,622,332 

Totals, Ailindustries........... 800) 122,130,573) 11,994) 9,877,690) 209,471,624) 44,826,347 


1 See headnote to this table on p. 439. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1933. 


The pulp and paper mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit 
of the province, produced goods with a selling value at the factory of $56,474,428 in 
1933. This exceeded by nearly $12,000,000 the total values produced by central 
electric stations ($44,519,739), the industry which ranked second in importance. 
This was followed by cotton yarn and cloth ($36,290,195), non-ferrous metal smelting 
($35,058,237), tobacco, cigars and cigarettes ($31,472,192), women’s factory clothing 
($25,219,155), petroleum products ($19,680,984), boots and shoes of leather ($18,- 
491,925), etc. A change took place in the ranking of some of the more important 
industries of the province. The non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry 
advanced from eighth place in 1930 to fourth place in 1933, while sawmills dropped 
from fifth to twenty-fifth place. Compared with 1931, the petroleum products 
industry advanced from fifteenth to seventh place and the silk industry from twenty- 
first to twelfth place, while railway rolling-stock dropped from sixth to seventeenth 
place. 

The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by a 
comparison with the industry throughout Canada. The Quebec section of the in- 
dustry, in addition to supplying about 9 p.c. of the total gross value of all products 
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manufactured in the province, furnished 46 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper 
mills throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products 
from Quebec mills formed 71 p.c., the value of railway rolling-stock 39 p.c., the 
value of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 86 p.c., and the value of boots and shoes 57 
p.c. of the Dominion totals for these products. Thus, Quebec is an outstanding 
manufacturing province rather on account of her individual industries than because 
of the diversification of her industrial activity. 


12.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 
19 


NotE.—Statistics for sugar-refining, which is also one of the leading industries of this province, cannot 
be published, since there are less than three establishments reporting. 


he Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. Capital. ] ae and of Value of 
picy ce Wages Materials. | Products. 
$ No. $ $ $ 
{Polpand papers 206? sophie 277,516,386] 11,367] 11,831,846 21,943,002} 56,474,428 
2|Central electric stations........ 606,904,478] 3,274) 4,613,591 Nil 44,519, 739 
3|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 52,620,357| 10,535} 7,793,782) 19,672,544 36, 290, 195 
4|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

ROUUIN OE ee eral csactesie ere v8 8 31,908,997 1,061 1,355,220] 18,827,565 35,058, 237 

5|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... 43,277,974| 6,962] 5,618,831] 15,539,997 31,472,192 

6|Clothing, factory, women’s..... 8,821,240} 8,035 6,188,640] 14,712,379) 25,219,155 

7|Petroleum products............. 21,376, 753 1,086 1,417,605} 11,379,487] 19,680,984 

8|Boots and shoes, leather........ 12,945,572 9,030 6,057, 168 9,408,320) 18,491,925 

§|Slaughtering and meat packing. 8,620,099} 1,710} 1,747,196] 13,733,136) 17, 822,875 
10|Clothing, factory, men’s........ 8,113,166 4,078 3,217, 665 9,809,890) 16,475,440 
11|Butter and cheese.............. 13,192,546 3,434 2,704,649} 13,101,889 16, 233, 737 
12|Silk and artificial silk.......... 21,132,257 5,512 4,132,769 5,562,834] 15,563,612 
13|Bread and other bakery pro- 

TICES Sets ee orale erence, ieieise6 5. 12, 640, 156 4,990 3,966, 811 6,578,802) 14,220,465 
14|Flour and feed mills............ 6,279,196 926 847,522 8,659,665) 12,086,631 
15| Printing and publishing......... 16,010, 696 4,081 5,015, 626 2,492,373] 12,083,361 
AGB TEWETICS. 92) cel oie. eels eo 3 tke 17, 749, 080 1,522 1,932,602 3,639,744] 11,636,902 
17| Railway rolling-stock........... 36,444, 150 6,915 5, 921, 685 5,343,876) 11,569,029 
18| Hosiery and knitted goods...... 13, 262,361 4,912 3,383, 204 5,251,945] 11,168,926 
19|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, 

SNCS ey ene al at ea Oe 9,167,018] 2,927| 2,055,629) 4,672,746 9,260, 999 
20|Furnishing goods, men’s........ 6,328,107} 4,143] 2,200,719} 5,168,377 8,874, 631 
21|Rubber goods, including foot- 

wear..... ‘iekecnordicka Ritod tee peat 9,756,410 2,570 1,916, 847 2,951,502 8,170,166 
22|Sheet metal products.......... 12,071,338} 1,661} 1,567,901] 3,816,551 7,152,525 
23| Printing and bookbinding....... 9,788,774} 3,086] 3,048,995] 2,255,383] 7, 033 , 837 
24|Electrical apparatus............ 18,292,685} 2,772| 3,758,367| 2,461,880] 6,966, 610 
CTR ECA fA LF eg, Oe eR I ERIC 12,747,876| 3,734 1,425,294 3,384,497 6,571,372 
26| Paints and varnishes........... 20 10, 955, 184 981| 1,404,526) . 2,462,836) 5,870,000 
27|Castings and forgings........... 19,541,182] 2,330} 2,170,695) 1,941,096] 5, 739,519 
ORI NIA CHINGIY, <. oetex ec ors sioiers o's esas 17,264, 546 1,883 1,903,174 1,785, 936 5,470, 842 
BO War POOR ses. ee iss ace siete sc siarsie 4,179,854 1,159 1, 162, 665 3,198,171 5, 235,533 
30|Brass and copper products...... 7, 833,391 1,065} 1,064,714] 3,580,672) 5, 149, 007 
31|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

MEBDATALIODS 82s art sprees sep 6, 282,350 995| 1,240,552] 1,697,275) 4,964,857 
32|Coffee, tea and spices.......... 2,799, 727 429 42,273| 3,325,426] 4,945,488 
33|/Aerated waters........00-esse08 5,977,092 976 966, 508 1,134,207 4,722,905 
34| Boxes and bags, paper.......... 6,535,915| 1,504| 1,151,867} 2,433,709] 4, 703,329 
35|Fruit and vegetable preparations 5,271,802] 1,290 695,671} 2,763,403} 4,549,818 
BOUXDLOSLVES sce deine sce ese 4c oF 4,305,530 895 889,012 1,379,424 4,491,503 
37|Coke and gas products.......... 13,116, 207 355 505,386 2,299,856] 4,079,405 
38| Dyeing, cleaning and laundry 

WORK Peete eateries 6,628,318} 2,816] 2,048,254 390,027) 4,050,717 
39| Foods, miscellaneous..........- 3,656,651 54 528,717 1,562, 840 4,005,351 
40| Miscellaneous textiles........... 9,069,371 889| 1,047,689} 1,557,390] 3,998,477 

Totals, Forty Leading Indus- : 

UTICS esses fs Piatt Bene ce 1, 410,384,792] 128,436] 111, 041,867 241,880,652| 532,069,719 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,648,872, 387| 163,571] 141,358,231] 292,950,595 653, 066,534 
Percentages of the forty leading : 

industries to totals of all in- 

dustries in the province...... . 85-5 78-5 78-6 82-5 81-5 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1933. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. The 
gross value of its manufactured products in 1933 represented over 48 p.c. of those 
of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second province in importance 
in this respect, amounted to about 31 p.c. This premier position in manufacturing 
has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, as the following 
percentages show: in 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 
1890, 51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite of the rapid industrial development 
in recent years in other provinces such as Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba 
Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production almost equal to that of the 
remainder of the Dominion. 

Production continued to decline during the first part of 1933. The improve- 
ment which took place during the latter part of the year was not, however, sub- 
stantial enough to offset the earlier losses, with the result that for many of the 
leading industries of Ontario the value of production in 1933 was lower than in the 
previous year. The output of the electrical apparatus industry declined $10,462,000, 
central electric stations $9,636,000, petroleum products $3,774,000, pulp and paper 
$2,728,000, hosiery and knitted goods $1,471,000 and flour and feed mills $1,392,000. 
However, increases were reported in some industries. Non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining was $21,493,000 higher, rubber goods $739,000 and butter and cheese 
factories $698,000. Important changes took place in the ranking of some of the 
leading industries. Automobiles, which for a number of years ranked as the premier 
industry of Ontario, declined to third place in 1933, while electrical apparatus and 
supplies, which ranked first in 1931, dropped to ninth place in 1983. As compared 
with the previous year, smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals advanced from 
thirteenth to second place in 1933, while central electric stations dropped from first 
to sixth place and pulp and paper mills from third to fifth place. 

The depression, which reached its lowest point in the early part of 1933, was 
particularly hard on industries producing capital or durable goods, and these con- 
stitute an important factor in the manufactures of Ontario. Thus, production was 
disproportionately curtailed.in such important industries of the province as auto- 
mobiles, electrical equipment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary iron and 
steel, etc. This resulted not only in a drop in the rank of such industries within the 
province, but in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole province 
relatively to that of other provinces less affected by these influences. Some of 
these industries, particularly automobiles and primary iron and steel, have made 
a good recovery since 1933. 

Indicating the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as compared with 
Quebec, the percentages which the forty leading industries bore to the total manu- 
factures of the province were higher in nearly every particular in Quebec than in 
Ontario, especially in the capital employed and the number of establishments and 
employees. Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario 
was pre-eminent, was that of automobile manufacturing, which was carried on 
practically in this province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario 
led, with the percentage which the production of each bore to that of the Dominion 
in 1933, were as follows: agricultural implements, 94 p.c.; leather tanneries, 88 p.c.; 
rubber goods, 80 p.c.; furniture and upholstering, 65 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, 
preserving, etc., 69 p.c.; electrical apparatus and supplies, 79 p.c.; castings and 
forgings, 64 p.c.; primary iron and steel, 63 p.c.; slaughtering and meat packing, 
46 p.c.; flour and feed mills, 53 p.c.; hosiery and knitted goods, 66 p.c. 7 
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13.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 


1933. 

Seen EE 

Estab- aan Salaries Cost Gross 

Industry. lish- Capital. i ce ie an of Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

1|Flour and feed mills............ 690 26,518,707| 2,743} 2,418,294) 35,797,961) 45, 155,373 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

HO HMIIE das ise esis tears SS ailes 7 71,056,241] 2,535] 3,786,854] 15,161,115] 43,519,054 

SUATIEGERODIICGS lei siasis see orciss co's 17 39,163,469] 7,999] 8,377,542} 28,708,487] 42,770, 162 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing. 52 25,961,501 3,701 4,313,753| 32,418,547| 42,017,318 
5|Pulp and paper.............-.... 36 173, 818,321 7,651 9,213,099} 16,859,393) 41,300,287 
6|Central electric stations........ 447 489,514, 618 6,780] 10,648,827 Nil 40,316, 738 
4|Butter and cheese...........--- 989 28,170,906] 6,521) 6,279,085) 25,683,723 39, 784,803 
8| Rubber goods, incl. footwear... 33 55,544,894] 7,184) 6,989,809) 9,962,391) 33,336,141 
9|Electrical apparatus............ 130 61,630,226] 8,696] 8,421,709) 11,826,510 29,367,697 
10|Hosiery and knitted goods...... 105 32,577,706] 11,087} 8,457,783] 12,817,463) 27, 131,568 
11|Petroleum products............ 13 23,181,091 2,067 2,799,969] 18,111,451) 25,068, 705 
12|Bread and other bakery pro- 

GCS. a dsrec tee ey sd pene teens os 1,224 19,856,122} 8,246] 7,417,957| 10,726,816 24,209,894 
13|Printing and publishing........ 294 25, 034, 963 6,941 9,867,205 4,946,819} 24,087,564 
14| Fruit and vegetable preparations 145 26,730,529] 3,965) 2,337,040) 10, 858,127) 20,658,768 
15|Coke and gas products.........- 21 51,474,083] 2,343} 3,128,426) 8,173,829 20,314,537 
16|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa 

BRALCHOCOLALC. ufo 0c anes 6 s'a Sigh 97 24,447,572 4,890 4,531,273 8,155,826] 19,359,420 
17|Clothing, factory, women’s..... 234 8,434, 892 6,387 5,032,366 9,866,757| 17,116,389 
18|Castings and forgings........... 176 42,323,429 fea 6,019, 884 5,202,885] 15,358,364 
19| Printing and bookbinding...... 475 20, 642,925 5,706 6,400, 677 5,505,907) 15,235,456 
20|Sheet metal products........... 84 31,608,401] 3,475] 3,577,806} 7,527,864 14,579,877 
21|Leather tanneries............--- 32 19,379, 702 2,819 2,830, 154 8,652,911] 14,508,450 
PP lIMisrclaimer Visti sates vise cisvare cielsle’ ote 136 34,575, 763 4,214 4,464, 729 4,859,190] 13,004,210 
23|Boots and shoes............005: 64 8,962,410 4,963 4,121,928 6,330,988] 12,659,199 
24| Automobile supplies............ 63 16, 456, 684 3,611 3,409, 954 5,891,922) 12,641,227 
BSI WOO MeRICLIOUH Es). .iecciee ob ce 39 17, 037,221 4,183 3,495,970 6,354,070) 11,789,332 
26|Primary iron and steel.......... 22 64, 821, 820 2,966 3, 890, 856 4,480,511] 11,584,786 
27|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 16 16, 265,589 4,284 3,028,627| 5,385,616) 11,475,064 
28|Boxes and bags, paper.......... 81 10,934,988} 2,909] 2,908,962) 5,980,027 11,005,060 
29|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PESPRLAWOUS ss ges ss 83 9,809,620| 1,945} 2,358,034) 3,527, 776| 10,754,194 
30|Soaps and washing compounds.. 47 8,632,624 1,149} 1,508,503) 4,826,742 10,453,377 
SPSTOWerles).. 25.625 sole vag wo. sistas & 31 19, 111, 852 1,399 1,750,318 2,829,967] 10,208,033 
SOMUTMITUNO nero es oes ae ieee se ma 201 20,136,521 5,300 3,919,275 3, 714, 180 9,690,472 

.33|Clothing, factory, men’s........ 42 6,301,306 3,467 3,041,072 5, 205, 184 9,164,305 
34 Acids, alkalies and salts sisi steers ore 25, 621,564 1,067 1,360, 986 1,539, 101 8, 036,397 
35| Miscellaneous paper products.... 56 9,131,027 1,498] 1,671,170] 4,045,588) 7, 798, 274 
36|Silk and artificial silk.......... 9,060, 613 2,289 2,005, 763 2,232,708 7,191,357 
37|Foods, breakfast..............- 11 4,491,957 521 608,722 2,189, 934 7,071,457 
38|Foods, miscellaneous........:.. 43 5,506, 734 923} 1,055,403] 3,773,577} 7,029,926 
39 Paints and varnishes © © bystaie oiase D>) © 4] “a 345, 767 1, 149 1 ’ 635 ’ 680 2, 828, 297 6, 992, 028 
40|Brass and copper products...... 79 12,667,878] 2,006} 2,005,495} 3,437,836) 6,991, 934 

Totals, Forty Leading Indus- : 
GYROS. 2 fern Priel eee a tere 6,374| 1,603, 937,236) 168,800 171,090,959] 366,347,996 780, 737,197 


rie 
Totals, All Industries......... 10,158| 2,087,072, 413] 235,810) 234,391, 900 465, 106, 584) 1,005,233,502 


Percentages of forty leading 
industries to totals of all in- 


dustries in the province...... 78-8 77-7 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1933. 


The slaughtering and meat packing industry in 1933 was outstanding among 
the manufactures of the Prairie Provinces when treated as a single unit. During 
1933, as may be seen from Table 14, the gross value of production of this industry 
was $25,468,444 (Manitoba $13,616,669, Saskatchewan $2,954,919 and Alberta 
$8,896,856). The second industry, from the point of view of gross value of pro- 
duction, was flour and feed mills, with products valued at $24,445,078 (Manitoba 
$6,484,525, Saskatchewan $9,601,993 and Alberta $8,358,555). Butter and cheese 
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comprised the third largest group, with an output valued at $17,297,988, followed 
by central electric stations with $14,910,873, petroleum products $11,399,134, 
railway rolling-stock $9,864,430, etc. 


The order of the leading industries is somewhat different in each province. 
In Manitoba, the leading industries with their gross value of products in 1933, were 
as follows: slaughtering and meat packing $13,616,669, railway rolling-stock 
$7,307,355, butter and cheese $6,573,112, flour and feed mills $6,484,525 and central 
electric stations $6,207,956. In Saskatchewan, the leading industries were: flour 
and feed mills $9,601,993, petroleum products $5,453,056, butter and cheese $5,424,- 
066, central electric stations $4,236,991 and slaughtering and meat packing $2,954,- 
919. In Alberta, slaughtering and meat packing, with an output of $8,896,856, was 
the leading industry. This was followed by flour and feed mills with $8,358,555, 
butter and cheese $5,300,810, petroleum products $5,137,676 and central electric 
stations $4,465,926. 


The importance of these industries, based on such natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. 


14.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, 1933. 


Nore.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are: in Manitoba, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining and, in Alberta, 
sugar refining and wood preservation. The statistics of the two industries of Alberta are included under 
the heading ‘‘all other leading industries’’. 


MANITOBA. 
Estab- hae Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. 1 1 an of Value of 
ments Py eer Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 

‘1/Slaughtering and meat packing. . Z| eOroG2t 20 (els ool 1,368,256] 9,977,558) 13,616,669 
2| Railway rolling-stock............. 4) 13,955,918} 4,242) 38,763,684) 3,120,427| 7,307,355 
3| Butter and cheese................ 72| 5,087,681 972} 1,228,816] 3,969,690} 6,578,112 
4) Flour and feed mills.............. 42! 5,540,604 517 482,010} 5,052,370) 6,484,525 
5|Central electric stations.......... 39} 77,865,127} 1,020} 1,368, 166 Nil 6,207,956 
6| Printing and publishing........... 74| 4,060,258) 1,094 1,518,378 517,471] 3,523,782 
?/Bread and other bakery products. 155} 2,874,522 964 817,517| 1,225,575} 2,706,151 
8| Printing and bookbinding......... 85] 3,758,345} 1,054) 1,307,283 931,702} 2,673,225 
9|Bags, cotton and jute............. lee letodenalo 229 263.496] 2,009,299} 2,672,247 
10|(Brewerles¥io a..s eee 6| 4,348,637 382 500,328 496,532| 2,087,483 
11|Coffee, tea and spices............. 8 1,514,309 165 179, 875 1,461,665 1,979,262 
12|Furnishing goods, men’s.......... 17 916,188 781 508, 787 1,217,474 1,969, 732 
13) Malt and malt products Aelke eNe ee 3| 37524, 126 90 165,565} 1,120,783) 1,943,747 

14| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 
chocolatetert.): i teen cee 19) 22245277 427 299,736 749,338} 1,702,829 
15 Clothing, factory, women’s....... 21 626,366 565 415,354 949, 255 1,581,296 
16) Dyeing,cleaning and laundry work 24 1,780,589 858 643, 853 117,268] 1,265,708 

17|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

preparavionsy eras ec ee 7| 1,101,462 145 GY 7072 505,497} 1,155,228 
18|Coke and gas products............ 4); 5,569,903 158 198,710 424,242) 1,077,721 
£91 Bur SO0GScny -. Stein oc sacks oth nas LE: 27 733,500 301 251,913 636,825) 1,057,554 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 619} 143,598,334) 15,255) 15,489,449) 34,482,971] 67,585,582 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,073) 179,720,120) 20,749} 20,699,449} 44,697,266) 91,408,441 


Percentages of leading industries 
to totals of all industries in the 
PIOVINCES «45.0 ch her wat oom abs ae 57-7 79-9 73-5 74-6 77:1 73-9 
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14.—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, 1933—concluded. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
ees 000C@— Dems 
Estab- : Em- | Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. 6 7s ag an of Value of 
ments pIOYeeS.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
i 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1|Flour and feed mills.............- 73| 12,010,457 510 584,038} 6,427,873) 9,601,993 
2|Petroleum products..........-+-++ 8| 5,200,248 317 411,421] 4,275,158] 5,453,056 
3|Butter and cheese........----+6- 70| 38,840,915 683 744,864] 3,479,083] 5,424,066 
4\Central electric stations.......... 128} 25,340,879 556 809, 432 Nil 4,236,991 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 6 1,607,749 478 462,293) 2,278,223) 2,954,919 
6 Printing and publishing........... 125 2,496,510 757 968, 204 346, 785 1, 982,352 
PFIESTO WROULGS ainete sos eucit ie) eho Suesos = t0pe/ ee mad 3,434,575 227 241,430 539,037 1,595, 708 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 156} 2,541,034 590 463, 903 733,184) 1,537,189 
9| Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 17 921,267 276 212,985 40,889 403, 230 
10|Planing mills, sash and door fac- 

LOTION. OF Seale Shale avs Sievers srekere 15 983, 700 134 103, 826 108,135 247,790 
Totals, Leading Industries...... 607| 58,377,334] 4,528] 5,002,396) 18,228,367 33,437,294 
Totals, All Industries........... 818| 64,950,579 5,614) 5,871,180) 19,164,919 36,199, 608 
Percentages of leading industries 

to totals of all industries in the 

PLOVINCE:-. 2... e eee eee ee ee Soe 74-2 89-9 80-7 85-2 95-1 92-4 

i 
ALBERTA. 

Se ee 
1|/Slaughtering and meat packing... 8| 7,063,816] 1,200} 1,240,901} 6,473,585 8,896, 856 
2\Flour and feed mills............-- 81} 7,870,081 642 679,600} 5,960,549} 8,358,555 
3\ Butter and cheese.........--++00- 103 3,529, 708 586 639,526) 3,571,658 5,300, 810 
4|Petroleum products..........+-+-- 9| 5,976,357 336 411,834] 4,408,298} 5,137,676 
5|Central electric stations.......... 80} 27,345,796 622 866,511 Nil 4,465,926 
6| Railway rolling-stock...........-- 3 6,729, 762 1,586 1,394,715 1,069,409 2,557,075 
7| Printing and publishing........... 84} 3,106,069 758| 1,050,181 386,724) 2,316,970 
8| Bread and other bakery products. 165| 2,337,409 667 598,140} 1,008,247} 2,124,937 
OITSEOWOTICS Hat iis init sisio.e © eiielersisters eee 5 5, 667,568 214 320, (9¢ 534,482 1,786, 965 
UDISS aE) Aes Soe Sere aoc 170 1,247, 836 739 288,915 285,448 784,195 
11| All other leading industries!...... 3] 5,116,896 391 327,881} 1,984,816} 3,433,933 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 711| 75,991,298] 7,741) 7,822,001] 25,683,216 45,163, 898 
Totals, All Industries........... 975| 98,345,221; 10,944) 10,896,132) 29,505,155 54, 642, 706 

Percentages of leading industries 

to totals of all industries in the 
DEOWINOG ogre oo 8 os fee gees ons 72-9 77-3 70-7 71-8 87-0 82-7 


{oo lus Dials ae ee De ea a 


1 See headnote to this table on p. 444. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia,* 1933. 


British Columbia was, in 1933, the third most important manufacturing prov- 
ince in the Dominion, producing goods with a gross value of $145,490,955. About 
15 p.c. of this production, or $21,592,153, is seen in Table 15 to be that of the saw- 
milling industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial 
life of the province is still further emphasized if to this figure be added $11,098,400, 
the value of production of the pulp and paper industry, which ranks second. Third 
in importance among the industries of the province is that of fish curing and packing, 
with a gross value of production of $10,685,749. This was followed by central 
electric stations with $9,892,781, petroleum products $7,638,951, slaughtering and 
meat packing $5,781,020, etc. 


*TIncluding Yukon Territory. 
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15—Principal Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia including, 
Yukon Territory, 1933. 


Industry. he Capital.” | Jove Snes on : Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
a Pe Netl t./$ No. $ $ $ 
BISSAU neg sie oe eins hantniale ete 235| 36,038,557| 7,898) 5,954,842) 12,543,028) 21,592,153 
(2 Pulp SOG DADEE sewer <a eit ccc me tewe 6} 50,838,480} 2,417] 2,958,363] 3,482,225] 11,098,400 
3|Fish curing and packing.......... 96} 10,604,627; 1,207 1,133,977| 6,708,288] 10,685,749 
4|Central electric stations.......... 87) 95,985,468} 1,274) 1,803,116 Nil 9,892,781 
5|Petroleum products............... 5} 5,917,902 399 563,850! 5,702,787) 7,638,951 
6|Slaughtering and meat packing. re 11} 4,455,991 651 771,758) 4,586,793) 5,781,020 
?|Bread and other bakery products. 263] 3,217,186} 1,301 1,094,670} 2,023,776) 4,114,195 
8|Printing and publishing........... 66] 3,835,448} 1,273) 1,809,754 707,984) .4,065,627 
9|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 36} 4,133,305 888 602,971} 2,399,060} 3,745,308 
10|Coffee, tea and spices............ 8] 1,614,876 158 169,060} 2,585,913} 3,669,445 
11|Butter and cheese................ 37| 1,770,853 395 438,714] 2,148,367] 3,241,220 
12|Sheet metal products............. 25) 5,933,357 389 426,737} 1,895,180} 3,089,928 
13|Breweries..............ses00ee08-{ LU] 5, 641.075] 258] 881,279] 847,808} 2, 498, 119 
14 Coke and gas products............ 6| 14,429,111 401 464,288 613,771) 2,272; 112 
15 Dyeing,cleaning and laundry work 58] 2,069,285) 1,205 895, 998 131,478} 1,718,844 
I6| Boxes, wooden... J... 0sc0cdeeles oe 19} 1,412,593 499 421,008 733,599) 1,482,375 
17|Printing and bookbinding......... 92} 1,938,186 545 585,364 476,145} 1,441,381 
ES) Pertitivers. posuaue «+ sctdeti« ogee cas 5 3] 11,322,064 303 398, 927 861,139} 1,331,154 
19|Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and | 
CHOGOlALE A Fens aie-« stators spajey. 65 4 41 987, 033 340 286,196 517,479} 1,265,439 
WO EP UPINGUTC 1. caocct cence obits ecemat 41} 1,281,726 462 337,757 300,062} 1,001,937 
%1|All other leading industries!...... 5| 53,024,281] 3,089] 3,662,386] 11,486,527] 22,021,081 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 1,151] 316,446,304) 24,852) 25,161,015] 69,751,359) 123,647,219 
Totals, Ali Industries........... 1,697] 361, 250,355| 30,896] 31,168,339} 70,297,698] 145,490,955 
Percentages of leading industries 
to totals of all industries in the dove 
PLOVINCCS Keteeteantoe ee oe 67-8 87-6 80-4 80-7 86-4 85-0 


1 Includes: distilleries, sugar refineries and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. 


Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 


1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise in wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital investment in 1933 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, was $4,689,373,704 as compared with $4,741,255,610 in 1932 and with 
$2,696,154,030 in 1917, an increase of 74 p.c. in 16 years. 
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The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illustrated by 
the investment of capital. Capital employed in Ontario in 1917 was 48-3 p.c. of the 
total, 52-4 pc. in 1923 and 44-5 p.c.in 1933. The percentages employed in the plants 
of Quebec were: 29-4 in 1917, 29-5 in 1924 and 35-2 in 1933. British Columbia 
held third place in 1933 with a capital investment of 7-7 p.c. of the total, while 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and Saskatchewan followed in the 
order named, with proportions varying between 3:8 p.c.and1-4p.c. (Table 16.) 


From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the central electric. stations industry led in 1938, with .an 
investment of 29-5 p.c. of the total. The wood and paper group was second with 
19-0 p.c., the iron and its products group third with 12-4 p.c. and the vegetable 
products group fourth with 10-9 p.c. Up to 1930, the wood and paper group bad 
been first since 1919 in capital invested, but since 1931 the central electric stations 
group bas assumed the premier position. (Table 16.) 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of interest 
in deducing the proportion of fixed and liquid assets. In 1928, land, buildings, 
machinery and tools constituted 64 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1929 the pro- 
portion had increased to 66 p.c. and in 1933 to 73 p.c. The fixed assets amounted to 
$3,482,675,723 in 1933, while current assets, including inventories of raw materials 
and finished products, bills and accounts receivable, cash and sundries, were valued 
at $1,206,697,981. Details by provinces and industrial groups are given in Table 17. 


16.— Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
in Percentages, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1917-33. 


Province or Group. 1917. | 1920. | 1922. | 1923. | 1926. | 1928. | 1929. | 19380 | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 
PROVINCE. p:c; | p.c. | p.c. | p.c.9}) p.c. | p.c..| p.c. | p.c..) pic p.c. | p.c 

Prince Edward Island......... 0-1] ~O-1] 0-1] 0-1] 0-1] 0-1; 0-1] 0-1] 0-1) O-1| 0-1 
Nova Ridotias 3228 005.502. a 4-8[ (4:2) * 3:3) 3-3/0 8-0). 2-9) 2-7] 2-6) 2-6) 92-7) = 2-6 
New Brunswick....... Ser heal Re een Obl Pera so a 28) eee 261 2B 2-6 
Queer rie. asks cote stacsislates 29-4| 30-5] 29-9] 29-8! 30-6] 33-1] 32-9] 33-2] 33-5] 34-4) 35-2 
OBEATIO nN foe Be yoo cih nus ie etsioialk 48-3] 49-5) 52-3] 52-4] 49-8] 47-6] 47-6] 46-6) 46-0] 45-2) 44-5 
WEANTEOUS EET hcicae cslves cc ers. « 3.5| 3-4] 2-7| ~2-71 .3-2] 3-3] 3-4] 3-6]. 3-8} 4-0] 3-8 
Saskatchewan...............6- 1-1} 0-9] 1-0] 0-9] 0-8] 0-9} 1-1) 1-38) 1-4) 1-3) 1-4 
Al berbaiarraecies astiates opis aysere's ave ey 5) Genes ts Pe hy) area bo. min Ut) eu 2a i | pa 8 8 eee oe 9 e-L] Oa | Reaee 2 | 
British Columbia and Yukon..| 8-1] 6-5] 6-5} 6-5] 8-3) 7-7} 7-8) 7-8] 7-8) 7-7) 7-7 
PROGRIS 22 Cortes. es Rheare : 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0| 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products .......... 10-2) 11-7) 11-5} 11-4] 11-3] 11-1] 11-2] 10-9] 11-0} 10-9} 10-9 
. Animal products... .........-- 7-7| 6-6 6-2] 6-1] 5-6] 5-1] 4-8] 4-5) 4-3) 4-1] _ 4-3 
Textiles and textile products...| 7:3} 9:0} 8-3} 8-4] 8-0} 7-7] 7-5) 7-1) 7-3) 6-8) . 6-9 
Wood and paper......... pasts sh 19-9] 22-9| 23-5] 23-7] 23-3] 24-2] 22-7) 23-5) 21-2) 20-1) 19-0 
Iron and its products........... 23-5| 19-1] 16-2} 16-3] 15-0} 14-7] 14-8] 14-6] 13-6) 12-8) 12-4 
Non-ferrous metals............ 2.6)) 3-3}. 3°51]! B8-B} . 5-1] 5-8] 5-9) 6-2) 6-4] ~ 5:7) > 647 
Non-metallic minerals......... 5-6| 6-5] 7-4|. 7-2] 6-6). 6-8} 6-5] -6-5| . 6-6] 6-6) 6-6 
Chemicals and allied products. 6-5|. 3-6) -3-6| 3-8}. 3-3]. .8-1| 3-3] 38-2) 3:3] 3-4) 3-3 
Miscellaneous industries........ Z.bin 4:0F a 2-7) 227]. 62-8), 2: 2-5} 1-6) 1-5) 1-4] 1-4 
Central electric stations........| 13-2 13-3] 17-5] 17-2} 19-0} 20-0) 20-8] 21-9) 24-8) 28-2) 29-5 
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17.—Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1933, and Totals for Representative 


Years 1923-33. 


Materials Operating 
on Hand, Capital, 
Land, Stocks in | Inventory | Cash, Bills 
Estab- | Buildings, Process, Value of and Total 
Province or Group. lish- Fixtures, Fuel and Finished | Accounts Capital 
ments Machinery Miscel- Products | Receivable, pit 
and Tools. laneous on Hand. Prepaid 
Supplies Expenses, 
on Hand etc. 
No $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1923........ 22,642) 2,165,497, 811 655,775, 934 559,049, 205| 3,380,322, 950 
Totals, 1924........ 22,178) 2,310,298, 012 677,168,191 551,347,257) 3,538,813, 460 
Totals, 1926........ 22,708| 2,626,963, 696 722,451,467 632,154,433] 3,981,569, 590 
Totals, 1927........ 22,936] 2,866,366, 199 773,824, 436 697, 440,923] 4,337, 631,558 
Totals, 1929........ 23,597) 3,377,590, 099 878, 783, 691 826, 640,964) 5,083,014, 754 
Totals, 1930........ 24,020) 3,584,344, 724 848, 927,120 770,044, 916) 5,203, 316, 760 
Totals, 1931........ 24,501) 3,526,611,580| 439, 152,275| 282,385,503) 713,163,050) 4,961,312, 408 
Totals, 1982........ 24,544] 3,511, 904,606) 351,417,810) 257,534,107] 620,399,087) 4,741,255, 610 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island....... 263 2,447,037 318,377 132,182 488,499 3,386,095 
INOVal SCotlane eer cause. 1,378 91,130,612} 10,052,798] 4,949,187) 17,513,419] 123,645,961 
New Brunswick............. 800 92,754,908) 7,606,877) 4,434,299) 17,334,489] 122,130,573 
Qiebecisac nus. doe, Bee 8,070] 1,285,645, 282] 113,667,568} 56,069,964] 193,489,573) 1,648, 872,387 
Ontario, vrata Ge reteeinee oes 10,158] 1,473,583, 649] 164,550,544] 129,934,204) 319,004,016) 2,087,072,413 
Manitoba toe. see strane 1,073] 148,737,225] 11,851,161] 6,999,795) 17,131,939] 179,720,120 
Saskatchewan..............- 818 47,811,529] 4,986,009} 4,266,183) 7,886,858 64, 950,579 
Albertat..* <a tee tee eee 975 74,475,088} 6,731,119} 6,483,977] 10,705,037 98,345, 221 
British Columbiaand Yukon} 1,697} 271,090,393] 23,748,195) 27,158,984] 39,252,783) 361,250,355 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products.......... 5,542) 273,555,784] 78,206,781} 56,667,248) 101,103,192} 509,533,005 
Animal productssis. 6.2.5.6 4,496 122,033,089] 21,331,952] 22,660,121) 35,968,480 201,993,642 
Textiles and textile products 2,151 190,206,146} 42,967,402) 22,182,420} 66,956,279 322,312,247 
Wood Bhd panareroduots: en 7,917 689,554,461) 61,416,099] 28,360,800) 113,978,320 893,309, 680 
Tron and its products........ 1,291 360,910,671] 56,944,260] 45,978,794) 116,926,654 580, 760,379 
Non-ferrous metal products. 478} 162,416,492] 25,539,952] 29,861,223) 48,448,776) 266,266,443 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

Gucts sete eee 1,144] 288,842,147} 23,220,441] 20,464,156] 25,469,530} 307,996,274 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 

Gucts Ve eae Cee 696 88,892,423] 17,120,998] 11,859,766} 36,027,743) 153,900,930 
Miscellaneous industries..... 476 45,718,859] 6,952,236) 2,344,197) 11,758,757 66, 769, 049 
Central electric stations..... 1,041] 1,310,545,651} 9,812,522 ~ 66,173,882) 1,386,532, 055 

Totals, 1933..,...... 25,232! 3,482,675, 723) 343,512,643) 240,378, 725| 622,806, 613) 4,689,373, 704 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures.* 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1933 was in that year 493,903, as com- 
pared with 495,398 in the same industries in 1932 and 694,434 in 1929. The 1933 
employees included 94,494 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from the 
manufacturers at the end of the year, and 399,409 wage-earners, the average number 
employed as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the numbers on the pay- 
rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 1925, the number of wage- 
earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each month divided by 
12 whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or not. Beginning with 
the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which are in operation only a limited 
number of months in each year, such as sawmilling, fruit and vegetable canning, etc., 
the average was computed by dividing the sum of the wage-earners reported on the 
15th of each month by the number of months in operation. This change of method 
increased the apparent number of employees, not only in seasonal industries but 


* For other employment statistics, see Chapter XIX, Section 9, Subsection 3. 
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also in the groups containing such seasonal industries and in provincial and Do- 
minion totals. Consequently, the change of method exerted a reducing influence on 
apparent average wages and on all other averages per wage-earner and per employee. 
In 1931, however, the old method of computing the average number of wage-earners 
was again adopted. A change was also made in the compilation of the number of 
salaried employees. Prior to 1931, owners who were working as ordinary wage- 
earners, such as small bakers, reported themselves as wage-earners. In 1931, how- 
ever, all such owners were required to report themselves as salaried employees. In 
1931, also, travelling salesmen who were attached to the plant and devoted all or 
the greater part of their time in selling the products of that plant were included 
with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. These changes, 
therefore, explain the apparent increase in the number of salaried employees in 1931 
as compared with the previous year; actually there was a decrease, this apparent 
increase being attributable in part to a decrease in the number of wage-earners. 


The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 18. Then, taking the percentages of the wage- 
earners and the total employees in each year to those of 1917, and dividing these 
percentages into the volume of manufacturing production in each year (see p. 
416 for the index of volume), the quotients give tentative conclusions regarding 
the efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee in years subsequent 
to 1917, as compared with that year. Since central electric stations were excluded in 
computing the index of the volume of production, employees in these establishments 
have been excluded also in computing the percentages relative to 1917 for both 
wage-earners and total employees, and consequently from the indexes of efficiency 
of production. ‘These indexes of the efficiency of production are, of course, affected 
by the changes in the method of computing the number of employees adopted in 
1925 and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent 
number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportionately decreased the 
index of the efficiency of production. The table illustrates the development of 
modern industry which has accomplished a large increase in production with a 
comparatively small increase in wage-earners, by better organization and the use 
of improved equipment. Capital invested in manufacturing industries, exclusive 
of central electric stations, has increased by 41-0 p.c., from 1917 to 1983, com- 
pared with a decrease of 28-6 p.c. in wage-earners, while the horse power used per 
wage-earner has increased from about 3 in 1917 to 11 in 1933. The factor of better 
organization is not susceptible of measurement. However, salaried employees have 
increased by 34-6 p.c. since 1917, or more nearly in proportion to the growth in 
production than wage-earners. The result of these developments has been the 
increase of 47-2 p.c. in the volume of production per wage-earner and a smaller 
increase of 34-4 p.c. per employee, owing to the increased proportion of salaried 
employees in the total. The indexes may be considered as supplying satisfactory 
evidence of a general gain in volume of production per person employed. In this 
connection it should be remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large 
numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were being employed, their ineffi- 
ciency being concealed at the time by the prevailing inflation of prices; it is possible 
that the sudden rise in the indexes of efficiency in 1921 and 1922 may be partly 
accounted for by their elimination in the contraction of industrial operations which 
occurred at that time. During the recent depression years the reduced volume of 
production lowered the indexes of efficiency. 
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Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1933 derived from 
the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 7 (pp. 424 to 429). According to 
these statistics, the 25,232 establishments covered employed 94,494 salaried em- 
ployees and 399,409 wage-earners, a total of 493,903 persons. Out of every 1,000 
persons employed in manufacturing, 191 were classed as salary earners and 809 as 
wage-earners; the former earned 33-0 p.c. and the latter 67-0 p.c. of the total 
amount paid out as remuneration for services. 


18.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing EM aS esel and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-33. 


Nore.—Employees of central electric stations are excluded in this table since factors of production and 
efficiency for that industry are not representative and would vitiate the result. 


Percentage Relative Index _| Indexes of gee 


to 1917. Number oO 
Voar Salaried Wage- Total Sean of Production. 

* |Employees.| earners. | Employees. Of Of Total} Volume §|———————————— 

Wage- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-; Per Em- 

earners. | ployees. | Products. | earner. | ployee. 
No No No. p.c p.c 

VOLT Aeses;0 65,380 547,467 612,847 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOLS ER. 66,733 541,931 608, 664 99-0 99-3 102-0 103-0 103-2 
a ht aera 77,125 524,122 601,247 95-7 98-1 98-1 102-5 100-0 
1920 cee 78,334 520,559 598, 893 95-1 97-7 95-0 99-9 97-2 
19212005 n 70, 253 375,109 445,362 68-5 72-6 86-1 125-6 118-6 
192225 yen re 71,586 392, 160 463, 746 71-6 75-6 96-0 134-1 127-0 
1923? 252 73,374 440,798 514,172 80-5 83-9 104-8 130-2 124-9 
1024 cre esto 70,671 425,004 495,675 77-6 80-8 102-9 132-7 127-3 
1925 ois-cy0 71,897 459,065 530, 962 83-8 86-6 112-7 134-5 130-1 
192675... 235° 75,990 492,143 568, 133 89-9 92-7 128-1 142-5 138-2 
1927 Screen 79,474 524,751 604, 225 95-8 98-6 136-5 142-5 138-5 
1928-25-26 85,029 557,139 642,168 101-7 104-7 148-8 146-3 142-0 
1929.5 a 89,793 588,477 678,270 107-5 110-6 157-5 146-6 142-4 
19302728 85,778 540, 803 626,581 98-8 102-2 142-8 144-5 139-7 
1031 eee 92,780 447,632 540,412 81-7 88-2 124-1 151-9 140-7 
19324 ee 88, 434 391,569 480, 003 71-5 78-3 105-0 146-9 134-1 
1983.002 05 87, 985 391,201 479,186 |. 71-4 78-2 105-1 147-2 134-4 


Distribution of Employees in 1933.—An analysis of the returns by provinces 
shows that 47,912 or 50-7 p.c. of all the employees on salaries were employed in 
Ontario; of this number 36,122 were males and 11,790 were females. The province 
of Quebec, with 27,524 persons or 29-1 p.c. of the total, recorded the second largest 
number of salaried workers; of these 22,164 were males and 5,360 females. British 
Columbia ranked third with 5,601 or 5-9 p.c. of the total salaried employees. 


Of the wage-earners employed numbering 399,409, 47-0 p.c. were employed in 
Ontario, 34-1 p.c. in Quebec and 6-3 p.c. in British Columbia. It is interesting to 
note that out of every 1,000 salaried employees 218 were females, while in the case 
of wage-earners 251 out of every 1,000 were females. 


The wood and paper industries, with 22,971 salaried employees, reported a larger 
number than any other group, having 24-3 p.c. of the total. The vegetable pro- 
ducts group came next with 14,860 salaried employees or 15-7 p.c. of the total. The 
textile industries gave employment to a proportionately greater number of female 
salaried employees than any other group. Out of every 1,000 salaried employees 
in this group 320 were females, as compared with only 204 for all the other groups. 


In the number of wage-earners employed, the textile industries came first with 
95,216 or 23-8 p.c. of the total. This was followed by the wood and paper products 
group, with 82,500 wage-earners or 20-6 p.c. of the total. It is also of interest to 
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note that out of every 1,000 wage-earners in the textile industries 570: were females, 
while in all the other groups 151 were females. The importance of the textile 
industries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that out of all female employees engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada, 
54:1 p.c. were found in the textile group. 


19.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent- 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1933. 


Nors.—For actual figures upon which this table is based, see Table 22. 


i Employees on Salaries. Employees on Wages. 
Province or Group. ———————————_] Salaries. }—————————————_ | Wages. 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-3 0-2 0-3 0-1 0-2 0-3 0-2 0-1 
TIGNAUS COL at onan cee bce aa 2-5 2-0 2-4 1-9 3-0 2-0 2-8 2-5 
New Brunswick............. 2-1 1-9 2-1 1-9 2-7 1-9 2-5 2-2 
Queboer: 3 Be ewaccleceas aceon 30-0 26-0° 29-1 29-1 31-4 42-0 34-1 31-0 
ONETRIOT rs cee ies kh oie 48-9 57-3 50-7 52-8 47-3 46-3 47-0 49-2 
ManitG ba tecat os che Seles 5. 4-7 4-3 4-6 4-3 4-4 3-1 4-1 4-5 
Saskatchewan..............- 2-4 1-4 2-2 1-7 1-1 0-3 0-9 1-0 
ONL CS) 5 dine Seed Re ee a 2-9 2-1 2-7 2-5 2°4 1-1 2-1 2°3 
British Columbia and Yukon 6-2 4-8 5-9 5-7 7-5 3-0 6-3 7-2 
SM OCBIS fe uc hosans cic ce 100-0 106-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products.......... 16-1 14-4 15-7 15-1 13-3 18-3 14-6 13-8 
Antoral products-2.c <5 ame aos 11-1 9-3 10-7 8-8 11-2 9-5 10-8 10-6 
Textiles and textile products..}| 10-1 17-1 11-7 12-0 13-7 54-1 23-8 19-9 
Wood and paper products.... 25-0 21-7 24-3 23-1 24-7 8-7 20-6 21-5 
Tron and its products......... 12-7 11-7 12-5 13-9 19-0 2-2 14-8 15-4 
Non-ferrous metal products... 6-0 6-6 6-1 6-9 5-6 2:7 4-9 5-6 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GICLEE S Steet Veh core Wren aoe 4-2 3-2 4-0 4-1 5-1 0-4 3-9 4-9 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
USES os Baie east <, Oo Suet cas 5-3 6-8 5-6 6-6 2-6 2-4 2-5 2-8 
Miscellaneous industries..... 2-5 2:6 2-5 2-5 2-1 1-7 2-0 2-1 
Central electric stations...... 7-0 6:6 6-9 7-0 2-7 Nil 2-1 3-4 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—A monthly record of 
the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as compiled from 
the Census of Industry, is given in Table 20 for representative years 1922 to 1933 
and by sex for certain of the years. Ordinarily, manufacturing employment in 
Canada reaches its highest point during the summer months. Some of the seasonal 
industries, such as canning, are most active then, textile industries are preparing 
winter goods and industry generally feels the active demand of the agricultural 
purchasing power resulting from the prospects of the season’s harvest. In 1929, 
however, the rising tide of ‘‘good times”’ was checked about midsummer and then 
the recession set in during the autumn with the stock market crash. Employment 
during 1930, 1931, 1932 and the first half of 1933 declined steadily, the monthly 
employment figures in each case being lower than the corresponding. month of the 
previous year. ‘The peak of employment was reached in June, 1929, when 596,544 
wage-earners were on the payrolls. ‘This compares with the peak month in 1930 of 
556,386 wage-earners, 484,661 in 1931, 417,685 in 1932 and 429,018 in 1933. In 
July, 1933, employment took an upward swing; for the first time since 1929 the 
number of wage-earners on the payroll was higher than the corresponding month 
of the previous year. The improvement has been generally maintained since then 
(see Table 20 and Chapter XIX, Section 9, Subsection 3). 
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29.—Total Number of Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months and by Sex, for Representative Years 1922-33. 
TOTAL WAGE-EARNERS. 
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Month. 1922. 1926. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
VANUALY ae cies ct 330,487 | 432,139 | 473,152 | 521,227 | 510,061 442,547 | 390,249 356, 792 
HeDruanyissenst 342,959 | 445,179 | 490,311 | 537,816 | 517,562 | 455,811 | 400, 680 363 , 902 
Marcha en aeterare net 355,340 | 459,554 | 506,230 | 555,908 | 527,966 | 468,222 408 , 353 372, 782 
ADIT Go xc -).ctseeeerae 366,478 | 473,088 | 522,566 | 575,269 | 537,110 | 476,182 409, 860 376, 120 
Mayo carinbceteiae 388734 | 494,156 | 549,212 | 594,969 | 556,386 | 484,661 | 417,685 395, 294 
Jim @xrcart schon 400,165 | 507,889 | 560,866 | 596,544 | 552,166 | 476,692 414, 536 410,195 
ISU Nisoers sere anerin chore 397.416 | 510,887 | 562,371 | 594,879 | 539,354 | 463,604 397,372 411, 658 
AUPUB boar cic emai oe 395.741 | 505,917 | 567,799 | 588,509 | 529,403 | 456,783 394,277 420,431 
September......... 398.653 | 506,917 | 568,652 | 586,439 | 530,180 | 460,081 401, 534 429,018 
OCCODCRy etoe cer 391.492 | 503,679 | 562,687 | 574,566 | 512,215 | 434,556 396, 253 423,547 
November... «- 385.222 | 484,400 | 544,213 | 547,697 | 486,926 | 430,618 385, 460 413, 664 
December eco. = 373,954 | 465,248 | 524,448 | 519,331 | 464,086 | 417,367 364, 216 397, 408 
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1922, 1929. 1932. 1933. 
Month, 

Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. Females.| Males. | Females. 
Januarvan meee 249,912 80,575 | 409,663 111,564 | 296,901 93,348 | 268,855 87.937 
Mebruaryiqos boo. 259, 408 83,551 422,912 114, 904 303,218 97,462 271, 534 82,368 
Miarehiitocds pase totes 270,079 85, 261 439,106 116, 802 309,394 98, 959 278,779 94,003 
ADIL. cote ae. eee 281,051 85,427 456,326 118, 943 309, 934 99, 926 283, 088 93} 032 
MEANY; efevetetebeiedait wee wo 00 oz 88, 409 473,017 121, 952 315, 296 102,389 297,715 97,579 
JUNC sccd bore es 310, 625 89, 540 474, 157 122,387 313,515 101,021 309, 263 100, 932 
Duly cae eee neice toe 310, 250 87,166 473,261 121, 618 303, 392 93 , 980 312,835 98, 823 
NUS UStE Bete ies were oi 307, 464 88,277 464, 087 124, 422 297,048 97,229 315,461 104,970 
September......... 305, 148 93, 505 455,918 130, 521 296,691 104, 843 317,299 111,719 
@Octobereee. eee 298, 203 93 , 289 446, 752 127,814 293, 703 102, 550 313,541 110,006 
November.e... 292,741 92,481 425, 729 121, 968 285, 542 99,918 306, 768 106, 896 
December.......:- 284, 084 89,870 404,700 114, 631 271,904 92,312 297, 088 100,320 
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Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—The wage-earners working specified num- 
bers of hours in the month of highest employment in 1933 is shown in Table 21 
by provinces, groups and the forty leading industries. An explanation should be 
made of the term “month of highest employment” as used in connection with this 
table. Each firm is required to report the number of hours per week worked by its 
wage-earners during the month in which the greatest number were employed. It 
therefore happens that, in the case of one firm, the month of highest employment 
might be May, while in that of another firm October might be the month of highest 
employment. The month of highest employment as shown in the following table, 
therefore, does not refer to any particular month but represents the summation of 
the different months of highest employment as reported by all firms. For a given 
industry, however, the month of highest employment is of more significance, as in 
this case it coincides for a great number of the firms engaged in the same industry. 
For Canada as a whole, 54 p.c. of the wage-earners in 1933 worked 48 hours or less, 
14 p.c. worked between 49 and 50 hours and 32 p.c. worked over 50 hours per week. 
Average hours worked per week may also be worked out for the provinces, industrial 
groups and the forty leading industries from the figures shown in the table following 
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Subsection 3.—Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries, 1933. 


The total salaries and wages disbursed by manufacturers in 1933 was 
$465,562,090 paid to 493,903 workers, compared with $813,049,842 paid to 694,434 
persons in 1929 and $509,382,027 paid to 621,694 persons in 1917. Of the 1933 
aggregate, $151,860,323 or 33 p.c. was paid to 94,494 salaried employees who con- 
stituted 19 p.c. of the total number, and $313,701,767 or 67 p.c. was paid in 
wages to 399,409 wage-earners, who formed 81 p.c. of the aggregate number 
of employees. 


The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1933 was 
$1,607, compared with $1,732 in 1932 and $1,299 in 1917, while the average wage 
in 1933 was $785, compared with $852 in 1932, $1,045 in 1929 and $760 in 1917. 
Thus, during the sixteen years since 1917, average salaries have increased by 24 p.c., 
while average wages have increased by only 3 p.c. (See Table 22.) 


Average Earnings, by Provinces and Industrial Groups.—In 1933 Ontario 
showed the highest average salary of $1,673, followed by Quebec with $1,604, British 
Columbia with $1,549 and Manitoba with $1,511. The head offices of many large 
corporations being located in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg tend to 
raise the average salaries in these provinces. In the other Prairie Provinces the 
averages were smaller, especially in Saskatchewan, while in the Maritime Provinces 
the average salaries were still lower, there being comparatively few large executive 
offices in these provinces. 


Saskatchewan, with an average wage of $913, was the highest in the Dominion 
in 1933, being $128 higher than the general average. In the western provinces 
average wages were usually higher, this being due to an unusually small proportion 
of women workers, while many of the male employees were engaged in the better- 
paid wood and paper, electric light and power industries. In the four provinces 
situated to the east, average wages in manufacturing were lower than the mean 
for the Dominion, while from Ontario westward the opposite was the case. The 
seasonal nature of some of the leading industries, notably fish-preserving and lum- 
bering, tends to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
while, in addition to this, Quebec also has a larger proportion of female wage-earners, 
employed chiefly in the textile, food and tobacco industries, than any other prov- 
ince, except Prince Edward Island. 


The highest average salary, viz., $1,855, was reported by the chemical and 
allied products group, while the animal products group, with an average salary of 
$1,321 in 19383 was the lowest. In wages paid, central electric stations came first 
with an average of $1,308, there being no female wage-earners in this industry. 
The textile industries, on the other hand, had the lowest average wage of $657, this 
being due to the fact that in this group nearly 57 p.c. of the wage-earners were 
females. As stated on p. 451 of this chapter, of all the female wage-earners em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industries of Canada, over 54 p.c. found employment 
in the textile industries. 
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22.—_Employees on Salaries and Wages in the Manufacturing Industries, 1933, and 
Average Salaries and Wages, 1932 and 1933, by Provinces and Groups. 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 
Province or Group: Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 
Male. |Female.| Total. | 1933. | 1932. || Male. |Female.| Total. | 1933. | 1932. 
Dra ametmce No. -| No. °|. No. $ | $ NeiaclindlO.-ehe ox $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 214 38 252| 799) 8385 552 261 813) 488) 572 
INO Va SCOtlLAts cose acto. 1, 864 418 2,282] 1,264] 1,326 8,905 2,073) 10,978 (ae 746 
New Brunswick.......... 1,579 400} 1,979) 1,485) 1,543] 8,140) 1,875} 10,015) 693) 753 
QucWeGrcacete et ce ees 22,164 5,360] 27,524] 1,604] 1,724) 93,918} 42,129) 136,047 715 777 
Ontario ean: eee 36,122} 11,790) 47,912] 1,673] 1,806|| 141,420] 46,478] 187,898} 821} 885 
Mamitobaicscs:s: 6 toceee 3,453 8 4,341] 1,511] 1,685) 18,331) 3,077] 16,408} 862) 940 
Saskatchewan............ 1, 747 287 2,034] 1,280) 1,448 3,241 339 3,580 913 997 
INL DGRUR., Sarees ee sees oe 2,146 423 2,569) 1,438] 1,526 7,279 1,096 8,375 860 921 
BEC randeyukon- ene 4,620 981} 5,601) 1,549] 1,658) 22,323} 2,972) 25,295) 889) 999 
Totals: ? | Ais sansence 73,909} 29,585) 94,494] 1,607] 1,732] 299,109) 100,300} 399,409} 785) 852 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products....... 11,890 2,970) 14,860} 1,546] 1,686) 39,838) 18,397) 58,235 741 791 
Animal products.......... 8,211 1,907) 10,118} 1,321) 1,404) 33,465 9,528} 42,993 770 801 
Textiles and textile pro- 

CUCESS. Ae Acero eee hs 7,496] 3,523} 11,019] 1,650) 1,796} 40,972) 54,244) 95,216} 657| 697 
Wood and paper produets.| 18,498 4,473] 22,971] 1,525] 1,373] 73,806 8,694) 82,500 818 879 
Tron and its products..... 9,394} 2,401) 11,795] 1,795) 1,965) 56,918) 2,234) 59,152) 817) 935 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

ducts.) PRS tb ee 4,421 1,352| 5,773) 1,804] 1,920] 16,744) 2,756} 19,500) 907) 1,011 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

ducts..Aeieas en ee 3,100 662} 3,762] 1,670] 1,792) 15,112 422) 15,534] 991) 1,067 
Chemicals and allied pro- = 

QUCtS eee eee 3,937; 1,411} 5,348] 1,855] 1,988] 7,693] 2,356) 10,049] 878] 963 


Miscellaneous industries. . 1,804 535 2,339| 1,641} 1,807 6,353 1,669 8,022 811 861 
Central electric stations. . DaloSamelacol 6,509 1,643' 1,710 8,208' Nil 8,208! 1,308! 1,360 


Average Earnings in Forty Leading Industries.—Table 23 shows employees 
by sex and the average salaries and wages paid in the forty leading industries during 
1933, together with average salaries and wages paid in 1932. The rank of each 
industry is based on the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


In only eight industries did average salaries exceed $2,000; in ten they ranged 
from $1,700 to $2,000; in eleven they ranged from $1,500 to $1,700, while the remain- 
ing eleven were below $1,500. None of the five industries paying the highest 
salaries—sugar refining $2,985, breweries $2,338, leather tanneries $2,228, pulp 
and paper $2,191 and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining $2,154—reported a 
proportion of female salaried employees equal to the general percentage of the 
forty leading industries. The lowest salaries were reported by the sawmilling, 
bread and other bakery products and butter and cheese industries. 


The highest wages, or those above $1,000, were paid in seven industries— 
central electric stations, $1,308; printing and publishing, $1,243; non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining, $1,222; petroleum products, $1,217; coke and gas products, 
$1,209; sugar refining, $1,189; and primary iron and steel, $1,049—in all of which the 
proportion of skilled workers is probably high. In five other industries average wages 
ranged from $900 to $1,000. These were: breweries, $980; pulp and paper mills, $956; 
butter and cheese factories, $947; slaughtering and meat packing, $933; and printing 
and bookbinding, $914. In most of these industries the proportion of women workers 
is low. In the remaining twenty-eight industries the average wage was below $900. 
This last group includes seasonal industries, such as sawmilling, and industries 
which contain a large number of small units in which the work is intermittent 
such as flour and feed mills. The other industries with low average wages were: 
textiles, tobacco, and boots and shoes, in which the proportion of female wage-earners 
is bigh, the numbers in several of these industries being greater than those of the male. 
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23.—Statistics of Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1933, 
together with Comparative Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1932, 
and Totals and Averages Paid in Previous Representative Years. 


Nors.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


Salaries. 
Salaried Average 
Industry. Employees. ere 2 Salaries. 


Male.|)Female. 


1933. 11933 11932 || Male. |Female. 


No. 
1/Pulp and paper.......... 2,483 
2|Printing and publishing. .} 5,435 
3!Central electric stations..| 5,158 
4\Bread and other bakery 
productsienagmor. 21.02 2,368 
5| Railway rolling-stock....] 1,184 
6|Hosieryandknittedgoods} 855 
7|Butter and cheese....... 3,435 
8|Electrical apparatus.....} 2,567 
9|Printing and bookbinding} 2,423 
10|Clothing,factory,women’s}] 1,381 
11/Cotton yarn and cloth... 429 
12}Boots and shoes......... 980 
13|Slaughtering and meat 
PACKING vite ier Ft 1,738 
d4iSawminlish........s2ee8s» 2,364 
15|/Castings and forgings....} 1,374 
16|Rubber goods, including 
footwear Hake. «0. ce ask 1,171 
17;Automobiles............ 1,214 
18) Non-ferrous metal smelt- 
ANG toh pM ees «lo onee 596 
19|Biscuits, confectionery, 
COCOR, CtCias f..45 ak 1,627 
20} Dyeing, laundry work... 876 
21|Tobacco, cigars and 
CILATOLLORK Ata. .ats.a.c.0 bok 1,443 
22|Machinery.............. 1,419 
23|Clothing, factory, men’s} 799 
24|Petroleum products..... 590 
25|Silk and artificial silk... 467 
26|Primary iron and steel... 484 


27|Sheet metal products....} 1,001 


BSlMurniture: £28. 2 cee. ks! 990 
eolbreweries. 8.00...6 0.03.8 782 
30|Flour and feed mills.....] 1,698 
31|Furnishing goods, men’s. 564 
32|Coke and gas products... 670 
33|Boxes and bags, paper... 609 
84)Woollen cloth........... 336 
35| Medicinal preparations, 

CLGH, Resets ens. De 840 
36|Fruit and vegetable pre- 

parations= eet fr2..% 606 
37|Leather tanneries........ 272 
38|Sugar refineries.......... 249 
39|Coffee, tea and spices. ... 574 
40|F ish curing and packing. . 429 


Totals, Forty Lead- 


ing Industries... .|54,480| 15,125]109, 591,720 


Grand Totals, All 


Industries— 
iL 5S ee cheney am 73,909) 20,585/151, 860,323 
BOS23. RW. oo eae 74,364] 20,706)164, 695, 605 
AOS tee sere Brine 77,576) + 22,222/186.810, 791 
NOS0 Mrs oF 88 Site. 70,525} + 22,418/184, 239, 117 
16: Ps © ee ee 73,792) 22,815/188, 747,672 
1b bs |e geal 9 seat 63,481} 18,313/152, 705,944 
TOSS? S289. re o, 59,412! 16,818/139, 614, 639 
i A eo ee 76.0 136,219,171 
7, ee ee ee 83,015 148, 267,360 
VORA ss. oe 68, 726 89,287,158 


No. $ $ $ 


437| 6,398,017|2,191|2,327 
1,786] 10,609, 254]1,469/1, 601 
1,351} 10,694, 526/1, 6483/1, 710 


2,656,264) 900]1,002 
2,443, 658/1,960}1,915 


2,315, 648]1,615/1, 669 


3,316, 957/1,645]1, 711 
1,624,235) 651] 639) 
2,949, 447/1, 680/1, 893 


2,616, 747/1, 698)1,721 
3,306, 226/2, 0012/2, 237 


1,461,380}2, 154|2, 288 


3,441, 034]1, 641/1, 763 
1, 847, 851/1,370/1, 488 


3,210, 108]1, 723}1, 994 
2,872,052/1,591)1, 757 
1,576, 2491, 420]1, 635 
1,325, 785}1,976|2,375 
1,308, 883}1,925}1, 825 
1,189, 039}2, 0902, 253 
2,098, 714}1, 612)1, 703 
1,759, 856}1,445)1, 625 
2,129, 795|2,338)2, 550 
2,043,470)1,089}1, 181 
1,352, 285/1, 6311, 862 
1,437, 923]1, 587/1, 592) 
1, 674, 961/2, 0132, 052 

890, 464/1, 992)2, 028 


2,397, 119)1,860/1, 961 


1,176,392}1,476/1, 690 
746, 657|2, 228/2, 433 
934,333 /2,985/2, 906 

1,434, 468}1,920/2,028 
558, 500}1, 181)1, 240 


ee ee es | a, a 


Wages. 
Average 
Wage-earners. Total 
Wages. Wages. 
1933. |1933 1939. 
No. No. $ $ $ 
20,537 580] 20,193,032} 956) 984 
7,598 1,145] 10,870, 250]1, 243]1,364 
8,208) Nil | 10,737,351/1,308]1,360 
12.774 1,755] 12,243,948] 8438) 933 
14, 894 31} 12,140,363] 813)1,033 
5,096} 10,632} 10,093,036} 642] 660 
8,770 255| 8,545,144] 947] 897 
6,403 1,926] 6,214,792] 746] 846 
6,065 2,107) 7,470,602) 914/1,005 
8,742 §,400) 8,671,493) 660} 713 
9,578 5,951) 10,641,539] 685] 724 
8,076) 5,016) 8,198,818} 626} 712 
6,441 831] 6,786,787} 933] 973 
15, 184 98) 8,415,930] 551) 580 
9,228 127| 6,867,448] 734] 789 
5, 822 2,395) 6,293,377| 766) 753 
6,339 152} 5,251,105} 809)1,063 
5,675 6} 6,941, 801}1,222)1,540 
3,496 4,298| 4,673,200] 600] 650 
3,635} 5,544) 6,034,538] 657] 718 
2,220 4,158) 3,542,051) 555!) 569 
4,445 67| 3,703,796} 821] 863 
3,460 8,399) 4,971,744] 725) 773 
3,943 1 4,816, 1601, 217)1,310 
4,026 3,095} 4,829,649] 678) 721 
4,616 15} 4,860, 150}1,049]1, 117 
4,061 640} 3,940,069] 838] 896 
6, 222 285) 3,896,150} 599] 675 
3,199 46] 3,179,732} 980 1,044 
3,439 154] 3,064,667} 853) 908 
1,004 6,356] 3,532,350) 480) 518 
2,616 4! 3,168,385]1,209}1, 261 
2,046 2,036} 2,883,216] 706} 722 
2,876} 2,219) 3,581,027| 703) 727 
853 1,027) 1,453,809] 773] 865 
2,548 3,185] 2,666,183] 465) 532 
2,894 93} 2,500,639} 837) 875 
1,699 80} 2,114,484]1, 189]1, 215 
642 496 941,802} 828) 884 
2,682 909} 1,728,885} 481) 478 
227,049] 80,527/242,654,497} -| - 
299,109} 100,300/313, 701, 767 785 
301,308) 99,020)341,187, 718 852 
$91,553) 106,075|437, 734, 767 957 
431,463) 120,033/551, 853, 649 1,001 
468,043) 129, 784/624, 302,170 1,045 
385,202} 114, 543/501, 144,989 1,003 
333,156! 99,117/420, 269, 406 972 
398,390 374,212,141 939 
526,571 583,853, 225 1,109 
552,968 420,094,869 760 
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Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index 
number of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages 
advanced by 13-8 p.c. between 1917 and 1933. The details of the computation 
are given in Table 24. There was little change in real wages during the three years 
1917 to 1920, when prices were rising rapidly. During the following two years, 1921 
and 1922, when prices dropped rapidly, real wages increased by 6 p.c. From then 
until 1931 there was an almost continuous rise from year to year with the exception of 
1930. In 1931 real wages reached a maximum of 120-2 and then declined to 117-9 
in 1932 and to 113-8 in 1933. 


24.—Average Yearly Earnings and Index Numbers of Earnings and Real Wages of 
Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, 1917-33. 

Nore.—The figures of average earnings for the years 1931 to 1933 are strictly comparable with these 
for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest years— 
as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for 
periods of unemployment. (See footnote 1 to Table 4, p. 412.) 


Index Numbers. 


Average 


Amount Average 

Year. of Wages Eee Yearly Average Coat of nee Value 

al rnee Earnings. Yearly Evie F vein 

Earnings. Parnes! 

$ No. $ 

UOT Paes 5.5 hoo Pee eiareleees 420,094, 869 552, 968 760 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOLS ee ORS sree SPA, 480,949,599 547,599 878 115-5 114-0 101:3 
LOLs Lt ween eite oe vate 496,570,995 529,327 938 123-4 125-3 98-5 
IQ20 Saree TA ees Re eee oe Cees 583, 853, 225 526,571 1,109 145-9 145-2 100-4 
AYA Ie Pre nee i ee vals eee 381,910, 145 381,203 1,002 131-8 127-6 103-2 
1922 LSS rch nS et: (eee 374,212,141 398,390 939 123-6 116-8 105-8 
1923 J ees Abeer te... cee 428,731,347 446,994 959 126-1 116-8 107-9 
LO 24 ee te tinction meee ance 420,269, 406 432,273 972 127-9 114-5 111-7 
1925 AEs aoe eee ee. eee 452,958, 655 466, 602 971 127-8 116-0 110-2 
1026 jones cto n exter clone 501, 144, 989 499,745 1,003 132-0 116-8 113-0 
1927 are bs aks tee cee 531,583,250 533,450 997 131-3 115-1 114-1 
TO28 Sore eR eG Clete c 580, 428, 493 566, 780 1,024 134-8 115-6 116-5 
1929 Fee, Seen mee cr strona 624,302,170 597,827 1,045 137-5 116-8 117-7 
GSO eee nd Leelee e ceais ottecs 551, 853, 649 551,496 1,001 131-7 115-9 113-6 
LOST SPAE Sess See so oer 437, 734, 767 457,628 957 125-8 104-7 120-2 
1 KS POS ee he SP SR ert 341,187,718 400,328 852 112-1 95-1 117-9 


BUSS one nc TERT Cea eee tweens 313, 701,767 399,409 785 103-3 90-8 113-8 


Percentages of Wages and Salaries to Value of Products.—Table 25 
shows the relation between wages and salaries paid by manufacturers and the 
total net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such 
calculations, but the values out of which the wages of employees must-come in the 
long run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. 
Such added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and 
are alone available for payment of wages and salaries, of interest, rent and taxes, 
charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs, and all other overhead charges. ‘The per- 
centage of salaries was highest in the years 1921, 1922, 1924, 1931, 1932 and 1933. 
These were years in which manufacturing production was curtailed and it is probable 
that, salaried employees being a part of the organization of an industry rather than 
of its productive force, salaries were an abnormally high percentage of the lower levels 
of production then prevailing. The percentage declined with the increasing manu- 
facturing production after 1922, but in 1929 was still much higher than in 1917, 
while in 1931, 1932 and 1933, due to decreased industrial activity, the percentage 
of salaries to value added rose to 12-7, 14-1 and 13°6 respectively. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased by 37-6 p.c. in the period, 
while wage-earners decreased 27-8 p.c. (Table 18.) The percentage of wages has 
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fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees 
may be more readily adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage levels likewise 
more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. The percentage of wages 
to the values added in manufacture was thus only 3-4 p.c. lower in 1933 than in 1917. 
The percentage was highest in 1920, when, in the post-war inflation, average wages 
were highest (Table 24) and the efficiency of production lowest (Table 18). 

25.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries Paid to Total Net Value of Manufacturing 


Production, 1917-33. 
_—————————————————66660600 0 — 


Percentage— 
Value Added 
: of Total 
Year. by Processes Salaries Wages of Salaries | of Wages |Salaries and 
of Paid. Paid. te Val Val Ww 
Manelaciura. o Value to Value ages 
Added. Added. to Value 
Added 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 

URE eet otehs Sere egies 4 1,332, 180, 767 89,287,158} 420,094,869 6-7 31-5 38-2 
LOTR ene gS oot fc «soos 1,460,723,777) 101,507,889] 480,949,599 6-9 32-9 39-8 
ya! aah, Fae aa Bia! 1,509,870,745} 121,892,144] 496,570,995 8-1 32-9 41-0 
LOU re ate cmc tereer ate 1,686,978, 408 148, 267,360 583, 853, 225 8-8 34-6 43-4 
NO caeir sc taunt Scien sec 1,209, 143,344 136, 874, 992 381,910, 145 11-3 31-6 42-9 
|! agi, Sue in hermes 1,198,434,407 136,219,171 374,212,141 11-4 31-2 42-6 
LAE We diets 9) 5 28 5 aa 1,311,025,375| 142,788,681] 428,731,347 10-9 aU | 43-6 
7 KS )LE Gein Cele ke ee a 1,256, 643,901 139, 614, 639 420, 269, 406 11-1 33-4 44-5 
[RE AAs te ek See ae BUM Domed 1,360,879,907) 143,056,516) 452,958,655 10-5 33-3 43-8 
Lie 7d Hiets “tink pits ala pa einen 1,492, 645,039 152,705,944 501, 144, 989} - 10-2 33-6 43-8 
OD Teter. Pos a9 wee: 1,635, 923, 936 162,348,978 531, 583, 250 9-9 32-5 42-4 
LOD ecmres cuetics eae wens 1,819,046,025} 174,770,879} 580,428,493 9-7 31-9 41-6 
LUE Ree tank fe & co a 1, 997,350,365 188, 747,672 624,302,170 9-5 31-3 40-8 
POSOLR.. hilo oben eee 1, 761, 986, 726 184,239,117 551, 853, 649 10-5 31-3 41-8 
MOOT Sate n sce ec wet 1,474,581, 851 186, 810, 794 437,734, 767 12-7 29-7 42-4 
ES ges 2 Ue a 1,170,225, 872 164, 695, 605 341, 187, 718 14-1 29-1 43-2 
HOSS een tO ee ee 1,117,659,273] 151,860,323] 313,701,767 13-6 28-1 41-7 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


A modern characteristic of industry in all industrial countries has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utilization 
of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while the im- 
provements in transportation have widened the market. 

The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital equip- 
ment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of 
machinery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased production con- 
currently with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure has to 
be adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those 
which handle expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger scale. Both 
measures are subject to two limitations: first, they depend on the fluctuation of 
business activity and the demand of the consumer; second, over any lengthy period 
of time there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from changes in the method 
of the census. Since 1932, for example, due to the difficulty of eliminating duplica- 
tion in the value of production in central electric stations, as well as the difficulty 
of apportioning the capital investment as between different cities, it has been found 
necessary to exclude figures for central electric stations in showing statistics of size 
of establishment as well as statistics of cities and towns. 

Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
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the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufac- 
turing establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. 
In 1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over a million dollars 
dropped again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954 or 53 p.c. of 
the total. Due to the elimination of central electric stations, the figures for 1982 
and 1933 are not directly comparable with those for 1929 or 1922. 


26.—Manufacturing Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1922, 1929, 
1932 and 1933. 


1929.1 
Group of Gross Values. FMS = Total pa epee - Total rtd 
aaaeitae roduction. dastions + mente? roduction. ation: 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Viger $25,000. en ws ocdepee 2006s 14,978] 114,205,770] _7,625|| 14,024] 106,735,470] 7,611 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000... 2,401]  85,075,807|  35,433l/ 2,802] 99,529,725] 35,521 
50,000 “ 100,000... 1,793] 129,320,947] 72,125] 2,209] 156,308,744] 70,760 
100,000“ 200,000... 1,355] 191,675,689} 141,458] 1,688] 237,532,492} 140,718 
200,000“ 500,000... 1,078} 330,533,712} 306,617] 1,519] 504,218,217| 331,941. 
500,000 1,000,000... 516| 363,341,076} 704,149] 636] 443,597,677 697,481 
1,000,000 “ 5,000,000... 364] 692,463,530] 1,902,372 601| 1,217,866, 089] 2,026,400 
5,000,000 and over.........2eee ee 56| 575,592, 599/10, 278, 439 118] 1,298, 198, 865/11, 001, 685 
Totalst f3.0.3..).2t 22,541! 2,482,209,130| 110,119] 23,597! 4,063,987,279| 172,275 
1932.2 1933.2 
Beret oe Ay) No. $ . § No. $ $ 

nder $25,000.............-..-...++. 16,517| 113,016,263}  6,824|| 17,275} 107,554,910] 6,226 
$ 25,000 but under$ 50,000... 2,298] 81,724,131] 35,563] 2,336] 82,752,020] 35,424 
SPL LL Sti Ste aiaen 1,734| 123,340,738] 71,130] 1,726] 122,743,038} 71,114 
I a 200, 000..... 1,273] 179,593,314] 141,078 1,185} 167,331,401] 141,207 
oo: OOO aa 500,000... 945) 292,404,734] 309,421 952) 295,164,250) 310,046 
a Ue 1,000, 000..... 415| 291,064,747| 701,360] 378 264,725,242} 700,331 
1,000, 000 5,000, 000..... 287| 582,662, 752| 2,030, 183 302| 602,315,286] 1,994,421 
5,000,000 and over.............+4-, 42| 333,967,643] 7,951,610 37| 326,729, 619| 8,830,530 
TOtals)). cere se) ee ee 23,511| 1,997,774,322|  84,971l| 24,191| 1,969,315,766| 81,448 


1 The value of production in 1929 shown above is greater in the aggregate by $34,615,939 than the value 
of production shown in the other tables of this report. This is due to the elimination from the other tables 
of the value of electric energy purchased by central electric stations from other generating plants for dis- 
tribution to local consumers. For the reporting plant, however, the cost of such power is regarded as the 
cost of materials. This-necessarily involves a duplication in the value of production which it is impossible 
to make compensation for as between the groups. 2 The figures for 1932 and 1933 do not include 
central electric stations. 


27.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Pro- 
ducts, with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1933. 


Nore.—The figures in this table do not include central electric stations. 


Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 

Group of Gross Values. Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- Production. lish- Production. lish- Production. 

ments. ments. ments. 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Under $25,00075. oi s.2sce & 229 1,403, 625 1,110 5,103, 899 622 3,570, 054 
$ 25,000 to $ 50,000. 13 477,276 75 2,637, 942 46 1,482,025 
50,000 “« 100,000. 6 442,766 47 3,242,071 38 2,786,511 
100,000 “ 200,000. 3 479,492 at) 4,756,173 25 3,478, 617 
200, 000 ef 500,000. - 18 5,353, 845 18 5,619,014 
8 5,610,313 5 3,499, 774 


1,000,000 “ 5,000,000. Es 
5,000,000 and over......... - 


Totals 20. sees 201 2,803,159 1,300 48, 437,993 763) = 41,672,999 


500,000 “ 1,000,000. “ 
fn 7 21,733,750 9] 21,237,004 
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27.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Pro- 
ducts with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1933—concluded. 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
f : Estab- Estab- Estab- 
Group of (rose Values lish- Production. lish- Production. lish- Production. 
ments. ments ments 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Winder $25,000.52... 00< os eae: 6, 081 31,865,039 6, 262 47,144, 733 689 4,426,380 
$- 25,000 to $ 50,000 600 21,407,152 1,140 40, 264,399 114 4,057,496 
BO, 000) 100, 000 417 29,213,404 889 63, 646, 221 92 6,371,578 
TO0;000"- “< 200, 000 330 46,331,533 583 82, 883, 886 66 9,599,155 
200,000 “ 500, 000 294 89, 942, 888 477 149, 149,478 41 12,426,120 
500,000 “ 1,000,000. 110 76,504, 862 193 136,078, 990 20 14,922,397 
1,000,000 ‘“ 5,000,000. 92 202,032,932 151 283, 841,352}]\ 12 33. 397.359 
5,000,000 and over......... sis, 248, 985 16] 161,907, 705} wee 

NG talswxd Ae ote 7,937 608,546, 795 9,711 964, 916, 764 1,034 85,200, 485 
Saskatchewan. Alberta. ___ British Columbia. _ 
ncerS25.000.:..4. 829. oa te 531 2,696,393 679 4,147,585 1,072 7,197,202 
$ 25,000 to $ 50,000. 69 2,445, 426 96 3,305,363 183 6,674,941 
50,000 “ 100,000. 47 3,450,273 53 3, 795,257 137 9,794,957 
100,000 “ 200, 000 23 3,165,654 24 3,203,201 96 13,433, 690 
200,000 “ 500, 000 12 4,241,870 17 5,463,719 75 22,967,316 
500,000 “ 1,000,000. 3 2,012,588 15 9,910, 888 24 16,185,430 
1,000,000 ‘“ 5,000,000. 5 13, 950,413 11 20,350, 767 19 30,675,388 
5,000,000 and over......... =i - - - 4 28,669, 250 
otalsy. '.2 2... cccton 690 31,962,617 895 50,176,780 1,610 135,598,174 


Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
1923, establishments employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the 
total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 it had increased 
to 27-3 p.c. of the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration of production 
into larger units. This tendency, however, was checked by the depression, the per- 
centage having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 (central electric stations included). The 
same also holds true for all establishments employing 100 hands and over. In 
1923 they employed 58-5 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 61-9 p.c., and in 1932, 55-7 p.c. 


28.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped Accord- 
ing to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923, 1929, 1932 and 1933. - ~ 


Notg.—The total employees for 1932 and 1933, exclusive of central electric stations, exceed the totals 
shown elsewhere in this report because contract workers in the salmon canneries of British Columbia and 
other provinces are included here but excluded elsewhere. 


1923. 1929. 
Group. Establish- Average || Establish- Average 
ments. Employees. Employed. ments. Employees. Employed. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Fewer than 5 employees..... 13,156 23,632 1-7 12,273 30,446 2-5 
5 to 20 employees........ 5,310 53, 852 10-1 6,160 62,310 10-1 
21..** 50 OM Mas, Se ysreteie 2,093 67,408 32-2 32-4 
51. ** 100 tn Na 1,031 73,449 71-2 71-5 
101 “ 200 TS 5 I 566 79,737 40-8 39-5 
201 “ 500 Pat Weegee mtiee’ 374 115,585 : ‘ 
BULAN GIOWOR: 425% Soc. os sine > 112° 112,447 : 
Totals and Averages.... 22, 642 526,110 
1932.1 
Fewer than 5 employees..... 14,077 25,870 
._ 5to 20 employees........ 5,525 54,559 
21s. :<50 Fe > RE PIE 4 1,987 64,210 
51, 100 Se eames Brctavencts 933 66, 295 . 
101 “ 200 Sorte IP cae Wea 564 78,109 . : 
201 “ 500 SS Cpe Ee 318 95,041 . : 
BOL ANCOVEE. tec c.cy cies cio sei 107 99,088 826-1 107 99,291 927-9 
Totals and Averages.... 23,511 483,172 20-5 24,191 482,971 19-9 


1 Exclusive of central electric stations. 
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29.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by Provinces, and 
Average Number of Employees per Establishment, 1933. 


Nore.—See headnote to Table 28, p. 461. 


Under 5 501 
Province and Item. Employ-| 5-20. | 21-50. | 51-100. | 101-200.| 201-500.) and | Total. 
ees. | Over. 

Prince Edward Island— 

Histabhsh ments... .<csclisms sie 196 49 6 - - - - 251 

SNIPLOVEES ea. sess cs cles Seles 375 430 209 - = - - 1,014 

Averages per establishment.... 1-9 8-7 34-8 - - - - 4-0 
Nova Scotia— 

Fistablishments:. «4. -&«s» «se 902 293 i) i 24 9 11 ~ 1,300 

Ful PIOVEOCS. +o s.ccce 5.6 « cieatete stoic 1,606; |. 2, (Odie ele GoDnle lit20)| sol clan oacon - 12,550 

Averages per establishment.... 1-7 9-0 32-1 71-6 | 1384-8] 299-1 - 9-6 
New Brunswick— 

Hista blishm ents....... 2. seekr.cderas 473 208 48 19 9 8 3 763 

EMploy cesta eee 892°} 1,798 | 1,498 |- 1,352] 1,174] 2;517) 2,338 | 11,564 
jae per establishment.... 1-8 8-8 31-2 71-1] 180-4 | 3814-3] 779-3 15-1 

uebec— 

Hstablishments<+... sce eee 6,219) 15542 595 263 162 113 43 7,937 

HIM ployees 2s web Weel 8,667 | 15,522 | 18,966 | 18,951 | 22,354 | 35,407 | 40,430 | 160,297 
acer per establishment.... 1-6 10-0 31:8 72-0 | 187-9 | 318-3} 940-2 20-1 

ntario— 

Hstablishiments.<: .<.-.esesles o. 5,196 | 2,649 921 462 284 148 51 9,711 

Himployeesetac.. «cs. secs 10,283 | 26,224 | 30,0838 | 32,617 | 40,080 | 44,084 | 45,659 | 229, 030- 

Averages per establishment.... 1-9 9-8 32-6 70-5 | 141-1] 297-8} 895-2 23-5 > 
Manitoba— 

Establishments..............6. 577 286 92 46 25 4 4 1,034 

FGM pPLOV CES msevae---aevors eaters eee 1,022 | 2,869 | 38,141] 3,188] 3,496} 1,333 | 4,680] 19,729 

Averages per establishment.... 1-1 10-0 34-1 69-3 139-8 | 333-2 | 1,170-0 19-1 
Saskatchewan— 

Hstablishmentste... 402 <esees 498 133 45 8 6 - - 690 

Wmployees. cece cee eect 935 1,142 1,381 574 1,026 - - 5,058 

Averages per establishment.... 1-8 8-5 30-6 CEO - - 7-3 
Alberta— 

Hstablishments..............6. 624 190 41 23 10 7 - 895 

Employees: 5 se 0 ieee 1,200 | 1,797 | 1,331 | 1,647] 1,508] 2,839 - 10,322 

Averages per establishment.. 1-9 9-4 32-4 71-6 | 150-8} 405-5 - 11-5 
British Columbia— 

Establishments............ alee 807 491 147 95 49 17 4 1,610 

Bim ploveesicecce-sitae oles rere 1,557 .| 4,939 | 4,652] 6,566} 6,257] 4,861 | 4,575 | 33,407 

Averages per establishment. case 1-9! 10-06 31-6 69-1 1 127-6 1 285-9 | 1,143-7 20:7 


Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries.—Table 30 
shows the degree of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. 
Concentration is extremely marked in the case of non-ferrous metal smelting, pet- 
roleum products, cotton yarn and cloth and pulp and paper, whereas in the case of 
’ butter and cheese, bread and other bakery products, women’s factory clothing and 
printing and publishing the degree of concentration is but moderate. With regard to 
flour and feed mills, concentration is marked in the case of flour mills, but the small 
size of the average feed mill offsets this for the industry treated as a whole. The 
following statement shows the percentage of the total production of each industry 
which was produced by establishments with a production of over $1,000,000 in 1933. 


Establish- Percentage 


ments of Total P ore 
Industry. Bene ns be ar Production 
of $1,000,000 in the mG 
and Over. Industry. bata aie 
No. p.c. p.c. 
Pulp andipa pera acts nee bic oc SEIS NE a hoe eee eae 37 39 83 
INon-ferrousimetalsmel tings: -....0 0. cteectins on aeeeieteioasewe 15 100 100 
Slaughtering and-meatipackine: | .\.1-. ae aeons. cite ae iniote ale the 24 18 85 
Flourrangd: {eedimllsies oh eee css. o« de cer dott iaele a Aen alee oe 16 1 58 
Butter and Gheesewsser stra l eon wie es teers lte Se 8 0-3 16 
Petroleum productsssereisesetter eer eee ee ee ee 13 28 91 
Bread and. otherbakery products... ..4.a.0d¢..0s. cote eseen- 4 0-1 12 
Cotton yarniand clothes acter rn ae 20 54 88 
Printingland.publishing s.,-y ect ee noes oc cleo icine 12 2 46 


Clothing Hactoryswonien-s= eee ee eee 2 0-4 - 
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30.—Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries, Grouped According 
to the Gross Value of Products, and the Number of Persons Employed, 1933. 


Won- Slaught- 


Pul Flour Butter 
Group and Item. an: Ferrous Mont and att 
Paper. | Smelting. Packing. Feed Cheese. 
Gross VALUE oF Propucts. 

Under $25, 000— Establishments... No. = 36 978 2,059 
Production....... $ 24, 730 - 391,020} 9,420,088]13, 822,813 

$25,000 to  $50,000—Establishments... No. - 20 227 291 
Production....... $ 246,767 - 749,942] 7,622,088/10,360, 770 

50,000 “ 100,000—Establishments... No. ~ 66 203 
Production....... $ 380,395 - 1,432,932) 4,382,690)14, 569, 732 

100,000 “  200,000—Establishments... No. - 15 15 91 
Production....... $ 1,004, 035 - | 2,092,327) 2,063, 443|12,518, 460 

200,000 “ 500,000—Establishments...No. - 18 30 
Production....... $ 7,517,170 - | 2,368,455) 5,870,121) 8,340,277 

500,000 “ 1,000,000—Establishments...No. 14 - 10 8 11 
Production....... $ | 11,588,780 - | 7,093,180] 5,709,704] 7,904,551 

1,000,000 “ 5,000,000—Establishments... No. 34 6 20 13 8 
Production....... $ 82,060,061] 8,568,0354] 38,171,955] 31,399, 682 12,879, 284 

5,000,000 atid over— Establishments... No. 3 9 4 3 - 
Production....... $ 20, 593, 554] 91,993,262 | 40,066,326] 16,854, 283 - 

NuMBER oF Persons EMPLOYED. 

Under 5— Establishments... No. - - 42 1,215 2,309 
Employees....... oF ~ - 87 1,725 3,894 
5to 20— Establishments... “ 9 - 45 83 309 

- Employees....... a 112 - 449 667 2; 713 

21“ 50— Establishments... “ 15 - 16 12 45 
Employees....... ss 576 - 474 430 1,476 

51 “ 100— Establishments... “ 13 - 9 6 15 
Employees....... ne 901 - 731 408 929 

101 “ 200— Establishments... “ 17 5 12 9 6 
Employees....... ce 2,679 5877 1,718 1,293 886 

201 “ 500— Establishments... “ 25 7 7 3 9 
Employees....... a! 8,107 1,945 2,486 947 3, 2475 

501 and over— Establishments... “ 16 3 4 - = 
Employees....... . 11, 662 4,031 3,344 - - 

Bread and| Cotton Printing | Women’s 

Petroleum Bakery | Yarn and and Factory 

Products. | Products.| Cloth. |Publishing.| Clothing. 

Gross VALUE oF Propucts. 
Under $25,000— Establishments... No. 6 2,784 - 604 1 

Production....... $ 62,117 | 18, 452, 199 - | 3,517,641] 2,120,959 

$25,000 to $50,000—Establishments... No. 9 155 - 43 129 
Production....... $ 311,875 | 5,304,223 - | 1,506,729] 4,621,723 

50,000 “  100,000—Establishments...No. 5 78 5 41 108 
Production....... $ 341,639 | 5,397,484 155,534 | 2,953,810) 7,696,995 

100,000 “  200,000—Establishments...No. 6 20 - 36 fa 
Production....... $ 817,189 | 2,847,158 -— | 5,194, 642] 10,435,124 

200,000 “ ~ 500,000—Establishments...No. 4 24 8 22 ot 
Production....... $ 1,462,116 | 7,631,099 | 2,310,942] 6,676, 112] 10,270, 668 

500,000 “ 1,000,000—Establishments... No. 4 8 6 10 10 
Production....... $ 2,704,971 | 5,463,965 | 3,848,689 | 7,339,746] 9,390, 4142 

1,000,000 “ 5,000,000—Establishments... No. 9 4 20 12 ~ 
Production.......; $ | 29,006,443 | 6,148,034 |44, 864, 4633] 23, 623,288 - 

5,000,000 and over— Establishments... No. 4 - - - - 
Production....... $ |35,561,965 = - - - 

NuMBER or Persons EmMPLoYeEnD. 

Under 5— Establishments... No. 11 2,386 - 453 72 
Employees....... wy 29 4,708 = 953 180 

5to 20— Establishments... “ 18 580 - 188 280 
Employees....... Hy 201 4,790 - 1,766 3,345 

21 oer O) Establishments... “ 5 62 4 67 121 
Employees....... § 175 1,774 : 1268 2,316 3,914 

51 “ 100— Establishments... “ 3 23 3 24 43 
Employees....... oe 249 1,584 242 1,690 2,924 

101 “ 200— Establishments... “ 5 15 4 20 19 
Employees....... < 729 2,226 774 2,812 2,476 

201 “ 500— Establishments... “ 5 7K 12 12 5 
Employees....... ns 3, 2455 2,395 4,155 3,780 2, 4256 

501 and over— Establishments... “ ~ - 11 - 
Employees....... - ~ - 10,798 2,647 - 
_ 1 Includes 1 establishment with a production of $100,000 to $200,000. 2 Includes 2 establishments 
with a production of $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 3Includes 1 establishment with a production of over 
$5,000,000. * Includes 1 establishment with a production of $500,000 to $1,000,000. 5 Includes 
2 establishments with over 500 employees. § Includes 1 establishment with over 500 employees. 


7 Includes 1 establishment with 21 to 50 employees. 8 Includes 1 establishment with 5 to 20 employees. 
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Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 

Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is a 
very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is increasingly dependent on the power equipment. Increases and 
decreases in productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of 
temporary fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital invest- 
ments, values of products, ete. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depres- 
‘sions, but over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 

Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are treated in Table 31 separately from the other groups of industries. 
Internal combustion engines include all gasolene engines, gas engines (natural, 
coal, and producer gas), and diesel and semi-diesel or other engines which produce 
power by burning the fuel in the cylinder. 

The rapid increase in the development of power in Canada and in its utilization 
in manufacturing industries is illustrated by the summary figures for the years 1921 
to 1933 in Table 31. The table is divided into two parts, the first showing manu- 
facturing industries exclusive of central electric stations and the second showing 
central electric stations only. The abundance of readily available water power in 
many parts of Canada, facilitating the development of low-cost hydro-electric 
power, has, no doubt, played a large part in this rapid growth. Of the total primary 
power increase of 5,150,159 h.p., inclusive of central electric stations, in the 13 years, 
no less than 4,644,827 h.p. or 90 p.c. was in water power. However, some sections 
of Canada are not so well provided with water-power resources and chiefly in such 
sections primary power derived from steam engines and turbines and internal 
combustion engines has also increased rapidly during the period covered. In the 
provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, primary 
power produced from fuels exceeded that from water in 1933. The total installation 
of electric motors increased 2,159,930 h.p., or 213 p.c. in the 13 years covered, by 
far the greatest part of this increase being in motors operated by power purchased 
from central electric stations. 

Comparisons with the data for 1921 show an increase in 1933 of 5,150,159 h.p. 
or 164 p.c. in the total primary power equipment in all manufacturing establish- 
ments, including central electric stations, by far the largest increase amounting to 
4,698,156 h.p., being in central electric stations. Of this increase in central electric 
stations, water-power development accounted for 4,479,640 h.p., while steam power 
installed increased by 198,262 h.p. and internal combustion engines increased by 
20,254 h.p. Provinces with large water-power developments show the greatest 
increases in primary power. For all manufacturing industries, including central 
electric stations, the province of Quebec led with an increase of 2,486,382 h.p. 
during the period under review. Ontario came second with an increase Of lnala, Gee 
h.p., British Columbia third with an increase of 470,459 h.p., Manitoba fourth with 
382, 153 h.p., Nova Scotia fifth with 184,515 h.p., New Brunswick sixth with 140,422, ~ 
etc. In the utilization of hydraulic power, Quebec exceeded Ontario for the first 
time in 1925. In 1927 Quebec exceeded Ontario or any other province in the total 
of installed primary power from all sources and has been the leading province since 
then, largely owing to its extensive water-power resources, 93 p.c. of its primary 
power in 1933 being derived from water. 
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31.—Totals for Canada of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries other 
than Central Electric Stations and in Central Electric Stations, 1921-33, with 
Details by Provinces and Groups of Industries for 1933. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (EXCLUSIVE OF CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS). 


Primary Power. Electric Motors. 
Pesviene 7a Operated by— = Sidon 
or Steam | Internal ene Total || Total Equip- 
Group. Pisa oer sh iC onsieeled ‘dee sev eee ia 
Turbines.| Engines. | "ope | *OWer- || Gaased | ated | Motors. | pioyed 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Totals, 1921...| 495,534 37,696} 492,508) 1,025,738 - — | 1,014,216 - 
Totals, 1922...) 554,141 70,271| 578,795) 1,203,207 - — | 1,162,649 - 
Totals, 1923...| 554,191 46,829} 587,191] 1,188,211] 958,692] 357,136] 1,315,828] 2,146,903 
Totals, 1924... 652, 913 54,250 575,189) 1,282,352] 1,256,183 398,901) 1,654,184! 2,538,535 
Totals, 1925... 686, 425 57,247 596,738) 1,340,416] 1,547,754). 434,678 1,982, 432 2,888, 164 
Totals, 1926... 704,158 56,128 603,628) 1,363,914) 1,770,334) 392,322) 2,162, 656|| 3,134,248 
Totals, 1927...| 718,157 57,143} 587,595) 1,362,895] 1,924,687] 386,555] 2,311,242] 3,287,582 
Totals, 1928... 736, 996 58, 806 657,253) 1,453,055) 2,139,129 457,565| 2,596, 694) 3,592,184 
Totals, 1929...| 768,141 60,654; 645,500) 1,474,295] 2,393,684) 496,036) 2,889, 720] 3,867,979 
Totals, 1930... 799,041 65, 636 668,220) 1,532,891) 2,518, 853 478,548) 2,997,401! 4,051, 744 
Totals, 1931...; 786,307 73,401} 667,558) 1,527,266] 2,587,411) 539,800) 3,127, 211|| 4,114,677 
Totais, 1932...| 741,486 68,554; 653,216) 1,463,256] 2,694,164) 516,157) 3,210,321] 4,157,420 
Province, 1933. 
Pot island..~.... 1,180 443 1,199 2,822 699 5 704 3,521 
Nova Scotia....... 92,066 4,275 11,559 107,900 93,119 9,196 102,315 201,019 
New Brunswick... 60,433 2,933 21,327 84, 693 94,489 44,071 138,560) 179,182 
Quebec Renes Cae os 175,107 13,899 252,124 441,130) 1,051,489 91,512) 1,143,001) 1,492,619 
Geass | AR) Abas) MT ts ome ae ms a a a 
SNItODS, co 2.5. sos - ; ; , > 90,391 
oes mee eH ei 
TGR saces t deis wets ’ ’ ’ ’ ? ’ ’ 
B.C. and Yukon..| 112,024 5,792) 128,721) 241,537] 211,436] 116,506] 327,942) 452,973 
Totals, 1933...) 743,433 76,613) 657,695] 1,477,741) 2,671,440] 502,706 3,174, 146 4,149,181 
GROUP OF (MSH 5 ERs ey ames eis boar: oe Fee aa ees. gees. 


Inpusrrigs, 1933. 
Vegetable products 58,573 19,267 36,967; 114,807) 211,859 25,983} 237,842] 326,666 


Animal products... 26, 607 5,062 1,415 33, 084 78,951 1,869 80,820) 112,035 
Textile products... 23,613 2,227 32,842 58,682) 157,225 18,587} 175,812! 215,907 
Wood and paper... 401,809 19,775} 498,562| 920,146] 1,114,966) 343,928] 1,458,894) 2,035,112 
Tron products..... 148,101 22,595 4,363] 175,059) 453,021 68,413] 521,434) 628,080 
Non-ferrous metals 26, 956 428 69, 610 96,9941 337,587 21,833} 359,420] 434,581 
Non-metallies..... 30,475 5,825 5,386 41,686) 177,926 13,623} 191,549] 219,612 
Chemicals......... 17,491 330 8,465 26,286 84,587 8,450 93,037] 110,873 
Miscellaneous...... 9,808 1,104 85 10, 997 55,318 20 55,338 66,315 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. 


Totals, 1921...| 269,191 15,871} 1,826,357] 2,111, 418 = = — || 2,111,419 
Totals, 1922...| 279,615 16,751} 2,112,289) 2,408, 655 = 3 — || 2,408, 655 
Totals, 1923...| 273,679 17,191) 2,282,547| 2,573,417 = = — || 2,573,417 
Totals, 1924...| 291,354 18,241) 2,707,957) 3,017,552 = = — | 3,017,552 
Totals, 1925...| 306,491 20,188) 3,416,018) 3,742,697 = = — || 3,742,697 
Totals, 1926...) 314,377 22,426) 3,609,385] 3,946, 188 = = — || 3,946,188 
Totals, 1927...| 320,774 22,610) 3,975,012) 4,318,396 = 5 - || 4,318,396 
Totals, 1928...) 316,311 25,058] 4,445,531) 4,786,906 = = — || 4,786, 900 
Totals, 1929...) 347,641 30,875] 4,718,927) 5,097, 443 = = — || 5,097,443 
Totals, 1930...] 393,990 34,462) 5,144,109) 5,572,561 = ee - | 5,572,561 
Totals, 1931...| 433,728 34,753) 5,422,319] 5,890,800 = = — || 5,890,800 
Totals, 1932...) 456,674 35,600) 6,036,259) 6,528,533 = = — | 6,528,538 
PROVINCE, 1933. 
P.E. Island........ 4,248 980 464 5,692 = = = 5, 692 
Nova Scotia.......] 73,101 1,184] 81,616] 155,901 - - -|} 155,901 
New Brunswick...| 30,315 1,170} 105,485] 136,970 ~ ~ - || 136,970 
Quebec............ 42, 620 233| 3,048, 405| 3,091,258 - - — || 3,091, 258 
Ontario. 3. 40,168} 3,301] 2,003,426] 2,046,895 - - — || 2,046, 895 
Manitoba.......... 33,581 2,710} 436,925) 473,216 = = -|| 473,216 
Saskatchewan..... 117,630) . 17,768 z 135,398 * = is 135,398 
Alberta.......3...5 76,989} 4,630} 69,520] 151, 139 ~ - -|| 151,139 
B.C. and Yukon...| 48, 801 4,149] 560,156] 613,106 - - -|| 613,106 
Totals, 1933...| 467,453; 36,125] 6,305,997| 6,809,575 - es - 1 6,809,575 
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Fuel and Electricity.—Fuel and electricity consumed by the manufacturing 
industries of Canada in 1933 was valued at $69,399,823. Of this amount $36,059,823 
was for fuel and $33,340,000 for electric power. The fuel used in industrial estab- 
lishments in 1933 included 3,878,795 tons of bituminous coal valued at $19,898,280, 
constituting 55-2 p.c. of the total fuel cost. The other chief fuels in order of value 
were: fuel oil comprising 13-7 p.c.; gas (principally manufactured gas) 13-5 p.c.; 
wood 4:7 p.c.; coke 4:4 p.c.; and anthracite coal 3-1 p.c. Out of-a fuel account of 
about $36,000,000, Ontario expended $17,492,991 or 48-6 p.c. of the total. The 
manufacturing plants of Quebec expended $8,982,890, British Columbia $2,203,161 
and Nova Scotia $2,150,172. . 


The groups of industries in which fuel was most extensively used in 1933 were: 
wood and paper $7,568,649, non-metallic minerals $7,414,609, vegetable products 
$5,430,639 and iron and steel products $5,218,209. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The most important industries where heat is ° 
applied directly to materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation 
are foundries and machine shops, blast furnaces and steel mills, smelting plants, 
brick-, tile-, lime-, and cement-making, petroleum refining and the glass industry. 
In such industries as the manufacture of coke and gas the coal used as a material 
which enters into the actual composition of the product is not treated as a fuel but as 
a raw material and is not, therefore, included in the figures of Table 32. 


The total annual expenditure on fuel decreased by $15,581,089 or 30-2 p.c. in 
the twelve years 1921-33 covered by the summary figures in Table 32. During this 
period prices of fuel generally have declined; thus, with a decrease of 5-4 p.c. in the 
quantity of bituminous coal used, the value decreased 42-7 p.c. 


The wood and paper products group is the largest user of electric power, the 
consumption in 1933 being valued at $14,883,399 or 44-7 p.c. of the total cost of 
power used by all manufacturing industries. The iron and steel group ranks second 
with only 10-1 p.c. of the total. Other principal users were non-ferrous metals, 
vegetable products and textiles. 


In the provinces of Quebec and British Columbia, the cost of electricity exceeds 
that of fuel. For Quebec, which is the largest user of electrical power, the electricity 
used was $14,725,277 as against $8,982,890 for fuel, while in British Columbia 
electric power totalled $2,609,056 and fuel $2,203,161. Ontario, which ranks second 
as a user of electrical energy, expended $12,055,377 for electricity and $17,492,991 © 
for fuel. 


At the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, held in Ottawa, 
Sept. 13 to Oct. 9, 1935, Canadian representatives agreed with those of the United 
Kingdom and other British countries that fuel and power used in manufacture 
should be logically regarded as a material of production and their cost, therefore, 
should be deducted from the gross in arriving at the net value of production. This 
procedure has been followed in the compilation of manufacturing statistics for 1934, 
but has not as yet been carried back to earlier years. 
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468 MANUFACTURES 


Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
Fast, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the 
West the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are 
rapidly increasing there also. 


Table 33, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec such cities and towns account for about 86 p.c. of the total, while in British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island, where sawmilling, fish-packing, and dairying 
are leading industries, the proportion falls to 51 p.c. and 40 p.c. respectively. 1n the 
Prairie Provinces manufacturing is largely confined to a few large urban centres. 


33.—Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities 
and Towns as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1933. 


Norsg.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
35, since, in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information in Table 35 without dis- 
closing the operations of individual establishments. The statistics in this table do not include central 


electric stations. 


er Establish- 
Cities Total : 
and Towns aml Production pradee he 
witha | “in'Citieg | _ in Cities and Towns 
Boe 5 Gross and Towns and Towns Total as a Paes 
vince. roduction Prodsain Producing Production. conitseror 
of over over : ed Total Fess 
$1,000,000 211,000,000" }2) 94,000,000 duction 
each. each. each. 3 
No No. $ $ p.c 
Prince Edward Island............... i 37 1,230,566 2,803,159 43-9 
Nova Scotia. E sarciere ektahe ease sine ee 7 220 36,404, 657 48,437, 993 75-2 
New, brunswick... celeste 8 221 30, 796, 898 41,672,999 73°9 
QUsbO0 sss aces ee cts tenes ae ees 42 3,364] 530,369,325) 608,546,795 87-2 
ORG AP IO iS arte Saeiek Aaa dont ea 93 6,069} 887,922,521] 964,916, 764 92-0 
MANICO Data ccracrde sce mess reverie inmate 4 655 78, 667, 736 85,200,485 92-4 
pba ee Laas ir ere Riera os ane ates oi ; ae 26,503, 864 31,962, a 82-9 
AUDOriB@eaccttce ste tere tetetate a nc emt eee 3 41,557,210 50,176, 780 82-8 
British: Colm biassecsei i... eee i 1,010 74,227,567| 135,598,174 54-7 
Canada sti oc. ok: 171 12,168] 1, 707,680,344) 1,969,315, 766 86-7 


The five chief manufacturing cities of Canada are Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Statistics showing the trend of production in these 
cities during the latest five years for which the figures are available are given in 
Table 34. According to the Census of 1931, Hamilton was proportionately the most 
largely dependent of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. of its 
gainfully occupied population was employed in manufacturing, as compared with 
28 p.c. in Toronto, 27 p.c. in Montreal, 18 p.c. in Winnipeg and 16 p.c. in Vancouver. 


Thirteen other important cities with a gross production of manufactured goods 
of over $15,000,000 in 1933 were as follows, in descending order of the value of their 
products: Montreal East, London, Kitchener, Quebec, Port Colborne, Sarnia, Calgary, 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Walkerville, Three Rivers, East Windsor and Peterborough. 
Statistics of manufactures of cities and towns with a gross production of $1,000,000 
and over and with three or more establishments are given for 1933 in Table 35. 
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34.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Five Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1929-34. 
Norr.—For comparable figures for 1922-28, see p. 467 of the 1933 Year Book. Statistics for 1932-34 
do not include central electric stations. 


eee 
—_—_—_—ear——rorowowwnjWobo.wwws0——0—@$@ODs“*$R0O SOOO 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City and Year. lish- Capital. 1 roa and of fo) 
ments Prov ees Wages Materials.! Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Montrealhes.< 5 sinc 1929} 1,818) 495,081,057] 104,330} 125,501,945] 293,927,832 598, 832, 894 
1930 1,825 485,332,181} 98,905 115, 753,191 250, 718,415 532,404, 756 
1932 2,088 363,851,307] 78,633 80, 734, 197 147,093, 263 310,502,225 
1933 2,226 363,342,078} 80,212 74,150, 933 148,504,215 300, 636,197 
1934 2,360 373,098,770) 88,131 84, 228, 834 185, 459, 720 361, 058, 212 
MOLGNGO. = s5c5.50 1929 2, 200 549,328,334] 102,406 133, 722,929 304, 208, 614 593, 253,569 
1930 2,320 524,161,983} 94,745 121,221,281 253,974,080 521,540, 080 
1932 2,370 417,748,359] 76,652 88,204,053 147,910,861 323,326, 758 
1933 2,604 388,995,096} 75,645 80,855, 883 146, 286,472 308, 983,639 
1934} 2,627} 392,080,083] 81,629 89,569,170) 174,820,861] | 357,706,747 
Hamilton,..:.:..; 1929 416 221,427,642) 35,375 47,535, 648 94,404, 240 197,949,081 
1930 439 214,227,256) 31,053 39,661, 672 75, 785, 992 166,910,535 
1932 445 176,981,408} 21,733 23,378,011 34,372,679 83,068, 855 
1933 469 171,625,714] 21,524 21,523,337 35,672,272 83,530,255 
1934 494] 174,755,759) 24,072 25,772,958 44,548,853] 100,272,872 
Winnipeg.......... 1929 501 125,321,028] 19,150 25,216, 832 55,116, 644 109,320, 746 
1930 519 123,781,546] 19,749 25,844,816 45,720,081 94,407,201 
1932 559 70,201,107} 16,119 17,426,358 26,989,727 56,415, 286 
1933 600 73,886,398] 15,336 15,155,537 28,355, 612 59, 287, 280 
1934 612 75,513,530] 15,745 15,985, 206 31, 761,326 60, 860, 444 
Vancouver........ 1929 639 129,078,372} 16,663 21,882,312 50,933, 163 99,646,413 
1930 681 128,684,902} 16,068 20,874,524 45,730,258 90,975,000 
1932 717 78,670,170} 11,851 12,506, 703 26,970, 636 54,532,881 
1933 746 74,209,271) 12,094 11,754,124 28,588, 106 55,160, 883 
1934 773 84,254,515] 13,206 13,595, 812 34, 258,919 63,475, 103 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 406. 
35.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production 


of $1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1933. 
Norr.—Statistics in this table do not include central electric stations. 


a ee 
ee 


Estab- 07 Salaries Cost of Gross 
City or Town. lish- coe bcs and Materials Value of 
ments. BOS ae: Wages. Used.1 Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown............ on 1,272,129 382 303, 185 591,673 1,230, 566 
Nova Scotia— ; 
Warenoouvh: sos cameo. de a 13 12,104, 723 792 990, 662 7,625,566 11,540,508 
Bathe Cece wen SA, 112 14,595, 707 2,858 2,876,188 8,744,777 9,297,520 
ST The ae eS a ne 28 23,498,390 978 1,206, 962 Rin eae ee 5, 947,840 
isimernoOOol! ners. snc. c 9 11,096,406 507 707,090 1,147,026 8,547, 848 
“CLI OR RRR, OAR cae eee 28 3,303,665 938 622,573 EL O12.9%s 2,745,448 
LEAT Poh a a 3 8,383,121 392 320,696 1,370, 624 2,257,358 
SERCH | ge 27 2,525, 832 430 266,471 451, 833 1,068,135 
New Brunswick— 
Peat VON: 2.e sos asec keen 131 21,085,447 2,553 2,691,085 7,810,492 13,712,819 
Mioneton). = 2. fe sicisees: 47 6, 827, 234 2,088 1,851, 707 2,565,255 4,994,397 
Edmundston.............. 9 12,337, 988 437 400, 670 1, 203, 632 2,720,301 
Riemtephen.... see enss ce. 17 2,194,820 556 435,379 944, 739 1,852,065 
WHMICOWD «2.602 sche cb ens 3 2,037,876 535 448,524 692,476 1,472,561 
LEAT a nai 12 8,084, 159 356 828, 332 565, 754 1,198,048 
Quebec— 
Munters! 7 si inten* mene oS, 2,226 363,342,078 | 80,212 74, 150, 933 148,504,215 300, 636, 197 
Montreal East............. 11 51,274, 200 1,650 2,028,012 25,767,492 41,023,558 
SUNS Ci a a 301 47,499,870 8,611 7,210, 205 10,889,290 25,171,550 
gehree Rivers... 5. 0c. de... 56 57,299,772 4,511 3,887,574 6,296, 584 16,497,480 
Drummondville........... 27 18,071,158 3,070 2,835,238 3,422,041 11,400, 586 
mnpeprooke, -o53.o2.. 5... 71 18,257,039 3,693 2,944,148 3, 720,541 9,393,991 
LADS AL ee ere eee 9 24, 703,585 1,046 1, 204, 893 4,218,765 9,015,727 
VC 2 eee ee 15 7,635,378 | 1,400 1,121,043 6,404, 797 8,770,712 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 27 46,421,658 1,693 1,599,201 2,399,601 7, 846, 583 
SE een 33 16,958,463 | 1,757 2,112,131 2,208,594 7,775,617 
LATHE, «<4 «x cen 59 11,187,219 | 2,825 1,770,247 4,136,825 7,755,314 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 406. 
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35.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production 
of $1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1933—continued. 


Capital 
Invested. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 


Cost of 
Materials 
Used. 


Gross 
Value of 


Estab 

City or Town. lish- 
ments 

Quebec—concluded. No. 
PANDY secret eee: 38 
AL ees oes Soe eek oes 47 
Stpleante. oe atone ee ole 46 
SteJeGrome fie ae ee eae oo 
Walley field: tice escent oe 31 
Keno sam; .ecse eres 6 6 
Grand: Mérejmosne cee 11 
Westmountsitsicrscsaencc 10 
Ba shuques . 4c.ja5 akeectitie oc 13 
ouiseville) Gee. nee ene “11 
Belociles ks npeteee oie: § 11 
Windsor® (i %ces nee eee: 9 
ISTO wNS DUES Hach aomiee tees 6 
Cowansville, ...cescse es 8 ie 
WDOUMDCAU... .Seteere che ee oi 4 
PAStrAMOus, vx). ect ate ce ences 8 
Ste Picrre.. tee eee 9) 
Victoriawilles, secs hecetie. 25 
Bucking hami-weccss se oe 10 
NW GuGuniss.. tabeoh ee eee 19 
JOUCELORSH. b aes eee eee. 51 
Parnhann...ttecnmceiiteke 14 
PorteAdired as. er ce 3 
Montmagniy. ssc .nee- ch 20 
Outremont) 4.05 oss eis oo 11 
Beauharnois.............. 9 
‘Brompvonvillelecess senso 3 
Coaticook....... es eee 23 
iPlessisville. ss e.ceee nee os: 15 
Sorel. cee eee ee 19 

Ontario— 

AOrOnEOsha.s cs ose 2,604 
Hamilton's, soate once oe 469 
Bondone.. epvcctietce ccs 242 
Kitohener™.c see nee 140 
Port Colbornetssss.se ee 18 
Sarnians raceme oes 44 
Oshawaasdccts cca oee 43 
Ottawats-as. . sates 223 
Walkerville. 2205 eee. 66 
Hast: Windsor.....scsss-. - 11 
Peterborough............. 78 
ISLaAnhorde: steer ait esc 99 
New FOrontOrt...6 acess 19 
WAnGSOP. «sot. hin eterno. 161 
Cornwallte. Mantis sa ast 40 
Niagara Falls 5-.n.5.e cee Seth 7,7) 
St. Gatharines!].--- «2... 91 
Guelp hi kat xowcee tame 95 
Chatham cies seen 56 
WellanG- ...2.5irom steno 41 
Thorold sh cee oie eae eet 17 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 43 
GIGS SALE tee tee eR OT oacles 76 
jeamingtoniesaceds see ak 19 
Woodstock 22 aes..ne8. 0.2% 49 
Stratiord |< aye eet 62 
BimCOes =. dss tee eee Pai) 
Kapuskasing pea onssecec: 6 
Kin rston) 15 erec ee ta 63 
Preston), oi4.5. cca cons 30 
Wallaceburs 7.5 eae 17 
Lieasides beiete ooeneg ne 11 
PorteArthur un eeeern see 25 
Brockvillet.d.2e sateen. 33 
HOrtawilliam: se oe eee ee 35 
Waterloo =... sukon ere enn 38 
Owen Sound $.2 207 sgase00: 56 
Merritton:.<5 joesele ns eee oe 9 
Bandwieh . iccees sr eel: 9 
Rariges | o. 8 fe ae eee 19 
Newmarket. ses e eens 14 
Cobourg’. ....02 te noes 26 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 406. 


10,086,559 
11,688, 780 
10,040, 812 
7,318,191 
11,419,881 
14,304, 843 
15, 849, 945 
1,924,185 
10,909, 125 
1,970,728 
2,528,795 
5,137,228 
1,453,509 
2,167,387 
9, 244, 226 
6,084,111 
5,547,376 
2,118,778 
9,479,185 
2,593,960 
1,936,051 
4,052,133 
19, 133, 793 
2,528, 820 
1,990,346 
3,202,663 
6,100,574 
1,821,513 
958,774 
1,931, 733 


388, 995, 096 
171,625,714 
36, 886, 660 
31,685, 109 
27,902,577 
22,485,557 
19,176,879 
36,142,891 
28,354,058 
17,915,131 
21,356,373 
42,855, 287 
25,677,929 
15,099,564 
19, 985, 877 
25,084,572 
15, 850, 698 
13,677,457 
10,692, 911 
21,470,484 
23,383,393 
51,437,013 
12,503, 283 
4,069,390 
7,494,073 
7,541,114 
7,817,601 
31,674,219 
7,815, 066 
5,152,519 
4,743,820 
9,843,739 
14,577,586 
5,602, 835 
15, 243, 432 
9,478, 183 
5,542,727 
4,187,215 
5,029,619 
4,527,727 
3,328, 100 
2,949,523 


321 
633 


75, 645 
21,524 


1, 869,303 
1,760,592 
1,624,042 
1,140,415 
1,606, 746 
941,097 
911,168 
1,146, 282 
623,619 
596, 739 
302,044 
475, 130 
482,380 
544,347 
828, 552 
472,491 
592,751 
621,925 
425,496 
570, 804 
465,321 
436, 662 
320,975 
325, 263 
402, 243 
263,920 
189, 145 
265, 324 
214,357 
577, 983 


80, 855, 883 
21,523,337 
7,711,019 
6,206, 187 
1,263, 707 
3,020, 536 
4,106,373 
6,388, 007 
3,299,595 
3,685, 827 
3,265, 162 
4,198,983 
2,350, 202 
3,084, 833 
2,948, 293 
2, 131,406 
3,112,659 
2,606, 168 
1,479, 367 
2,304, 834 
1,623,778 
1,763, 783 
2,391,879 
672, 819 
1,570,833 
2,009,173 
672, 281 
883,438 
1,002,993 
1,145,365 
844,070 
1,037, 658 
48,442 
707, 062 
816, 823 
859, 199 
871,258 
668,761 
649, 564 
808, 880 
549, 635 
523,917 


576,199 
241,864 


146, 286,472 
35, 672,272 
11, 709, 949 
10, 680,380 

6, 736, 003 
13, 988,384 
11,569,913 

6, 716, 333 
10,498,518 

9,890,376 

8, 187, 780 

6, 708, 997 
5,277,018 
5,152,442 
3,877,082 
3,550,525 

4,099,939 
4,081,831 
5,323,056 
3,481,074 
3,308,058 
3,124, 863 
3, 142,829 


1,734,001 
985, 702 


1,080, 789 
1,033,997 


308, 983, 639 
83,530, 255 
29,468,324 
25,549,350 
23,924,038 
19, 488, 338 
19,211,259 
18, 247, 024 
17, 808, 274 
16,078, 617 
16,051, 702 
14, 215, 285 
12,999, 938 
12,529,031 
12,051,940 
11,321,234 
10, 104, 955 


2,634,465 
2.627, 194 
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35.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production 
of $1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1933—concluded. 
Estab- : ; Salaries Cost of Gross 
City or Town. lish- aber aoe and Materials Value of 
ments et oe Sn Wages Used.! Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded. 
Balle ville soko soc wate 49 6,129,094 755 618, 985 1,135,760 2,511.281 
erth, ..:.. Be ceseeccseeees 19 2,744,387 784 765, 707 1,113,468 2,474, 960 
Hespeler oop oat er AR 15 5,005, 734 1,075 768, 759 1, 236, 562 2,443, 796 
SOROTICRE SW sescckies coed 14 1, 706, 930 297 296,205 1, 745,582 2,351,103 
(oOYe) iB he be Sila es 5 ae i 7 901,541 317 189,015 1,990, 831 2,289,690 
LSS fede ag SS re a 15 10, 846,322 386 367,195 1,387,627 2,253,655 
CEIGINAl eee oc cewe ees 5 3,875,191 O21 433, 802 1,177,300 2,227,144 
Hawkesbury ittijcsc.se ces 12 4,204,369 383 406,655 1,237,046 2,210,831 
PRISTATIAD LOD Ay ic 5 cie-es ics vie & vie 5 > 22 2,257, 064 792 712,461 1,141,692 2,132,893 
POLO RT ceive sc ees. 9 2,038,911 156 186,116 1,386,052 2,103,197 
Meera arrears Wey eta Sarees clo vcuete us 24 4,227,516 597 490,275 1,262,682 2,095,300 
JE+5) su) OS 9 0) fee eeepc Ns 31 3, 823,586 782 533,193 1,042,029 2,016,597 
Wann yallesc. ceo lac ake 20 3,391,327 718 625,240 910,556 2,011,927 
EOUL VR ey onct ee eet. . 6 966, 692 347 251,408 1,420,616 1,995, 834 
bOa ee VAS) hd hal ece ss 17 5,080, 952 350 326,125 902,998 1,975,954 
BUTOTA OUI el ci, dots oars kinseae als 21 3,043, 184 489 375, 638 970,425 1,922,023 
PROMARG Wee os Ee eas laa’ s ate 25 3,457,070 597 481,049 1,016,534 1,915,370 
Sie nOMaS oi sig oles 39 2,868,350 761 635, 895 726, 870 1,903,539 
PAUNGRWINO re se ce ce oon oe 13 2,305,110 3822 199,049 852,546 1, 886, 876 
Amherst burgcc.2):). 5 ess 10 10,496,810 232 297,186 327,460 1,871,620 
WWERUONG RE ioc, Ga walaiee,: il 3,311,574 540 594, 897 696, 213 1,807,532 
Georgetown............... 15 2,559, 613 467 375,562 916,416 1,742,810 
MDOLA eh octets cls. = sick od oxers 8 1,298,331 426 373,943 1,114,966 1, 730, 843 
122 PAVE) et SN a, ei orien 12 1,137,061 550 495,608 847, 782 1,697,139 
Bowmanville. e3..0608 15 3,462,176 395 355,412 493 ,346 1,625,052 
TEAEUG Td iat Rea ee Be Sie 12 1,984,740 408 372,267 976, 963 1,503,439 
IBOTiOrediti. sors veetionee 3 3,278, 932 205 236, 855 678 , 387 1,453,977 
MOTE EANCES: Sc. f.ceiaset 8 8,021, 637 401 337, 882 838,396 1,446,917 
PRTEISOMDUTE Ss. oto heee eos 18 1,579,290 524 352,870 741,801 1,427,335 
ANOMORC A: i: cel Secutecree- ae 14 2,844,456 550 399,077 706, 684 1,368,360 
LDS eet a ee 19 1,323,516 348 299,931 751,680 1,337, 094 
OTA ha eter, ee teers aoe aes 29 2,341,822 439 373,009 657,320 1,303,574 
Shi] STi Ate aS are nee 30 2,254,970 293 315,540 677,925 1,283,507 
MSS VING Sat es ses ee cee s 12 1,760,170 399 222,781 899,293 1,272,297 
‘Ris 2) ee a a 30 1,597, 982 391 335, 009 534, 8038 1,250,878 
RVLRCLWIICL RC price Sbisc. cae see 16 2,197,330 256 186,187 893,021 1,202, 986 
unline toning a eile-oa, ees 10 1,169,972 235 188,291 600,173 1,173,382 
PASTOR 0 nce eee o ctetec ars 9 1,001, 865 154 146, 247 504, 988 1,161,184 
RVING. 2 PLN. ess 5 20 1,483, 0 335,532 6 , 140,144 
Wis Beis ODO tes sees soa 6 28 1, 747, 804 500 455,689 367,073 1,137,031 
MISUO WO! cers ech tec ectae' 17 765, 840 367 241,936 646,378 1,100,374 
PabIObeele 1.0 bids cece «oes 17 1,759,161 233 272,808 304,507 1,060, 167 
Carleton Place............ 15 2,023,320 498 371, 748 459, 682 1,055,116 
Chesterville): bs 5 606, 279 112 95,811 514,379 1,019,128 
MOINS Bite chs Recs pughdh aia ce) s 24 3,631, 543 453 403,766 481,330 1,005,571 
Manitoba— 
WANED S Osos Ds lacie tales 600 73,886,398 | 15,336 15,155,537 28,355,612 59, 287, 280 
St ebonlaces sincnes' coe.» 42 10,152,744 1,424 1,451,807 9,609,440 14,449,005 
Mar aNSCOND;— sc. + scr ss 3 6,639, 948 1,408 1,474, 932 2,109,216 3,881,018 
Portage la Prairie......... 10 719,570 105 101,083 768, 780 1,050, 433 
Saskatchewan— 
RCQUAA 823 Sfoch 08s > biaid She orna 99 13,199,972 1,597 1,866,018 5, 953, 992 10,101,268 
PSBRKBEOOM GG oo fetes ctelere «e 5s 70 1, (00; 110 1,107 1, 241, 533 4,214,111 7,566, 086 
MOORE SAW. ccihare she acs fac ale 35 10, 964, 983 741 774, 304 4,895,411 7,162,027 
EePINCO-ALDELE... = 6be00 «aes 22 1,562, 707 311 299,472 852,556 1,674, 483 
Alberta— 
CORED si) Aa ae Oe A 161 29,056,410 | 3,897 3,869,957 12,021,721 19,338, 857 
LeNG Gar (0) 0): ee ee 158 18,050,618 | 38,545 3,762,774 7,958, 136 14,627,228 
Medicine Hat............. 20 5,679,555 435 459,231 2,682,820 3,857,056 
PREC AMON CE oie os. decciciegs. 2 3 3,633,951 242 223,008 965,302 2,227,914 
WGOUNIDEINGO. eee ee ce 24 _ 2,544,316 289 348, 243 692,380 1,506,155 
British Columbia— 
Waneouver..2...5.2. 0522... 746 74,209,271 | 12,094 11,754,124 28,588, 106 55, 160, 883 
ew Westminster......... 65 11,330,010 1,631 1,440,391 4,424,092 7,540,382 
UTC Po) its SC a a 137 10,925,159 1,888 1,915,241 2,042,375 5,537, 980 
emilee eyes 5 2 bei, 14 12,456,210 388 497,294 863,051 2,076, 603 
Prince Rupert... cos > >+> 19 4,649,108 186 265, 530 765,731 1,467, 967 
North Vancouver......... 20 4,225,841 387 443,320 714, 068 1,400, 620 
gtia cts. ¢)) (ee 9 2,252,521 275 272,654 505, 034 1,043,132 


CHAPTER XV.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
The construction and building industry is not only the most widespread in its 
operation, it is one which expands most rapidly in good times when it attracts great 
numbers of general and casual workmen—a characteristic which explains the 
high rate of unemployment from which the industry periodically suffers. Again, - 
apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general business conditions, the 
construction industry is decidedly seasonal, although new types of construction 
and mechanical improvements are making it possible to work more steadily on 
all branches of construction the year round. Conditions in the industry are being 
transformed as the result of the introduction of new types of construction. Never-- 
theless, in the winter there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, | 
while in the other seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, 
casually engaged, than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable number 
of men are in no sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally 
in excess of the demand. 


Activity in construction is of particular interest not only to*those engaged in 
the industry itself but to those concerned with the supplying of its raw matefials, 
such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of these latter in- 
dustries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and depressed 
when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression are felt 
throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the con- 
struction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. 
Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913 and that between 1926 and 1929, con- 
struction contributed in large measure to produce the “boom”’ of those years, as is 
indicated in the figures of Table 2. ; 


During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construction 
of munition plants, but after the War the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials 
and skilled labour, as shown in Table 5. The urgent requirements due to the 
practical suspension of the industry during the War were fully met in the post-war 
years, but the peak of the inflation cycle in 1929 is reflected in the highest value of 
construction contracts on record. This was followed by successive declines until 
1933,* when the industry reached a very low level of activity. There has been 
some recovery in 1934 and 1935 but a very great deficiency in housing and other 
forms of construction must still remain from the suspension of activity during the 
depression years, to be overtaken when confidence is restored in the future stability 
of prices and the permanence of the recovery. To facilitate and encourage this 
process, the Dominion Housing Act was passed in 1935. 

The Dominion Housing Act.—Administered by the Finance Depart- 
ment, the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, has a twofold purpose: (1) to assist in the 
revival of the construction industries and (2) to assist in the improvement of housing 
conditions where overcrowding and other undesirable features exist. The Minister 
of Finance is empowered to make advances and to pay expenses of administering 
the Act to the extent of $10,000,000. The Act: provides for loans at 3 p.c. to ap- 
proved lending institutions for re-loan to borrowers (including construction firms), 
at a rate not exceeding 5 p.c., as a first mortgage on the building to be erected. In 
most cases, the loans will be for 80 p.c. of the cost of construction of the dwelling 


* October, 1933, marked the lowest point of activity in this industry. 
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or its appraised value, whichever is the lesser; of the loan of 80 p.c., the lending 
institution will advance 60 p.c. and the Government 20 p.c., while the remaining 
20 p.c. is to be provided by the borrower. Provision is also made for loans of less 
than 80 p.c., where desired by the borrower or deemed advisable by the lending 
institution. Regulations call for the payment of principal and interest at a. monthly 
_rate over a period of 20 years, but more rapid amortization may be arranged to suit 
the convenience of the borrower. The Act requires sound standards of construction 
and contains other clauses safeguarding the mortgage. The construction of new 
dwellings—houses, duplexes or apartments—is to be assisted by the Act, provisions 
of which do not apply to the remodelling or rehabilitation of existing buildings. 


‘Lending institutions have been approved in the various provinces, and opera- 
tions in many centres are already underway; however, statistics showing transactions 
under the Act are not yet ready for publication. 


’ 


Industrial Statistics of Construction.—*The values of contracts awarded 
as published by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., (given in Table 3), have in the 
past been the only comprehensive measures of activity or depression in the con- 
struction industry. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, however, has published 
figures of the estimated value of construction in the leading cities of Canada, based 
upon. building permits issued for the years 1910 to date (the number of cities was 
originally 35 but was increased to 61 in 1920 and is at present 58 owing to the 
amalgamation of East Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville with Windsor during 
1935). This information, supplemented by figures showing trends in the trans- 
portation and public utility fields and index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials, wages in the building trades and employment as reported by employers, 
has been made the basis of this chapter up to the present. Obviously such figures 
are mainly barometric and do not attempt to give a true picture of conditions within 
the industry. 


The importance of the industry, its ramifications and close relationship with 
other industries and with general business conditions, has, in spite of the difficulties 
involved, made it necessary that an attempt be made to bring it into the orbit of 
closer statistical analysis. In 1934 an additional Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics was therefore established with the object of obtaining a comprehensive 
survey of all classes of building construction, including cost of materials used, 
values and kinds of the finished product or work performed, capital investment, 
numbers of men employed and wages and salaries paid. Construction in the 
transportation, public utility and similar fields is eventually to be included and any 
records of such construction already collected and published by other Branches 
of the Bureau are to be co-ordinated with the survey, but particular care is to be 
taken to maintain the distinction between work done on construction projects 
proper and that carried out as alterations and repairs. Great care is also taken to 
eliminate duplication as between contracts and sub-contracts. 


Since 1934 much spade work has been done by the Census of Construction. 
A comprehensive list of contractors was first compiled through the co-operation 
of the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, supplemented by 
data from other reliable sources. Schedules, carefully planned to elicit the required 
information with the least difficulty or inconvenience to the industry, were then 
mailed and as a result the principal statistics of construction are now in process 
of being compiled for the year 1934. Since this year marked the beginning of the 


* Revised by F. I. Tanner, Officer in Charge of the Census of Construction. 
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upturn from the low point in activity of the building and construction trades during 
the depression cycle, it was in many ways a satisfactory one in which to commence 
such a record. The difficulties which have arisen in classifying the data from the 
schedules and in compiling representative figures have been numerous. In the 
structural steel industry, for instance, a certain amount of erection or construction is 
carried on along with fabrication. Again, in wood-working and sawmilling a number 
of plants undertake certain types of construction, and in many large manufacturing 
plants of all kinds construction and repair operations of a sort are also carried on. 
Separation and valuation in all such cases is very difficult, especially in an initial 
survey of this kind. 

From the reports received for 1934, a total value of $186,198,890 of construction 
work was shown, of which $115,988,781 was for new projects and $70,210,109 for 
alterations and repairs. The capital employed was $131,041,651, the wages and 
salaries paid amounted to $101,608,228 and the cost of materials was $70,792,135. 
The survey covers a large percentage of the contractors, builders, etc., who operated 
during 1934, and these results, though incomplete, give the construction industry 
a greater gross value than the largest manufacturing industry in Canada, pulp and 
paper, which, in 1934, had a production valued at $152,648,000 (see p. 438). 


Table 1 gives the principal statistics of the construction industry as compiled 
from the returns for 1934. - 


1.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Provinces, 1934.1 


Value of Work Performed.2 


: Salaries Cost 
Ba ak Capital. ete an of New Altera- 
: Ove: Wages. |Materials.|| Construc- | tions and Total. 
tion. Repairs. 

Canada. $ ie: $ $ $ $ $ 
Contractors, builders, etc.| 94,561,429} 46, 479/39, 356, 442 51,776,922] 65,971,690] 33,410,132} 99,381,822 
Municipalities............ 17,418,926} 52,850/21, 759,944) 6,741,108 9,086,410} 19,889,811] 28,976,221 
Harbour Commissions...] 1,622,678] 1,259] 1,278,880 757,791 357,926} 2,898,014) 3,255,940 
Provincial Govt. Depts..} 10,934,485 45, 926/26, 018,545} 6,382,028] 26,489,319 8, 763,565| 35,252,884 
Dominion Govt. Depts... 6,504,133} 26, 639/13, 194,417] 5,134,286 14, 083,436} 5,248,587] 19,332,023 

Totals, Canada... .|131, 041,651] 173, 153/101,608,228| 70, 792, 135 115,988, 781] 70,210,109] 186,198,890 
PRINCIPAL STATISTICS BY 
PROVINCES. 
Prince Edward Island. 
Contractors, builders, etc. 299, 189 148 83,831} 110,018 178, 282 19, 862 198, 144 
ei ep Ce) srk eS 13,439 107 49, 853 25,770 42,580 86, 724 79,304 
arbour Commissions.... 
Dominion Govt. Depts... - 6 4,336 5,125 867 8,873 9,740 
Totals, Prince Edward 
Islands 22 eee $12,628 261; 138,020) 140,913 221,729 65,459 287,188 
Nova Scotia. 
Contractors, builders, etc.| 2,740,887/ 1,447 1,253,933] 1,740,514) 2,285,763] 1,197,885] 3,483,648 
Municipalities............ 359,915; 1,079} 658,074] 149,201 342,286 384, 684 726,970 
Harbour Commissions. . . 
Provincial Govt. Depts. . 491,811) 3,105} 2,170,203} 646,312) 1,872,049] 3,211,550] 5,083,599 
Dominion Govt. Depts... 
Totats, Nova Scotia....| 3,592,613} 5,631) 4,082,210 2,536,027) 4,500,098] 4,794,119] 9,294,217 
New Brunswick. : 
Contractors, builders, etc.) 2,917,533} 1,347] 1,121,857 1,620,655] 2,154,020 925,844] 3,079,864 
Municipalities....:....... 492,233 460} 356,297) 158,880 169,300 387,569 556, 869 
Harbour Commissions. . . 
Provincial Govt. Depts. .|} 1,950,466] 3,923] 1,518,991 383,855]| 1,182,766 985,252} 2,168,018 
Dominion Govt. Depts... 
Totals, SS [|__| 
New Brunswick....| 5,360,232! 5,730! 2,997,145 2,163,3900 3,506,086! 2,298,665! 5,804,751 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 475. 
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1.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Provinces, 1934'— 


concluded. 
ne a Value of Work Performed.? 
: aries os 
ae Capital in “has a a of New Altera- 
ploy Wages. | Materials.|| Construc- | tions and Total. 
tion. Repairs. 
$ No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec. 
Contractors, builders, etc.| 30,576,208] 15, 012/12, 285, 906|16,317,628] 22,918,395] 9,329,799] 32,248, 194 
Municipalities............ 3,805,420] 7,606) 2,900,307} 1,084,187] 1,557,927) 2,482,416) 3,990,343 
Harbour Commissions. .. 
Provincial Govt. Depts. .|} 2,207,285] 4,589) 2,381,382} 962,935) 2,014,846) 2,109,450} 4,124,296 
Dominion Govt. Depts... 
Totals, Quebec....... 36,588,913} 27, 207/17, 567,595|18,364, 750] 26,491,168) 13,871,665) 40,362,833 
Ontario. 
Contractors, builders, etc.| 43,721,687] 21,848]18, 868, 887/23, 745, 812)) 30,832,130) 16,093,772) 46,925,902 
Municipalities............ 7,360,511) 25,902)11,812,405) 4,035, 295 5,517,188] 10,582,048] 16,099,236 
Harbour Commissions. . .|) 
Provincial Govt. Depts.. | 8,670,625] 42,733|22, 883,155] 5,755,886] 23,921,658] 3,893,153} 27,814,811 
Dominion Govt. Depts...}) 
Totals, Ontario....... 59, 752,823] 90,483 53,564, 447 33,536,993] 60,270,976] 30,568,973) 90,839,949 
Manitoba. 
Contractors, builders, etc.| 3,686,198} 1,778] 1,501,051] 1,826,745)) 1,349,797) 1,820,163) 3,169,960 
Municipalities. :.......... 860, 689 2,608 975,558 348, 691 365, 240 912,938 1,278,178 
Harbour Commissions. . . | 
Provincial Govt. Depts..|} 2,142,322} 2,045] 1,209,029) 419,841 840, 992 683,794) 1,524,786 
Dominion Govt. Depts...}} 
Totals, Manitoba...... 6,689,209} 6,431] 3,685,638] 2,595,277], 2,556,029) 3,416,895) 5,972,924 
Saskatchewan. . 
Contractors, builders, etc.| 2,475,878] 1,066} 853,520} 2,112,550) 1,725,755] 1,105,344) 2,831,099 
Municipalities............ 1,625,801] 5,775] 1,239,687) 168,833 192,036] 1,253,846] 1,445,882 
Harbour Commissions... 
Provincial Govt. Depts. . 671,285} 4,054] 1,732,370} 171,468) 2,170,342 55,445] 2,225,787 
Dominion Govt. Depts... 
Totals, Saskatchewan.| 4,772,964| 10,895| 3,825,577| 2,452,851] 4,088,133] 2,414,635) 6,502,768 
Alberta. : 
Contractors, builders, etc.| 2,959,386} 1,392] 1,127,101) 1,425,858 1,456,876} 1,259,412) 2,716,288 
Municipalities............ 1,595,351 6,128) 2,007,560 292,360 412,129} 1,986,482 2,398, 611 
Harbour Commissions... 
Provincial Govt. Depts. .|; 1,215,054] 2,862} 1,423,986) 344,381} 1,048,247 929,654}. 1,977,901 
Dominion Govt. Depts...|) 
Totals, Alberta........ 5,769,791| 10,382] 4,558,647] 2,062,599] 2,917,252) 4,175,548) 7,092,800 
British Columbia 
and Yukon. 
Contractors, builders, etc.| 5,184,463 2,441] 2,260,356) 2,877, 142 3,070,672) 1,658,051 4,728,723 
rs ear Ne ghee 1,305, 567 3,185] 1,760,203 477,891 487,724) 1,913,104 2,400, 828 
arbour Commissions. . . 
Dominion Govt. Depts... } 592,024) 5,795) 2,000,877} 261,648] 1,805,668 251,080) 2,056,748 
Totals, B.C. an 
BRORE ICON fates ts sis fe od «0's 7,082,054] 11,421] 6,021,436] 3,616,681], 5,364,064) 3,822,235) 9,186,299 
Not Separable by 
Provineces........... 1,120,424| 4,712] 5,167,513| 3,322,654] 6,073,246) 4,781,915) 10,855,161 


eeeeegreeenees are ee  S  O _ 


1 These statistics are preliminary and subject to correction; they were compiled from the following 
numbers of reports received: contractors, builders, etc., 7,140; cities, towns, villages, municipalities, etc., 
2,333; Dominion Government Departments, 31; Provincial Government Departments, 12; all others 11. 
Total, 9,527. 2 The total value of work performed, shown by contractors, builders, etc., in the above 
table and amounting to $186,199,090, is adjusted for subcontracts amounting to $19,625,985, duplication 
having been carefully eliminated. 
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Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-35, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 2. The aggregate 
for 1935, though 27-4 p.c. greater than in 1934, and 64-7 p.c. higher than in 1933, 
was lower by 72 p.c. than the total for the record year, 1929, and amounted to only 
57-6 p.c. of the average for the years 1911-34. The value of the contracts awarded 
in each of the years 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935, has been lower than in any other 
post-war year. 


Engineering contracts accounted for nearly 41 p.c. of the total value of the 
contracts awarded in 1935, business buildings for 30 p.c. and residential buildings 
for almost 23 p.c. As compared with 1934, engineering projects showed an increase: 
of 31 p.c. in value, business construction work of 29 p.c. and residential building of 
19 p.c. Table 3 shows in some detail the value of the construction contracts 
awarded in the latest six years. 


2.—Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-35, 
as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Value of Value of 
Year. Construction Year. Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ 

LGU cd get cae roan se Coc Rte $45,220, OU0 | AG2 cbimes cee cdncus neon atk cede ne 314, 254, 300 
VOID on cine aie Satetncte Coc oe eee 463; 083; 000°R 192400. ae see a cere nae eee 276, 261, 100 
LOLS Sere ethene wi eer eee ae $54,157; 0000 1028s. ao he ae oe 297,973,000 
REET) Tasfoteteny | 228 cseceeeenen tee BA 
aes LQ2 7 Bias wom tee once ae eee 418,951, 600 
{gies eal BRS Bett 99,311,000 1928 veere Lick). ee, BOR i etn hence 472,032, 600 
1929). tae ae Hapa wae ieee 576,651, 800 
AQ EL reese cheb aceon oe ee 84,841,000 1930 456 999 600 

BOIS SSL Oe EO ee 905842 DOO HIG rye. RS Tepe ies aes Doaitk 
OO N ee lan at eee Cee ae 190; 0287000 E1931 eas. duce cee eee eee 315, 482,000 
1920 foe ow SRE ATS. eR RS 255; 605, 000: 121039 one. oe 26th ee bo. cea emals 132,872,400 
19335 eetals  tree ee inene 97,289, 800 
D4 NR ge ert 2 Ora ols LoS ce a0 Ado, S00 al el Oadsecwcoy keg tots cance A 125, 811,500 
1922 S350 S . SSSh, eer oe Cee ee Bok S43, S00: Iel98d.. iu 8c. cae. tick Rio ree ae 160,305, 000 
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3.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1930-35, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 
SSSeeooa=$~ooo DoD oooeoee— ee 


Province or 


Type of 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Construction. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,120,500 186,800} 1,071,500 386, 900 384, 600 414,800 
INOVS Scotiane eee cer eae 7,238,500) 6,923,800) 4,009,500] 2,880,800} 4,993,700] 7,903,400 
New Brunswick............ 11,067,600} 9,756,800) 4,258,500] 3,951,000) 4,590,300} 6,055,300 
Qnebet wg... eae see tere 154,672,000} 106,125,700) 52,525,300} 32,539,200] 34,135,500] 44,471,900 
Ontario.£s... .6oeotet at cee 175,459,600} 125,452,300) 49,291,800] 42,573,400] 63,358,300} 70,872,800 
Manitoba sername panes eon 22,010,900) 13,797,800} 4,503,500} 2,138,000} 3,905,000] 8,744,400 
Saskatehewan oi) S.nsscaes 27,361,300) 9,200,000) 2,705,200 775,200} 1,563,200) 3,841,300 
Albertakiticieens. mee 25,081,700} 14,334,700} 5,948,200} 2,825,900] 3,489,400] 5,893,000 
British Columbia........... 32,987,500) 29,704,100) 8,558,900) 9,219,400} 9,391,500] 12,108,100 
Canadas. rie 456,999,600! 315, 482,000! 132,872,400! 97,289,800! 125,811,500! 160,305,000 
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3.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1930-35, by Provinces and Types of 
Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.—concluded. 


Provinée or 


Type of 1930, 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
Construction. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
T yrE or CONSTRUCTION. 

Apartmenia.......... 05-2000. 15,330,300} 16,202,200} 1,536,000 903,900} 1,641,900} 3,249,600 
PRORIDONCOBS vite che cael aineeeie 77,961,200} 65,482,100) 27,356,600) 23,025,900) 28,946,200) 33,158,900 

Totals, Residential....| 93,291,500) 81,684,300) 28,892,600) 23,929,800) 30,588,100) 36,408,500 
GRUTCHOR i soud < ys ecw y vdeo eo 7,265,600) 7,744,600] 2,736,800} 2,052,100) 1,827,900) 1,698,400 
Public garages.............. 7,049,700) 3,420,000] 2,945,400] 1,881,400} 2,280,300] 2,267,600 
Pasion aie chads e's oo aes 14,636,200} 12,142,500} 3,985,900) 1,879,100) 4,977,900) 2,979,900 
Hotels and clubs............ 13,806,700) 2,881,100} 1,486,600} 1,294,900) 1,756,000} 2,312,000 
Office buildings............. 26,529,600) 3,575,200] 3,192,600} 1,096,100) 3,989,300} 1,687,900 
Public buildings............ 16,804,600) 16,803,200} 8,174,300} 2,784,500) 7,012,800} 20,243,500 
RIIOOIS a s0 5 x8 i cigs vob ro hiss 35,079,800) 17,852,700] 6,749,900} 5,391,100) 6,161,900) 5,429,200 
REE S artce eat orks 502s 10,006,100] 9,035,900) 4,742,100} 3,629,900) 4,127,000) 4,374,300 
MPN OALTORS Ue ccks Saas. wave ecco sg 2,356,100} 1,308,900 663, 100 483,000 633,600} 1,429,600 
WarelOUSES...c 00:05 2 coceta a 17,569,300] 6,410,200] 4,772,500) 5,784,400) 4,713,600] 6,019,800 

Totals, Business.......| 151,103,700} 81,174,300] 39,399,200) 26,276,500) 37,480,300) 48,442,200 

Totals, Industrial res 31,520,000} 14,816,000) 7,820,400} 9,101,900) 8,037,900) 10,292,200 
SEI ON 4 eines crete are a 4pece 11,333,700} 16,064,600) 7,675,500] 6,315,900} 5,329,800) 3,362,200 
Dams and wharves......... 10,281,600} 3,943,300} 2,777,600 627,500} 2,932,800} 8,557,800 
Sewers and water-mains....| - 28,680,800) 25,620,400) 10,638,000} 5,577,400} 3,873,000} 3,715,000 
Roads and streets.......... 40,490,200} 41,035,800} 20,019,500} 16,509,700) 24,432,400) 27,421,300 
General engineering......... 90,298,100} 51,143,300} 15,649,600} 8.951,100} 18,137,200} 22, 105, 800 


——$_ | —— | | | | 


Totals, Engineering....| 181,084,400] 137,807,400) 56,760,200) 37,981,600) 49,705,200) 65,162,100 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 58* cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1930 to 1935 
inclusive in Table 4. These cities had in 1931 about 36 p.c. of the population of 
Canada, while their 1935 building permits aggregated $46,560,623 or 29 p.c. of the 
total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 2. In Table 4, the 35* cities for which 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an asterisk 
(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the larger group. 


Table 5 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35* cities in the years 
1910-35. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1912 are given, together with index numbers of employment in 
the construction industries as reported by employers since 1920, both these indexes 
having been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The average index 
numbers of wages in the building trades since 1910, as compiled by the Department 
of Labour, are also given. These indexes show as far as possible the fluctuations in 


* See footnote to Table 4. 
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building costs with their effect upon construction work and employment. At various 
times attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 
wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 
the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are difficult to obtain. 
However, the results of a survey made in 1934 and published in ‘‘Building in Canada” 
(June, 1934) showed that in fifteen cities the average proportions in all types of con- 
struction were 63-6 p.c. for materials and 36-4 p.c. for labour. The reduction in the 
cost of building operations in the depression years has probably been much more than 
is indicated by the declines in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages from the 
relatively high averages shown since the Great War. 


Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North Vancouver in the case of Vancouver. South 
Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver as from Jan. 1, 1929. 


The construction contracts in 1935 as shown in Table 3 increased by 27-4 p.c. 
compared with 1934 and the building permits of 58 cities in Table 4 increased by 
69-6 p.c. 


4.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 58! Cities for the calendar years 1930-35. 
Norsg.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Province and City. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..... 158,000 2 587,000 115,200 87,310 168,395 
Charlottetown............ 158, 000 2 587, 000 115, 200 87,310 168,395 
Nova Scotia................ 3,564,302) 3,174,980) 1,109,753 655,294 835,672; 1,619,097 
TH AIARTA 3c. vet ceed See 3,188,345} 2,964,985 933, 519 598, 909 749,428} 1,545,824 
New Glasgow............ 141,250 107, 165 35,890 23,060 11,252 18,855 
SS VONCY: alee ons ete tae 234,707 102,830 140,344 33,325 74,992 54,418 
New Brunswick........... 3,034,614) 1,783,462 648,434 394,514) = 1,277,333 265,115 
Fredericton... ciccse sevs.ss 482, 000 140, 295 18,500 85,115 42,775 19,325 
PMONCLOD ates gate cece sve 456, 827 385, 850 184,395 143, 093 978,228 106,261 
"Sait John. 22700. 9000. 0 2,095,787) 1,257,317 445,539 166, 306 256,330 139,529 
QUGREC 5.2. Moen cae ce 46,224,208) 37,605,584) 12,467,878] 7,005,774; 5,994,676) 10,207,383 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve...| 37,504,590} 31,876,676] 10,557,438] 5,648,862) 4,098,025 7,455,436 
TOUGROOH. 5 (sanctus a ceretee 4,912,257/ 4,049,875} 1,179,465 724, 548 415,308} 2,141,695 
Shawinigan Falls......... 468,540 55,065 107, 230 58, 260 184,535 52, 137 
"Sherbrooke 8 Vice cask 812,150 676,350 229,300 186, 400 130, 060 314,450 
“Three Rivers, «523. vadels 851, 730 242,030 108,075 28,588 465,765 55,555 
*Westmount............... 1,674,941 705, 588! 286,370 359, 116 700, 983 188,110 


1 See footnote at end of Table 4. 2 No information received. 
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4.—Values of Building Permits Taken reel te we Cities for the calendar years 1930-35 
—concluded. 


Norz.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Province and City. 1935. 
$ 

fe ae ee ree 23,847,536 
Belleville 145, 602 
*Brantford 272,648 
Chatham 108,931 
*Fort William 152,450 
PLE Se ee aee eee * | ee aa 388, 688 
miGuelplires cites cee crak 273, 608 
*Hamilton 1,887,622 
ESIDPRUON Sc date Pees oes 213,929 
PRIEGHONEF? at kee) obs 589, 325 
PIONGONS So hes Eek «coos 1,835,110 
Niagara Falls. ....0....... 92,057 
LST ge ans Weng Bae ghee 125.300 
BOA WA Sree er. ok 4,085, 140 
@wen Sound)s...) 030266 0su. 48,727 
*Peterborough............. 195,588 
meore Arthur... ees: 163,971 
PROLHALIONG onicctac Fo ec sleet 50, 227 
*St. Catharines............ 238, 694 
SStomhomas: 20h so 128,350 
BREMIA ah aS scot cu ss. 137,052 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 131,320 
PPOMGOs oso a a Oe ro oe ve 10,005, 455 
York Townships 1,680, 131 
Welland ite sstiticiok cba ex 74,609 
PIHGROr sys per mes, ae 709, 304 
La igs (Teen eS Se f 11,475 
Woodstoelks.. =) 8 si 5. .c,; 193,715 102, 223 
Manitoba... 3. .o6 ise. 52%... 7,631,620 2,081,433 25945,175 
MISPANGOM: 22s cc Ge'sicse hese 33, 088 111, 235 
Wis BOnHace ns. 2cy ee ; 218,945 110,540 
SVVANMID CS losis ate ae 2,129, 400 2,723,400 
Saskatchewan............. 2,374, 440 1,029,854 
*Moose Jaw...............- 252,260 
SAEED TS Sp ae i ee aparen a eR 277, 069 632,944 
WEBER OGOOU Ss os dece 1, 704, 829 144,650 
AADOTGR Sos i hess hes hw: 1, 686, 457 
Pemeary. oi lee ook 874, 286 
PISGMIONGON:.. 7, <<c<s cos lose 676, 535 
etnbridge..: eral. 6 ee 118,442 
Medicine Hat..-........... 17,194 
British Columbia.......... 4,791,611 
HRSANNOONSee%s 5 bes: 0: 0.6. cc0ies 69, 652 
INANSIMOT=2. eee eet 36, 856 
*New Westminster......... 210,490 
Prince Rupert............ 148, 695 43,235 
PVANCOUVEE 4s ol aes. 14, 645, 206 3, 892, 665 
North Vancouver 150, 073 20,250 
PIVACLOLIN See foe eee 1, 898, 262 518, 463 
Totals—58 Cities 166,379,325] 112,222,845} 42,319,397] 21,776,496) 27,457,524] 46,560,623 
*Totals—35 Cities 152, 404,222) 101,821,221) 38,443,406] 19,890,150) 24,911,430} 42,839,627 


1 The number of cities included in this tabulation has been reduced from 61 to 58, owing to the amalga- 
mation of Hast Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville with Windsor during 1935. This union does not affect 
the areas and populations covered in these statistics since 1920, but it does to some extent affect the com- 
parability of the figures for the original 35 cities for which the record goes back to 1910. Statistics for these 
centres are not available prior to 1920. 
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5.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 35! Cities in the calendar years 1910-35 
and Index Numbers of the Building Construction Industries. 


ns 
—————— aS SSS SSS 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Value of : 
Srey Wholesale Wages in | Employment 
Year. : dues Prices of the in Building 
: Building Building Con- 
Materials. Trades. struction.?,3 
$ (1913=100.) (1926=100.) 
TOTO Rie oi ee ee cot iets ae epitoniees 100,357,546 - 86-9 = 
pC ee Ea rs Se a 8 6S Senne ISS ae 138, 170,390 ~ 90-2 - 
DID ROE RAE EG i en. Peete tens ieee 185, 233,449 | - - 96-0 - 
TOISTAL....... < RADE nc cs ee ola te te ee 153, 662,842 100-0 100-0 ~ 
AQUA Ree os RO Oc e eet coke cece ate 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 - 
1G15 SHAS Ss ic, EROS Pans bx Pees an oho eae 33,566, 749 90-3 B 101-5 - 
39, 724, 466 103-8 102-4 = 
33,936, 426 130-7 109-9 - 
36, 838, 270 150-5 125-9 - 
77,113,413 175-0 148-2 - 
1920 32h de i REE HES pte titel: sie tapstenperers 106, 054,379 214-9 180-9 - 
TPs, ee <n ee See eS re 5) SRM CRAIC C 100, 797, 355 183-2 170-5 62-1 
WDD Re ca a aa cities Ook ns wutie slate constode’ «,w°oie 'staleconeyeaens 129,338,017 162-2 162-5 60-0 
Le eNOS. ORES «Cate Relies eNOS CFs OS Ot 117, 248, 806 167-0 166-4 66-4 
1QPA GSS. «cI eR eciae soc Seb ine wie /o tater 113,329, 707 159-1 169-1 71-2 
1925 Fe Se RE Re once cee arte 110,314, 698 153-5 170-4 75-8 
LOZ6 ROE YO Set ee Ue ee ices olny 143, 052, 669 149-2 172-1 98-5 
(O07 Re ei oie teen cecal oes 164, 791, 231 143-4 179-3 108-7 
1928, BAS, . BOAO Re os debe iiek « cnaniebioare 197,566,322 145-3 185-6 112-0 
1020, Sei Se, ORE Gaicciieis Ste Peet snc «a eleictege oes 214, 277,386 147-7 197-5 135-3 
AQSO SO cis, cera ie cree eee Oke ma nim area Maren 152, 404, 222 135-5 203-2 134-3 
C8) Red eee | 25 Ae SeaieUinin. tt Peacbss ho Cio OS 101, 821, 221 122-2 195-7 104-3 
1032 Fh ee ce a ce ak ote tee ees 38, 443, 406 115-2 178-2 54-1 
1 ES Sey Seat Bais by UM Pol i Poe SR OH RRO ee 19, 890, 150 116-8 158-0 38-5 
AGS et ee er eee wae Meee eroee Ne mere clererers 24,911,430 123-1 154-8 47-8 
1935 SAG 5... Demo eee « soe Heese. sce temas 42,839, 627 121-14 159-8 55-4 
1 See footnote 1 of Table 4. 2 As reported by employers. 3 Figures for the years 1920-34 
have been revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 4 Preliminary. 


The index numbers of wages and wholesale prices of materials in Table 5 show 
the fluctuations in building costs over the period 1910-35. During 1935 the wages 
index increased by five points as compared with 1934, while the average index 
number of wholesale prices was practically the same in 1935 as in the preceding year. 


The volume of employment afforded in building, as indicated by employers in 
that industry, was greater in 1935 than in 1934, 1933 or 1982, though it was less 
than in any other year for which statistics are available. 


Over the period 1911-35 inclusive, or since the beginning of MacLean’s record 
of construction contracts awarded, there has been an average annual per capita 
expenditure on construction of about $30. The period covered includes, of course, 
the war years and the depression since 1930, as well as the booms of 1911-13 and 
1926-30. This average, consequently, is not unreasonably high. For the present 
population, the annual total of construction, on the basis of this average, should 
amount to over $300,000,000. Furthermore, there is undoubtedly an accumulated 
deficiency in construction from the recent years of subnormal activity. Some idea 
may be gained, therefore, of the part which the normal functioning of the construc- 
tion industry might play in the reduction of unemployment. 


. CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with a historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a treat- 
ment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings: historical 
statistics of Canadian trade; general analysis of current import and export trade; 
trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire; trade with the United 
States and other foreign countries; geographical distribution of Canadian trade by 
continents and countries; principal commodities imported and exported; trade in 
raw and manufactured products; Canada’s position in international trade; main 
historical tables and tables showing current trends (Tables 1 to 21); and comparison 
of the volumes of imports and exports (Table 22). The chapter is finally brought 
to a close with sections on the tourist trade of Canada, and on Canada’s balance 
of international payments in recent years. 


Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs. 


The development of tariffs as affecting Canada is here outlined under two di- 
visions: first, a historical sketch showing phases in the growth of Canadian trade 
which have influenced tariff development; and second, the present tariff relationships 
with other countries. Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it 1s 
impossible to go into detail with such an intricate matter as tariffs. It has therefore 
been necessary to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where 
possible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the Kuropean nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on, by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies and commerce”. Owing to 
this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering State arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 


Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal, for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the Colony fell into the hands of the traders 
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from England, Scotland and New England, who had flocked into the country on 
the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 
leading figures in Canadian import and export trade. 


For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended westward 
along the International Boundary. In 1822 the United Kingdom made large 
concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846 
she abolished the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, were by this time enjoying responsible government, could not 
any longer be refused the right to control their own commercial policy—a fact 
which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister 
of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. This 
report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be to the 
Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of the 
revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government must 
affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the people 
in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the disapproval 
of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the British 
Government and, coming at a time when all important parties in Great Britain 
had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, it facilitated the setting up in Canada 
of a protective tariff, designed to secure the establishment in Canada of manufac- 
turing industries, at a time when British opinion desired that the colonies should 
concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw materials and import 
from the United Kingdom the manufactured commodities which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian ,wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, how- 
ever, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the consequent 
opening of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the 
shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother 
Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and 
the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices 
in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
between the United Kingdom and the United States during the Civil War period, 
and partly because the new Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods 
of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated and ceased to operate 12 months 
later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about ite confederation of the British North American colonies, which it 
was hoped would to a great extent consume each other’s products. 
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Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old Province of Canada, 
adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a tariff 
assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of duties 
on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 15 
p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced in 187 3, and the 
consequent falling-off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the 
general rate to 173 p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase 
failed to fill the treasury. . 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “‘not otherwise provided” being raised from 173 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 173 p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.¢.3 
on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks, to 30 p.c. ; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now paid 
$2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 
10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements and minor readjustments on 
cottons and woollens. ‘This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was 
called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This “reciprocal” 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with the United Kingdom, were also admitted to the benefits of the “recip- 
rocal” tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of 
most-favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom, 
also France and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. 
A little later the “reciprocal” tariff was also extended to the N etherlands, Japan, 
Siberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by the United Kingdom of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and 
Belgium. This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United 
_ Kingdom and to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, con- 
sisting at first of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and 
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later of a remission of 334 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was estab- 
lished. This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate 
of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries.* 


Tariff of 1907 and Empire Preferences.—A new Canadian Customs Tariff 
was adopted on April 12, 1907, containing three columns of duties, British prefer- 
ential, intermediate and general. This tariff with amendments is still in operation. 
The Customs Tariff itself mentions, as being entitled to the British preference, 
those parts of the Empire which were already enjoying it under previous measures. 
Power was taken to extend the same advantages, by Order in Council, to other 
parts of the Empire. Under this authority the British preference has since been 
extended to include, at various dates, almost all parts of the Empire and areas 
under British protectorates, mandates and spheres of influence. (See p. 520 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book.) A Canadian Act of June 13, 1935, amended Section 4 
of the Customs Tariff, and authorized the Governor in Council to extend most- 
favoured-foreign-nation treatment to any British country, or territory administered 
by a British country under mandate of the League of Nations. Orders in Council 
of July 19, 1935, granted most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to the United 
Kingdom and the Union of South Africa and Orders in Council of Aug. 21, 1935, 
to Australia and New Zealand. (The Irish Free State under a Trade Agreement 
with Canada is guaranteed duties as low as apply to the United Kingdom.) 


Trade Agreements with Australia.—A formal Trade Agreement between 
Canada and Australia (superseding an arrangement of 1925, exchanging limited 
preferences by legislation) was brought into force on Aug. 3, 1931, providing for 
exchange of British preferential rates, except as set forth in two schedules—one of 
which concedes special Canadian rates on some Australian products, while the other 
specifies the tariff treatment given by Australia to Canada on certain items, as well as 
enumerating items which Australia reserves as regards granting preferential treat- 
ment. Canada is accorded the British preferential tariff of Australia on all but 18 
of the 439 items comprising the entire tariff. On six items intermediate rates apply 
and on the other twelve, the general tariff. An important concession to Canada is 
the creation of new or larger margins of preference than existed in the former tariff 
on some products of importance to Canada. Other general prov sions waive anti- 
dumping laws, and permit either country to apply its general tariff rates to imports 
from the other which are injuriously affecting the sale of similar domestic goods, 
provided that, after three months’ notice, the exporting country has failed to remedy 
the situation. 


Trade Agreements with British West Indies.—To the British West Indies 
concessions independent of the British preference were made in an Agreement of 
1912. In 1920 a second Trade Agreement, broader both as to the extent of the 
preferences exchanged and the number of West Indian signatories, superseded 
the first. This in turn was replaced on July 6, 1925, by one still more extensive, 
brought formally into force by proclamation as from April 30, 1927. It is binding 
for a 12-year period and thereafter until terminated, oa a year’s notice. It includes: 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, 
Bermuda, British Guiana and British Honduras. The larger colonies give a pre- 
ference of 2s. per brl. on flour, and various stated amounts on some other com- 
modities of importance. The preference on manufactured goods in general, when 


*Revised by W. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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not specially dealt with, ranges from 20 p.c. to 50 p.c. of the general tariff. In 
return Canada grants the colonies: (a) specific amounts of preference on sugar and 
some other selected tropical products; (b) a 50 p.c. reduction from the general 
tariff-on goods for which no special provision is made. 


Trade Agreement with New Zealand.—Imports from New Zealand have 
been accorded British preferential rates since 1904. Furthermore, on Oct. ded O25. 
the special rates of the Trade Agreement with Australia were extended to New 
Zealand. Canada was granted the British preferential rates of New Zealand estab- 
lished in 1903. However, from Oct. 12, 1930, after due notice, Canada withdrew 
the Australian treaty rates as regards imports from New Zealand, and on June 2, 
1931, New Zealand withdrew her British preferential rates from all but a few items 
of Canadian goods. After negotiations a new Trade Agreement with New Zealand 
was brought into force for one year by proclamation as from May 24, 1932, and, 
when due to expire, was extended from time to time, without change, to Nov. 24, 
1935. From that date the Agreement was further extended to July 31, 1936, 
with amendments to the New Zealand rates of duty leviable on Canadian motor 
vehicles. By this Agreement Canada grants New Zealand rates lower than British 
preferential on various articles of outstanding interest to her, and otherwise extends 
to her the British preferential tariff. New Zealand restores the British preferential 
rates to Canada except on six items on which, however, she concedes rates lower 
than the general tariff. On lumber, laths, and shingles, where no preference existed 
‘previously, because the general and preferential rates were the same, New Zealand 
creates a differential between her British preferential and general tariffs, so as 
to afford Canada a tariff preference on such products. Under a general provision 
of the Agreement anti-dumping laws of both countries are suspended except in 
the case of imports injurious to domestic industry when the exporting country 
does not apply remedial measures after 30 day’s notice. Other general provisions 
extend the Agreement to Western Samoa and Cook Islands. 


Preferences by The United Kingdom Prior to the Imperial Conference, 
1932.—The United Kingdom, between 1919 and 1931, granted preferences to Empire 
products within the limited scope of her tariff of that time. By 1931 there were 
preferences under what were known as the “McKenna duties’, “key industry 
duties’, and duties on certain luxuries as sugar, tobacco, spirits, etc. (See pp. 
481-482 of the 1931 Year Book.) The scope of the preference was greatly enlarged 
when goods of Empire origin were exempted from duties imposed under the Abnor- 
mal Importations (Customs Duties) Act, passed Nov. 20, 1931 (to remain in effect 
for six months), and the Horticultural Products (Emergency Customs Duties) 
Act, passed Dec. 11, 1931 (to remain in effect for twelve months). The Import 
Duties Act, effective Mar. 1, 1932, imposed a duty of 10 p.c. ad valorem on a wide 
range of goods not otherwise subject to duty. (See p. 385 of the 1932 Year Book.) 
Products of the Dominions, India, and Southern Rhodesia were exempt from this 
duty until Nov. 15, 1932, their treatment after that date to depend on the Imperial 
Conference. Products of other parts of the British Iimpire were exempt from 
the 10 p.c. duty without limitation as to date. By an Order effective April 26, 
1932, the 10 p.c. general tariff was increased to rates ranging from 15 to 334 p.c. 
ad valorem, on a wide range of merchandise, chiefly manufactured goods. Over 
150 subsequent orders have been issued either increasing rates on particular com- 
modities or exempting articles from duty. 
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The Imperial Economic Conference, 1932.—The United Kingdom-Canada 
Agreement.—Under this Agreement the United Kingdom, while continuing to grant 
to products of Canada those preferences and exemptions from duty established by 
the Import Duties Act cited above, provided, for important Canadian products, 
additional preferences by the imposition of new or increased duties on competing 
foreign imports. Chief among these products were: eggs, butter, cheese, condensed 
milk, wheat, fresh and canned apples, and unwrought copper. The continuation of a 
10 p.c. preference was guaranteed on dutiable timber, fresh and canned fish, asbestos, 
lead and zinc. Canada was granted unrestricted entry for a maximum quota of 
2,500,000 ewt. per annum of bacon and hams, and for 10 years a margin of prefer- 
ence of 2s. 03d. per Ib. on unmanufactured tobacco. Certain preferences accorded. 
in United Kingdom Agreements with other Dominions apply automatically to 
Canada as an Empire country. As regards eggs, poultry, butter, cheese and other 
milk products, free entry was guaranteed for three years, after which the position 
regarding these articles was made subject to review. Increased preferences to 
Canada in many of the non-self-governing colonies and protectorates were provided 
for on selected articles. The British reserved the right to remove duties on foreign 
wheat, copper, lead and zinc if at any time Empire producers were unwilling or unable 
to provide, at world prices, the United Kingdom requirements. In return Canada 
agreed to widen the margin of preference on imports from the United Kingdom on a 
great variety of goods as set forth in a schedule attached tothe Agreement. Actual” 
changes were made in 225 Canadian tariff items, on 223 of which the margin of the 
British preference was increased. The tariff was lowered on 133 items, more than 
half of which were placed on the free list, in the other cases the margin was increased 
by raising the intermediate and general tariffs. By major groups, the tariff changes 
mainly concerned iron and steel, drugs and chemicals, textiles, leather goods, glass, 
vegetable oils, as well as a wide list of miscellaneous commodities. Generally 
speaking, manufactured goods of a class or kind not produced in Canada were made 
free. (See Section 3, Subsection 4, p. 504, for the effect of the Canadian preference 
on imports from the United Kingdom.) Additional preferences were also provided 
for imports into Canada of various commodities produced largely in the non-self- 
governing colonies and protectorates. Canada agreed that the tariff should be 
based on the principle that protective duties should not exceed such a level as would 
give United Kingdom producers full opportunity of reasonable competition in 
Canada on the basis of the relative cost of economic and efficient production with 
special consideration to be given to industries not fully established. Canada 
undertook to institute the Tariff Board, already authorized by statute, to review 
duties on United Kingdom goods in accordance with these principles and not to 
increase these duties except in accordance with the Board’s findings. Since the 
appointment of the Tariff Board (see Section 12 of Chapter XXVIIT) in February, 
1933, it has investigated and reported on, in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles 10 to 15 of the United Kingdom-Canada Agreement of 1932, a number 
of United Kingdom applications for review of the tariff on commodities, namely, 
wool textiles, biscuits, boots and shoes, jute yarns, impregnated canvas, and wooden 
doors. In a number of Canadian references, it became necessary to apply the 
principles of the United Kingdom-Canada Agreement by reason of the interest 
of United Kingdom manufacturers in the Canadian market for such things as 
silver-bearing articles, brass and copper, nickel silver and German silver, hookless 
fasteners and zippers, hats and hoods. Canada further agreed at the Conference 
to abolish surcharges on imports from the United Kingdom as soon as Canada’s 
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finances would allow and to give sympathetic consideration to the abolition of the 
exchange dumping duty on British goods. (By amendments to the Special War 
Revenue Act, an excise tax on imports amounting to 3 p.c. levied on duty-paid 
value was, as regards goods entered under the British Preferential tariff or under 
any trade agreement with a British country, reduced to 13 p.c. on June 28, 1934, 
and removed altogether on June 13, 1935.) The Agreement was to continue for 
5 years and be subject thereafter to termination upon 6 months notice by either party. 


Other Agreements.—The Agreement between Canada and the Union of South 
Africa places commercial relations between these two Dominions on a treaty basis 
for the first time. It covers many of the commodities which each Dominion can 
sell to the other, but is more limited in scope than the Trade Agreements concluded 
earlier with Australia and New Zealand. A considerable extension of the preferred 
list of commodities has been obtained for Canada. Special consideration has been 
given to corn from South Africa, although fruits in certain seasons, peanuts, sugar 
and molasses are also given consideration. Wheat, flour, apples, hosiery, binder 
twine, machinery, vacuum cleaners, iron pipes, tools, shooks, lumber, canned fish, 
motor cars, electrical appliances, rubber goods and paper products are the chief 
items on which concessions are made to Canada. 

The Agreement with the Irish Free State secured for all goods the produce and 
manufacture of Canada imported into the Irish Free State the benefits of the 
lowest rates of duty accorded to similar products of any country. In return, goods 
the produce of the Irish Free State, when imported into Canada, were to be accorded 
the same tariff treatment as similar goods imported from the United Kingdom. 


The Agreement with Southern Rhodesia made provision for the exchange of 
preferential treatment on selected lists of commodities. In addition, other goods 
not enumerated in the schedules continue to enjoy the benefits of existing and future 
British preferences. Indian corn, citrous fruits and peanuts are given free entry 
by Canada, whereas Southern Rhodesia gives our manufacturers important con- 
cessions on cream separators, batteries, boots and shoes, and paper products. 


Other Empire Preferences on Canadian Goods.—Even in the absence of 
trade agreements many tariff preferences are accorded to Canadian goods through- 
out the Empire. The general position now is that nearly all goods, the produce or 
manufacture of Canada, shipped in accordance with prescribed regulations, are 
granted tariff preferences over non-Empire goods in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Western Samoa, British West Indies, Ber- 
muda, British Guiana, British Honduras, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
(Zambesi Basin), Gambia, Sierra Leone, Seychelles, British Somaliland, Cyprus, 
Channel Islands, and Isle of Man. To a considerable extent tariff preference is 
similarly granted to Canadian goods in the Irish Free State, the Union of South 
Africa, Ceylon, Mauritius, St. Helena, British Protectorate of Tonga, British 
Solomon islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, and Malta, also on some goods in the 
Federated Malay States, the Unfederated Malay States, British North Borneo, 
Sarawak, Brunei and Cayman Islands. Empire motor cars enjoy preference in 
Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements; spirits and malt liquors in Gibraltar; 
and wines in the Falkland Islands. 


_ Trade Agreement of 1933 between Canada and France.—A Trade Agree- 
ment between Canada and France replacing an Agreement of 1922 which had 
lapsed on June 16, 1932, was brought into force as from June 10, 1933. Under the 
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1933 Agreement Canada is accorded the rates of the French minimum tariff and 
most-favoured-nation treatnfent on 185 items or parts of items and reductions 
varying from 17 p.c. to 73 p.c. of the general tariff on 24 items or parts. ‘In return 
Canada concedes to France a rate as low as British preferential on 7 items, reduc- 
tions from the intermediate tariff of from 10 p.c. to 25 p.c. on 95 items and inter- 
mediate tariff rates on an extensive list of items. In an exchange of Notes of 
Sept. 29, 1934, France gave Canada some further minimum tariff rates, removed 
a depreciated currency surtax of 11 p.c. ad valorem, reduced ‘an import (or sales) 
tax that had been imposed on many Canadian products, and guaranteed quotas 
on certain goods subject to French import restrictions. Canada granted to France 
an increased measure of preference on wines, brandies and some other products. 
An additional Protocol of Feb. 26, 1935, incorporated the provisions of the 1934 
exchange of Notes and added a few concessions on both sides. 


Trade Agreement between Canada and the United States.—A compre- 
hensive Trade Agreement, signed at Washington on Nov. 15, 1935, secures for 
Canada reduced duties for some 60 commodities representative of the main fields 
of Canadian production. Included among the concessions to Canada are those 
which apply on: agricultural products—cattle, cream, seed potatoes, clover and 
grass seeds, hay, turnips, and maple sugar; fisheries products—fresh or frozen halibut 
or salmon, certain fresh lake fish, pickled or salted salmon, and smoked herring; _ 
forest products—all lumber and timber previously subject to duty and excise; | 
minerals—feldspar, talc, lime, and various ferro-alloys; and that tetebt eae Cee 
acid, pulpboard in rolls for wallboard, whisky, patent leather, and harness and 
saddlery leather. In addition, free entry to the United States market is preserved 
during the life of the Agreement for a score of products of which newsprint, wood- 
pulp and pulpwood, shingles and lobsters are especially notable. 

The tariff concessions by Canada include the extension to the United States 
of the intermediate tariff in its entirety. In addition, specific reductions below 
existing favoured-nation rates are made in respect of 88 tariff items—this revision 
of Canadian duties on United States’ products being especially designed to aid the 
Canadian consumer and the Canadian user of machinery and other implements 
of production. A Note accompanying the Agreement provides for the revision of 
Canadian customs valuation procedure. 

Under Article I of the Agreement, Canada and the United States each argee 
to accord to the commerce of the other unconditional most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in respect of customs duties and related matters. This means that if either 
country reduce any customs duty, either autonomously or in connection with a 
trade agreement with a third foreign country, the like article of the other country 
will immediately get the benefit of the reduced rate. The practical importance 
of this assurance is that exporters in each country will continue to be able to compete 
in the other country on a parity with other foreign producers and that concessions 
which each country has granted to the other will not be impaired through granting 
of greater concessions to a third country. Artiele XIII excepts from the operation 
of the Agreement advantages accorded by Canada to any other part of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, while a corresponding reservation recognizes in a similar 
way the special relationship between the United States and Cuba, Philippine Islands 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 

The reductions in duty contained in the Agreement went into effect on Jan. 1, 
1936. Provision is made for the coming into force of the whole Agreement upon 
the exchange at Ottawa of the ratification by His Majesty and the proclamation 
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issued by the President under the terms of the Trade Agreements Act.* The Agree- 
ment will remain in force, subject to certain contingencies provided for in Articles 
VII, X and XIV, until Dec. 31, 1938, and thereafter unless terminated by the 
Government of either country upon six months’ notice. 

The Agreement is designed to create wider markets for Canadian producers 
and to lower the living costs for Canadian consumers which, combined, should lead 
to an increase in the purchasing power of the people of Canada. The effect desired 
is to increase demands in the home markets for the products of other Canadian 
industries with consequent increased employment. Any improvement brought 
about in the position of the primary industries will logically be felt throughout the 
whole economic structure and particularly in the field of transportation. This 
objective the Agreement would attain by assuring the continuance of existing 
markets and the opening of new markets for the stated period. 


Exchange of Notes with Japan.—An exchange of Notes on Dec. 26, 1935, 
between the Government of Canada and the Government of Japan effected adjust- 
ments in the tariff treatment of goods exported from one country to the other. The 
Japanese Government, as from Jan. 1, 1936, removed a 50 p.c. ad valorem surtax 
brought into force on July 20, 1935, on some principal Canadian exports to Japan, 
notably, wheat, wheat flour, lumber, woodpulp, and packing paper. In the ex- 
change of Notes the Canadian Government cancelled, as from Jan. 1, 1936, a surtax 
of 334 p.c. ad valorem imposed on Japanese goods as from Aug. 5, 1935, under Sec- 
tion 7 of the Tariff. The Canadian Government gave an undertaking that in 
the case of goods imported from Japan of a class or kind made or produced in Canada 
(i.e., sufficiently to supply at least 10 p.c. of normal Canadian consumption), the 
value for duty of the Japanese money unit, the yen, during the year 1936, would 
be 39-5 cents (average exchange value 1930-34). The value for succeeding years 
was to be computed on a corresponding basis, except that current exchange value 
if higher would prevail. Current exchange value of the yen was taken as regards 
Japanese goods of a class or kind not made or produced in Canada. Some Canadian 
assurances were given as to customs valuations, established under Section 43 of 
the Customs Act. 

Summary of Tariff Arrangements with Foreign Countries.— Arising out 
of some old British treaties, later British treaties or favoured-nation clauses 
sanctioned by Canadian Acts of Parliament, in consequence of purely Canadian 
conventions of commerce or exchange of Notes, Canada extends, on a reciprocal 
basis, most-favoured-nation customs treatment, except where otherwise indicated, 
to the goods of the following countries :— 


Country. Treaty or Convention. ~ Terms. 
Argentine Republic........ Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation|Exchange of most-favoured- 
with the United Kingdom of Feb. 2, 1825...... nation treatment. 
MEI ns wes ak Jo es Exchange of Notes. Canadian Orders in Council|]Canadian intermediate 


of July 5, 1933, Dec. 29, 1933, and Jan. 14, 1935.] tariff exchanged for most- 
latter for an indefinite period subject. to ‘ter favoured-nation treatment 
mination on three months’ notice. in Austria. 
Belgium and Luxembourg,|Convention of Commerce with Canada of July 3,]Exchange of most-favoured- 
Belgian colonies, posses-| 1924. nation treatment. 
sions and mandated ter- 


Remepree A te te a” Canadian Order in Council of July 20, 1935, ac-|Exchange of most-favoured- 
cepted Article 15 of the United Kingdom-] nation treatment. 
y Bolivia Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. ; 
Pere ee ee Exchange of Notes of Dec. 4, 1931. Canadian intermediate tar- 
iff exchanged for most- 
favoured-nation treatment 
in ‘Brazil. 


*The exchange took place at Ottawa on May 14th. 
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Country. Treaty or Convention. Terms. 

Colombiatecd. 22 oe oa Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation|Exchange of most-favoured- 
with the United Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866. nation treatment. 

Costa: Ries. iacesc totes Exchange of Notes of Mar. 1-2, 1935... Canadian|Exchange of most-favoured- 
Order in Council of July 20, 1935. nation treatment. 

Czechoslovakia............ Convention of Commerce with Canada of Mar.|/Exchange of most-favoured- 

F : ‘ nation treatment. 

Denmark: . hc Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great|Exchange of most-favoured- 
Britain of Feb. 13, 1660-1 and July 11, 1670. nation treatment. 

Eistoniaven tes see Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,/Exchange of most-favoured- 
accepted Article 28 of the United Kingdom-| nation treatment. 
Estonia Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
of Jan. 18, 1926. 

Finland: 220000, 77 ts es Finland Trade Agreement Act of June 12, 1925,!Exchange of most-favoured- 


accepted Article 23 of the United Kingdom-Fin-| nation treatment. 
land Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
Dec. 14, 1923. é . 

France and French Colonies}Trade Agreement with Canada, signed May 12,]As regards scheduled goods 
1933, in force June 10, 1933. Exchange of Notes,} percentage reductions from 
Sept. 29, 1934, and additional Protocol of Feb.| Canadian intermediate 
26, 1935, extending concessions on both sides. tariff or actual interme- 
diate exchanged for French 
minimum tariff or per- 
centage reductions from 
general tariff, also quota 

H i 4% arrangements. 
Exchange of Notes. Canadian Orders in Council,|Canadian intermediate tar- 


Gefmany: i... tee. coh eee 
Dec. 23, 1932: Mar. Sib 1933; Dec. 23,) iff exchanged for most- 
1933, latter for an indefinite period sub-| fayoured-nation treatment 
ject to termination any time on condition that] in Germany. 
benefits of Agreement continue for six weeks 
after notice given. 

Guatemala................ Exchange of Notes of May 10-June 28, 1935.|Exchange of most-favoured- 
Canadian Order in Council of July 20, 1935,| nation treatment. 
accepted Article 13 of the United Kingdom- 

Guatemala Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of Feb. 22, 1928. 
Fiaition. ce. seas Exchange of Notes of July 7-10, 1935 and April 6,1Exchange of most-favoured- 
, 1936. Canadian Order in Council of July 20, 1935.| nation treatment. 
Hungary ave x ostsat oe Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,/Exchange of most-favoured- 


accepted Article 20 of the United Kingdom- 
Hungary Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of July 23, 1926. 

Convention of Commerce with Canada of Jan. Exchange of most-favoured- 
4, 1923 nation treatment. 


nation treatment. 


Italy, colonies and posses- 
sions. 


TAPER oes ech Japanese Treaty Act of April 10, 1913, sanctioned|Exchange of most-favoured- 
(with provisos) United Kingdom-Japan Treaty| nation treatment. 
of Commerce and Navigation of April 3, 1911. 
Exchange of Notes, Dec. 26, 1935, effective Jan.1,)Removal of surtaxes im- 
1936. posed by both countries in 
1935; adjustment Canadian 
customs valuation of Jap- 
. anese goods. 
Latvia Conus Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,/Exchange of most-favoured- 
accepted Article 26 of the United Kingdom-] nation treatment. 
Latvia Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 
June 22, 1923. ; 
Lithuania......... Rae Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,/Exchange of most-favoured- 


accepted Article 4 of the United Kingdom-| nation treatment. 
Lithuania Argeement respecting commercial 
relations of May 6, 1922. ; 

Netherlands, Netherlands Dears of Commerce with Canada of July 11,/Exchange of most-favoured- 


nation treatment. 


° 


acgao 
NOEWAY.:. vy.ds dxnaes sane eee Convention of Commerce and Navigation be-|Exchange of most-favoured- 
tween the United Kingdom and (Sweden and)! nation treatment. 
Norway of Mar. 18, 1826. 
Panaras ch aerasien ee Canadian Order in Council of July 20, 1935, ac-|Exchange of most-favoured- 
cepted Article 12 of the United Kingdom-| nation treatment. 
Panama Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
of Sept. 25, 1928. ; : 
Polandg..cct.¢ecsn. »+eeeee-/Convention of Commerce signed July 3, 1935,|When in force will exchange 


ratified by Canadian Act July 5, 1935, to go 
into force on exchange of ratifications. 


most - favoured - nation 
treatment and as regards 
scheduled goods grant per- 
centage reductions from 
Canadian intermediate tar- 
iff and from lowest Polish 
statutory tariff. 
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Country. Treaty or Convention. Terms. 


Portugal, including Ma-|Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, Exchange of most-favoured- 
deira, Porto Santo, and] accepted Article 21 of the United Kingdom- nation treatment. 


Azores. Portugal Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
of Aug. 12, 1914. 


PrN ANIA-- ook k eee eas Exchange of Notes of Sept. 30, 1930, under Article Exchange of most-favoured- 
36, Treaty of Commerce and N avigation| — nation treatment. 
between United Kingdom and Roumania of 


Aug. 6, 1930. 
Serb-Croat-Slovene King-|Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,/Exchange of mosttavoured- 
dom (Yugoslavia). accepted Article 30 of the United Kingdom— nation treatment. © 


Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation of May 12, 1927. 


SATIN loca se end sates Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 1928, sanctioned Exchange of most-favoured- 
United Kingdom-Spain Treaty of Commerce nation treatment. 
and Navigation of Oct. 31, 1922 (revised April 
5, 1927); also United Kingdom-Spain Agree- 
ment of June 27, 1924, regulating treatment of 
companies. 


wees i at ctke ses c nce Convention of Commerce and Navigation be-|Exchange of most-favoured- 
tween the United Kingdom and Sweden (and] nation treatment. 
Norway) of Mar. 18, 1826, 


IGOR sok cass. c orcarce Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal|Exchange of most-favoured- 
Establishment between the United Kingdom nation treatment. 
and Switzerland of Sept. 6, 1855. 


United States............. Trade Agreement signed Noy. 15, 1935, and as|Terms include grant of. re- 
regards reductions in duty, in force Jan. 1, 1936;| duced or fixed rates on 
otherwise to be in force on exchange of ratifi-| scheduled goods by both 
cations. sides and mutual exchange 
of most-favoured -nation 
treatment exclusive of the 
tariff concessions made by 
the United States to Cuba 
and Canada’s Empire pre- 
ferences. 


Venezuela. ........ccceccce Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation Exchange of most-favoured- 
between the United Kingdom and Colombia] nation treatment. - 
be eee Venezuela was then part) of April 18, 
825. 


Under mutual most-favoured-nation customs treatment each contracting 
country accords to the goods of the other the lowest duties applied to similar pro- 
ducts of any foreign origin, unless there are reservations. These reservations would 
be tariff concessions, not considered of relatively great importance, which one country 
may grant to another on historical, geographical, or some related ground. Most- 
favoured-nation obligations do not include Canadian preferences given to other 
parts of the Empire. Benefits to most-favoured nations under the Canadian 
tariff now consist of the rates of the immediate tariff because they are granted by 
Agreements to Brazil, Germany and Austria, and in addition any rates lower than 
intermediate granted to France and the United States. 


The value to Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment in foreign countries 
depends on the customs system of the country concerned. Several countries have 
maximum and minimum schedules, meaning that there are reduced duties for 
practically all goods imported from reciprocating or treaty countries. Some 
countries, on account of rates conceded in treaties, maintain reduced duties on 
specified items of their tariffs. The number of countries maintaining uniform 
tariffs regardless of the origin of the goods is growing less from year to year. The 
benefit of most-favoured-nation treatment depends also on the extent to which 
tariff favours apply to countries competing with Canada in the market in question. 
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Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service.* 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is pre- 
sided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and unifies 
the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the Director 
are the following divisions: Directories—where inquiries for Canadian products, 
forwarded by the Trade Commissioners, are prepared for publication and distri- 
bution, and the Exporters Directory listing Canadian exporters with their agents 
abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables and codes used, etc., and the Foreign. 
Importers Directory are kept up to date; Editorial—where the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Journal is compiled; Commodity Records—where information regarding 
markets for Canadian export commodities is indexed; Economics; Animal and Fish 
Products; Vegetable Products; Mineral and Chemical Products; Forest Products; 
and Miscellaneous Manufactures. These last five divisions handle correspondence 
falling within their respective classifications. 


Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each ‘Trade 
Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in this country gives 
first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regarding opportunities and 
conditions of trade in his territory. 


Organization Abroad.—A list of the countries in which Canadian Trade 
Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office and cable 
address of the Trade Commissioner in each case, is given below :— 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


Nortre.—This list revised as at Jan. 1, 1936. Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’’ 
unless otherwise stated. 


Argentine Republic (Territory includes Uruguay)..... J. A. Strong, B. Mitre 430, Buenos Aires (1). 


Australia we N Sc. be x anata cil ous by Rae L. M. Cosgrave. Address for letters—Box 196c, 
G.P.O. Melbourne. Office—Safe Deposit Build 
ing, Melbourne. Commercial Agent—B. Millin, 
The Royal Exchange, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Belgiam, 2 ARP BRO .. Henri Turcot, 98 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


BROIL etic ONS Oe L. S. Glass. Address for letters—Caixa Postal 2164, 
Rio de Janeiro. Office—Ed. Da “A Noite’, 
Sala 802, Praca Maua. 
British Malaya (Territory includes the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Federated and Unfederated Malay 
States, British Borneo, Northern Sumatra and 
SIAM) ccscasies acisie chee ee ne ee ee Acting Trade Commissioner, Union Building, Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements. 
British West Indies— 
Trinidad (Territory includes Barbados, Windward 
and Leeward islands and British Guiana)........ F, W. Bull. Address for letters—P.O. Box 125, Port 


of Spain. Office—Colonial Bank Building. 
Jamaica (Territory covers Jamaica, Haiti, the 
Bahamas, and British Honduras)................ F. W. Fraser, P.O. Box 225. Office—Canadian Bank 
of Commerce Chambers, Kingston. 
*Revised by L. D. Wilgress, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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ny CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—continued. 
ina— 


PTI Mra £2, fie 6 isin'y sid cae te we ore ae ae ok H. A. Scott. P.O. Box 264, Shanghai. Office—Ewo 
: ; Building, 27 The Bund, Shanghai. 
MEER UNE cs cerry RUT 6 en ee yd heat ore Ro on 
(Territory includes North China and Manchuria).C. 8S. Bissett, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Building. 
Cuba (Territory includes Dominican Republic and ; 
EHEC COREUICO) star ca terete oret Ut ie Cer Ter E. L. McColl. Address for letters—Apartado 1945, 
: Havana. Office address—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Calle Aguiar 75, Havana, 
New Zealand (Territory includes Fiji and Western 
CLT Gs i ct Sa a mae ~ S tee ieSial aaen C. M. Croft. Address for letters—P.O. Box 33, 
Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Shortland 
Street, Auckland. 
Norway (Territory includes Scandinavian countries 2 
Sia NOG) bo. sede ice cocci. ahs odd « ainsxicivinlh Richard, Grew, Address for letters—Stortingsgaten 
8, Oslo. 
Panama (Territory includes the Canal Zone, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Nicaragua and Costa Rica)....W. J. Riddiford. Address for letters—P.O. Box 222, 
Panama City. Office—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Santa Ana Plaza, Panama City. 
Peru (Territory includes Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador).M. J. Vechsler. Address for letters—Casilla 1212, 
Lima. Office—Portal de Belen No. 166, Plaza 
San Martin, Lima. 
South Africa— 

Cape Town (Territory includes Cape Province and 
Southwest Africa, Natal, Tanganyika, Kenya, 
Uganda, Mauritius and Madagascar)............. G. R. Heasman. Address for letters—P.O. Box 683, 

Cape Town. Office—Cleghorn and Harris Build- 
ing, Adderley Street, Cape Town. Cableaddress 
: r —Cantracom. 

Johannesburg (Territory includes Transvaal, Orange 
Free State, Bechuanaland, Somaliland, the Rho- 
desias, Portuguese East Africa, Mozambique and 
INV ASALAC) eee pees ta caret ee ibe, Si m2 J. L. Mutter. Address for letters—P.O. Box 715, 

Office—Prudential Assurance Building, 92 Fox St., 
Johannesburg. Cable Address—Cantracom. 
United Kingdom— F 
RRON COINS SE Te esc whe aE Ce ee Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner in the 
United. Kingdom, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 1. Cable Address—Sleighing, 
London. 

London (Territory covers Home Counties, South- 

eastern Counties, and East Anglia).............. J. eR English, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
.W. 1. ; 


London (Territory—for fresh fruit only—covers 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, £a5 : 
France, Holland, Belgium and Germany)........ W. B. Gornall, Fruit Trade Commissioner, Aldine 
House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Cable 
address—Canfrucom. 


0, Lh ar lel 3 aie ge pa el Mia ated i ig bat W. A. Wilson, Animal Products Trade Commissioner, 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. Cable 
address—Agrilson. 


Liverpool (Territory covers North of England, 
Lincolnshire, North Midlands and North Wales). H. R. Poussette, Martins Bank Bldg., 31 North John 


Street. 
Bristol (Territory covers West of England, South 
Wales and South Midlands)..................... Frederick Palmer, Northcliffe House, Colston Ave. 
Sesame Refit? f Sas hee hon, Bt aiy stl s , nator Sera hebtk 5 G. B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street. Cable address 
—Cantracom. 


Egypt (Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Iraq, Syria, Persia, Greece, Turkey, 
Bulgaria and Roumania)...................0.00 Yves Lamontagne. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
1770, Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 
France (Territory includes French Colonies in North ; 
JNNEED) (SPR |B trl le Rinse Reece einaiey Sean Hercule Barré, Commercial Attaché, 3 rue Scribe, 
Paris (9). Cable address—Cancomac. 
Germany (Territory covers Germany—except the 
Rhine Valley—Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia)..Paul Sykes. Monckebergstrasse 31, Hamburg. 


Hong Kong (Territory includes South China, the Phil- 
Ippines. and Indo-China) ..4...0.....cccsssceceess V. E. Duclos. Address for letters—P.O. Box 80, 
Hong Kong. Office—Gloucester Building, Hong 


ong. 
India and Ceylon......5... ets é nis ica Ok Ariane ee R. T. Young. Address for letters—P.O. Box 2003, 
Calcutta. Office—23 Esplanade Mansions, Gov- 
ernment Place East, Calcutta. Ae 
Irish Free State and Northern Ireland.................. James Cormack, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dtiblin, 
Irish Free State; and 44 Ann Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. Cable address—Adanag,: 
Italy (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Albania and Yugoslavia)................. A. B. Muddiman, Via Manzoni Nr. 5, Milan (102). 
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i CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS—concluded. 
apan— 
OIG O.y..¢ Aesole stain HOS oe Bev ow esis site: Abie. eeecalensl < ais tee = J. A. Langley, Commercial Secretary. Address for 
letters—P.O. Box 401, Tokyo Central. Office— 
Canadian Legation, 16 Omotecho, 3-chome, 
Akasakaku, Tokyo. 

No) SY Ie ME Sa RBS Getic Ie SEO INC ES R. S. Omeara.. Address for letters—P.O. Box 230, 
Kobe. Office—309 Crescent Building, 72 Kyo- 
machi. 

Mexico (Territory includes Guatemala, Honduras and 

Salvador) cc. sacs co v.sieleletelaisine eters scararohateberareye ters M. B. Palmer. Address for letters—Apartado Num. 
126-bis, Mexico City. Office—Edificio Banco de 
Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, Mexico City. Cable 
address—Cancoma. 


Netherlands (Territory includes the Rhine Valley and ee 
Switzerland). Ssaioes con ote csicleseicaineuiees onitsiats J. C. McGillivray, Coolsingel 111b, Rotterdam. 


Netherlands Indies: 7... coe scctces sence’ VEE, peas en: Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
P.O. Box 84, Batavia, Java. Office—Chartered 
Bank Building, Melacca St., Batavia, Java. 
(This office is administered as a branch of that 
at Singapore—see under British Malaya. ) 

United States— 


New York City. (Territory includes Bermuda).D. es weer 25 Broadway. Cable address—Cantra- 
Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with the 
British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others interested in 
trade matters may secure information and advice from British commercial diplo- 
matic officers and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented 
by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. : 
Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either 
edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3.50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from. 
time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade.* 


Norz.—For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary that the following 
definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in mind. 


Fiscal Years.—The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 

Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and 
values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters 
(export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. . 

Imports: Valuation.—“lmports” means “Imports entered for consumption’. 
“Entered for consumption” does not necessarily imply that the goods have been 
actually consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the 
importer and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 

Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into 
Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption 
in the principal markets of the country from which, and at the same time when, 
said merchandise was exported directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less 


*Revised by W. A. Warne, Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch 
publishes the Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of 
Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada, the Calendar Year Report of the Trade of 
Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada (monthly), etc. For complete list of the publications of 
this Branch see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘External Trade’. 
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than the price to jobbers and wholesalers generally, nor less than the actual cost 
of production at the time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling, 
and profit. (See Sections 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) 

For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of export 
is converted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law and 
Orders in Council. (See Section 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council 
respecting currency valuations.) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation—Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported 
wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. The 
value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the time 
of exportation at the points in Canada whence consigned for export. | 


Foreign Exports: Valuation—Foreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 

Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption of 
transit, save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one conveyance to 
another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not.necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm in 
another country and thence despatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. 
In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, to which the 
goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but 
purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics record 
such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 

Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries. —Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following :— 

(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the valu- 
ations of other countries. 

The recent period of disturbed currency relations between countries has intro- 
duced an additional element of difference in valuations. Thus imports from the 
United Kingdom have been valued all along at $4.862 to the £, although for two 
years after Sept. 21, 1931, the actual value of the £ was below that figure, dropping 
as low as $3.70, and the actual value of imports from the United Kingdom: was 
thereby greatly exaggerated. Similar inaccuracies have resulted from disturbances 
in exchange levels with other countries. 
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A further discrepancy in valuation of imports from the United Kingdom 
existed from 1920 to Mar. 31, 1936, in connection with distilled spirits, an important 
item in our imports from that country. The valuation of Canadian imports of 
spirits from the United Kingdom included, during this period, the British excise 
tax in addition to the British export valuation, an excess valuation aggregating 
over $200,000,000 for the period 1920-34. 

(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods on their way from the exporting to the importing country at the beginning 
and end ot the period. 

(3) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 
A considerable proportion of Canada’s exports to overseas countries (17 p.c. in 1935) 
is shipped via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing countries to 
the United States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are frequently routed 
through the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with the 
United Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted 
to otber European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for con- 
sumption in the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United: 
Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually 
received by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries 
are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and 
shipped from Montreal and is therefore frequently shown by other countries as 
imported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export 
to Canada. As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Ger- 
many, Belgium and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries | 
but are not included by those countries in exports to Canada. 

For more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on ‘“Dis- 
crepancies in Trade Statistics” on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the Trade of 
Canada, 1928, and pp. 27 and 40 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1935, both published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Recent Changes in the Value and Quantum of World 
Trade.* 


According to the figures shown in Statement I below and illustrated in the 
accompanying chart, the value of world trade (imports plus exports) in terms of 
gold fell during each year from 1929 to 1934, until in that year it amounted to 34 
p.c. of the figure for 1929. The drop was for the greater part due to the fall in 
average gold prices which during the period amounted to 56 p.c. (57-6 p.c. from 
1927). The fall in quantum of trade was arrested in 1932 on a level 26 p.c. below 
that of 1929 (about 20 p.c. below that of 1927). In 1933 the quantum of trade rose 
about 2 p.c. and from 1933 to 1934 by about 3 p.c. Even after the change in the 
quantum movement which occurred in 1932 trade remains on a very low level. 
The increase in the quantum which has occurred during each of the last two years 
is much below the annual growth before the depression which during the period 
1925-29 was estimated at an average of 5 p.c. per annum. 


*A bbreviated from ‘‘Review of World Trade, 1934”’, published by the League of Nations. 
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The increase in the quantum of trade during the last quarter of each year, due 
mainly to the marketing of the autumn crop in the northern hemisphere, conceals to 
some extent the trend of the quantum curve in the diagram. Actually, the lowest 
level of trade activities would appear to have been reached either during the third 
quarter of 1932 or early in 1933. During the first quarter of 1935 the gold value 
of world trade was 3 p.c. below the figures for the corresponding quarter of 1934, 
but during the latest months of 1935 the gold value of world trade appears to be 
slightly exceeding that of the corresponding months of 1934. Measured in sterling, 
however, the value in 1934 was about 6-3 p.c. higher than in 1933 and 1-4 p.c. 
higher than in 1932. 


WORLD TRADE 
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1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Reproduced from the League of Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November, 19365. 


During the first years of the depression, manufactured articles fell much less in 
price than foodstuffs and raw materials. Since 1932, however, the price fall has 
been heaviest in the case of manufactured articles. ‘The three principal groups of 
commodities (foodstuffs, raw materials and manufactured goods) all shared in the 
price fall in 1934, but the average fall was greatest for manufactured goods and 
smallest for raw materials. As in 1933, therefore, the barter terms of agricultural 
and mineral-producing countries, which had been most severely affected by the 
price declines in the early years of the depression, improved in 1934. The quantum 
of foodstuffs entering into trade, though it rose slightly in 1934, remained some 5 p.c. 
below the level of 1932 and it is open to doubt whether manufactured articles ready 
for immediate consumption exceeded the level of 1932, during which the quantum of 
total world trade reached its lowest point. While in 1933 the rise in total quantum 
was due principally to raw materials, in 1934 it was mainly due to iron and steel, 
building materials, heavy metal manufactures, machinery and certain semi-durable 
articles of consumption such as motor cars. This trade in capital goods which 
during the early part of the depression had failen much more than that in con- 
sumption goods, rose considerably in 1934, in spite of the fact that Russian pur- 
chases of iron and steel and machinery declined greatly. 

6302—32 
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Europe (inclusive of the U.S.S.R.) represents three-fifths of world imports 
and half of world exports; but of the total decline in the gold value of world imports 
and exports in 1934 European trade accounts for three-fourths and nine-tenths 
respectively. While between 1932 and 1934 European imports fell in quantum by 
2-6 p.c. those of other continents rose by over 14 p.c. and while in the same period 
European exports rose by 2-4 p.c. those of other continents rose by over 7 p.c. 
Thus the recent increase in the quantum of world trade must be attributed mainly 
to trade between continents other than Europe. The United Kingdom which 
trades mainly with countries outside Europe, has recently increased the quantum 
of both her imports and exports considerably, but the trade of continental Europe 
has continued to decline. 


The foregoing brief outline of the recent course of world trade, taken from the 
League of Nations reports, is presented as a background against which Canada’s 
position in world trade may be viewed. It should be noted that the figures of 
Canadian imports in Statement I have been adjusted for over—or under—valuation 
of imports from the United Kingdom because in Canadian recorded imports the 
value of the pound sterling is taken as $4.862. Furthermore, exports here include 
exports of bullion produced in Canada which are not included in Canadian recorded 
exports of merchandise. 


According to these League of Nations figures, Canada, in 1934, stood ninth in 
imports, fifth in exports and sixth in total trade, whereas in 1929 she was fifth in 
each vategory. From 1929 to 1934 Canada’s share in total world trade declined 
from 3-68 p.c. to 3-27 p.c. due to a great decline in the share of imports more than 
offsetting a slight increase in the share of exports. The greatest decline in its share 
of world trade occurred in the case of the United States. The United Kingdom, 
France, Japan, Belgium, Netherlands and Union of South Africa were some of the 
leading countries to show increases in their share of the world’s trade during the 
period. 

In the section of Statement I dealing with indexes of gold prices, it may be seen 
how Canada’s barter position in world trade suffered on account of the uneven 
price decline since 1929, affecting the average prices of her exports more than those 
of her imports. There was a distinct improvement in this respect, however, from 
1932 to 1933 which has been extended into 1934. Japan, Argentina, China, 
British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies have been at a greater disadvantage 
than Canada as a result of this uneven price decline. In the case of the United: 
States and of industrial countries of Europe, on the other hand, the barter advantage 
was greatly increased in the early years of the depression, but has tended to decline 
since 1932, 

Changes in the quantum of world trade are indicated by the indexes in the last 
part of Statement I. Taking the year 1927 as 100, imports into Canada had risen 
to 118-1 in 1929, but declined to 71-6 in 1934, compared to 83-6 for total world 
imports. The Union of South Africa and Japan had a higher quantum of imports 
in 1934 than in 1929, while for the United Kingdom the quantum of imports was 
comparatively little below that of 1929. Imports of the United States declined 
rather less than those of Canada, while in Germany, Argentina, China, Czecho- 
slovakia and Netherlands Indies the decline was considerably greater than in the case 
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of Canada. The quantum of Canadian exports has recovered well in the two latest 
years and in 1934 stood at about 88-3 compared to 96-4 in 1929. Japan and the 
Netherlands Indies had a larger volume of exports in 1934 than in 1929. Compared 
to other industrial countries of Europe the United Kingdom has maintained the 
volume of its exports fairly well. The United States, Germany and China appear 
to have suffered most severely in the reduced quantum of exports and in the case of 
Germany the latest year was the lowest so that the decline may not yet be arrested. 


I.—VALUE, PERCENTAGE, PRICE AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-ONE LEAD- 
ING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1929 AND 1932-34. 


_Nots.—Basir, recorded values of merchandise trade. Values are in U.S.A. old gold dollars (000,000’s 
omitted). Price indexes are on the basis of U.S.A. old gold dollars. 1927 is taken as the base year for 
both price and quantum indexes. 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
Item and Country. > 


1929. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. || 1929. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. || 1929. | 1934. 


VALUE IN MILLIONS OF 
U.S.A. O_p Gop 


DOo.uLARs. 

United Kingdom.......... 5,407] 2,276) 2,070) 2,048) 3,549} 1,279) 1,217) 1,190] 8,956] 3,238 
WnitediStates:teics...i2,.< A839 1325) 15119 975), 5,157} 1,576} 1,280} 1,253) 9,496] 2,228 
MERTEN AN Yorn Peet. oscienetinias 3,203) 1,112) 1,001] 1,046) 3,212) 1,367) 1,160 980), 6,415} 2,026 
WPAN CON he ee Gait Siac i eek 2 2820 LT, ett 9041) 1,965 Heh 724 699) 4,247) 1,603 
LEO TS). Soe ioai, Sepia yas 995 395 380 398 970 364 366 377]| 1,965 775 
NPAnada eo. seh ose. 1,299 384 285 312) 1,225 487 422 453] 2,524 765 
LEA tir ee ee ee aa 988 450 412 381 884 411 390 374)| 1,872 755 
Wethenlands.: 2. .<s: e640. 1,106 524 486 417 800 341 292 286)) 1,906 703 
PGES ER. ix, -4, Goats Dthetes hts cps 1,140 424 387 392 801 349 312 267] 1,941 659 
SSgiael ng 60h ee ee rr 906 351 286 283] 1,168 355 359 335]) 2,074 618 
APRON GINA oa) il. os. «Se yeel 820 215 229 222 908 330 286 288] 1,728 510 
China (incl. Manchuria)... 810 380 364 309 650 210 201 180} 1,460 489 
Union of S. Africal........ 417 168 167 205 454 325 307 230 Ord 442 
PANES EEL Sys, she eatacctee bac ol stots 706 186 185 198 590 267 298 238) 1,296 436 
SLUZOD LANG. 26 oinciec so > axes 516 332 299 273 401 149 158 159 917 432 
RIKLON'. oma cide eis «br aueik 478 213 189 201 486 174 185 200 964} . 401 
British Malaya........... 498 154 136 163 521 132 144 192] 1,019 355 
Czechoslovakia........... 590 Spa 172 160 606 wil7 173 183|| 1,196 343 
WESs5 Ry CRussia) .. bac 453 362 179 120 482 296 255 216 935 336 
WOME js Bete. s «obs J 460 207 182 173 433 204 173 157 893 330 
Netherlands Indies........ 446 154 132 118 581 219 189 212)| 1,027 330 
Totals for World?..... 35,585] 13,972) 12,484] 12,011] 33,021) 12,895} 11,740) 11,364] 68,606| 23,375 

PERCENTAGE OF THE 

Tora. 

United Kingdom.......... 15-19] 16-29] 16-58) 17-05) 10-75) 9-92) 10-37] 10-47] 13-05) 13-85 
United States, ........... 12-19] 9-48] 8-96] 8-12] 15-62} 12-22] 10-90} 11-03) 13-84) 9-53 
MOP ANY: «olay .eik's » sabe. ce 9-00} 7-96) 8-02} 8-71 9-73} 10-60} 9-88] 8-62 9-35| 8-67 
BE ATECOE ee ca 5 eas \crcsagn stress 6-41 8-38} 8-92) 7-53] 5-95) 6-00) 6-17} 6-15] 6-19) 6-86 
ATA is oe eee eek 2-80} 2-83) 3-04] 38°31 2-94, 2-82) 3-12 3-32 2-88) 3-32 
“COT 0 ee ee S=bD) ) 2215) ee 2228) ) 22-60) 182 7119 3-48) 93-591 = 93-99] -63:68i0 93-27 
SO MFAUIND ..)¢ carcttick. ok cGssbhs 37 2-78) 3-22) 3-30) 3-17] 2-68} 3-19) 3-32 3:29] 2-73] 3-23 
Netheriands...o.c5 24.2... 3-11 3°75 3°89 3°47 2°42 2-64 2-49 2-52 2-78 3-01 
REIKO SS ee ee 3-20 3°03 3-10 3°26 2°43 2-71 2-66 2°35 2°83 2-82 
PISO ANGINA. Su ed se se 2-55) 2-51 2-29} 2-36) 3-54) 2-75) 3-06 2-95] 3-02) 2-64 
JTS CE 2-30 1-54 1-83 1-85 2-75 2-56 2-44 2-54 2-52 2-18 
China (incl. Manchuria)... PPA 2-72 2-91 2°57 1-97 1-63 1-71 1-58 2°13 2-09 
Union of S. Africa......... 1-17 1-20 1-37 1-71 1-38 2-52 2-61 2-09 1-27 1-89 
PRACT ANIA 2: oot. t oe cae sat 1-98) 1-33 1-48} 1-65 1-79} 2-07; 2-54) 2-09 1-89 1-87 
DWALZODIANG ; «)....3. <000/0 50's 1-45 2-38 2-40 2°27 1-21 1-16 1-35 1-40 1-34 1-85 
Clos I ge a ene 1-34 1-52 1-51 1-67 1-47 1-35 1-58 1-76 1-41 1-72 
British Malaya........... 1-40 1-10 1-09 1-36 1-58 1-02 1-23 1-69 1-48 1-52 
Czechoslovakia........... 1-66 1-58} 1-37 1-33 1-84 1-68 1-47 1-62 1-74 1-47 
Weo-pah. (Russia).“...... 1-27 2-59 1-44 1-00 1-46 2-30 2:17 1-91 1-36 1-44 
WBPERPEN PELE IES 9c joe isus clots «sa stele: 1-29 1-48 1-46 1-44 1-31 1-58 1-47 1-38 1-30 1-41 
Netherlands Indies........ 1-25 1-10 1-06} 0-98 1-76 1-70 1-61 1-87 1-50 1-41 
Totals for World?..... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 500. 
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I.—VALUE, PERCENTAGE, PRICE AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-ONE LEAD- 
ING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1929 AND 1932-34—concluded. 


Imports. 


1932. | 1933. 


Total Trade.’ 
1929. | 1934. 


Item and Country. 


1929. 1934. | 1929. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 


Inprx or Goutp PRIcsgs. 


(1927=100) 

United Kingdom.......... 98-9} 46-6) 42-1 ~ = 
Wnited'Statess)..-f. secre 91-6) 45-3) 35-3 = = 
Germany Five senicncdecte.: 101-3} 50-2) 45-9 = ms 
Brance at iens cede oor 94-0) 55-2) 50-4 = ~ 
Japant 2. sevice tasers 81-35] 39-7) 36-2 - - 
Canadas woos ten cee cuca cet 95-3 50-8} 42-4 - - 
IBoleniniteee sets sce eee ee - - - = ee 
Netherlandss..2c.-acescc: - - - - - 
Téaly 2oaehrecae ean kale es 92-0} 48-0) 42-5 - - 
Britisholndidetsensccccess 94-1) 43-4] 38-9 - = 
Argentina te tse cee ee Pate 83-2} 50-2] 47-6 = = 
Chinaé (inel. Manchuria).. 90:7} 53-1] 44-3 - = 
Union of S. Africa......... 94-3) 58-1] 40-0 = = 
Australias. os cancack © ones 89-1 = - - a 
Swibzerland sage: ccc clo dieters 96-6] 63-5) 57-5 _ - 
Sweden. cared tere 98-9} 55-8] 49-2 - = 
British Malaya........... 93-9) 49-7} 42-3 - - 
Czechoslovakia........... 94-8) 59-3] 59-7 = = 
UES SUR a(RUSSIa) incense 101-1 ~ ~ - = 
Menmarkess.. Seances ontor 101-0} 57-3 49-2 - = 
Netherlands Indies........ 96-9} 59-5} 49-0 ~ = 

Averages for World?... 96-1] 51-4] 45-2 96-3] 42-4 

INDEX OF QUANTUM. 

(1927=100) 

United Kingdom.......... 101-4; 88-9} 89-5 =e = 
United States............. 114-8} 69-8 76-5 = = 
Germany tc. 52 oe eee 93-3) 65-4] 64-3 = = 
HT ANCO:S Sei tee ae eee + Caress 122-0} 108-3) 113-1 = = 
PAPAL CAE eis esate Suisse ee ce 92-15} 100-9} 104-7 ae = 
Canadae ese, cmeres cues 118-1 62:7} 62-9 — = 
Belem! ater > oeeeteies - - - - 
Netherlands: recess cee on - - - - ~ 
Rt ahyite coe sere ear. Maes 116-1} 83-2} . 85-7 = = 
British india.sees soso se 102-4 88-0} 79-5 - = 
AYP ONGING ne sceeie ose clomen 119-6} 51-8) 58-3 = = 
China‘ (incl. Manchuria)..| 127-8} 93-0} 89-1 - - 
Union of S. Africa......... 120-6 75°7| 114-1 - = 
AUST alia oes ch ticus cookers 97-7 - - - = 
Switzerland... cere ese 110-4] 107-5) 107-5 - - 
SweGon saree onaceeh ce 113-7} 89-9} 90-4 = = 
British Malaya... cc. ck ce 94-6] 55-2) 57-4 - = 
Czechoslovakia........... 117-2 70-1} 54-1 - = 
WS. Sikv- CRussia)....1. 0. 116-0 - ~ - = 
Denmark 5, ou soe ee 107-9} 85:7) 87-8 = 7 
Netherlands Indies........] 126-8] 71-6] 75-0 hoe ees 

Averages for World?...| 109-3} 79-8] 81-4 108-8} 84-1. 

1 Includes exports of gold produced within the country. 2 Totals include other countries not 
specified. 3 Index based on year 1928. 4 Excluding Manchuria from July 1, 1932. 5 For 
the year 1930. 6 Hstimated from preliminary Canadian sources. 7 Indexes for individual 


countries not published in League of Nations Review, 1934. 


Subsection 2.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1935 
is furnished in Table 1 (p. 526), giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising from the different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce since 1920 has been due to change of statistical 
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method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. 
For the past 15 years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have 
no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports, 
while the exports of foreign produce during this period have been composed of goods 
which had previously been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods 
are debited to Canada when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada 
when re-exported. 


From Table 2 it will be observed that, in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914, From 1915 
to 1929, except in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, there was an annual excess of 
total exports over imports entered for consumption. In the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931, however, there was an excess of imports which was changed 
to an excess of exports for the latest four years. 


The percentage of exports to imports rose to a peak of 164-6 in 1918, owing 
to the exportation of war supplies, then dropped to 97-6 in 1921, rose again to 
a post-war high of 143-3 in 1926 and has since declined to 109-7 in 1929, 91-7 in 
1930 and 90-1 in 1931, but rose to 101-6 in 1932, 118-3 in 1933, 135-0 in 1934 and 
127-7 in 1935. 


The values of coin and builion imported and exported are shown in Table 3, 
the later figures including much new Canadian gold refined at the Mint. Since 
June 1, 1931, the value of Canada’s domestic exports of gold bullion represents the 
monthly average current market price of gold and not the legal Mint par of $20.67 
per fine ounce. Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import 
duties from 1868 to 1935, together with the cost of collection expressed as a percent- 
age of the total duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 show, respect- 
ively, exports of Canadian produce and imports for home consumption from the 
United Kingdom, the United States and other countries since 1868. These figures 
show the overwhelming predominance of the two great English-speaking countries 
in our foreign trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, for example, 75-6 p.c. of 
our exports of domestic produce was shipped to these two countries, which, in the 
same year, together provided 79-5 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. 
Tables 7 and 8 show, respectively, by years the percentage proportions of imports 
from the United Kingdom and the United States to totals of dutiable and free 
imports since 1911, and the ad valorem rates of duty collected oa imports from these . 
and from all countries from 1868 to 1935. The higher rates collected on imports 
from the United Kingdom than on those from the United States in spite of the pre- 
ferential tariff accorded British goods since 1897 is largely due to the following 
factors: (1) imports of alcoholic beverages, which are subject to high duties, bulk 
largely in imports from the United Kingdom but are negligible from the United 
States; (2) imports of raw materials for processing in Canada, which are free of 
duty, form an important part of imports from the United States; and (3) dutiable 
imports from the United Kingdom are largely highly manufactured goods which are 
subject to relatively higher rates than semi-manufactured goods for further manu- 
facture in Canada, which form another large element of imports from the United 
States. This subject is treated in more detail at pp. 64-66 of the Condensed Pre- 
liminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1935, and under Subsection 4 of this 
chapter. 

Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturing 
industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1935. 
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Subsection 3.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, like that of every other country in the world, 
declined considerably in volume and very greatly in value in the period of falling 
prices following the War. Thereafter it recovered and by 1929 had reached a value 
greater even than in the war period. The great world-wide depression which 
commenced in the autumn of 1929, however, was responsible for a very great re- 
duction in the value, and a smaller reduction in the volume, of the trade of Canada 
and of every other country (see Subsections 1 and 11 of this chapter), the total value 
of our merchandise trade falling steadily from $2,655,000,000 in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1929 to $887,000,000 in the fiscal year 1933. The fiscal year ended 1934 
saw the turn of the tide with a total merchandise trade of $1,019,000,000, further 
increased to $1, 190,000,000 in 1935. Thus the external trade of Canada during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, represented a second year of expansion from the 
low level of 1933. There was an increase in 1935 over 1934 in both imports and 
exports, imports increasing in value by 20-4 p.c. and exports by 13-9 p.c. The 
continuation of this improvement is indicated by the figures for the calendar year 
1935 in which imports exceeded in value those of the calendar year 1934 by 7-2 p.c. 
and exports exceeded those of the previous year by 11-6 p.c. 


Imports are an indication of purchasing power in Canada and are especially 
influenced by the expansion or contraction of capital expenditures within Canada. 
The increase, therefore, of 13-9 p.c. in the volume and 20-4 p.c. in the value of 
imports reflects a recovery in purchasing power in Canada and probably some slight 
expansion in capital expenditures which were almost completely suspended during 
the worst years of the depression. It may be noted in Statement TI that imports 
of iron and non-ferrous metal products, the groups chiefly influenced by capital 
expenditures, were much higher in 1935 than in 1933, though still much below those 
of the fiscal year 1927, chosen because it approximates to the calendar year 1926 
taken as a representative year of the post-war prosperity period. Similarly in the 
latest year imports have increased from the United States which is the chief external 
source for machinery and structural materials. 


Exports represent the sale in world markets of surplus products of Canadian 
farms, mines, forests, fisheries and factories and when there is a ready sale for such 
products at prices profitable to the producer, large exports result in prosperity in 
Canada. In the year 1935 exports increased in volume by 8-9 p.c., while higher | 
prices accounted for an increase of about 5 p.c. in the value of exports, so that Cana- 
dian goods were sold abroad not only in larger volume but also at more profitable 
prices. (See Subsection 11, pp. 598-601, for a comparison of volume and value.) 
The figures of exports shown in Statement II indicate that a shift is taking place 
in the importance of groups in the composition of our exports. In the prosperity 
period 1925-29 Canadian exports were predominantly agricultural. Indeed in that 
period it was largely because bountiful harvests coincided with an active world 
demand at, good prices that prosperity was widespread in Canada. In 1927 the two 
groups, vegetable and animal products, made up 59 p.c. of our exports, while wood 
products constituted 23 p.c., non-ferrous metals 6-4 p.c. and chemical products 
1-3p.c. In 1935, on the other hand, vegetable and animal products made up only 
47 p.c. of exports, but wood products were 24-4 p.c., non-ferrous metals increased to 
14-3 p.c. and chemical products to 2-3 p.c. The proportion of 14-3 p.c. for non- 
ferrous metals is exclusive of exports of nearly $97,000,000 of gold bullion, the 
product of Canadian gold mines, which are not included in the figures of commodity 
exports. 
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II.—_SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YEARS ENDED 
MAR. 31, 1914, 1927, 1933, 1984 AND 1935. 


Values of Imports 
(Million $). 


1914.) 1927. | 1933. | 1934. 


Values of Domestic Exports 
(Million $). 


1914.| 1927. | 1933. 1934. | 1935. 


SS ee ee ee ee 


Group. 


1935. 


(a) ALL CoUNTRIES. 


Agricultural and Vege- 

table Products..... 109-4) 201-2} 575-0} 2038-4) 205-8) 226-2 
Animals and Products 76-6] 167-3 54:3 75°2 86-9 
Fibres and Textiles .. 1-9 7:7 4-7 7°8 7-5 


Wood and Paper...... 
Tron and Its Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals. . 
N cca ieee Miner- 


ee 


fae ed Wea. Ne 
Miscellaneous Com- 
MOGIbIEs 1 6.2. ak 


fe | | | | |_| S| | | 


Motalsie. cs. 431-6] 1,252-2} 473-8] 579-3] 659-9 
(b) Witn UNITED 
KInG@pomM. 
Agriculturaland Vege- 
table Products..... 16-2 38-3 17-4 20-4 146-8} 330-1 114-2} 112-5} 127-7 
Animalsand Products| 5-7 5-4 2-4 3-1 35-4 67-8 30-0 44-7 54-6 
Fibres and Textiles..| 60-6 72-8 25-6 35-1 0-2 0-9 1:3 2-0 2-2 
Wood and Paper...... 3:7 3-9 3-4 3-2 12-8 15-8 11-3 20-4 25-4 
Tron and Its Products| 17:3 15-0 12-0 16-7 1-4 8-1 5-6 5-2 10-1 
Non-Ferrous Metals.. 4-8 5-6 3-3 3-0 16-6 14-2 14-6 35-8 46-4 
N Fakes Miner- 
\ahbar eo beaaiyart 6-3 9-3 0-4 2-3 hos! 1-9 2-1 


Seadccte teks aa Oe 
Miscellaneous Com- 
MOCICIONS..«...-0.0fs-- <1 


(c) Wit Unirep 
STATES. 


Agricultural and Vege- 

table Products..... 
Animals and Products 
Fibres and Textiles.. 
Wood and Paper...... 
Iron and Its Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals.. 
oo Sellen Miner- 


ed 


ace. a; ess i 
Miscellaneous Com- 
TMOGItICS) 0 He. 


396-3] 687-0] 232-5| 238-2}  303-6]| 163-4] 466-4] 143-2 194-4] 224-7 

Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 532-593) deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by ‘groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
articles. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as dutiable or free and exports 
as of Canadian or foreign produce for the five fiscal years 1931-35. Table 15 shows 
imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1935 by degree of manufacture and by 
origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according to pur- 
pose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by ports and 
provinces, and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries dutiable 
or free under the general, preferential and treaty rate tariffs in 1935. 
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Subsection 4.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Ever since Confederation the external trade of Canada has been carried on 
predominantly with one or other of the two great English-speaking countries, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In the early years of the Dominion, the. 
United Kingdom, which was then lending us capital on a considerable scale for 
those times, supplied more than half our imports, though as a customer she 
came second to the United States. Later on, however, partly as the result of the 
free trade policy of the United Kingdom and the protectionist policy of the United 
States, the United Kingdom became the chief market for our exports, holding that 
position steadily from 1890 to 1920, while in certain of the more recent years the 
United States has been our largest customer. This latter tendency has again been 
reversed, however, owing on the one hand to the increasingly restrictive tariff 
legislation of the United States and to the preferences granted to Canada and other 
Empire countries by the United Kingdom in 1932. 


As regards our imports, on the other hand, the United States, though in the 
beginning ranking second in supplying our wants, took first place as early as 1876 
and has maintained that position steadily since about 1883, the proximity of the 
two countries and the increasing population on both sides of the line being largely 
responsible. During the Great War, when the resources of the United Kingdom 
were absorbed in the struggle, the percentage of Canada’s imports coming from the 
United States rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918. From 1921 to 1930 it remained fairly 
constant at about two-thirds, while in recent years it has declined and was 58-1 p.c. 
in 1935. Our imports from the United Kingdom, which fell as low as 8-0 p.c. of the - 
total in 1919, fluctuated between 15-2 p.c. and 19-0 p.c. between 1921 and 1930, but 
have shown a rising trend since then and stood at 21-4 p.c. in 1935. In the same 
period the percentage of our exports taken by the United Kingdom has risen from 
25-2 to 41-5 or from one-quarter to two-fifths. (See Tables 5 and 6 of this chapter.) 


Statement II above shows our trade with the United Kingdom in the three 
most recent years compared with that in 1927 and 1914. It may be noted that in 
the latest years there has been a very great decline in imports of textiles, partially 
compensated by some increase in imports of iron, non-metallic mineral and chemical 
products. Vegetable and animal products continue to make up the major part of 
our exports to the United Kingdom but there has been an actual and a great pro- 
portional increase in exports of wood and paper products and non-ferrous metals. 


The commodities making up Canada’s export and import trade with the United 
Kingdom in recent years are dealt with in summary form in Tables 10 and 11, and 
in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. ‘This 
preference was extended by Order in Council from time to time to other portions of 
the British Empire until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion 
and possession. In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada 
grants free admission to fish and fish products. Australia receives special conces- 
sions under the Trade Agreement of 1931 and the British West Indies under the 
Agreement of 1925 referred to on p. 484. Table 18 on p. 593 shows for the latest 
fiscal year the imports from countries of the British Empire entering Canada either 
at lower rates of duty or free under the preferential tariff. The British preferential 
tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating Canada’s Empire trade. 
When the British preference became effective in 1897 Canada’s total imports from 
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the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, compared with imports in 
1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000, so that from 1873 to 1897 
imports from the United Kingdom declined by $38,596,000 or 56-7 p.c. After the 
introduction of the British preferential tariff, the downward trend in the value of 
imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, although the proportion of our 
total imports coming from the United Kingdom continued to decline. Imports 
from other Empire countries which were insignificant before the beginning of the 
century have increased both in actual value and proportion of total imports. How- 
ever, during the latest four years and especially since the Ottawa Agreements, the 
proportion of trade with both the United Kingdom and the total British Empire 
has shown a distinctly upward trend, although both the volume and direction of 
Canada’s exports vary widely with the vicissitudes of crops here and in other parts 
of the world. Canada’s exports to Empire countries other than the United King- 
dom consist very largely of manufactured products, while imports from those 
Empire countries are chiefly raw materials. 


In the interpretation of statistics covering a long period, su ch as those in State- 
ment III following, the wide fluctuations in price levels should be borne in mind. 
‘Thus the fiscal year 1896, just prior to the introduction of the British preference, 
marked about the close of a long period of declining prices which hegan in the ’70’s. 
Prices followed a rising trend from then to the last pre-war fiscal year 1914, and rose 
very steeply throughout the War to a peak in the fiscal year ended 1921. In the 
following year, prices suffered a sudden drop and then remained fairly steady until 
1929, after which the recent serious decline has occurred. (See Chapter XX.) The 
trade of Canada with the British Empire in certain fiscal years since 1886 was as 


under :— 
III—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Se eee 


Percentage of Total 


Canadian Trade with— eae ithe 


Item and Fiscal Year. 


: Other Total : Other Total 
yunited | British | British united | British | British 
& * | Empire. Empire. & ‘| Empire. | Empire. 


$ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Imports 
1886....... ECPI Sted Sahat iste oss 39,033,006] 2,383,560] 41,416,566 40-7 2-5 43-2 
SCT oe 6 ie ee ee 32,824,505| 2,388,647| 35,213,152 31-2 2-2 33-4 
OT iy Sep cn At ie SER EEO rye 69,183,915] 14,605,519} 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
Ae fale On ie Aectavejers oi cialelensparayenecens 132,070,406] 22,456,440) 154,526,846 21-4 3-6 25-0 
LLU) ni Seg i Siaeiae SA SIA a 213,973,562] 52,029,126] 266,002, 688 17-3 4-2 21-5 
LL a ARO GE Cora 117,135,343] 31,978,910) 149,109,253 15-7 4-3 20-0 
RT Pe A Sears oy accieichetins- capt ohers orecaresareys 163,731,210] 45,088,918) 208,820,128 17-6 4-9 22-5 
MODI er eRe sclre bk ies wvtalee's okebrs 194,041,381] 63,346,829) 257,388, 210 15-3 5-0 20-3 
(DET ee eee Sree oe 189,179,738] 63,494,864| 252,674,602 15-2 5-1 20-2 
OGY PERE Aes Ree eae nese De 149,497,392] 55,401,034] 204,898,426 16-5 6-2 22-7 
BS its Salis ualebtic sae eer oe teval Meiers 85 «sc)5.¢ 106,371,779] 41,440,214 147,811,993 18-4 7-2 25-6 
LOE: 35 ate 986 A Senne as See 86,466,055] 33,918,269] 120,384,324 21-3 8-3 29-6 
Rete ee shi, Sara. See tench oisie provslovars 105,100,764| 35,303,122} 140,403,886 24-2 8-2 32-4 
COR Sa Ce, Eames 111,682,490] 44,503,981] 156,186,471 21-4 i) 29-9 
Exports (Canadian). 

BBS ORL Rha: +S Ree SS iocs oie cia 36,694,263] 3,262,803] 39,957,066 47-2 4-2 51-4 
Ee yt ees i LE IS. s oie dee 62,717,941] 4,048,198} 66,766, 139 57-2 3-7 60-9 
Eas Xs Uh = Fe alate of NS «sib Lalere 127,456,465| 10,964,757| 138,421,222 54-2 4-5 58-7 
Betas, ates 2 nie OEE ike escheat @ 215,253,969} 23,388,548] 238,642,517 49-9 5-4 55-3 
Tne 38 My, he oh oe oss Sere « 312,844,871] 90,607,348] 403,452,219 26-3 7:6 33-9 
Bate he athe So om clalehe wee eielnels es Sapte = 299,361,675} 46,473,735| 345,835,410 40-4 6-3 46-7 
RNS Horii eS SOR Oe EE sound’ « 508,237,560] 90,330,435) 598,567,995 38-7 6-9 45-6 
BOR cS AF an of basis < MRE old aie:« 429,730,485) 106,258,803} 535,989, 288 31-5 7°8 39-3 
ee ie Ei OAL HAGE iets oie sielohe’s 281,745,965} 97,825,173] 379,571,138 25-2 8-8 33-9 
219,246,499] 73,617,897 292,864,396 27-4 9-2 36°6 

174,043,725] 44,912,662) 218,956,387 30-2 7°8 38-0 

184,361,019] 37,757,908] 222,118,927 38-9 8-0 46-9 

927,601,411] 50,423,723] 278,025, 134 39-3 8-7 48-0 

274,182,7371 67,314,2411 341,496,978 41-5 10-2 51-7 
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Canadian Preference on Imports from Empire Countries.—As indicated 
in the paragraph above dealing with trade with Empire countries, a declining trend 
in the imports from Empire countries down to 1897 was changed after the British 
Preferential Tariff of 1897 to a rising trend. Imports from the United Kingdom 
since 1868 are shown in Table 6. Table 8 shows the average ad valorem rates of 
duty collected on imports from the United Kingdom, the United States and all 
countries. This shows an appreciable drop in the rates of duty on imports from the 
United Kingdom after 1897. However, even after this, average rates of duty are 
shown in many years to be higher on both dutiable imports and total imports from 
the United Kingdom than from the United States in spite of the British Preference 
being in effect. A number of factors explain this situation. Dutiable imports from 
the United Kingdom consist very largely of highly manufactured goods normally 
subject to high rates of duty, whereas dutiable imports from the United States 
include a large proportion of semi-manufactured goods for further processing in 
Canadian factories and such goods carry a reasonably low rate of duty. The United 
States is also the chief source of Canadian imports of raw materials free of duty. 
Furthermore, alcoholic beverages and manufactured tobaccos which are subject to 
very high duties are an important element of imports from the United Kingdom but 
are insignificant in imports from the United States. Finally, especially in recent 
years, there is a large range of imports which are free of duty under the British 
Preference but are subject to moderate duties when coming from the United States. 
The values of such imports from Empire countries in the latest fiscal year are shown 
in Table 18. Imports from the United Kingdom which are free only under the 
preference tariff have increased from 0-6 p.c. in 1925 to 36-9 p.c. in 1935 of our total 
imports from that country. To make a fair comparison between the United King- 
dom and the United States of the average rates of duty collected on ordinary 
dutiable imports, imports of alcoholic beverages and manufactured tobaccos 
should be eliminated, while imports free of duty under the British Preference 
but dutiable when imported from the United States should be added to the dutiable 
imports from the United Kingdom. This is done in Statement IV which follows. 


United Kingdom. United States. Average 
Ad Valorem 
Biccal Dutiable Imports Dutiable Rate on 
Voar Imports less Free Total D Imports less D Dutiable 
"| Beverages under Adjusted uty Beverages uty Imports. 
and British Imports. Collected. and Collected. 
Tobacco. | Preference. Tobacco. U.K. | U.S 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c p.c 
1922...) 75,384,256 790,869 | 76,175,125 | 15,977,248 || 310,641,315 71,056,875 || 20-97 | 22-88 
1923...] 97,753,953 972,878 98, 726, 831 19,033,512 |) 331,557,774 74,254,698 || 19-28 22-39 
1924...| 107,322,128 918,525 | 108,240,653 19,107,658 |) 355,602,796 79,034,573 || 17-65 22-23 
1925...| 108,139,903 937,875 | 109,077,778 19,275,978 || 286,837,866 66,092,666 || 17-67 23-04 
1926...} 110,911,676 1,242,274 | 112,153,950 19,513,817 || 337,745,276 80,561,886 || 17-39 23°85 
1927...| 108,754,494 3,563,212 | 112,317,706 20,002,688 || 392,414, 228 90,502,549 || 17-89 23-06 
1928...| 110,589, 187 4,655,899 | 115,245,086 19,874,228 || 415,776, 746 96,825,728 || 17-24 23-29 
1929...} 113,419,780 10,864,569 | 124,284,349 20,665,148 || 523,564,068 | 122,449,986 |] 16-63 23-39 
1930...| 110,424,784 10,668,033 | 121,092,817 19,897,185 || 522,993,501 121,773,816 || 16-43 23-28 
1931...] 78,434,058 18, 288,442 96,722,500 15,135,145 || 359,393,734 88,888,918 |] 15-65 24-73 
1932...] 57,483,404 12,315, 899 69,799,303 13,000,442 || 229,463,754 62,988,474 || 18-62 27-45 
1933...| 44,279,784 22,014,358 66,294,142 9,618,288 || 143,699,800 40,326,933 || 14-52 28-06 
1934...] 44,201,298 39,665,543 83,866,841 | 10,046,378 139, 882,492 39,924,268 || 11-97 28-54 
1935...] 46,072,232 | 41,468,717 | 87,540,949 10,534,028 || 181,095,348 | 49,565,647 || 12-03 | 27-37 
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On this fair basis of comparison the average rate of duty on imports from the 
United Kingdom has been lower in every year shown here while the difference in 
favour of the United Kingdom has become 50 p.c. or more in the years since the 
Ottawa Agreements became effective. 


Subsection 5.—Trade with the United States and other Foreign Countries. 


Trade with the United States.—In the period immediately following Con- 
federation the United States was Canada’s chief customer, trade still following its 
accustomed channels in spite of the denunication of the Reciprocity Treaty, which 
had expired on Mar. 17, 1866. On the other hand, we bought more from the United 
Kingdom than from the United States. (See Tables 5 and 6 for a record of trade 
with the United States since 1868.) 


In the ’70’s, however, the proportion of our exports going to the United States, 
which had heen over 50 p.c. in the first few years of the Dominion, declined ma- 
terially, but for the most part remained at over 40 p.c. until after the enactment 
of the McKinley Tariff of 1890, when it fell to 35 p.c. in 1892 and as low as 27 p.c. 
in 1898. In the first decade of the twentieth century it averaged about 35 p.c., 
but fell off considerably in the war years, rising to about 40 p.c. on the average of the 
nineteen-twenties, but declining once more to about 33 p.c. since 1932. 


Imports from the United States exceeded half of our total imports for the first 
time in the years from 1877 to 1879, while in the eighteen-eighties they were ap- 
proximately equivalent to those from the United Kingdom, at from 40 to 45 p.c. 
from either country. By 1896, however, imports from the United States again 
reached half of the total, and subsequently have never fallen below that point, 
increasing both absolutely and relatively during the great period of expansion until 
1913, when they were 65-0 p.c. of all imports. In the extraordinary circumstances 
of the Great War they rose as high as 82-3 p.c. in 1918, and throughout the nine- 
teen-twenties stood at about two-thirds of the total. They have declined to less 
than three-fifths of the total in the three latest years as shown in Statement VI below. 


The commodities making up our export and import trade with the United 
States are shown in summary form in Tables 10 and 11 and in detail in Tables 12 
and 13 of this chapter. 


Trade with the United States by main groups of commodities for the three 
latest fiscal years compared with 1927 and 1914 is shown in Statement IT (c), p. 503. 
Non-metallic minerals (chiefly coal and petroleum products) and chemicals are an 
increasingly important factor in imports from the United States, although iron 
products became again in 1935 the most important group and there are still large 
imports of textiles which include raw cotton and of vegetable products largely 
comprised of tropical or out-of-season fruits and vegetables. Imports from the 
United States declined to 54:9 p.c. of total imports in 1934 but rose again to 58-1 
p.c. in 1935. Aside from the effects of the Ottawa Agreements with their purpose 
of increasing intra-Empire trade and of the at-times heavy discount against Cana- 
dian funds in the United States, a factor in the fluctuation of the United States’ 
share in our imports which should not be overlooked is the influence of capital 
expenditure in Canada. The United States is the principal external source for 
machinery, equipment and structural materials. The almost complete cessation of 
capital expenditures in 1932 and 1933 therefore affected imports from the United 
States more than from any other country, while the recovery since the beginning 
of 1934 is reflected in an increasing proportion of imports from the United States 
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again, and especially in increased imports of iron and steel products. Another 
important factor governing imports from the United States is Canadian purchasing 
power which is very directly affected by exports to the United States. 


United States Tariffs and Canadian Trade—Under the Underwood Tariff in 
force in the United States from Oct. 3, 1913, to May 27, 1921, Canadian exports to 
that country increased from $139,725,000 in 1913 to $542,323,000 in the fiscal year 
1921. In that year exports of farm products amounted to $190,790,000 and no less 
than 88-4 p.c. of the total exports entered the United States free of duty. The 
Emergency Tariff came into force May 27, 1921, and was succeeded by the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff on Sept. 21, 1922. Although by 1930 total exports to the United . 
States almost recovered to the level of 1921, exports of farm products were less than 
half those of 1921, this decline being compensated by increased exports of wood, 
paper and non-ferrous metal products. The Hawley-Smoot Tariff which came into’ 
force on June 18, 1930, was practically a prohibitive tariff as regards farm products. 
These tariffs of 1921 and 1930 also placed heavy duties on fish products so that 
exports of the fisheries to the United States were curtailed during a time when 
production in Canada was expanding. Finally, in June, 1932, a heavy duty was 
placed on softwood lumber and copper with the result that exports of those products 
were seriously curtailed in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1933. Statement V shows 
the effects of these tariff measures on exports of Canadian products and the parallel 
decline in Canadian imports from the United States. The subject is more fully 
dealt with at pp. 51-54 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 
1934-35. 


V.—THE EFFECT OF UNITED STATES TARIFFS ON CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE 
UNITED STATES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1921-35 


Norz.—The figures in this statement show values in thousands of dollars. 


tia 

ts Total 
Exports of Se Total : 
TacalsVienraud naa Bvnorts Nant of Wood, | Exports | Exports Canadian 


5 Paper and} of Farm |of Fishery Canadian Imports 
US. Tariff. Products. of Paper. | Ferrous Non- | Products.} Products Exports from 


Metals. | Ferrous ‘| to U.S. US 
Metals. 
UNDERWoOoD 
TARIFF, 
Ocr. 3, 1913. 
TO2 1 eee ess 143, 283 72,170 30,030 | 245,483 190, 790 15,729 | 542,323 856,177 
EMERGENCY 
TARIFF, 
May 27, 1921. : 
1922 eee tec 86,234 | 61,481 14,687 | 162,402 73,044 12,737 | 292,589 515,958 
ForDNEY- 
McCumMBER 
TARIFF, 
Srpr, 21, 1922. 
1923 SERLeAe eee 120, 933 70,054 27,889 | 218,876 75,044 13,218 | 369,080 540,990 
1024s 8 ys he 139,564 90,204 43,432 | 273,200 83,484 13,552 | 430,708 601, 256 
TODOS, cei steusteeette 127,797 91,725 57,334 | 276,856 76,676 13,912 | 417,417 509,780 
LO2G secre (See 138,967 98,410 58,740 | 296,117 | 105,577 13,517 | 474,987 608, 619 
1927) sare ween 131,165 | 110,189 39,007 | 280,361 | 107,046 14,612 | 466,423 687,023 
bo ee RS Car ie cig 117,971 120, 209 44,114 | 282,294 | 120,553 13,974 | 478,145 718,896 
1029 85h ee Reet 109,800 | 124,898 63,222 | 297,920] 115,175 15,514 | 499,612 868,012 
TOS eee porns 108,632 | 128,082 | 101,729 | 338,443 92,134 14,928 | 515,050 847,442 
Hawury-Smoor 
TARIFF, 
Jone 18, 1930. 
18 RR aad. ah 76,249 | 111,974 58,836 | 247,059 42,383 12,953 | 349,661 584,407 
NOS 2 ass. ee ahs 49,929 90,097 36,176 | 176,202 17,918 10,652 | 235,187 351, 687 
1985 2 ee ee 28,619 64,998 13,808 | 107,425 6,948 8,087 | 143,160 232,548 
1994} od Be ane 39, 987 61,871 22,400 | 124,258 28, 655 8,696 | 194,443 238, 188 


seen Se Ore ae 39, 786 68, 649 25,213 | 133,648 49,299 9,468 | 224,698 303, 640 
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Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the preferential tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in wade 
treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be 
imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. Between 1920 and 1935 imports via the United States have 
decreased from 9-5 p.c. to 2:45 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. 


The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
United States shows a considerable decline since 1927, the percentages for the past 
nine fiscal years being: 1927, 39-4, 1928, 38-7; 1929, 36-6; 1930, 33-7; 1931, 27-3; 
1932, 18-7; 1933, 14-2; 1934, 14-4; 1935, 17-3. An important factor in the decline 
for recent years has been the requirement of direct shipment for goods to qualify 
under the Empire preferences introduced in Britain. Details by countries are given 
in Table 21 of this chapter. 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The relative changes in the positions 
occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in 
various years from 1886 to 1934 are shown in Statement VI below. During the War 
and the years immediately following, when production and exports by many Euro- 
pean countries were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high pro- 
portion and were 69 p.c. in 1921, while those from other foreign countries declined. 
With this exception the proportion of imports from other foreign countries has 
remained surprisingly constant over the period of nearly half a century at about 
one-tenth to one-eighth of total imports. Canadian exports to the United States 
have fluctuated between 30 p.c. and 46 p.c. of the total, while those to other foreign 
countries have increased from 4-5 p.c. to as high as 24-0 p.c. in 1929, declining to 
14-2 p.c. in 1935. | 


VI—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES. 
ee 
Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total Trade with— 
TOR eee ah Pnited robin io sited Mocs Fission 
Countries. | Countries. ; Countries. | Countries. 
$ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Imports. 

LELUIS. apes iis Seeeiesergata 42,818,651) 11,756,920 44-6 12-2 56-8 
SE rer yoga einit ns ein ein < 53,529,390) 16,618,619 50-8 15-8 66-6 
Bee ea ree 169,256,452) 30,694,394 59-6 10-9 70-5 
1 he a Se alley lene 396,302,138) 68,365,014 64-0 11-0 75-0 
MERE sie ia = i vies nis nate 856,176,820) 117,979,374 69-0 9-5 78-5 
SE Re ec ghiy.s tcin sibs sae 515,958,196) 82,736,883 69-0 11-0 80-0 
RUDDER Masicteo ios «inl rsisje'e's ses 608, 618,542} 109,890,062) 718,508,604 65-6 11-9 77-5 
Se aches ais'o .0.s5)2.4\ 868,012,229) 140,278, 652/1,008,290,881 68-6 11-1 79-7 
A Rieger is or Bets sc siccs's.0.0'¥.<.2 847,442,037| 148,156,943] 995,598,980 67-9 11-8 79-7 
ERE c sg tae > a> ce av og 584,407,018] 117,307,251) 701,714, 269 64:5 12-9 77-4 
SIRs gee ess aces ane oe 351,686,775] 79,005,136] 430,691,911 60-8 13-6 74-4 
ae ee nt Sree. 232,548,055} 53,451,365] 285,999,420 57-2 13-2 70-4 
PS RE eg A eee ie 238,187,681} 55,207,058) 293,394,739 54-9 12-7 67-6 


Se Laan ara oem 2 303,639,972! 62,604,710! 366,244, 682 58-1 12-0 70-1 
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VI—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES—concluded. 


Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total Trade with— 


Item and Fiscal Year. 


: All : her All 
Se ie Eoaiee Forei gn etiam een Foreign 
4 Countries. | Countries. : Countries. | Countries. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Exrorts (Canadian). 

TSSGie nrc te cameras ceiee 34,284,490) 3,515,148) 37,799,638 44-1 4-5 48-6 
96. eee 37,789,481} 5,152,185} 42,941, 666 34-4 4-7 39-1 
1S0C Se. ere 83,546,306] 13,516,428! 97,062,734 35-5 5-8 41-3 
LOTS ESS. Oe eek aes, kN 163,372,825] 29,573,097) 192,945,922 37:9 6-8 44-7 
LO Dliccaie cyspeVpo ot cea teste nate HE « 542,322,967) 243,388,515} 785,711,482 45-6 20-5 66-1 
1922 ance rete t certo 292,588,643] 101,816, 627| 394,405,270 39-5 13-8 53-3 
OZ GR he ee; oe ae Sco 474,987,367| 241,800,429] 716,787,796 36:1 18-3 54-4 
1929 Se Suey rhe re: aes 499,612,145) 328,108,239] 827,720,384 36-7 24-0 60-7 
OSD vce setae Gees noe 515,049,763) 225,637,401] 740,687,164 46-0 20-0 66-0 
KEE Eee se Ae meee re hae 349, 660,563) 157,217,708] 506,878,271 43-7 19-7 63-4 
LOSDA es coos tee meee 235, 186,674| 122,201,241) 357,387,915 40-8 21-2 62-0 
1933s ade Lata eee 143,160,400] 108,520,628} 251,681,028 30-2 22-9 53-1 
LOS 4 ess acct a use ste eee 194,443,139] 106,874,872) 301,318,011 33-6 18-4 52-0 
1 GSP RS eee RS rie. ap or 224,697,923] 93,705,093] 318,403,016 34-1 14-2 48-3 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 10 to 41 
(pp. 165-206) of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1935, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These tables show the trade of 
Canada in leading commodities with 96 British and foreign countries for the fiscal 
years 1934 and 1935. 

Subsection 6.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


Canadian Trade by Continents, 1935.—In the latest fiscal year there was a 
further increase in both exports of Canadian products and imports for consumption, 
exports increasing by $80,600,000 and imports by $88,600,000. Exports increased 
substantially to both the United Kingdom and the United States, not only in actual 
value but in proportion to total exports, so that these two countries together took 
over three-quarters of our total exports. There were also increased exports in 1935 
to South America, Asia, Oceania and Africa, exports to the two last-mentioned 
regions rising to a greater proportion of total exports than in any of the other five 
years shown, largely owing to exports to the other leading British Dominions. 
On the other hand, exports to “Other Europe” and “Other North America” con- 
tinued to decline and represented a smaller proportion of total exports than in any 
of the other years shown. In imports there were increases from all the geographic 
divisions shown, but the major increase was in imports from the United States, 
which showed the largest increase in the proportion of imports supplied. The 
proportion of imports coming from Asia has also shown a continuous upward trend 
over the six years, and the proportion from the United Kingdom is much higher now 
than six years ago, although there was a decline in the latest year. The proportion 
from ‘‘Other Europe’’, on the other hand, is lower than at any other time in the six 
years. 
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VII.—CANADA’S TRADE BY CONTINENTS, FISCAL YEARS 1930-35. 
e6e6—Ree—0R—~=$=$=$qaoows—sSsSsSsSS SS 


Values in Millions of Dollars. Percentages of Totals. 
Item and Continent. 


1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. |] 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


Snes \soectecss \senerecsen licaeceeamare liesesmecesmes| (mmaseeewems | tesscesceeeeed (ee a (ec eee 


Imports. 
Europe— 
United Kingdom......| 189-2] 149-5] 106-4] 86-4! 105-1 15-2} 16-5} 18-4) 21-3) 24-2) 21-4 
Other Beas GeA wk 95-7| 74-7| 50-6] 34-9] 34-0 TO. 82) Sn7]9 8: 8h 67-91 PF 1 
North America— 
United States......... 847-4) 584-4) 351-7] 232-5} 238-2 67-9] 64-5} 60-8] 57-2) 54-9} 58-1 
thers hl. 3 h.8t iat 24-0] 23-4] 17-6] 13-9] 13-1 1-9) 2-6). -8-0} 3-4) °3-0) 3-3 
South America.......... 31-9} 25-6} 17-3] 10-6] 11-6 2-6) 2-9) 3-0] 2-6) 2-7] 2-9 
ie SE Sa en Ree | 31-1) 27-7] 18-8) 12-4) 16-2 2:5] 3-0) 3-3). BT] $27), | 3-9 
Oe ae | 24-5} 14-4) 9-5) 9-1] 9-7 tea eae Sieg) 2°9| =. 2-3h 4 Sal 
Vt Sa nee & 4-5} 6-9} 6-6] 6-4] 5-9 Ord) 07) 1H] 1 AG) 8-8) 1-2 


Totals, Imports..... 1,248-3] 906-6] 578-5) 406-2} 433-8 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 


Exports (CANADIAN ). 


Europe— 

United Kingdom......} 281-7] 219-2] 174-0] 184-4] 227-6 25-2| 27-4) 30-2) 38-9! 39-3] 41-5 

ON Oy ee eee 125-9) 90-0] 77-2) 72-7) 72-4 11-2) 11-3} 13-4) 15-3] 12-5) 8-6 
North America— 

United States......... 515-0) 349-6] 235-2] 143-1] 194-4 46-0} 43-7) 40-8! 30-2] 33-6] 34-1 

RURDOY Sete Renata t 46-2) 45-8) 31-6) 25-9) 23-2). 4-1) 5-7] 5-5) 6-5) 4-0) 3-1 
South America.......... 34-7) 20-6] 8-9) 6-6) 7-9 3-1] 2-6] (1-5). 1-4) 1-4) 1-7 
oS 2 ee eee 63-1) 39-4) 28-3] 22-7) 26-3 5-6) 4-9] 4-9) 4-81 4-5) 4-6 
SPCSENIOY FO ictts s awatieres. 36-1} 20-0] 10-2) 12-4) 17-5 3-2} 2-5] 1-8} 2-61 3-0) 4:0 
PRIOR Rese uence ss ca 17-6} 15-0} 10-9} 6-0] 10-0 LGlr ra Mn tol Oa beh ede vty 204 


Totals, Exports..... 1120-3} 799-6) 576-3] 473-8] 579-3] 659-9] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 


Imports from Principal Countries.—The following statement on imports 
from twelve leading countries shows how predominant the two great English- 
speaking countries are as the source of supply of Canadian imports, the United 
States supplying approximately 58 p.c. of all our imports in 1935, while the United 
Kingdom, with less than half the share of the United States in our import trade, has, 
nevertheless, more than ten times as large a share as Germany, ranking third. While 
France still ranked fourth in supplying Canada with goods, imports from France 
show a declining trend both in actual value and in percentage of the total, so much so, 
that, although in 1932 France ranked third, in 1935 France was almost displaced 
from fourth position by British India which is increasing in importance as a source 
of imports. Japan and the Netherlands have dropped from fifth and sixth positions, 
respectively, in 1932 to ninth and tenth in 1935. The following statement outlines 
the imports from twelve leading countries, while in Table 19 of this chapter actual 
figures will be found showing imports from all important countries of the world 
in each of the last five fiscal years. 
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VIIIL—PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA FROM EACH OF TWELVE 
LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR, 831, 1982-35. 


. 


Nore.—Countries arranged by order of importance, 1935. 


Percentage of 


p.c.Inc.(+) or Dec.(—) 
Total Imports. 1935 


Rank in— 


Country. Compared with— 

1932]1933/1934|1935 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1932. | 1933. 1934. 

p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. |} p-c p.c. pecs 
1/ 11 1'| 1 |Umited States...........:.eeeeseee 60-8 | 57-2 | 54-9 | 58-1 |— 13-7/+ 30-6 + 27-5 
2/ 2| 2] 2 United Kingdom...........-.+++++) 18-4 |-21-3 | 24-2 | 21-4 4+ 5-0]/+ 29-2)+ 6:3 
4) 3] 3 1 (3 (Germany... ....05 ce. sews es de esciees 9:01 2-2| 2-3) 1-9 }— 14-1]4 10-2)+ 0-9 
9) 4h 4:4 |Rrance. 02%. . occu. oe ees eee oe 2:3 1-9 1-6 | 1:2 |— 52-5|— 16-5|— 6-6 
g| 71 5 | 5 |British India..........-..-e+eeeees 0-91 1-0] 1-4] 1-2 H+ 25-7/4 56-6)+ 7:9 
71 BI 61 6 |Australia............cce cee rene eens 1:0) 1-5} 1-2 | 1:2 0+ 11-0)+ 7-2)+ 17-9 
90 | 131.138 | 7 |Barbados......0. due. ces sles sseeeses 0-5 | 0-7 | 0-7 | 0-9 }+ 81-9|+ 70-1)+ 55-5 
10111 | 94 8 |Colombia. .........20-.cesese- eee 0:9 | 0:8| 0-8} 0-9 ]— 9-4]4 35-6)+ 27-8 
5 8 | 10 9 \Japam.. oe. . ee es aes com eensnle cies 1-0 0-9 0-8 0-8 I— 26-1/+ 14-6/4 33-6 
6 | 9 | 11 | 10 |Netherlands............--++eeeeeees 1:0} 0-9] 0-7] 0-8 |— 25-5|+ 16-9)+ 34-0 
12 | 12 | 15 | 11 \Jamaica............ 6. ee ee ee ee sence 0-8 | 0-8.| 0-6 | 0-8 }— 2-3|+ 84-8|+ 63:1 
9.110 | 12 } 12 |Belgiumy...2. occa. Meenas oo ies oi 0-91 0-91 0-7 | 0-7 |— 28-4|— 0-8|/+ 12-9 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ee eS Se ee ee i 


Percentages of Total Imports coming 


from Above 12 Countries ........- 90-5 | 90-1 | 89-9 | 89-9 


Exports to Principal Countries.—Percentages in the following statement, as 
in the import statement, are indicative of the predominance of the United Kingdom 
and the United States as our customers. The third country, Australia, in 1935, 
took from us only about 8 p.c. of the commodities taken by the United States. 
It may be noted that the N etherlands and Belgium were our best customers on the 
continent of Europe, surpassing France and Germany in this respect, while Italy 
ranked only seventeenth as a customer, whereas it was third in 1933. The relative 
positions of these countries are in some measure due to the attitudes taken by 
them to imports of Canadian wheat. In the Orient, Japan retained fourth place 
in 1935. Among Empire countries the increasing proportions of our exports going 
to Australia and British South Africa are of special significance. Table 20 of this 
chapter gives actual figures of Canadian exports to all important British and foreign 
countries for the latest five fiscal years. 


IX.—_PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM CANADA TO EACH OF 
TWELVE LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1932-35. 


Notg.—Countries arranged by order of importance, 1935. 


; Percentage of p.c.Inc.(+) or Dec.(—) 
Rank in— ‘ 1935 
Country. Domestic Exports Compared with— 
1932]1933|1934/1935 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. |] 1932. | 1933. 1934. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
aired 1 { United iKing dome... ce semi: ere 30-2 | 38-9 | 39-3 | 41-5 I+ 57-5|4+ 48-7|-+ 20-5 
1 2 2 ® VUnited! Statesin.m «crsiecless srs rorlews 40-8 | 30-2 | 33-5 | 34-1 I— 4-7|-+ 57-0|4+ 15:6 
12 | 10 6 SPP ATISUEALISL » coe sieteielere © cin sve el) helene ererersivi 0-9 1-5 2-1 2-7 |4+235-6|-+147-3}+ 49-0 
4b Bi) Aad Adana sid) vos ts ode ins pee ee 9-.9| 2-2] 2-4] 2-6]+ 2-3/4 63-0/+ 22-7 
9 | 13 9 5 |British South Africa.............++- 1-5 0-8 1:3 1-9 |+ 50-6|+216-2;+ 64-8 
5 4 5 Gr Bele Jase = clerekeie she olen etebonneseiene orl 24 3-1 2-2 1-8 |— 16-1|— 18-7)— 6-0 
6] 3)417°3 7 \Netherlands......c0.0-02+.0++9 soe a 2-31 3-5] 3-4 1-5 |— 25-4|— 38-8|— 48-8 
3 5 7 QUNEIPANGO™ 0. fe ne hive ce ets ste sis ame eh evermietne 3-1 2-7 2-1 1-5 |— 45-2|— 22-7|— 17-3 
16115 |12| 9 |New Zealand..........-.sseeeeeeeee 0-6 | 0-8} 0-8 1-1 + 97-2|+103-6|+ 64-0 
10 | 11 | 10 | 10 |Newfoundland...........---+++++++: T-1 1-2 1-1 1-0 |— 2-O0/+ 14-6/+ 5-5 
17. | 14.| 14 | 11 |Norway..........seeeee ence ence eens 0-6 | 0-8 | 0-7 | 0-7 IH 44-0]/4+ 29-6 22-4 
71 71 8 | 12 |Germany......2s.scseesererececcees 1:8} 1-7} 1-8] 0-7 |— 57-0|\— 44-5|— 57-7 


pn | ee eet ae ee 


Percentages of Total Domestic Ex- 


ports going to Above 12 Countries. 
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. Statistical Tables of Trade by Countries.—In addition to Tables 19 and 
20 referred to above in connection with trade by countries, Table 21 shows by 
countries the values and percentages of goods imported into and exported from 
Canada via the United States for the latest two fiscal years. 


A series of tables showing Canadian trade in principal commodities with the 
leading countries with which she trades (other than the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which are exhaustively dealt with in Tables 12 and 13) will be found 
in the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1935 (pp. 165-206). 
Historical tables showing our trade with leading countries in each year since 
Confederation will be found on pp. 13-19 of the Annual Report of the Trade of 
Canada for 1935, both reports published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 7.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


The commodities which make up Canada’s external trade are shown in detail 
for the four latest fiscal years in Tables 12, dealing with exports, and 13, with imports. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—Statement X, which follows, shows the long- 
term trend of principal commodities imported into Canada in the fiscal years 1890, 
1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 and 1935. In the interpretation of the trends in imports, 
shown in this statement, the effects of price changes and of fluctuations of the so- 
called business cycle should be kept in mind. Thus the Bureau of Statistics’ index 
number of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 52-1 
in 1899, 59-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 1919, 95-6 in 1929 and 71-6 in 1934, these calendar 
years approximating to the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1980 and 1935. 
In the matter of business fluctuations, the fiscal year 1910 was influenced by the gen- 
eral development boom in Western Canada, 1920 was affected by the feverish 
activity which immediately followed the War, 1930 represented the end of the 
security inflation period and the beginning of the downturn, while in 1935 the effects 
of the depression and price decline were still being severely felt, although there was a 
distinct improvement as compared with 1933 and 1934. 


During the period of 45 years covered by the statement, great changes have 
occurred in the character of the leading imports, due to developments both in the 
industrial organization of the country and the goods consumed by the people. Thus 
in 1890, many present-day leading imports such as crude petroleum, automobiles 
and parts, artificial silk, electric apparatus, aluminium, were either non-existent or 
formed very insignificant items of trade. Imports of farm implements in 1890 
were valued at only $161,000 but, due to the tremendous agricultural expansion in 
Canada since that time, as well as to increasing mechanization of agricultural oper- 
ations, imports of farm implements have grown to a large item in spite of the wide 
development of their manufacture within the country. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of the leading imports of 1890, such as woollen goods and raw wool, sugar and 
products, silk goods, tea, grain products and meats, have become relatively much 
less important as imports. Then again, there were certain leading imports in 
1890, such as coal, rolling-mill products, machinery and fruits, which still remain 
among the chief items of imports owing to the absence of coal and high grade iron 
ore deposits in the central portion of Canada, where population and industry are 
chiefly concentrated, and to the demand for fruits which cannot be grown: in 
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Canada. Owing to the industrial development of Canada since the beginning of 
the century many of the leading imports are now raw materials required by Cana- 
dian industries. The quantities of a number of these raw materials imported in 
each year since 1911 are shown in Table 9. 


Among the factors affecting short-term fluctuations of imports, in distinction 
from the long-term trends outlined above, probably the greatest is the so-called 
business cycle. In periods of booming business activity capital expenditures are 
high as are also expenditures upon luxuries. The decline in capital expenditures 
from 1930 to 1935 is illustrated by greatly decreased imports of machinery, rolling- 
mill products, electrical apparatus, farm implements, automobiles, unmanufactured 
wood, ete., while decreased consumption of luxuries is indicated by the drop in 
imports of alcoholic beverages, silk goods, furs, diamonds, musical instruments, 
etc. 

X.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1935. 


Norse.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1935. 


No Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
I ol Cpalss ak ada haetl oie te 8,013,156) 11,012,223) 27,516,678 60,072,629} 56,812,418] 35,618,429 
2 |Crude petroleum............-- - 93,244| 1,189,071) 20,306,693] 50,951, 202 32,500, 727 
3 |Automobile parts............- = = 269,586| 12,674,823] 35,746,929] 22,178, 231 
4 |Rolling-mill products......... 5,645,704! 11,905,937] 15,692,051] 39,985, 746| 61,943,553] 21,412,574 
OME THIts: sea sass anes ai 2,400,851} 3,133,407} 8,316,462 33,463,270} 34,277,882 (19,751,998 
6 |Machinery (not including farm 
implements)iencesee scree 1,877,551} 5,159,952] 14,690,873 36,716,791] 69,702,213} 19,127,704 
IRA WACOULOIM 4. dae femeiici- sohbts 3,539,249| 4,229,198) 9,384,801 33, 854,457| 21,682,463} 18,111,446 
8 |Sugar and products.......... : 6,452,654| 8,610,845} 14,962,770} 73, 618,354| 27,987,156] 17,623,398 
9 |Alcoholic beverages.........- 1,695,161] 1,938,112) 4,459,566) 9,185,536 45,026,487) 14,350, 828 
105i Cottoniroodsieveasss- hee ae: 3,792,584| 6,399,705) 17,928,093 51,435,017] 28,316,037] 12,272,448 
11 |Woollen goods (including car- 
Mets ee tos eee ee 10,900,600} 9,427,575) 20,767,010 45,545, 127| 32,632,927| 10,899,459 
12 |Rubber and products......... 1,512,427| 2,942,044) 6,151,157 18,059,435] 20,025,316) 10,438,911 
13 |Books and printed matter....| 1,404,583 1,588,432} 4,127,179) 11, 228,018 18,130,779] 9,034,343 
14 |Grain and grain products..... 3,034,049} 8,298,884| 7,806,665} 9,086, 073| 25,082,671| 8,455,658 
15 |Electrical apparatus.......... 317,515 810,900| 3,688,538] 15,550,254! 37,611, 263| 7,943,639 
16 |Flax, hemp and jute.......... 1,416,217| 3,551,037) 5,340,312] 15,923,836 14,995,198) 7,811,445 
17 |Engines and boilers........... 188,759 778,364} 2,019,558) 12,997,757) 15,146,437 7,781,902 
TSP Veretapie Olen. .c vis > cacy «aie 612,671 826,882} 1,862,265) 15,973,417) 12,244, 151| 7,425,906 
LOU | Mea acraciacete siete etic sials eels 3,073,643} 3,604,027) 5,347,854) 8,336, 163] 10,694,379} 7,107,322 
20 |Petroleum, refined........... 690, 283 830,025] 2,326,681] 10,566,692} 25,180, 476| 6,741,070 
21 |Clay and products............ 948,876] 1,593,255} 3,418,844] 6,371,567 12,256,769| 6,094,940 
aA EES 67) gic OC CON OO ORIOL 1,208,683} 1,378,749] 4,567,810 9,949,574) 14,764,904) 5,600,024 
23 |Glass and glassware.......... 1,268,314] 1,658,694) 2,932,104 6,926,459| 10,453,706} 5,341,828 
24 |Dyeing and tanning materials 484,217 711,508} 1,412,099} 5,623,720) 3,548,656 4,853,908 
959 | Tnenther fee. geet cenat tea sie 1,173,777} 1,879,333) 4,202,934 17,102,702| 11,537,331) 4,318,849 
26 |Noils, tops and waste wool... 12,100 151,510 599,446] 5,830,957| 3,833,801 4,267,051 
Oy PAY Vi Rena noo baie Ao ao GOCE 1,058,001! 2,106,441! 5,768,075| 12,877,520 11,953,949| 4,135,464 


LEADING IMPORTS FOR STATED YEARS 


X.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1935 


Wood, unmanufactured....... 


Stone and products........... 
Farm implements............ 


SU UTSMNICTON Fok ten coee ss 34 


Hides and skins, raw......... 
Settlers’ effects............... 


Drugs and medicines...... eRe 
Tobacco, MW er .rccteaes cae oe 


Soda and compounds......... 
Woollen yarns. .....:...6-.«: 
PNUICOIMODIES. os oot. coe 


Hardware and cutlery........ 
ATtinctal silk... cus. c. ect ~ 


Clocks and watches.......... 
Wire ironert sees 5 
Cellulloid in lumps........... 
Tubes and pipe, iron.......... 
Surgical instruments.......... 
Stamped and coated products 


Nickel-plated ware........... 
Plants and trees.............. 
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1890. 


337, 859 
193, 529 
1,444,727 


837,385 
213,677 

13,578 
136,326 


—continued. 


3,065, 410 
3,880,535 
400,441 
1,574,834 
824,195 

_ . 481,359 
' 1,508,359 
215, 433 
88,974 
321,348 
624,873 
402,328 
1,916,994 
1,434, 209 
851, 606 
282,191 


1,060, 708 
286,363 
825,541 
698,378 

1,844, 788 

27,136 

1,122,987 
103,740 
268,545 

1,371, 184 
841, 168 
242,597 

18, 843 
28,510 


10, 273, 428 


287,276| 


1920. 


$ 


1,751,265 

393,011 
8,324,585 
1,773, 953 
2,661,207 

794,490 
1,194,061 
1,695,603 
1,376,023 
8,235,819 


5,722,600 
3,090,845 
14,112,391 
3,687,702 
14,578,106 
2,747,385 
4,711,079 
2,476,450 
3, 821, 880 
22,654, 661 
10, 181,034 
31,341,944 
5,889,573 
2,672,211 
7,893 , 284 
3,402, 932 
13,604, 757 
1, 296, 458 
1,796, 752 
4,078,510 
2,982,371 
4,445,270 
15,035,545 
4,210, 782 
4,210,142 
4,531,015 
4,601,716 
4,987,716 
3,491, 678 
7,626,745 
5,195,812 
2,050, 286 
3, 126, 267 
5, 843, 623 
743,856 
4,160,378 
1,137,567 
1,016,777 
22,100,333 
2,570,377 
1,130,902 
1,630,047 
709,507 


5, 590, 829 
1,237,292 
1,587,175 
3,085,079 

962, 083 
3,229, 239 
~ 430,632 
5,395, 423 

767,760 

785,524 
1,671,765 
1,732,215 
1,167,321 
1,937,647 


209,302 
492,884 
2,427,901 
1,711, 723 
428,075 
573,591 
178,470 


1930. 


$ 


11,040,765 


11,181, 203 
19, 606,589 
5,095, 109 
4,306,945 
12,711,307 
3,808, 721 


4,950,119 
13,418,910 
7,000,455 
5,020,921 


1935. 


$ 


4,039,296 
3,837,406 
3,829,144 
3,732,424 
3,716,319 
3, 655, 202 
3,509,504 
3,487, 284 
3,484,897 
3,086, 167 
2,915,858 
2,870, 262 
2,812,416 
2,765,921 
2,736,176 
2,715,920 
2,616, 637 
2,500,514 


2,484,724 


2,430,096 
2,409, 537 
2,368, 962 
2,306,315 
2,286, 168 
2,272,405 
2,141, 239 
2,082, 637 
1,975,532 
1,692,344 
1,671,331 
1,594, 487 
1,437,865 
1,422,119 
1,390,852 
1,380,577 
1,346,459 
1,276, 185 
1,173,795 
1,091, 24() 
1,018, 298 

931, 937 

862,506 

802,941 

748,345 
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X.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, Sea oma oa 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1935 
—concluded. 


eee S0S$@=$#s#« HaM—M—MQ{_w—*wVV(([v'''“« 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1935. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
72 |Diamonds, unset.........++.- 110,480 451,792| 1,902,710] 4,470,846] 3,193,871 649,474 
TOU SHAG, decent gmeaisibe 4 aie e's. CS Se 309,840 325, 433 465,253} 1,336,176 897,925 596,113 
74 |Hats and caps..........+.-60- 1,258,409] 1,637,422} 3,420,609) 4,216,333) 2,908,340 593, 613 
75 |Copper and products.......... 484,189] 1,271,270] 3,488,260] 8,568,035] 14,898, 632 575, 028 
76 |Optical instruments........... 40,515 181, 852 575, 929 947,075] 1,391,045 536, 053 
77 |Musical instruments.........- 434,814 390,407] 1,207,592] 4,329,093] 3,130,873 446,878 
Te OOOD os se ce ete oesen sat 148,618 446,135 813,619] 1,534,082] 1,316,418 437,597 
TO (BULGE... oe ecco sales ea cannes 62,212 290, 220 92,934 176,994] 14,471, 688 139,398 


Cee ee eee 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—Statement XI, which follows, gives Canada’s 
leading domestic exports for the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1980 
and 1935, arranged in descending order of importance in 1935. In the interpretation 
of these figures of the main commodities exported the same qualifications should 
apply regarding price changes and business fluctuations as cited above in the case 
of imports. Furthermore, since agriculture still constitutes the leading source of 
Canadian exports, vaziations in crop conditions here and in other parts of the world 


cause important fluctuations in the year to year volume and value of our exports. — 


Over the period of 45 years covered by the statement, the changes in Canada’s 
exports have been very great, both in volume and in the relative importance of 
commodities. The great agricultural expansion of the Canadian West had scarcely 
begun in 1890. The leading exports then were sawmill and timber products, cheese, 
fish, cattle, barley, coal and furs—indicating the large dependence of Canadian 
production at that time upon the eastern forests, mixed-farming areas, and fisheries. 
Of the five leading exports in 1935 four were very unimportant in 1890. The year 
1910 is the earliest year in the statement in which wheat appears as the leading 
export, although this first occurred in 1906. The rise of the great pulp and paper 
industry to a leading position has been still more recent, and similarly with regard 
to the production of non-ferrous metals, automobiles and rubber tires. On the 
other hand, exports of the products of mixed-farming operations, such as cattle, 
hides, cheese and butter, while showing wide fluctuations, have not expanded pro- 
portionately, and in some cases were very little or no greater in 1935 than in 1890. 
Much of the new agricultural area developed since 1890 has been better adapted to 
erain growing than to mixed-farming operations, so that, owing to the growth of 
population, the production of the older mixed-farming districts is to a larger extent 


consumed within the country. The rising importance during the past two decades © 


of the mining and metallurgical industries producing non-ferrous metals in Canada is 
illustrated in this statement by the increased importance since 1910 of exports of 
copper, nickel, zinc, lead, aluminium and platinum. Furthermore, expansion in the 
gold-mining industry has kept pace with that of the aforementioned metals, but its 
product being now almost entirely refined in Canada is excluded from the com- 
modity trade, being shown as exports of gold bullion. The importance of these 
mining industries in supporting Canada’s export trade has increased since 1930 
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with the curtailment of world trade in agricultural products. Indeed, in 1935, if 
exports of gold bullion worth $97,000,000 be added to those of the other non-ferrous 
metals shown here, it will be found that these great mining and-metallurgical indust- 
ries provided exports almost equal to those of agriculture and greater than those 


derived from the forest resources of Canada. 


XI.—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890,1900,1910,1920,1930,1935. 


Nore.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1935, 


——____ 


82,147,844 
28, 422, 859 
25, 869, 296 
24,900,902 
24,114,755 
22,411,413 


19,192,170 
18,750,596 
18,386,040 
14,897,986 
13,407,076 
10,496, 002 
8,210, 230 
7, 788, 189 
7,545,793 
7,131, 238 
6,816,497 
6,480, 947 
5, 548, 748 
5,522,018 
5,368, 997 
5,357,657 
5, 153,508 
4,979,152 
4,953,897 
4,915,135 
4,745,174 
4,179,314 
3,725,211 
3, 680,921 
3,591, 664 
3,567, 253 
3,514, 834 
3,505, 425 
3,375,974 
3,372,355 
3,274,009 
3,209,579 
3,238, 124 
3,063,484 
3,026,341 
3,019,154 
2,935,114 
2,883 , 550 
2,773,452 
2,642,335 
2,330, 784 
2,306, 266 
2,277, 088 
1,823,704 
1,805, 242 


1,767,267 
1,707,425 
1,527,011 
1,324,583 
1,220,679 
1, 137,587 
1,001, 223 

920,565 

886, 287 

710,580 


No. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ 

LS) MACRO Repeal Ak miele Be aa 388,861) 11,995,488} 52,609,351 185, 044, 806)215, 753,475 132,441, 685 
2 |Newsprint paper.............. - - 2,612,243] 53,640, 122 145, 610,519 
Babel SA USES Es 5s SEL. = 1,040,498} 3,320,054 9,039,221) 25,034,975 
PNP OORL DIN ee ey gee 5 curse 168,180} 1,816,016] 5,204,597 41,383,482] 44,704,958 
5 |Planks and boards............ 17,637,308] 22,015,990 33,100,387} 75,216, 193 49,446, 887 
bs i TE eee Se 895,757) 13,615,621 8,013,680] 96, 161, 234 15, 030, 671 
71>. LIST ae eae acer aban ER oe et a 8,099,674] 10,564,688] 15,179,015 40,687,172] 34,767,739 
8 es arcs Sora: i ha.5. - - 405,011] 14,883,607] 35,307,645 
9 |Copper, refined............... : - So 541, 338 48,181 
Me, ore oe) on ae en 2,791,885] 14, 859,854 94,262,922) 45,457,195 
SAGER Fa aes ae 2,264,580] 3,749,005] 20,628, 109 18,706,311 
Raat eRe oeestcn ee stare ne 396,671] 1,010,657] 1,504,132 25, 856, 136 
Shits ae 3,305,662} 5,492,197] 8,347,549 9,593, 484 
ote ced =k a are Bee eas 1,010,425} 1,107,732] 20,206,972 10,388, 735 
eee: ; - 1,202,723] 5,680,871]. 13,828,010 
SR, Bree a ge - = 950,082} 8,366,712 
Bert ehatarahrets verses Nareee (6 ate 902,772) 6,076,628} 8,454,803 13, 860, 209 
HS SEES Sct Es tes Fae = = 7,395,172] 18,153, 225 
EG SEs OT Ce 19,856,324] 21,607, 692 36,336, 863] 18,278,004 
688, 691 529,422) 1,193,144] 10,637,887 
~ 61,717 39,058 357, 748 
446,391 924,510] 6,416,591] 7,154,706 
1,354,053] 15,009,937] 14,255,601 11,569, 855 
490,909} 1,886,613] 8,767,856 12,074,065 
8,704,523] 10,792,156 46,064,631] 13,119,462 
1,387,388] 6,023,925] 11,871,039 37, 735, 413 
2,143,179] 1,566,612] 9,349,455 4,055, 855 
575, 749 955,636] 3,531,916] 6,909,442 
51,410 371,315] 6,694,037] 7,990,313 
SORE. eet e te aes 14,148,543} 6,016,126] 5,974,334 34,375, 003 
syays ca hs fauziehcNs - 129,618] 1,750,967} 9,986,392 
Pi RE eg hg ak eae ities 503,993} 1,534,228] 11,656,483 11, 240, 747 
WS LS was 1,692,155} 4,319,385] 11,614,400 18,396, 688 
Pc 727,087) 1,535,440] 1,296,480 11, 742,268} -6,496, 951 
35 ie ie ane. SOE a 340,872) 1,131,506] 2,331,443] 10,848, 602 6, 704, 494 
36 |Sodium compounds.....,..... - - - - 4,208,518 
37 en ae - - ~ 4,568,066] 2,506,496 
38 |Cereal foods:-................ - - 1,689,648] 1,087,901] 2,431,137 
39 |Bran and shorts.............. 86,225 145,206] 1,842,620] 2,983,843 2,582,484 
40 mete Se ah ne a Wea 818,001} 1,095,536] 2,274,005 7,631,498} 6,304,199 
PEM ON LSE ss pal sp oh hE eneek, oe ny 5,545 67 - 901,397) 5,096,529 
42 IS ee ee ego - - 7,746] 1,486,079] 4,790,619 
43 |Electrical energy............. - ~ - - 4,028, 154 
EE Loi I ie tl i coy Sie i eas 150,380 10,939 11 328| 15820: 773 64, 736 
AMUUORS, WOO... oo oos oor ok 682,572 760, 416 999,681} 1,819,083] 3,677,917 
BOE LODACCO, TAW. |. cae. ok se. 234 3,661 76, 564 130,264] 1,504,264 
47 |Automobile parts............. - - - 3,097,466] 2,298,742 
48 |Oatmeal and rolled oats...... 254, 857 474,991) 1,128,861] 4,283,772 2,440, 968 
49 |Klectric apparatus............ ~ = 27, 743 424,474} 2,521,045 
50 |Milk, preserved.............. - - 541,372] 8,517,771] 3,262,101 
51 |Hardware and cutlery........ 278, 054 100,085} 7,730,826] 1,743,096 
ie ottente 1,396,907] 5,508,185 19,762,646] 7,730,914 
5 ASS ROS Se bee baer 137, 651 228,183} 6,595,688] 4,727,137 
54 |Timber, square............... 2,013, 746 934,723] 2,148,162] 4,235,309 
SS aa i etal hal 4,599,602} 5,013,221] 13,183,666 3,998, 692 
56 |Sugar and products........... 100, 108 153,357] 30,695,005} 4,798,712 
57 |Sausage casings............... - - 564, 222 955, 933 
A achat ead Aas RAN a a ac ee 1,414,109) 1,805,849} 4,087,670] 2,007,944 
59 |Petroleum products........... 1,653 : 1,176,644] 2,527,178 
ee ee cake ne - - 1,644,157} 2,332,962 
61 - ~ 2,325,369] 2,202,769 
62 |Binder twine................. - - | 5,530,908} 1,502,921 
63 |Wrapping paper............... - 9,098, 2,917,197] 1,655,568 
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XI.—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 
1910, 1920, 1930, 1935—concluded. 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

G4r Seeds meni: er saerac ene 182,200 322,652! 4,602,797| 9,915,391) 3,237,774 657, 234 
Goel Stationery. A2A> Weer awe. oe: - - 23 , 380 276, 224 602,170 619, 263 
66 |Poles, telegraph and tele- 

PHONG ence ie ati tne ite rsee 92,326 36, 891 56,177 206,834] 3,917,536 529, 835 
Gia yer ee ceeesereie rns 220,761 279, 286 84,658] 3,475,834) 1,451,640 463, 420 
GSu deaths wOOdce mene practic cer 392,500 749,301| 1,882,950] 3,668,511} 3,095,417 415,058 
OOM BUGLET Os. fo eee Oe Gate tas 340,131) 5,122,156] 1,010,274} 9,844,359 543, 851 104, 758 
70 |Ale, beer and porter.......... 10,347 6,272 2,687 145,077| 1,995,990 75,450 
71 |Milk and cream, fresh........ - - - 1,699,090} 5,379,174 67 


Subsection 8.—Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 
the character of the goods it imports and exports. In the early years of Canada’s 
development the imports were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the 
exports of raw and semi-manufactured products. Since the opening of the twen- 
tieth century this has been almost reversed, a large percentage of the imports con- 
sisting of raw and semi-manufactured products for use in Canadian manufacturing 
industries, and the exports consisting predominantly of products which have under- 
gone some process of manufacture. In fact, the leading manufactures of Canada 
are for the processing of raw materials in the production of which Canada excels, 
and many of these processed domesti¢ products are marketed abroad. Further- 
more, as the population of the country grows, the range of elaborated goods formerly 
imported, which may be manufactured on a competitive basis of mass production 
within the country, expands, so that there are now many industries in Canada, 
serving the domestic and even foreign markets, using imported raw materials such 
as rubber, cotton and sugar. Since the opening of the present century, Canada 
has passed through much the same stages of development in her economic life as 
did the United States during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, although 
the trend in Canada has been more pronounced in increasing the proportion of partly 
and fully manufactured goods as compared with raw materials exported, rather than 
in increasing the proportion of raw materials compared with that of partly and fully 
manufactured goods imported. Since 1929, the rapid decline in commodity prices, 
which has affected raw materials more than manufactured goods, has tended to in- 
crease the percentages of both imports and exports of manufactures on a value basis. 


Statement XII shows how Canada’s imports and exports, analysed into the 
three categories of raw materials, partly manufactured goods, and fully or chiefly 
manufactured goods, are distributed among the continents and leading countries 
of the world. The close of the analysis demonstrates that the imports into Canada 
from the British Empire, except the United Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and 
semi-manufactured products, while the exports to ‘‘Other Empire” are made up 
mainly of fully manufactured products (80-6 p.c. in 1935). 

In trade with industrialized continents, such as Europe and Asia, Canadian 
imports are largely manufactured goods and our exports raw materials or partly 
manufactured goods, while in trade with South America, Oceania, Africa and North 
America (if the United States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. 

See also Table 15-of this chapter which shows the external trade classified by 
main groups according to origin and degree of manufacture. 
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XII.—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEG 


EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
REE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1935. 


Nore.—Values in thousands of dollars. Totals for continents include trade with countries other than 
those specified. Figures are preliminary. 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Partly Fully 
cols Manufac Manufac- ow Manufac- Manufac- 
Materials. tured Materials. d 
Patient and ure tured. tured. 
Country. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent cent cent 
of Value of of of Value of of 
Total Total Total Total Total Total 
p.c. | 000$]} p.c p.c. | $000] p.c. | $000] p.c p.c 
EUROPE. 
Belen tees ook 8-8} 588] 16-3 74-9110,194) 86-5! 1,021] 98-7 4-8 
Czechoslovakia.. . 10-9 7| 0-3 88-8 5} 12-8 5] 12-8 74-4 
Denmark.:..;<': 38-1 28} 21-4 40-5] 1,292) 64-2 166 8-3 97-5 
IFANCOS ccty cel, 5-6] 210) 3-3 91-1] 6,741] 68-5) 1,545] 15-7 15-8 
Germany......... 9-0] 1,422) 14-2 76-8] 2,645] 59-1] 1,564] 35-0 5-9 
Trish Free State... 48-6 - - 51-4!) 2,489) 60-4] 403 9-8 29-8 
PEARY. ELE. bee 22-7 234 8-6 68-7] 1,287] 35-4) 1,512) 41-7 22-9 
Netherlands...... 19-8 780| 18-0 62- 53-4! 3,557] 35-3 11-3 
INOEWAY =02-205 es 7:6 36 5-0 87- 73-8 143 3-0 93-2 
Spain see. OL eee 16-7} 204] 14-8 68- 0-4 81) 3-1 96-5 
Sweden........... 6-2} 1389] 8-2 85- 21-4) 416} 25-5 53-1 
Switzerland....... 0-3 1 - 9 ,2°3| 370) 59-5 38-2 
United Kingdom. 11-1) 7,176) )-6-4 8 48-2156,500} 20-6 31-2 
Totals, Europe. 11:1]10,902} 7-3 81-6/166,181} 50-2/67,679] 20-4 29-4 
N. AMERICA. 
Br. W. Indies— 
Barbados....... 0-2] 2,837] 58-4 4 9-4) 220) 21-4 69-2 
syamaica.......- 51-6} 1,995] 46-3 3-1 88} 2-8 94-1 
Trinidad- 

Tobago....... 35-3} 854] 62-9 5-8} 119) 5-4 88-8 
Other B.W.I.. 43-4 611} 44-2 1 5-4 65 5-0 89-6 
AGS Lee ee. 36-4) 515) 55-4 24-9 82} 6-8 68-3 

Mexic0sei2 seo. 92-3 Dima in4 : 0-5 171.1 90-4 
Newfoundland... . 59-6 35 2-2 38- 22-5 105 1-6 75-9 
an Domingo..... - | 1,318] 99-8 : 3-1 11 4-2 92-7 
United States..... 37-1/18, 874 6-2 56: 26-6|53,076} 23-6 49-8 
Totals, North 
America...... 36-9/27,048] 8-4 54-7/162,696] 25-5/54,101] 22-0 52-5 
S. AMERICA. 
Argentina......... 84-7 1 ~ 15- 0-9 53 1-3 97-8 
2071 Re eee e 86-5 - - 13- 1-9 241 8-7 89-4 
BreGuiana....« .:. 1-6] 2,252) 92-0 . 11-5 41} 4-5 84-0 
Colombias..c..2° 100-0 ~ - 23-2 10 1-4 75-4 
erase 645 czy... 81-7 - ~ 18- 15-6} 198) 26-6 57-8 
Venezuela......... 100-0 = ~ 0-6 2 0-2 99-2 
Totals, South 
America...... 74-6} 2,350) 15-5 9-9 5-7) 573) 5-2 89-1 
ASIA 
IBeindiaces suet 2 8-0 ABS 0-7 91-3 0-2) 1,444) 35-0 64-8 
Br Str. Sett....... 9-9) 620} 20-9 19-2 1-3 Lie O=1 98-6 
Ceylon. 5-4 192} 9-2 85-4 - 1} 0-4 99-6 
0 es oo 4-3) 465] 19-8 45-9 5-2} 1,804] 40-4 54-4 
Hong Kong....... 4-8 - ~ 55-2 5 4-5 58) 4-5 91-0 
CV Cite Ses a aes 8-9] 222) 5-0 66-1]| 4,529] 26-7) 8,260) 48-8 24-5 
Totals, Asia.... 26-7| 1,780} 8-6 64-7] 4,868} 16-0/11,636} 38-3 45-7 
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XII—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1935— 
concluded. 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly > Fully 
M ee Manufac- Manufac- Wels Manufac- Manufac- 
Continent and Bee: tured. tured. : tured. tured. 
Country. —— oq "q_i “ce > | 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Value. sg Value. a Value. ae Value. oom Value. cr Value. chi 
Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. 
$000 | p.c. | $000} p.c. | $000 | p.c. 1 $000} p.c. | $000) p.c. | $000 | p.c. 
OcEANIA. 
Australia: .:...... 654] 10-8] 1,944] 30-7} 3,729] 59-0} 1,238) 6-8) 1,773) 9- 15,071} 83-4 
inte e Seca eee 2} 0-1) 1,798} 99-9 - ~ 2 1-0 50] 25-3 146] 73-7 
New Zealand..... 1,677| 66:2} 769) 30-3 89} 3-5 172) 12-3 111 1-5} 7,062} 96-2 
Totals, Oceania... 2,370| 22-1] 4,511] 42-0] 3,866) 35-9] 1,423} 5-4] 1,985) 7-5) 22,871) 87-1 
AFRICA. 
Br. E. Africa... .. 1,043} 78-4) 257] 19-7 30) 1-9 Libs Oz 10 1-6 624] 98-3 
Brae Airica..5. 2,162) 65-6 966} 29-3 169 5-1] 1,608} 13-3 424 3-5]. 10,096] 83-2 
Heypteeen: - be 955} 99-8 - - 2). MOz2 178| 59-7 9} 3-0 111] 37-3 
Portuguese Africa. 6] 100-0 - ~ ~ - 87) 6-3 188; 13-7 1,098} 80- 


Totals, Africa... 4,747| 73-8] 1,447) 22-6 241] 3-6] 1,993} 12-8) 656] 4-2) 12,960) 83-0 


Grand Totals.| 158,574) 30-4/48,037) 9-2 315,820 60- 4)237,787| 36-0/136,629) 20-7) 285,484, 43-3 


BritisH EMPIRE. ; 
United Kingdom.| 12,386] 11-1] 7,176 6-4} 92,121) 82-2)131,997) 48-1156, 500 ei 85,686} 31-3 
4-6 4 


Other Br. Empire} 13,373} 30-1}15,392] 3 15,739} 35-3 8,110} 12-0} 5,009 54,195} 80-6 
Totals, British 
EUMIpire@.ss. ae 25,759) 16-5|/22,568] 14-4] 107,860] 69-1/140,107| 41-0)61,509) 18-1) 139,881] 41-0 
FOREIGN 
CouNTRIES. 
United States.....} 112,600] 37-1|18,874| 6-2] 172,166] 56-7/|59,849] 26-6|53,076) 28-6) 111,773) 49-8 
Other foreign : 
countries........| 20,215} 32-3] 6,595} 10-5) 35,794] 57-2/37,830|] 40-4/22,044) 28-5] 338,831) 36-1 


Totals, Foreign 


Countries..... 132,815] 36-3]25,469] 6-9] 207,960] 56-8]97,679| 30-7|75,120) 23-6) 145,604] 45-7 


Subsection 9.—Canada’s Position in International Trade in 1934. 


Canada’s Position in World Trade, 1934.—Subsection 1 of this section 
presented a League of Nations’ compilation, based on gold values, of the external 
trade of 21 leading countries of the world for recent years. Statement XIII deals 
with changes from 1913 to 1934 in the rank and value of the external trade of 10 
leading countries, as compiled in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with values 
converted to Canadian currency. In this compilation exports of domestic gold are 
excluded from the trade figures, while they are included in the former League of 
Nations’ statement. 


Canada, during the calendar year 1934, somewhat recovered her place among 
the principal trading countries of the world. In export trade Canada moved from 
sixth place in 1933 up to fifth place in 1934 and, consequently, was exceeded in value 
of exports, in order of importance by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Germany and France. In import trade Canada moved up to ninth place from 
eleventh last year and thus in. 1934 she was exceeded in value of imports in order 
of importance by the United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, France, the 
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Netherlands, Japan, Italy and Belgium. In aggregate or total trade she occupied 
eighth place, as compared with ninth place last year, and, consequently, Canada, 
in value of aggregate or total trade, in order of importance, was exceeded by the 
United Kingaom, the United States, Germany, France, Japan, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


XTII.—COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF TEN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 1934 

Norr.—Converted to Canadian currency. Countries arranged in order of importance of trade in 1934. 

euq73q3*30°*0>—wwoooo®o®oOoO0naoaoaoa eee ee 

Increase (++) or 


Decrease (—) _ 
1934 Compared with 
1913, 


Ranks. Foreign Trade. 
Item and Country. 


Trade per capita. 


1913. | 1934. 1913. 1934, Amount. |Proportion|| 1913. 1934, 
May Iuvant roe Cacti Million $ | Million $|| Million $ p.c. $ $ 
TION. 
1 1 |United Kingdom.............. 3,207-9) 3,394-41-4+ 186-5/+- 6- 69-68] 72-81 
2 2 SLULANY cer cee he ee 2,563°3] 1,735-9!— - 827-4)/— 32- 38-62] 26-28 
3 o (United States, o.ccc aed deweas 1,756-9} 1,618-7/— 138-2/— 7: 18-10) 12-84 
4 4 AUC OR Sens so istinrs eh oir e eas 1,625-3} © 1,501-5!/— 123-8}/— 7 41-04) 35-79 
5 Se Neeherlandss. 2. oa ceotrca oo. 1,575-0 692-5)/— + 882-5|— 56-0] 256-35) 84-62 
13 CaIJABAD Wore orc oer re, bs 363-3 662-5) + 299-2)+ 82- 6-94] 10-15 
7 SALLE SE OS Se eG en ae eee 703-6 650-1}|— 53 -5|— 7: 20-28} 15-40 
6 Dar DeLoIuNIey cel he ee Se ec 894-9 632-0!—  262-9)— 29- 118-07} 76-94 
8 LLnL SETS & ia er gnen Sceele AUTe e 659-1 506-5]/— 152-6)— 23- 87-55| 46-74 
9 Lope |'Britishe india... ete eon. 594-1 471-7i— 122-4)— 20: 1-88 1-33 
Exports (Domssric). 
2 LAD Statom, ...n.s.cnercecanac 2,448-3) 2,077-91—- 370-4/— 15-0], 25-28) 16-46 
1 2 |United Kingdom..,............ 2,556-2) 1,976-2i— 580-0/— 22°71 55-52) 42-35 
3 Gar eerinainy. «co ae an ee 2,402-9) 1,625-ll— 777-8/— 32-4) 36:22) 24-60 
4 Se rancO ho. css CES chet chee 1,327-9} 1,160-8|— 167-1;/— 12-8] 33-53} 27-66 
10 DRE RAE dence a tivaingit ac acte 436-2 6533+ 217-1)-+ 49-6], 57-95) 60-26 
13 Ge Hanan 528s ccc eh ie ee 313°5 631 - 5+ 5-99 9-65 
c CPR DOIIUIIE MS. ics cs Yew oh Me on ca 701-5 624 -5]|— 92-55} 75-49 
6 8 s British Indis.....2.4.7...4...45 781-9 558-4] — 2-48 1-58 
5 0-4) Netherlands oy cesst aces bs aon 1, 239-4 474 -8]|— 201-71) 58-02 
8 Cer ie RS ae ee ae eS 484-7 443 -1]}— 13-97} 10-50 
AGGREGATE TRADE. 
1 1 |United Kingdom............... 5,764-1| 5,370-64— 393-5)— 6-7]| 125-20] 115-16 
3 ae ttnited States. <..\.05 fs bs os we 4,205-2} 3,696-6i|—  508-6/— 11-9) 43-33) 29-30 
2 3 SLMANY es se ck ees te ee 4,966-2) 3,361-0}— 1,605-2/— 82-3] 74-841 50-88 
4 MyM PEMRCO SS 3s a 6b. Hines hes 2,953-2} 2,662-31—  290-9/— 10-0} 74-57) 63-45 
12 Yn EL 2s as aera aaa AL ite are Ao 676-8} 1,294-O/4+ 617-2)/+ 91-4) 12-93 19-80 
6 (OAR BYEI a UT oe 5 ae eee tee ee Se 1,596-4) 1,256-5i/—  339-9/— 21-6] 210-62) 152-43 
5 TP i Nothorlangda. . cescicscccacead 2,814-4) 1,167-3/|— 1,647-1]/— 58-5) 458-06] 142-64 
9 = At Ae ee eee wee 1,095-3} 1,159-8)/+ 64-5}+- 5-9] 145-50} 107-00 
8 ODRLLEAL Ym Se eo nee santa. 1,188-3} 1,093-2)— 95-1) — 8-0] 34-25} 25-90 
7 ie i ritigh India. fo. oes .cs & bo. 1,376-0| 1,030-1il—  345-9|/— 25-1 4-36 2-91 


1 Not including exports of domestic gold. 


Canada’s Share in World Trade.—Two tables on pp. 99 and 100 of the Con- 
densed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1935, not reproduced here to 
economize space, show in values and percentages Canada’s share in the imports and 
in the exports of the forty principal trading countries of the world for the calendar 
years 1913, 1922 and 1933. Canadian exports constituted 1-95 p.c. of the imports 
of these countries in 1913 and 4-05 in 1933. Canadian imports constituted 3-39 
p.c. ‘of the exports of these countries in 1913, 3-90 p.c. in 1922 and 3-13 in 1933. 


Subsection 10.—Main Historical Tables and Tables Showing Current Trends 
in External Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled, in summary form, the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and commodities, 
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§24 EXTERNAL TRADE 
1.—Aggregate External Trade of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1935. 
; 7 - kee of 
MPORTS OF MERCHANDISE HNTERED j mports 
FOR Home CoNsuMPTION. Exports or MERCHANDISE.! for Home 
Fiscal Consumption 
Year Gain ea ant ot ete 
° ‘anadian oreign: erchan- 
Dutiable. Free. Total. Produces Produce. Total. dise). 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
US682.%- 43, 655, 696 23, 434, 463 67,090, 159 48,504,899 4,196, 821 52,701,720) 119,791,879 
1869..... 41,069,342 22,085,599 63,154,941 52,400, 772 3, 855, 801 56, 256,573]| 119,411,514 
E8704 ->. 45,127,422 21,774, 653 66,902,074 59, 043,590 6,527,622 65,571,212) 132,473,286 
WS 7decces 60, 094, 362 24, 120, 026 84, 214,388 57, 630, 024 9, 853, 244 67,483,268!) 151,697,656 
872s. ccc 68, 276, 157 36,679,210} 104,955,367 65, 831, 083 12,798, 182 78,629,265) 183,584,632 
ES73 S005: 71,198,176 53,310,953] 124,509,129 76,538, 025 9,405,910 85,943,935! 210,453,064 
1874..... 76,232,530} 46,948,357) 123,180,887 76, 741, 997 10,614,096 87,356,093], 210,536,980 
PS75. 0.2: 78,138,511 39,270,057) 117,408,568 69, 709, 823 7,137,319 76,847,142!) 194,255,710 
1876..... 60,238,297| 32,274,810) 92,513,107] 72,491,437 7,234,961| 79,726,398] 172,239,505 
EST. oe 60,916,770 33,209, 624 94, 126, 394 68,030,546 7,111, 108 75,141,654) 169,268,048 
1878.) .:.. 59,773,039 30,622, 812 90,395, 851 67,989, 800 11, 164,878 79, 154,678] 169,550,529 
1879..... _ 55,426, 836 23, 275, 683 78, 702,519 62,431,025 8,355, 644 70,786,569 149,489,188 
TSSOe sae 54, 182, 967 15,717,575 69,900, 542 72, 899, 697 13, 240, 006 86,139,703] 156,040,245 
1881..... 71, 620, 725 18, 867,604 90, 488, 329 &3, 944,701 13,375,117 97,319,818) 187,808, 147 
1882....:. 85, 757, 433 25,387,751) 111,145,184 94,137,657 7,628,453} 101,766,110] 212,911,294 
E8835 ce: 91,588,339 30,273,157] 121,861,496 87, 702,431 9,751,773 97, 454,204] 219,315, 700 
1884..... 80,010,498 25,962,480} 105,972,978 79, 833, 098 9,389,106 89,222,204 195,195,182 
1885..... 73,269,618 26,486,157 99,755,775 79, 131,735 8,079, 646 87,211,381! 186,967, 156 
1886..... 70,658, 819 25,333,318 95, 992, 137 77, 756, 704 7,438,079 85,194,783] 181,186,920 
B87 2. 78, 120,679 26,986,531] 105,107,21 80,960, 909 8,549, 333 89,510,242] 194,617,452 
1888..... 69, 645, 824 31,025,804] 100,671, 628 81,382, 072 8, 803, 394 90,185,466 190,857,094 
1889..... 74,475, 139 34,623,057) 109,098,196 80, 272,456 6,938, 455 87,210,911) 196,309, 107 
ESSOn ee 77, 106, 286 34,576,287] 111,682,573 85, 257, 586 9,051,781 94,309,367] 205,991,940 
1891..... 74,536,036] 36,997,918] 111,533,954] 88,671,738 8,798,631] 97,470,369] 209,004,323 
1892..... 69, 160, 737 45,999,676} 115,160,413 99, 032,466 13,121,791] 112,154,257] 227,314,670 
1893; ... 69, 873,571 45,297,259) 115,170,830) 105,488, 798 8,941,856} 114,430,654) 229,601,484 
1894..... 62,779, 182 46,281,729] 109,070,911) 103,851,764 11,833,805] 115,685,569] 224,756,480 
1895..... 58,557,655 42,118,236] 100,675,891) 102,828,441 6,485,043) 109,313,484) 209,989,375 
T8986 sa 67, 239, 759 38,121,402} 105,361,161) 109,707,805 6,606,738} 116,314,543 221,675,704 
18970227 66, 220, 765 40,397,062} 106,617,827] 123,632,540 10,825,163} 134,457,703] 241,075,530 
1898..... 74,625,088} 51,682,074] 126,307,162) 144,548,662 14,980,883} 159,529,545)) 285,836, 707 
1899..... 89,433,172 59,989,244) 149,422,416) 137,360, 792 17,520,088} 154,880,880) 304,303, 296 
1900..... 104,346, 795 68,304,881) 172,651,676) 168,972,301 14,265,254) 183,237,555)) 355,889,231 
1901..... 105, 969, 756 71,961,163} 177,930,919] 177,431,386 17,077, 757| 194,509,143] 372,440,062 
1902..... 118,657,496 78,080,308} 196,737,804] 196,019,763 13,951,101] 209,970,864) 406,708,668 
1903..... 136, 796, 065 88,298,744) 225,094,809) 214,401,674 10, 828,087] 225,229,761) 450,324,570 
1904..... - 148,909,576 94,999,839} 243,909,415) 198,414,439 12,641,239] 211,055,678] 454,965,093 
1905..... 150,928,787] 101,035,427) 251,964,214) 190,854,946 10,617,115) 201,472,061) 453,436,275 
1906..... 173,046,109} 110,694,171] 283,740,280! 235,483,956 11,173,846] 246,657,802! 530,398,082 
19072 152,065,529 98,160,306] 250,225,835] 180,545,306 11,541,927} 192,087,233] 442,313,068 
1908..... 218,160,047} 134,380,832} 352,540,879] 246,960,968 16,407,984} 263,368,952} 615,909,831 
1909..... 175,014,160} 113,580,036} 288,594,196] 242,603,584 17,318,782] 259,922,366] 548,516,562 
1910..... 227,264,346] 143,053,853} 370,318,199] 279,247,551 19,516,442) 298,763,993]| 669,082, 192 
1911, 282,723,812} 170,000,791] 452,724,603] 274,316,553 15,683,657| 290,000, 21 742,724, 813 
IDC oe 835,304,060} 187,100,615) 522,404,675]) 290,223, 857 17,492,294| 307,716,151} 830,120,826 
iD eet, 441,606,885) 229,600,349] 671,207,234) 355,754,600 21,313,755) 377,068, 355111, 048, 275, 589 
19140 410,258,744) 208,935,254) 619,193,998] 431,588,439 23,848,785} 455,437, 224111, 074, 631, 222 
19155, 2 279,792,195} 176,163,713] 455,955,908] 409,418,836 52,023,673] 461,442,509] 917,398,417 
1916-4. 289,366,527} 218,834,607] 508,201,134] 741,610,638 37,689,432] 779,300, 070i1, 287,501, 204 
VOUT 3. 461,733,609) 384,717,269} 846,450, 8781, 151,375, 768 27, 835,332}1, 179,211, 10012, 025, 661,978 
191s... 542,341,522) 421,191,056] 963,532,57811,540, 027, 788 46, 142, 004/1.586, 169, 792)|2, 549, 702,370 
191955... 526,494,658] 393,217,047} 919,711, 705/1, 216, 443, 806 52,321, 479)1, 268, 765, 285||2, 188, 476, 990 
1920..... 693,655,165] 370,872, 958/1, 064,528, 123]1, 239, 492,098 47,166, 611/1, 286, 658, 709/2, 351, 186, 832 
1921..,.. 847,561,406} 392,597, 476/1, 240, 158, 882])1, 189, 163, 701 21, 264, 418)1, 210, 428, 1192, 450, 587, 001 
1922... ... 495,626,323) 252,178,009] 747,804,332] 740,240,680 13,686,329} 753,927, 0091/1, 501, 731,341 
1923..... 537,258,782] 265,320,462] 802,579,244] 931,451,443 13,844,394] 945,295, 837/11, 747, 875, 081 
1924.,... 591,299,094) 302,067,773] 893,366, 867)1, 045,351, 056 13,412, 241/1, 058, 763, 297/11, 952, 130, 164 
1925... 516,014,455} 280,918,082) 796,932,537/1, 069, 067,353 12,294, 290/1, 081,361, 643]]1, 878, 294, 180 
1926.32. 583,051,670} 344,277,062} 927,328, 732I11,315,355, 791 13,344, 346]1, 328, 700, 137||2, 256, 028, 869 
LOT 659,897,013} 370,995, 492/1,030, 892. 505)/1, 252, 157, 506 15, 415, 636]1, 267,573, 142/12, 298, 465, 647 
1928..... 710,050,228} 398,906, 238/1, 108, 956, 466//1, 228,349, 343 22,248, 691/1, 250, 598, 034)/2, 359, 554, 500 
1929..... 821,075,430} 444,603, 661/1, 265, 679, 091/1,363, 709,672 25, 186, 403}1, 388, 896, 075/12, 654, 575, 166 
19308. 819, 230,474) 429,043, 108}1, 248, 273, 582)/1, 120, 258,302 24,679, 768)1, 144, 938, 070)2,393, 211,652 
1931S 574,090,230} 332,522,465) 906,612,695]| 799,742,667 17,285,381] 817,028, 04811, 723,640, 743 
1932... 388,498,048} 190,005,856] 578,503,904) 576,344,302 11,221,215] 587,565,51711, 166,069, 421 
1933.22... 256,377,100} 150,006,644) 406,383,744]) 473,799,955 6,913,842] 480,713,797) 887,097,541 
1934..... 250,476,412} 183,322,213) 433,798,625)| 579,343,145 6,311,324) 585,654, 469111, 019, 453, 094 
193Dc2. <2 301,245,922) 221,185,231] 522,431,153) 659,899,994 7,658,963] 667,558, 957/}1, 189,990, 110 


' Including exports to the United States estimated ‘“‘short”’ in the years 1868-1900. 


2 Nine months. 
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2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Values per Capita of Exports, Imports and Total 
Trade, fiscal years 1868-1935. 


Fiscal Year. 


eee ere er eee eee e sere esos esees 


see eoeeeeocevereeereseeseeseee 


Excess of 


Consump- 
tion over 
Total 
Exports. 


14,388, 439 
6,898,368 
1,330, 862 

16, 731, 120 

26,326, 102 

38,565, 194 

35, 824,794 

40,561,426 

12,786, 709 

18, 984,740 

11,241,173 
7,915, 850 


9,379,074 
24,407,292 
16,750,774 
12,544,394 
10,797,354 
15,596, 968 
10, 486, 162 
21, 187, 285 
17,373,206 
14, 063,585 


32,853,737 
50,492, 153 
37, 082,478 
58,138, 602 
89,171,927 
28,671,830 
71,554, 200 
162, 724,393 


214,688,524 
294, 138, 879 


163 , 756,774 


| 


29,730, 76 


103, 335, 512 
89,584, 647 


Excess of 
Total 
Exports 
over 
Imports 
Entered 
for Con- 
sumption. 


$ 


16, 239, 161 
6,831, 489 


27,839,876 
33, 222,383 
5,458, 464 
10, 585, 879 
16,578,224 
13 , 233, 060 

134, 952 


5,486,601 
271,098, 936 
332, 760, 222 
622,637,214 
349, 053, 580 
222,130,586 


6, 122,677 
142,716,593 
165,396, 430 
284,429,106 
401,371,405 
236, 680, 637 
141, 641,568 
123,216, 984 


9,061,613 
74,330,053 
151, 855, 844 
145, 127, 804 


Percent- 
age Rate Values per Capita. 
of Total 
Exports 
I Exports 
mports ° Total Total 
Canadian 
Bg a Produce, | ports. | Trade. 
sumption 
p.c. $ $ $ 
78°55 14-38 19-90 34-28 
89-07 15-35 18-50 33-85 
98-01 17-09 19-37 36-46 
80-13 16°38 23-94 40-32 
74-92 18-23 29-06 47-29 
69-03 20-87 33-94 54-81 
70-92 20-06 32-20 52-26 
64-45 17-93 30-21 48-14 
86-18 18-36 23-43 41-79 
79-83 16-97 23-45 40-42 
87-56 16-67 22-16 38-83 
89-94 15-06 18-98 34-04 
123-23 17-29 16°58 33°87 
107-05 19-36 20-86 40-22 
91-57 21-47 25-35 46-82 
79-97 19-78 27-49 47-27 
84-19 17-80 23 -63 41-43 
87-42 17-43 21-98 39-41 
88-75 16-94 20-92 37-86 
85-16 17-46 22-66 40-12 
89-58 17-36 21-47 38-83 
79-93 16-94 23-02 39-96 
84-44 17-79 23-30 41-09 
87-39 18-31 23 -02 41-33 
97-39 20-26 23-55 43-81 
99-36 21:37 23-33 44-70 
106-06 20-84 21-88 42-72 
108-58 20-43 20-00 40-43 
110-40 21-57 20-72 42-29 
126-11 24-04 20-73 44-77 
126-30 27-80 24-29 52-09 
103 -65 26-12 28-41 54-53 
106-13 31-75 32-44 64-19 
109-32 32-84 33-13 65-97 
106-73 35-43 35-56 70-99 
100-06 37°79 39-68 77°47 
86-53 34-06 41-87 75-93 
79-96 31-85 42-05 73-90 
86-93 38:16 45-98 84-14 
76°77 28-65 39-70 68-35 
74-71 38-05 54-31 92-36 
90-06 36-24 43-10 79°34 
80-68 40-37 53-54 93-91 
64-06 38-06 62-82 100-88 
58-90 39-40 70-93 110-33 
56-18 47-26 89-17 136-43 
73°56 56-10 80-49 136-59 
101-20 52-08 57-99 110-07 
153-34 92-29 63-24 155-53 
139-31 140-75 103-48 244-23 
164-62 184-91 115-69 300-60 
137-95 143-48 108-48 251-96 
120-87 143-61 123 -34 266-95 
97-60 135-32 141-20 276-52 
100-82 83-00 83-84 166-84 
117-78 103-39 89-09 192-48 
118-51 114-35 97-72 212-07 
135-69 115-04 85-76 200-80 
143-28 139-19 98-13 237-32 
122-92 129-96 106-99 236-95 
112-76 124-92 112-78 237-70 
109-72 136-00 126-23 262-23 
91-72 117-83 122-31 240-14 
90-12 77-09 87-39 164-48 
100-16 54-86 55-06 109-92 
118-28 44-36 38-05 82-41 
135-00 53-522 40-082 93-602 
127-78 60-27 47-72 107-99 


1Not including exports of foreign produce. 


2Revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, fiscal years 1868-1935. 


Fiscal Year, 


1 No record of 1919 imports and exports. 


Total 
Imports. 


$ 


4,895,147 
4,247,229 
4,335,529 
2,733,094 
2,753, 7498 
3,005,465 
4, 223, 282 
2,210,089 
2,220,111 
2, 174, 089 
803,726 
1,639, 089 
1, 881, 807 
1,123,275 
1,503,743 
1,275,523 
2.207, 666 
2,954,244 
3,610,557 
532,218 
2,175,472 
575,251 
1,083,011 
1,811,170 
1,818,530 
6, 534, 200 
4,023, 072 
4,576,620 
5,226,319 
4,676,194 
4,390,844 
4,629,177 
8, 152, 640 
3,307,069 
6,053, 791 
8,695, 707 
7,554,917 
9,961,340 
6, 620, 5273 
7,029,047 
5, 887,737 
9,611,761 
5,514,817 
9,226,715 
25,077,515 
4/309, 811 
14,498,451 
131,483,396 
33, 876,227 
26, 986, 548 
11,290,341 


50,463, 494 
7,218,775 
4,788, 246 

26,455, 231 
3,496, 705 
4,142,292 

51,437, 859 

46, 086, 458 

31,308, 807 

29,560,310 
2,716,218 

39,126,924 
1,815, 016 
1,011, 685 

849, 290 
730, 612 


Canadian. 


$ 


4,866,168 
4,218, 208 
8,002,278 
6,690,350 


4,010,398 | 


3, 845, 987 
1,995, 835 
1,039, 837 
1,240, 037 


— 


Hse eat Tal fa ie Yr Tet Taal if 


129,328 
306, 447 
309, 459 
310, 006 
256,571 
207,532 
327,298 
1,045,723 
1,101, 245 
1,670,068 


ee LNT SS amet Magli TO ie Pa 


1,219 
667 

315 

86, 087 
290, 281 


230,117 


~ 24,368,846 


18,085, 9018 
1,766,060 
12,521,619 
2,948,353 
45,880,408 
2,011,391 
30, 855, 656 
36,932,465 
410,435 

80 


48,979,415 
58, 140,997 
99,063,579 
96, 754, 127 


Exports. 
Foreign. 


$ 


Le Re te 0} 


733, 739 
168, 989 
704,586 
1,771, 755 
971,005 
371,093 
631,600 
2,184, 292 
2,026, 980 
56,531 
5,569 


17,534 | 


1,978, 256 
2,439, 782 
817,599 
1,502,671 
3, 824, 239 
1,529,374 
4,068, 748 
4,491,777 
3,165,252 
3,577,415 
2,914, 780 
6,987, 100 
1,978,489 
1,669,422 
619,963 
2,465,557 
1,844, 811 
9,928, 828 
13, 189, 964 
16, 637, 654 
1,589,791 
2,594,536 
7,196, 155 
7,601,099 
16, 163, 702 
23,559, 485 
29,365,701 
103,572,117 
196,460,961 
3,201, 122 


49, 815,279 
9,815,827 
5,251,430 

25,782, 806 

12/924, 211 
1,971, 620 

25,242, 303 

43,040,819 

31,031,311 

58,299, 998 
4,494,783 

44,996,512 

22,860,214 
6, 842,342 
2,749, 629 

803, 782 


Total. 


$ 


4,866, 168 
4,218, 208 
8,002, 278 
6,690,350 
4,010,398 
3.845, 987 
1,995, 835 
1,039, 837 
1, 240, 037 
733, 739 
168,989 
704, 586 
1,771,755 
971,005 
371,093 
631,600 
2,184, 292 
2.026, 980 
56,531 
5,569 
17,534 
1,978, 256 
2,439, 782 
946, 927 
1,809, 118 
4,133,698 
1, 839,380 
4,325,3193 
4,699,309 
3,492,550 
4,623,138 
4,016,025 
8,657, 168 
1,978,489 
1,669,422 
619, 963 
2,465,557 
1,844,811 
9,928, 828 
13,189, 964 
16, 637, 654 
1,589, 793 
2,594, 536 
7,196,155 
7,601,099 
16,163,702 
23,560, 704 
29,366,368 
103,572, 432 
196,547,048 
3,491, 403 


50, 045,396 
34, 184,673 
23,337,331 
27,548, 866 
25,445, 830 

4,919,973 
VAST 224 AL 
45,052, 210 
61, 886, 967 
95, 232,463 

4,905,218 
44,996,592 
71,839, 629 
64,983,339 
101,813,208 
97,557,909 


Total Im- 
ports and 
Exports of 
Coin and 
Bullion. 


$ 


9,761,315 
8,465, 437 
12,337,807 
9,423,444 
6,764, 147 
6,851,452 
6,219,117 


16, 809, 808 
5, 285, 558 
7,723,213 
9,315,670 

10,020,474 

11,806,151 

16,549,355 

20,219,011 

22,525,391 

11,201,554 
8,109,353 

16,422,870 

32,678,614 

20,473,513 

38,059, 155 

160,849, 764 
137,448,659 
223,533,596 
14,781,744 


100, 508, 890 
41,403,448 
28,125,577 
54,004,097 
28,942,535 

9,062, 265 

122,560,570 
91,138, 668 
93,195,774 

124,792,773 

7,621,436 
84,123,516 
73, 654, 645 
65,995,024 

102, 662,498 
98,288,521 


2 Revised; exports of domestic gold bullion after 


June 1, 1931, are now valued at monthly average market price of gold. 


of the 1934-35 Year Book, 


3Revised since the publication 


DUTIES COLLECTED ON EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(aL aR eRe alan sae la 


‘ 
4.—Duties Collected on Exports, 1868-92, and on Imports 
1868-1935, with Percentages of Expense of Collection to 


Collected, fiscal years 1868-1935. 
Nors,—Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gross 


figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards ex 


factured state, is considerably smaller. 
duties, in the historical revenue table in 


eee 
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for Home Consumption, 
Gross Customs Revenue 


because of the drawbacks paid 
ported in a more highly manu- 


For net customs revenue see statistics of revenue from customs 


Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


. ‘ Percentage : ‘ Percentage 
Duties Duties of Expense ; Duties Duties of Expense 
Fiscal Collected| Collected of Collection Fiscal Collected} Collected |ofCollection 
Year. on on to Gross Year. on on to Gross 
Exports. Imports. Customs Exports Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. 
SOBA wtoceoed 17,986 8,801,446 5-990} A88h. & es. 8,141 18,492,645 3-87 
EEODER 5.3. .'s 14, 403 8, 284,507 FO0' FABSS PTR O 8,810 21,700,028 3-33 
NS 7 Okie. Rites. «0:2 37,912 9,425,028 DAD ages oo. 9,756 23, 162,553 3°26 
1871 se eeeereos 36, 066 11,807,590 4-21 1884 abe) 8,515 20, 156,448 # 3-96 
LYS eek gee arte 24, 809 13, 020, 684 4-04 Gell ae: 12,305 19,121,254 4-14 
WO(Ses Setcees 20,152 12,997,578 4-35 
SSG ee 20, 726 19,427,398 4-10 
1874. 14,565 14,407,318 4-55 
SST tei esc 31,397 22,438,309 3-64 
ES ZONE GAs cass fips: 5 15,354,139 4-44 
Boor -5s. 4,500 | 12,828,614 Bene oe ere te 
1877 poets 4 4 103 12 544 348 5-75 1889 cece nceces 42,207 2a5 742,317 3-62 
oe 4,161 12,791,532 5S 1890..0.00..... 93,674 23,921,234 3°63 
GSAS aa ae 4,272 12,935, 269 BAGG. frase bask awe ass 64, 803 23,416, 266 3°83 
ESSOM. pee 8,896 14, 129,953 5-04 |} 1892......... 108 20,550,474 4-39 
8880606060808 EEE 
: Percentage Percentage ; Percentage 
; Duties of Expense t Duties of Expense Duties of Expense 
Fiscal | Collected |ofCollection|| Fiscal | Collected |of Collection! Fiscal Collected |of Collection 
Year. on to Gross || Year. on to Gross || Year on to Gross 
Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
CUB pens 21,161,711 4-26 || 19072..) 40,290,172 3-04 || 1921.. 179, 667,683! 3-36 
1894,.... 19,379, 822 4-75 || 1908...) 58,331,074 3°30 || 1922...]| 121,487,3941 3-22 
i 
1895... 17, 887, 269 5-13 || 1909...) 48,059,792 4-15 || 1928...} 133,803,3701 2-58 
1896..... 20,219,037 | 4-43 || 1910... 61,024,239 3-31 | 1924...] 185, 122,345 2-49 
180050. 3s 19,891,997 4-73 || 1911...] 73,312,368 2.98 || 1925. 120, 222, 454 3-09 
1898..... 22, 157, 788 4-37 || 1912...| 87,576,037 2-78 |) 1926...| 143,933, 111 2-83 
1899.....| 25,734,229 4-02 || 1913...]115, 063,688 2-74 Motes zoos 657 ane 
1928.. 171,872,768 3-09 
1900..... 28,889,110 3°71 || 1914...|107, 180,578 3-59 
1929.. 200,479, 505 3°02 
BO0L Ss «ce 29, 106, 980 3-86 || 1915...] 79,205,910! 4-77 
1930. 199,011,628 3-30 
° 1 . 
1902.....| 32,425,532 3-62 || 1916...|103, 940,101 3-55 1931 149, 250,992 4-45 
1903.0 3-<.:. 37,110,355 3°31 || 1917...|147,631,4551 2-54 1932... 113,997, 851 4-87 
1904... 40,954,349 3-31 || 1918.../161,595, 6291 2-51 |) 1933...| 77,271,965 3-86 
1905.. 42,024,340 3°49 | 1919.../158,046, 3341 3-13 || 1934. 73,154,472 3-37 
1906..... 46,671,101 3°31 || 1920...|187,524, 1821 2-49 || 1935 84, 627, 473 2-97 


1 Includes war tax. 


2 Nine months, 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to Other Countries, 


of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1935. 


Per cent Cdn. 


Exports to 


United 
States. 


Per cent Cdn. 
Exports to 
U.S. to Total 
Cdn. Exports. 
(mdse.) 


Exports to 
Other 
Countries. 


Total 


Exports of 
Canadian 


Produce. 


—————— | | | | ST | 


Exports to Exports to 
Fiscal Year. United U.K. to Total 
Kingdom. |Cdn. Exports. 
(mdse.) 
$ p.c 

17,905, 808 36-9 

20,486,389 |. 39-1 

22,512,991 38-1 

21, 733, 556 37-7 

25, 223, 785 88-3 

31,402, 234 41-0 

35, 769, 190 46-6 

84,199, 134 49-1 

34,379, 005 47-4 

35,491,671 52-2 

35,861,110 52-7 

29,393, 424 ‘47-1 

35,208,031 48-3 

42,637,219 50-8 

39,816, 813 42-3 

39, 538, 067 45+1 

37,410, 870 46-9 

36, 479, 051 46-1 

36,694, 263 47-2 

38,714,331 47-8 

33,648, 284 41-3 

33,504, 281 41-7 

NSOO oes ane cei 41,499, 149 48-7 
USO tee seats ts 43 , 243, 784 48-8 
1892 Asis PR 54,949, 055 55-5 
SOB A eee eee 58,409, 606 55-4 
A894 22 eee 60, 878, 056 58-6 
1 S05 ce cce te eee 57,903, 564 56:3 
S06 cca te etee 62,717,941 57-2 
|e FARA ARSE ee 69, 533, 852 56-2 
ASOSSEe eee 93,065,019 64-4 
S994 ss cccyriewtete 85,113,681 62-0 
O00 Teatro rs Peas 96,562,875 57-1 
1 AED Vet esrerreeyr aero 92,857,525 52-3 
TOU2P oe oe cee 109, 347,345 55-8 
QOS ree es 125,199, 980 58-4 
1 20 a at Sot ce ate 110, 120,892 55-5 
10 eave rere 97,114, 867 50-9 
EG0G rae. ecm 127, 456,465 54-1 
1907 (9 months) 98,691,186 54-7 
OOS See ar sae te 126, 194, 124 51-1 
1900 52. t eee 126,384, 724 52-1 
1910 Sites 139,482,945 50-0 
LOPS eee ee 132, 156, 924 48-2 
TOT QP ee ieee 147, 240, 413 50-7 
qOTO Shee 170, 161, 903 47-8 
DUA re ASR oaiae 215, 253, 969 49-9 
LUT saben deeper see 186, 668, 554 45.6 
LONG S552 ee 451,852,399 60-9 
LGU Ae uae mecsor 742,147,537 64-5 
OPS So occ eae oe 845, 480, 069 54-9 
1OTQ Ss See 540, 750,977 44-5 
10209 es; fee 489, 152,637 39-5 
LODT AAAS eae 312,844,871 26°3 
1 Lae i Pee eet 299,361,675 40-4 
1A areas a eh oye 879,067,445 40-7 
LODE ee fas None 360, 057, 782 34-4 
1 PA Be Re stae ia ey 28 895, 843 , 433 37-0 
OPA aries Bas Sener 508, 237, 560 38-6 
O27 Nr do ke cee 446,872, 851 35°7 
2S a eee sere 410,691,392 33-4 
1929. to ee 429, 730,485 31-5 
LOSON Ya eeee e 281,745,965 25-2 
LOST ee oe lr aeee 219, 246, 499 27-4 
US Ve Pepgrs ean atie 174, 048, 725 30-2 
MOSS. 2 ace Ot 184,361,019 38-9 
DAY Y Ae al eee ameter 227,601,411 39-3 
98D. bi eee eee 274, 182, 737 41-5 


25,349, 568 
26,717,656 
30,361,328 
29,164,358 
32,871,496 
36,714, 144 
33, 195, 805 
27,902, 748 
30,080, 738 
24,326,332 
24,381,009 
25,491,356 
29,566,211 
34,038,431 
45,782,584 
39,513,225 
34,332,641 
35, 566, 810 
34, 284, 490 
35, 269, 922 
40, 407, 483 
39,519, 940 
36,213,279 
37,743,430 
34, 666,070 
37,296, 110 
32,562,509 
35, 603, 863 
37,789,481 
43,664, 187 
38,989,525 
39,326, 485 
57,996,488 
67,983,673 
66,567, 784 
67, 766,367 
66, 856, 885 
70,426, 765 
83,546, 306 
62, 180,439 
90,814, 871 
85,334, 806 
104,199,675 
104,115, 823 
102, 041, 222 
139, 725, 953 
163,372, 825 
173,320,216 
201,106,488 
280, 616, 330 
417, 233, 287 
454,873,170 
464, 028, 183 
542,322, 967 
292,588, 643 
369, 080, 218 
430,707,544 
417,417,144 
474, 987,367 
466,422,789 
478, 145,383 
499,612,145 
515, 049, 763 
349, 660, 563 
235, 186,674 
143, 160, 400 
194,443,139 
224, 697, 923 


5, 249, 433 
5,196, 727 
6,169, 271 
6,732,110 
7,735, 802 
8, 421,647 
7,777,002 
7,607,941 
8,031, 694 
8, 212, 543 
7, 747, 681 
7,546, 245 
8,125,455 
7,269,051 
8,538, 260 
8,651, 139 
8,089, 587 
7,085, 874 
6,777,951 
6,976, 656 
7,326,305 
7,248, 235 
7,545, 158 
7,684,524 
9,417,341 
9,783, 082 
10,411, 199 
9,321,014 
9, 200,383 
10,434,501 
12,494,118 
12, 920, 626 
14,412,938 
16,590, 188 
20,104, 634 
21,485,327 
21,436, 662 
23,313,314 
24,481,185 
19, 673,681 
29,951,973 
30,884,054 
35,564,931 
38, 043 , 806 
40,942,222 
45,866, 744 
52,961,645 
49,430, 066 
88,651,751 
128,611,901 
277,314,432 
220, 819, 659 
286,311,278 
333, 995, 863 
148, 290, 362 
183,303,780 
254,585, 730 
255, 806, 766 
332, 130, 864 
338, 861, 866 
339, 512, 568 
434,367,042 
323, 462,574 
230, 835, 605 


167,113, 903 


146, 278, 536 
157,298,595 
161,019,334 


48,504, 809 
52,400, 772 
59, 043,590 
57,630,024 
65, 831,083 
76,538 , 025 
76,741,997 
69, 709, 823 
72,491,437 
68, 030,546 
67, 989, 800 
62,431,025 
72,899, 697 
83, 944, 701 
94, 137,657 
87, 702,431 
79, 833 , 098 
79, 131,735 
77, 756, 704 
80,960,909 . 
81,382,072 
80, 272,456 
85, 257, 586 
88,671, 738 
99,032,466 
105, 488, 798 
103, 851,764 
102, 828, 441 
109, 707, 805 
123, 632,540 
144,548, 662 
137,360, 792 
168,972,301 
177,431,386 
196,019, 763 
214,401,674 
198,414,439 
190, 854, 946 
235, 483, 956 
180, 545,306 
246, 960, 968 
242, 603,584 
279, 247,551 
274,316,553 
290, 223, 857 
355, 754, 600 
431,588,439 
409, 418, 836 
741,610, 638 


1,151,375, 768 
1,540,027, 788 
1,216,443, 806 
1,239, 492,098 
1,189, 163,701 


740, 240, 680 
931,451,443 


1,045,351, 056 
1,069, 067,353 
1,315,355, 791 
1,252, 157, 506 
1, 228,349,343 
1,363, 709,672 — 
1, 120, 258,302 


799, 742,667 
576,344,302 
473,799,955 
579,343, 145 
659, 899, 994 
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6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years 1868-1935. 


: Per cent Per cent Total 
: Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from I ‘ i‘. f 
Fiscal Year. | _ United |U.K.to Total! United |U-.S. to Total Other Hor erg 

Kingdom, Imports. States. Imports. Countries. C seis 

(mdse.) (mdse.) onsumption, 
$ p.c $ p.c $ $ 

37,617,325 56-1 22,660, 132 33-8 6, 812, 702 67,090, 159 
35,496, 764 56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6,160, 797 63,154,941 
37,537,095 56-1 21,697,237 32-4 7,667, 742 66,902,074 
48,498, 202 57-6 27,185, 586 32-3 8,530,600 84,214,388 
62,209, 254 59-7 33, 741,995 32-1 9,004,118 104,955,367 
67,996,945 54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323,074 124,509, 129 
61,424, 407 49-9 51, 706, 906 42-0 10,049,574 123, 180, 887 
60,009, 084 51-1 48,930, 358 41-7 8,469, 126 117,408,568 
40,479, 253 43-8 44,099, 880 47-7 7,933,974 92,513,107 
39,331,621 41-8 49,376,008 52-5 5,418, 765 94,126,394 
37, 252, 769 41-2 48,002,875 53-1 5,140, 207 90,395, 851 
30,967,778 39-3 42,170,306 53-6 5,564, 435 78,702,519 
33, 764, 439 48-3 28,193, 783 40-3 7,942,320 69,900,542 
Bes capote sos! est> pe 42,885,142 47-4 36,338, 701 40-6 11,264, 486 90,488,329 
DSS Mee coho ontehe 50,356, 268 45:3 47,052,935 42-3 13, 735,981 111,145,184 
Teeth 6 fac tease 51,679, 762 42-4 55, 147, 243 45-3 15,034,491 121, 861,496 
I SGAOY ccaede es 41,925,121 39-6 49,785, 888 47-0 14,261,969 105,972,978 
1 Oe 2 ae eee 40,031,448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14,147,817 99,755,775 
ASSO Geb ols siare be 39, 033, 006 40-7 42,818,651 44-6 14, 140,480 95,992, 137 
PSSGh es o:oc0'3 44,741,350 42-6 44,795,908 42-6 15,569, 952 105, 107,210 
TSSRie es wes 3 39, 167, 644 38-9 46,440, 296 46-1 15, 063, 688 100, 671, 628 
MSS at 6 65 esheets 42,251,189 38-7} 50,029,419 45-9 16,817,588 109, 098, 196 
ESL Cae ee 43,277,009 28-8 51,365, 661 46-0 17,039, 903 111,682,573 
1 ra sae eee 42,018,943 37°7 52,033,477 46-7 17,481,534 111,533,954 
TSOP ee 41,063, 711 35-7 51, 742, 132 44-9 22,354,570 115, 160, 413 
TSOSEM SS. Oo bonis 42,529,340 36-9 52,339, 796 45-4 20,301,694 115,170,830 
phy PSUs a Mea Ge 37,035, 963 34-0 50, 746, 091 46-5 21,288,857 109,070,911 
HROier ens ciocae 31,059,332 30-9 50,179, 004 49-8 19,437,555 100,675,891 
MSO Gcrentaciaties ee. 32, 824,505 31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19, 007, 266 105,361, 161 
BOO eee storsion a 29,401, 188 27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20, 193,297 106, 617, 827 
ESOS am cictree ets: 32,043,461 25°4 74, 824, 923 59-2 19,438,778 126,307, 162 
BSO0 ci. c's betas « 36,966,552 24-7 88,506, 881 59-2 23, 948, 983 149,422,416 
OOO sais sckes eels. 6 44, 280,041 25°7 102, 224,917 59-2 26,146, 718 172,651, 676 
TRE De epige P gs a 42,820,334 24-1 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 177,930,919 
LL ae ae 49,022,726 25-0 115, 001, 533 58-4 32,713,545 196, 737, 804 
LO C8 Sede Secale 58,793,038 26-2 | 129,071,197 57-3 37, 230,574 225,094, 809 
MOEN ree a Pe eha's < 61,724, 893 25-3 143,329,697 58-7 38, 854, 825 243,909,415 
OTLAG 2 eee eee 60,342, 704 24-0 | 152,778,576 60-6 38, 842, 934 251,964, 214 
They ae ee ee 69, 183,915 24-4 169,256, 452 59-6 45,299,913 283, 740, 280 
1907 (9 months) 64,415,756 25-8 149,085,577 59°5 36, 724, 502 250, 225, 835 
OS ots se Ae oles 94,417,320 26-8 205,309, 803 58-2 52,813, 756 352,540, 879 
1GOD SEs. .b. 8. oe 5,0 70, 682, 600 94-5 | 170,432,360 59-0 47,479, 236 288,594,196 
IQUOE sees 95,337,058 25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976,585 370,318, 199 
Ck CS ae 109, 934, 753 24-3 | 275,824,265 60-8 66,965,585 452,724, 603 
MORO ocate hee 116,906,860 22-4 331,384, 657 63-4 74,113,658 522,404, 675 
Tilo sco. oe oes. 138, 742, 644 20-7 436, 887,315 65-0 95,577,275 671, 207, 234 
iE | ee a ae 132,070,406 21-4 396,302, 138 64-0 90, 821, 454 619,193,998 
WORDS SUS aca'e oho chs. < 90,157,204 19-8 297,142,059 65-2 68, 656, 645 455,955,908 
Oh oh) | ee 77,404,361 15-2 370, 880, 549 73°0 59,916,224 508,201,134 
MOUG TAS ao ofc v0 107,096, 735 12-7 665,312, 759 78-6 74,041,384 846, 450, 878 
ADU Ge ors o's eos 81,324, 283 8-4 | 792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 963, 532,578 
OTD ss beteo ss 73,035,118 8-0 750, 203, 024 81°6 96,473,563 919,711, 705 
LF ee a 126,362,631 11-9 801,097,318 75 +3 137,068,174 | 1,064,528, 123 
TO, Oo a eee 213,973, 562 17:3 | 856,176,820 69:0 | 170,008,500 | 1,240, 158, 882 
oo re 117,135,343 15-7 | 515,958,196 69-0 | 114,710,793 747, 804,332 
UL ee rn 141,330, 143 17-6 540, 989, 738 67°4 120, 259.363 802,579,244 
BOOZE icc as 3s oh. 153,586, 690 17-2 601, 256, 447 67-3 138, 523, 730 893,366, 867 
(be ae ...-] 151,083,946 19-0 | 509,780,009 64-0 | 136,068,582 796, 932,537 
T9200 os he's ess 163, 731, 210 17-6 | 608,618,542 65-6 | 154,978,980 927,328,732 
PO CMe tes to's oe 163, 939,065 15-9 687,022,521 66:6 179,930,919 | 1,030, 892,505 
ds aa eee 186,435, 824 16-7 718, 896,270 64-9 203,624,372 | 1,108,956, 466 
UPA he oe ae 194,041,381 15-3 868,012, 229 68-6 203,625,481 | 1,265,679,091 
(MET a eo or 189,179, 738 15-2 847, 442, 037 67-9 211,651,807 | 1,248,273, 582 
IRS (eee Oe ae 149,497,392 16-5 584,407,018 64-5 172, 708, 285 906,612,695 
LMS te a a 106,371,779 18-4 351,686,775 60-8 120,445,350 578,503, 904 
je ee 86,466,055 21-3 232,548,055 57-2 87,369, 634 406,383, 744 
[aL eh ae aa 105,100, 764 24-2 238,187,681 54-9 90,510,180 433,798,625 
Eh oe i re 111, 682, 490 21-4 303, 639,972 58-1 107,108,691 522,431, 153 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from the United Kingdom and the United 
States, respectively, to Totals of Dutiable and Free in the fiscal years 1911-35. 


Norr.—For the years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 
United Kingdom. United States. 
: Dutiable : Dutiable 
Fiseal Year ended Mar 31: Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 


to Total | to Total ts to Total | to Total | 22d Free 
Dutiable.| Free. Dutiable.| Free. 


Imports Imports. 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c 
29-82 15-05 24-34 54-14 72-05 60-84 
26-69 14-72 22-42 58-72 71-74 73°37 
24-47 13-43 20°71 62-57 69-78 65-03 
24-95 14-26 21-35 60-81 70-16 63-96 
24-31 12-61 19-79 60-27 72-85 65-13 
17-97 11-63 15-24 68-93 78-29 72-95 
16-35 8-24 12-67 71-91 86-59 78-57 
10-70 5-54 8-45 79-61 86-29 82-27 
9-50 5-90 7:97 79-10 84-74 81-50 
13-44 8-93 11-87 72-04 81-26 75-25 
20-07 11-17 17-25 64-19 79-51 69-04 
19-20 8-72 15-66 62-97 80-88 69-02 
21-61 9-49 17-61 61-85 78-66 67-41 
21-32 9-12 17-19 60-20 81-21 67°30 
24-16 9-40 18-96 55-63 79-36 64-00 
22-83 8-89 17-65 57-97 78-94 65-76 
20-44 7°81 15-90 59-52 79-53 66-73 
21-13 8-98 16-76 58-59 76-06 64-87 
18-82 8-91 15-34 63-82 77-40 68-56 
18-14 9-45 15-16 63-88 75°55 67-89 
18-91 12-31 16-49 62-65 67-59 64-46 
20-51 14-04 18-39 59-11 64-23 60-78 
21-71 20-52 21-28 56-07 59-16 57-20 
22-77 26-22 24-22 55-85 53 -56 54-88 
19-53 23-89 21-38 60-14 55-38 58-12 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable? and Total Imports from 
the United Kingdom, the United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1868-1935. 


LDR ce US. AllCountries. Ck U.S. AllCountries | 
Duti- Duti- Duti- Duti- Duti- 
abla Total able Te able pies a alla poet abio Total 
Im- SN Tams a m- ae ev m- m- | Im- 5 
ports ports ports. ports. ports ports ports ports ports ports ports 
p.c p.c p.c. | p.c. |} p.c. | p.e. p.c p.c p.c D.C cI De 

- - - — || 20-2 | 13-1 17-2 || 25-2 | 13-2 || 27-3 16-5 
16-9 | 13-5 |] 20-1 7°3 || 20-2 | 13-1 16-7 | 24-9 | 13-3 || 27-1 16-5 
16-8 | 13-4 || 19-5 7°8 || 20-9 | 14-1 17-6 | 25-2 | 13-6 |} 27-5 16-8 
16-4 | 13-5 |] 16-3 8-4 || 19-6 | 14-0 18-5 || 26-1 | 13-5 || 27-8 16-7 
16-4 | 12-7 | 18-0 7-1 |] 19-1 | 12-4 18-7 || 24-8 | 13-1 |] 27-0 16-4 
15-6 | 10-9 || 17-7 6:5 || 18-3 | 10-4 18-4 || 24-2 | 12-8 }] 26-5 16-1 
16-5 | 12-8 || 17-4 7-1 |} 18-9 | 11-7 18-3 || 24-6 | 13-2 |] 26-7 16-5 
18-1 | 14-8 |] 17-3 7°9 || 19-6 | 13-1 19-0 || 24-9 | 13-2 }] 27-5 16-7 
18-8 | 15-0 || 19-2 | 9-3 || 21-3 | 13-9 18-9 |) 24-8 | 13-5 || 26-8 16-5 
19-4 | 16-2 |] 18-7 7-9 |] 20-6 | 13-3 18-9 || 24-7 | 13-7 || 25-9 16-2 
20-1 | 17-3 | 20-4 | 9-4 ]] 21-4 | 14.9 19-1 || 25-0 | 14-8 |] 26-1 16-8 
20-5 | 18-0 || 23-2 | 13-1 |] 23-3 | 16-4 19-6 |] 24-9-| 15-8 |] 26-1 17-1 
24-0 | 20-0 || 23-1 | 16-0 || 26-1 | 20-2 19-5 |] 24-8 | 15-6 |] 26-1 17-3 
24-5 | 20-5 || 22-0 | 15-5 |] 25-8 | 20-4 20-5 || 25-1 | 14-2 || 27-4 16-8 
24-1 | 19-9 |] 21-5 | 15-0 |] 25-3 | 19-5 19-1 | 25-0 | 13-5 |] 27-2 15-5 
24-3 | 19-2 || 21-1 | 14-8 |] 25-3 | 19-0 17-6 || 22-7 | 11-4 |] 23-8 13-0 
24-4 | 19-1 || 20-7 | 14-9 || 25-2 | 19-0 17-3 || 20-5 | 11-1 |] 21-5 12-1 
24-8 | 19-0 | 21-2 | 14-5 |] 26-1 | 19-2 15-3 || 20-9 | 11-6 }] 21-5 12-3 
25-7 | 20-0 || 22-8 | 15-8 |] 27-5 | 20-2 16-2 |} 22-5 | 14-0 }] 22-5 14-7 
26-1 | 20-8 || 23-8 | 16-2 || 28-7 | 21-3 16-6 || 20-3 | 12-9 |] 20-6 14-1 
29-1 | 22-9 || 26-2 | 15-3 || 31-8 | 22-0 20-1 |) 23-0 | 13-9 |] 24-5 16-2 
29-3 | 22-4 || 25-4 | 14-7 11 31-9 | 21-8 20-1 || 22-5 | 13-8 |] 24-9 16-7 
28-8 | 22-1] 26-6 | 15-8 || 31-0 | 21-4 18-3 || 22-3 | 13-2 || 22-9 15-1 
29-0 | 21-7 || 26-0 | 14-9 |] 31-4 | 21-0 18-2 |} 23-1 | 13-0 |] 23-3 15-1 
29-4 | 22-1 || 26-5 | 16-1] 29-7 | 17-8 18-4 }} 23-9 | 13-2 |] 24-7 15-5 
29-8 | 22-3 || 26-7 | 14-6 || 30-3 | 18-4 19-7 || 23-1 | 13-2 || 24-1 15-4 
30-0 | 22-3 || 27-0 | 13-7 || 30-9 | 17-8 20-6 |] 23-3 | 13-5 || 24-2 15-5 
30-1 | 22-6 || 26-7 | 13-7 || 30-5 | 17-8 20-6 || 23-4 | 14-1 |} 24-4 15-8 
30-2 | 22-4 || 26-7 | 14-5 || 30-0 | 19-2 20:0 || 23-3 | 14-4 || 24-3 15-9 
30-7 | 21-1 || 26-7 | 14-3 || 30-0 | 18-7 19-5 || 24-8 | 15-2 |] 26-0 16-4 
29-5 | 20-8 || 26-1 | 13-3 || 29-7 | 17-5 21-9 || 27-4 | 17-9 || 29-3 19-7 
26-6 | 19-8 || 26-3 | 13-2 }] 28-8 | 17-2 16-6 || 28-1 | 17-4 || 30-1 19-0 
25-6 14-2 || 28-6 | 16-8 |] 29-2 16-9 


13-8 || 27-4 | 16-3 || 28-1 


_ 
on 
bo 


1 Nine months. 2 See Statement IV, p. 506. 
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9.—_Imports for Home Consumption of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian 
. Manufactures, fiscal years 1911-35. 


Nortr.—For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Vegetable Raw : Cotton, Hemp, 
Fiscal | Sugar, | Oil for i Rubber | Tobacco, Hides Raw | Dressedor| Silk, 


= 5 : d a . 
Year. | Raw. Soap - |(including] Raw. - (including| Undressed. | Raw, etc. 
Industry. seed Oil. Balata). Skins Linters). 
ton gal ewt cwt. lb $ ewt ewt lb 

1911....] 271,532) 297,338 - 28, 035}17, 204,271) 8,105,330} 812,622 81,017} 121,748 
1912....| 281,402 407,825 80,916 44, 313}17, 203,513] 8,903,727 727,939 82,661 112,581 
1913....] 310,101 393, 239 243 , 872 56, 755/22, 153, 588/13, 486,459 774,578 64,990 75,776 
1914....| 347,168} 393,862] 265,789 44, 504|17,598,449] 8,831,010} 769,930 55,572! 101,669 
1915....} 335,820} 411,797) 293,849 65, 045/18, 595, 957/12, 842,558) 730,325 55,370 94,458 
1916....| 298,433] 615,923) 430,013 99, 132}20, 884, 672/12,441,731] 969,679 50,914 80, 745 
1917;...| 365,772!) 1,267,174 315,621 107, 580|17, 702, 637/12, 873,970 877, 634 15,846 138,765 
1918....| 382,807} 2,081,672 408, 850 130, 956/17, 824,947) 8,796,966 880,374 45,177 158, 648 
1919....| 359,470} 2,390,107 459, 685 192, 272)25, 103,080] 5,427,544] 1,117,235 72,887 213,441 
1920....| 540,787} 861,462} 578,986)  244,335/24,345,295/22,654,661| 964,715 46,553) 298,985 
1921. ...| 347,504] 1,103,672) 417,301]  228,062/20,007,411/10,652,787| 986,315 47,090} 272,508 
1922....| 482,212) 1,342,390 488, 683 189, 525/20, 870,509) 5,898,087 953, 860 {11,838 371,570 
1923....| 571,728) 1,928,386 258 , 381 2538, 957|14, 548,694] 7,947,410] 1,252,615 208, 844 368, 026 
1924....| 419,710] 1,886,162 216,082 288, 857|15,941,339| 461,581! 955, 966 340, 402 335,495 
1925....]} 419,371) 1,692,744] 213,201)  344,509/13,712,885| 502,5861] 1,008,793 249,082} 361,403 


1926....| 579,272) 2,591,232) 335,755}  469,893/14,943,864| 534,089] 1,355,738 281,639} 529,446 
1927....| 564,779) 3,177,800} 297,706) 502,312/17,446,774| 579,0851} 1,497,438 123,426} 679,923 


1928....| 447,389] 3,377,856] 623,148] 582,039/18,475,772| 678,6701| 1,462,246 99,503} 938,459 
1929....| 409,585) 4,182,659} 302,197] 777,169]18,726,618] 507,7734} 1,511,270 27,390] 1,282,815 
1930....| 402,871} 3,749,571] 400,653] 738,400)17,113,472| 486,4421] 1,260,699 42,620) 1,668,972 
1931....| 415,090} 3,982,440] 174,711]  595,591/16,580,394| -345,4391] 1,067,222 28,423) 1,954,395 
1932....| 405,607) 3,922,152} 386,275}  552,694/13,075,335! 281,3161] 1,009,023 18,348] 2,539, 133 
1933. ...| 311,365} 3,610,175} 407,055] 410,939/10,199,212| 268,35511 1,009,073 15,810} 2,572,949 
1934....} 229,330) 4,577,451] 165,257} 511,681] 8,129,142) 313,4821) 1,394,536 23,498) 2,505,200 
1935....| 321,025] 4,287,377] 180,748] 636,347] 9,414,889] 333,0131] 1,434,408 19,166} 2,692, 693 
ee eee 
ofan : Rags can 

~ : Artificial | Manila, ? : Tin in Crude 
Fiscal | Wool, Sieh ag Silk Sisal, ade Tron ee a Blocks, | Petroleum 

Year. | Raw.? Tons Rovings, Istle, and yen Ore Cecelia Ingots, for 
re Yarns,ete.| Tampico. Waste: y ; etc. Refining.’ 

cwt. $ Ib. cwt. cwt. ton. cwt. ewt. gal. 
1911....| 64,224) 778,320 ~ 274,493] 536,604 ~ 186, 152 35,706] 54,310,597 
1912....] 71,954) 689,304 - 291,976) 564.296 - 218,998 41,740} 72,231,006 
1913....| 92,092} 980,432} 115,710} 346,109) 750,003] 2,116,933] 276,170 51,319] 148,338,070 
1914....) 72,521] 1,072,066] 129,982) 190,867) 716,882] 1,972,207| 312,259 46,076] 177,879,835 


1915....| 131,940) 1,312,885) 128,148) 284,620) 540,922] 1,055,7241 261,553 29, 402 196, 203, 287 


1916....} 211,407} 2,587,949} 183,278} 384,152} 510,472) 1,595,995) 385,959 32,756) 186,753,081 
1917....| 145,812} 2,988,177} 276,873] 327,691) 780,062] 2,318,547] 816,509 35,726} 135,533,089 
1918....] 115,380) 4,418,854) 160,090} 496,904) 505,643) 2,203,506] 1,664,799 38,683} 191,376,057 
1919....| 158,767) 5,314,793} 161,206} 315,067] 570,211] 2,227,919] 1,916,929 28,044} 260,819,944 
-1920....| 117,717) 5,847,787) 360,297) 456,801} 826,593] 1,632,011] 451,349 44,010} 298,540, 725 


1921....} 92,772) 55,3311) 512,109] 457,497] 1,142,850) 1,950,291] 1,198, 605 42,727| 311,719,057 
1922....| 125,867} 72,2541) 570,450} 189,071] 686,483) 656,902) 166,695 27,242) 391,292, 960 
1923....| 182,556} 91,1031) 933,791) 219,591] 870,542) 1,044,999] 792,210 39,258} 397,603,716 
1924....| 193,217/ 86,0621) 1,239,986] 272,462) 1,123,282] 1,807,223) 1,266,799 39,837] 418,791,375 
1925....| 143,629} 58,2311) 1,684,811} 258,804] 1,232,567) 911,586] 1,358,148 43,535]. 440, 671, 846 


1926....| 184,344) 61,4211) 1,689,730} 442,561) 1,307,473] 1,053,593] 1,336,538 44,409} 470,616,511 
1927....| 164,234) 78,8751) 1,516,448) 528,074] 1,364,897] 1,445,504] 1,647,244 50,858} 596,466,714 
1928....| 138,957} 81,3311) 1,563,020) 529,541] 1,371,469] 1,491,234] 2,663, 166 48,742) 709,959,837 
1929....) 140,219} 86,4701) 2,240,704} 770,936) 1,314,494] 2,272,130] 3,444,911 58,928) 865,335, 849 
1930....| 103,343] 62,9391) 2,132,362] 464,378] 1,606,931] 2,456,919] 2,738,777 56,318/1,110,169,704 


1931....| 107,449} 66,4931] 2,569,574) 487,035] 1,254,557] 1,428,970] 2,221,550 49,727) 994,384,918 
1932....| 96,245) . 73,6941) 1,501,739] 469,827] 1,363,974] 802,163] 1,704,029 38, 095/1,016,355,361 
1933....| 83,557; 80,0711} 958,047} 753,350) 792,085 66,514) 745,455 28,763) 845,587,999 
19384....} 172,153} 119,3171| 2,082,202) 699,657 880,381] 205,811] 1,241,609 31,322/1,026,711,083 
1985....} 120,123} 90,9031) 965,341) 424,579] 1,132,684} 1,060,843] 1,856,059 42, 283) 1,058,729,129 


ee a a es eS ee ee ee eee re See eee bh Te Naa) 
1 Cwt. * Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. * Prior to 1917 includes all crude petroleum. 
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534 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. a a ee ne 
1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. MarInuy Foop. 
Fruits— 
Fresh-— 
1 Apples: ote 4: s cdc ae Pe eee brl. 1,422, 603 1,677,220} 3,057,897 1,807,398 
$ 5,577,339 6,878,165} 11,368,385 7,201,174 
2 BIWebeGrries®. 02. Sesscc oc. ee ote i = = eth - 
$l" Dried apples gigantic He. ee lb. 86,975 371,825 988, 125 390,300 
$ 5,874 26, 875 70,926 27,651 
£2 e@anned fruttemes.n) ey coe caters oie che, eee lb. 6,774, 664 9,403,284] 16,886,164) 24,078,669 
¢ 392,081 528, 852 898,049 1,391,694 
5 | Juices and SyLups, 7.0... see sete vs coats gal. 230, 210 399,351 269, 485 349, 147 
$ 175,758 295,812 155, 734 194, 706 
Totals eR ruiise, cate. de. Anon os eee $ 6,194,367] 7,958,246] 12,706,637} 8,909,350 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
6 POtatOCSss gen. coor Sa ee bush. = = = = 
P| Rurnips.... Se fhe0 Mees Mos Roe ce wee - = - is 
Sat eC AN TIOCL, . A.g eee te ate ie orc Otic ee i ce lb. 9,077,018] 4,557,634] 14,212,770) - 15,634,099 
$ 454,125 178,978 674, 183 758, 814 
9 Pieklessescnnsces eee aeociote ee a ae $ 1,512,530 1,043,555 1,357,260 1,071,058 
RotalswViecetablesl.... sane toe $ 1,966, 655 1,222 565)" | 2 08le 538 1,829,935 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
Grains— 
10 Barleye octets beh mere eons eee bush. 8,168,571) 5,758,394 1,398,043] 3,344,273 
$ 3,025,852| 2,426,115 579, 194 1,815, 126 
li Buckwheate. 2.16 sete. ance coe en bush. 170,507 238, 102}. 71,356 72,652 
$ 76,093 88, 760 33, 952 37,506 
12 Oats SF wrs cca eles aeens eae bush. 6, 082, 621 8,522,742] 4,009,382 7,973, 704 
$ 1,971, 456 2,605,419 1,138,017 2,985,457 
13 Péags wholes. js iene oer ee bush. 8, 685 14,127 7,429 9,071 
$ 29,748 38,398 22,574 29,146 
14 River, .2o8. at kas I sc as oe Se eee bush. 2,116,572 1,287,472 241,820} ~ 111,425 
$ 916,138 483 , 983 107,631 64, 881 
15 Whee tia te ccc ee dics Soe ee bush.| 110,552,532) 150,791,339] 112,787,849] 113,357,139 
$ 65,302,614] 79,636,390] 75,699,056] 90,191,151 
LotalagiGraimslas sy. cis teacias be oe eee $ 71,330,905] 85,326,533] 77,600,084} 95,197,180 
Milled Products— ‘ 
16 Bran, shorts and middlings............. cwt. 204, 889 1,635, 934 682,554 352,475 
$ 171,709 1, 226, 559 517,894 386, 800 
17 Oishii Cal ees ctavocs devs ucr Rencontre erie eo ee cwt. 650,395 505, 294 403, 733 488,479 
$ 2,201,827 WE OA SPR: 1,430,565 2,009, 442 
18 Wihtea ti floutts..4ccenc. arco eh ach o.oo brl. 2,065,077} 2,400,747] .2,551,249] 2,426,437 
$ 7,317,910} 7,828,094 8,781,577) 8,724,402 
Totals, Milled’ Products!) a5...4..- sae $ 9,713,893} 10,784,127) 10,731,849] 11,120,972 
19\2-Cereal foodsprepared: . se..n4->- nee $ 2,323,635) 2,260,207| 2,795,236} 3,107,185 
20.40 wiValitz Ss. te te SS otc Oe once eee $ - 2,968 - 988 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products! $ 83,421,504] 98,473,465] 91,275,357) 109,611, 265 
Sugar and Its Products— 
21 Candin. fee me. oc eee oe ee ba ere lb. 3,493 26, 154 58,597 43, 669 
$ 1,260 4, 282 9,591 7,669 
2200) Maplesicanand syrup) ent ieee ike $ - 16, 837 8, 853 9,880 
23 SGCaT MeO spyie. ete eee ie ees chicane cwt. - |: - = = 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!......... $ 104,987 61,005 83, 274 87,302 
2A VEL Oper wets. GF seats res aeeere apie meer ta Ue ne eae lb. 42,191 54,032 YORE! 359,366 
$ 4,876 10, 742 198, 242 123, 904 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products =—|————————_-|—_—__ ——— 
— A". (MAINIAY OOD Ss.44. sat Meco eeu ae tas $ 91,705,797) 107,747,405] 106,393,193] 120,819,904 


' Totals include other items not specified. 
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SS — ee 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35. 
—SSS——_0—0—$=“—s~"~@owO9amaaaonaoaaDRaDa9DaaDaOaS 
United States. 


\ 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1932. 


All Countries. 


1933. 


1934, 


1935. 


<= =" yl | SL Sepia! | Saou qmeemnasiene | rctsueesmmseeeranmemen’ | 'S-ceeceeeemeneerrmeeemed eee, es es Meer 


1,909, 653 
157,597 


101,861 
9,422 
3,780 
2,603 


4,493 
10,029 
3,665,567 
205, 068 


162,149 
97,205 


1,780,026 
7,352,912 
1,950, 639 
109,012 
489,305 
34,313 
9,742,653 
553,971 
423, 168 
315,529 


3,476,114 
12, 823,785 
3,455, 188 
186, 285 
3,252,333 
223.032 
17,520, 268 
941,964 
300,318 
282,030 


[a cts ae at Le le 


319, 623 


271,523 


227,446 


380, 420 


8,676,256 


14,607,881 


$$ | J eee 


2,949,377 
1,472,510 
1,954,615 
367,481 
11,446,874 
4,304 
2,923 


774,821 
219,259 
1,937,288 
398, 543 
26,530 
1,813 

961 


1,901,128 
1,337,304 
1,920,249 
630,679 
98,629 
3,381 
813 


625,451 
337,418 
1,815,207 
396,478 
1,698, 494 
69, 465 
44,580 


1,861,843 
770, 272 
1,950, 482 
362,214 
6,755, 112 
281,207 

- 1,080,851 


2,707,693 
1,876,331 
1,949,022 

- _ 638, 733 
17,099, 688 
810,295 
1,433,524 


6S Reg | 9 ae Sees |S > oe So eetas joe | ee a ee ers eee 


2,406,728 


657, 720 


2,042,592 


894,071 


2,686,598 


4,911,728 


2,059,618 
8,218,846 
3,668, 604 
205, 548 
1,666,013 
125,564 
24,881,235 
1,450,723 
523,789 
309,971 


——— 


10, 496, 002 


1,430, 267 


21,101,353 
1,013,494 
1,178,640 


—_—_________. 


3,591,664 


ee eee 


55, 723 


4,815,985 
2,670,650 


2, 809, 586 


1,725,442 
1,021,491 
1,150 
1,512 
1,204 
3,756 


51,910 
26,578 


134, 680 


426,266 
232,439 
402 
526 
1,662 
3,757 


50 


15 

129, 633 
61,397 
120, 905 
44,043 
27,520 
41,521 
2,545,771 
1,405,538 
431,499 
261,505 


1,829, 154 


1,829,932 
1,416, 635 


3,114 
13,527 


7,902,482 
6,003,364 
17,288 
9,900 
3,514,848 
1,334,794 
9,296 
45,000 
604, 503 
386, 567 
13,933,191 
11,196,828 


18, 983,538 


2,599,358 
2,799,416 
4,658 
11,966 
64,562 
201,479 


24,337,678 
10,002,911 
741,041 
332,077 
13,841,300 


191,315,933 
115, 739,383 


132,930,429 


2,018,332 


18, 897,543 


9,863,054 
4,293,341 
788, 137 
306, 538 

13, 824,449 
4,300,592 
67,932 
137,057 

8, 211,332 
4,030,240 
239,373,255 
130,546,365 


143,695,931 


2,142,785 
1,531,524 

568, 731 
2,000, 807 
5,268,371 
16,987,110 


1,569,569 
658, 747 
535,514 
265,474 

5,707,502 

1,747,650 

40,543 
74,706 
2,788, 213 
1,513,598 
175,534,255 
118,969,445 


123,284,392 


2.598, 860 
2,015,610 

463,245 
1,705,451 
5,619, 937 
19,729, 782 


ee eS a a em a |e UE a a a linia aac 


1,029, 197 


237,908 


1,430,924 


3,013,865 


22,881,956 


20,602, 606 


23,574,176 


> S504 ik SoS a esas fsreeeieeo ces | ES [Searcy eee 


25,543 
998, 663 


39, 832 
863, 696 


40,906 
2,731,557 


42,910 
2,789,940 


2,405,404 
1,211,448 


2,399, 732 
1,061,880 


2,981,706 
3,017,394 


= SSS eae (tap mecca: |v wee eempeesee eee (p a iak e ae e 


5,015,620 


1,372,145 


6, 223,536 


25,647,214 


159,726,251 


168,050, 881 


153,318,519 


12,001,178 
8,210, 230 
423,446 
243,653 
12,873,595 
4,915, 135 
31,082 
93,624 
737,372 
463,420 
165,701,983 
132,441,685 


146,467,012 


3,013,465 
3,259,579 

550, 733 
2,330, 784 
4,936, 827 
18,386,040 


24,101,320 


3,274,009 
2,935,114 


177,929, 662 


AE IE Te | RS EL RT | SA SE Ee a RS Wied | ranted lac iokcl | Sabadell hae 


1,306 
398 
551,392 
18 

89 


40 


255 
61 
578,651 


583, 702 
133,640 
569,729 
84,252 
393,846 


497,474 
110,021 
397,053 
190, 721 
896, 950 


” —\ “SSG RE Sieg |) > aaEREt erent bo anmeeeneeesaes ss = CC eS | eee eee | ae eee ee 


677,462 


601,723 


444, 823 


641,461 


1,753,174 


1,228,214 


1,568,353 


492,084 
110,066 
590,610 

93,338 
424,175 


1,324,583 


es a ee 


_ 


8,484,020 


2,957,699 


26,038 
14,184 


8,983,137 


5+, 819 
6,204 


69,388 
11,813 


743,404 
262,053 


374,811 
125,497 


————eeeee ees _ ee eee | | | 


27,593,578] 174,768,000] 180,850,597| 174,959,074| 193,908,632 


oo > WB CO 


co Om 8 & 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 


a1 


22 
23 


24 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom, 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


No. Item. 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


B. OTHER THAN Foon. 


Beverages— 
1s Brewed (alecheenr)-...so.croms ces seeks cake gal. 103 139 7 ~ 
$ 183 210 7 - 
Zee Distilled Whiskey s...cnccmeee oceeee pf. gal. ~ 20,389 19,899 12,770 18,361 
$ 72,786 “68, 765 58, 691 83, 818 
3 i Other a/c beeen eee pf. gal. 10 - 1 — 
$ 74 - 8 3 
4: \“eitermented ((wines). cc Pek sett eee eeeetee gal. 205 142 148 128 
$ 277 208 225 192 
Potals BCVeTaZeS oh ee the = sscteeeae ren $ 73,320 69, 183 58, 931 84,013 
Su Oiltcakemndsmeslet a ost.00. cee oe aie cwt. 45,448 78,551 65,061 60,117 
$ 60, 182 101, 862 92,765 90,486 
Rubber— 
Gui eB elting: arcs ees one wont eos ee lb. 225, 425 87,978 139,570 285,179 
$ 65, 239 30,496 45, 985 64,459 
7 | Canvas shoes with rubber soles............ pair 756, 828 334,030} 1,185,352) 2,127,922 
$ 486,329 184, 754 592,841 1,111,009 
8 | Boots and shoes, rubber, n.0.p............ pair 963,670 879,182 1,538, 054 1,350,392 
$ 1,340,048] 1,095,388} 1,458,346] 1,265,590 
9 Heelsrrubbersey sco. cht teehee ee pair - 3,403,032 2,494, 254 3,059,470 
$ - 178, 435 134,111 142, 455 
103|"Solessrubberewss... dee eee Deaceee eee pair - 1,040,708 1,552,967} 1,697,090 
$ - 153,358 195,394 231,740 
ALP RHOREE Aes, dee eee cae eee $ 8,418 4,080 14,532 28,417 
12 | Tires, casings, automobile................. No. 4,072 2,874 4,291 1,927 
$ 14,870 10, 634 72,163 12,550 
13a Dires; innertubess..a:menct a pee ee $ 17 112 2,285 1,247 
Totals; Hubber! ~. nance ees sre soe $ 3,418,346 1,894,514] 2,878,563} 3,315,602 
Seeds— 
14 WAT SIKG Actes aie bates eels tok aa ehe . bush. 49,743 31,677 34,153 7,219 
$ 273, 809 156,398 248, 297 97,244 
15 Red Clovieriscee soscc nes crn dene bush. 45,447 1,028 19,077 1,097 
$ 376, 791 7,445 162,044 6, 758 
163)) Blaxscedi se. oe ioe ads os dele ee bush. 4,872 36,817 44,547 11, 608 
$ 9,686 35, 947 60, 859 52,940 
Totals, Seedsts eit ise ere ne see ore te $ 686, 466 224,211 493,396 179,732 
Tobacco— 
Ls eeUMNTANnUIACLULeGc ee otec seca nee ae lb. 7,950,353] 14,618,897; 8,288,753} 9,903,130 
$ 2,500,060} 3,880,096] 2,083,988} 2,710,918 
AS AHOGGGrS; NOUN eee so Sen are oe ee $ 110, 141 178,075 267, 203 110,508 
19sec he, Aen ER Ise. He aS he woe CO ton 12,598 6,812 14,969 20,221 
$ 144,408 64,567 169,325 283, 418 
20)\|Senegarootiter rs. hs. ts eee sae toe eee ee lb. 45,645 69,775} 99,582 101, 089 
$ 16,697 21, 284 35,710 27,608 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products §=|_———————_|___ SS 
—B. OTHER THAN Foop!.................. $ 7,019,316) 6,458,847) 6,104,653) 6,837,742 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- SS SS See 
CUcte eee i a ee ei tee $ 98,725,113) 114,201,252] 112,497,846] 127,657,646 
II. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 
21 aie HOorexhibition $s) once. tree ee eee ee $ 25, 200 150 ~ 2,662 
22 | Cattle for improvement of stock.......... No. - - - = 
$ 2 S = ~ 
Other— PS = = 
23 - Cattle, leyear’ old: or less-222-%....:..5 ne No. - - - 101 
$ - - - 4,345 
24 Cattle more than 1 year old?............ No. 26,734 24,301 54,448 47,760 
$ 2,165, 423 1,721,544} 3,504,613] 3,080,676 
25 OrseS ee eee rookie tee ee No. 10 1 4 34 
$ 900 200 550 5,900 
26 HOxGs tthe cc oe ota one ction tee No. 77 50 5 23 
$ 12,004 1,750 525 2,550 
Totals, Animals, Living!..... eerrrr re $ 2,205,347} 1,724,674| 3,509,487, 3,117,191 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Including cattle for dairy purposes, n.e.s. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
rT oO. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
- - 377,897 43,526 25,458 35,667 404,939 69,994 1 
- - 407,140 45,879 40,764 435,546 75,450 
- - 1,659,962] 2,134,858 1,992,059] 2,543,225) 2,201,515] 2 
- -| 11,553,409} 13,085, 161 9,920,907] 16,028,484] 13,407,076 
- - 4,833 103 4,054 7,805 3,734 3 
- - 28, 863 716 9,575 33,137 7,310 
~ ~ 37,174 18, 822 994 38,153 19,948 4 
- - 87,485 56, 134 1,365 89, 132 58,109 
- -| 12,076,897] 13,187,890] 11,666,339] 9,972,611] 16,586,299] 13,547,945 
47,850 10,500 8,500 10,080 281,411 174,901 135,020 131,976 5 
60,515 13, 433 11,926 13, 790 374,905 221,407 193,481 199, 586 
8,070 220 1,507 640 873,178 557,610 995,947 1,881,580 6 
1,000 114 583 293 261,374 176,243 286,412 495,227 
101 60 166 48]| 2,372,796] 1,172,944] 1,966,921] 3,118,539] 7 
60 60 161 47) 1,508,835 641,806} 1,029,381] 1,649,255 
161 232 795 17,687] 1,515,324] 1,337,136] 2,143,886] 2,043,340} 8 
350 381 1,556 35,155 2,102,682 1,671,951 2,173,548 2,031, 666 
- 512 - - gh 4,075,051] 3,076,125] 3,708,855} 9 
- 30 - - - 215,312 161,794 178,033 
- - ~ - ~ 1,102,289] 1,650,668} 1,871,320) 10 
- = - - - 163, 926 208, 766 256,851 
26,546 168 214 9,079 102,116 64,107 97,371 182,119) 11 
8,702 27,738 1,405 1712 614, 106 429,359 567,308 822,165] 12 
30,560 156,406 6,125 9,788 4,696,432] 3,022,931] 4,002,561] 6,325,367 
3,339 1,318 213 285 443,328 181, 783 304,724 491,130} 138 
117,349 185,847 95,879 128,966} 11,062,668 6,645, 869 8,968,722] 12,425,465 
42 250 - 19 58, 902 63,359 65,627 10,256; 14 
237 1,110 ~ 129 316,152 310,607 471,048 125,593 
6 - 4 10 46,412 2,795 48,676 1,201} 15 
55 ~ 25 92 383, 299 15,667 408,691 iby: 
1,041,602 334,621 565, 724 41] 1,046,474 371,438 610,327 11,766] 16 
1,142,095 255,429 628,528 167 1,151,781 291,376 689,520 53,401 
ieeloalod 284, 696 660, 738 398, 761 1,992,371 682,042 1,650,395 657, 234 
3,001 2,401 533 382 8,222,922) 14,748,069 8,460,639) 10,294,600) 17 
1,115 562] ° 139 98] 2,536.998! 3,902,244 2,110,265} 2,773,452 
537,101 223,529 202, 189 611,094] ~— 857,330 510,787 575,084 859,336] 18 
32,814 9,831 4,280 69,819 56,281 27,138 29,362 102,355] 19 
254,040 54,803 24,965 673, 963 523,102 212,682 295,232} 1,137,587 
158,895 37, 808 78,267 100,306 346, 263 225,907 339, 305 337,657| 20 
56, 898 10,346 25,334 24,820 131,335 68, 745 118,558 91,990 
2,551,238 948,114] 13,329,602) 15,554,492] 29,630,365) 22,519,821) 30,845,452) 32,324,465 
11,0355, 258 3,905,813] 22,312,739] 43,148,070] 204,398,365] 203,370,418] 205,804,526) 226,233,097 
210,330 100, 459 57,916 105, 267 238,565 100. 609 58,096 107,929) 21 
r 3,/2 2,892 4,374 5,274 3, 758 2,950 4,534] 22 
536, 674 286,551 188,109 305, 086 556, 129 290, 296 195,627 326,281 
16,423 1,894 50 1113 17,059 2,884 976 2,166) 23 
282,244 31,002 419 23,616 287,696 38,151 5,489 34,628 
5,813 3,603 2,682 25,680 35,846 30,717 60, 283 76,730| 24 
451,674 214,256 151,090 1,428,309 2,790,959 2,046,338 3, 764, 653 4,618,243 
6,713 5,124 5,946 3,490 7,308 5,229 6,17 3,906} 25 
168,127 201,674 298,646 405,981 209,855 215,282 333, 586 455,004 
51 233 27 5 683 290 40 202| 26 
34,251 9,555 1,105 3,649 53,955 11,755 2,780 26,529 
1,852,811 928, 683 771,818 2,358,492 4,367,085 2,829,953! 4,471,870 5,710, 296 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
II. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
Fish, Fresh— 
1 Halibatiea. 20h. acc RASS. cs, MESS ewt. 5 348 5,110 22,726 
$ 56 2,328 48,619 210,560 
2 Herrings $7. £09, 1... ee feet, . eae ewt. - - - 1- 
$ = - - 1-1 
3 Lobsatersies7.:......s see Ri cus ccs eee cewt. - ~ 4 
$ - - 2 85 
4 Salmon‘orilake trout@a@......... 200d. cwt. - - - 10 
$ = = - 190 
5 Mackerel orcscrrrk eet out = os = - 
6 Salmonrs Sr ee cewt 26,909 32; 135 51,416 44,189 
456, 218 409, 708 742,595 621,105 
7 Shiolts eee sss Soe ee ewt - - - - 
8 Dulli bet le. Pee... Mea sees... MA Be cwt - - - - 
9 Whitefish’ 08,2... ete Sisut. :. eres ewt - - - - 
Totals, Fish, Fresh!,............. $ 456,554 412,563 792,041 832,406 
Fish, Canned— 
10 CARS. Ponsa tess eos Lame Mer. B<.o< be eos cwt. 5 31 25 7 
$ 66 762 184 55 
11 Codfish, boneless... fsnr.35.. 0c. . ieee ae a = = = = 
12 EO Deters nwtens hee cose tence tess ieee: ae cewt. 28, 646 30, 849 30,374 27,521 
1,355,138] 1,356,178] 1,167,598] 1,232,367 
13 SABOR Me ee ob cuty en Bore tee cwt. 205,178 102,201 129, 223 142, 637 
3,646,393 1,985, 800 2,601, 631 3,265, 640 
14 DARCINGS ae Pace th, Aeon lt eke crn cewt. 407 1,004 200 43 
3,214 7,860 1,769 483 
Totals, Fish, Canned!............. $ 5,005,266} 3,350,604] 3,771,590) 4,500,215 
Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled— 
15 Codiishidrice: ....:.. dans. piece ae ee cae ewt. 594 63 783 90 
$ 4,315 328 3,337 600 
16 Codfisht Ditkled 12.4 o.cssarnaiec tases. ewt. 5 a = = 
$ = = = 
17 Cod fish, eran ced oho ck nantes ieianiee ewt. = = zs = 
$ — = os sa 
18 Had dochkien: ca4.\J,.. toads a4 2. ba: Jee ewt. - ~ ~ 3 
$ - - - 23 
19 Herring), dry-salted. sc-nss...<< Jenene ewt. = = = 3 
$ onl i ox at 
20 tlerring pickled <.: mate woes 40 HOE BS cwt. - = = = 
21 Perrine anioked:.. daar aa ics. ieee Be cwt. 21 20 33 73 
$ 172 135 164 595 
22 Mackerel, pickled. «:s00. ac e0.. feaet ke ewt. = = = = 
23 Pollock, hake and cusk, dried........... cwt. 563 - 246 6 
$ 2,590 - 565 17 
24 Salmon, dry-salted (chum)............. ewt. = - = = 
$ — a — ye 
25 Salmon pickled... ..cna, anes.<.) eal ee ewt. 566 1,786 3,149 3,946 
$ 9,826 221d 46, 247 68, 215 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, etc.1... $ 16, 931 22,640 50,313 69,465 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p..... $ 5,481,301 3,795,369] 4,685,328] 5,604,991 
Furs— 
26 | Beaver skins, undressed................... No. 29,424 43, 607 35,302 37,190 
$ 422,344 458, 862 348, 808 370,333 
27 | Fox skins, black and silver, undressed..... No. 90,307 97,030 104, 890 136, 236 
$ 2,476,781] 3,097,560] 4,262,770] 4,899,957 
28 | Fox skins, other, undressed............... No. 74,039 79,092 88,053 126,009 
$ 1,379,320) 1,090,225} 1,288,757] 1,698,179 
29 |! Marten skins, undressed.............2..... No. 16, 203 14, 612 13,809 14,739 
$ 217, 639 181,817 172,736 185,471 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
United States. All Countries. sy 
————————— Oo 
1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

37,277 15,596 35,625 26,205 87,597 16,402 41,424 49,877 1 
366,405 119,576 298,847 230,201 369, 193 125,286 353,097 449 638 
102,954 94,717 158,542 279,307 108 , 265 95, 1383 159,020 279,908} 2 
306,382 207,748 185,420 287, 885 308, 081 210,219 187,441 290,612 

96, 131 119,249 101,317 99,387 96,131 119,251 101,318 99,395} 3 

1,831,554 1,913,900 1,558,211 1,629,333 1,831,562 1,913,941 1,558, 232 1,629,481 

25, 20,058 21,886 33,644 25,570 20,060 21, 893 33,707| 4 
244,993 179, 866 200, 161 309, 269 244,993 179, 886 200,224 309,817 

20,442 7,043 3,969 2,658 20,443 7,043 3,971 2,659) 5 
124,616 26,262 17,744 13,562 124,624 26, 262 17,756 13,568 

55,490 28,741 51,922 58,605 113,195 76,756 117,209 112,889 6 
517,571 231,916 392,927 486,888]| 1,213,679 731,732| 1,268,352! 1,219,661 

68,362 70,165 47,532 68,458 68,373 70, 167 47,535 68,463] 7 
785, 859 715,107 562, 732 690,281 786, 022 (ASS Dire 562,783 690,319 

36, 868 14,824 20,249 14,867 36, 868 14,824 20,249 14,867) 8 
203, 400 79,531 94,742 83, 742 203 , 400 79,531 94,742 83, 742 

81,464 86,321 114, 087 112, 722 81,464 86,321 114,087 112,722 9 
879,347 824,457] 1,052,720] 1,074,193 879,347 824,457| 1,052,720} 1,074,193 

7,850, 402 6,185,819 6,742,282 7,368,480] 8,605,189 6,730,552 7,737,482 8,355,079 
2,268 Le Aaeh 376 394 2,342 Paar 411 402) 10 

30, 836 22,543 3,785 2,546 31,858 23, 533 4,096 2,613 

19,679 17,287 19,484 23,517 20, 138 17,626 19,813 23,931) 11 
190,092 132,800 128, 152 206,771 194,970 135,857 130,969 210,571 

17,036 15,304 11,613 8,523 63,446 65, 062 59,305 52,913] 12 
746,679 606, 763 407, 136 453,697]| 2,913,304] 2,711,307] 2,222,128] 2,508,173 

30,009 8,735 39,633 323 473,077 288 , 286 503,037 92,321] 13 
163,903 47, 199 226, 853 5,708 6,078,853 3,603,628] 5,773,403 5,989,887 

802 1 - 32, 283 22,691 34,260 52,755| 14 
4,361 - 10 - 271,427 168,561 263,560 418,135 
1,143,124 811,942 766,253 671,794] 9,543,527] 6,693,467] 8,456,921) 9,305,374 

86, 186 81,266 73,991 83,388 367, 104 319,288 335,779 358,169} 15 
522,811 374,001 403,758 487,353] 2,210,468} 1,563,386} 1,783,090) 2,087,489 

66,811 62,928 107,337 95,225 70,545 80,676 6,807 101,547; 16 
256,072 180,867 286,564 289 , 887 271,767 227,728 304,298 305,746 

5,327 5,643 6,342 9,392 5,478 5,775 6,546 9,580} 17 

55,273 50,116 59,438 96,506 57,330 51,471 61,558 98,372 

10,420 8,529 7,194 9,750 21,040 16,618 14,618 19,431] 18 

95,676 63,708 62,375 88,224 151,949 101,454 94,806 137,060 

298 1,840 83 10,968 839,711 307,199 574,251 392,769] 19 
1,439 1,810 605 14,963 887, 235 276,618 612,502 516,323 
5,932 6,419 8,809 3,748 28,591 27,608 28,005 31,954] 20 

21,596 18,449 22,743 10,819 87,586 64,140 64,963 72,213 

8,879 14,934 21,882 4,849 43,733 45,813 67,122 63,570) 21 

29,461 40,407 63, 208 19,158 156,830 118,529 178,027 187,522 

14,498 12,556 20,678 13,297 80, 403 86,050 103,785 97,283] 22 

75,074 40,317 65,705 63,713 350,005 PAs OH 280,570 357,462 

2,414 3,044 3,334 6,676 48,351 38,813 39,673 53,079| 23 
8,345 9,219 9,072 20,501 202,693 135,909 133,870 218,475 
19 22 23 62 434,491 163, 683 95,078 106,900} 24 

116 86 80 294 771, 122 188,891 168,841 237,458 
3,535 1,557 1,364 9,552 15,284 15,663 23,954 26,552) 25 

45,549 16,555 17,779 142,908 188,010 155,547 325,114 408,565 

1,135,089 813,760 1,031,808 1,266,859] 5,445,514 3,216,397) 4,110,530) 4,750,960 
10, 651, 533 8,086,807) 8,695,865] 9,468,393) 24,437,078} 17,185,351] 20,779,938) 22,959,290 

54,869 36, 410 43,755 29,639 85,296 80,475 80, 888 67,536} 26 

761,217 374,343 470,359 262,737) 1,197,208 836, 648 837,707 640,447 
7,60 3,645 2,73 5,599 136,294 141,468 128, 084 159,004] 27 
222,448 113,966 95,998 197,312) 3,900,673} 4,563,721] 5,268,354) 5,747,306 

31,670 25,647 40, 103 76,362 107,540 107,680 31,757 206,072} 28 
639, 768 390,924 684,687} 1,077,638] 2,051,383} 1,518,666] 2,020,648} 2,812,149 

10,853 7,286 9,529 8,385 27,093 22,066 23,577 23,312) 29 
155, 134 94,981 137, 800 115,304 373,520 278,573 313,916 303, 116 
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oreo 2 = 


Item. 


II. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Furs—concluded. 


Mink skins, undressed.............sececeee 7 Oo. 
Muskrat skins, undressed................. a Oo. 
Other skins, undressed.................... hin 
Dréssed fur Fi... <. SERS e... «eee $ 
Manufactures Jak... Jtes er)... ete $ 
Totals) ora. 5. Mee06 ... i en ae $ 
DAEs ace RAN ois, ins SOR wae she $ 
Hides and Skins— 
Calis 4. ne van dated ce os eee oe 
Cattle dee ke occa ree ihc oe oe Ae 
TEOBOG, tis, WAS Me cc saci tO Seae eos cncs ee cwt. 
$ 
SHOE: Sal tort aes use Shots: Mis siscuce ane cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Hides and Skins!............ $ 
Leather and Manufactures of— 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 
OIG? sc tneke aces cc eee ae eee lb. 
$ 
Ee AtONG Ee hae nots. 3 c's SRA Seeks ee $ 


Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured!.. $ 


Leather, Manufactured— 


Boots and shoes. ooo Fas! Sere s eo eck ee $ 
Gloves and wiutte,..).-. sue ee $ 
Totals, Leather and Manufactures of!.. $ 
Meats— 
Fresh— 
TESOL.  eeuk eet Oks. eat, an Cee tae cwt 
Ore Worcs ats Sos etn NS Lee oe ewt 
$ 
Oultrytonn sh. os’. Sosa ae ek eee ee lb. 
$ 
Cured, Canned or Prepared— 
Bacon and Hams... - hae wom. cvcdteeine Be 
Canned ests... s.datue sasv cee patentee ie 
Fork, dryesaltod . cp Srecnlancs 31 oeeeion wt. 
$ 
OPK. DICIOd< 35. <n Atm dears eas ewt. 
$ 
SOUpA, All Minds... ic: dns enced Tae $ 
Lotais, Méats?... fcccong. osu ae ewok. S 
Milk and Its Products— 
Cream, STOBD aos gew's 1 bone ee ee oe eee ee ae 
PLRGEDE. << tn tuhiee’ 1.) + alia aca ce ps 
CCCs Fates crits ark « sien ttokie han Ad ee oscwt. 
$ 
MLE POW Olan oa Meta shiners. cooce ote ene ewt 
Milk, condéased a: ....fviaten .... Meek cwt 
$ 
Milk, evaporated. .:toadeuek.. brGule cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Milk and Its Produets!...... $ 


——— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1932. 


236, 644 


12,410,749 


9,913,665 


United Kingdom. 


1933. 


1934. 


2 Included with upper prior to 1935. 


1935. 


98,761 
754, 153 
1,290, 252 
1,020, 602 
1,076, 558 
338, 887 
18, 649 


10,362,789 


12,512 


1,011 
11,992 


171,815 


656, 787 
163, 008 
1,338, 268 
1,291,865 


2,825,122 


173, 625 
370,546 


3,385,546 


121,357 
671,918 
2,488 
29,786 
2,831,867 
530, 024 


1,270,529 
19,834,321 


2,868 
950, 363 


22,747,475 


7,445,782 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35— continued. 


United States. 


1934. 


—— | | | | EL 


141,668 
1,105,716 
2,082,356 
1,429,494 
2,052, 163 

51,789 
56, 153 


sec a a a ce) (ee | DRL SS a pee ee eee 


4,455,565 


133,790 


12,218,099 


209, 128 


226,927 
1,895,932 
1,670,844 
1,368,245 
2, 130.791 

420,114 

65,671 


15,383,771 


377,679 


20, 265 
181,213 
235,018 

1,478,305 
16,772 
67, 869 

6,685 
63,952 


a cern, | earnest ee fees encima tie ces pe npesinensiniinnnneneeasonesitens fl oxnsbisissioecone=asceiaeeoaioncnoemes'f untemnagssndinasecsaasenaniomix cect 


2,328,435 


1,745,331 


1,805,242 


LVS | | | | | | 


435,108 


577,557 
132, 806 
2 


294,777 


20,495 
247 


1,507,546 
354,523 
2 


2,359, 785 


2,816,587 


52,741 
143,993 


990,170 
262,676 
1,707,462 
1,498,445 


3,514, 834 


255,188 
385, 273 


oj Ls Ae awcatacaaae [TNc emer’ omen eS EES ass, Se ee 


511,400 


3,203, 116 


4,199,560 


a | em (| ee eee 


33,446 
376,035 
20,576 
288, 933 
910,579 
217,739 


185, 146 


672,857 


179,707 
1,197,926 
08 


132/022 
3,164,790 
596,365 


1,276,051 
19,998,575 


1,032,243 


<_< |e NSSeRneimeestaeemmen! \Dimiiicaememmmememmmemmememeencr’ (eamecsmmmmeeenaceeseeereeee | (eee eee eee Serene 


4,960, 816 


24,114,755 


SS rr rrr | creer reece | eceereeeeneneneaniees: | aseennaaseemaanasasmaa | <cmeanemeiniaescnamnmumennens!: 


1932. 1933. 

76,994 101,453 
697,140 798, 368 
780,776 175,848 
622,631 117,524 
1,199, 662 570,009 
19,974 8,434 
43,427 25,585 
4,497,526] 2,494,134 
129,170 61,352 
33,666 15, 105 
293, 102 85,105 
181,239 62,845 
1,083,579} 205,144 
15,562 12,251 
60,543 35,468 
3,622 2923 
36,175 18,973 
1,500,429] 365,833 
930,369] 304,813 
160,344 60, 036 

2 2 
610, 889 243,486 
827,797] 306,220 
29,119 27,671 
2,930 405 
1,038, 481 358, 821 
3,402 3,052 
37,212 30,855 
10,640 14,507 
179,678 156,873 
505,380 49,203 
109,513 8,398 
13,814 12,685 
423, 873 321,943 
7,723 8,364 
3,441 4,278 
32 3 
898 82 
5,969 10,720 
84,628 119,123 
3,122 
1,010,888 737,746 
65,814] 80,615 
129/285 143, 406 
6.736 345 
148,275 6,150 
15,747 6,195 
197, 483 76,259 
5,847 4) 506 
133,287 98,031 

5 at 

55 - 

321 - 
660,467} 325,730 


SS 


297, 883 


623,555 
15,118,063 


All Countries. 
1933. 1934. 
172,640 226, 883 
1,198,096 2,202,563 
1,785,728} 1,894,688 
916,422 1,174,684 
1,321,624 2,212,135 
87,126 288,775 
36,536 44,994 
10,757,412] 14,363,776 
150,084 293, 794 
17,496 24,155 
98,818 237,003 
97,934 288,844 
357,841] 2,075,45 
12,251 14,648 
35,468 62,342 
2,923 14, 836 
18,973 194,215 
533,040 2,590, 163 
638, 920 994, 266 
- 159,043 248, 636 
2 2 
2,242,528 2,997,992 
2,428, 693 3,289,695 
52,685 95,007 
128,277 217,821 
2,650, 503 3,674,524 
50,879 102,771 
373,333 626,921 
38,315 14,098 
364,072 161,044 
1,552,375) 1,688,919 
307,205 285, 962 
402,101 960,178 
4,023,518} 12,683,273 
602,966 973,218 
110,396 169, 363 
22,412 9,309 
191,052 102,648 
38,692 26,381 
288,589 169,973 
631,195 787,957 
6,683,140) 15,503,994 
80,615 21,353 
143, 406 36, 860 
32,060 44,019 
589,537 818, 996 
857,116 749, 669 
8,758,415 8,176,271 
37,373 48,140 
341,022 389,538 
78,240 28,498 
756, 900 322,990 
161, 238 158,168 
1,113,829] 1,141,369 
11,706,193!) 10,886,289 


194,101 
1,464,764 


8,863, 192 


_ | 


Smo 2c = 


eo mo we & 


10 


il 


12 
13 


14 
15 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
a1 
22 
23 


24 
20 
26 
27 
28 
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ao wo = 


a2 St 


eo oO 


10 


11 


Item. 


i. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 


Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax— 


Hish ewhalewete:, OS... jeves cette os aectee es gal. 
ARC oy acide 0 eainsicae eas ees o> ¥ <ckemars Bei 
PaO Wins... ce ceases tis bi ea hie Ws-< eben te i 

$ 

Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax! $ 

Gesu ipa cise wae tee nea Nees teees doz 
EV ONCY, sonia Mette ot eo eee one tose teenies 1 

SAUSAZS CASINGSS2 4 Sear. oe seem tee wee so obe tee ; 
PSH. ..cteev deel. ass cee eee ewes + vs ceecls on 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products! $ 
lil. Fibres and Textiles. 


Cotton— 
TOUCH. .c. cate ee al Nese ieter tear +-3 Sisters ve 
Otherpabrics.. se pisces oben cose ae ie 
Underwear let tscccc roses. cee $ 
Totalss Cotton!...teee eee eto cele e $ 
Blax, "hemp. and jutonss. 50 tet ke ces ts vomits $ 
Silk— ; 
Socks and stockings, silk?............. doz. pair 
ROCA Ser Silche, eee weer ee se eters $ 
Wool— 
Imthiooreasenancces ates ric cece on ei 
Palledtor slipediae’. ain. ste hon seco HD. 
Clothing... peer es cosckc eens oe teen bi 
Totals sWoolls.... ctr othe en. wee $ 
TET Creal che ante. eee eet ei $ 
OS Soha wsczese cheie, Mevelere ioe 8's Saemeaniegehedae ouersle eens cwt. 
. . $ 
BiInderGwinG weaeane cics.o tometer eke cwt. 
$ 
Cordage, rope and twine ,1.€.8..............+% $ 
BAgeSCextile, seater yb oo. Rete ee $ 
Keltyananutactures of. tee eee. eee $ 
Onleloths.....40 ites Sinave dae ee one ee sq. yd 
$ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!........... $ 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
Logs and Round Timber— 
Boga® cedarvae =... Sic cene heen. onecemee at 
WOES, JOOUTastIT: te tek ots. ae M ft. 
$ 
OPS KOUMEE Rtn hes eee et oe coe M ft. 
$ 
Roles telegraniiintc. cn Meet eres sche oe No. 
$ 
aa way thes Meter vc on dooce ek oes coon No. 
$ 


Totals, Logs and Round Timber!... $ 


1932. 


85,380 
15,974 
53, 438 
405,773 
15,777 
47,916 


474,928 
, 431,070 


96,911 
1,948,047 
184,501 
39,347 


32,028,165 


138,510 
29,576 
46,325 

7,402 
24,776 


191,341 


922 


1,462 


3, 641,063 


322,327 


2,982 


341,006 


702 
14,840 
105, 499 
59,786 
433,111 
8,509 
34,570 
149,849 
6,499 
499 


1,386,235 


189 
1,563 


4,238 
163, 086 


90, 050 
49,324 


214,473 


United Kingdom. 


1933. 


199, 730 


29,952, 648 


108, 693 
22,459 
75,610 
16,562 
10,264 


207,526 


563 
23,263 


183, 164 


186, 638 


3, 434,265 


309,736 


2,806 


316,349 


689 
7,324 
42, 283 
51,645 
261,098 
5,42 


30,503 
131,468 
5,416 
352 


40 

596 
4,319 
136,299 


2,000 
779 


137,754 


1934. 


92,743 
9,621 
17, 165 
117,948 
1,267 
4,138 


149, 837 
1,920,055 


397,749 
1,853,093 
166,445 
386, 629 
10,835 
15,732 


44,707,074 


78,052 
29,574 
102, 852 
29, 600 
23,554 


276, 200 


1,612 


26,395 
213,328 


289,965 
2,601,832 


484,294 


- 


9,372 


495, 132 


111, 620 
9,184 
71,561 
61,521 
291,655 
299 
28,590 
186, 507 
6,370 
380 


1,293,979] 1,949,624 


8,164 
244, 502 
25 

100 

800 
1,153 


245,755 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Included with socks and stockings of all kinds prior to 1933. 


1935. 


350,397 
1,748,180 


393, 169 
2,203,322 
206, 248 
662,454 
33,725 
45,334 


54, 567,585 


376,741 


774 
35,000 
258" 305 


335,119 
3,671,981 


465,746 


12,101 


482,348 


104,411 
7,060 
55,677 _ 
65, 133 
376, 787 
337 
19,010 
150,745 


2,219, 483 


67, 806 
36,184 


343 , 254 
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United States. 


1933. 


1934, 


LT CAGE canaeenem! \ecmemmrmeaseememames| tee 


378, 809 


ee 


> “= see i. ee se 


_— 


13, 948, 692 


eile esccclbciint \WSRimaIS: Tease eee (ee se 


a, | eae 


Sie =. SRea cael VaR ica cece beeen nee © re eel 


<SPAN SERA RRIDeS ‘meron eomne-acameeescec] teem ee eae 


© <5 SSeS RE Gensees eames Nmreesae weer | ee eee 


Ma.) aS | | ee ee ft 


a a nae | (ee ee 


467,069 
370,360 


_— 


3,179,176 


2,117, 289 


SSA eae aaa | |S a) (ee (ee 


All Countries. 


SF) Awe Ress Sas See (eee ee ee ee ee 


1933. 1934. 
1,528, 953 853 , 203 
225,606 174, 620 
39,332 20, 966 
250,151 151,747 
15,021 10,744 
39, 433 34,591 
586,716 391, 662 
270,340} 2,122,904 
66, 400 448, 236 
2,679,536] 2,306,248 
281,575 187,786 
524,241) 1,046,010 
249,316 242,044 
199,796 310,846 
54,333,047] 75,151, 480 
322,757 332,764 
76, 864 126, 489 
2,079,333} 1,981,783 
689, 915 753 , 406 
74,301 75, 783 
1,096,140] 1,345,459 
2,529 10,394 
132,360 208,972 
959,250} 1,404,244 
1,019,816} 1,563,780 
3,973,147} 10,068,575 
371,174) 1,707,421 
= 829,178 
- 212,751 
75,621 107,847 
474,585} 2,094,259 
81,586 212, 874 
77, 638 118,968 
164,801 455,612 
166, 129 150,317 
855, 438 705,496 
23,499 264, 218 
85,354 81, 132 
396, 807 461, 226 
407,782 534,505 
17, 293 84,569 
4,731,094; 7,828,684 
71,318 67,424 
702, 633 651, 650 
117, 156 165, 108 
940,165} 1,497,525 
27,488 42,506 
333,774 530, 299 
150,399 192,956 
542, 848 569, 495 
303, 606 874,586 
216,691 600, 165 
2,870,562! 3,958,019 


1935. 1932. 
773,900] 2,530,483 
186,774 396,990 

65, 1038 

510, 153 

57,425 37,897 
301,331 105,519 
527,145] 1,113,030 
60,374 659, 941 
9,050 161,998 
6,413] 2,672,975 
678 229,710 
317, 882 621, 243 
228,131 187,371 
266, 109 174,707 
19,922,848) 68,798, 683 
82 373,599 

23 118, 810 
2,001 996, 618 
266 256, 760 

112 105,178 
7,055 729,445 
3,177 7,891 
24 = 

137 = 

18, 661 54,351 
684,679], 5,053,374 
112, 948 528,007 
57, 120 = 
32,311 - 
40,960 120,597 
231,978 713,499 
2,335 212,061 
83, 149 102,173 
309, 829 331,481 
28,916 184,411 
180,798] 1,499,366 
6,991 38, 661 
114 95, 433 
4,879 545, 279 
130 135, 762 

37 33,763 
854,821], 5,512,130 
20,079 70,851 
167,891 678,914 
3, 120 129,339 
39,810] 1,313,197 
24,554 62,029 
261,540 702, 156 
193, 853 331,006 
528,730]| 1,242,273 
298, 295 616, 627 
241,679 447, 763 
1,284,508" 4,555,042 


a2 Ct ft 
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ey gm can nen ae hans Seen a 


za on Fe Ww wD 


Wood, Unmanufactured—concluded. 


Wood, Manufactured— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


ees 000s>s>a\\>—»<—<———s———- 


United Kingdom. 


Item. 


IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—con. 


Sawmill and Planing-mill Products— 
Planks and boards— 


BIPCH , wre hee Hae «inc Cee ates vies sees M ft. 
Cedar, Ji bie...) < td RB gee. soy ages Mit. 
Douglas firg fee os saee noe eee kere Mit. 
Hemlock sea5aa Ne seicteeterate tes so oie shetene Mit. 
Maple. case, dead. o.snteeeesta css seh Mitt 
Pines iol & Foes 2 os Bae eta csene M ft 
Spruce. .ShR. tHe . ssa deta. Weees soo baie Mitt. 
$ 
Totals, Planks and Boards!......... M ft 
Timber, Square— 
Douglas Wich ae. tact soc notre M ft. 
Others: SOE be o.: 3 's,cfe eos teers M ft 
Lathsiansiscbraevinv cetren ae arrears oO M 
PICK CUB ss: chorercre-cro-srersraroretes Siatotalavere oro iarels areas M 
PING co erlv cicada mas eanne vat tee « M 
HOOKS!) . lee cheb cles corre steds oss sts ; 
Totals, Sawmill and Planing-mill 
Produets ten. 2.; «ifisitienisslecies se sere 
Christmas trees: (265.0... cede cc siia sce os $ 
Eicewood... dads ote ob saisitodsdelee © eer cord 
Bulowood)... . Pees tetie ouc.ce ste steioieverersisisisislapermne acd 
Spool wood... ¢:0i-05-s-00 sass slenaaerereniner ese $ 


Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!..... $ 


COODCrage sich BRR « s +0:sclaeh de bidaisse cae $ 
Wood-pulp— 
Sulphate: (tale) pera... -eiitiiaes » =< yo oO og 
Salphite; bleached ss, .c.cidee asec sieers oe 
Sulphite, unbleached.............-+-+00- cwt. 
$ 
Mieehantcallciicrntecrrcherostervcyslererepereseete telat cwt. 
$ 
Other wood=pulpiccicccercicorajors's omer vier cewt. 
$ 
OLECMINE See eee aie le we cehecls oe ares crteielerees cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Wood-pulp!. ..32.¢05:.-.. 00s cwt. 
$ 
Doors; sashes, blinds. . ; . . lie 2b «25'-.< jared $ 
Handles...) 4a.Ghe.. ste ee he me vets $ 


ByrrniGures sey oe hs osc» sete Aeteeiese «fear $ 
Match eplintaiads. Gea... <thke Gdn 9h' 5 


Totals, Wood, Manufactured!........ $ 
Totals, Wood and Wood Products!.. $ 


1932. 


1933. 


843,013 


197,807 
3,795, 809 


"4,498,098 


363,927 


5,066,974 


10,312 


373,422 


571,594 
1,192,176 


13,133 
55,574 
13,113 
364,369 


1,851,265 
6,918, 239 


595, 647 


1934, 


2,374, 905 
14,321,098 


1935. 


766,578 


14,521,798 


421 
4,692 
6, 4162 
13,032 
150,391 


15,725,038 


2,904 
22' 984 
292) 655 


16,393, 243 


27,543 


15,490 
57,137 
573,925 
1,495,001 
57,484 
83,732 
62, 206 
66, 123 
18 


35 


709, 123 
1,702,028 - 


825, 603 


3,470, 224 

19, 863, 467 

ee pes Crs Ser See a ee 
2 Quantities in 1934 and 1935 are in squares of 100 sq. ft. 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 


United States. 


1933. 


1934, 


All Countries. 


FS Se ae SS Say eee (ee carmen (eee ee ne |e 


Sf rere Pt 


905,679 


—_—_ | OS JE ie 


29,998 


436,175 


<p LaLa. | cteiiee| \aeecietemeceeamemeees: Ge eee en OS a a eee eee ee 


11,454,360 


25, 295,003 


eee a A a ee rg ren ec i fo penne, | pee ea 


_—__ | —— | 


14,517,121 


10, 266 


0S eam. a a | ES ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 


6,909, 688 


9,746,030 


11, 762,563 
27, 684, 782 


12,691 
81,916 
154, 239 
526,891 


| ff nf a 


21,501,729 


14, 102, 629 


20, 621, 899 


29,028,173 


| 


49,929, 216 


~ 6302—35 


28,619,750 


39, 987, 148 


39, 785,940 


68, 254, 638 


1933. 1934. 

44,371 65,761 
1,169,368} 1,904,291 
11,462 11,123 
399,472 277,877 

228,491 486,49 
2,791,433} 6,801,454 
64, 183 102, 163 
7153363} 1,121,206 
6,221 12,352 
309, 432 568, 181 
81,010 140,614 
2,108,041) 3,483,967 
181,172 389,241 
3,511,320] 6,969, 184 
619,675) ~ 1,210,769 
11,098,960} 21,258, 286 
94,344 127,570 
1,072,322} 1,591,603 
6, 634 2,257 
197,029 124,448 
165,175 172,504 
435,007 425,616 
25,779 23,373 
228,794 131, 807 
1,209,760} 1,762,363? 
2,400,310; 3,764,418 
433 ,500 697,728 
15,998,640} 28,170,025 
200,372 244,559 
35,691 49,340 
148,445 223, 233 
476,748 693, 098 
4,287,425) 4,883,318 
370, 645 334,172 
24,153,906} 38,193,347 
172,519 786, 067 
757,877) 1,450,267 
2,461,661} 3,471,921 
4,122,761; 6,104,370 
10,563,222} 14,960,526 
1,461,732} 2,144,949 
2,207,290} 3,358,628 
2,283,607] 2,704,778 
2,438,060} 2,799,160 
30, 164 128,475 
56,050 257,052 
130, 682 373,311 
59, 852 255, 094 
8,786,823} 12,906,150 
17,786,135) 25,102,381 
21,576 401,953 
91,508 174,915 
117,588 126, 850 
450,774 323,720 
18,975,702} 27,320,883 
43,129,608! 65,514, 230 


i a) | ol 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


——. | ———_— he 5K | | | - | 


ose SS Co on = 


11 
12 


1V. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—con. 


Paper, n.0.p.— 
Pulnpiand fibre: walleboardencss eee ee ewt. 
$ 
Papers DOaTd y:it-O.D ox ninace eine cere $ 
IBOOK paper Ac. aes ot ee ewt. 
$ 
IN GWSDEING HOE ites ee ees sie ee ewt. 
$ 
Wrapping papersai. (.. cei ss eee cwt. 
$ 
Wall: paper ane. Rak: sos een ee een roll 
$ 
Roofing paper. ...5. cee ee oe eee $ 
Waste:paper ae. Fae; oc. sea RO os eee cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Paper, Ot. BER. . Ae $ 
Books and Printed Matter— 
Books garners Aon aleve iontte $ 
ING WSpPApDershetCSs..0-. eee ooo ee $ 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
Papers 5iey tee a caactleivenec tte 


V. Iron and Its Products. 
Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets— 


IPI GEITON,|; ea en ee ee ton 
$ 
Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon......... ton 
$ 
Billets, ingots and blooms................. ton 
$ 
Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and/{ton 
Billets teres pecneracise tos Tae eae 
SDAA REIL S sities ibiza eter Socal wearers os sheets Gaollony ton 
$ 
Rolling-mill Products— - 
BALSA Ci TOUS: Ais. saecca het oe sn EEE ton 
$ 
PRES S90 5c HY SR Dh ie PON tie MN Beh oO a ton 
$ 
Structuraltstecls...cjateetar eee ton 
$ 
Totals, Rolling-mill Products!........ $ 
Pipeand: tubingst, 25.2 ccctana ncsen eet teeeee $ 
Ho SOO CRMPEN Gxt cGy Cas Mt Rene chs Oka SCRE Po chs 0 $ 
CAUIRS cS. SAGAN. Soo CAB chats Bee $ 
Hngwmes: and bollerss. s.. 82.87. e>0 HR Oe $ 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 
Cream separators; :).: S680. aipals west ak ok $ 
Milkingimachines..4.,.xceer nee eee $ 
Harvestersats..995. 4: Seas eg ee No. 
$ 
INTO WETS ic nnes cote oh NaS ee OS No. 
$ 
Weaper-threshers... «+ aeaeokec a. oe ee oe No. 
$ 
Cultiva lors mann. ciotih tet acca eee No. 
$ 
Drills eer gae, hf. cen. < eae ee, Ee No. 
$ 
ET ARROWS PEE Mepioss«, citi Bente $ 
Plouchis Seapets 1. Rate Bios cee $ 
Garden anditarmutools sees.ns 400. ee $ 
Threshingymaehines: 2. se eenuaa. css oon $ 
Ppadesjandishovelssmesmien seit oe oie $ 
DEED Cem hice, SO OR ARST SRL ORR tC CEE sc $ 


129,365 
468,369 
467,873 
4,632 
39,124 
2,143,336 
5,385, 872 
36, 956 
182, 887 
473,126 
72,207 
5,057 


6,747,908 


23, 873 
100, 703 


13,734,973 


10 
130, 880 


Totals, Farm Implements and Machinery! $ 315, 136 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


United Kingdom. 
1933. 1934, 

99, 483 134, 490 
329,522 407,178 
638, 251 838,070 

3, 680 4,081 
31,620 33,175 
15433, 137 2,393,452 
2,950,081 4,300,690 

17,870 9,600 

88,023 47, 604 
205, 248 257,737 

25,974 37, 182 

9,037 4,969 
4,254,995 5, 948, 280 

17,482 16,469 

110,912 117,057 

11,301,796) 20,403,201 
z 1 

= 20 

- 9,725 

- 193,015 

- 9,726 

- 193,035 

58 776 
1,327 6, 674 
- 9,512 

- 257, 249 

240 46 

23, 880 4,410 

23,901 267,590 
765 - 
12,595 95,112 
29,218 31,989 
525] - 2,944 

- 3,030 

= 1, 240 

113 153 

24, 167 25,975 
6 5 

312 330 

- 5 

~ 4,445 

46 372 
1,106 6,368 
31 108 
6,565 10, 829 

12,754 7,522 

19,729 37,401 

30, 833 32,513 

370 2,086 

- 318 

105, 894 144, 267 
217,495 292,816 


174,696 
521,088 
1,920,552 
11,746 
88,016 
1,502,533 
2,374, 235 
5,753 
31,441 
842, 885 
92,081 
4,234 


ia 
165 


5, 402, 143 


15, 154 
170,723 


25,451, 969 


564 
30,797 


26, 667 
605, 599 


27,231 
636,396 


2,195 
21,289 


41,156 
1,216,618 
383 
37,171 


1, 253,789 


315, 841 


193, 904 


593,915 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
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1932. 


6,140 
34,377,933 
89,389, 666 

13, 133 


90,097,205 


United States. 


1933. 


4,750 
28,400, 168 
64,489,012 

6 


104,039 


64,997,890 


1934. 


5, 807 
33, 246,052 
61,180,121 
14,901 


198,393 


61,871,269 


540 
1,645 
361,007 
331 
3,616 


39,068, 685 
68, 106, 166 


106,366 


68,649,416 


1932. 


196,028 
718,335 
1,033,372 
24,555 
196,725 
39,942,149 
103,003,352 
244,417 
1,064,923 
1,316,297 
180, 607 
66,573 
213,177 
123 , 536 


106,750; 055 


All Countries. 


1933. 


148,580 
500, 185 
1,129,764 
21,307 
176,496 
33,259, 697 
74,136, 863 
160,095 
598,719 
895, 496 
104,759 
53,014 
189, 607 
105; 230 


77,188, 109 


1934. 


203, 178 
640, 113 
1,451,924 
43, 903 
296,339 
40,481,134 
73, 238, 482 
186,701 
519, 662 
1,056,311 
130,531 
86,378 
293, 896 
198,393 


77,040, 786 


— | | | | | Fs SS 


76, 796 


102,843 
340,641 


140,473,352 


3,171 
55,933 
18,811 

999, 583 


21,982 
1,055,516 


22,752 
130,851 


6,053 


50,337 
244,945 


93,914,355 


2,671 
45,403 
17,699 

827,684 


20,370 


873 , 087 


15,546 
75 711 


60 


47,769 


248,661 


102,156,637 


16,643 
266,410 
56,216 
2,428, 738 


72,859 
2,695,148 


81,505 
487,278 


20 

839 
4,856 
erties 


25 


58,701 
229,015 


108,724,794 


914, 269 


44,072 


1,084,899 


46,917 
371,600 


162,746 
566,574 


175,740,269 


1,085,730 


24,584 
148,029 


405 
42,906 


84,491 


482,057 


120,886,796 


2,671 
45,403 
18,084 

862,277 


20,755 
- 907,680 


38,621 
199,707 


508,247 


16, 643 
266,410 
56, 689 
2,468, 297 
10, 185 
202,805 


83,517 
2,937,512 
143,747 
889, 558 


10, 839 
307,917 
24,921 
730,016 
330 
34.460 


1935, 


279,596 
858,215 
2,514,140 
50, 702 
351,254 
47,850,462 
82,147,844 
245,953 
690,446 
1,874,006 
212,460 
76,456 
208, 936 
106, 732 


87,569,412 


92,309 
574,240 


143,142,398] 160,932,709 


71,869 
1,767,267 
89, 652 
742,285 


—————— | | | Of ee 


19,280 
415, 686 
3,448 


508 
61,114 


169,191 
133 , 665 
794,012 


58, 247 


220,794 


123,541 


255, 502 


2,618 
7 


10,654 
114,923 


322,519 


460 


603 , 040 


331,812 


1,068,481 
122,447 
91,597 
106, 632 


2,484,965 


6802—353 


235,212 


581,916 
65,254 


449, 604 


1,324,776 


1,080,697 


750,397 
386,711 

85,913 
101,145 


40,064 


701, 936 


1,819,826 


1,967,381 


799, 737 


956, 999 
3,567,253 


ays a oO »- WH 


il 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


~ 1933. 


1934. 


ey (ee ee ee eed 


=> Kwon 


SE Metsp or 


10 
11 


12 
13 


14 
15 
16 


17 


18 
19 
20 


21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
Hardware and Cutlery— 


1 OE Se choke ocrttaea 5 om or ewt. 
Needles:andipinsy..... .:cemeetis.« ¢.05 eee $ 
Boltsrand Nuts tes ote atic oe ccrraeers cwt. 
Skates 2.5. Bek RES nse eee ee comes $ 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!..... $ 
Machinery— 
Hlectric vacuum cleaners....2.....02.0ne6 $ 
Sewing machines Mw... <. ces see. niemeet $ 
Washing machines... ..ereenasete.. os. $ 
Adding machines; «ses ns wwe cawere teas s $ 
Ly pewriterse see i, eh ebook oo mee $ 
Totals; Machinery en dence es $ 
Tools; hand-ormachinesd2nkses see $ 
Vehicles— 
Automobile parts....4. eee AeA SG ea $ 
Automobiles— 
Freight— 
QOnestonior lesss. eee eae ae 
Over onentones. >... eee tee seat ecice a 
Passenger— 
S000 OF less sek s.ty ns tse siswsinne sia wc aheaps se ae 
$500:t0 ‘($1000 3c eer sreemreteereiete ae 
Over: SL Q005E0,5 ax atk ees és Blane No. 
$ 
Totals, Automobiles......... ePeton oe 
‘RotalseiV.ehicles! eee: tae es $ 
Furniture, metal. 20% ..3..0.ce ees co ae $ 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!... $ 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
CLAD ict. Peete ee ta ees ae aaa cwt. 
$ 
Bars s blocks ete siacc.ccuteean ans sets cwt. 
$ 
Manufactures eas. saa-nsee te nee ee $ 
Totals Aluminium-es gates aes $ 
Brass— 
Holand acraps. 50%; ia. eee hts oe ees cwt. 
$ 
Walvis tiem oethyce te cls eo sae oe $ 
LotalsBrass!:... (seinen ee areca $ 
Copper— 
Fine, in ore, matte, regulus...............- ewt. 
BST SCOI Ki creer ic. a AR eas Nae cewt. 
Olidean discrape.grins cies son cine ewt. 
$ 
Bars PTOdS ASEELD Se wont..o cok notes oc 6s ee: ewt. 
$ 
Wirekinsulated ssi. .c.c tae tem we aero $ 
Totales\Copperlis Aeites ee ee eee $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


513, 112 


1,827,241 
343 
168,339 


38,616 
95, 462 


2,328,594 


28,715 
20,980 


Tea Feat a 


104 
48,572 
136 


88, 449 
3 
5,155 


243 
142,176 


163 , 866 
80, 442 
3,798,363 


474 

5,771 
107,076 
1, 682, 428 
16,587 


1,704,786 


621 
3,352 


104, 866 


706, 782 


147,339 


1,472,397 


482 

2,850 
205 , 898 
1,575,756 


3,051,003 


529, 103 


1,257, 663 
787 


107,586 
40,794 
879,422 


2,920,719 


160, 626 
360,537 


1,282 
807, 728 


32 

55, 268 
1,888 
1,065,348 


1, 426, 268 


85,863 


5,574, 895 


1, 623 
10,573 
80,523 

1,216,537 
33,557 


1,260, 667 


4,229 
14, 480 
76, 862 


550, 427 


107,105 
321,314 


6, 147 
26,745 
1,056, 042 
5, 828, 109 
5,186 


106, 446 
253,573 
471,195 
14,764 
80,012 
1,454 


860,737 


307, 060 
153,313 
60,726 
11,119 


1,388, 039 


223 , 250 
21,828 


459, 264 


2,477 
1,647,301 


1,670,701 


14,396 


5,237, 085 


15,500 
209, 128 
229,022 

4,069, 258 

56,947 


4,335,333 


21,876 
95,285 
100,346 


602, 141 
170, 205 


893,781 


3,998 
22,467 
1,275,579 
9,810,054 


6,193,147} 10,881,661 


145,545 
391,452 
498,815 

26,291 
152, 


1,112,607 


230,885 
4,947 
349,470 
114, 627 
12,965 


2,061,513 


267, 835 
19, 646 


1,195 


1,490,463 


5, 281 
3,532,921 


3,553,535 


19,051 


10,074,340 


10, 258 
147,061 
270,232 

4,629,061 
113,529 


4,889, 651 


16,876 
76,086 
103,691 


464, 225 


28,697 
137, 048 


2,860 
17,339 
1,963,329 
14,398, 141 
16 


14,741,154 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
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All Countries. 


United States. 


1935. 


561 
2,052 
28 
re: 
792 

50, 887 


55,371 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


549 


_ | RR | mesic | es 


20,597 
102,819 
502,380 

4,653 

30, 149 

116, 664 


851,747 


1,925, 180 
692,447 
219, 983 

60, 230 
103, 768 


44, 550 
896, 735 


1,305,998 
435,549 
134, 429 

50, 237 
992,950 


ee ae Le ae ec a Pal 


213 , 204 


8,947 
51,050) 


) 
1,100 
3 


3,675, 623 
107,765 
714,222 


3,938, 433 
357,557 
2,016,653 


164, 238 
462,720 
599,378 
20.755 
123,948 
\ 43,496 


1,363,473 


338,367 
649,051 
162,616 
63 207 
290,340 


—________ 


2,923,526 
584,670 
1,444,515 


2,250 
684,044 
4,791 
1,835,794 


16,463 
5,451,175 
4,376 
2,699, ne 
- 783,888 


220,821 
664 902 
660,346 
35,461 
213,278 
85,988 


1,823,704 


295,277 
1,907;814 
393.971 
134,573 
389, 115 


5,368, 997 
811,122 


2,642,335 


3,398 
1,041,970 
9,3 


1339 
3,633,931] 


eS || a ee Ed | EE cee Seal ae a PR (Oe ee 


151,097 
478 


———— 


25739, 062 


8,839 
3,617,251 


4,384,849 
161,421 


13,368 
5,795,531 


7,844,083 
151, 639 


28,401 
11,454,088 


12,932,520 
96,319 


48, 820 
19,192,170 


[hice eal | SECS | eee ce a | ee 


21,904, 732 


[$$$ | ff 


15,462,977 


EE ES | Ea cee, | aaa ates aia aad er debe ae 


1,772 
3,139 
36,217 
579,434 
37,831 


620, 404 


31,053 
322,684 
194,559 

3,161,608 
281, 260 


3,765,552 


26,641,482 


987,357 
3,864,576 


25, 686 
320, 903 
347, 129 

6,174,995 
157,888 


Oe eS (Ra eral | Aenea | pasate res (Umm caea arene (Ulnar mined debated 


_ 1982, 1933. 1934. 

480 510 512 

2,407 1,773 1,996 

60 244 120 

62 234 82 

395 1,169 790 
102,985 27,564 4,299 
108,211 31,636 8,756 
674 215 1,068 

2,618 1,332 19,112 
550 170 498 

305 3,157 65 

1,706 1,605 3,659 
135, 987 150, 808 216,359 
=) 13,204 6,635 3,059 
67,689 32, 636 23,532 

14 11 12 

2,015 1,520 960 

4 3 2 
2,500 2,100 750 

343 261 294 

86, 066 55, 502 55,407 

48 21 32 
34,746 15,564 23,003 

10 5 4 

17,493 11,050 6,125 
419 301 344 
142,820 85,736 86, 245 
235, 165 132,553 116,758 
1,292 1,430 2,410 
3,097,883} 1,958,419} 4,348,230 
15,672 4,259 6,630 
154,559 41,749 64,623 
16, 887 18, 500 22, 205 
248,571 292, 933 362, 867 
4,431 1,595 7,699 
407,561 336,277 435, 189 
28,571 17,511 23, 605 
114,158 39,337 86,115 
351 171 163 
117,585 42,197 89, 420 
334,691 178, 893 191,579 
2,402,259 536,679] 1,006,094 
309, 929 161, 935 148 034 
2,269,338 840,441} 1,246,096 
34,015 16, 183 6,083 
165, 180 53,451 23,367 
1,141,797 364,295 = 
9,559,684) - 2,231,920 = 
238 638 36 
14,398,526] 3,663,623] 2,284,241 


12,844 
55,477 

216 
57,470 


223,125 


4,508, 9241 


30, 792 
123,975 
148, 823 
889, 766 


502, 237 


13, 1057, 733 
6,479 


19,802,750 


35, 763 
100,021 
95,836 


675,658 


312,029 
936,090 
161,935 
840,441 
47,862 
197,589 
1,785, 253 
10,118,191 
145,173 


12,268,114 


92.715 
393,413 
134, 250 


402,039 
2,109,770 
148,034 
1,246,096 
50,781 
285,664 
2,013,093 
15,254,562 
137,007 


19,222,279 


"495, 609 
8,555, 893 
55,225 


259, 939 
134,734 


rrr carr frees fn 


1,002,979 


920, 565 


331,611 
1,454,256 
454,657 
3,499,641 
8,774 
223,955 
2,558,417 
18,750, 596 
360,747 


24,539,749 


mm Wa = 


Le oS Sa | 


10 
11 


12 
13 


14 
15 
16 


17 


18 
19 
20 


21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


550 EXTERNAL TRADE 
No. Item. 
1932. 
ae \ 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Plead sin Orestes oe. eaten coe reiterate aye - 
Pa Liea celia... cee weet: ov Coe: Ole. a ote cwt. 952,096 
$ 1,869,509 
Nickel— 
Salil ore; ctew een tc: seen eo eee ewt 194,348 
$ 3,478, 631 
AUT SING CK El OxIC Occ spteareccerarsicunoveteh erro ree ene cewt 472 
$ 31,034 
By fl ETT) © 3 cyencvcken cx netowss Siloti cnsy as erent ec dOr ois omer aioe cewt 2,935 
$ 102,353 
otalste Niclclas..saeee meee cece error $ 3,612,018 
Precious Metals— 
6 | Gold-bearing quartz, gold dust, etc....... $ 937,367 
al pele LAL INUIT ANOLE wel Caer arterrerrece renter OZ. 16,546 
$ 1,322,510 
8 | Silver in ore, concentrates, etc............- - - 
OF) Boil ver bullions.csasenae asters eres o2. 142,456 
$ 39,340 
10 | Jewellers’ sweepings................0cceees $ 29,505 
e.¢ Totale;Precious Metals!..”.....eiu.s - $ 2,330,012 
Zine— —_——— 
11 Inore, CLCeet: a i. ccs Hehe ee can eee ewt. - 
$ = 
AUP Spel Gorse tr ccrors emer aa are erie oie ia cwt. 1,425, 420 
$ 3,209, 148 
Ot Al ROA C! 5-0, fe Pe ee st Ree ers $ 3,212,292 
13 |\Clocks and watehes....:syse- 5.205 00a « As $ 46,894 
Electric Apparatus— 
14 | Telegraph, telephone, radio apparatus..... $ 52,500 
15 | Heating and cooking devices, domestic.... $ 16, 656 
16 | Spark plugs, magnetos, ignition apparatus. $ 158,074 
Totals, Electric Apparatus!........... $ Para 
Av Copalt inorder Se. . 2; Reet. hee ee ewt 208 
$ 12,496 
18 iCobslt netics: «92 . ee.27 eco. ee ee lb. - 
g es 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!...... $ 17,266, 439 
VIL. Non-Metallic Minerals. PEA 
19 || Asbestos: . ais; 2. sss uae te es eee ton 1,658 
$ 126, 706 
ROnpNsDostos Sad. owe... st eee: see ton 1,105 
$ 24,647 
al: WAS bestos mire. 75%. 2.5 sa ees. ee ee $ 59, 631 
TotalssAsbestostcsme wea fs see ee $ 210, 984 
Pea lorcelaininsulatorssass seen. cee $ 123, 643 
Coal and Its Products— 
Ao yavost Uncl henite) >... eek. Ben... s0.pee ae ton 7,515 
$ 48,954 
Rist NCoue.< +, ee for. S27. eR a ae ee ton - 
$ = 
COE atee occeeteeae .. < cate Se on, Sera gal. - 
g a 
Totals, Coal and Its Producis!........ $ 48,954 
26 |Glass and glassware.t.; 2:86 odsc. eis vane $ 95,801 
ft NGPAQHICG, mee ORE oo See aR oy ha Re Oe cwt. 500 
$ 2,900 
WS I MCeee ed, cine Semmes came A aM ee <i ee $ 1, 650 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


United Kingdom. 


1933. 


1,321,152 
1,812,774 


3,906 
140, 426 


1,155, 144 


300 
gare 
616, 600 


50,047 
12762 
81.447 


711, 184 


863,592 
1,897,565 


1,904,719 


30,040 


108,387 
43,031 
209, 735 


456, 246 


14,598, 651 


eta al 
85,534 
1,201 
27,115 
32,334 


144, 983 
46,468 


73,030 


140, 533 


100, 769 
1,444 
8, 888 
1,600 


1934. 


1,722,778 
3'989'246 


258, 818 
4,657,310 
1,856 
58,816 
79,719 

3, 827,623 


8,543,749 


380 
50,546 
2,021,750 


482, 352 
211,520 
982 644 


2,519, 254 


1,391,620 


- 4,299,743 
4,315,475 


42,332 


248,171 
42,178 
225, 620 


615,592 


1,000 
1950 


35,834, 863 


4,786 
317,537 
2,686 
51,919 
58, 452 


427,908 
17,589 


7,559 
43,104 


1,541,002 
101, 141 


144, 245 


24,818 
1,017 
6,097 

18,925 


1935. 


1,832,589 
3° 185° 588 


379, 953 


61,212 
2,748,981 


9,697,855 


141,115 
5, 402,955 


2,464,911 
1,138,918 
248,058 


6,796, 243 


68,578 
117,250 
1,944, 907 
5, 264,044 


5,394, 622 


62,943 


103, 865 
105, 658 
262,060 


562,796 


-600 
750 


46,398,104 


4,437 
310,313 
2,135 
45,985 
93,573 


449,871 
13,527 


24,427 
132,760 


40 
10 


132,770 


19,787 
1,004 
9,178 

67,307 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 


United States. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


—_—————— ee OO | | | 


10, 702, 445 
12, 660, 968 


OO [| | | Ss 


eo | | O_O 


ee | |X | Es See 


———— OO OO | | — | ees OU 


——— |S OS | | o_O 


——————— eee ef 


a ee ee 


e— |X |S I | | es NNN 


36,176,490 


_ OO OO |] | | EO ees 


37,415 
1,772,076 
466 


1,072, 423 
10,331 


eo SO | |_  eSY E 


2,854, 830 


OO | | Fees NUN 


407 


All Countries. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
44,217 37, 133 135, 817 219,939 
176,964 148,518 400, 809 459,703 
2,157,794} 2,335,012} 2,888,907) 2,897,087 
4,264,598} 3,164,142} 5,501,523] 5,089,045 
286,580 156,587 437,394 598,277 
5,231,277) 2,815,425 7,878,026] 10,766,952 
25,588 27,159 84, 838 34,111 
814,975 823,752} 3,202,110 1,280,516 
231, 623 141, 861 544, 189 562,637 
6,063,148] 3,825,323] 17,118,102} 16,375,391 
12,109, 400 7,464,500} 28,198,238] 28,422,859 
13,671,565} 3,797,351] 2,629,346] 3,725,211 
17, 147 9,002 52,788 144,212 
1,370, 632 684,450} 2,110,949] 5,522,018 
3,752,121] 3,479,351) 3,467,576] 1,453,079 
1,055,738 966, 944 1,161,942 628,071 
14,001,510} 12,106,281) 11,373,585) 9,553,163 
4,104,790} 3,449,627] 4,524,948) 4,729,586 
241, 452 296, 639 531,497 551,430 
20,446,311 9,196,496] 10,967,262) 15,165,532 
- 22,540 180, 922 353, 632 
- 14,008 304, 720 602, 928 
2,307,298 1,588, 107 1,909,926] 2,516,290 
5,254,112] 3,468,443 5,928,446] 6,900,018 
5,261,647) 3,494,765) 6,284,375] 7,545,793 
126, 107 178,417 210,747 285, 874 
186, 826 220, 838 409,798 336, 648 
504, 687 394,577 660,753 847,412 
255, 726 342,433 431,655 503, 117 
1,297,098 1,347,677| 2,023,985) 2,306,266 
2,171 809 2,658 
126,006 39, 259 29,686 96,145 
55,510 58, 485 74,117 600 
68, 746 63,178 79,698 750 
69,072,888) 42,642,318] 81,764,208} 94,619,455 
62,050 43, 728 87,767 81,494 
3,437,088] 2,107,563] 4,432,855] 4,021,968 
85,099 61,166 74,563 76, 649 
1,191,029 863,069 1,061, 147 1,131,540 
105, 420 74,219 90,999 146,317 
4,733,537 3,044, 851 5,585,001 5,299,825 
246 , 781 84, 203 130,514 137,894 
357, 289 280,057 239, 686 334, 721 
1,872,200 1,383, 659 1,093,631 1,527,011 
31,647 22,012 24,416 41,903 
361,971 238, 613 325,061 571,058 
2,279,254] 3,002,063) 9,069,433 6, 896, 383 
103,913 201,548 542,444 378, 423 
2,421,468) 1,859,321] 2,013,239} 2,824,388 
170,815 127,648 63,771 68, 185 
18,914 20, 883 21,828 47, 623 
46,395 44,126 47,363 106, 186 
37,241 35,440 66,770 112,303 
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ll 


12 
13 


14 
15 


16 
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Item. 


VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Petroleum and Its Products— 


Petroleum) erude....... sSRE. Th. 5. sea gal. 
Kerosene srelined fh... set aetiek es tee ee gal. 
Gasolene and naphtha..................00% gal. 
Totals, Petroleum and Its Products!. .$ 
Abrasives, artificial, crude.................. cwt. 
Coment,. Portland daccnwansawendisrentm ee Me 
Gy paul, Crude ides st ove vont alde attonadales . 
bamiee. = 2 ee Son car teed. eee ahs oF 
Peldepar:: dete Bn: dee, teas se ee ‘en 
Sand and grayelicg 3os Mat Bees hs eke ee ne 
Mes ot. OF CAN, Ik ce SA ibe Re ot 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!...... $ 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
ARES PON Sk! bi . 5 SPREE oe ck ee obs cwt 
Drage; medicinal ss. 3.:. is .6ak.bs DRE eee $ 
EEBIOS Vee Bio eaalosteet Ade a icichedcadsho ahem hneas $ 
Fertilizers— 
Amumuoonitm-oulphate.s. .cnisicd isccvckaaremiey cwt. 
YAMA ele oat ae ats toire ks LGM cwt. 
Totals} Hertilizersta.ser seen ae $ 
Paints, pigments and varnishes.............. $ 
Soup, touets, soissat ete cee haa ees lb. 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.— : 
BONIG; MOS Search ore ee otee e eas op os eet ee cewt. 
Soda and sodium compounds.............. cwt. 
Cobalt oxide and salts................0005 Ib 


Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.1 $ 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Amusement and sporting goods.............. $ 
Brushes 5/7 accion ee eas $ 
Containers.:: 2% ace. ..... sabe acs se ae $ 
Household and personal equipment.......... $ 
Mosical instruments:.0. . 27 ike... ee. 20s $ 
Perle: of205 Sse << Leas ame oe. sates oat $ 
NIE SN. Vessela.. . i. etiam cw ek sae Oe $ 
Works ‘of artvpairtines..ic ce tees 4. ee aoe $ 
Contractors: outhite 4; <. . ep .Gehs hada ee 
Electrical energy. i. kes OS is AR M k.w.h 
$ 
CCl OR. 2 o.0 scabies a ttiatl es ca iee amie abe: ate $ 
Nettlers: MEGete Bom A bets ae de ae eS $ 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities}... $ 


Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce!.. $ 


1932, 


1,424, 780 
63, 562 


77,163 


30,107 
100, 528 


21,052 
16,421 


894, 408 


190,978 
1,302, 102 
262, 902 


127,154 
4,784,007 
421,675 


tall at] 


154,000 
180, 455 


188, 404 


3,130,795 


- 


424, 417 


3,079,234 


United Kingdom. 


1933. 


250 


22,995 


55, 986 
419,178 


28,601 
23, 600 


1,290, 055 


121,071 
824, 271 
534,356 


121 


138, 594 


4,725,728 
373,097 


Ute 


318,500 
314,575 


330, 492 
2,893,574 


105,729 
63,811 
8,951 
396, 848 
6,495 
2,159,214 
437 
21,702 


420, 497 


3,254,169 


1934. 


for) 
SIS eal Ala] 
TS) 


30,678 
26.548 


1,897, 685 


137,817 
934,439 
405, 612 


33, 600 
28,560 


28,560 


182,501 
7,547,857 
511,571 


5,171 
28,401 
293,291 
262,185 


316, 609 
3,130,678 


mabe 
10, 953 


438, 842 


1,943,355 
174,043, 725| 184,361,019] 227,601,411) 274,182,737 


2,053,754 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


1935. 


21,657 


89,736 
709,172 


31,895. 
33477 


16 
387 


18,758 
12,376 


128,737 
868, 208 
444,765 

621 


293,593 


7,142,640 
529, 966 


9,352 
51,436 
323, 989 
283,112 


361,916 
3,030,908 


123,944 
10,537 
10,454 

561,701 

8,631 
1,382,831 
2,840 
14,474 


487,470 


2,728,948 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—concluded. 


United States. All Countries. 

1933. 1934. 1935. 
5,859, 750 9,944, 154 = 
178, 127 374, 938 - 
1,192,718 629, 803 775,772 
171,737 117,494 78,472 
4,723,038 3,646,917 4,217,582 
656, 462 592, 800 431,812 
1,326,374 1,734, 940 1,001, 223 
241,444 866,997 1,306, 215 
967,040 2,821,805 3,781,372 
182,722 193, 669 241,817 
37, 885 49, 408 54,660 
316, 805 308, 656 351,277 
389.074 367, 998 410,996 
153 , 320 243,317 174, 981 
149,344 226, 101 98,579 
562 6,079 8,963 
5,010 38,127 54,836 
175,509 101, 254 88, 588 
33, 629 15, 402 17,279 
156, 252 223,304 177,780 
86,112 123,319 95,823 
9,215,837} 14,808,912 15, 654,323 
291,977 509, 654 501, 693 
1,806, 602 3,190,794 3,063, 484 
796, 953 671, 733 774, 843 
62, 902 96,479 151,775 
914,515 1,490,575 996, 903 
751,539 1,316,451 1,056,771 
925,733 2,016, 986 1,358,135 1,409, 244 2,165,982 
1,131, 889 2,152,583 1,726, 105 1,499,489 2,340, 884 
1,752,252 3, 227,673 3,068, 879 3,474, 192 4,179,314 
50, 199 377,095 436,904 633, 734 
349 6, 203, 182 9,124,180 9,024,545 
70 494, 286 629, 157 675, 947 
32,102 13, 868 8,997 20, 153 
117,975 51,910 32,879 65,419 
487,167 584, 100 745,902 603 , 780 
1,105,845 2,698, 143 3,314,348 3,375,974 
121,346 430,968 492, 841 05, 939 
145,591 381,531 427,540 451,459 366, 125 
1,380,911 1,231,796 3,859,592 3,535, 528 4 273,023 4,294,088 
4,123, 489 7,333,756] 10,535,038 11,099,814) 13,843,829] 15,270,064 
23,890 141,545 46,004 184,357 
78 103,359 51, 264 67,528 
97,955 226,421 284, 436 440, 405 
66,599 607,577 537,349 837,747 
104,556 52,579 76,501 72,299 
992,713 8,500, 250 2,713,905 3,026,341 
141,239 347, 650 258, 102 291,565 
66,562 91,709 64, 967 107, 868 
195,717 43,585 179, 266 207,792 
1,041,041 647,789 1,097,495 1,269,667 
2,706, 661 1, 657,555 2,641,110 3,019,154 
108,039 93 , 454 92,740 162, 454 
3,296,497 3,066, 981 3,128,615 3, 238, 124 


LS SS |v a anes baa caieeecees | eee oe eee) Ee) ee See ee 


7,546,288) 13,367,251] 10,243,532] 10,357,626] 12,083,020 


= SSS (ke aT ee Sees | oe ee SS 


143,169,400! 194,443,139] 224,697,923! 576,344,302] 473,799,955| 579,343,145 659,899,994 


7,960,570 
235,186, 674 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 Quantities in pounds. 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. 
‘ 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Mainuy Foon. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 TAPPIES: ee a ee ke eee te eres aso ete ee bri. - 281 - = 
$ - 1,987 - - 
2 Bananas’) Sen. eh. cee ee hones « oeeeetas ne = = = - 
3 @ranberriess ae ee ee ws - - ~ 
4 GCrapelmiGe cs tee ee lb. = 6, 256 = 25, 800 
$ - 393 - 863 
5 Grapes noe: Moa. Dens Seo dai pene lb 231,547 143 , 328 22, 628 55, 630 
$ 13,949 ,015 1,631 3, 239 
6 Wemonsieee tee hc oc eee eae hee box 9, 227 16, 488 6,507 Ses 
$ 40,014 56, 244 16,325 10, 860 
7 IMiclons fees saris lo Sak oie ee wis See No. - 70 - - 
$ = 19 - = 
8 Orangos ei. 3. Ree eS. cee cu. ft. 46,137 37,201 6, 651 2,813 
$ 66,984 63,790 8,916 6, 121 
9 Pea Ches Sen detttesuteins Cee aha so scheint lb. = = = - 
$ — = —_ —_— 
10 Pears sielp BOUSCEIS O16 0 O16, 0 686 ene e{8: 0Le (es 10/le.es 0! rele a Te. ens lb. - 4, 000 6, 700 a 
$ - 293 431 - 
11 Pineappleancteas. iccic eee tec ees os oe - - - - 
12 PINS. eee oe ete: ee eee coe lb. - 100 400 - 
$ ~ 14 53 = 
13 Straw berries: a cece encase proce ere ees lb. = = = = 
$ <~ -_ - - 
Totals, Fresh Fruits!............... $ 121, 139 131,755 28, 686 21,337 
Dried— 
14 (SATTan te ee coer ad. - e Os  cee lb. 1,368 1,246 140, 228 1,498 
$ 193 187 11,319 275 
15 Dates: Pes nee ts. s Doers ce ee lb. 8,817,560 3,927,838 5,333, 806 4,069, 247 
$ 255,046 99,080 137, 885 119,772 
16 aT eel ete Serer ones remeerner ramet. Feet mrs lb. 8, 023 161,510 79,178 77,856 
$ 344 6,272 4,517 2,641 
17 Peach ess et eeveanrgren nett ere ne lb. 91,472 15,375 44,080 71,200 
$ 4,989 1,420 3,476 5,981 
18 Prines and pluie: :, fee Coie. cae hes lb. - - 20} 3,145 
$ - - 2 234 
19 IRAISINS eee Sete emer ereres aE tice tee lb. 337,758 527,903} 1,428,788 990,563 
$ 22,875 35, 823 89,297 57,880 
Totals, Dried Fruits!............... $ 302, 087 175, 469 292,651 287,398 
a0 ;otPineapple, canted, .,-. eee). gets lb 46,566 29,057 8,756 - 
1,867 782 607 - 
21) eOcherminuitsrcannedss ee sa meter ae ee lb 20, 667 5, 251 8,086 3,941 
$ 1,699 348 605 270 
22 Jelliesiandijamisser eee er eee lb 558, 157 444, 627 320, 969 344,739 
$ 62, 248 48,376 34, 672 38,011 
23 | Olives and cherries in brine............... gal. - - - mi 
$ - - - 6 
ad: ene DULY Pee. cc's he ee eens eee lb 417,565 35,413 4,946 198,272 
$ 22,943 2,292 201 10,055 
25.1 Fruit juicestand syrupa.cc. 62.4. 0.. doneee gal 9, 822 6,460 5,044 11,740 
23,516 8,505 9,493 16,726 
ae PotaleyAllsbroitstece see: eee $ 544, 662 377, 870 367,741 384, 180 
uts— —— | 
AGP MCOCORULE Hea ec cs «0s kes phe de ones aera No. = = = = 
$ = = = = 
200|/oPaAlmondssmnotighelled 2a. .2eh «aoe lb 7,394 65,471 16,379 25,095 
687 3,990 1,612 1,957 
28:9) Brazil nutes notishelledees 2s ..... essen. lb 359, 994 854, 426 986, 496 712,837 
$ 28,321 61,377 66, 628 46,345 
29 | Peanuts, green, shelled or not............. lb 7,469 14, 629 36, 438 515, 400 
245 575 916 16,495 
30 Walnuts:notishelled se ne eae lb 24,482 11,305 7,042 30, 655 
$ 2,521 987 822 2,773 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35. 


113, 689 
495, 685 
614, 896 
936, 182 
16, 766 
124,018 
34,302, 697 
950, 738 
17, 636,565 
908, 860 
268,393 
1,019, 439 
7, 728, 733 
467,704 
4,463, 740 
5,709, 149 
11,335, 847 
334,957 
12, 783, 639 
463,994 
182,504 
415, 185 
6,900,714 
239,512 
4,720,813 
586, 431 


United States. 


64, 742 
239, 128 
339, 980 
618, 264 

16, 223 
126, 203 

25, 601,562 
836,340 
16,959,420 
586, 681 
178, 612 
797, 863 
4,548,026 
279,575 
3,592,047 
4,487, 868 
3,613,392 
138, 245 
9,967,099 
293,553 
150, 918 
259, 138 
4,809,617 
164,345 
4,380, 786 
393, 164 


28,271 
125, 669 
429,315 
775, 526 

1,887, 8052 
117,744 
28, 188, 018 
755,322 
15, 636,300 
554, 278 
149,333 
603 , 029 


254,114 
3,654, 768 
4,137,452 
2,568,548 

106, 462 
7,481,599 

262,197 

113,020 

229,076 
3,555, 032 

129, 465 
5,204,951 

375,360 


303,333 
3,744,151 
4,946, 136 
4,821,322 

149,025 

13, 432,332 

412,213 

71,344 

158,036 
4,873,184 

156, 633 
5,986, 144 

416, 180 


1932. 


120, 036 
537,957 
3,960,197 
2,114,627 
16,871 
124,509 
38,110,494 
1,081, 236 


18, 122, 292]: 


946, 640 
387,215 
1,419,260 
7, 732, 134 
468, 289 
5,018, 622 
6,459,707 
10,340, 187 
335,340 
12, 839, 442 
469,336 
209, 640 
453,742 
6,919,030 
241, 129 
4,725,570 
586, 834 


All Countries. 


1933. 


71,100 
278, 068 
2,967,845 
1,358, 125 
16,652 
127,964 
28,618,474 
893, 642 
17,300, 229 
608, 183 
345, 626 
1,289, 106 
4,867,219 
287,644 
4,124,934 
5,095,381 
3, 613,392 
138, 245 
10,078,764 
297,979 
168, 199 
282, 948 
4,809,717 
164,359 
4,380, 786 
393, 164 


1934. 


37,979 
161, 109 
2,474,096 
1,522, 706 
2,031, 1442 
122,721 
31,065,691 
818,903 
15,973,756 
570,064 
359, 867 
1,152,765 


255,057 
4,149, 783 
4,733,848 
2,568,548 

106,462 
8,178,041 

284, 436 

133 , 865 

257,064 
3,555, 432 

129,518 
5,204, 951 

375,360 


—— | ee 
——————————— |. |S | | 


79,148 
16,020, 566 
716,829 
16,339,772 
998, 930 


9,311, 139 


364, 228 


81, 605 

15, 489, 047 
588,309 
10, 131, 920 
537,767 


8,493, 824 


715,368 
40,318 
1,056, 846 
49, 634 
1, 623, 126 
109, 263 
16,531, 952 
913, 644 
10, 566, 647 
452,330 


126,031 
17,354, 938 
935, 195 
9,161,365 
458,919 


15, 405, 008 


5,505,404 
495,900 
14,095,699 


100,736 
16,034, 658 
717,525 
33, 964, 927 
2,709, 296 


11,306,598 


5,546,566 
440, 639 
12,140,945 


85, 387 

15, 489, 187 
588,327 
38,462, 151 
3,042,719 


10,576,033 


3, 480,586 
300, 216 
13,690, 680 
409,559 
4,802,221 
199, 684 
1,680,676 
113, 932 
16,771,803 
930,958 
27,567,507 
2,094, 238 


1935. 


"= 45° = anes > === eee | ae ee ! eoeee ee  eEEEEEEeeeee 


1,469,961 


97,648 
10, 247 
626, 691 
52,524 
50, 450 

6,530 
16, 606 
21,629 
159, 052 
31,943 
64,921 
104,087 


1,757, 233 


83 , 886 

8,452 
718, 876 
51,462 
48,721 

6, 789 
36,528 
26,195 
245, 620 
31,069 
40, 250 
45, 867 


1, 689,090 


155, 164 


4,930,373 


16,676,579 


647, 893 
9,554,374 
660, 168 
629,545 
76,790 
413, 253 
298, 253 
2,154,554 
164,584 
179,498 
236, 123 


4,913, 221 


11, 666, 090 
455,427 
1,968,569 
126,613 
504, 203 
57, 150 
435,421 
246,261 
790, 253 
59,557 
104,570 
124, 226 


4,325,923 


14, 720, 631 


451, 609 
2,988, 187 
190, 069 
375, 127 
42,806 
340, 285 
233 , 828 
1,775,053 
109, 834 
82,011 
75,173 


a ae | SS ete | ae ern tomer ener f ane | 
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253, 143 
53, 823 


50,037 


61,662 


105, 738 
28, 967,735 
956, 161 
1,141,907 
135, 959 


9,469, 162 
106, 886 
916,704 

55,597 
1,278,215 
90, 830 
23,059, 259 
680,030 

1,467, 944 
127,881 


11,442,595 
133, 155 
940,587 

88, 932 
1,483, 121 
95, 628 

27,499, 721 

708, 662 
1, 289,545 
135, 286 


—_ | 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 
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27 
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I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


A. Matnuy Foop—continued. 


Nuts-—concluded. 


Almonds sshellediy.cc.ticstwu coe cee seme emeas ay 
Walnuts, shelleds....... aeeoeet.. «wise SER lb. 
$ 
Totals a Nutsii.. sane. cee eecee $ 
| Vegetables— 
Cabbage lex. Heats... eRe ek ee oe lb. 
$ 
Carrots trig Gita ca os SOR RRO ks lb. 
; $ 
Gelory. ..0455. BAT Soo At ORO eh oes lb. 
$ 
GCucum beraxg: 380..6.5. 51868. 88es as oo ae lb. 
$ 
Lethued Anno: SAT, Seine tek Phe as Tee lb. 
$ 
Onions... ..ssk SAY. sss cane BEL. 20S ee lb. 
$ 
Potatoes aweete ..4.d core tOis vac GRR a cwt. 
$ 
Potatoes (except sweet)............0c0ee0s cwt. 
$ 
Spinach, freah tak 6./ucAGe bees oes eke ee lb. 
‘Lomatoes, fresh)... . ol tuk «Bees oe te ae lb. 
$ 
Canned vegetables..............cceeceeees lb. 
$ 
pauces and pickles: '.. boisiivessnde eae ca ee gal. 
Totals;-Vegetablestask i cee dae $ 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
rains— 
Bewtissi ava. nant 8 Ree cee Ore ee lb 
$ 
COP: Satgs terete: Le cele Aes eR LE bush 
$ 
SD abi os earns eke ties ABE Chee Sek SR bush 
$ 
Peas (except split peas)................. lb. 
$ 
RUGS he ross ashe els oe Roe ewt. 
$ 
Cornmeal n.2 752-5... Shee tee toot oe brl. 
$ 
Wi RGHe diGurs. aur a: 0s MAR ER ots Stunts abe brl. 
irs, $ 
DSIBCUL BS cams exis cd vO eee JS ena eee lb. 
: $ 
Cereal foods, prepared.................0 $ 
Macaroni and vermicelli,....:............ lb. 
$ 
REGIE ir ba Saw hci haat rakes ae ee lb. 
$ 
SAO BiG TANIOCHs, .. <4 004 ta Se ae lb. 
$ 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Pro- 
GUCtSIe tase sg eetac hea ete aE ee 
Oils, Vegetable, for Food— 
LVL OL 092-0 3D a Oe ro arenes ctastec ive ce roa tee: gal. 
Peanut and soya-bean oils, n.o.p........... gal. 


Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!.. $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


60, 654 
19, 248 
29, 828 
8,102 


104,395 


735,398 
18, 668 


258, 438 


472,303 
26,025 


329,916 


4,364 
5,090 
76,586 
37,342 


147,595 


66, 101 
141, 400 


162,939 


188, 649 
8,953 


276, 427 


1,964 
2,402 
81,307 
41, 621 


110,560 


664,758 
13/025 


IS ie ht 


40,780 
2,316 
4,848 

392 

66, 488 

137, 238 


155, 116 


473 ,055 
17,569 


468, 487 


651 
784 
123, 421 
54,039 


116, 107 


74,998 
148, 233 


154,192 


566, 644 
21,481 


118,053 
400, 219 
1,439,393 
156,544 
12,221 


728, 857 


126 

119 
165, 451 
62,272 


122,917 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 557 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 


United States. All Countries. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
14, 438 2,003 50,624 1,726, 851 1,597,665 1, 622,188 
4,597 703 12,569 373, 530 316,797 382,545 
487,533 127,808 136,708 5,377,410 4,115,900 4,750,516 
181,517 35,222 36, 877 1,202,559 593,678 723,380 
906, 100 15, 222 387, 842 3,646, 143 2,454,729 2,713,675 
17,406, 180 9,911,097) 13,105,472 17,645,544] 10,293,236] 13,606,212 
255, 648 245, 182 261,309 252,969 190,335 
10,794,095 9,767,320] 10,917,369 11,566,648} 10,600,451] 12,345,167 
246, 213 263 ,.999 183, 529 265, 808 279,339 209,303 
14,737,372] 11,179,161] 13,737,509 15,033,882} 12,738,122] 14,210,171 
479,002 288, 172 303,595 487, 864 329,998 317, 234 
3,690, 765 1, 236, 231 1,104,918 3,700,547 1,253,024 1,134,149 
201, 255 80, 264 54, 233 201, 870 80, 684 54, 980 
30,526,831} 24,242,873 28,052, 697 30,527,076] 24,247,571] 28,052,781 
865, 227 529, 280 580, 936 865, 232 529,360 580, 938 
8, 726, 730 3,474,099 3,239,090 17,724,226] 17,037,738 12,199, 254 
206,118 89, 968 88,775 393, 603 365, 285 228,410 
60,524 56,372 48, 636 61, 613 57,029 49,724 
105, 833 75, 827 88,546 107,809 77, 156 90, 643 
190, 832 107,472 96, 480 192,133 112,151 108, 935 
277,937 160,059 143, 842 281,588 172, 663 162,463 
- ~ 5,814,018 - - 5,841,035 
- - 124, 760 - - 125,399 
29,534,294 7,809,198 9,054, 635 43,300,666] 30,280,706} 26,161,389 
1,321, 432 415, 062 421,318 2,006,030 1,309, 716 800, 532 
2,642,106 1,327,507 725,989 5,550,358 2,963, 820 1,986, 882 
252,329 148,040 63, 804 499,080 288,591 179, 840 
129,591 98, 334 70,673 441,686 324,989 291, 765 
126, 942 89,036 53, 200 420,925 — 808,399 261, 286 
5,153, 932 3,020,218 2,843, 206 6, 746, 722 4,696, 649 3,818,476 
865, 423 661,773 693 , 227 2,199,798 1,599,291 1,942,915 
57,896 34,993 41,103 115,564 72,559 88,001 
2,294,195 3,214,556 3,505, 984 9,050,730 7,614, 684 5,669,371 
1,306, 736 1,181,811 1,886,541 3,921, 253 2,910,476 2,738, 601 
1,577,465 27026, 172 33,407 1,577,480 2,326, 642 34, 286 
393,027 489, 836 9, 282 393,053 490,161 9,872 
1, 237,877 557,519 1,267,116 2,427,925 1,588,008 2,946,411 
101,327 56,477 85,343 138, 699 90,462 193 , 452 
188, 768 165, 234 156,479 670, 660 514, 265 683 , 542 
399, 159 266, 532 305, 141 1,414, 756 989, 872 1,213,328 
28,414 26,325 22,615 28,690 26,335 22,615 
93,958 62,765 68,067 95,109 62, 784 68, 067 
13,768 4,488 Srioe 21,967 19,406 51,501 
88,718 22,189 26, 226 113,190 70,793 194, 672 
690,315 315, 486 333,796 2,295,688 1,784,545 1,788,407 
88, 452 52,973 48,022 325,084 250,393 218, 453 
166, 240 108,388 97,316 182, 659 122, 269 111,396 
880,414 554, 711 195, 616 969, 829 682,553 272,584 
65, 060 44,541 16,508 70, 828 52,932 2207 
2,338,359 346, 687 1,506 2,642, 884 679, 835 275,571 
57, 708 9,330 71, 755 25,370 13,195 
318,518 377,908 341, 630 3,078,724 2,860,631 3,426,481 
24,172 18,057 16, 663 86,028 65,497 93,374 
3,406, 723 2,854, 278 3,047,023 7,585, 738 5, 803, 602 5,499, 468 
13,062 10, 612 8,978 357,546 384, 609 331,793 
20,120 13,998 11,720 411,412 389, 953 381,435 
23, 828 DS. ate 2,604 189, 244 174, 871 178,749 
9,426 19, 237 2,264 89,375 84,849 86,503 


99, 654 95, 566 46,450 679, 150 604,433! 561,691 
a ee, 
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~ WS wo = 


co met DS OH 


10 
li 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17) -Brewed (beer, €té.).....26 223 ca ose sneer es gal. 
£8 ME Brand y,.,.. paceman eas Me a ao cere ee pf. am 
EO i MG airs A ee crescent n eens pf. Lf 
SOS MERU ian mech sites rete cae eee arene wee ee pf. gal 
PLA OUW his y-...csrteaca elec e's en eels Tete pf. gal 
afl Meeting wine. We eae 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!....... $ 
milla Ginc latins cecda/a ene geome Ib. 
SOLE Y LAG CIUAOI SEF ase voce ee ae eee se nent eee om 
@Oit  PEOSIN OF POST <., caso visie Goes <o'ea 1n ie stasis a owt 
Totals, Gums and Resinsl........... $ 
ne. }Oileakeand miegal.oiy ccc anis ages a ones es cwt. 


Item. 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


A. Marnuy Foop—concluded. 


Sugar and Its Products— 


Molasses, 56 degrees or less, imported Bee 
DLELOLential tavlil... csc joie sae terete ode 
Sugar, not above No. 16, D.S............. oye 
Surar, AVOVEIING. 10, OES, vcccass on cheno oe 
Confectioneiyn.asas soon fueeceiae ols eee ieaes $ 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!..... $ 
Cocoa beans, not roasted or ground.......... cwt. 
Cocoa butters cccc asus aman cal: ae ncoenines ig 
OCHer COCOS fans oman: soc atc oO tera $ 
ColieereteCn aretha cere ui eer a 
Other coffee and Chicory...........cceeeeees $ 
Spices— 
Mustard, eTOUnC Nmeccace tec cease cr ter cite es 
IPepneLeuneround saa semeriaae ve cick tree e Ib. 
$ 
TGtalsseplcese tn. ceeneacae ss acme $ 
TS fae cra er erate cvs See ete aes sarees i. 
VCBS Eee ors: sects eater sistance erexerus ore ss etnies fea lb. 
$ 
TIGOS, cars octets nie Fa a ta oss > ean sicee lb. 
$ 
[iquorice past@nmecccc store deci. sie a. to lb. 
$ 
Malis yrilp sy tosccaccoccce se crca ues teres seinen lb. 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—A. Mainuy Foop!....... 


B. OTHER THAN Foop. 


Beverages, Alcoholic— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1932. 


4,812 
14,094 
434,339 


479,069 


16,616 
97,864 
47,045 
9,774 
8,009 
2,854,466 
478,073 
20,298 


609,421 
336,258 
394,730 

43,651 


422,648 
, 16,302,582 


502, 936 
39,121 


6,282,512 


155,270 


216,024 
217 


21,694,549 


United Kingdom. 


1933. 


15,559 
58,458 
429, 183 


507, 283 


8,626 

60, 496 
26,957 
5,093 
9,380 
2,437,908 
414, 689 
14,380 


549,651 
300, 708 
334,367 

35,692 


365,471 


10,368, 187 


1,783,856 


543,308 
44,777 


4,265,628 


91,477 
191,429 
384 

4,851 
56,794 
1,111,836 
70,682 
1,353,142 
387,764 
8,242,030 
132,989 
270 


11,080,107 


47,741 


2,794 
4,673 


1934. 


476 
1,137 
446,126 


472,259 


2,261 
16,671 
107,520 
15,104 

5, 436 
1,629,925 
241,475 
11,958 


529,775 
284, 233 
236, 146 

21,322 


321,386 
12,684,404 


3,144,074 


5,536,914 


82,522 
171,089 
40 


1935. 


42 
238 
492,598 


512,815 


519,354 
286, 226 
401,861 

33,817 


337, 672 
9,119,398 


2,489,822 
248, 487 
32,036 
155,310 
51, 639 
960 

142 
316,790 
30,009 


5,245,863 


80,389 
163, 823 
99 


1,668 

46, 607 
912,522 
84,210 
1,594,425 
457,536 
9,578,598 
164,726 
404 


12,434,625 


971 
22,413 


3,088 
7,654 


62,451 


12,014 
19,514 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
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183,539 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


United States. 


1933. 


1934. 


rr | | 


27,343,788 


pa eat SO IR Fee Ve om | 


oO 
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-_ | | | OO es 


19,106,313 


-_— | | | es 


Le) 


1S th A 
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540, 561 


—_—_—_———- | — | | J 


1,430, 200 


er dS |S | | | 


104,099 
100,429 


1,246,371 


107, 856 
127, 234 


~- Ww 2 = 


ee? ee — i | 


10 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 
23 


24 
25 
26 


All Countries. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 
4,632,067} 5,968,636} 10,717,504 
1,431, 406 1,411, 238 1,934, 120 
8,112,132 6, 227,302 4,586, 593 
16,292,441 9,991,614 7,554,778 
1,605,457 2,604, 241 2,395,272 
3,550, 562 4,239,460 4,260,170 
705,319 592,507 563,408 
22,398,080} 16,484,687] 14,535,640 
147,997 173,106 236, 747 
861,151 866,073 1, 124, 667 
4,394,672 2,424,909 2,090, 834 
654,012 299,178 241, 823 
182,188 142,710 105, 684 
32,436,632] 32,578,011} 32,380,812 
3,674, 413 3,639,797 3,186,465 
515, 186 446,048 332,796 
731,023 632, 428 612, 402 
351, 801 311, 132 295,373 
1,877,605 1,927,347 2,337, 831 
217,861 192,841 196,872 
863,079 741,297 705,091 
42,765,703] 38,417,276] 36,192,227 
7,125,314 4,720,435 7,389, 717 
1, 680,939 1,487,781 1,548, 230 
304, 826 280,731 261,679 
1,039, 434 686,075 793,370 
197, 223 122,398 335,651 
1, 283, 239 1,221,362 1,147,051 
172,513 172, 183 147,724 
2,428,651 1,159,574 492,196 
226, 212 108,910 44 325 
78, 460,065| 58,981,608} 57,096,013 
195, 664 106, 605 93 , 602 
388,319 218, 269 194, 234 
210,957 128,584 66, 808 
1,563,396 945,343 541,854 
237,507 99,578 77, 683 
3,425, 744 1,406, 252 1,289,775 
198,788 99,179 103 , 884 
2,901,810 1,494, 432 1,595,560 
742,207 388,310 458,006 
15,673,064 8, 250, 624 9,542,682 
1,445,391 1,004, 433 846, 842 
298,118 184, 452 116, 952 
25,929,880) 13,634,003} 14,223,899 
813, 226 726, 238 1,023,095 
316,918 231,693 276, 227 
8,909 9,238 9,063 
212, 438 143 , 338 160,029 
247,495 224,621 278,376 
544, 874 441,429 671,335 
1, 601, 635 1,194,520 1,573,726 
134, 829 88, 814 131, 132 
138, 621 90, 453 161,506 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


eS EE eS 


No. Item. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—conc. 
B. OrHEeR THAN Foop—concluded. 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— 
LF Castorion rere oc ce cte ies seats Aa 
2 le Chinawood 15.0. eke ardeenee Ca aes eee ees 
3 | Coconut, for mfr: of soap.................. eal. 
4 i SPalm, palma Ketnel.. case tscis. onset ees } lb. 
and shea butter ac: saace ue aie ee $ 
5 | Cottonseed, crude, for refining............ aw 
6 | Essential, eucalyptus, peppermint ee Ratio ots 4 
7 | Peanut, for refining for food............... BAS 
8 | Peanut and soya, for soap, etc............. 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!... $ 
9 |Plants, trees, shrubs and vines.............. $ 
Rubber— 
10; |SRawa(inc! sbalata)-...:.seeeae acs ee ee ie 
Ai, }’Recovered 2 eel 4.. 3. sae eh eee ec cekte ese cwt. 
$ 
12 | Pneumatic-tire casings.............0.+.08. No. 
$ 
BS) Golf balls..ve oe ees oe Sa ssa. Sete doz 
$ 
Totals;sRubber!s aeseees. oes see $ 
Seeds— 
14} eB lax... 5.4 ctigeeh «domed ee ta eee bush 
$ 
AS (2 Wimothy - 6h taos ile are eee eee lb. 
$ 
otals seeds! a as heen ee $ 
Tobacco— 
1¢:}+Damanulactured wu eee ee lb. 
$ 
DPR oh Gira, & Sarcteiaoats wo. LAE ee Ib. 
$ 
Totals lopaccol sees. cne as eee $ 
18; |Broom*corn aeons sok cs eaters a $ 
19 |Starch, including corn and potato starch..... Ib. 
. i $ 
20); Turpentine, spirits Ol. .¢. sce eet eres. «seeks gal. 
$ 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—B. OrHer THAN Foop!....... 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
WPTOMUCUS S35 fos cBOD 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 
ml iy Horexhibition .V fae «cc ten heekcackkaees 
22 | For improvement of stock................ $ 
Totals, Animals, Living!............ $ 
23 |Bone dust and ash, charred bone............ cwt 
$ 
24 Bone, ivory and shell products, n.o.p........ $ 
25 [Feathers and quills, ./.,.(2)0.400 «0.5. eoveee $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
Book. 


United Kingdom. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
85,371| 146,933] 206,527! 202, 953 
65,420| 100,313] 138,564 125,908 

203 - - ~ 
97,763] 233,166] 412,327 8,122 
47,421] 105,487 160,667 3,309 

2 2 2} 2,462,637 

2 2 2 94,429 
79,334] 107,646 58,024] 129, 501 
385,780| 519,808} 245,973] 463,316 
70,299 77,290 88,034 78,020 
121, 186 93,008] 106,939 95,828 
31,258 3,597 55, 302 19,398 
169, 113 22,832| 275,747| 130,962 
15, 184 9,154] 122,786 12,889 
7,493 3,503 64,945 5; 126 
891,067] 890,623] 1,118,438] 1,067,292 
61,325 50,410 37, 805 41,459 
5,054} 1,402,072) 105,834 19,726 
4,902 49,910 16, 635 7, 169 
10 - - - 

71 - - Tt 

206 817 1,823 3,250 
2,929 8,987 20, 708 42,132 
37,997 33,001 31,736 29,117 
115,916 99,482 91, 129 82, 116 
482,424] 441,219] 447,505] 411,302 
230 583 243 75 

786 1,622 784 375 

- - 30,251 - - 

- 1,008 - - 
152,426] 179,408) 143,685} ——-269, 430 

380 1,155 4,943 34,399 

816 1,416 7,343 91,654 
85, 634 56,277 54,703 56, 886 

302,780} 201,112] 192,413] 199, 880 
516,593} 332,939] 327,805} 420,830 

92 - - - 

119,475] 153,359] 395,428] 493, 306 
9,040 10, 465 20, 056 27,425 

140 1,619 530 499 

173 978 464 512 
23,937,385| 13,122,304] 14,804,482] 14,858,401 
30,219,897] 17,387,932} 20,341,396] 20,104,264 

240 640 - - 
71,761 39,009 37, 708 73,070 
92,261 51,532 46,792 84,820 

5,217 4,352 4,596 5,186 
9,561 11,592 8,711 13,877 
7,861 10,262 36, 087 34,589 
132,834] 133,404 65, 674 35,326 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 


1932. 
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United States. 


1933. 


38, 963, 462 
1,603 , 603 


5,718,991 
248,111 


484,456 


1934. 


116,538 


as to) ee | 


i 2h Se Se es | eee eee 


STL Ee esseepecerqeemey (eur peneeeeene cree ee S| ES ee) ee eee eee 


15,999,920 


Ms [GENES ericaeceeseeeseeeeeer! meee) eee 
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nr a 


6302—36 


53, 699 


35, 602, 473 


i] (RTL aeeseamT (uitnainer esr ececscenmectere (eee | ee el 


All Countries. 


nant oO nn ew we = 


14 
15 


16 
17 


18 
19 


20 


21 
22 


23 


24 
20 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
164,936 208, 454 241,336 247,328 
128,759 140,217 166, 887 156, 147 

41,280 34,596 43,495 53,387 
271,695 176,511 265,034 452,255 
3,073,477] 3,287,870] 4,007,189] 3,787,390 
1,475,540) 1,175,359] 1,182,840] 1,041,854 
- ~ 2 | 24,892,985 

= “ 3 605, 151 
386,275 407,055 165, 257 130, 743 

1,602,172} 1,501,695 614,219 468,750 
511,420 527,191 587,676 629,056 
720,359 617,869 670,450 750, 783 
378,056 7,867 410,780 549,171 

1,818,432 37,785} 1,661,939] 2,015,204 
848, 675 322,305 570, 262 499, 987 
331,335 126, 195 268, 629 202,178 

6,964,867) 4,228,061] 5,566,620) 6,787,237 

1, 105, 567 814,509 633, 141 748,345 

55,269,390} 41,093,896] 51,168,102} 63,634,707 
3,572,854] 1,697,288] 3,929,839] 7,963,575 
91,807 42,631 56, 686 75,796 
426,171 169, 504 223,321 345,039 
36, 853 16, 486 13,028 16,310 
239, 645 112, 805 127,797 182,747 
39,749 34, 138 31,930 29,310 
119,411 100,989 91,388 82,667 

6,271,708} 3,308,986} 5,895,034] 10,438,911 
383, 720 416,859 229,900 840, 662 
353, 273 309, 262 283,170 935, 883 

7,208,401] 5,749,242) 3,569,490] 2,117,402 
451,667 249,119 199,410 165, 248 

1,643,165} 1,176,058} 1,149,847] 2,286,168 

13,075,335} 10,199,212} 8,129,142] 9,414,889 
3,861,465} 2,886,883] 2,147,001] 2,616,637 
201,450 135,029 120,961 110,918 
427,383 284, 871 259, 403 251,738 

4,631,552) 3,370,432] 2,576,802! 3,046,761 

202,467 161, 826 297,590 424,012 
5,066,904] 2,110,518) 6,063,426) 7,394,141 
165, 786 84,755 183 , 663 223,390 

1,000, 222 853 , 042 975,922 928,572 

431,610 385,796 477,750 451,300 
59,139,256] 29,307,358] 33,732,797| 41,545,622 
128,599,321) 88,288,966] 90,828,810) 109,418,595 

1,273,759] 1,179,148 704, 234 470,136 
195, 594 95,256 120,735 212,539 

1,722,489] 1,439,267] 1,030,439 931,937 

49,581 42,579 25.292 19,627 
133 , 443 118,912 49,111 42,242 
164, 149 172,082 278, 930 315, 005 
298,179 195, 244 130, 480 121,805 
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12.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


No. Item. 


Il. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 


Fishery Products, n.o.p.—? 
Fish, Fresh— 


1 Oysters, spelled: *...'. -. tase tees + <=) tamer He 
Totale Bresn Misbinae ener. |= tre $ 
Dried, Salted, Smoked or Pickled— 
2 Olan on deiache alee is Pega Re ann eee lb. 
: $ 
3 FR OUrin 0 hee eta e ie ease emote ues ota: lb. 
$ 
Totals, Dried, Salted, etc.!......... $ 
Canned— 
4 Sardines, 8 07. Or leSS..pvs. recs ss helene box 
$ 
Totals: (ANDOU® Bice tee «cee $ 


Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.1,2.. $ 


Furs and Fur Skins— 


5 | Undressed (including marine)............. $ 
6.1) Other unmenutactured s.r eter cone trae $ 
Sole ENTAMULACTULeO sepia 3.) ER bee © tear $ 
Totals, Furs and Fur Skins.......... $ 
Sil BristlessAmitaallwersen eres tiei ii ies 3 rere - ¥ 
Oliaimand minseOuet.O- 0. obit cpu > Ftc > 
Hides and Skins— 
AOnl? UGalliee: o> ee ere en ee te cwt. 
$ 
AT |) $Cattlon cncs teres coiiereen bier: sober cwt. 
$ 
AVI) FSihecw aes ce cee ieee tre er ewt. 
. $ 
Totals, Hides and Skins!............ ewt. 
$ 
Leather— 
13 (Wnimanuta clued s444- 50 chee eee tees $ 
14} Men’s boots and shoes, n.0.p............-- pair 
15 | Women’s boots and shoes, n.o.p........... pair 
46, }Glovess..: nett eens sae $ 
Totalswbeathorlistee 1.5 cece dene $ 
Meats— 
17-) WRresh meats se ten actos ees $ 
18 Baconvand, Wanis cscscricrin aecienss oleic: lb. 
% 
19: U@anned meats....cch.. toer ner lb. 
$ 
20 Porkybarrelledsn bring: se-c.eee ee lb. 
$ 
312) MSoups  allckinGs:. fee wonder kaa ones $ 
Motalss Meatsten tte amranet $ 
Milk and Its Products— 
22 BAU ET ROR 4 anche arog nc meee, AAR eee ce ak., Oxted lb. 
$ 
932) POR GAde to. eee tee re care ha cae meray lb. 
> 


Totals, Milk and Its Products!...... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
and ambergris. 


United Kingdom. . 
1935. 


1932. 1934. 
| Ee one 1,353 816 
1,320, 122 1,160,994] 1,049, 467 
96, 833 67,948 45,348 
101, 685 69, 156 45, 866 
206,599 146,428] 146,280 
10,266 6,450 6.145 
59,041 35,341 42, 643 
168, 006 112.346 95,856 
239, 025 336,502| 528,457 
58,202 107,407 121,415 
23705 11,607 13,895 
320,932 455,516) 663,767 
10, 184 5, 850 
10,806 7° 139 
9275 6610 
2 576 
122 19031 8, 605 
173 3" 016 
1,868 46.807 29'244 
207 190 
11,363 59,761 3,355 
477 17,768 4,167 
14,223 146, 609 44’ 663 
530,483 882.598] 917,874 
113/202 92.719 78.976 
334° 583 203,997; 201,055 
30° 219 24° 794 18°98] 
36.977 30. 406 22' 097 
70,349 49843 58.770 
1, 169, 145 1,340,664/ 1,390,914 
5, 482 82 
40 27 
12 FI 
174,612 86, 205 18, 285 
39’ 156 24'101 10° 295 
10,396 992 
167, 608 127,247 87,947 
546 1,858,304] 539, 128 
134 279.701 84’ 401 
54,634 40/065 43,760 
18° 294 13.277 14/035 
20, 986 294, 582 100, 986 


2 Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 563 
I Se 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continucd. 


United States. All Countries. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
103, 118 86, 020 94,954 103, 118 86, 020 94,954 
229, 667 146, 666 154,353 229, 667 146, 666 154,353 
362, 172 252,943 232, 283 540,762) 389,826 382, 821 
9,069 2,470 8, 839 5,462,303] 2,810,014 891, 140 
894 238 646 153,278 70,279 29' 486 
370,078] 485,981] 346,044 5,233,001) 3,525,274] 3,215,502 
21,432 25, 622 16, 222 190, 983 _ 151,795 126, 626 
43,233 45, 295 28,347 464, 460 282, 987 225, 286 
20,036 7,948 11, 253 5,293,293] 3,778,320} 3,820,504 
1, 855 759 1,009 360,277 232,782| 233.770 
176,861 136,091 165, 645 876, 091 594,068 673, 192 
647,220| 485, 781 463,912 2,039,609} 1,385,296] 1,387,817 
2,775,334] 1,740,119] 3,147,925 3,255,847] 2,230,248! 3,770,095 
957, 935 409,304 523, 785 1,645,055}  '872.509| 1,207,787 
110.298 29,389 35,787 169,106 64,475 68,559 
3,843,567| 2,178,812 3,707,497 5,070,008] 3,167,232] 5,046,441 
178, 756 154,155 132,721 197,409 166, 255 139, 640 
156,263|  122°620 135, 200 176,384 135.376 143,675 
142) 262 39/453 69,907 175,358 67,984 82, 132 
21,433 7,393 11, 668 38,998 35, 740 39, 128 
425,296 74,237| 178,897 626,350| 375,457 638,279 
107,456 152/397 82, 429 207,374 195,383 225,793 
826,958] 711.510/ —«6 11,534 1,784,658} 989.190] 1,877,728 
20,025 22,142 18,128 23, 423 29,929 39,382 
166, 669 134,898] 232/176 211, 966 182) 621 513,476 
157, 664 187,748 117, 859 281,316 268, 355 313, 482 
1,582,401 971,125] 1,126,175 2,867,945] 1,608,144] 3, 159.646 
2,115,121] 1,144,351] 1,308,349 2,868,887} 1,950,878] 2,289, 195 
38, 665 11,643 6,438 153/005 110, 149 102; 028 
74,837 23, 882 20,595 410,443 253,470] 228,061 
262, 885 91, 195 77,934 323,967 174,816 160,510 
627,774, 209,487] 226.592 757,985| 331.093 340,427 
6, 155 2; 908 3349 1,549,893 651,701 728,778 
3,207,616] 1,597,601 1,787,730 6,198,308] 3,602,416] 4,015,475] 
118,214 38,414 59,193 268, 220 69, 674 85, 157 
265,036 15,616 10,169 265,076 15, 631 10,169 
64,672 4° 913 2) 853 64, 684 4'916 2) 853 
119) 185 44,672 24'910 6,122,319] 4,2497339] 6, 127. 263 
25, 269 7,267 4) 527 657,935] 337.710| 359,893 
3,669,422| 2,318°277] 4,133/175 3,669,622| 2,354/544| 4, 133/175 
256, 890 119,596] | 225°575 256, 910 120,961 225° 575 
172/943 31975 5,016 184/416 8.499 14) 155 
760,555, 227,543| 336, 967 1,689,749 678, 873 832, 644 
19,380 7,799 6, 764 879,670 876,894 2,602,744 
6,393 1,893 1,709 268,336 138,637, | 413,949 
158,766 104,991 142,631 1,377,344 1,103,391 957,478 
50,965 36,610 52,357 387,258 296,725 271879 
127, 669 63,070 77, 888 732,8701 464, 081 713,583 

6302—364 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. —_———_—_ 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 
TAD God=liverioulee ee rcs cece eae gal. 1,370 8,285 4,116 6,885 
$ 1,447 6,500 12721 18, 466 
2 | Grease, rough, for mfr. of soaps and oils.. cwt 2,206 324 559 156 
14,875 1,833 1,839 680 
Sih Wier aie yee eesetetee ts hee tone easiness crore secre lb. 7,190 12,434 7,789 5,507 
$ 594 961 621 261 
Totals® Oils; Wats, etesv i. eee $ 45,302 49,776 46, 609 77,095 
4 |Worsh wer ce ne de. ce eee MA oc $ 3,145 1,960 1,870 903 
5 1Gelatine®25..)tneee sae ae, eee ieee oe eee lb. 570,959 552,176 719,270 886, 113 
$ 115, 827 116, 195 179, 267 196,957 
6 |Glue, powdered or sheet.............0eee05- Ib. 1,383,426 836,002} 1,110,174) 1,091,248 
$ 114,355 62,601 78,521 78,468 
F. ISAUsaee CASINGS or. rte cclt eee peel is, vie creecetiicae $ 139, 265 52,902 84,448 60, 734 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products!. $ 2,614,531] 2,406,007) 3,102,972) 3,038,530 
Ill. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— ; 
8 Rawsamerely, 21nDed «ee canister ome lb. 269,472 59,698 14, 604 453,261 
$ 38,797 8,773 1,781 68, 759 
9'| Linters, merely ginned.....:........+.:s.+ ie - - 148, 092 - 
= = 953 = 
Yarns, Thread and Cordage— 
10 Roving, yarns and warps, singles........ lb. 169, 256 260, 742 508,956 439, 068 
2 $ 53, 150 81; 162 155, 141 147, 444 
11 Yarns, etc., for sewing, packaging, etc... lb. 118,365 162, 681 220, 745 398, 855 
$ 47,392 65, 654 80, 838 126, 149 
12 Yarn, No. 40 and finer, mercerized...... lb. 335, 293 560, 342 482,893 461,214 
$ 228,879 433 , 857 381,371 353, 764 
13 Yarn in hanks for mfr. of thread........ lb. 435,492 422,544 506, 012 454,595 
$ 265,450 259, 308 276, 715 223,720 
14 Yarn, singles, for mfr. of thread......... lb. 701,025 868, 150 1,185,373 1,381, 728 
b 314, 841 375,591 499,412 603,945 
15 Yarn, for mfr. of mercerized yarn....... lb. - - 573,471] 1,327,629 
$ - - 357,394 705, 198 
Totals, Yarns, Thread, ete.1........ lb. 1,822,224 2,349, 122 3,662,376) 4,537,503 
$ 951, 466 1,268,019 1,835,971 2,262, 068 
Piece Goods— $$$ |] — J 
16 Not bleached............ aT Cae THe lb. 913,930 763,738] 2,621,133} 2,915,393 
$ 343, 904 281, 967 836, 967 901,463 
17 Canton flannel, sheetings, etc., not coloured lb. 154,559 172,934 212,511 353,411 
b 71, 718 72, 749 82,995 145, 856 
18 Bleached or mercerized, not coloured... Ib. 982,363 974,728 1,425, 239 352.002 
$ 575,332 525, 754 703,349 705, 652 
19 PrinbeG eniOsps meer oo. tere ec ke Soe lb. 1, 661, 416 1,515, 851 1, 806, 002 2,033, 356 
$ 1, 056, 684 938, 881 1,077,276 1,153, 768 
20 Pieced VeGaen ee. oor eee, ona eae lb. 1,944, 670 1,998,220} . 2,714,357 3,105, 587 
$ 1,161,476 1, 128, 669 1,431,181 1, 646, 066 
a1 VAIN: CY CCiexd Ade eters ioe cs lb. 199, 289 170,314 446,390 667,341 
$ 147, 235 102, 637 253,461 357, 830 
22 With cut pile (velveteens and corduroys) lb. 247, 826 333, 812 489, 047 482, 069 
$ 248, 871 278, 682 343,181 412, 062 
Totals; Piece; Goodstan nance ce necks $ 3,652,728! 3,372,547) 4,879,616] 5,743,678 
2371. sbaceand embroidery....2sc.9 aoe eo ore $ 269, 476 Sligoss 381, 808 487, 186 
Wearing Apparel— 
24 Gloves OF eCottone. en kee ee eae $ 32,020 18, 882 16,808 19,137 
Totals, Wearing Apparel!............ $ 242, 681 186,979 176, 846 210, 767 
25 by CULEAINBY s.herg tea cael Wiad does was $ 129,378 148, 439 167, 966 276, 006 
26 Hand kerehietsstesn ein cee tao ac eee $ 74.00%, 071 355, 842 330,531 407,433 
27 Quilts: etes, not Coloured socc. assis... <a.taevee $ 78,991 52,432 50, 884 85,360 
28 | Sheets and pillow-cases, not coloured...... $ 236, 677 168, 636 138, 495 169, 432 
29 howels Of COttCOn dan ato eek can oneness $ 207,523 196, 834 236, 030 259, 562 
Lotalss Cotton! aceern pir Ee cocker $ G59 Loo 6, 211, 060 8,373,034! 10,246,727 
1 Totals include other items not specified, 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year 
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United States. 


RS | eee sy teeeciaieetasseaesioeme | neenyenueme-euriteianesereenssie fcneeesianeme=natueecaeneen 


a MM ae. asl. eee eee ee 


WS oS Se eee ee eee Cee ee eS eee eee ae a ee 
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All Countries. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
212,296 255, 083 212,175 258,340 
142,374 136, 810 153,014 199,170 
260, 453 234,344 247,591 125, 882 
995, 281 732,023 849, 932 506,354 
158, 748 1, 221,441 2,995,719 1,337, 856 

9,431 65,573 149, 983 48, 463 

1,470,864 1,121,670 1,395, 607 1,202,552 

90,363 53,742 44,027 62,542 

1,680,618 2,422,081 1,762, 187 2,063,875 
448, 353 382,957 458,501 531,031 

2,226,432 1,266, 617 1,260,917 1,416,524 
200, 640 99,954 95, 255 114, 434 
700,500 380,316 634,342} 1,101,363 

24,563,470) 15,438,634] 19,841,877] 19,957,477 
93,035,016] 94,705,651] 132,456,924 138,025, 066 

7,802,044 7,448,536] 14,343,617 18,111,446 

7, 867, 247 6,201,677 6,996, 747 5,290, 802 
242,725 166,947 247,777 301,397 
360, 608 335, 383 575,447 477,143 
106,906 103,765 188,062 157,945 
373,481 327,221 377, 838 545,967 
189, 819 140, 109 161,029 215, 139 

1,979,673 1, 833, 526 581,695 513,002 

1,386, 888 1,292,739 458, 482 391,875 
557,057 505, 087 593, 152 498,529 
345, 669 310, 113 334,573 246,478 
721,985 889,319 1,188, 155 1,381, 788 
331,000 390, 434 501,349 604,025 

- - 1,496, 724 1,336, 432 
- - 797,437 709,406 

4,174,815 4,179,150 5,060, 632 4,858, 622 

2,514, 930 2,412,974 2,603, 065 2,521,976 

5,301,595 4,125,924 5,773, 148 5,297, 703 

1, 236, 298 987,690 1,673,368 1,565,676 
230,547 193, 872 222, 832 364, 288 
111,571 83, 432 90,127 151, 829 

2,072, 255 1,600,545 1,949,365 1, 822,349 

1,048, 849 842,411 1,100,611 1,025,520 

3,504, 121 2,263,729 2,332,401 2,517,800 

2,375, 951 1,518, 459 1,576,135 1,586, 190 

4,670,079 3,430, 866 4,015, 833 4,217,379 

2,022,215 1,876,968 2,183,044 2,380, 295 
743, 108 462,285 746,931 897,596 
444,563 273,101 415,774 494,136 
557,381 500,310 576,057 528, 928 
450, 232 381,361 405,174 454,599 

8,301, 634 6,032,645 7,614,333 8,101,475 
667,348 571,358 708, 839 718, 605 
604, 724 486, 700 574, 815 665, 048 

1,571,118 1,041,061 975,905 1,121, 838 
316, 867 292,721 246, 285 328,016 
565, 488 568,914 477, 262 513, 180 
137,018 102,936 102,474 147,304 
287, 939 213, 668 183, 216 245,141 
345,461 255,793 273, 892 308, 756 

23,942,066! 19,845,323! 28, 609,485 33,514,397 


566 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Ill. Fibres and Textiles—continued. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute— 

1 | Hemp, dressed or UNGTESSEG: acto cine sieee cwt. - - 350 224 
$ - - 4,104 711 
2 Other rawrilax, ClC..caes.aee.. 1.6 cee ee $ 5,221 8,621 7,670 13,131 
3 Yarns, ete., for weaving or elas wire. lb.. 1,228,230 1,042,626 2,115,820) 2,269,503 
$ 174,708 138, 732 240, 209 284,816 
4| Linen threads fOr SCWANL wee. <.. ~eiseie irene lb. 2105834 190,797 273,679 248,172 
$ 223,519 185, 136 264, 742 231,458 
bul eOther yarn. bhread, etc: as... ..--thne anes $ 170, 8493 142, 8003 167, 0248 174,456 
6 | Fabrics, in web, except towelling?......... lb. ~ - 1,332,124 1,203,308 
$ = = 729, 824 678,115 

q RADMICS AX arvana eer etek bleh ee $ 474,996 453,787 - - 
Sc los abrics jute, «woveniyes 41 ass.o. «> + ctueee cere ore yd. 6,077,698] 4,866,728 5,750, 887 5,509,516 
$ 484,528 370,652 416,720 451,176 
9 een fADTICS Ea... < «50 aegis «sie ce ee eben $ 476,192 353,305 313, 639 352,210 
10 3 28 Pas Re ote NERS, wOaRE 0 Beene oP Rekel NORE $ 20,393 7,059 1,057 5,817 
11 Handkerchiefs Posios CAR EEE Ee i) SEE $ 327,519 317,630 426,077 436,430 
195} wilouscholdvlinen<.... 4000 messes alee ae $ 712,907 722,889 878,060 967, 202 
ane Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jute!....... $ 3,316, 1293} 2,880,1273] 3,551,251 3, 754, $09 
ie NG y eeeee. Te ehe ws LL eee oee |) eae ee 

13 | Raw, singles, not degummed.............. ie - = - - 
14ilisYamsandsthread-s juss. .c68se0 « tei eee $ 71,749 51,384 86,288 86,034 

15,)\ ePabrics-untinished. tees sep si eae serio yd. = = = = 

Piece Goods— 
16 Woventabnrics MrOlmanesesir oc cbis oe claves yd. 53,647 21,426 18, 268 21,309 
$ 53,668 23,785 24,644 32,106 
17 Velvetsand plusheses. aan... oa orien yd 56, 734 15,614 14,656 24, 203 
$ 53,104 16, 286 16,043 20,889 
18 RIDDONS)...h os beh eek ces s.. eeee $ 9,659 5,486 4,044 Re Ob 
19 Habricssfonmneckties sem. asc dares $ 21,686 28,307 15,612 34,340 
Totals,-Piece' Goodslie..2...e.0. cere « $ 138,661 75, 594 73,743 102,437 
20 ASIAING nor areas ets ramsieet ets ie so aleve. ae ee | 124, 450 83,538 84,267 108,777 
ae Oc ALS SS ilictneee nary Sere Fase cco a cree $ 383,541 237,660 278,639 328, 963 
ool— ee es 
21 | Raw, hair of the camel, etc...........4....+ lb. 4,883,517} 4,039,108] 7,816,531} 4,824,587 
$ Inova s040 922,808 1,903,520 1,139 ,922 
22 Worstedstopss11.0.7). sumeieek fine techs crete lb. 5,786,067 6,105,381 9,143,174 7,269,135 
$ 2,036,430 Zo volo 4,050,468 3,168,297 
23 INOS otety ee ceetots.cs Cuem otis «Bs cateack aaetes lb. 158, 208 766,070 942,606 580, 854 
$ 50, 686 254,048 346, 114 265,684 
24 SYGATNS:, Saree neronve oe nPSENe cates AT Apo eee lb. 3,364, 883 2,901. 586 4,334,871 2,936, 672 
$ 2,452,633)  2,077.335) 3,212,535) 2,317,695 
Piece Goods— 

25 Fabrics; tosberinisheduse a... saad sete lb. 558,413 676,050 TAR 52 1,304,232 
$ 559, 127 636, 388 1,157,938 1,375, 542 

26 Mlannels. tna oa scoters tam ob ic1aee ae lb. 103,339 149,796 336,947 426,117 
$ 103,013 136,601 250,003 310,278 

27 Lustres, Italian linings.......... pe ha lb. 64,764 47,161 60,764 59,392 
$ 79,578 50, 566 64, 600 67,256 
28 Overcoatings:s..o8 a trcn crete a oe char acer lb. 310,856 164, 324 94,074 171,730 
$ 255,801 146, 802 85, 696 160,278 

29 TWO GOS sectys te sicces stent atthe ome tate wtaee lb. 639,470 472,759 972,272 1,300,831 
$ 621,767 463,071 901,528 1,194,655 
30 Worsteds, serges, coatings............... lb. 3,364,428] 2,202,554 2,055,963 DESPA RAL 
$ 3,870,563} 2,549,643] 2,542,081} 2,985,839 
MotalssPieceGoods!...45) ssccasine oe $ 6,613,424] 5,124,228) 7,288,399] 8,304,562 

Sia|, .Carpetsand rues)... 4. a.aee een ie Sol 18% 593,475 209, 674 412,615 553,493 
$ 288, 926 90,708 155,321 184,245 

Apparel— 

32 Socks and stockings...........0s0-86 doz. pr. 179,461 99,939 87,233 84,839 
$. | (Bian (68 391,022 340,516 340,617 

33 Underwear viknittedsn. msg04.: taxean Voor $ 215, 834 197,595 180,509 173, 203 
34 Women’s and children’s outer garments. $ 84,218 68,970 92,729 99,105 
Tovalss Apparels tascccscdect eee $ 1,586,750 1,049,784 982,733 1,132,444 

1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 New classification in 1934. 3 Revised since 


the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 567 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 
16,247 6, 621 4,304 2,985 18,348 15,810 23, 498 19,166 1 
73.416 37’ 861 23378 29’ 631 81,324 64.655 82) 457 76,966 
78.448 46.150 51,237 93.475 90.477 60,748 63,981 125'454| 2 
166005 701 7,531 3,096] 1,433/444| 1,052/456| 2.132614] 2,086'377| 3 
20/019 191 11326 646), 200/853} 1401456] 243’ 7111 agg'g45 
4816 1,114 11884 2,207] 224:719|  193/768| 276,081]  -250'4551 4 
4553 11143 2" 285 2'625| 239308 187,439| 267.5951 934164 
39, 1813 13,5143 10,2303 16,972] 137,290} 171,245°} —199,1785| 20540015 
2 3 3435 11254 is -| 1,347,703] 1,219'845| 6 
i q 4° 456 11,976 e -| ~ 743/500] 696/498 
9,709 2,403 3 4 518,171| 479.990 d ghee 
860,679} 408,631] 445,609] 346,670) 70,817,875} 60,866,988] 72,331,707| 75,518,443 8 
45,483 17956 23'997 17,239] 2/928'288| 2°113'542| 3'084’921] —3'255'839 
47463 39’ 625 27, 6913 48,469 "581/550 465.306}  369'056| 4366311 9 
127/334 58.211 56, 360 72,995] 166/239 78.916 73.096] 103'376| 10 
11844 932 872 2'440|  438.782| 400,842] «5131210 «51479301 44 
25° 817 10, 106 4,947 5,330]  1,242697| 1,022,780] 1,030°331| 1,144’462| 42 
918,866%|  460,027%  427,22231 516,838) 7,716,820%| 5,865,8965| 7,310,070 7,811,445 
2,043,912} 2,250,277] 2,411,960} 2,586,181] 2,539,133} 2,572,949] 2,505,200 2,602,693] 13 
5,224,090] 4,035,919 41327,621| 3,655,014] 6,499'154| 4,783'327| 4.534'189| 3'837'406 
144° 168 62.064 74’ 415 65.4891 242550; 122903 181/712 183/420] 14 
2'794 et 599 491] 408.537 51.454 41.505 76,783] 15 
2/083 a 602 360 96.872 11,471 9060] 15/094 
852,504] 283,048] 251,088] 210,379 4,161,640] 1,123,367 $64,609 736,771 46 
749'183} 210'453 197.721 179058] 1,851/161| °478'884| —-385'355| 380845 
18° 039 13/292 21,108] 226.512] 925503] 596,109] 698.585] 692° 5071 47 
26'974 16,902 27,129] 292'949| 796,604} —-550/870/ 664,161] 646'731 
82931 34'083 21/438 32°150| 261.9241 104050 61.686 66.837| 18 
155,657/ 117,836| 144,065 180,184! 1,009,724) 732's84/ —-762'640/ —«790'197/ 19 
1,051,265] 421,400 428,024} 730,305], 4,060,391] 1,926,993] 1,981,104] 1,984,432 
1,037,326] 517,205] 522,136] 521,641] 1,749,586| 854,582 778,095] 810,927 20 
7,569,868] 5,065,905] 5,371,147| 4,990,911] 12,903,962] 7,829,712| 7,585,217| 6,915,313 
1,356,525 67,055 2,011 1,042) 9,624,484] 8,355,731| 17,215,256 12,012.265| at 
244.959 10,712 701 869] 212627261] 1/553,328] _ 3.747'155| 2'765.991 
14/218 3" 745 hf 1,012) 7/208/244| 71231491] 10’719,961] 8,459’8771 22 
7,083 1/662 i 704, 2/725/529| 2'602/164| 4'349'508| 3.845" 200 
707 979 B 215] '161,156} 775/588} 1/211/721| —630°471| 28 
471 1,228 ih 114 52,555| 256,538} 406.1581  278'665 
60, 695 56,995 12,371 4,614] 3,536,017} 3,011,734 4,370'779| 2,956°781| 24 
63.590 48'013 15,021 7,784]| 2,642,966] 2/193°754} 3'273/695} 2'368'962 
2 129 & J 848,954,  846,841/ 1,168,932] 1,329,555| 25 
4 261 a t 360,603} 785/808] 1,203'979|  1.401'720 
379 244 107 30] 115,654) - 156,315} 339/165} 426’369| 26 
714 395 359 76 116,673}  144°1421  253'032/ 311637 
61 : 51 61 65,250 47°14 60.815 59.573 27 
93 A 119 107 80451 50.611 64.719 67.595 
521 16 509 245]  467/090/ «185.501 99/3041 180/243] 28 
901 20 904 58s] 402/048] «165,428 97.038] 193.757 
2,877 92 1, 100 1.7191  763°782|  483°728| 984'215| 1311757] 29 
4849 262 2'374 4,259]  759'160| 477,079; 921.27] 1'214'775 
6.577 2,142 5.976 2992)  4,052'062| 2,529'948| 2,118'048| 2'356'908| 30 
20658 5940 16,100 814731, 4'666,859| 2'895'502| 2'644'730| 310607219 
194,673 50,364 92, 708 96,752] 8,882,920] 5,929,652] 7,703,269| 8,680,536 
33, 193 14,929 29, 433 23,784 1,089,974} 628,895| 1,052,020| 1,312,098| 31 
29’ 890 8'376 12'171 11,064] 617/253}  286,662| 481.212| - 575/079 
774 176 57 89 183,298| 102,641 88, 860 85,9111 32 
4,303 969 343 499) 758,510/  403,778| 349,705] —-348'323 
1'379 730 447 877] 234°749| 210/889] 195.463 178'648| 33 
1191572 69,743 71,068 69,525]  240°512| 172244 191'933|  195'930| 34 
213,877| 104.7831  103,450| 100,079] 1,926,233| 1,238,230/ 1,167,800; 1,316,948 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Ili. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Wool—concluded. 
Die eBlankets SoA. x; teens a acec cee lb. 285,420 159, 202 160, 680 396, 463 
$ 149,587 78,923 74,324 185,379 
Op} REGIE, _DLESSEG Her .o.s.:0. yet dees woe stereo ts lb. 13, 983 10, 456 5,664 12,891 
$ 16,508 10,805 5,099 13,785 
‘Lotals# Wool! 2eae. beh os. octets $ 14,710,046] 11,855,783) 18,084,105] 16,875.396 
Artificial Silk (Rayon)— 
Rovings, yarns, warps, etc................ lb. 229,710 106,181 365, 868 411,465 
$ 240,217 83 , 687 314,442 317,744 
4 Woven fabrics, except ribbons............. lb. 1,131,861 932,534 898,818 736,314 
$ 1,664, 264 1,201,018 1,035, 267 809 , 082 
Totals, Artificial Silk!. .....75.22.. $ 2,012,769 1,355,141 1,411,276 1,204, 626 
Other Fibres— 
5 Manila v2 dete. ks + teeta de «econ cwt. - - - 664 
- - - i375 
6 Sisal. istle’and: tampico! 40 foo ewt. 131 239 9,208 14,665 
$ 2.099 3,377 36,139 47,271 
ae) PE DINGer WWINO dc. 500s dette bs on. ee ee cwt. 26,396 37,388 72,536 79,241 
226,640 239,713 476,881 534,084 
Totals; Other Pibres!,.... 6 «cise $ 273,591 290,085 559, 829]. 657,477 
Coated Textiles— 
8 | Cotton fabrics, coated, rubberized, etc.... $ 199,962 152,312 185,968 199,612 
Onl £Oil cloths yallakinds.seeee uae lb. 1,272,170 964,373 824,351 1,688,581 
$ 216,654 140, 413 94,810 165,975 
Totals, Coated Textiles!............ $ 473,793 394,873 390, 1492 521,483 
Mixed Textile Products— ; 
10 Rags, wastes, ete... tierce oo. Higa an $ 138,915 105, 623 141,672 218,038 
11 | Fishing lines, nets, twines, etc............. $ 566, 037 635, 897 809,713 962,024 
12 | ~T'wine and cordage, 7.0.p. 0. ...... 0s. 0eeee lb. 1,236,986 1,534,733] 1,479,6742 1,645,418 
$ 126,382 148,251 134, 2962 145,348 
13 | Embroideries, lace, etc., n.0.p............. 375,027 269, 934 219,772 336,031 
14 | Garments, knitted, n.o.p. (incl. underwear) $ 659,565 524,068 463,310 557,255 
15 | Gloves, knitted or fabric.................. 220,445 112,621 100,874 135,507 
16\| Hat shapes, crowns, etc.:.<......06c.00..: $ 70, 803 37,848 1,219 330 
U7) GH ats, feltt. Ieee oo eco tee ee $ 203 , 247 130, 284 152,895 178,522 
18))|, #Hats, Caps, OtC., n-0-Dn..... settee: $ 108,013 70,685 67,379 35,340 
197) a Braidsvetesforthatere: otek o.. ce eee $ 9,081 884 2,292 2,797 
20 | Surgical dressings, etc..............ccc0ee $ 167,053 146, 632 176,078 138,424 
Totals, Mixed Textiles!............. $ 3,462, 7062} 2,800,3392] 2,865,1852) 3,469,598 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!....... $ 30,549,9377| 25,580,195) 35,123,319] 36,537,696 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured or Partially Mfd.— 
21 Kogs, poles,tposts, tiesh:. 285... .. seat. - 12 - - - 
Lumber and Timber— 
22 Chestuntise ..2. 20 S2..k. . ee M ft - - - - 
$ = bY 5 a 
23 Guin woods. 4.,.3.0 Se 2hs.2. 3 ee ee M ft - - - ~ 
24 Oak waecget ts. cca wee es ee ee M ft - - 2 
$ - 927 o 313 
25 Pitchipineacs,& +. stasis ss reece M ft - - - - 
$ uF ie ee = 
26 NVollowpoplanceuincee cries dn tee M Ms - ~ - - 
27 Walnat®. eye c ees wee... See eee M ft - = = = 
$ - 44 ~ ~ 
Totals, Lumber and Timber!....... $ 3,096 6,026 1,550 3,017 
28 Veneers ite, ani. ct iet ck Gla cotoe omen $ 6,154 3,409 3,656 6,276 
Totals, Wood, Unmfd., etc.!......... $ 10,701 11,650 16,026 10, 264 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 2Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued, 
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United States. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
8,908 2,808 2,214 2,072 
6,916 2,001 2,263 2,446 

13,148 5,315 5,151 9,615 
20,045 8,007 7,982 12,346 
847,084 266,311 259,064 261,075 
54,120 21,448 23,712 128, 868 
50,099 25,809 32,680 108,841 

191,280 57,163 76,481 85,275 

387,347 108, 136 161,206 188, 816 

637, 788 217,342 302,854 419,979 

31,051 58,721 75,835 48,977 
152,946 230;681 268,998 187,025 
412,265 655,210 373,090 152,740 

1,602,403 1,797,637 1,301,563 518,714 
1,589 56,144 14 400 
18, 162 383,410 80 2,950 
1,883,041 2,479,002 1,646,029 804, 028) 

543 , 453 355, 838 392,784 301,539) 

273,557 115,707 64,546 79,083 

63,970 29,648 17,972 20,211 

881,588 566,098 573,906 427,131 

961,024 650, 187 1,102,721 1,209,191 

326,627 233 , 002 283,141 274,315) 

496, 290 240,720 337, 2122 300,28 

68,094 38,121 61,9512 43 ,974 
59,970 35,113 31,469 29,581 
142,686 66,429 42,449 44,663 
15,585 3,821 2,280 4,338 
6,098 2,441 500 1,516 

111, 152 50,546 59,144 81,946 

319, 218 141,315 157,953 130, 298 

233,735 152,631 75, 878 98,146 

227,871 134,052 55,531 31,907 

4,381,0172} 2,603,1792 3,009, 7982 3,154,174 
30,944,027] 22,479,022 28,553,731] 30,562,261 

536, 226 308, 020 589, 288 731, 548 
3,390 688 557 660 

180, 122 33,275 24,936 33, 703 
9,339 3,136 2,945 3, 831 

353, 691 99, 700 125,346 149,609 

20, 202 10, 192 13 , 6592 15,418 

1,044, 673 483,534 664, 9812 688,916 
4,787 2,653 2,649 3,798 

135,061 74,278 86, 806 129,143 
4,013 1,218 9662 1,435 

161,929 44,643 49,0842 76,032 
4,745 2,694 3, 6992 2,841 

357,752 193,541 258,0912 226,274 

3,489, 893 1,429,639 2,051,059 2,376,311 

765,422 231,597 231,484 281,707 

5,610, 189 2,376, 236 3,086, 108 3,701,915 


All Countries. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1935 
296,039 162,181 163,266 398, 926 
157,913 81,011 76,916 188,064 
119/794 79, 892 34' 895 41,637 
106.141 61,426 31,554 42,515 

19,597,697] 14,314,665] 21,920,847} 20,301,393 

1,501,739 958,047| 2,082,202 965,341 
927,742 540,169] 1.323" 789 662,553 

2,482,722| 1,190,648] 11 109/677 934° 120 

3,375,691] 1,573,299} 11371°340] 1, 159'429 

5,045,161] 2,447,377] 3,003,250} 2, 141,239 

48,030 73,524 126,119 134,334 
230,034 282544 440,248 464.907 
421,797 679, 826 573,538 290,245 

1,646,650| 1,869,102] 1,938°887 972,958 
220,981 252,649 201,470 196,904 

1,521,773} 1,445,810] 1,163,819] 1,244'504 

3,654,231] 3,792,370/ 3,786,972| 2,980,848 
750,946 511,468 581,174 505,614 

1,553,102] 1,109,678 890,784] 1, 768.278 
281,284 170,425 113365 186,433 

1,365,237 969, 896 972,177 957,784 

1,289,847] 923,721] 1,474,559] 1,695,574 
968, 866 916,706] 1,188,091] 1.369.252 

2,115,387] 1,775,0052] 1,978,3602| 2.027'431 
227,513} 180.1852} 210,2192 196,714 
825,495 487,017 392,025 522.810 

1,238,780 812,303 591.861 691.707 
346.767 199,974 191.986 280,042 
295,466 114) 483 19.533 3/895 
589.445 296,209 307,226 347,807 
807,052 484550 357,961 245, 806 
564,907 321 671 213/255 339.472 
397,345 287,411 233,371 173,120 

11,019,4252/ 7,119.4812]  7,156,6292| 8,133,645 
83,879,362| 61,214,824] 79,372,470| 81,798,280 
553,255 308,049 589,474 735,030 
3,390 688 557 660 
180.122 33,275 24,936 33,703 

9. 3,136 2'945 3/831 
354.076 99, 700 125,346 149° 609 
20,388 10,256 13,7112 15,468 
1,058,479 490,225] 670, 2672 694,949 
4, 2 653 2,649 3,798 
135,061 74.278 86, 806 129/143 
4'013 1,218 9662 1.435 
161.929 44,643 49,0842 76,032 
4.745 2° 694 3/6992 2° 841 
357,752 1931585} 258.0912 226,274 
3,510,462] 1,452,222| 2,071,345] 2,407,248 
775,958 250,536 273,425 323, 796 
5,755,866| 2,440,516] 3,172,625] 3,829,144 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
— ee ee eee 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—conc. 
Wood, Manufactured— 
Cooperage— 
1 StavesHovoaks, osu. scm cavnc co eater ons M - 1 ~ 
$ - 122 - 
Totals, Cooperagels. .o6.00- seks een ' $ 80 186 135 
Cork Manufactures— —— | [mm ])cccxe 
2 Corks oe pate ise cnn Pee eeio a lb. 25,797 51,485 84,347 45,474 
$ 13,670 27,873 35,207 23, 174 
Totals, Cork Manufactures!........... $ 20,900 56, 236 61,864 59, 748 
3 | Turned and carved wood...............0- $ 41, 688 5,791 5,574 6, 508 
4>|" sWood-pulpts cus. ao. Sen ei. dss See tees cwt. - - - = 
$ <a ome et, as 
B,D OOTS Sy coadecoe esac ae ete $ ~ 397 = - 
6 | Fibre, kartavert, and manufactures of..... $ |. 987 2,673 5, 252 1,937 
WoL urniture cases rc SS MM ets SIR ore $ 168, 505 83 , 874 75,504 99,180 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!.......... $ 305, 671 253, 685 215, 885 235,417 
Totals, Wood and Wood Products!.... $ 316,372 265,335 231,911 245, 681 
Paper— 
Paper and pulp) boardsts.225.¢..: shee com + $ 36, 727 38,022 29,782 30,838 
Printing Papers— 
9 Book paper for magazines..............- lb. 25,617 127,866 93,218 5,813 
$ 1,572 5,660 onde 317 
10 eh and printing paper, not coated,\ lb. 1,657,499] 1,949,800} 2,019, 4742 1,582,135 
OnD SOs ROIS EL i RE BN oe 136,054 142,996 139, 532 110,131 
i Burtyeasonead DAPCE Bars fv. MRRE Pw lb. 57,911 207,510 136,371 105, 487 
$ 9,804 25,153 17,369 13, 962 
Totals, Printing Papers’... casa ene - $ 185, 580 204, 764 177,379 148,777 
12 | Wrapping and packing paper............... $ 111,766 143, 431 145, 505 109, 253 
13 | Writing paper and stationery, 7.0.p........ $ 68, 727 59, 884 55,724 57, 630 
14x} Ean velopesa- sds. = Sars ete os x estan Bees M 5,276 5,972 5,614 6,301 
$ 15, 933 16, 249 12,217 13,327 
153), aWall-papers ate... 08 eh... Aa See lb. 375,251 247,382 267,774 253,366 
$ 48,860 32,072 40,869 44,197 
16 | Paper boxes and containers..............+- $ 15,156 20,724 22,761 26,544 
17.4 Raper bags ‘and sacks. y.cg5 6... ste ates - $ 80,545 61,891 57,537 46,546 
18.\- «Cigarette paper): ek 22 b+: sie ee « $ 72,037 101,984 138,544 114, 829 
19} Paper matrix for printing:2:..... 2.22.4 <.4)-. $ 6,774 8, 987 9,614 6,579 
TotalssPaper!: ere tae: on cate Baek $ 1,180,763} 1,153,052} 1,067,682} 1,010,268 
Books and Printed Matter— 
20.) eMusic; printedee ee . WAR aoc Ses O44 $ 41,905 37, 241 32, 823 40,014 
21 Newspapers and magazines...............+ $ 77,778 124,532 198, 889 254,397 
22 | Photographs, chromos, engravings, prints. $ 53, 905 29,170 37, 238 49,526 
23 | Advertising printed matter...-........0++- $ 159,187 147,992 191,538 140,476 
24 | Bank notes, bonds, cheques, etc........... $ 40,131 39,491 35,104 35,566 
25 | Pictorial postcards, greeting cards, etc.... $ 43, 694 66, 855 47,775 51,565 
26 | Labels, tags, tickets, etc...............6.. $ 37,162 31,939 25,195 25,539 
228\) peibles, hymmnabooks ete sai. see eee $ 191,697 122,585} — 108,925 115,759 
28.(0"Lext DOOKSA setae Rites Gatien 2 peste er enh $ 559,059 443 ,345 388, 416 404, 685 
Totals, Books and Printed Matter!... $ 2,330,989] 1,979,843 1,944,312] 1,995,836 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper! $ 3,828,124] 3,398,230) 3,243,905] 3,251,785 
V. Iron and Its Products. 
29% Tron Ore? Neds D, 24.03 «MRE sees ee wee ton - - - 33 
: $ - = - 424 
Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets— 
SOs Pig Ironk eae Ae... c.. eeobe nes aaah oe 2. con 4,350 3,568 2,624 6,792 
rs $ 70, 083 51, 430 38,276 96,116 
31 Ferro-silicon and ferro-manganese......... cwt. |. 8,375 3,118 vie 976 
$ 14,716 9,944 17,445 40, 453 
Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets! $ 136, 482 87,448 77,169 152,154 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 


1932. 


3, 130 
151,551 


406, 611 


67,844 
83,715 


United States. 


1933. 


2, 62¢ 
77,642 


223,900 


40, 253 
34,530 


1934, 


7,711 
473,678 


563,589 


14,725 
16,583 


1935. 


1935. 


5,353 
156, 121 


243, 211 


205, 244 
104, 260 


TR SS Ee ee ES eS eee ee ee 


372, 650 


188,511 


178, 255 


468,477 


193,003 
324, 684 
672,548 
139, 823 
197,991 
698, 863 


3,965, 678 
9,575, 867 


113,798 
251, 684 
401,290 

12,209 
140,522 
235,057 


2,009, 027 
4,385, 263 


155, 283 
75,713 
115,710 

2,056 
122, 606 
272,303 


1,994, 217 
5,080,325 


5, 752, 433 


231,295 


176,640 
487,969 


2,736,176} 


6,565,320 


1,250,909 


1,196, 840 
305,398 


474,248 
133,374 


1, 214, 218 
292,305 


392,990 


2,531, 439 
99,042 
1,739,818 
102, 129 
665, 426 


117,322} - 


421,939 


29, 232 
1,622 
2,095, 853 
129, 784 
1,027,444 
164, 789 


468,380 


241,247 


718, 628 


633, 210 


407,266 


634, 855 


526,524 
82,717 
38,768 

114, 878 

1,047,410 
95, 788 

649, 765 

179,771 
19, 983 

113, 634 


6,403,568 


373,476 
54,562 
27,113 
70,042 

435,006 
53,651 

454,387 
41,417 
24,051 

103, 439 


4,002,399 


466,701 


3,456, 692 


268,381 
3,689,115 
480,555 
1,217,027 
499 , 952 
304, 661 
144,806 
150, 667 
603, 534 


186, 486 
2,718,670 
269, 783 
804,072 
414, 201 
187,278 
91,949 
139, 650 
525, 248 


173,572 
2,498, 484 
193,341 
649, 217 
408, 494 
198, 125 
67,494 
122, 448 
462, 469 


806, 408 


5, 600,024 


240,476 
2,833,114 
267,952 
995, 239 
511,871 
329, 450 


102,827] - 


338,311 
954, 198 


9,619, 969 


6,716,940 


6,010,010 


6,593,535 


9,034,343 


25,599, 404 


15,104, 602 


14,547, 027 


21,199, 687 


544,909 
1,213,794 


3,309 
56, 862 
4,821 
31,911 


58,396 
143,311 


732 
14,244 
5,797 
61, 782 


176,369 
344, 682 


645 
12,732 
4,177 
126, 966 


1,060, 8438 
1,975,532 


8,062 
120, 209 
39, 162 
285, 608 


357,071 


130, 861 


298, 935 


857, 459 


571 


S22 he 


29 


30 
31 


All Countries. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 
3,130 2,628 Wotl2 
151,551 77, 642 473, 800 
408, 154 226,218 563, 848 
317, 268 265,051 229,453 
218, 695 145,969 113, 878 
648, 530 500,072 407, 285 
253 , 877 121,945 163,576 
328,924 251,684 NOnLLS 
681,308 401,290 115,710 
140,210} © 12,606 2,056 
200, 184 147,089 130, 149 
1,006, 876 387,914 435, 482 
ASSSORT TO! Heedbinvo4| “leo O007 
10,595, 641 5,157,750 5, 743,192 
1,305,059 518,410 431,658 
75,969 261, 240 2,624,657 
3,650 11,708 102, 753 
6,077,447 6,437,358 3, 826,582 
443 , 185 377,440 247,090 
1, 734, 881 1,918, 622 Lot, 472 
358, 153 361, 839 184,905 
960, 700 897,641 657,540 
825,955 665,972 741,377 
180, 267 138, 488 188,390 
51,505 39,023 31,980 
147,478 98 , 823 66,323 
15195327 770,898 723,403 
157, 851 98,136 98, 625 
686, 790 490, 243 321, 663 
260, 467 LOS sd 101,179 
595, 874 550, 863 414,161 
120,994 112, 843 113,425 
8,825,141) 6,179,897) 5,242,168 
314,410 227, 830 209, 969 
3,779,540 2,855,559 2,704, 837 
585, 387 315, 664 243, 636 
1,421,352 991,103 869,556 
551,996 464,110 452,968 
410,861 315,037 280,971 
194,738 133,545 104,574 
480, 762 361,043 329,560 
1, 237, 836 1,045,065 944,508 
12,609,325 9,168,487 8,372,627 
32,030,107) 20,506,134) 19,357,987 
802,163 66,514 205,811 
1, 698, 983 180,911 402,034 
8,039 4,786 3, 286 
132,510 70,729 51,242 
18, 264 11,626 7,636 
64,525 89,459 166,416 
606, 093 304,480 445,326 


3 Figures differ from those shown in the 1934-85 Year Book by the amount of straw pulp formerly 
included in this item. 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 
No. Item. - 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
DPScran Iron Or steel <3. sunanewons Clame rahe ton 70 - 5 32 
$ 163 - 75 80 
Castings and Forgings— 
2 | Axles, parts and blanks................... $ 11, 448 7,508 7, 535 14, 844 
3 | Wheel tires, locomotive and car........... cwt. 30,777 54,976 41,277 71,561 
$ 147,362 256,701 194, 696 333,339 
Totals, Castings and Forgings!...... $ 202, 903 294,021 225,185 421,706 
Rolling-mill Products— 
aos Dane-and Hoops <.4toapade sie eee ae $ 65,211 85,465 178,553 208,511 
5 Feat WAY Cl Bsc. leotenante ne dan ee ton 21 2,280 41 55 
$ 817 91,420 1,480 1,882 
G3}, Other barsrand railav.eeede eee ee cwt. 78,090 53,900 68,078 83,575 
$ 431,981 310, 639 387, 852 527,215 
Plates and Sheets— 
7 PIRCOR GE Ao Va. LS Oe  actonte tke ewt. 514,612 203 , 046 110,015 100, 826 
$ 980, 286 410,372 230,046 204,278 
8 Sheets; galvanized cay. ads. ue: vce ake cwt. 171,334 242,248 62,9152 101,320 
$ 541,398 724,026 202, 0542 325, 828 
9 Sheets for galvanizing.................-. cwt. 149,716 184,211 263, 705 240,380 
$ 304, 697 377,592 593,381 596, 088 
10 Shects fortithing.s... 0... helsedeate es cewt. ~ 33 38,910 178,190 
$ - 101 117,898 538, 163 
11 Sheets, .Obnore. 5c aonses ts ian s haa eee cwt. 179,411 278, 812 254,7712 293,528 
‘ $ 456, 940 745,954 674, 2312 814, 402 
12 PL IO-PIAES Scecs oangas eho eek thee oaee cewt. 806, 008 782,602} 1,663,436} 1,594,349 
$ 3,073,057| 3,106,402] 7,347,131) 7,350,346 
13 Skelp fox, piper. «icine aaa re eke eeee ewt. 46,495 49,573 ~ 16,402 10,941 
$ 120,360 133,734 43 , 602 23,074 
42) tRods. + Fase ose nee se. heme nee ewt. 11,200 38,094 3,472 - 
$ 15, 208 53,466 4,951 - 
16) iStrochiraliron..cr.-eyene sa sss dteza teed: $ 345,731 259,477 217,858 310,094 
Totals, Rolling-mill Products!...... $ 6,335,686] 6,298,648} 9,999,037) 10,899,881 
Tubes, Pipe and Fittings— 
46") boiler teste hhcc cee a. Ce ae eee $ 80,745 155,773 135, 741 170,191 
177 h jCastivad ping,c0 6. ee ett es Cotes ton 2,595 790 1G 169 
: , $ 77, 646 25,598 ln hoe 5,579 
IST’ Wine Bttings mates cee et ee $ 1,446 3,707 1,799 533 
i Totals, Tubes, Pipe and Fittings!... $ 266,221 345, 112 293,575 310,584 
ire— a kar | Si Neem arene el | ae oa | ae 
AO" Barbed fence to... cece eee eee cwt. 2,218 5,807 10,066 7,012 
$ 10,382 28,578 44,764 36,972 
20 | Woven or welded wire fencing............. $ 59,530 18,039 23,295 40, 604 
211 Steel wire for Tops 2c tees a wee ewt. 82,400 40,727 67,594 106,591 
: : $ 532, 480 260, 639 431, 282 686,380 
22 | Wire, twisted, braided, etc., wire rope.... $ 152,274 57,752 94, 183 111, 616 
oD Ota Wines. Soe pa oka, See $ 793,981 400, 200 652,972 982,810 
We ORBITS GUS, oe rend ote duty ee nace Ge Tee ee $ 81,559 51,950 63,065 106,324 
Engines and Boilers— 
ai 1 Spoilers: And parts....ck- ck eect ee $ 4,051 42,007 2,802 5,804 
25,1 - Engines’ Rirerates. 7: ose. <a oon ee tA No. 12 8 1 9 
: 54,245 19,108 8,512 22,085 
26 | Engines for trucks, gasolene or steam...... No. - Pf. 150 1 
: - 22,703 9,919 185 
27 | Engines, automobile, n.o.p............2+.0% No. - 179 42 102 
; $ 8,667 32,728 15,472 217125 
28 | Engines, diesel, and parts................. No. 64 56 102 166 
$ 159, 765 138,344 186, 242 302,982 
29 | Outboard motors and parts............... No. 1 6 12 10 
¢ $ 90 864 1,404 1,083 
30 | Engines, internal combustion, n.o.p........ No. 63 104 86 444 
: $ 43 , 087 57,958 46, 100 93,974 
31 | Locomotives and parts...................- No. - - - - 
$ = » A és 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!........ $ 317,587 334, 920 304, 476 501,192 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
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1932. 


50, 127 
430,366 


358, 200 
67,732 
296,560 


1935. 


60,558 
435 , 984 


397, 483 
42,064 
175, 718 


1932. 


51,908 
442,347 


369, 718 
98,509 
443 , 922 


67,453 
470,444 


412,339 
113, 625 
509, 057 


267,502 
810,520 


501, 166 
938,926 
93,407 
364, 658 
123,979 
349, 864 
485, 897 
1,642,355 
702, 833 


1,824, 155 


1,396,536 
7,674 
208, 649 
475,985 
1,370,326 


138,947 
304,330 
34,700 
135, 864 
23,575 
52,678 
35,550 
135, 888 
906, 877 
2,694,776 
55,543 
280,309 
1,270,477 


2,298,920 


16, 036 
35, 857 
1,003, 741 


1,827,548 


1, 184,365 
10, 266 
378,547 
540,706 
1,524, 214 


1,128,017 
2,049, 181 
268, 199 
915,409 
273,695 
654,561 
485, 897 


2,257,587 


1,712, 246 
8, 667 
231,578 


599, 849 
2,087,624 


260, 295 
544, 160 
137, 290 
466,310 
263, 955 
648, 766 
213,740 
674,051 
1,227,068 
3,567,175 
1,649,952 
7,631, 123 
1,372,652 
2,431,917 
16,436 
38, 236 
1,379,388 


21,412,574 


397,579 
208 


13,516 
389,110 


200,323 
27 


2,725 
226, 736 


552, 849 

3,403 
106, 967 
402,014 


386, 433 
198 
9,113 
227,269 


2,819 


47,724 
125,010 
178,306 

82,796 
535, 299 
215, 205 


131, 672 
130, 058 
38 
107,770 
99 


172,734 
70,363 
43 

87, 128 
4,790 
440,189 


24,543 
5,364,021 
99 


3,814 
529, 886 
4 


227,009 
134,109 

52 
167,768 


652,723 
17 
166, 236 


6,797,307 


a 


United States. 

1933. 1934. 
52,314 52,427 
335,391 359, 690 
261,742 291, 425 
41,731 37,927 
197, 146 168, 383 
1,091,086] 1,215,591 
701,525 887,031 
2044) 909 
61,986 31,502 
193,331 335,801 
572,921 916,420 
53,733 74,412 
126, 880 163,717 
26,095 34, 0182 
108,547/ 119.3652 
21.734 6, 660 
53,460 14,719 
276,108 18, 427 
1,038,275 66,058 
374.164 619, 8962 
1,198,977] 1,697,9102 
15,084 56, 637 
75,773 262, 824 
458,241 612, 634 
808,180] 1,051,717 
24,407 11,200 
49,785 21.420 
494, 800 438, 239 
5,291,109] 5,670,922 
138,016 110, 945 
33 45 
2,124 2,982 
161,470 130, 699 
512,694 515,070 
42 5 
171 20 
27,224 32,079 
167 1, 468 
1,239 10,875 
5.376 17,711 
135,773 232,721 
61,044 105,468 
31, 634 28, 635 
14 9 
39,446 14,915 
2) 154 9,036 
176,796 588, 156 
21,989 20, 684 
3,814,114] 3,706,151 
51 24 
247, 180 121,790 
573 521 
77,328 71,938 
1,365 1) 481 
391.155 290,345 

1 

1,239 1,915 
4,879,166| 4,948,596 


7,105, 113 


7,210,249 


All Countries. 
1933. 1934. 

61, 135 52,576 
375,550 360, 442 
269, 250 298, 960 

96,707 79,204 
453, 847 363,079 

1,385,514 1,443, 221 
885,527; 1,175,442 
4,581 1,620 
157,815 48,029 
330, 489 442,937 
1,037,148} 1,440,533 
307,520 194,492 
600, 532 409, 254 
272,019 103, 0302 
843, 135 338, 7622 
205,945 270,365 
431,052 608, 100 
276,141 57,337 
1,038,376 183 , 956 
681, 824 905, 1592 
1,986,029] 2,430, 9572 
797; 862| 1,721,472 
3,182,945] 7,614,023 
863, 012 992,542 
1, 272, 266 1,523,062 

67,551 15,148 
111, 683 28,392 
884, 721 733 , 333 

12,431,229) 16,533,843 
320, 149 280,018 
838 222 

28,336 10, 734 
165, 794 134, 798 
890, 868 855, 444 

41,757 11,125 
115, 053 48, 227 

74,814 64,816 

40,894 69, 062 
261,878 442,157 

73,486 114,816 
695,981 923, 493 
117,154 174,690 

73,641 31,538 

23 10 

60, 718 23,671 

2,426 9,186 
199,499 598,075 
21,469 20,726 
3,848, 661 3,721,929 
164 20 
457,475 463,421 
585 534 

80, 046 73,514 
1,476 1,581 

Ba Bee sealtatst 
1,239 1,915 
5,297,109 5,417,082 
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No. _ Item. 


V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 


fe] «Cream separators..ceess cies «les eee ae 

2 | (Otheridairy Machinery... aces ao ce os eas $ 

$| delarvesters... ccs tei e o< . dtaads tae aise $ 

4 | Other harvesting implements............. $ 
Planting and Tillage— 

5 IDrillstand parts... tet ce neces $ 

6 Harrowsjang sparta sae sees ciarierein eects $ 

7 Ploushs and parts: x «.dses- ag - sees $ 

8 Other planting “7.....%. aor. a... sts saan $ 
Seed Separation— 

9 Threshing machine separators and parts. No. 


10 Combined harvester-threshers and parts pe 


11 | Spraying and dusting machines............ 
12 | Traction engines, farm, $1,400 or less...... No. 
13 | Other farm tractors, parts and repairs..... $ 


Totals, Farm Implements and Mach’y! $ 
Hardware and Cutlery— 


14:4)°Cutlery,.s. base: sede oss Agel. ca: « 36 sate $ 
15.) BNeedles and pins: cs. Sa- » cerns sacle ole eerste $ 
164), (Nutsvand) boltsiz.cqsex.g0.0 case mee. +e tee oat 
Mig, MSOECWaitee chs, cfevschecarciele * os einer hyo Ree « 516.9 ogerete $ 
B85 | MOCKS cm oc cesaste dere de «rose tether. Sole etehee $ 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!......... $ 
Machinery (except Agricultural)— 
19 | Cleaners, vacuum, electric...............- ie 
20 || Cleaners; vacuum, hands-e,ccccice we olka $ 
21)| MSewingumachinesseca. .n<t- scot ee oe ein No. 
22 | Sewing-machine parts and attachments.... $ 
23 | Washing machines, domestic...........+-- Ne: 
247| ) Diamond drills and parts:...4 ++. -me-< > o° $ 
25 | Ore crushers, stamp mills, etc...........++ $ 
26u sock drillsst.. cts eu oe sete ees ecient $ 


27.| Well-drilling machinery and equipment.... $ 
28 | Other mining and metallurgical machinery $ 
Office or Business— 


29 ACOING TMACMINGS... ss «shifts ciety +1) aie) oherekere me 
30 Cash registers and parts...........-.5+- $ 
31 fig 0K IE) FGOe ROSOBS CaO B OSs AOU Hic SOE No. 
$ 
32 Typewriter parts.......... egeeeeesiecss $ 
Totals, Office or Business!............... $ 
Printing and Bookbinding— 
33 Printin® presses. -.c:- «ster ees eens 2 heres $ 
34 Typesetting machines.............+.+00% $ 
Totals, Printing .Otc:!. swceraee - 6+ maser $ 
357| (AipicompressOrs., san. a... seis eee oe tare $ 
36.| Coke and gas machinery.................. $ 
37.| Ice-making and refrigerating machinery... $ 
38a § ogeing equipment.) mc.. tikes ster ae ter 
39 | Metal-working machines, 7.0.p..........--. $ 
40 | Paper- and pulp-mill machinery........... $ 
41'| Pumps, power, and-parts.................- $ 
42, | Road machinery (incl. rollers and scrapers) $ 
43 | Rolling-mill machines and rolls........... $ 
44 | Shovels, steam and electric............... $ 
45°| ; Rextilomachineryunian. a. sie eee. = lab $ 
Ga shoe: Machinery. cect cceuisineiesis ct clr $ 


Totals, Machinery (except Agricultural)! $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


108, 605 


403,757 


184 
11,698 
959 


16, 692 
122, 843 


898 


174,001 


64, 653 
26,784 


326 
273,101 
4,803 

* 38,450 
12,205 
15,404 
82 
783,325 
613 


2,599, 929 


United Kingdom. 


—— 


1933. 1934. 1935. 

32 794 1,069 
1,374 34,702 41,451 
27,571 23,771 16, 482 
13,401 13,199 15,052 
211 74 111 

202 65 53 

121 307 371 

920 1,126 3,197 

107 56 a 

- - 38 
2,212 1,860 2,146 

5 1 3 

152 1,384 3,199 
5,443 10,578 26,561 
94,567 131,992 148, 807 
468,927 571, 250 503 , 212 
222,560 232,645 242,208 
2,368 2,661 2,595 
12, 287 12,979 13,082 
954 917 1,025 
4,315 3,723 3,961 
743 , 835 856,619 811,709 
6 757 802 

170 12,955 14, 643 

273 2,392 2,350 
1,719 2,572 3,257 
45,227 59, 128 81,317 
25,701 36, 520 165,181 
1 - 1 

1,175 10 149 
22,215 50, 657 140,330 
241, 880 215,873 156, 505 
54, 885 116, 887 150, 912 
753 1,580 2,644 
65,418 105,897 93,017 
2 1 a 

13 1,569 239 

142 64 149 

8, 742 - 3,594 7,767 
1,963 466 4,741 
15, 438 9,018 13,170 
135, 124 140, 964 185, 963 
327 18 = 
231, 425 197,510 245, 689 
45,914 23,359 55,026 
261,775 185, 703 77,220 
3,511 = 18,690 
= 1,499 1,222 
80,095 92,343 147,328 
12,596 20,791 10,500 
36, 241 16,695 44,574 
1,190 81 1,188 
6, 633 6,366 20,745 
2,085 12, 133 3,039 
419,772 627,790 694, 832 
, 050 10,196 16, 486 
1,896,217| 2,271,846] 2,571,652 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
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1932. 


5,920 
338,323 
154,205 

54,399 
65,755 


13,714 
18,852 
22,914 
51,0138 
54 
69,804 
13 
17,008 
90,655 
471 
334,445 
578,491 


3,049, 102 


United States. 


1933. 


3,177 
205, 508 
59,545 
87,975 
39,264 


8,832 
3,164 
41,907 
15,325 


44 
62,328 
1 


1,870 
48,457 
116 
89,219 
699, 405 


1,997,286 


1934. 


4,848 
330,210 
72,286 
70,759 
27,073 


15,708 
8, 662 
15,214 
32,135 


68 
71,237 


20 
34, 692 
198 
121,447 
638, 630 


2,017,558 


229,745 
163, 606 
19, 189 
224,309 
86, 008 
162,446 


1,300,361 


7,237 
241,105 
515,384 

5,425 
257,799 
106,924 

6,919 
521,261 

26,851 
440,006 
236, 997 
276,929 


843, 187 


1,966 
445, 678 
100,880 

8,112 
285,620 
338,714 


1,254,950 


1, 135,537 
453, 893 


2,131,641 


304, 773 
29,251 
485,070 
127,107 
2,316, 199 
299,302 
447,581 
188,124 
201,429 
399, 412 
2,621,379 
120, 130 


110,843 
130, 199 
10,676 
143,726 
53,860 
57,966 


727,009 


52,374 


620, 862 
1,363, 763 


524,205 
198,408 


1,079,844 


101,474 
10,999 
302,948 
50,311 
1,376,251 
204,277 
234,356 
24,688 
74,104 
91,295 
1,592,583 
88,280 


151,334 
108, 254 
16,407 
211,649 
65,296 
42,105 


843,278 


83, 929 
488 , 002 


1,223,599 


317, 163 
229,073 


946, 187 


133 , 487 
10,933 
207, 222 
173,271 
647,973 
257,256 
191, 168 
20, 862 
92,286 
47,913 
2,243,525 
84,647 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
All Countries. 
1935. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
10,530 6, 193 10,995 12,148 
455,721| 26215481 457/335] —-362,788 
191'686 87,536 96/710 114°394 
54,399 88.884 71,138 69/344 
82136 68,909 65,520 96,072 
13,714 9,223 15,864 38,578 
19" 129 3" 450 8’ 896 18.355 
23449 49" 398 16/335 44'545 
53,156 16,974 34'561 56,123 
BA 44 68 36 
69, 804 62,435 71,293 58,573 
17,008 1,964 20 1,605 
96567 45/941 37,205 60181 
474 136 199 788 
334,658] 107,650/ 122,831 «562, 652 
600,339/ 722,902] 650.4301 1,264,568 
3,315,542] 2,208,028) 2,283.771| 3,716,319 
981,768| 815,081) 929,400 982, 432 
426.817|  381.547| 3374/5061 354/959 
21'676 13216 19/081 27/994 
240,443]  157/237| -224'872| —-327'029 
88, 389 55,404 66,259 99/275 
193.640 85,501 75, 836 851515 
2,469,475} 1,790,528) 1,996,244] 2,272,405 
7,745 8, 746 13,317 5, 836 
249°556| 174'117| 297041 113/189 
517,269} 462'373/ 269,796] 444'895 
6'441 6,094 6/309 7,901 
297'700/ 2147444) 237 014] —-304'246 
150/426] 115,477  155,082| 385/446 
6921 1.779 11442 3" 985 
522'342|  933'397| —«-183'938| «211071 
26.931 59,974 111/629 254/609 
674.989} 456.9201 408'3791 «414804 
335.904, 2630931  427'824| 550059 
279,645 53.127 85,509 129,696 
935,976} 477.343/  600,092| 934.901 
2,030 681 787 3,487 
454'632| 351,464} 487,612 «664740 
100'880| 187'576} 208'290| -280'690 
8'316 4° 362 5.813 7/868 
297,561 153'364|  142'880| 257,667 
339.786 622'832| 327/321] «465.777 
1,280,434} 1,384,140] 1,235,952| 1,752,352 
1,343,785] 708,610/ 495.4091 1, 116,478 
454'965|  198°735| 229,091 512757 
2,453,181]  1,434,587/ 1,239,806| 2, 198,554 
“gal 377,627| «147,561 158,633} 349,045 
56.167| 2727741 196,636] 163.661 
485'070| 306°466/ -207.229| «398433 
127/859 51/295} 191,648] 401.896 
2,632.975| 1,485,934) 760,073| 1,745,186 
310,789/  938'124| 308,999] 318.732 
487.445] 270,807| -208°548| «381817 
200’ 329 25'924 21399 54,908 
218.753 81.971 98°652/ 316.993 
402" 615 93/845 60,046 72,548 
3,513,243} 2,088'556| 3,095,628] 3, 063/283 
130,748 97.846 99'818 91.326 
15,808,013] 24,375,861] 13,997,759! 13,847,326! 19,127,704 


21,115,345 


11,519,475 


10, 766,912 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. -——— 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. be 
A | Springs ics s:ceewee ce te erase ereteiels cvererlefelsieteedns ee $ 2,629 498 22 - 
Stamped and Coated Products— 
27 |) in'cans fOr Canning eeecre ce cieieet ls oe $ - - c - 
3 | Hollow-ware, enamelled...............+6. $ 74, 748 81,366 75,392 56, 837 
4 | Other tin-plate containers...............+- $ = - 48,362 56,464 
Totals, Stamped and Coated!......... $ ‘184,675 178,218 178,464 160,593 
5 |Tools and hand implements...............+- $ 186, 221 159, 634 221,217 298,759 
Vehicles— 
6 | Automobiles, freight.......... SOR CESEISO 3 6 No. 34 41 162 81 
$ 90, 428 52,522 106, 863 51,198 
7 | Automobiles, passenger..............-e00- No. 74 70 284 156 
$ 248, 241 100, 248 210,997 141,506 
8) | Automobile partst.... estes tenes eee $ 41,045 64, 788 69, 122 76,885 
9 | Railway cars, all kinds.................+- No. - 73 140 50 
$ - 4,533 7,070 3,144 
10 | ‘Railway cars) parts of....7222.¢.......096: $ 16,272 10,888 24, 667 14, 693 
Totals; Viehicles!!.02. tee... cece leit $ 606, 802 419,357 735, 933 526,270 
123) Dromsitanks, cylinders... eee..e es. . os eeer $ 46,742 34, 943 38,972 38,033 
42: || Farmitures.nactece = eas ee en ettonterte eee $ 17,088 11,265 4,554 7,911 
13 |Scales, balances, weighing apparatus, etc.... $ 49,974 12,948 34, 244 9, 638 
14 |Stoves, etc., for cooking, heating (notelectric) $ 22,444 3, 636 10,574 16,956 
153|\Valves Se ..o eR Re A Pe ee ee $ 80, 542 53,788 18, 480 18,778 
Totals, Iron and Its Products'...... $ 13,381,747) 11,996,542) 16,711,935] 18,600,768 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
16°} Bauxite. (Ore) siesta se deere ate erties ravers etalon ewt. - 263, 893 224, 403 314, 921 
- 494, 821 428,819 815,548 
AD VS Cry olitescanctocseacas toon heres te hatrntion oerats cwt. -~ - 40 - 
$ - = 441 - 
18 | Plates} sheets and strips................6. ewt. 14,117 10, 403 9,489 16,458 
$ 340, 637 259,466 274,426 287,560 
19 Geaftand foils ain os es. ces dae $ 5,191 3,661 2,650 1,223 
20 | Household hollow-ware................++- $ 6,505 4,946 4,811 3,826 
Totals, Aluminium. eeeeck «os cecmeer $ 425,244 857, 896 780,643) 1,221,603 
Brass— 
2iF}| (Barscand:‘rods?s er...) . sree eee «<= ces cwt. 2,756 882 1,441 2,370 
$ 37,280 12,369 16,191 26,875 
220) (Strips,;sheetss plates.;...-ccrets «c+ -ceiese ewt 697 424 657 bled WES 
$ 10,928 6, 668 11,053 18,406 
23) | eeu bing er eee scoters cnc tricie cia cen eect ae lb. 573,190 321,448 207, 926 207, 656 
$ 101,321 52,095 37,341 36, 232 
24 Mal vies, 22. Sa Sits Ronis s are See oe ces rae $ 2,426 23,555 3,255 5,140 
25%). WWiresplain.. sone mine. sas coe ies ae eee lb. 60, 083 176,556 337,415 66,586 
$ 13,478 37,475 77,399 13,966 
Totals, Brassue 5 Me ees tee $ 452, 480 338,024 302, 845 294, 808 
Copper— 
26.\. Bars-and rods. .s<<7sss ee wens saeroetes ewt. 179 335 110 623 
$ 2,537 4,926 1,789 5, 286 
276) ‘Strips;sheets plates... See sock.» anes ewt. 1,494 1,063 713 1,371 
: $ 26,103 17,042 11,498 20, 856 
28 | Pubing x. seer see. kee site thebbes tees lb. 166,571 235, 865 70,870 111,114 
$ 33,499 40,949 12,762 21,080 
(Fotals,:Copper!. s..ccetice aldose tee $ 140,992 114,373 115, 884 127,322 
29 toad RS WES PEOGUCES, . \/s.5 ccs dds. kos ous $ 78,404 34,329 41,784 43,306 
ickel— 
30)|' /Bars,trods; sheets rete. . 5 tec.eae cnc. dene « lb. » 157,748 ~ ~ - 
$ 37,221 - - - 
Sih) eNickel-platectawares. «..5 iisesce. «teeter $ 139, 659 113, 645 67,338 84,913 
382 | German-silver manufactures.............. $ 32,354 23,765 16, 883 17,578 


Dotals, Nickels? ssi see an «2 soto $ 212,082 137,825 84,465 104, 424 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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moon 


Cant on 


United States. All Countries. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935, 
134, 197 62,007 59, 983 95,999 
78,351 132,813| 139,238 199, 690 
299/887] 174/650; 152006] —«147"803 
a u 219/064,  250'395 
1,443,449] 1,105,421] 984,413] 1,091,240 
1,078,492] 709,361) 967,225] 1,422,119 
799 266 848 940 
939,306, 246,244 554,384 679, 130 
4'796 912 1/934 2' 430 
3,816,447]  667,550|  776,867| 1,503" 621 
13/451,825| 10,022,832| 13,760'242| 22'178'931 
233 257 267 192 
147,567| 182,276 63, 635 74,678 
153,333|  116,741/ — 142'533| —«-175°375 
18,593,333 19,280,121] 11,568,023| 15,902,094] 25,444,365 
403,587 585,737| 333,534]  235,796| 382,907 
419.521 442/601 172/061 «130,734 —-182°983 
162’ 839 217.796 107/860; —:137,755| «151,245 
870,239 897/041} 381.965} 4505430/ «622° 701 
435,259 518,796] 308,594} 183/981] 334447 
80,538, 800 49,098,932 98,297,622| 58,917,834| 69,126,641 100,056,145 
1, 636, 609 632,370 1,636,609!  742,169| 1,193,745} 1,851,761 
2' 730.764 2'730,764| 1,387,310| 1/815/462} 215147465 
2' 633 47,333 "653 47/018 3" 153 
21613 191/813 22°361; 201499 251394 
339 14.713 12'617 9642 10,807 
16,927 359.778; 295.8321  281'ssol 303810 
16/120 105.754) 101/487 55.595 45/203 
132555 73.543 152,798 86,841 68.788 92’ 639 
4,019,571| 1,454,313| 1,251,550 4,746,334] 2,619,797| 2,967,437| 3,655,202 
1,482 4,238 1,350 1,740 2,906 
22 487 59.767 19/988 23" 448 37/592 
4°27 4°975 1’ 363 1/293 2" 885 
71.662 82’ 608 32'336 23" 937 53,895 
1,975'240 2,565,654, 991.439]  319'517| —-308°930 
313994 418/912| 159532 66.536 65,636 
271.793 274305}  191/852|  155'010| 246517 
206’ 498 268.4021 266,240] 503234) 278" 722 
45. 869 59/829 58.425 116/394 55,902 
2,463,365 3,195,481/ 1,836,598] 1,699,857| 2,082, 637 
45,291 45,470 6,503 4,388 7,414 
474° 809 477.346 76,364 55.918 83.437 
"626 7'503 2'092 1/285 2'357 
95374 1271424 34'349 23459 40/053 
1,530'369 1,699,401  778/972|  254’467| 334.437 
284’ 238 318,213} 139/774 55.877 76, 430 
1,421, 418 361, 196 1,580,955} 584,458} 497,919 575,028 
66,721 47,081 200,918] 112,611;  105,112| 115,876 
421,831 409,043 579,574, 258,620 . 409,043 466,448 
179398 130° 919 216,619} 121.825} 1305919 -190'273 
798,947 397.601 1,130,199] 726.593  623'714/  802°629 
168" 106 128" 509 220/639; 1337871] 146494] 132/937 
1,215,044 914,775 1,639,533] 1,045,900 1,159,769| 1,180,239 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Ee ee 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. — =e 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Precious Metals— 
Pa lactrosplateduwares.. ces cscs ac eee $ 411,500 249, 582 207,036 244, 453 
2 Silver in bars, blocks, etc..............--- $ 85, 931 87, 126 71,489 508, 966 
Totals, Precious Metals!.............. 4 627,385 438, 143 411, 237 899,039 
Tin— <<. |_| 
3 lime inhlockss DALSADIES «sera eels coe meee cwt. 4,295 5,497 5,808 12,180 
\ $ 109;384 156, 933 255,507 612,065 
Totals? Din! teas 2. terse oer beeeer $ | 148,956 195, 802 290, 788 626,421 
4 Zine sheets andiplatesa. tide. sacs. ace ee cwt. 499 588 430 609 
$ FD 2,498 3,065 2,896 
TT OotalsaZinel wstys dst meh is = eames ne $ 12,467 5,158 5,455 7,330 
bo Bhosphor tim andypronz erase...) ane lb. 100,505 99 , 366 312,929 227,863 
$ 29,377 29, 216 83,599 56,746 
Cal Clockssand ue watCMesiw.ccoetertotsrliere tener ooo $ 41,581 26,745 17,299 45,675 
Electric Apparatus— 
7 Battbenles primary aie.co terrier rlertx weer eins $ 1,601 1,566 1,506 7,118 
8 | Batteries, storage (and parts)............. $ 183 , 960 92,105 29,242 38, 829 
9 | Electric heating and cooking apparatus.... $ 1,471 1,274 706 283 
10 Dyna OS We eCRERA LOLS. seiieepetas city -ie eetrete tric $ Bay. 541 23, 866 21,385 33, 041 
Aivielncandescentlamipe: ...caiei tone. soe eee $ DD eliaie el G2 1,021 1,090 
12 | Flash lights, head lights, etc.............. $ 3, 100 2,116 2,629 3,245 
13 |, Wlectricwicht dixtues secreted resists $ 14,015 9,997 12,912 9,338 
14 IMISCETE AE. Ue ate ets ROC tines, Mager ere «ee $ 41,496 23,491 18,599 25,815 
15 Ice OtOrs eth icease reece retention e oace ie $ 304, 639 168,576 128, 244 190, 675 
WG lee Spapleplugs wCbCs reas soete creo toners hose grey clamte 2 $ 21,262 48,110 14,191 9, 865 
17 SwitChes OGG sxc cae salts cots rsicieutistorer one $ 71,601 26,344 40,139 42,292 
18 |) leleoraphiamstruments2.41 e944... see $ 28,103 4,751 2,575 7,624 
19 Telephoneanstruments.).: 7. 3e..0-.. 20+. $ 260, 153 49 379 29,759 33, 760 
20 AP FanNStOLUTOIs ais ss isie-shoveee Bee celal a ace eeters. Oe $ 319,305 242,900 12 US 39,597 
21 Radio: tubes mae nndadenaese cas aeneete $ 9,997 5,409 223 1,001 
22.1 Wireless and radio apparatus, 7.0.p........ $ 32,291 36, 192 63, 609 82,278 
Totals, Electric Apparatus, n.o.p.t..... $ 1, 653,346 854, 283 537, 963 699,970 
23. || Gas ppara tus cate pe tectelsereectre erate ancrore $ 2,978 3,534 4,294 4,885 
Printing Materials (except Machinery)— 
24 Stereotypes ainsseesens ne eee ee ee sq. in 58, 745 104, 829 124, 883 109,910 
$ 2,562 2,796 3, 582 3,336 
Totals, Printing Materials!............ $ 50, 821 14,762 20,324 22,050 
DF NManganese OXIGE Mc. cas.< sakete dees sis os oye. cwt. 31 28 22 83 
: $ 99 85 68 212 
26 WAntimony,. NOUPTOUNG... eee aes nee ieee lb. 81,976 34,328 157,920 11,200 
$ 5,995 Pea alg 9,092 1,060 
2D) MICK CULY cx 5 ER steele So ite eee cccite see ee lb. 850 13207 14,938 8, 858 
$ 1,134 9,789) - 9,650 7,648 
28 || Buckles, clasps, lastenersre..csvcm sre selects ier $ 7,659 iA Sve a DMS i 60, 028 
29 amps and. lanterns... «dee ete sees ote $ 7,161 2,205 De DiAn 4,424 
30Axticlestor shipbuilding: as acces ree ere $ 238,475 89, 659 61,870 181,499 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!........ $ 4,275,877, 3,314,548} 2,967,035) 4,581,470 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. Lo | Co ae 
$1 |Asbestos, other than crude:...............- $ 101, 692 100, 431 180,217 220,218 
Clay and Clay Products— 
$2: 05 China:cla yore fe... Scher eehio sas comaeeee cwt. 204,272 224,458 263,912 400,021 
: $ Fal 86, 882 108, 700 158,365 
33 ide ireiclayasepe. roms. csmeciaere Carer cwt. 14,526 13,457 18,639 35, 899 
' $ 7,403 Danie 6,168 11,417 
B4 i bricks, Grete ch. -. dere: «pone so: 176, 678 104, 686 112, 636 141, 150 
35 fi brick sudiile, 0.059)... 5 ccc.oswas soon we $ 251,138 108, 138 67, 153 60,903 
36 Pottery andicninawarenere seen a«s. leet $ »'2,,512,,620 2,425,276 2,194,305 2,332,504 
STa MA TUUGIAal PeCthi on... cc-irene nels as orertocrente $ 551 662 ~ 10 
38 jmebath tubs, iete. sate wciacmemscice « « xo eee $ 256, 361 113, 648 90,038 84,336 
39 RUSULALOLS sPOGC alle btaatcseciae ss. aerate $ 6, 652 7,432 1,690 1,983 
Totals, Clay and Clay Products!...... $ 3,328, 963 2 Shoyo20 2,618,084} 2,846,834 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
ee ER NL ES EE Es 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
oo OO OOOO OO 


All Countries. 


United S 
1932. 1933. 

85, 620 43,417 
433.513 430.256 
632, 606 540,084 

32,790 21,363 
837.209 543,757 
871,079 577, 582 

28,705 26, 894 
228' 296 208,546 
374, 835 313,918 
157, 960 81,466 

48. 402 19,681 
607, 662 256, 622 
141,791 101, 893 
208) 184 76,596 
298.910 174,244 
293, 448 158, 672 

25.338 38, 915 
305.244 1821572 
641.698 160, 138 
139,477 59,975 

1,413,784 683.543 
210,017 208.572 
815.441 369.469 
276,651 20, 088 
850, 937 315,783 
163,211 51.084 

82. 832 56, 039 

4,004,418] 1,005,459 

12,646,875| 5,029,203 

90, 438 95, 538 

7,372,578} 10,339,478 
423.146 414.794 
659, 262 625,744 

52, 854 24,956 

88,281 65,774 
613,617 322, 239 

37.823 18,315 

17,227 19,759 

19.978 16,456 
120,694 122’ 654 
123,219 29.271 
290,349 82,035 

27,493,878] 12,940,862 
441,051 313,493 
125, 289 116,696 

85.440 57, 828 
735,872 374, 158 
147,389 83, 604 
933.668 491.503 
369, 499 52.798 
191,144 76,951 
513.047 295,407 

77,237 37.231 
172/308 118. 157 

2,756,898] 1,441,180 


tates. 


1934. 


68,714 
714,538 


1,090, 524 


23,942 
1, 168,970 


1, 215, 244 


27,024 
198,545 


309,341 


86, 006 
19, 282 
262,006 


95, 628 
80,738 
67,736 
150,551 
63, 946 
322, 232 
149,768 
56, 252 
543,039 
203, 546 
302, 436 
89, 625 
177, 458 
34,518 
97, 400 
1,244, 416 


5,036, 487 


79,943 


10, 123,773 
325, 449 


560,514 


28,090 
66,219 
541, 223 
29,538 
67,374 
50,470 
147,902 
21,040 
102,034 


14,142,239 


328, 085 


293 , 912 
117,715 
651,578 
107, 462 
967,045 
33, 650 
90,477 
212,921 
24,135 
42,081 


1,877,971 


ee" 


6302—37} 


1935. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
132, 402 521,413 308, 636 288, 603 
2,917,262 520, 241 517,382 786,027 
3,252,437] 1,310,956} 1,025,075) 1,545,244 
23,531 38,095 28,763 31,322 
1, 210, 654 975,274 749,017; 1,499,613 
1,248,147] 1,048,928 822,642} 1,581,483 
34, 102 39,781 40,116 39,072 
241, 239 274, 634 268, 586 264,811 
372,978 434, 847 380,001 403 , 525 
152, 265 520, 539 312, 109 574,868 
39,322 155, 686 78, 631 154,574 
395,758} 1,763,763 918,240} 1,024,092 
85, 203 145,912 104, 684 97,309 
117,715 392,331 168,709 110,114 
73,928 306, 639 178,060 68, 923 
200, 143 446,112 187,159 429,093 
132, 949 78,661 76, 984 81,982 
492,772 325,005 205,575 330, 272 
207, 607 696, 995 187,947 176,764 
69, 423 184, 142 84,110 76, 883 
878,186] 1,750,859 878,384 682, 806 
_ 803 , 720) 239,937 261,190 218,915 
405, 709 892,990 404, 121 343 , 803 
114,361 304, 754 25,261 92,395 
375,006) 1,111,663 367, 603 207,906 
52, 623 483 , 208 294,425 47,440 
153, 926 92,829 61,448 97, 667 
1,518,552)) 4,067,380} 1,043,345} 1,308,472 
7,076,653] 14,672,423} 6,048,542] 5,915,024 
104, 746 94, 838 100, 125 90,677 
11,650,115] 7,434,367] 10,446,142] 10,256,115 
378,078 426, 107 417, 838 329,316 
730, 177} 714,723 642, 852 585, 448 
27, 853 532, 506 36,997 679,454 
63,975 279,576 71,303 291, 645 
545, 271 783, 048 447, 266 759, 681 
47,724 49,004 25,125 41,640 
37,173 24, 528 40, 298 93, 723 
37,227 27,938 31,989 66,441 
148, 159 136,260 146, 923 221, 288 
34, 210 162,709 40,979 32,249 
183 , 445 546,959 179, 699 178, 638 
20,858,178) 34,802,350) 18,095,404) 20,171,000 
465,075 556, 352 428 , 232 518,965 
245, 495 330, 160 341, 163 560, 248 
94, 600 167,198 144, 723 229,525 
850, 659 750, 643 387, 627 671, 200 
126, 602 155,066 89,181 114, 834 
1,346, 821 1,111,402 596,671] 1,079,884 
75,014 824, 480 211, 851 128, 402 
115,844) 3,557,152) 3,173,160) 2,899,367 
280, 521 518, 909 311, 222 235, 859 
33, 702 336,302 151,221 114,392 
53,454 216,792 141,794 51,782 
2,532,232 7,195,457) 5,072,380| 5,178,936 


393, 208 
3,426,228 


4,200,135 
42 , 283 
2,153,515 


2,206, 062 
46,677 
295,216 


473,214 


806,390 
225,124 
1,390, 852 


93, 239 
156,770 
74,734 
247,896 
155, 997 
503,555 
232,519 


1, 603 , 330 
7,943, 639 
115, 433 


11,762,051 
381,724 


755,757 


619, 709 
235, 453 
620, 460 
54,091 
202,085 
152,555 
285,302 
55,009 
387,273 


28, 496, 629 


695, 323 


646, 613 
254,424 
890,170 
141, 181 
1,488, 587 
179, 837 
3,091,201 
292,771 
118,061 
64, 500 


6,094, 940 
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13.-_Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. ee SS eee 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
~— | VEX. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded 
Coal and Coal Products— c 
J liiG@oal anthracite s...; -accieet.ctens © 1 aletetels er ton 886, 938 1,456,715 1,576,562 1,608, 620 
$ 4,764,291 7, 283, 189 7,939, 706 7,404, 623 
9 il. Coal, bituminous cso vases weet 5 oreo ses ton 118,998 357,447 357, 680 330, 646 
$ 330, 078 851, 169 880,758 867,523 
3 ln Goal-forships=storesss.ue aes vse oositetees et . - - - ~ 
4A Coal Gar, Chua ..« 4 delete + ec sere gal. 1,750 500 10,812 2,360 
359 204 821 1,147 
S Carbolicioiley. BesK,.8 « IGS Gade. ss-0 cee gal 749, 730 247,761 18,051 217,912 
: 77, 983 20,392 Onole Dat lPR AS 
6 eeCoke., ic. I ee. os Aad tec ss eee oe ton 2,957 40,399 22,120 29,259 
$ 16,342 153, 268 76,143 119, 836 
Totals, Coal and Coal Products!.... $ 5,191,735) 8,309,104 8,901,363 8,420, 489 
Glass and Glassware— ae a 
7 Carboys, bottles, jars, milk bottles, ete... $ He 43,909 65,161 45,378 
8 Pablewar ett te be «5 ce oe ee ee 50,670 33, 841 47,260 56,079 
9 Incandescent lamp bulbs and tubing for.. $ 99 - - - 
10 | Lamp chimneys, shades and globes....... $ 1,558 10,128 ade 617 
11 | Window glass, common:............+...: sq.ft. 590,331 1,491, 822 7,247,061 8,125,661 
29,947 55,913 232,600 294,910 
12 Plate glass, not over 7 sq. {t............. SQeatts 429,743 293 , 292 502, 168 470,182 
’ 2300 84,507 148, 956 148, 289 
13 | Plate glass, other, not bevelled.......... sq. {t. 434, 068 294, 884 308, 734 363,746 
$ 196, 239 135, 536 149,060 176,329 
Totals, Glass and Glassware!....... $ 670, 139 502,921 845, 266 947,902 
14 (Graphite andsitsiproductss +. sa.» 152406 see 32,119 29,657 Ss by 48,019 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Their Products— 
15 FA SD MAIC (SOUG Minnis icone teeteieie oo aie cwt. 5 159 24 58 
$ 28 412 41 119 
Crude Petroleum— 
16 HOT LEHDING Gatos. sole stitutes. «sis ol ere ee gal. - - - = 
$ if as es Es 
17 Other, -8235 specific gravity and heavier eal. - - tee - 
18 Buelioil forishipsstoresaa..csees stax c= gal. - - - - 
$ a os es a 
Totals, Crude Petroleum............ $ - - 210 ~ 
19 | Coal, and kerosene oil, refined............ gal. - = ~ 4 
- - - i 
20 | Gasolene, casinghead, for blending........ gal. - ~ - - 
21 Gasalene, Wor pitt cc «..attasates 1.6 Colsnooeee gal. 800 = - - 
$ 381 - a ~ 
29 PalcworiCatingrOll saa. ocaeredeee eas os ree oe gal. 263, 340 123,913 97,872 88, 529 
$ 150,673 67,405 50,909 36, 609 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt, etc... $ 168, 663 81,409] 66,791 63, 889 
Stone and Its Products— ——_ $$] — — | a] ———_—_—— 
23 A DEASIV CS Siri tenes ono oe ae cuss ecto ate $ 97,137 78, 533 50,598 68,036 
24 Building and paving stone...:..........0:- $ 48,872 41,336 15,514 8,364 
25 Phosphate rocks yyes... petettak. cesar cwt. - - - 224 
- - - 292 
26) Cemented. cone cet Seen ee oe cwt. 46,145 38,397 44,264 28, 621 
$ 55,368 18,936 16, 089 17,719 
1 Silica SANG sca vencanerumotc seme el heres cwt. 392 123 441 - 
$ 324 256 799 - 
28 Wiligtano<. pretence ou eimrerttiere cose eee acre cwt. 127,386 105, 790 126,382 147, 687 
$ 61,909 50, 231 58, 290 68,597 
Totals, Stone and Its Products!..... $ 316,973 237,573 193, 240 212,464 
29° |\Carbons.electrictee.\....date. eke: eaten $ oan 981 1,939 Leip. 
30: (Diamonds. Unseosiee.« scot ote bss. coe ae $ 155; Od 114, 400 62,399 98,378 
BL [Salt Rey. <0. eee eae co eee Ses ct ee cwt. 493, 584 579, 899 599, 631 653,179 
$ 221,030 261,102 244,413 203,935 
$2: Sulphutcc -06< cee norte eee ene eee cwt. 157 68 196 779 
$ 414 185 666 a0) 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!........ $ 10,286,241! 12,582,165! 13,229,645! 13,163,008 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 


United States. 


Moot i lia ee ee eee 


UM MibEtTes Ait oe ee 


ey la a a ea 


2,069,577] 1,558,819 
15,294,560} 10,947,796 
9,692,076} 7,326,532 
14,366,070} 9,304,081 
275,545 290,357 
433 , 446 423,925 
1,517,275} 1,674,856 
104,970 87,159 
778,697 86,701 
130,005 22,531 
638, 583 608, 627 
3,392,904} 2,952,925 
33,787,619} 23,755,958 
780,986 448, 822 
502, 163 282,382 
528, 272 422,388 
223,735 130, 353 
251,087 58, 228 
13,779 2,860 

1, 283, 216 899,038 
437, 633 325, 170 
333, 406 205, 335 
131,509 75, 038 
3,453,191} 2,241,144 
91,723 61,961 
674, 621 232, 883 
479,870 171, 485 
713,833,943] 635,854, 437 
14,694,171} 18,146,777 
33,235,429] 21,553,421 
1,127,101 860,398 
28,365,547] 23,802,389 
762, 584 687, 762 
16,583,856} 19,694,937 
3,016,166] 1,650, 653 
184, 138 126,765 
31,357,459] 26,318, 485 
2,022,281) 1,526,791 
65,222,912} 46,612,954 
6,694,785) 5,282, 609 
13,043,511] 10,840,539 
3,231,655] 2,841,775 
30,264,638] 30,361,936 
854, 747 561, 138 
190, 954 43 , 133 
2,861,698 631,385 
630, 444 164,398 
78, 693 19, 853 

80, 454 25,553 
1,536, 247 984,093 
187, 245 139, 048 
43,559 29,626 
32,906 20,678 


2,930,697] 1,386,820} 


TS Na a a NS ee eS eee eee ee 


325,315 253,171 


11,986 5,523 

1, 222,725 712,554 
379, 586 209,393 
2,411,969} 2,122,572 


712,594, 828 
15,979,009 
19,478, 084 

632, 258 
24, 339, 038 
662,338 


17, 273, 605 


All Countries. 


a oO -P BO DT = 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
1,750,853] 3,022,519} 3,068,423] 3,135,351 3,449, 139 
10,431,064] 20,342,736] 18,399,913] 17,877,489 18, 112,854 
8,762,049) 9,811,074} 7,683,981] 8,169,740] 9,093,959 
16,087,803} 14,696,148] 10,155,274] 10,868,735] 16,956,561 
280,366 275,545 290,357 347, 625 280,366 
536, 174 433,446 423,925 445,972 536, 174 
708,289} 1,519,025) 1,675,356 447,311 710, 649 
46,010 105,329 87,363 32,026 47,157 
54,335} 2,045,935 655, 086 88, 196 497,552 
10,029 262, 618 74, 262 15, 143 58,092 
789, 660 641,766 649, 081 745, 162 819, 159 
4,556,776] 3,410,256] 3,106,455] 3,605,843 4,677,939 
31,708,568) 39,320,214] 32,265,615] 32,874,722] 40,429,524 
365, 947 974, 667 606,510 563, 600 569, 255 
488 063 792,095 490, 110 493, 834 751,519 
432,912 528, 525 422,388 398,515 432,912 
123, 387 271,676 177,211 132,706 171, 671 
117,360] 21,765,048} 24,254,560) 23,243,659| 28,988,021 
6, 203 649,745 653, 656 623, 700 873, 637 
1,874,515) 1,861,062) 1,273,382) 2,182,803] 2,360,585 
546, 606 608, 300 428, 280 678,334 701,086 
309,322} 1,035,399 682, 154 873,786 826,076 
90, 945 443 , 487 276,401 352, 967 338,715 
2,967,887} 5,744,616] 4,069,147] 4,365,249] 5,341,828 
91,935 124,348 92,537 109, 822 141,878 
102, 007 674, 826 234,114 86, 485 105, 600 
120, 698 480, 148 173, 518 104, 188 122, 465 
788, 710, 476}}1,016,355,361| 845,587, 999]1,029,545,23911,058,729, 129 
23,939,486) 22,132,665) 25,009,231} 23,857,987} 31,283,176 
26,981,909] 59,677,494) 51,598,595} 36,786,437] 32,383,941 
950,689 1,975,687] 1,820,723} 1,263,675} 1, 132,525 
23,981,591) 36,178,989] 29,521,703} 27,369,216] 24,170,241 
605, 132 922, 649 793,251 714,768 608,773 
25,495,307) 25,031,001] 27,623,205} 25,836,430] 33,024,474 
1,918,307) 3,016,166} 1,653,944) 1,608,226] 1,918,464 
142, 289 184, 138 127,590 113,974 142,325 
37,552,771| 31,357,459} 26,318,485] 44,416,080] 50,018,500 
2,102,307} 2,022,281! 1,526,791] 2,790,414] 2,727,775 
14,580,360] 84,465,498] 67,546,273} 15,108,093] 14,598,191 
1,331,899) 7,729,425] 6,457,054} 1,329,095} 1,335,850 
10, 604, 832} 13,343,134) 10,978,826] 9,954,828] 10,708,468 
2,332,997) 3,395,821] 2,915,319} 2,593,587) 2,375,752 
32,337,858] 39,986,222} 39,623,104] 33,368,473] 40,855,283 
2,291,340 995,313 651,734) 1,234,385) 2,381,236 
44,945 335, 183 148,774 104, 673 116,576 
635,494) 3,022,015 927,590 356, 528 635,718 
165, 240 666, 154 237,024 72,129 165,532 
25,581 126, 129 78, 155 59,367 58,028 
32,492 136,517 51,434 36,320 51,920 
1,803,097] 2,006,238} 1,151,743] 1,423,947] 1,944,581 
216, 902 228,062 155, 357 172,048 235, 636 
70.951 199,598 171,006 209, 431 245,452 
43, 207 107, 860 85, 480 98,412 122,824 
3,195,620) 3,793,045} 1,901,953] 2,201,137] 3,732,424 
368, 552 350, 855 261,812 287, 868 371,217 
40, 221 711,034 326, 563 388, 126 649, 474 
913,960) 2,540,772 2,015,010} 2,786,338] 2,809,141 
213,758 730, 400 586, 490 659, 535 596,113 
3,070,292 2,415,122} 2,128,505) 2,858,749] 3,072,115 
2,496,926) 2,226,934) 2,054,563} 2,559,159| 2,500,514 


58,923,311 


77,256,933! 102,147,347 


87,658, 005 


83,396,761) 102, 428,037 
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13.—Principai Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


ou ~ Www 


Item. 


VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 


@elluloseproductsy,& « . sreeetets aes cies es 
Drugs and medicinal preparations........... 
Dyeing and Tanning Materials— 

Coalitar and*aniline:d y esi. nace. 1ceee 


Oak, oak bark, quebracho extracts........ 


Totals, Dyeing and Tanning Materials'.. 
Eixpl OSV G8 gnc Sateen arerosmertvepee aie ormaeanernnia ec niaes 
Fertilizers, n.o.p.— 

Ammonia wSsulphatetoltee yoemetrterereteen everere 
Potash muriate Olan. pees oe aa oe 


Sodamitrategrwten. \iv aces ae ees 


Totals wMertilizers, 7:0-Dee.. «cee noe 


Paints, Pigments and Varnishes— 
Witharge. 2 See Ber WN... eee aie ec 


ead red. ae Feb... nc qaer ts soo aeeeue 
IBISck. CarbOne wer a .cci« ciate rerden eee ere ke 
Ir bhOponewee spine siccieerrer re aerrnnes 
Oxide of cobalt, ete... A60g. 2. de. ee oS 
Oxides® fireproofse-2e |. ees isaae. cee 
Fin CewhrtCre eae «rcs wie ODO 
igurdihillersetee. cn. a cir tete tte 


Marnish, lacquersaetc. «spans aloes eee 


Totals, Paints, Pigments, etc......... 
Perfuinery) COsImebiGss CtG aus. ee ete le 


Soaps— 
Castile eee eee £ ode. S. . SERB 


Motals JSoapslx...., sme tewes 6 wesonke bits 


Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o p.— 
Sulphate of alumina, cs sass. ie eerste 


Ammonia, nitrate. ..ciesa-semadsc. seers 
Sallam mi Onvacs sme a's, aa arae veasmeeevore 
Copper stl phat Gacaacirraercictert cite cer 
Bichlorid GcOb-tiny.nrmcstaer terrace oerelen ttre clorers 
Compounds of tetra-ethyl lead............ 
@hlorine, lrouwidee..c-ee are o eee 
Caloiumchlorideg ea. yeteanertonsic “aes 
Chioridoiol limess. 4. sae ene..7% . 1888s? 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


United Kingdom. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

254, 454 228, 050 371, 149 325,940 
71,877 83, 235 100, 659 121, 842 
854, 255 815, 866 834, 851 860,572 
185, 360 488,731 774, 289 604, 942 
170, 833 293, 212 449,957 407,468 
173, 780 348,340 172,118 255, 465 
5,543 13,517 6,179 7,255 
275,784 440,119 637,291 603,011 
40, 657 16,872 20,700 12,464 
4,425 365 1 240 
5, 287 750 7 482 

= - = 112 

= = = 166 

560 103 215 22 

919 359 619 83 

a 2 2 “ 

= 44 = aa 
20,521 7,273 12,508 8,628 
9,967 9,005 9,577 9, 487 
63, 876 52,401 53,501 54,927 
689, 120 318,721 478,714 438, 280 
43,748 18, 861 24,725 24,449 
10, 960 4,676 1,110 239 
702 385 189 27 
1,986,951} 2,503,820} 6,557,250} 6,557,943 
68,676 83,419 218,938 228,728 
43,758 71,014 87,128 142,447 
9,594 21,175 36,532 59,441 
1,147,832} 1,096,368} 1,051,392} 1,158,317 
125, 938 146, 194 138,778 160,769 
3,367,105} 5,499,101} 9,805,232) 10,449,275 
143, 709 226,954 414, 988 408, 608 
39, 857 31,721 26,493 25, 287 
58, 953 43,029 33,945 35,141 
11,733 10,342 10, 849 10,595 
22,036 20,393 19,323 20,013 
669, 955 752,317] 1,108,280) 1,196,499 
173,710 168, 583 101, 686 101,677 
10,383 3,981 34, 156 105, 261 
755 396 2,785 6,938 
71,374 58, 086 395, 247 198, 785 
6,507 4,817 26, 688 14,564 
103,397 115, 817 80, 601 69, 655 
43, 893 86,365 57,873 75,735 
43,420 86, 219 54,627 63,052 
1,120,000 456,004 907,776} 3,440,100 
43,070 17, 666 34,155 135, 137 
225,055 276,126] 1,233,293 1,100, 183 
8,304 11,693 46, 252 40, 261 
1,226,478}  2,295,577| 4,552,976) 4,972,497 
46, 139 78, 323 144, 857 144,677 
398,551 351,571 86,546 75,917 
73,102 60, 259 16, 151 19,748 

11, 200 = = = 

580 = 5 = 
2,924 48,053 48,055 61,2205 
3,871 62,446 63,352 99,556 
20,921 24, 255 26,301 17,128 
27,319 39,429 41, 254 30, 289 


_—— 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 583 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1932-35—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 

1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

526, 225 357, 794 538, 872 552, 832 985, 807 807,321 1,105,116 1,096, 667 1 
2,210,417 1, 684, 326 1, 466, 430 1,589, 756 2,631, 038 2,174, 126 1,655,043 1, 871, 289 2 
1, 465, 898 1, 131, 925 1, 067, 087 1, 186, 447 3,104, 482 2,577,291 2, 621, 563 2,715, 920 3 
2,281,991 2,080, 899 2,462,949 2,691, 787 4,067,175 4,249,514 5,462,541 5, 160, 876 4 
1, 086, 690 995,047) 1,106,691] 1,203,566] 2,255,217] 2,388,185] 3,424,382] 3,558,504 

22,833,901) 19,650,998) 25,451,463} 22,629,774] 25,509,338] 23,847,941] 31,758,810 25, 282,050 5 

657, 685 510, 501 614, 834 606, 091 738, 346 624, 239 775,920 681, 006 
2,019, 744 1,768,012 2,018, 283 2,141,493 3,445, 810 3,510,598 4,843,532 4,853,908 

290,385 171, 236 280,171 386, 653 353, 795 208, 833 318, 107 420, 263 6 

85,397 224 32, 589 154, 306 240, 420 280, 197 119, 644 181,546 7) 
142,941 1,719 40, 760 171,394 341,401 284, 332 137,729 205, 146 
126, 654 6,413 122,554 138, 556 526,017 276,215 289 , 900 560, 480 3 
229, 763 13, 542 211, 008 177, 265 887, 830 440,963 514, 723 564,973 
239,359 282,079 350, 528 491,407 304, 819 323, 062 381, 902 551,988 9 
477,154 413, 183 461,301 586,990 621, 769 477,750 506, 015 670, 397 
1,552, 822 431, 873 571,489 1,109,994 1,774, 820 1,102,983 1,075, 546 1,169,724) 10 
748, 617 207, 124 260, 196 540, 984 833, 009 480,319 500, 322 817,807 
1,782, 462 664, 380 1,037, 806 1,549, 394 3,367,752 1,942, 712 1,989, 498 2,484, 724 
12,326 13, 604 6,357 9,541 22,428 22,706 16, 024 19,028} f1 

70, 883 67,291 34,843 A6, 993 135, 612 120, 124 88, 741 101,920 
455,818 260, 710 48, 892 124,009 1,165,979 611,315 530, 966 562,289) 12 
31, 807 14, 650 4,028 8,995 76,878 35, 259 28, 894 33,444]: 
10, 120,314 6,276,110) 10,750,945} 12,789,237] 10,199,327 6,285,226] 10,775,975| 12,789,576] 13 

345, 714 203, 639 350, 695 612, 895 353, 082 204,473 351, 168 612 , 927 
7,439, 738 3,691, 763 2,208,571 3,431,609) 14,532,280] 14,046,315) 12,071,365] 16,570,839| 14 

330, 651 173, 805 98,074 141, 131 591.901 487, 520 432,008 577,817 

171,114 67, 184 58, 142 71,412 221,752 148,971 161, 050 223,366] 15 

46, 333 17,891 23,011 31,303 57,026 41,281 61,967 92,075 
4,404, 260 2, 863,078 4,103, 534 4,547,800 5, 747,494 4,192,433 5,477,309 6,538,997; 16 

519,774 369, 254 457,830 443, 167 669, 628 537, 808 641,425 636, 198 
4,681,516 830, 247 624, 489 1,255,138] 10,661,623 8,955,975) 11,130,960) 12,198,705) 17 

318,398 58, 692 41,866 85, 518 580, 106 381, 887 489,173 520,577 

136,010 48,427 61,405 97,782 180, 740 85,017 89, 435 125,792) 18 

193,903 86, 227 94,095 156, 482 262,398 137,994 130,323 198,412 

57,822 47, 886 63, 365 64, 862 70, 486 58, 642 70,938 76,022} 19 

103, 348 89, 272 100, 824 117,583 127,900 110, 735 124,917 139,342 
2,192, 167 1,231,947 1, 353, 655 1,954, 822 3,291,342 2,412, 204 2,723,858 3,484, 897 

555,903 284,877 201, 958 233, 641 1,005, 066 611, 838 436, 309 429,737| 20 

9,557 31, 168 12,457 17,927 1,299, 048 1,012, 686 936, 694 1,006,847] 21 
1, 204 2,298 aye! 2,409 79,305 58, 787 61, 632 63; 929 
7, 084, 889 7,615, 428 2, 135, 729 3, 640, 759 7,183,072 7, 722,493 2,593,412 3,910,635) 22 
552,291 581,355 142, 156 222,220 560, 378 589,111 172,773 240,948 
; 656, 566 665, 840 219,355 294,470 889, 342 870, 080 381, 189 437,597 
410,390 378, 276 465, 852 452,701 478, 589 479,712 530, 400 534,053) 23 
504, 656 474,019 509, 290 473,573 579,014 579, 166 569, 675 540, 634 
39, 694 112,922 51,976 12,529 1,262,155 712,018 1,064, 147 3,715,946] 24 
"2,115 4,814 2,695 354 48, 873 29,014 39, 060 140, 533 
333,438 321,917 17,024 7,855 e992 7 1,577, 339 1,728, 460 1,937,147] 25 
17 177 18,592 1,256 753 65,529 65, 159 60,940 66, 827 
1,484,877 1,299, 868 484,461 654,724 4,421,995 4,058, 240 5, 061, 806 6,409,478] 26 
59, 804 38, 460 18,306 28,451 160, 701 129,131 163, 796 193,422 
543, 192 448, 169 84, 483 34, 162 943,948 ae ah BY 560, 497 471,068] 27 
91,547 68, 637 19,418 9,335 165, 158 173,003 114, 676 125,560 
1,301,892) 1,723,737] 1,398,928} 1,866,148] 1,301,892)  1,723,737/ 1,398,928] 1,866,148] 28 
1,468,517 1,681, 699 981,064 1,062, 182 1,468,517 1, 681, 699 981, 064 1, 062, 182 
7,149,605 6,120,737| 12,581,630} 10,683,705 7, 160, 805 6,120,737] 12,581,630} 10,683,705) 29 

171,876 129,544 253, 204 219, 220 172, 456 129,544 253,204 219, 220 

448,440 325, 767 292, 620 427, 640 493,095 390, 900 354,546 493,760| 30 

506,524 423,722 318,754 423,335 539,875 498,790 391,973 526, 057 

17,116 12; 737 19, $62 25,543 48,925 42,036 47,889 45,132} 31 
36, 290 30,373 35, 158 47,459 76,090 76, 545 80, 300 81, 212 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


1 
2 
3 


ov fh 


S@ GO Lar) 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


Item. 


Vill. Chemicajs and Allied Products—conc. 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.—concluded. 


Potash COMpOUNAS..... 066+ e+ ee eeeeeee eens lb. 
DOG A1C ONLDOUN CBee acirdeisteratctemsieiese tees a 
Weid poospaavcone actawe: nan as eee a 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.1.... $ 
GV COnING, jj atereter tics det eee mG, 
uh viene obyco lacs ack poe ebanen eae ae ee es 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Amusement and Sporting Goods— 


HiT Mas, HhHOLOSrApMers. toss ws meine «<i tkaen ce $ 
Films, for motion pictures................. is 
Fishing tackle, sportsmen’s............... $ 
LOyScand! Collge: sssmune dec ais wee. eee kere $ 
Totals, Amusem’t and Sporting Goods!. $ 
ISLUS NOS cr net Laem geet oiser daar ees naa epee $ 
Containers. sae gen ee dae oe De $ 
Household and Personal Equipment— 
Boots and shoes, with canvas uppers...... Ph 
Boots and shoes, with felt uppers.......... te 
BOGEONS ct. leeee ey eo ate eS he oy eee $ 
Comnlis:, i. thee «cic «Mae tern os ee $ 
Jewellery’. tach chit suis date Geek Geos Sees $ 
Roeketbooksaet@s..... ciscdeten Aik ems adeno $ 
Reinigeratorse, geen cece dete. Desc Meme $ 
ODACCOPIDESs Met... c.. Agathe a con ere $ 
Spectacle frames and parts..... aii aReeE $ 
Toilet and-manteure sets....c.+.+...10e0)% $ 
Totals, Household, etc., Equipment!... $ 
Mineral and aerated waters...........-+.:-: $ 
Musical inst rum entsanseihn ae ie a keer $ . 
Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 
Ships and materials for, n.o.p.............-- $ 
Nehicles ¢n.0/5. seen aac + SASS Se ee eee $ 
Works.ot art 0. pie. <2 44 Shc ee ose ee $ 


Miscellaneous Imports under Special Conditions— 


Articles for mfr. of fertilizers.............. 


orarnaycancunaysyoe dh ote ae nome ee $ 
Resin ported. aera een eee $ 
Horexhib ition sees... on aeecot arn 0. Ae ce $ 
Ex-warehoused, for ships’ stores?.......... $ 


Totals, Imports under Special Cond’t’ns!_ $ 


Pencils eadiiency. sey. oct arn ae Selene ateeees $ 
Rest Office pancelaag.x:.... eas dake kos CE $ 
Precious: stOneswcairs. <..c 4 beth Mohac «nt eRoR ce $ 
Settlers’ effects, cesta c.c ie ONE SMC R oe RRO $ 
Waste paperseteicdes...:..daaee cee «sc ee ve 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p........... - 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!..... $ 


Grand Totals, Imperts for Consumption $ 


United Kingdom. 
71632; 1933. 1934. 1935. 

431,394 512,339 412, 285 903, 827 
70,678 91,564 78,271 128, 833 
17,328,410} 20,201,003] 20,074,916] 25,903" 685 
527,059 660, 068 787, 664 836, 544 
77, 662 364, 002 191,093 124, 256 

- 4,717 27,760 15,222 6,016 
983,682} 1,371,492} 1,589,730] 1,875,509 
513,799 78,171 114,010} 1,740,018 
38,910 7,300 12, 655 190,001 
399, 230 201, 147 = % 
63, 293 31,889 “ s 
4,096,696} 4,583,344] 5,662,584] 6,210,239 
4,754 552 3,507 15,500 
1,316,449] 1,366,378] 1,653,047 816,731 
104,306 109, 240 131,717 65,448 
106,542 102,416 120, 932 136, 259 
188, 184 165,275 143,918 157,526 
514,271 507,711 504,481 468, 032 
123 , 642 99, 188 105, 405 125,751 
1,789,395} 1,321,591) 1,155,568) 1, 151.079 
496 1,849 35,661 20, 129 

1,012 2,683 11,867 5, 866 

85, 726 54,113 85,555 84.442 
37,700 93,247 36, 867 32,059 
14,172 11,665 13, 156 10. 823 
39,046 38,507 25, 853 27,687 
69, 234 61,690 52, 580} 33,411 
206,346 172,974 126, 726 144, 265 
171 3,685 863 925 
160,586 113,416 103, 114 128, 125 
12,709 12,240 8,178 12,018 
7,166 11,122 9,500 15, 242 
876,004 711, 263 665, 688 655, 781 
14,487 7,691 3,389 2.610 
36, 250 31,762 31,531 46, 210 
259, 425 362,579 464,368 440, 015 
113,681 29, 152 5,469 7,998 
218, 887 79,969 63,212 58.764 
312,161 159,520 177, 650 177.679 
382, 679 34, 605 9,271 17,816 
158,757 150, 623 17,249 124, 653 
186,017 277, 406 318,975] 1,460,779 
274, 569 219, 105 113,785 964,301 
187,500 176,411 168,940 113,319 
1,327,939 945, 223 727,994] 2 099,724 
133,291 81, 122 48,472 56,209 
366,449 288, 126 290, 042 311.653 
63,677 26,949 35,318 58,678 
396, 193 232, 862 175, 687 214,810 
33, 762 7,867 25,264 93,429 
23,005 4,160 15,869 15,963 
442,064 166, 228 366,335 22,778 

** 19,543 7,446 16,408 2,441 
7,118,729] 5,217,092] 4,717,973] 6,194,730 


106,371,779| 86,466,055| 105,100,764! 111,682,490 


2 Hixclusive of coal and fuel oil. 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 193?-35—concluded. 


United States. All Countries. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
1,149, 956 408,917 412,745 513, 615 5,941,534 Ondar,col 4,505,305 
93,877 51,544 42,390 46, 719 453, 366 318,198 404, 861 
129,015,030} 86,254,477 83,351,103} 70,426, 64¢|| 156, 207, 188 113,330,452] 106,645,098 
2,100, 986 1, 483, 661 1,342, 584 1,428, 698 2,855, 881 2,337,067 2,179,827 
2,440, 614 2,369, 019 2,260, 149 2,262, 969 2,518,276 2,748,012 2,459, 242 
189, 665 194,516 168,294 154, 731 194, 382 222,990 183,516 
5,928,963 5,031, 238 4,285,590 4,213, 696 7,672,411 6,995,241 6,377,076 
32,405 38, 460 21,170 337,986 3,728,177 270, 199 762,059 
3,758 4,047 1,827 34, 142 Si OPH. | 21,194 49,584 
561,992 3,117,908 524, 289 3,932,921 1, 089, 807 3,319,055 524, 289 
101, 116 433,214 86, 490 496, 236 187,871 465, 103 86,490 
29,359,822) 15,465, 420/- 14,492,071) 17,117,656 30,731,345) 25,455,432 25,583, 675 98 
345,329 320, 563 211,047 365, 64 384, 701 355, 101 276, 827 
8,315, 774 4,033,240 3,726,981 3, 781,31 10,477, 240 6,340, 214 6,134,845 
706,918 366, 525 313,027 304, 424 877,981 550,295 504, 622 
169,593 158, 156 142,279 151, 187 279,345 263, 640 266,494 
572,500 336,438 299,325 450, 83 1,494, 839 1, 208, 584 1,070, 535 
1,978, 666 1, 289, 245 1,049, 266 1,402,079 3,349, 894 2,627,558 2,017, 166 
107,531 67, 462 66, 208 85, 182 374,999 297,924 266, 242 
590, 118 407, 067 580, 189 569, 701 3,349, 679 2,409,441 2,339, 708 
11,409 13,532 8,327 18, 267 90,311 168,977 266, 715 
8,436 10, 084 4,607 8,176 30, 565 53,549 79,390 
82, 159 11,014 828 1, 567 124,440 71,524 88 , 842 
15,670 4,182 475 740 55, 385 29,082 38, 080 
111,057 68,930 86, 942 118,017 254,936 202,309 186,391 
14,814 4,364 6, 002 L257 161, 599 124, 743 165,044 
500, 183 231,856 270, 562 396, 650 1,091,547 670,598 585,516 
220,978 137,580 157,879 207,407 650, 261 499 866 437,570 
2,156, 450 276, 298 123, 803 216, 092 2,156,831 279,983 124, 666 
17, 885 6, 043 5,901 21,174 398, 859 299,005 292,212 
523, 460 536, 748 493,450 485, 897 537,951 553,621 505,550 
133, 343 110, 693 63,536 105, 262 167, 753 144, 632 105, 331 
4,441,777 1, 781, 633 1,577, 894 2,008, 457 6, 778, 253 3, 666, 807 3,320,219 
44 374 32,993 18, 492 18,721 152,418 105,592 73,365 
479,188 193,904 198,057 249,459 670,970 316, 004 347,596 
2,576, 145 1,829,557 1,478, 688 2,009, 594 3,323, 829 2,558,770 2,282,103 
215, 186 92,049 201,501 416, 748 333,957 126, 948 209 , 837 
476, 940 229,556 155.380 401,041 790, 502 367, 869 221,759 
358, 471 110, 621 137, 862 276, 251 879, 265 387, 666 457,502 
782, 836 358, 208 458,794 508, 606 1,379, 138 592, 125 Dar oo2 
2,059 1,404 104 161,296 155,519 24,966 
1, 468,598 864, 129 1,289,181 1,477.596 1,968,251 1,312,369 1,931,296 
2,254,076 2,801, 108 1,918, 649 2,007, 50C 2,540, 780 3,026,456 2,045,253 
147, 167 116, 735 91,210 94,017 361,417 317, 829 295, 243 
5,185, 801 4,536, 007 4,320, 699 4,604,538 7, 186, 290 5,977, 646 5, 663,495 
309, 014 114,677 39,171 41,432 644, 768 278,424 148,176 
2,372,531 1, 680,061 1,633; 731 1, 764, 822 2,738,980 1,968, 281 1,923,933 
41,653 34, 086 42,088 81,427 210, 047 132, 168 143,175 
7,595, 152 6, 350, 646 8,370, 697 2,535, 645 8,262,445 6,716,111 3,714,401 
1,047,089 586, 871 541,308 736, 06£ 1,081, 853 595,404 O67, 222 
499,016 316,506 381,973 339, 246 525,758 322,070 398 , 872 
658, 923 607,178 823, 083 1,068, 212 2,773,819 3,268,981 3, 667, 169 
82, 282 81,127 114,067 174,990 162,946 163, 709 207, 142 
30,130,664] 20,915,295 16,982,841] 18,891,409] 43,452,980 30,808,511) 26,119,404 
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14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1931-35. 


pe a a | | 


IMPORTS. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood)— 


Dutiablesawws aes cae ae 111, 488, 384 93,306, 851 64,429, 763 64,731, 623 74 , 225,634 
a Heys ete tea Aen Geer 66, 109, 080 35,292,470 |. 23,859,203 26, 097, 187 35,192,961 
Totals for Group..... 177,597,464 | 128,599,321 88, 288, 966 90,828,810 109, 418,595 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
fibres)— 
Ditia bles... ees.cmes salen 28,062,640 13,471,114 8,274,423 8,986, 263 9,796,173 
BT CG en neces ote mere eas 17,933,116 11, 092,356 7,164,211 10,855, 614 10,161,304 
Totals for Group..... 45,995,756 24,563,470 15,438, 634 19,841,877 19,957,477 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
Dutiable. seats eens os 87,763, 168 52,367,785 33,039, 457 35,918,439 36, 788,973 
NOG see ssarse Seen See ook 42,953, 854 SIRO leone 28,175,367 43,454,031 45,009,307 
Totals for Group..... 130,717,022 83,879,362 61, 214,824 79,372,470 81,798,280 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper— 
Dita bles eee 30, 246, 592 21,453, 844 14, 197,304 11,570,874 12 938,798 
Cee eer a? soda eueaeys at oleiis 15, 826, 751 10,576, 263 6,308, 830 Votes 8, 260,88 
Totals for Group..... 46,073,343 32,030,107 20,506,134 19,357, 987 21,199, 687 
Tron and Its Products— 
Dutiable 24a eee 159, 465, 332 84,502,393 48 280,297 49,509, 704 71,529,016 
Eyes Wee ee ee ea 33, 148, 868 13, 795, 229 10, 637, 537 19, 616, 937 287, 020s be 
Totals for Group..... 192,614, 200 98 , 297, 622 58,917,834 69,126,641 1)9, 56,145 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products— 
Dutta blesnceitesee porecce 5 + 47,248 247 26,731,318 13,307,378 12,940, 794 17,171,874 
Breet yecctnd his caecis wpa Ss . 14,651,051 8,071, 032 4,788,026 7,230, 206 11,324,755 
Totals for Group..... 61,899, 298 34,802,350 18,095,404 20,171,000 238,496, 629 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 


chemicals)— 
Dutiableeaettessoncasess 59,901,380 57,382,379 45,599,875 38,522,548 46,902,200 
EPCC Ge ene sera ntenee 93,677,278 44,764,968 42,058, 130 44,874,213 55, 5205 Sos 
Totals for Group..... 153,578, 658 102,147,347 87,658,005 83,396, 761 102,428,037 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Diu tialblemeercetien esr) eos 18,641,318 17, 197, 862 15,207,419 15,314,270 16, 264,427 
HreG eae. sea citea nee Baas tees 17,009, 454 13,533, 483 10,248,013 10, 269, 405 12,607, 626 
Totals for Group..... 35,650,772 30, 731,345 25,455,432 25,583,675 28,872,053 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Dutiablesaecrssa ayes aoe ce 31,273, 169 22,084,502 14,041, 184 12,981,897 15, 628, 827 
Bree. ven et: Aen aaae eos. Seobor Olea 21,368,478 16, 767,327 13, 137,507 14,575,423 
Totals for Group..... 62,486, 182 43,452,980 30,808,511 26,119, 404 30,204, 250 
Total imports— 
Dittig blevetxdyeccssn lanes: 574, 090, 230 388 , 498, 048 256,377, 100 250,476, 412 301, 245,922 
Hee pina. tarde eee os oa 332,522,465 190, 005, 856 150, 006, 644 183 , 322, 213 O21 So. 2a8 
Totals, Imports............. 906,612,695 | 578,503,904 | 406,383,744 | 433,798,625 522,431,153 


Totals, Duties Collected!..| 149,250,992 | 118,997,851 77,271, 965 73,154,472 84, 627,473 


! Includes the following additional and special duties which cannot be apportioned by groups of com- 
modities: 1931, $1,984,708; 1932, $2,918,194; 1933, $4,683,735; 1934, $2,342,895; 1935, $1,903,854. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY MAIN CLASSES 
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14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended 


Mar. 31, 1931-35—concluded. 


Class. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
EXPORTS. $ § $ $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood)— 
Canadian produce... ......} 292,280,037 | 204,398,365 | 203,370,418 | 205,804,526 226, 233 ,097 
Foreign produce........... 2,540, 500 1,499, 705 1,027,989 760, 655 838, 613 
Totals for Group..... 294,820,537 | 205,898,070 | 204,398,407 | 206,565,181 | 227,071,710 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
fibres)—. 
Canadian produce.......... 83,714,772 68, 798, 683 54,333, 047 75,151,480 86, 848, 144 
Foreign produce...3....... 1,041,519 672, 339 433,305 492,675 401.058 
Totals for Group..... 84, 756,291 69,471,022 54, 766,352 75,644,155 ay 87,249, 202 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products— 
Canadian produce.......... 6,504, 182 5, 5125130 4,731,094 7,828, 684 7,528,144 
Foreign produce........... 1,397, 693 755, 397 367, 207 383, 167 414,579 
Totals for Group..... 7,901,875 6, 267,527 5,098,301 8,211,851 iy 7,937,723 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper— 
Canadian produce.......... 230,604,474 | 175,740, 269 120,886,796 | 143,142,398 160,932,709 
Foreign produce........... 502,618 - 322,358 236, 928 191,127 288, 761 
Totals for Group..... 231,107,092 | 176,062,627 | 121,123,724 | 143,333,525 161, 221,470 
Tron and Its Products— 
Canadian produce.......... 38, 937, 661 15,462,977 17,277,099 26, 641, 482 40, 736,038 
Foreign produce........... 3,713, 065 2,962, 695 1,894,056 1, 702, 969 2,042,729 
Totals for Group..... 42,650, 726 18, 425, 672 19,171,155 28,344,451 a 42,778, 767 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their oe 
Products— 
Canadian produce.......... 95, 652, 063 69, 072, 888 42,642,318 81, 764, 208 94,619,455 
Foreign produce........... 1,346, 992 616,070 413,991 329, 235 982,250 
Totals for Group..... 96,999,055 69, 688,958 43,056,309 82,093, 443 95,601 5105 
Non-Metallic Minerals and/—— SSE 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 
Canadian produce.......... 21, 107,780 13,456, 701 9,215, 837 14, 808,912 15,654,323 
Foreign produce........... 950, 695 662,479 294,292 468,557 302, 786 
Totals for Group..... 22,058,475 14,119,180 9,510,129 15,277,469 15,957,109 
Chemicals and Allied ———— rr 
Products— ‘ 
Canadian produce.......... 12, 825, 852 10,535,038 11,099,814 13, 843, 829 15,270,064 
Foreign produce........... 582,491 294,047 270,542 279, 267 187,378 
Totals for Group..... 13, 403,343 10,829,085 11,370,356 14,123,096 15, 457, 442 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Canadian produce.......... 18,115, 846 13,367,251 10, 243, 532 10,357, 626 12,083 , 020 
Foreign produce........... 5, 209, 808 3,436,125 1,975, 532 1, 703, 672 2,200,809 
Totals for Group..... 23,325,654 16,803,376 12,219, 064 12,061, 298 14,283,829 
Total Exports— 
Canadian produce.......... . 799,742,667 | 576,344,302 | 473,799,955 | 579,343,145 659,899,994 
Foreign produce........... 17, 285, 381 11,221,215 6,913, 842 6,311,324 7,658, 963 
Totals, Exports....... 817,028,048 | 587,565,517 | 480,713,797 | 585,654,469 667,558,957 
Total Trade— 
Imports, merchandise..... 906,612,695 | 578,503,904 | 406,383,744 | 433,798,625 522,431, 153 
Exports, merchandise...... 817,028,048 | 587,565,517 | 480,713,797 | 585,654,469 667,558, 957 
Totals, External Trade..... 1,723, 640,743 |1,166,069,421 | 887,097,541 |1,019,453,094 | 1,189,990,110 
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15.—Externa!l Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


| 


Imports for Consumption. || Exports of Canadian Produce. 


a ff 


Origin. 


United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total Kingdom. States. Total 
Farm Origin— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1.—Canadian Farm Prod- 

ucts—! 

Field Crops— 
RaewaMaterials. an .ceco «oe 651,031] 11,438,857] 18,590,349] 106,207,271] 22,955,871] 163,744,156 
Partly manufactured...... 12,847 83, 526 511, 234 1,279] 2,794,236] 2,942,762 
Fully or chiefly manufac- ; 

Pred. ates aati ee 14,924,103} 3,198,383] 20,927,535|| 18,088,850} 17,133,228} 46,609,398 
Totals,Canadian Field Crops} 15,587,981} 14,715,766) 40,029,118} 124,297,400] 42,883,335] 213,296,316 
Animal Husbandry— 

Riaiwalmaterials.pium anec. ce - 1,280,831] 3,025,693) 7,685,511) 6,686,172} 4,939,610] 13,179,894 
Partly manufactured..... : 4,568,921] 2,388,531; 9,008,007} 2,872,525 542,397] 3,866,513 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

UOC hn alee roe i see 13,740,768] 1,694,531} 18,374,713] 29,439,679 933,311} 32,092,610 
Totals, Canadian Animal 

Einisbandryseue- eee 19,590,520] 7,103,755) 35,068,231)) 38,998,376} 6,415,318) 49,139,017 
All Canadian Farm Pro- 

ducts— 

Raw macebiaisugn tence. 1,931,862} 14,459,550] 26,275,860] 112,893,443) 27,895,481} 176,924,050 
Partly manufactured...... 4,581,768] 2,467,057| 9,519,241)) 2,878,804] 3,336,633} 6,809,275 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

EUTOU ME Pees Aarne tae, 3s, tee 28,664,871] 4,892,914} 39,302,248] 47,528,529] 18,066,539} 78,702,008 
Totals, Canadian Farm : 

Products.) jac 35,178,501| 21,819,521] 75,097,349] 163,295,776] 49,298,653] 262,435,333 
2.—Foreign Farm Prod- 

ucts—! 

Field Crops— 
Raw materials......:..... 559,417) 32,446,523] 46,516,954 - 6,131 7,382 
Partly manufactured...... 810,011 1,941,630] 20,752,983 533 109, 624 117, 256 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CURCGE. paerea re eRe 19,830,424] 8,297,037] 49,029,256] 4,095,246 324,559| 15,551,647 
Totals, Foreign Field Crops.| 21,199,852} 42,685,190] 116,299,193) 4,095,779 440,314] 15,676,285 
Animal Husbandry— 

UAE A GOr ale an re aerenin-< 181,706 3,878,321 4,295,016 ~ - - 
Partly manufactured...... 19,576 72,528 102,288 - - = 
Fully or chiefly manufac- : 

TUTE Wha a sheer cee 358,490] 1,338,325). 3,108,735 335, 119 18,661 1,957,305 
Totals, Foreign Animal Hus- 

bandnysceeccr or 559,772| 5,289,174) 7,506,039 335,119 18,661 1,957,305 
All Foreign Farm Products-- 

Va MMALCL ial Sse seein 741,123] 36,324,844) 50,811,970) - 6,131 7,382 
Partly manufactured...... 829, 587 2,014,158} 20,855,271 533 109, 624 117,256 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

CUCL eae Oe meer eee 20,188,914 9,635,362} 52,137,991)) 4,430,365 343,220} 17,508,952 
Totals, Foreign Farm Prod- 

UCESTS fy cot Serres 21,759,624) 47,974,364) 123,805,232) 4,430,898 458,975| 17,633,590 
3.—All Farm Products— 

All Field Crops— 
Raw wmatenals.... sa: as. 1,210,448} 43,880,380] 65,107,303] 106,207,271] 22,962,002] 163,751,538 
Partly manufactured...... 822,858] 2,025,156] 21,264,217 1,812] 2,903,860} 3,060,018 
Fuily or chiefly manufac- 

LUTE eg oo eRe ET: 34,754,527| 11,495,420] 69,956,791] 22,184,096] 17,457,787| 62,161,045 
Totals, All Field Crops......| 36,787,833! 57,400,956! 156,328,311! 128,393,179] 43,323,649! 228,972,601 


\In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products”’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports, it covers 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘“‘Foreign Farm 
Products’’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not pro- 
duce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Origin. 


United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 

Farm COrigin—concluded. 
3.—All Farm Prod ’ts-concl. 
All Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials............ 1,462,537] © 6,904,014] 11,980,527 6,686,172} 4,939,610) 13,179,894 

Partly manufactured...... 4,588,497) 2,456,059} 9,110,295] 2,872,525 542,397] 3,866,513 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

iniigceh (Am fo) er 14,099,258] 3,032,856] 21,483,448 29,774,798 951,972] 34,049,915 

Totals, All Animal Hus- ne 7 
nC Invern Seen ay 20,150,292] 12,392,929] 42,574,270] 39,333 ,495| 6,483,979] 51,096,322 
All Farm Products— ‘ 
Raw materials........2... 2,672,985} 50.784,394} 77,087,830] 112,893,443 27,901,612] 176,931,432 
Partly manufactured...... 5,411,355 4,481,215] 30,374,512 2,874,337 3,446, 257 6,926,531 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

{go ee War, Tar i ek ee <a 48,853,785) 14,528,276] 91,440,239l1 51,058, 804 18,409,759] 96,210,960 
Totals, Farm Crigin....... 56,938,125) 69,793,885] 198,962,581 167,726,674) 49,757, 628 230, 668, 923 
Wild Life Origin— 

Raw materials... .+.n«.: 357,740} 1,450,152} 2,027,505 10,024,361} 4,186,184] 14,977,419 
Partly manufactured...... 47,119 414,037 871, 693 338, 887 25,304 420,114 
Fully or chiefly manufac- ’ 

GUT CCUM ERs. hos octoes.: 49,386 54,173 118,634 18,649 37,433 65,671 
Totals, Wild Life Grigin... 454,245/ 1,918,362} 3,017,832] 10,381,897 4,198, 921 15, 463, 204 
Marine Origin— 

Raw materials............ 7,410 432,163 734, 006 844;271)... 7,631,251! 8,582,903 
Partly manufactured...... - - - - ~ - 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

iebige.e IAS Ls Em 5 Poa eT 123,780 472,637} 1,641,637] 4,830,179] 2,149,604 14,741,553 
Totals, Marine Origin...... 131,190 904,800) 2,375,643) 5,674,450| 9,680,855 235324, 456 
Forest OCrigin— 

Rawamaterials! eo... 3.0003 942 687, 801 741, 802 341,669} 8,880,074] 11,467,202 
Partly manufactured...... 18,793} 4,223,981 4,333,194] 18,091,096] 26,553,683 54,772,722 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
POSS AM Vocdcicbel cope Bis 3,268,289] 13,123,675} 18,259,714 7,054,778} 73,294,247] 94,769,212 
Totals, Forest Grigin...... 3,288,024) 18,035,457] 23,334,716] 25,487,543 108,728,004) 161,009,136 
_ Mineral Origin— 
Raw materials... 2.0.4)... 9,346,521) 59,245,555] 77,982,380] 7,892,939 11,399,339] 25,827,587 . 
Partly manufactured...... 1,480,455} 8,545,947] 10,762,299] 35,139,809 22,741,275] 74,090,980 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

PULCUE SEO. 27. ae 28,863,017] 117,314,935) 158,953,805l 16,728,710 9,137,676} 62,053,435 
Totals, Mineral Crigin..... 39, 689,993) 185,106,437) 247,698,484] 59,761,458 43,278,290} 161,972, 0¢2 
Mixed Origin— 

Raw matcrials............ = = Me = + A 
Partly manufactured...... 218,038} 1,209,191} 1,695,574 55,677 309, 829 419,090 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

PULCM.. Jp abb ke. ois.<c0 eles 10,962,875} 26,671,840] 45,406,329]] 5,095,038 8,744,396] 17,643,183 
Totals, Mixed Origin....... 11,180,913) 27,881,031} 47,101,903] 5,150,715 9,054,225| 18,062,273 
Recapitulation— 

Raw materials............ 12,385,598] 112,600,065} 158,573,523] 131,996,683] 59,848,460 237,786,543 
Partly manufactured...... 7,175,760} 18,874,371} 48,037,272]| 56,499,806] 53,076,348 136, 629 , 437 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

(RIETENG (ihe. i ea age 92,121,182] 172, 165,536} 315,820,358] 85,686,248] 111,773,115 285,484,014 

Grand Totals.............. 111,682,490] 393,639,972) 522,431, 153|| 274, 182, 737 224,697,923) 659,899,994 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled ona 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


Nors.—An analysis of external trade upon the purpose classification in greater detail for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1935, will be found at pp. 830-832 of the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1935, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
Group 
and 
Purpose. United United Pie United United as: 


Kingdom. States. Kingdom. States. 


ee ee | ee eS | | ee So ee | 


Foops, BEVERAGES AND 
SMOKERS Supp.igs (Ready 


for consumption or not.)...| 19,170,818 21,280,562} 90,801,105) 158,903, 648 40,201,363) 254,545, 486 


3,389,982) 20,680,876] 63,736, 181]! 158,616,558) 26,908, 717| 240,600, 467 
15, 159, 285 502,397| 25,627,450 287,006| 13,288,317) 13,884,363 
621,546 97,289} 1,437,474 84 4,329 60, 656 


Beverages and infusions... 


Smokers’ supplies......... 


PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD 
Unrmitms (Finished =< 
SOOASNS Svar nine ae meri 14,317,840] 17,380,400} 41,641,328 7,159, 267 2,655,870} 17,515,671 

Books, printed matter, sta- 

tionery, educational sup- 
DHOCS Piatkc cet sme tes el 


2,433,797| 7,464,887] 10,770,389 686 , 096 416,294| 1,430,486 
3,702,959] 1,750,637} 8,610,854], 3,529,379 151,066} 7,257,848 
6,546,849) 4,872,570} 14,009,452) 1,339, 184 505,714} 4,709,972 


Clothing: eee: Pee 
Household utilities. ...... 


Jewellery, personal utili- 
ELERsa CLG S tenecraieyete one arent 


942,852} 1,711,896) 5,153,899 93, 307 3,478 404,919 


Recreation equipment and 


SUpplies seer crs 691,383} 1,580,410} 3,096,735) 1,511,301; 1,579,318 3,712,446 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY........ - 68, 110 68, 110 - 3,016, 221 3,019, 154 


ELEcTRICAL EQUIPMENT..... 709,662) 7,642,293} 8,534,641 888, 726 561,972} 3,895,258 


Propucers EquipMent.....| 15,826,391] 66,118,416) 85,925,943 3,813,594) 7,187,090} 19,372,173 


Propucers MaTeRIAts (Ex- 


cept unmftrd. foods)....| 53,739,365 130,426,480] 222,671,170) 94,650,300) 166,889,713| 319,565; 665 


Building and construction 


materials seeseeee  ate 2,676,309| 8,597,022} 12,705, 262\| 17,732,453 10,485,241) 36,789,532 
Farm-materials..........-. 922,757, 2,700,109} 6,646,919 3,457,488} 14,920,198] 20,575, 287 
Manufacturers materials...) 50,140,299} 119,129,349 203, 318, 989]| 73,460,359] 141,484,274] 262,200, 846 

TRANSPORTATION........-6-- 842,031) 32,240,114; 33,121,798) 3,583,233 288,821} 29,154,843 
Wehiclesw meters ciacate 768,570} 31,617,721] 32,422,492) 3,580,393 172,469] 28,863,278 
Messelsiieccie ahve sates 73,461 622,393 699, 306 2,840 116,352 291,565 

MEDICAL SUPPLIES.........-- 1,433,747| 2,816,960) 5,309,251 473,776 89, 885 914,049 

Arms, ExpLosives AND WAR 

STORGS:, pete eters in eerecbeee 188,118 566, 063 797,564 1,979 520 189, 860 

Goops FOR EXXHIBITION...... 


264,301| 2,477,636) 2,771,823 2, 662 105, 267 107,929 


ee ee 
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17.—Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Ae phe at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934 and 


Nore.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the ports 
mentioned, but it is not to be inferred that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that 
the exports originated there. 


1934. 1935. 
fe et Soest as Sites 2 Ses cs es amie eee 
Province and Port. Total eo 5 Duty Total Lead cle Duty 
Exports. eunaptiod. Collected. || Exports. sumption. Collected. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island. 
Totals, P. E. Island...... 926, 694 604,516 68, 062 424,081 790, 792 64,979 
Nova Scotia. 
Bigitie xs ee eante nd as. =: Raoe 40,500,717] 11,173,252 1, 186,403]) 50,495,540 12,368,919 1535, 182 
[Bins deel pay Pe 3,336, 165 92,235 5, 705 3,310,907} ~ 109,755 6,705 
INOLtH Syne vets. 66 ss. bore 1, 395nr62 194,465 8,013 1,697,919 211,290 11,051 
AUTEN ee hee a i 1,992,355 386, 642 63, 003 3,678,401 1,727,407 118,476 
ST EUOUGN fe teen earcim dacs 1, 229,343 558, 230 22,565 1,587,257 557,619 30,009 
Totals, Nova Scotia!...... 51,908,682] 13,852,175 1,452, 70%|| 64,910,242 16,774, 923 1,891,797 
New Brunswick. 
Gampbelltones. cas. dos cl ose 8,558, 113 511, 480 26, 96& 4,287,191 265, 230 22,970 
BPCUSTICLONS Es. nest... od rie - 850,973 198, 293 - 816,379 154,727 
McAdam Junction........... 2,324,994 29,059 3,307 2, 288, 854 76, 969 17,297 
AVON CEOS Sea ec coe se 181, 690 747, 657 148,477 379,774 824,556 171,560 
Daidone. ORS, Bole 83,209, 104 8,113,477 1,252,248] 43,857,862 9,163,105 1,545,101 
Woodstock....... Re ho Se 4,541,681 315,419 45,641 4,158,606 273,526 35,496 
Totals, New Brunswick! 44,901,182) 11,614,397 1,785,286) 56,914,285 12,718,504 2,071,541 
Quebec. 
ENE 0S! Si ee rs ii 5, 767, 054 660, 093 77,174 7,278, 753 524, 643 65, 413 
G@sOUtI Fs ha soci cent. 7,831,785 1,717, 602 40, 633 9,248,055 2,355, 562 48,620 
GOabICOOKk:. sheen eet. laos 2,303,040 151, 836 16,040 2,699,304 192,501 15,278 
Drummondville............. 14,421 2,425, 494 180, 483 57,215 2,490,807 146,921 
REA SE atest. stk 30a. dale - 635, 696 103, 063 - 844, 867 90, 206 
RID ee sarah tba eecets ooo, -~ 1,415, 282 99,9006 = 1,388,537 94, 855 
Whonitinea leet icaes chats: 134,350,561] 105, 195,992 17,910, 341]} 134,959,326 125,851,514; 19,817,490 
CUS) ofc ee oe wean aan Pied 20,341,615 6,244,381 22,858] 13,540,171 dint Qos 894,545 
Voc kalelandn ens e evry ie then, 2,215,062 872,451 49, 267 2,148,948 1,012,193 60,621 
SieAtan is Suited. s., 7,220, 134 118,714 8,276 8,966, 144 127, 812 13 R73 
Str biyacinithess sencs..2. 2. 855 1,763, 784 86,401 150 2,735, 665 87,365 
ibs LORUIG: Siete pusr o:.... co. 24, 689, 897 4,058,003 685,001] 27,771,047 4,589,636 717,489 
Shawinigan Falls............ - 1,801,588 68, 664 - 2,014,017 76,503 
silicic wee|-<:: i nr 163, 022 3,148,077 319, 859 268,351 3,018, 463 335,535 
SC ge ee > 6,570,071 658, 719 30419 5, 259,366 1,205,596 31,843 
PUTGONL A eee eee | 3,781,593 97,585 20,301 3,999,612 102,412 21,741 
‘Three tRiversteseoe .6c. doc: 3,810, 856 2,855,337 219,729 4,704, 281 3,897,885 222,078 
Totals, Quebec!.......... 220,732,775) 135,424,347 20,808, 787|| 223,344,822 162,268,848} 22,791,349 
Ontario. 
POUR EPS ED UT Ose: Pee Giana ie sere 73, 826 693, 617 135, 236 58, 543 898,388 178,145 
eliewille see prce.s desc cn - 788, 873 196, 782} - 895, 614 222,456 
TMOLADLIORG,..anae <2 ike hock 8,967 2,241,193 246, 049 8, 888 2,476, 147 309, 861 
STORE MG tees winy Suis nucine. 27,193 444 277 61, 653 57,935 441,805 65,070 
OED ari tre antici neared 243 2,295,101 728,431 215 3,220,741 829, 264 
Somos Abe. on. nec Sete. 557,670 1,280 399 228, 815 539,903 1,190, 148 227,611 
Boras 5! ae nk ee Ct gy 675, 512 2,183,909 253,915 653, 030 2,380,502 192, 636 
Fort Erie (Bridgeburg)...... 29,464,431 Popes 13 bo 8 MI 303,071] 32,875,383 2,911, 287 450,770 
MOFGA anes. 2s 0c... ck. 5,521,998 306, 512 74,455 6,917,363 701, 843 151,816 
Hort Walliom 88 3.) ie 12,043,911 1,792,876 546,539] 19,526,075 1,874,079 574,086 
Sh See, a id 1,007 3,055,977 211,374 2,787 2,827,324 229,024 
ESE (iis acd 0 en ao 2,508 2,511, 795 190, 054 4,108 2,414,594 197,983 
BERTICLCON aot Me 211,170} 15,901,571 2,695,564 191,950} 21,212,064 3,029,550 
TCOPOS 0h ke Set ee ae 101, 909 961, 765 153, 200 70, 923 801,520 119, 867 
SEE HEIMOL ae ict otie creuc.c cess. 3,106 4, 263,357 438, 584 6,069 4,772,627 461,064 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 
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17.—Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Thereon, at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934 and 


1935—concluded. 


Province and Port. 


Ontario—concluded. 


TWonGoni. creak acne 
INGE gine Dells aco ob Come bos 
North Bay eee cee cried sacs 
Oshawa: saee Giese le 
(OYA RR Tig pekehes heradan Seger Bie 
Parry: DOUDGs aeetne ouverts 
Peter borougha ence ceen ae 
orton GiUte ee cores etre 
PTRESCOUUR Ce eae sracitere Taken 
Sim Catharines. asec sierae 
St NOMA state ate iecors cock: 
Sarnia tes eee ee haves 


Sud buUryc cle ee sear 


MMOrONUO gos eee nee 
Wellandee eens facia tee 
WViinVOSOL inte teenie een tere 
WOOGSTOCK tepecreceinn oo dace 


Totals, Ontario!............ 


Manitoba. 
Brandon. tua cee eee 
HUIMeTSOMase wees Cee seeker a: 
Winnipesye. t.cren eae tee 


Totals, Manitobal.......... 


Saskatchewan. 


IMOOSC.) AWeashanoe capes caste oherate 
INOrtnU Portal see erie 
Heeinaies.. cae eerie aie 
Saskatoon acted wrmrese qe 


Totals, Saskatchewan!..... 


Alberta. 


(CILLA aoee haem ec ara ee ere. A 
Hdmonton at eee ee 
eth pridee: coher tdece: 


Totals, Albertal............ 


British Columbia. 


INSTA OL. \c eye ciel chee 
Nelson at eee ee 
New Westminster........... 
Prince Rupeitie weencss dee 
VANCOU VICI ie nar cceneis 255% steers 
MTCCOntas OS Bree temores scorn 


Totals, British Columbia! 


Yukon. 
Totals, Yukon:.....<:...... 


Prepaid postal parcels, duty 
through P.O. 


received 
Department ee. ote scitor 
Customs duty stamps....... 


Grand Totals............ 


1934, 1935. 
Totti th mpc Duty Toke (toe Duty 
Exports. sanuion: Collected. |} Exports. pune Collected. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
- 4,750, 640 745,735 - 5, 342, 230 953,375 
32, 168, 821 4,226,321 725,274) 37,185,726 5,465, 837 943 , 923 
- 2, 238, 192 280, 078 - 2,230,871 307,044 
323] 5,770,051} 1,254,016 11,008} 8,285,303} 1,908,665 
10 4,754,325 861, 002 76 5,491,405 937, 286 
366, 203 468, 463 290,907 415,768 957, 122 334, 240 
467 2,504, 764 289,878 528 2,591,796 319, 423 
18,404,111 709,327 98,755|| 37,746,375 752,967 152, 886 
2,544, 134 1,369, 265 331, 669 2,530, 764 1,955,734 404,130 
3,975, 845 2,397,018 346, 821 3, 847,989 2,749,515 469, 635 
24, 620 911,761 206, 035 1,755| 1,025,724 195, 827 
14, 094, 689 8, 440, 696 516,806) 15,226,200) 10,659,480 770,410 
4,987,973 1,311, 413 467, 186 4,591,952 2,627,454 676, 432 
- 950,779 144, 042 - 839, 028 134,584 
- 878, 089 70, 687 - 2,668, 205 121,342 
16,019 335, 927 171, 689 7,411 610,748 208, 609 
577,551| 90,792,038} 17,647,384 773,890} 103,229,298} 19,300,534 
1,022,560 5,482. j000 383,922 661,737 6,498, 131 457 , 822 
25,570,352| 22,939,485 5,640,397) 27,547,726] 33,963,777 8,199,355 
115 680, 942 83,521 195 836, 101 96, 163 
152, 640,422| 210,310,058] 37,678, 443|| 191,544,919] 256,021,489) 44,956, 412 
31,2838 572,962 41,464 120,938 642,495 49, 237 
5,470,574 684,371 67,191 7,063,957 748, 629 75,578 
2,468,769] 13,050, 600 2,763, 646 4,160,147] 14,618,669 3,003,581 
7,975,649] 14,322,383 2,874,606) 11,449,820) 16,057,531 3,134,190 
10, 503 585,352 74,377 10, 743 1,056, 623 129,596 
2,379, 869 104, 944 17,380 2,907,453 92,680 11,700 
, 058 2,928, 685 477, 658 311,099 2,923,619 522,585 
- 754, 712 170, 938 - 975,345 192,338 
2,396,430; 4,462,697 759,090), 3,229,295) 5,148,575 881,569 
- 2,586, 332 556, 641 - 3,322,603 563,715 
- 2,106, 625 596, 135 - 2,881, 289 784,317 
553,497 1,669, 101 76, 731 510,584 2,894, 874 125, 226 
553,497 6,471,251 1,250,170 510,584 9,219,263 1,490,972 
4, 828, 240 111, 062 15,55 4,871,952 240,332 Donoso 
120,775 396, 482 47,318 248,281 607,119 75,541 
20,929, 237 1, 104, 8738 176,200] 23,938,731 1,820,494 266,050 
4,189,330 473,484 93,949 7,232,606 568, 250 96,919 
67,054,861) 30,972,029 5, 098, 028]) 73,448,060] 35,998,887 5s (od; OL 
5, 124, 871 3,141, 884 746, 638 4,377,296 3,541, 283 807,515 
102,624,944) 36,536,583 6,224, 434|| 114,809,429} 43,204,210) . 7,070,033 
994,194 177,870 43, 562 421,480 212, 709 49,330 
_ 22,336 5, 66 - 14,309 3,294 
- 203, 661 - - 222,006 
585,654,469] 433,798,625| 73,154,472) 667,558,957) 522,431,153] 84,627,473 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 
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18. 


Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British Empire 
and Foreign Countries, Dutiable and Free, under the General, Preferential and 
Treaty Rate Tariffs, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


a 


Dutiable under— Free under— 
Total 
Country. General Beni Treaty || General eis i Treaty Imports. 
Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. - 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 
United Kingdom......... 1,343,198}56,979,364) 513,471)/11,377, 740/41, 468,717 - || 111,682,490 
Irish Free State.......... 95 12,590 150 3,097 18,990 - 34,922 
Africa—British East...... 4,567} 276,822 - 135,694] 913,006 1,330,089 


British South.... 

British West..... 
Amatraiias.< PeNR ast... : 
British East Indies— 


28,702} 980,174 40,006 24,454] 2,379,161 7,714) 3,460,211 
90,325 = 142,042] 151,888) 202,814 = 587,069 
4,752) 1,151,149} 527,833] 179,626] 4,352,726] 111,089] 6,327,175 


British iidia: - cs hse Soe 35,166} 2,938,349 - 399,558] 3,041,871 - 6,414,944 

Wevylod: S3Shs. ages... | 10,028) 1,778,493 249 51,541} 252,201 - 2,092,512 

Straits Settlements..... 2,227) 551,699 7,563] 1,992,967] 415,959 - 2,970,415 
British Guiana..22s....-; 199] 2,317,338 549 2,653 128,703 - 2,449,442 
British West Indies— 

BaRhanos Mio Nah. ....,.: 72| 2,844,877 Bon 946) 2,015,247 ~ 4,861,463 

JAIIaICA en Ae 4,938] 2,051,306 4,544 19,817) 2,224,165 = 4,304,770 

Trinidad and Tobago. 1,617} 854,507 8, 229 139,107} 353,570 ~ 1,357,030 

GHErE ae. Soe FPS 5,851} 604,151 208 30,312} 741,191 31 1,381, 744 

KUT 4 Sees (ee ae ae 12] 1,797,506 434 36 1,971 - 1,799,959 
Hone Koneiitss.a05 ae 527,238 - 9,881 139,124 - - 676, 243 
Newfoundland............ 5, 242 7,069 1,919] 1,572,639 2,104 - 1,588,973 
NMowatpaland Goce... 5 " 519 16,660 65,529] 667,104] 1,767,193 17,673] 2,534,678 
Totals, British Empire. 2,090, 922/75, 163,277] 1,323, 124/16, 943,582/60,529,059| 136,507 156,186,471 

Foreign Countries. 
ACVENTINA <1 958s he ek 1,061, 804 - 834,971) 894,148 - - 2,790, 923 
Weeloqumats : seh h ote. Se 1,130, 508 — | 1,366, 504]) 1,114,990 - 1,536] 3,613,538 
Cina) seas eee 2,162,557 = - 183, 013 - - 2,345,370 
WolOMm D1: 0 B92 5.5, 000.5 778,315 - ~ || 3,785,506 - - 4,563,821 
Czechoslovakia.......... 435,072 ~ | 1,778,605 96, 638 - - 2,010 S00 
Denman, eye on se. 26, 892 - 56, 659 42,832 = - 126,383 
Hraneeh. heer s Poo: tos 913,437 — | 4,561,420] 882,452 - 86,386] 6,443,695 
Germany... 38%. ras Ff tess 4,481,907 — | 3,687,941]) 1,844,112 - 474] 10,014,434 
ise e ee. SOR ery, = J 378,970 — | 1,522,530] 812,896 ~ 482) 2,714,878 
epai ... «see. SO. sco) CS AIR IAS — | 1,443,073] 1,610,203 = - 4,424, 654 
Netherlands......... 1,455, 131 — | 1,059,140] 1,829,674 - - 4,343,945 
INDIO Vis whee Ba isin ck 23,082 ~ 488,254] 202,241 - - (ARREY (7 
LECT anne 0 ee 182,210 - — || 3,248,177 - ~ 3,430,387 
2) 2S 1 aaienist se iT 205, 233 - 982,559 186 , 963 ~ - 1,374,755 
PWEGENE. ois os gee 349,327 - 917,687) 413,489 - 24,389] 1,704,892 
Switzerland! epo.20-......: 1,117, 255, - 802,245) 415,797 - - 2,335,297 
United States............ 181,157,642 - — 122,482,330 - — {| 303,639,972 
Totals, Foreign Coun- 

(is CU ae. ar Pa ee 292,408, 263 — 129,260, 336)143,462,816 - 113, 267] 366,244, 682 


Totals, Imports Entered 


for Consumption..... 294,499, 185175, 163, 277121, 583, 4601160,406,398'60,529,059! 249,774] 522,431,153 


! Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1931-35. 


Country. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
British Empire. $ $ $ $ $ 
nite, Kanedonue?. 5... 293 55 2:8... boeo 149, 497,392) 106,371,779} 86,466,055) 105,100,764] 111,682,490 
PEMIGOPE TES tate iiss 89.38... 255. o RR 678, 115 45,511 36, 360 31,761 34,922 
JG Es Ee RS wt ee a ee 8,734 6,155 3,091 8,021 6,837 
miricn—-brittst Mast... G25. o2.. aces kh 2,082,125 1, 436, 338 724,978 928, 543 1,330,089 
Britis Soubhy -hhrear. ss. ..skbe 3,329,528] 4,323,169} 4,907,064 3,641, 261 3,296, 780 
Southern Rhodesia.............. - - - 936 163,431 
Bris West sah ik he hon aerate v 1,156,779 323, 678 169,075 507, 159 587,069 
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19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1931-35—continued. 


SS OS SSS 
an Sn [ini 


Country. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
British Empire—concluded. 5 $ 5 8 $ 
eva oiihiic eee, Seem eters On ai. See Seetot. © 297,004 95,729 182,740 163, 066 147,706 
British East Indies—British India....... 8,426,716} 5,099,736} 4,094,201) 5,941,863} 6,414,944 
i@evilons. ocehcee ae 2,708, 845 1,573,916] 1,081,022 1,409,959] 2,092,512 
Straits Settlements. 766, 862 550,777 386, 424 1,001,878) 2,970,415 
Opens. ca 16,971 14,519 1,850 7,730 23,938 
British Guiana... 0+. store memes errr 4,288,157| 4,541,922] 2,299,814 1,389,183] 2,449,442 
British ElLondures:...cceseaee te oo iecmecr 207, 186 105, 780 50,519 144, 820 48,276 
Binitish Sudanss. uals Meets cee 25,356 8, 068 ety) 5,655 12,919 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 4,264,508} 2,673,435] 2,856,835) 3,126,857) 4,861,463 
AaMCh ajar. coms 6 4,792,599] 4,406,024] 3,194,364] 2,640,286) 4,304,770 
Trinidad and 
TODALOs.. dee ee 2,321,007] 3,124,902] 2,428,252} 1,986,716) 1,357,030 
Other ee. shee 2,571,905} 1,560,516] 1,235,476} 1,357,089) 1,381,744 
FIOne ROUSE oo. bean spe ee he te ete eee 833, 608 660, 939 515, 614 624,336 676,243 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo... «0 +ms ease - 4,322 1,026 429 142 801 
Newfoundland cn. octet eek sei areeE- 2,501, 761 1,483, 881 545,527 630,070} 1,588,973 
Oceania Australia. ...trme tee ee ee see 4,616,722| 5,696,770! 5,902,587] 5,406,532} 6,327,175 
TViaee toni ween kee Sota ioe 2,807,355| 2,606,430} 2,218,351; 1,647,324 1,799,959 
INew Zealander steer 6,671,252} 1,080,230 969,704] 2,575,158} 2,534,678 
Palestiiics. Wi ee ORE ee aie eee ee 23,617 20, 753 108,476 126, 747 91,865 
Totals, British Empire!............ 204,898, 426| 147,811,993] 120,384,324) 140,403,886) 156,186,471 
Foreign Countries. 

IN NOU C SOR I S 5 Ta at 30,396 28,007 7,973 11,879 12,873 
ING TESTNTEIES haben Oe resent, Go ous RRA es 6,739,697} 2,608,363 894,982} 2,049,563} 2,790,923 
TANISEE 1a cee aes eno aioe he costs eRe Lunt tare 595,319 322,872 179, 707 216,557 280,986 
Belsiuiieeker 1 treet ae once ct nee 8,420,019] 5,047,721] 3,642,518) 3,200,168) 3,613,538 
IS LAGI «eerie s Meee eee es ace erates 1,349, 124 982,544 591,141 626, 586 835, 546 
0) ai Peverk pI Re ree arse SR eee can obi cid 428,310 109,935 21,443 8,323 67,860 
Gi se at yg als Be en BBS sees Hoertare./ 4,810,814] 3,725,558] 1,605,452} 2,330,559] 2,345,570 
(Galosonloyewee Mh ees See Sees cr OG Re 5,036,898] 5,035,311} 3,365,508] 3,569,707) 4,563,821 
COs tAREN CO Pret no eises Sejsex karetncniee 89, 652 27,361 43,222 35,774 47,921 
Cuba Soe On. Ghee arain ins oe tbat ane 2,408, 647 981,091 705,824] 1,063,239 929, 267 
O@zechoslovaliancs-cceak oe en eee 3,176,387| 2,759,864} 1,769,044] 1,403,472) 2,310,315 
IBY Sshaa\zhel eay,, INP e NNN TERE HEM Ar bet tncs 265, 642 89, 266 126, 605 294,470 126,383 
Greenlanden...5 csc chetie new nae eae 179, 200 170, 200 1,918 183, 259 = 
CUA Oe nici a oo wire eeu oa aale eaten = 399 5,024 15,715 20,765 
TES VIG ep: cake oaetee ek «onc 5 oe chau He Mi 269,503 407,581 701, 155 956,491 
inland, aactex cotta oo es se ene 90, 408 56,578 53,976 42, 088 36,315 
Trance ens ).aee eres as hires Ge Laer 19,004,102] 13,570,141] 7,712,558} 6,898,411) 6,443,695 
WP renChpAtMes was once seemed maker 107,561 130, 168 52,091 85, 266 35,400 
Hrenchvlast: Indies. pees ccse tee eee 34, 748 19,249 3,405 ede Seo 22,672 
St. Pierre and Miquelon................ 636,415 107, 081 86, 652 191,039 291,579 
Germansic doad-cece cbc st eee eee 16,197,036} 11,657,869] 9,088,905} 9,922,704] 10,014,434 
(GTECCOM ate er ae Lh one ic eee 233,794 104,492 45,041 49,405 39,938 
Guatemalazrecs iets hice song inte ieee 30, 673 14,914 14, 629 6,330 5,210 
TE IGN SRN ED Rue FPS Weta we ee et = ~ 45 336 1,029 62,001 
TUOUNQUIEAS |. see OARS hoe cess Sctatenret 4,280 290 1,256 24,990 yaa! 
In garyvo. cee poses feces fee ein aoe 66, 817 18, 802 24,274 58, 987 67, 898 
iraq (Mesopotamia) Jit. 205 ats sone ae ae 45,525 98,340 156, 024 189, 229 254,427 
Cah Ve sichecxsvort aie ke oe ae tease eee Oe ts 5,048,957} 4,193,437| 2,806,361] 2,579,950) 2,714,878 
ADAIR Lvs ¥e iss koe O36 35 gk ae ee 9,342,967| 5,990,401} 3,860,911] 3,311,687) 4,424,654 
DBS a: eee AA MC SCH SOOO 0.ce 615 5,451 4,676 12,060 4,664 
1Mexicos PASa2 HANS eae te 2 Pein dee 769,323 788, 447 880, 841 404, 943 494,184 
Moroceos.. fey tsecs.. oeete : ieee oes 32, 159 55,045 78, 642 14,786 23,200 
INetherlands.ae. scene ere «secs a Rae 7,287,132} 5,827,969] 3,715,998} 3,241,669] 4,843,945 
Diutchulwascludtes..semececetasnt rte 440,546 340, 807 224,997 561,251 398,093 
Diwtehe Wes tain dicsiencresctecncnrnacnatere 1,838,964) 1,499,701 1,557, 788 867, 486 - 
INjéanaoudiadete : baioalreuteetrs ac carerts ate ie 29,212 4,278 586 - 668 
Dy Gh Nee ae Ae i CR Sorters othe oe 820, 902 548, 998 452,903 531, 287 TAREE YE 
Panacea mo eeilroure ane - 3,441 3, 207 9, 674 91,799 
Leen INP un naman vice Gato oko Bmp O ager 21,229 27,057 - 15 13,307 
Persiaacaé|...6 eerie gts faa eae 106,043} . 38, 848 71,493 130, 752 129,119 
PEL AA ee eee, Te et Ae ekeies 4,535,524] 3,515,589] 2,573,521) 3,579,726] 3,430,387 
‘Poland.and Dangzinwee nn. Meee as eee 139, 003 128000 84, 861 66, 094 154,309 
IPOreueal yee ele ase ware Cale eercietsvonss iciaeeee 578, 824 341,218 175,368 129, 197 199, 846 
Avores ‘and Madeira...2.. 7 sageoues. on 156, 151 130,015 135,253 87, 235 123,912 
RRoumanis,. 477. ho. en ce de a tatte sen Leen 95,427 21, ey 4,730 4,380 5,396 
539,419 104, 760 265,039 


IETS Cor nee omcoe eater nee np ain ciprots 1,917, 652 18, 901 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1931-35—concluded. 

a 
Country. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Countries—concluded. 
SAOLOPMIOMINCO! Fe. sie. ot KANE AID «6. sine coke 367, 872 522, 884 101,310 189, 006 1,314,939 
SHIA TINO: cicis, SG ee 6 5 OU OSs athe - ~ - 22,595 52,040 
DAIMES. Mes. SARs Best. s. ees. Lhe _ 1,960,759 1,476, 630 1,160,753 1,128,755 1,374,755 
Cdnery, (sland seet.2: . SEM REE wc ve 4,3 5,046 10, 989 2,759 1,640 
Dmreden ey «cir CPS S.. ReS a, Be. cate 2,037, 457 879,476 704, 193 1,138,443 1,704,892 
Bimuserland shal £08. 6c NPR ORE oho ARS 5, 484, 463 3,687,517 2,399, 635 2,808,308 2,335,297 
SH Ucn eAee ee hon... LOR Rhos ae LES 13, 150 24,142 4,620 2,704 4,559 
LEC SOME OR ss oS oe 399, 593 256, 720 171,010 174,000 206,188 
WmibedrotatestG ae. .2. CeO ALE aon ee 584, 407,018} 351,686,775] 232,548,055] 238, 187,681] 303,639,972 
AAs lctin, cose «oo ete Re. LIS 106, 099 63, 292 37,799 34,552 99,581 
PARAIL ARO: ccs SRE oe oc o's aR. 287, 673 115,505 42,186 40, 490 84,904 
Pe hiippinessre. Met... «see ee co ee 154, 408 118, 437 155, 787 365,472 496,105 
Pe MERLOMVICOLM Miens,s = se UNE «oe ack 431 1,437 1,201 1,194 1,296 
WIULUASE Se. fi. RE DET EE ee 152,424 131,344 7,104 19, 908 166,975 
NY eV Ted Cs CO es a 2 a 3,024,584 329, 026 861, 835 396, 533 834, 848 
WAC Os a Vidshie tn: oo... RRR Ub ome nto 68,911 12, 080 7,908 33,005 93,817 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 701, 714,268 430,691,911] 285,999,420] 293,394,739] 366,244, 682 
Grand Totals, Imports............. 905, 612,695) 578,503,904) 405,383,744] 433,798,625} 522,431, 153 
Imports, by Continents. 

Europe— United Kingdom............... 149,497,392) 106,371,779] 86,466,055] 105,100,764] 111,682,490 
OERSrHMUTOpe. . REE wh « cows kde 74,339,207] 50,898,616) 34,873,626] 34,000,977} 37,026,683 
iNorbmeAtmenicn.cke 2... \ Re BOL b. .niaae 607,825,326] 369,322,592} 246,478,559) 251,249, 768| 320,722,090 
SOUCHPAMenCAat. OOF. 52... .200e eet sce 25,575,947} 17,281,500} 10,620,427] 11,655,811] 15,207,035 
ASST) SABES ORES Re 4° 5 My Seis BS do ae AO mec 28,133,865] 18,539,314] 12,444,578] 16,212 647 20,610,821 
Weenie £. =. eee ee. tc ERE ALS Races eee] 014,883,002 9,498,935 9, 133,325 9,671,789) 10,746,716 
PI ICH Naser Oe Oe: = cote REELED «5 AR 6,857,956 6,591, 168 6,367, 174 5, 906, 869 6,435,318 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


29.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce, from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35. 


Country. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. : 
YC rst Led EGTA Y 6 10 00 Ming MarR omen ai 219,246,499) 174,048,725) 184,361,019] 227,601,411] 274,182,737 
TELS EOC MOA GE Spay ccs terete cons elite «ooh 2,764, 489 2,661,421 2,247, 162 3,514, 785 4,120,524 
was Ley a ia: os oi ey Ce mn Oy a Be 33, 265 9,519 18,692 34,753 40,879 
Airiea— british: Hast... somos'ac. secs eee. 968, 898 372,388! 409, 276 525,434 634,578 
ISL his bs SOUb Mi deaterene acc inten ane 10, 286,940) . 8,401,496} 4,001,538] 7,286,544) 12,127,704 
Southern Rhodesia.............. - - - 393, 902 528,777 
USP itisay Wests. oe loc a ee 924,149 400, 062 303, 296 348, 097 348, 736 
BS OUI ee Bote Sieger Se ors “Pina cones ates 2,492,260 1,948, 898 1,587, 002 1, 146, 065 1,121,606 
British East Indies—British India....... 6,957, 050 3,041,522 2,414, 586 3,743, 360 4,118,175 
Ceylonte. ote 181,653 59, 183 62,744 109,411 237,085 
Straits Settlements. 685, 381 340,072 388, 438 681, 682 1,493 , 894 
EepiiishsGalanacty sa oes aaa cee ae 1,139,915 778,469 806, 550 800, 578 927,198 
HSEIvISUMELOMGUEAS Hc. cce tho ne sans <n one 1, 742,464 1,008, 412 665, 922 256, 869 209, 759 
Peters BROUG Ailes ees: sida oo ksh eee 13,971 1,576 318 52,402 1,662 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 1,118, 603 1,092,425 1,049,944 1,056, 146 1,027,173 
JiamMnaCa ee. seh eeee 8, 749,394 2,634, 699 2,430,410 2, 633 9019 3,088,267 
Trinidad and Tobago 3, 286, 070 2,147,637 1,773, 239 1,997,460 2,206,914 
Other e ete 4,273,905 2,398,372 1,714, 122 1,353,324 1,312,310 
RESTO Dn Untied ate PA ANA cece tees occ ee 41,978 9,622 10,272 9,935 1553879 
PP OUPMCONE teh tae (Sa. 1K ACh eal - 1,961,854 1,434, 659 1,062, 243 1,253, 866 1,300,083 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo............ 5 Rae 537,741 297,312 101,540 188, 871 207,134 
INCMIOURGIATION 8: -cece ce eee ea kee 10, 658, 637 6,601,852] 5,644,225) 6,130,698 6,468,918 
Oceania—A ustralia. ...........eccecseeee 6,788,708] 5,387,982 7,312,574] 12,138,869] 18,081,847 
Pilian ee Be ew so leech see, 212,682 123,376 101,397 176, 741 197,946 
ING Calan C..A ve ni ator oe bee 12,688,475 3,724,225 3,608, 500 4,480, 219 7,344; 785 
I GHUINOM, Peder ner Let Girma tecks oe hod cee 83,980 29,043 35, 220 99, 621 Lgoro2e 
Totals, British Empire!............ 292, 864,3961 218, 956,387| 222,118,927] 278,025,134| 341,496,978 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce, from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35—concluded. 


Country. 1931. ~ 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Foreign Countries. $ $ $ $ $ 

TATE OMbINA cs ects, ae one teenie ere rece Bee 10,007,794] 4,344,735] 2,509,585] 2,793,801] 4,014,974 
AUStTIOs os dace a lctemete eyenase nee 234, 878 101, 143 6, 623 31, 268 25,810 
Belgium... +. ce agaes te oe Se meaatateaem 14,962,044| 14,036,437] 14,490,939] 12,538,143} 11,780,088 
Balen Congoree ees stot es oa 93,313 47,957 20, 691 37,979 50,355 
MBOLE V1 asc Pee soe Se Ree eaponnce o en aes ae 42,964 91,704 65,557 245, 225 192,595 
Brazile dick see wo douse sees Geers tee 2,799, 567 979, 854 1,394,230} 1,758,380) 2,769,578 
GHNSe cee ee ea agen ees sre nee 1,057,410 405,359 138,581 2:16; 590 557,303 
@Pina 664. cc Seb Anes hoc gee es Bee 9,122,190) 5,908, 133 7,669,228] 5,395,970} 4,461,465 
Colombia... Se oer aces sce a eee oe 1,191,940 533, 891 389, 296 421, 184 797,370 
SOs ta Rica tee se has. sus eee Oe neal 61, 232 45,078 46,442 71,219 66,322 
CU eng SR ee ee ae 2,868, 103 1, 637, 676 830, 177 993,019 1, 203,854 
@zechoslovakia. 0) cee eae cee ee eek 252,041 173,098 111,891 71,910 39,015 
TOGNIMAT 1. cto aes cle-oeys eee ROI os bere otters 3,604,492] 3,875,680) 2,694,212 2,160, 467 2,012,197 
TOCUAC OLS oc nets Pe bas oe ou oe ees he ee 59,199 29, 846 24,753 60, 300 140,461 
POS VD El. case Cece tee te recs ee eo ore tees 781,305 173,201 186, 008 179,578 297,984 
ABT oe che eet w Shovane Sve ee heaps erstare che: ahenet 1,388, 556 666, 459 262,728 328,539 345,367 
LE ee ead ph Hee) OPS. te: 5 he 13,285,758] 17,954,321) 12,730,226] 11,907,478] 9,842,294 
Rreneh. Africa 02% ..cca sete ethos in otter 561, 185 343, 758 91, 199 61,223 97,114 
Wrench Guiana we wo.c0. eee ee ree 47,791 43, 338 46, 369 60, 620 69,085 
Wrench OGeania ata eter 232,001 753, 642 899, 806 81,940 38,857 
French West indies. .2on ter eee ee 374, 382 249 , 904 129, 409 82,151 94,496 
St. Pierre and Miquelon................ 11,004,479) 8,642,119] 7,593,203) 4,346,925 350, /99 
Gerirany eet eee ee een lee 12,942,236] 10,405,256] 8,057,105) 10,588,450) 4,474,158 
GrecCer ce tenn. career ber 5,642,245) 2,412,035 341,521 138,313 5,341 
Guatemalacts. ccccr estat ce seen eitc 140,599 153, 543 91,596 122,975 154,157 
Tai tiks sore taeda. nouns teececn ia ata: 90, 891 83, 299 il Oo 151, 528 175, 033 
LONG UPAS toes Eee See ric ates rte tee oot 133,917 111,058 108, 906 115,228 105,641 
Iraq (Mesopotamia). fe... 0. eee lees 19, 749 5,231 4,236 30,578 129,231 
[Ea yh) Se ae eae 8 Lah SE cae 14,552,319} 4,265,324) 4,126,362) 3,548,315 3,630,630 
TUDAW inn tee oe een Pia eae Come eae Sigua 18,958,965] 16,555,690] 10,327,492] 13,802,769] 16,985,869 
Koreaee.. ee eee er ee ee ee 9,961 10, 237 2,248 112,407 9,326 
MGeXIGOl sce eet h a eee oo eee ete ie ee 2,035,576 1,366, 947 1,311, 236 1, 680, 766 1,885,330 
IMOroccO.. (eee ere eas Ree tne niches 160,411 71,709 161,314 58, 252 65,774 
INet herlanus. oe coe shee ie eee: 10,477,553] 13,502,157} 16,457,910) 19,655,271] 10,071,978 
Dutch Mast InGiesticassaciens ser irccte te 953,778 507,258 292,991 12, 180 564,273 
Dutch Guiana eae ane 78, 216 63, 356 40, 764 45,224 56, 908 
DuteheWestunediccrer tee. cae anc aoe 183, 885 53, 225 71, 202 76, 487 124, 743 
INicarasuaee, sss. 6323 - Bs ee 35, 758 22,363 18,810 20, 003 34, 187 
NOL WV o.. cove ls <c IRE « is sere e oas 3,305,334| 3,324,772] 3,695,335] 3,912,408] 4,788,736 
Panama. owen ioe maura eit 706, 035 336, 323 113, 047 233,430 239,717 
Perctac ce rece hae ma ares ieee tems 88, 465 - 5,393 14, 225 68, 493 
Pertiec? 0.55 eos aes Coes oe Bete cb ste 1,579,294 628, 167 721, 262 926, 453 744, 730 
Rolandiand (Danzig cust. e eee ea re ease 60, 118 35, 089 31,340 71,343 402,067 
Portusal ei Assos gee coe es oe ele 611, 643 81,472 141, 112 86, 616 95,257 
AzoresianG Madeira nese. otes sete eter: 163, 333 44,743 26,330 27,853 17,996 
Portuguese Airicayc, ote ee sken aos setae 1,109, 735 1,063, 283 842,446 952,519 1,372, 743 
PVOUTMANTAY We. blac kiiks lst oases opseee absete tates 49, 733 22,548 57, 866 14, 209 151, 582 
FRUSSIA.. §) SA EAR oes + eb le Atbas tenes 568, 100 55,197 1,776,946 16, 722 21,712 
Sal va Ors. ct Ser ae os. aie debe sires 120,990 22,619 12,673 26, 061 59,090 
Santos OmingO) ava.c. < oc tticle Week oe tanks 243,614 262,273 180,965 178,017 261,275 
Sia Tne Ae le PAG ens es cc kate Paige ob cbr ae 47,017 6, 4,075 4,326 6,853 
SCUUIME sad NN BS os se cnane wins oas a rah ocye 1,297, 080 566,103} 2,481,717 1,822,626] 2,626,984 

Canary. [slandszpe =. cccdeeee detae ues eae 69, 760 23, 264 14,017 45,151 50, 
Sweden.¥. os ahead 1 optte eat ob = oder 2,447,205) 2,385,789} 2,636,400 1,441, 030 1,637. 603 
Switzerland Wate ee certs staat kteks wines cence 61, 747 280, 090 212, 267 275,539 622,264 
Sirgen ce. oo Ee ee cgitibiew ato ebpte Pablvts cle cr dsMebe 82,057 26, 825 25,785 33,254 33, (12 
hurlkcey’s: .. Geer siya «ee ceetahe gees cet aie 22,303 7,714 32, 206 1,363 8,657 
United Statess: ers. «eee sams y.-' aseks 349, 660,563] 235, 186,674| 143,160,400] 194,443, 139] 224,697,923 
A Tasca) 2 Uae de Bethel cn soe Mabe: vodey dye 4 468,978 364, 147 173,388 114, 469 146,564 
la walls. oer hes. 22s cede ene gee 92,248 201,083 434,540 620, 675 600, 193 
Philippines gene ch: teeeea. es eae 236, 478 296,931 347,368 616,979 833, 623 
Puerto Rico ere of oo alae Soe eos ee 677,118 450, 184 268,045 353, 809 431,296 
NUS.V crete seh akon RRS bso RS tae eo ee 736, 658 424,927 UA, 721 140, 273 231,445 
Menezucla- hae tnt. br. seek. eae fel, eres 1,058, 223 549, 827 SOle Le 401, 306 484,510 
Vurosla via ei fe scr cs ene geBone ss oot NaN 12,916 4,185 2,016 670 1,246 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 505,878, 271| 357,387,915| 251,681,028] 301,318,011| 318,403,016 
Grand Totals, Canadian Exports. .| 799,742,667] 576,344,302) 473,799,955| 579,343,145) 659,899,994 
kxports, by Continents. ee 
Europe— United Kingdom............... 219,246,499] 174,043,725] 184,361,019] 227,601,411] 274, 182,737 
Other Huropes see eee ae eee 89,978,203] 77,223,644] 72,712,079] 72,374,404) 56,963,021 
North Americas. see esc. Hee Sess nase 395,431,973] 266,823,563] 169,055,642] 217,595,995) 245,496, 892 
SouthpAmenica. ae a tape aoe 20,564,860] 8,890,776] 6,562,273) 7,930,034] 10,989,314 
A SIBNS--7E2 . cube. tei ee pert. qi ae nae. ares 39,452,990] 28,242,090] 22,696,286] 26,353,284) 30,379,721 
OCea nts rha- cnc ccaauarenel baa acedaa Recaucdseais: 20,039,549} 10,198,618} 12,364,161] 17,508,431] 26,279,369 
ATRiCae ak ee nena, 7s coe eee 15,028,593! 10,921,886! 6,048,495! 9,979,586! 15,608,940 


i 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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21.—Values and Percentages of Canadian Imports and Exports, from and to Stated 
ee te passing through the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934 
an = 


Merchandise Imported Merchandise Exported 
through United States. through United States. 
Country whence Imported : 
and to which Exported. ee ee ee 
1934. 1935. 1934.° 1935. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ Dice 
British Empire. 
United Kingdom.......... 94,220} 0-1 73,048 | 0-1 || 30,674,215 | 13-5 | 43,284,102 | 15-8 
Irish. Bree State. i.) acn ere on ~ - - - 98,837 | 2-8 29,753 0-7 
Australia noes eo. OH Le. 13} 0-0 2,289 | 0-0 || 2,556,857 | 21-0] 4,731,209 | 26-2 
Bormuclas eT. eee os. > te). - - = - 23,122 2-0 38,900 3-5 
British South Africa....... 5,426] 0-1 657 | 0-0 || 1,647.875 | 22-6 | 3,207,444 | 26-4 
British East Africa........ 3,299 0-4 12,855 1-0 257,924 | 49-2 183,043 28-8 
British West Africa........ ~ - - - 268.491 | 77-2 279,154 | 80-0 
British ndial ee ses: . 17,050 | 0-3 34,883 | 0:5 332,225 | &-9 324,522 7-9 
Cevlonry eine poet cl As-:, 3,513 0-2 24,496 Ta? 32,768 | 29-9 27, 269 11-5 
British Guiana. cote ok. - - 1,357 | 0-1 13, 489 1-7 54,580 5-9 
British Honduras.......... 2,969 2-1 600 1-2 Dian 0-9 60,637 28-9 
British West Indies........ 4,372 | 0-0 5,207 | 0-0 436,829 | 6-2 458,785 6-0 
dong in mee a loses. y. 6,505))" 1-0 2,774 | 0-4 180,732 | 14-4 178,880 | 13-8 
Newfoundland............. 500 | 0-1 - - 20,115 |} 0-3 10, 248 0-2 
New Zealand.............. 15, 699 0-6 1,142 0-0 656,204 | 14-7 1,371, 821 18-7 
Palestine tt ein: om. LS 2,250) 2128 86] 0-1 43,042 | 43-2 55,477 | 41-0 
Straits Settlements........ 120,952 | 12-1 532,253 | 17-9 586,709 | 86-1 1, 248, 864 83-6 
Totals, British Empire!..| — 280,369 | 0-2 693,511 | 0-3 || 38,014,790 | 13-7 | 55,829,491 | 16-4 
Foreign Countries. 
Arrentinaye: . 6. ib tina 459,270 | 22-4 742,171 | 26-6 957,180 | 34-2 | 1,918,729 | 47-8 
ARBEIT: eels: cies ik oeh 829 | 0-4 4,695 | 1-7 25,758 | 82-3 18,444 | 71-4 
PSPISTUTA Metric eee en 95.270 | 3-0 185,573 | 5-1 60,031 | 0-5 218, 123 1-9 
ley eta llth Se eee ee 256,251 | 41-0 225,705 | 27-0 1,193,369 | 67-8 2,030,619 73-3 
Central American States?.. 34,605 | 51-6 53,290 | 49-6 338,963 | 95-3 258, 879 61-7 
Chalet. 7 2h tris. ID 4,912 | 59-0 3,368 3-5 103,534 | 37-4 315,390 56-6 
(Os Uh eae ee ee Seen 448.663 | 19-2 524,956 | 22-4 398,319 7-4 459,569 10-3 
Colombigeyeee re: eer ante 286,615 | 8-0 331,615 | 7-3 245,776 | 58-4 421,946 | 53-0 
Cubase wearers fics ceo aes 213,228 | 20-1 231,803 | 25-0 587,158 | 59-1 722,615 60-0 
Czechoslovakia............ 4,533 | 0-3 14,010 | 0-6 12,966 | 18-0 26,121 66-0 
Deamarines AL Asters 2,934 1-0 2,557 | 2-0 115.108 | 5-3 186, 787 9-3 
re R COM OL me Cass sae ae It} 20-2, 36,944 | 0:6 605.689 | 5-1 529,334 5-4 
French Africa... 3.6.6" 229 0:3 3,781 | 10-7 22,638 | 37-0 29,237 30-1 
French West Indies...... - - = - 48,485 | 59-1 24,171 25-6 
KSermnan yards are tons. 429, 808 4-3 373,942 3-7 743 , 582 7-0 230, 436 5-1 
GFGGCE tiene ERE 15,698 | 31-8 10,744 | 26-9 3,568 2-6 2,851 53-4 . 
Rady 5 a4 oe coe, el ee See Bee 249,098 | 9-7 206,767 | 7-6 606,877 | 17-1 | 1,172,919 | 32-3 
SAPADaL eRe es eas eee hee. 90,670 | 2-7 231,440 | 5-2 927,470 | 6-7 903,746 5-3 
MMAXICO NaN ie phe f35-een es - 169,797 | 41-9 279,955 | 56-7 |] 1,614,560 | 96-1 1,404,154 | 74-4 
INebiierl ands 27 soca wie one 62,273 1-9 312,529 7-2 4,326,832 | 22-0 1,652,397 16-4 
Dutch East Indies....... 47,653 | 8-5 112,312 | 28-2 26,356 | 6-4 71,664 | 12-7 ~ 
DOR WAY ROR Bf eras edhe oc eS 13,785 | 2-6 273 | 0-0 190,928 | 4-9 407,348 8-5 
Ber Gere ae eee - - = - 230,855 | 24-9 267,914 36-0 
Philippine Islands.......... 77,008 | 21-1 223,849 | 45-2 182,511 | 29-6 210.71 | 2023 
Porthirales ae ees eee 1,104 | 0-9 267 | 0-1 28,580 | 33-0 56,061 | 58-8 
Portuguese Africa........ - - - - 439,415 | 46-1 515,026 | 37-5 
LESTTETI RR pe 4,079 |} 3-9 3,620} 1-4 16,722 |10)-0 ei iby 9-7 
Santo Domingo.....:...... - - - - 153,895 | 86-5 90,662 | 34-7 
Mipsis. eee mew i Le 20,655 | 1-8 29,011 | 2-1 1,607,389 | 88-2 | 2,516,065 | 95-7 
Sweden, no, alee 31,680 | 2-8 24,258 | 1-4 183,441 | 12-7 359,760 | 22-0 
Switzerland sf: id osede. a 8,744] 0-3 29,756 | 1-3 30,436 | 11-0 63,038 | 10-1 
BUTE OU, ok k thos tao 81,315 | 46-7 126,941 | 61-5 813 | 59-6 6,192 | 71-5 
Wisheatelat hy moans. 28d: 18,744 | 4-7 18,916 | 2-3 354,414 | 88-4 439,607 | 90-8 
Totals, ForeignCountries!| 3,346,348 | 6-1 | 4,666,637 | 7-5 || 17,456,208 | 16-3 19,394,756 | 20-7 
Grand Totals............ 3,626,717 | 1-9 | 5,360,148 | 2-4 || 55,470,998 | 14-4 | 75,224,247 417-3 


eee 


1 Totals include other countries not specified but are exclusive of trade with the United States. 
2 Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 
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Subsection 11.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports.* 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not, until lately, been 
analysed in detail to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the dollar 
value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
T'able 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external 
trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of last century and a very rapid 
erowth thereafter. Yet we know that the apparent stagnation was partly due to the 
fall in general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the later figures is exaggerated by the rise of prices after 1897, especially in the 
war period, 1914 to 1921. Since 1929 another precipitate decline in prices has 
exaggerated the actual decrease of trade. Thus the figures as published give us 
no true measure of the volume of our external trade, yet, of the commodities that 
satisfy human needs, it is the volume rather than the value with which the masses 
of the population are more intimately concerned. Volume is, from many points of 
view, a more important consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a 
record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from 
the value thereof. This is what is attempted in Table 22. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1926—and to revalue the quantities of each commodity imported 
or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of that com- 
modity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not avatlable, the values 
of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same pro- 
portions as closely related commodities. For this reason the results must not be 
regarded as of great precision but, since the value of goods not returned by quantity 
and of those not comparable over a limited series of years is small in comparison 
with the total trade, the amount of error introduced on their account is inconsider- 
able. By this method it is comparatively easy to compare the volume of the trade 
in a particular year with that in a recent year and the margin of error is fairly small. 
When, however, a comparison of the volume of trade in a particular year with that 
of another year ten or more years before is undertaken, the margin of error is very 
much greater. Certain new commodities have come into existence in the course of 
the decade, while the qualities of others have beea materially changed; further, 
various new items have been added to the customs classifications, and it is not 
always possible to say just what customs items of 1935 correspond with those of 
1914. For these reasons comparisons with the pre-war fiscal year ended 1914 have 
been discontinued since 1929. This comparison for 1929 and certain previous years 
appeared on pp. 581-583 of the 1930 Year Book. 


In Table 22 the values and volumes of imports and exports respectively for the 
years 1929 to 1934 are compared with 1926, for the main groups, as follows: the 
imports and exports are first shown at the values at which the trade was recorded; 
the same imports and exports are then shown at the value they would have had 
if the average price or unit value had been the same in each year as it was in 1926. 
In other words, the figures on the basis of 1926 average values enable a comparison 
to be made of the imports or exports for the given years on the basis of variations 
in quantity only, variations due to different prices having been eliminated. Index 
numbers of declared values, that is, the total declared values of the imports or ex- 
ports in each year expressed as percentages of 1926, are then given. ‘These are 

*Further information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses will be found on 


p. 836 of the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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followed by the index numbers of average values, which show the prices at which 
goods were imported or exported in each year expressed as percentages of the prices 
in 1926. Finally, the index numbers of physical volume show the relative quantity 
of merchandise imported or exported in each year expressed as a percentage of the 
quantity of the same merchandise in 1926. 


For an analysis in greater detail, dealing similarly with sub-groups and principal 
commodities imported and exported, the reader is referred to pp. 838-839 of the 
Annual Report onthe Trade of Canada for 1935, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The physical volume of imports has been fairly well maintained throughout 
the depression in those groups comprising goods which enter more or less directly 
into consumption, such as vegetable products and textiles, while the volumes of 
imported chemicals and non-metallic minerals (chiefly petroleum products and coal) 
were higher in 1935 than 1926. On the other hand, the volume of imports of durable 
or capital goods, largely comprised within the iron, non-ferrous metal and wood 
products groups, was at a very low level in 1933 and 1934 but has shown an 
encouraging recovery in 1935. : 


In the second half of Table 22 the volume of exports in 1935 of farm products, 
comprising both the vegetable and animal groups, is shown to be only about two- 
thirds those of the base year 1926. Exports of wood and paper products (another 
important group in the Canadian economy) recovered in 1935 to about 100 p.c. of the 
volume of the base year. However, of the four groups of major importance to the 
prosperity of Canada, the best showing was made by non-ferrous metals with a 
volume of exports in 1935 amounting to 184 p.c. of those of 1926. Furthermore, if 
the product of the chief branch of Canadian mining enterprise—namely, gold 
mining—had been included in the non-ferrous metal exports, instead of being 
treated as bullion and excluded from the commodity groups altogether, the exports 
of non-ferrous metals would haveshown a much greater volume and the increase since 
1926 would also have been much greater. 


22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1930-35. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Value Comparison and Group. 1926. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Values as Declared. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 203,417] 227,045} 177,598) 128,599} 88,289) 90,829) 109,419 
Animals and Their Products......... 49,186 69, 854 45,996 24,563 15, 439 19, 842 19, 957 
Hibres andy Pextiles: a. nace. sieass ac nen 184,762) 185,241] 130,717) 83,879} 61,215) 79,372) 81,798 
Weoddndebaner te.a ea os aanatan: 40, 403 60,955 46,073 32,030 20,506 19, 358 21,200 
droorandaltsbroducts so. oscdicsele: 181,197} 311,188) 192,614 98,298] 58,918 69,127} 100,056 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 47,693} 93,580} 61,899] 34,802 18,095} 20,171} 28,497 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 139,034] 186,496) 153,579] 102,147) 87,658) 83,397] 102,428 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 28,404 39,908 35, 651 30, 731 25,455| 25,584 28, 872 
Mispeltancosi.,; ack dan. otian bene. Bo,2oo 74,007 62,486 43,455 30, 809 26,119 30, 204 

Potaiseeny. ce tee 927, 329/1, 248,274] 906,613] 578,504) 406,384) 433,799 522,431 

On the Basis of 1926 Average 
Values. : 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 203,417} 294,039] 266,869] 242,388) 186,257) 195,402} 221,210 
Animals and Their Products......... 49,186] 74,175] 58,386} 34,161] 30,109] 34,916) 34,453 
Bibnes And: Textiles: ; oss. ct ccse «ates 184,762} 230,245} 212,295) 171,561! 207,573) 157,451) 150,953 
OGOMANGIME APOE stintae sepa deuce cae 40,403 62, 184 51, 883 35,341 24, 233 24,847 29, 648 
tromandelts-LOducts:.cs..-¢e- sn2 v6 181,197} 308,957} 193,926] 100,276} 61,080} 84,649] 117,244 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 47, 693 91,650 72,024 45,765 24, 262 26,201 33, 435 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 139,034] 226,542} 193,863] 165,211) 133,136] 148,840] 142,396 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 28,404 41,030 40,035 34, 368 30,323 30,926 34, 585 
MIISCOUBNOOU Sides riccsc cetiete eet esc cosine 53,233} 84.359} 80,302 67,013} 52,872} 44,790) 47,024 


ee eS a) ee 
pS Ee ee a ee 


MOUs rst ces coe kt ai eet 927, 329]1, 413, 181/1, 169,583] 896,084) 749,845] 743,022! 810,948 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1930-35—continued. 


IMPORTS FOR CON SUMPTION—concluded. 


Value Comparison and Group. 


1926. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. (1926=100.) 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 111-6 87-3 63-2 43-4 44-] 53-8 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 142-0 93-5 50-0 31-4 40-3 40-6 
apres Ac sbexullesraacee ston oie 100-0 100-3 70-7 45-4 33-1 43-0 44-3 
Woodland*Rapen- ase coe cee 100-0 150-9} . 114-0 79-3 50-8 47-9 52-5 
Tron and Its Products................ 100-0 171-7 106-3 54-2 32-5 38-2 55-2 
Non-Ferrous) Metals...5..2: -..ceec se 100-0 196-2 129-8 73-0 37-9 42-2 59-8 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 134-1 110-5 73-5 63-0 60-0 13-7 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 140-5 125-5 108-2 89-6 90-1 101-6 
Miscellaneous just. Sete a. nate 100-0 139-0 117-4 81-6 57-9 49-] 56-7 

Total Index Numbers...... 100-0 134-6 97-7 62-4 43-8 46-8 56-3 
Index Numbers of Average Values. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 77-2 66-5 53-1 47-4 46-6 49-5 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 94-2 78-8 71-9 51-3 56:8 57-9 
Hibrestand mMextilests.tene ee a 100-0 80-5 61-6 48.9 29-5 48-5 52-2 
Woodland Papel, ® eocck Mak ecw ic wees 100-0 98-0 88-8 90-6 84-6 77-5 71-5 
Tromand its'Products..... 40 oso 100-0 100-7 99-3 98-0 96-5 81-7 85-3 
Non-Ferrous: Metals.4e .o2. iedecs 100-0 102-1 85-9 76-0 74-6 76-6 85-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 82-3 79-2 61-8 65:8 58-0 71-9 
Chemicals and Allied: Products...... 100-0 97-3 89-0 89-4 83-9 77:5 83-5 
Miscellaneouseie tice «circle ue sleet ae 100-0 87-7 77°8 64:8 58-3 57°7 64-2 

Total Index Numbers...... 100-0 88-3 77-5 64-6 54-2 57-7 64-4 

Index Numbers of Physical 
Volume. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 144-5 131-2 119-2 91-6 96-1 108-7 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 150-8 118-7 69-5 61-2 71-0 70-0 
Pibresiand sMextilessens ese hee ck 100-0 124-6 114-9 92-9 112-3 85-2 81-7 
Wood and, Rapereen cacao tenes Sere 100-0 153-9 128-4 87-5 60-0 61-5 73-4 
IrontandoLteiProguciss shee peeiaaick 100-0 170-5 107-0 Doe 33-8 46-7 64-7 
Non-Ferrows Metals...........:.0.-: 100-0 192-2 151-0 96-0 50-9 54-9 70-1 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 162-9 139-4 118-8 95-8 103-5 102-4 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 144-5 140-9 121-0 106-8 108-9 121-8 
Miscellancouss-sstes.n noe eae 100-0 158-5 150-9 125-9 99-3 84-1 88-3 

Total Index Numbers...... 100-0 152-4 126-1 96-6 80-9 80-1 87-4 

EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 

Values as Declared. ae oe ss ~~ " on 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 606,059| 384,636] 292,280] 204,398] 203,371) 205,805) 226,234 
Animals and Their Products......... 190,976} 133,009) 88,715) 68,799] 54,333] 75,151 86, 848 
Mbres ands Dextilegss a... «inc. ads «- 8,940 9,066 6,504 5,512 4,730 7,829 47023 
Wood and? Raper sssaa.2 0 eee aoe 278,675| 289,567] 230,604] 175,740] 120,887) 143,142) 160,933 
ironiandslits Products -2e...ccsen ashe 74,735 78,590} 38,938 15,463 17,277| 26,641) 40,736 
INon-Ferrous:; Metals % jn. «lace er es 97,476] 154,319] 95,652 69, 073 42, 642 81, 764 94,619 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 24,713] 28,545} 21,108 13,456 9,216 14, 809 15, 654 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 17,354] 22,468 12,826 10,536 11,100 13, 844 15,270 
Miscellaneousen i. oes sat scists mercer as 16,428] 20,058 18,116 13, 367 10, 244 10,358 12,083 

Totals need we anager 1,315, 356/1,120,258| 799,743] 576,344] 473,800) 579,343} 659,900 

On the Basis of 1926 Average 
Values. 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 606,059} 452,780} 487,385] 440,104] 482,703} 401,373) 383,588 
Animals and Their Products......... 190,976} 127,201 86,906} 109,631} 101,859} 124,218) 133,244 
HWibres and, Nextileses sac. sats ose 8,940 11, 266 10, 608 10,544 9,770 13,527 11,533 
Wood and Papers tea: ie. cca: ae. o 278,675| 322,896] 270,812} 231,675} 185,133] 248,376) 281,219 
Iron andpdtssbroduets an. ceases 74,735) 91,513]: 59,256]  20,.105 21,670} 43,639 69,029 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 97,476] 163,535) 118,576] 140,492} 123,651) 160,507) 179,765 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... PHN 7s: Somole 22552) 14,874 11, 883 18,831 19,930 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 17,354 29, 838 LA 16, 616 17,554 25,357 26.587 
Miscellaneous:..’..tecse tases eerie nee 16,428) 22,952} 24,197} 23,220} 21,059 18,833} 20,608 


Tétals, chiA sGEs. 2A aS. 


1,315, 35611, 255, 496]1, 097, 8532/1, 007, 261 


975, 28211, 054, 661)1, 125,503 
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2%.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926 and 1930-35—concluded. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE—concluded. 


Value Comparison and Group. 1926. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. 1933, | 1934. | 1935. 
Index Numbers of Declared Values. (1926=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 63-5 48-2 33-7 33-6 34-0 37-3 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 69-7 43-8 36-0 28:5 39-4 45-5 
Hibresand Nextiles! : 5.5. cicsresm ot « 100-0 101-4 72-8 61-7 52-9 87-6 84-1 
VVOOU UNG MeapOr ee, we. ee. eke eae 100-0 103-9 82-8 63-1 43-4 51-4 57-7 
fromand Lts Products. 355 6des sive 100-0 105-2 52-1 20-7 23+1 35-6 54-5 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 100-0 158-3 98-1 70-9 43-7 83-9 97-1 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 115-5 85-4 54-4 37°3 59-9 63-3 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 129-5 73-9 60-7 64-0 79-8 88-0 
Mistoellancous 6. Aah. 100-0 122-1 110-3 81-4 62-4 63-1 73-6 
Total Index Numbers...... 100-0 85-2 60-8 43-8 36-0 44-0 50-2 


Index Numbers of Average Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 85-0 60-0 46-4 42-1 51-3 59-0 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 104-6 96-3 62-8 53:3 60-5 65-2 
ipresiand, Cextiles.t: ch... ccmus eos sche 100-0 "80-5 61-3 52-3 48-4 57-9 65-2 
Wood ararraper, 2.5 Adee nes 100-0 89-7 85-2 75-9 65-3 57-6 57-2 
Tron and Its Products. 2... sce 0%s0.5%. 100-0 85-9 65-7 76-9 79:7 61-0 59-0 
Non-Ferrous Metals...... eS a 100-0 94-4 80:7 49-2 34-5 50-9 52-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 85-2 93-7 90-5 77-6 78-6 78-5 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 75-3 73-0 63-4 63-2 54-6 57-5 
Miscellanegusm. .wtiae. Sel. ook 100-0 87-4 74-9 57-6 48-6 55-0 58-6 

Total Index Numbers...... 100-0 89-2 72-8 57-2 48-6 54-9 58-6 

Index Numbers of Physical 
Volume. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 100-0 74-7 80-4 72-6 79-6 66-2 63-3 
Animals and Their Products......... 100-0 66-6 45-5 57-4 53-3 65-0 69-8 
iDres aNd LexUles..0.cctcccrne se 100-0 126-0 118-7 117-9 109-3 151-3 129-0 
Woodsand Meaner ee. 40.8.'. |. ctb oes ke 100-0 115-9 97-1 83-1 66-4 89-1 100-9 
Teomand Its: Products aecs.06 skis nes 100-0 122-4 79°3 26-9 29-0 58-4 92-4 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 100-0 167-8 121-6 144-1 126-9 164-7 184-4 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 100-0 135-6 91-1 60-2 48-1 76-2 80-7 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 100-0 171-9 73-0 95-7 101-2 146-1 153-2 
Miscellanecouse eis pew. thes bate eke 100-0 139-7 147-3 141-3 128-2 114-6 125-4 

Total Index Numbers...... 100-0 95-4 83-5 76-6 74-2 80-2 85-6 


Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.* 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, materi- 
ally affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery; 
its invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expenditure 
has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attractions. 
Those entering from the United States in automobiles are by far the most important 
class of tourists. The business accruing to the Dominion in this manner represents 
some return for expenditures on highways which have been very large in the period 
since the War (see pp. 686-688). In order to attract this traffic, highways have 
been built through regions of picturesque scenery, such as the Rocky Mountains, 
northern Ontario, and the Laurentians and Gaspé in Quebec. A further asset for 
Canada arises from the fact that these scenic regions with their invigorating climate 
are at their best in the summer holiday season when motorists are most ready to 

*Abridged from “‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-26’’, and reports for each year from 1927 to 1935 


inclusive, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application. These reports 
contain a full explanation of the methods used in making the estimates. 
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travel. The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries on 
business has the same effect, so far as its influence on the balance of trade is con- 
cerned, as the export of additional commodities would have. Indeed, in so far as 
commodities are sold to tourists travelling in the Dominion, our exportable surplus 
of such commodities is reduced. 

It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging 
from very small to very large amounts. 


The tourists who enter Canada may be divided into three classes: (a) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (b) those entering from the United States in automobiles; 
(c) those entering from the United States by rail or steamer. In 1935 these classes 
are estimated to have expended in Canada $10,117,000, $131,806,000 and about 
$59,104,000 respectively, or a grand total of approximately $201,027,000. 


The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. Estimates of the expenditures of tourists of this class in 1933, 
according to the provinces by which they entered, areas follows: Maritime Provinces, 
$7,398,000; Quebec, $28,761,000; Ontario, $84,233,000; Manitoba, $1,741,000; 
Saskatchewan, $822,000; Alberta, $791,000; and British Columbia, $8,060,000. 

Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sightseers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go to Florida, Bermuda or the West Indies. These tourists may be classi- 
fied in the same three classes as those entering Canada. The total expenditures of 
such Canadian tourists to other countries were estimated in 1935 to be as follows: 
to overseas countries, $16,486,000; to the United States by automobile, $50,206,000; 
and to the United States by rail and steamer, $24,592,000; a total of $91,284,000. 

Summary.—For the years 1924 to 1935 the total estimated expenditures of 
tourists from other countries in Canada, as compared with those of Canadian 
tourists in other countries, are given in Table 23. 


23.—Estimated Tourist Expenditures in Canada and of Canadians Abroad, Calendar 
Years 1924-35. 


By Tourists from Other Countries in 


Canada. By Canadian |} Excess by 
Year. Tourists in Tourists 
Via Via Via Other from Other 
Ocean Automobile | Rail or Boat Total. Countries. Countries. 
Ports. from U.S. from U.S. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOD At See Maas 1 1 1 173 , 002,000 84,973,000 88,029,000 
1925. Sain peoke 1 1 1 193,174,000 86, 160,000 107,014,000 
MOQ. ee 2 oer he i 1 1 201, 167,000 98,747,000 102,420,000 
1927 Behe a 1 1 238,477,000 108, 750,000 129,727,000 
19235 uk Gan 1 1 1 275,230,000 107, 522,000 167, 708,000 
1929 Sees ee. oe 13,794,000 215,577,000 80,008, 000 309,379,000 121,645,000 187,734,000 
1930 tepehor-odocee 12,955,000 202,409, 000 63,874,000 279, 238,000 100,389,000 178,849,000 
TOS Tee tae 12,018,000 188, 129, 000 50,629,000 250,776,000 76,452,000 174,324,000 
19S Dee E EH tae 10,543, 000 159, 838, 0002 42,067,0002} 212,448,0002 57,403, 000 155,045, 000 
LOSS ious by coma 7,763,000 77,250, 0002 32,111,0002} 117,124,0002 50,860, 000 66, 264,000 
1954 784: As Seer 9,455,000 86, 259, 000 34, 260, 000 129,974,000 60,905, 000 69,069, 000 
1035S), See crete 10,117,000 131, 806,000 59,104,000 201,027,000 91,284,000 109,743,000 


_ 1 Information not available on a comparable basis for the years 1924-28. 
dian funds at average rates of exchange for the period. 3Preliminary. 


2Converted into Cana- 
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Until the depression made itself felt in 1930, there was a steady increase in the 
amounts spent both by tourists from other countries in Canada and by Canadians 
in other countries. During the years 1930-32 the tourist trade, in spite of suc- 
cessive declines, exhibited a surprising vitality as compared with the generally 
depressed state of trade and industry. In each of these years the expenditures of 
tourists in Canada (and in the latter two the balance after deducting the corres- 
ponding expenditures of Canadians in foreign countries) constituted an “invisible” 
export of greater value than any single commodity exported. A marked contraction 
in both volume of travel and tourist expenditures occurred in 1933 and conditions 
in 1934 were very little better. A pronounced improvement in tourist trade took 
place in 1935. 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments 1920-32.* 


“Balance of Trade” figures are frequently misinterpreted owing to the persistence 
of the doctrine long ago exploded that a nation’s trade is necessarily in a healthy 
state when exports exceed imports, necessitating an import of gold to make up 
the difference. Trade was then said to show a “favourable” balance. This theory 
oaly took account of the “visible” or commodity items of trade, whereas the true 
balance of a nation’s trade can only be known when not only the commodity items 
are considered, but also the ‘‘invisible’’ items such as interest, freight, immigrant 
remittances, financial services, tourist traffic, etc. In short, all debit and credit 
transactions must be set down in order to find out the true balance. If all the 
visible and invisible items are thus tabulated the debit or credit difference will be a 
final invisible item—capital import or export—and this will bring the nation’s 
trade account into a state of balance.t Thus, the commodity trade balance of a 
country cannot be understood by itself but only as it is interpreted in the light 
of the invisible items of a country’s international transactions. In the light of such 
data, it will be found that a so-called favourable or unfavourable balance will mean 
an entirely different thing at different times in a country’s history. The balance 
of international payments, which takes account not only of commodity trade but 
of all transactions, reveals the meaning of the trade balance. It shows, for example, 
that in 1920, 1921 and 1922 our international accounts were balanced by large 
imports of capital, although our commodity trade balance was favourable in 1920 
and 1922. During these years Britain repaid us war funds as follows: 1920, 
$104,000,000; 1921, $128,000,000; 1922, $84,000,000. From 1923-28, however, — 
the international accounts show a credit balance after allowing for interest payments 
and maturities, thus denoting capital exports. In these years Canada became 
temporarily a capital-exporting country and, therefore, the explanation of our 
favourable commodity trade balance was quite different from that for the period 
1894 to 1903, when it was explained by payments of interest and maturities. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that an estimated balance of international 
payments is indispensable to the understanding of trade accounts. It has, however, 
a great many other important uses, among which the following may be mentioned: 
(1) to give a comprehensive picture of our international debits and credits and how 
they are balanced; (2) to show the extent of our international borrowings and lend- 


*A bridged from the annual report ‘‘Canada’s Balance of International Payments’, by Herbert Marshall, 
B.A., F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This report includes 
explanatory data on the methods followed in computing these statistics. 


fIt is impossible to obtain absolute completeness and accuracy in estimates of invisible items; hence, 
part of the difference will be due to errors and omissions. 
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ings; (3) to show the magnitude of individual invisible items, such as interest, 
freights, tourist traffic, etc., in our international transactions; (4) to explain exchange 
disturbances and the effect of international financial difficulties; and (5) to furnish 
data for guidance in the formulation of international fiscal, financial and com- 
mercial policy. 


As already stated, in the years from 1923 to 1928 Canada became temporarily 
a capital-exporting country. This was the result of abundant funds accumulating 
in the Dominion owing to three causes. In the first place, there had come into the 
country during the War about $1,250,000,000 through the purchase of our com- 
modities at high prices; this was seeking an investment outlet. In the second place, 
the large investment of United States capital in the Dominion from 1914 to 1920 
was now increasing the nation’s output. In the third place, successive large harvests 
at relatively high world prices were a foundation of prosperity. These factors 
combined caused an unprecedented accumulation of savings, which was used by 
financial institutions and individuals not only to finance domestic capital needs, 
but also to avail themselves of opportunities for profitable investment abroad. 
The prolonged and extravagant “bull”? market in the New York and other United 
States’ stock exchanges culminating in the early summer of 1929, and the high 
interest rates prevailing in those markets, attracted enormous sums to the United 
States from other countries, including Canada. Thus from 1923 to 1928 we had 
on balance an export of capital to our credit, though at the same time other countries, 
particularly the United States, continued to invest large sums in the Dominion. 


In contrast to this there were debit balances in 1929 and 1930, considering 
both visible and invisible items of $107,000,000 and $195,000,000 respectively, 
while in 1931 the balance was favourable by only a little over $2,000,000. In the 
light of all available information, it appears that these balances in 1929 and 1930 
represented a net movement of capital into Canada for investment. In each 
year from 1931 to 1935, a net outward movement of capital funds is indicated again. 
In these latter years, however, the outward movement of capital funds appears to 
have been in the main not for investment but for the purpose of retiring maturing 
issues and for repurchases. The credit balances from 1932 to 1935, respectively, 
were approximately $27,000,000; $55,000,000; $81,000,000; and $140,000,000. 


In 1934 credit balances of $152-8 million for commodities, $100-3 million for 
gold and $69-1 million for tourist trade, a total of $322-2 million, were more than 
sufficient to meet net debits of $195 million for interest and dividends, $23-4 
million for freight and $15-0 million for insurance, totalling $233-4 million. Minor 
invisible items showed a net debit of $7-3 million. 


In 1935 the largest debit balances were $219 million for interest and dividend 
payments, $29 million for freight and $8 million for insurance. The total of these 
debit balances, $256 million was much less than the large credit balances provided 
by the commodity and tourist trades and gold, these being $198 million, $100 million 
and $104-4 million respectively. The remaining items showed.a net debit balance 
of $6 million. 


Table 24 shows the preliminary estimates of the balance of international pay- 
ments for 1934 and 1935. Figures for 1920-26 were given at pp. 601-602 of the 1929 
Year Book, although these have since been somewhat revised in later estimates. 
Figures for 1927-28 will be found at p. 501 of the 1932 Year Book, those for 1929-32 
at p. 601 of the 1933 Year Book and those for 1933 at p. 639 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book. 


i 
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24. Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1934 and 1935. 


Nore.—Figures for both years are preliminary. 


1934. 1935. 


Net Net 
Exports, | Imports, -, ~__\| Exports, | Imports, : 
Item. Visible’ | Visible’ |PePit(—)} “Visible | Visible’ |Pebit (—) 


and and t and and : 
Invisible.} Invisible. POR Invisible.} Invisible. cis 


000 000-— 000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
CuRRENT ITEMS or Goops, SERVICES 
AND GOLD. 
Commodity trade {adjusted)............ 656,808} 504,001) +152,807]) 740,000) 542,000} +198,000 
Exports and imports of gold coin and 
SULLIONS ee Pee Fe ee ed LC aL 105, 095 4,764} +100,331 105,592 1,213) +104,379 
Freight receipts and payments, n.o.p..... 51,444 74,888] — 23,444 55,000 84,000} — 29,000 
Tounistrexpenditurestewick's 54.060 Mle hate). 129,974 60,905} + 69,069 179,000 79,000) +100, 000 
Interest and dividend receipts and pay- 8 
INCUCS tee oe es Oto oe Oe. Pee ot 95,000} 290,000} —195,000 98,000}  3817,000;— 219,000 
mma ge reny MEMILLANCeS 7 -6 auc ce wt ate << 6, 000 ; 6,500} — 500 6,000 6,700] — 700 
Government expenditures and receipts... 5,790 10,053} — 4,263 5,900 10,000} — 4,100 
Charitable and missionary contributions 1,800 1,600) + 200 2,600 1,500} + 1,100 
Insurance transactions (net figure)....... - 15,000} — 15,000 - 8,000} — 8,600 
Advertising transactions............... an 2,000 1,500) + 500 2,000 1,500} + 500 
Motion picture earnings.............1.... - 2,500} — 2,500 - 2,800} — 2,800 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants.... 1,909 3,348] — 1,439 1,800 3,000} — 1,200 
Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
TREE OA MOLTO UTO) x trs viccnctisre cd eis 700 -|+ 700 1,200 =i (tae erAUl 
Totals, Current Items of Goods, Ser- 
mrivestand sGOld stil hei.» Seer ann - 1,056,520} 975,059] + 81,461] 1,197,092] 1,056,713] +140,379 
Capital movement—net outflow of capi- j 
tal funds as per statement below....... - 10,343 - - 26,000 - 
Balancing item (net errors and omissions) - 71,118 - - 114,379 ~ 
1,056,520} 1,056,520 — | 1,197,092} 1,197,092 - 
CaritaL MovEMENT. 
Sales and purchases of securities......... BVA 7/| 312,257) + 8,914 294,000 252,000} + 42,000 
EY OLIN OTIOHGS cere eine areas) otek EIS - 129,488} —129,488 - 190,000} —190,000 
New series (including refinancing)....... 104, 731 — | +104, 731 116, 000 -— | +116,000 
Direct investments (long-term).......... 5,500 -|+ 5,500 6, 000 -~|+ 6,000 


Balancing item—net outflow of capital 
‘eT Sia ia ocean tae cle ME a Rei eae eae 10,343 - - 26,000 - = 


441,745 441,745] — 10,343 442,000} 442,000} — 26,000 
I ! 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general state- 
ment on interprovincial trade, followed by sections dealing with the statistics of the 
grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal products. Statistics of 
cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are next in order. Following 
these will be found sections relating to various administrative services connected 
with trade, including: the payment of bounties; the granting of patents, copyrights 
and trade marks; and weights and measures, electricity and gas inspection. The 
concluding section of the chapter deals with the statistics of wholesale and retail 
merchandising collected at the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 
1931, and estimates made subsequently. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade.* 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Easiern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other words, 
the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of iene province of 
Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern Ontario. 


2. The Easlern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In 
the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and its tributaries. 


3. The Central Agriculiural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canada-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of Yukon. 


5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions of 
permanent settlement northwards, and from the boundary of Labrador to the Pacific 
and to the Alaskan Boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited by indigenous 
nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support or for exchange 
with the fur-trading companies, and with individual whalers and traders who visit 
the region. 


Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even 
the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those of British 
Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met to a great 
extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 


Interprovincial trade in what is now Canada had its beginning, many years 
before Confederation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Upper 
and Lower Canada for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Indeed, 
it was thought at the time of Confederation that the coal-fields of Nova Scotia would 
furnish sufficient fuel for the needs of all the eastern part of the Dominion. Later, 


* Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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manufacturers of Ontario and Quebec found markets from one end of the Dominion 
to the other in exchange for the farm, mineral and other products required by 
large urban communities and produced principally in western and northern regions. 
Thus the principle of comparative advantage is seen operating in the increased 
trade between the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally 
carried on over the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A 
comparatively new development is the inauguration of sea transport between 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia via the Panama Canal. (See pp. 706-707.) 


Monthly railway traffic reports and an annual summary report are published 
by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showing, for each province and for the Dominion as a whole, the total 
revenue freight traffic of all railways, divided into 76 classes of commodities. The 
data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated in each 
province, and are of use in computing the net imports and exports of each province for 
each of the 76 classes of commodities. These statistics show rail traffic only, a limita- 
tion which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of provinces having 
water transportation. Summary figures for all commodities are given in Table 1. 


The revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada fluctuates 
to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the mining and 
construction industries involving heavy movements of low-grade freight. The 
general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 tons of 
freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, a decrease to 
114,600,778 tons was reported and, with the industrial depression, there were still 
greater decreases to 57,099,111 tons in 1933, but traffic began to improve during the 
last six months of 1933 and each month of 1934 showed increases over 1933 and the 
total for the year was 18 p.c. greater than for 1933. Due mainly to a light move- 
ment of grain in 1935, traffic for the first eight months was slightly less than in 
the same months of 1934 although it was 24 p.c. heavier than in those of 1933. 


1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and the Provinces, 
calendar years 1933 and 1934. 


Originating in Canada | Received from Foreign Totals, Freight 
Dottie or Specified Province. Connections. Originating! 

1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 

tons tons. tons oe tons tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island...... 159,739 194, 629 1,174 1,364 160, 913 195, 993 
Nova pent laivesade us «sis o « 4, 643,910 6,330, 423 100,371 115,222 || 4,744,281 6, 445, 645 
New Brunswick............ 1,289, 648 1, 659, 283 357, 951 385, 428 1, 647,599 2,044,711 
Que beens. eissesss i078 Aid 5,908,230 | 7,362,785 | 2,438,334 | 2,889,957 || 8,346,564 10, 252, 692 
Ontario’ Beet. te ee eee 10,028,089 | 13,297,004 | 12,484,555 | 14,256,779 || 22,462,644 | 27,553,783 
PREC RINT creche mip ass aciatea c 3,037,628 | 3,572,822 116, 731 133,168 | 3,154,359 3,705, 990 
Saskatchewan.............. 5,642,056 | 5,572,700 269,369 260,824 || 5,911,425 5, 833, 524 
TAA, Su ren wesint 4 « inft de 7,175,141 7,384, 298 93, 638 137, 881 7,268,779 7,522,179 
British Columbia........... 3,229,828 | 3,895,255 172, 719 231,727 || 3,402,547 4,126, 982 


EPO 2. casa sine 5p. ste eins 41,114,269 | 49,269,149 | 15,984,842 | 18,412,350 || 57,099,111 | 67,681,499 
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1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and the Provinces, 
calendar years 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


Terminating in Canada | Delivered to Foreign Totals, Freight 
Beavis or Specified Province. Connections. Terminating.! 

1933, 1934. 1933. 1934, 1933. 1934, 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 178, 673 224,369 25,095 9, 636 203,768 234,005 
Nova Secotie....«actaskigaed. bs 3,924,072 | 5,254,266 412, 878 677, 207 4,336, 950 5,931,473 
New Brunswick............ 1,247,253 | 1,531,725 824,778 | 1,091,430 | 2,072,031 2,623, 155 
QHIgbeG STs Siveas cere ee paaee 5,400,467 | 6,470,463 | 3,310,835 | 3,674,168 || 8,711,302 | 10,144,631 
ONtaniOn. tase heer 16,987,136 | 19,778,775 | 10,236,814 | 12,573,073 || 27,223,950 | 32,351,848 
MANION oy. Seis a oa Se coh 2,868,871 | 3,248,811 212,357 283,824 || 3,081,228 3,532, 635 
Saskatchewan.............. 2,983,981 | 3,464,749 179, 869 164,951 || 3,163,850 3,629,700 
Albertarte +. 0 SP2 002.38 2,239,123 | 2,816,134 2,365 418 || 2,241,488 2,816,552 
British Columbia........... 2,309,759 | 2,674,366 | 2,900,780 | 2,600,261 || 5,210,539 5,274, 627 
PLOUAIS shi since ee 38,139,335 | 45,463,658 | 18,105,771 | 21,074,968 | 56,245,106 66,538, 626 


1 The freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year. On the other hand, some which terminated in 
1934, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


Section 2.—Grain Trade Statistics.* 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pp. 581-583 a historical sum- 
mary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and sale 
of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an outline of the Canada Grain 
Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. The 1929 amendments 
were dealt with at pp. 1047-1048 of the 1930 Year Book, and the Canada Grain Act, 
1930, at p. 1101 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1934-35.—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of 
the Western Inspection Division. The wheat crop of 1934 marketed in the Western 
‘Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1934, to July 31, 1935, amounted to 
265-2 million bushels. A carry-over of 158-6 million bushels from the previous 
crop year, together with some minor items, brought the stock of the Western Division 
to a total for the year of 424-1 million bushels. As for distribution, 204-2 million 
bushels were commercially disposed of, the chief items of which were 76-6 million 
bushels exported to the United Kingdom and 80-0 million bushels shipped to the 
Kastern Division. The direct exports to the United States were 13-6 million 
bushels and to other countries 16-5 million bushels. The total shipments from the 
Western Division were thus 186-7 million bushels. The wheat used by the milling 
companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 17-3 million bushels, of 
which 12-6 million bushels were ground into flour for domestic consumption. The 
all-rail movement eastward from the Western Division, including shipments to the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, was 104 thousand bushels. 
Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 132-4 million bushels 
78-7 million. bushels going to Canadian ports and 53-7 million to United States’ 


* Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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ports. The principal Canadian lake ports were those of lake Huron and Georgian 
bay, with receipts of 29-5 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 16-3 million 
bushels. Among the United States lake ports, Buffalo was of chief importance in 
the handling of Canadian wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort 
William of 43-5 million bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver was 
45-3 million bushels, as compared with 45-4 million in the previous crop year; 
2-0 million bushels were exported through New Westminster, 2-2 million from Prince 
Rupert, 925 thousand from Victoria, and 4-0 million from Churchill. The seed 
requirements were estimated at 30-8 million bushels, feed for livestock and poultry 
at 13-3 million bushels, and the stocks at the end of the crop year were 157-3 million 
bushels. 

The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 10-6 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating 
80-0 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
35-3 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation from the 
United States, a total stock entering the Eastern Division of 126-5 million bushels. 
The distribution included 45-9 million bushels carried over in store into the following 
year, 27-9 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, and 8-3 million 
bushels shipped through the winter ports of Saint John and Halifax, while 1 -4 
million bushels moved over the border into the United States for consumption. In 
addition, 38-7 million bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom and 
other countries via the United States Atlantic ports. The chief ports concerned with 
the movement of Canadian grain from both Divisions were New York, Albany, 
Boston and Portland. 

Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 15-0 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 100-7 million bushels, to other 
countries 28-6 million bushels; 95-2 million bushels were shown to be shipped via 
Canadian ports and 34-0 million bushels via United States’ ports, after deducting 
4-6 million bushels transhipped from Buffalo to Montreal and adding the same to’ 
the Canadian movement. Total exports of wheat from Canada during the crop 
year amounted to 144-3 million bushels. 

Table 3 shows, for the licence years 1934 and 1935, the number of elevators 
and their total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for each class 
of elevator, with a summary showing the total of all elevators for each province. 
The growth of Canadian elevators in number and capacity has accompanied the 
expansion of grain acreage in the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 
numbered 426 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911 these had increased - 
to 1,909 elevators and 105,462,700 bushels; and totals of 3,855 elevators and 
231,213,620 bushels were reached in 1921. Further increases in the past few years 
have resulted in a total of 5,880 elevators with a capacity of 419,890,480 bushels 
in 1985. 

Table 4 gives summary statistics of the inspections of grain for 1932-35, detailed : 
statistics given in previous Year Books being omitted to save space. The latter 
may be found in the Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada.* Tables 5 and 6 show 
the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1934 and 1935. 

Tables 7 and 8 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at Eastern 
elevators, while Tables 9 and 10 show the average cost of delivering a bushel of 


wheat from the Canadian wheat producer to British ports, by both the Atlantic and 
Pacific routes. 


* The latest report is for the crop year ended July 31, 1935, and may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN GRAIN, 1935 
SEES TLL“ aca og traces erence ees 
2.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended 


July 31, 1935. 
a 


Item. 


1. On Hand, Aug. 1, 1934— 
In farmers’ hands........... 


tors, Western Division. .... 
In interior terminals, West- 
BEML VASIO. cereuiee cee 
In Vancouver and New 
Westminster elevators.... 
In Victoria and Prince 
Rupert elevators.......... 
In Churchill elevator....... 


In country and private 
tormanals. tess 8. <5. th. 
In Fort William and Port 
SPRUE sos DAE ce bas Se 


In Eastern Division—afloat. 
in sfourens tls Ak atts... pie 
HIRED ANIBI Ge ck cis a ae as 


DEMERS TORK. cic ciate cere clk 


3. Shipped In from— 
U.S.A. and other countries.. 


4. Totals, annual stocks (sum of 1, 
2 and 3) 


ed 


ay 


Untied PGRE OU aise as 
Other countries............. 


Totals Shipped Out......... 


6. Milled— 
For domestic consumption. . 
Hopexpontssass. fan 8. 3 seesion 
Consumed in malting and 
brewing establishments... 


7. Totals disposed of commer- 
cially (sum of 5 and 6).. 


8. Feed for livestock and poultry. 
OG VUBOU TORSCEU I, ctteijeat ee ssievs « 


10. In Store, July 31, 1935— 
Infarmers’ hands: .. .255..i..3:. 


In Eastern Division—afloat. 
In flour mills and mill eleva- 
tors, Western Division.... 
In interior terminals, West- 
OLN LO UVISION 25 <a tee ee 


In Victoria and Prince 
Rupert elevators......... 
In Churchill elevator....... 


minals, Western Division.. 
In public and private ter- 

minals, Fort William and 

Ort ATED nt ona aoe 
In aS Se Sb Por 


otals In' Stores ses ces 
6302—394 


Wheat. 


bush. 


8, 733,000 
31,589, 203 


6, 849, 452 
1, 646, 238 
7,564, 976 


2,019, 495 
2,475,764 


63,505,416 


59,388, 654 
2,643,057 
2,493,537 
5,081, 489 


193,990, 281 


275, 849, 000 


896,714 


470,735,995 


15,076,098 
100, 688, 352 
28,610, 460 


144,374,910 


42,843,312 
21,376,390 


208,594, 612 


17, 603, 200 
32,345,000 
7,861, 200 
42,764,795 
4,516,712 
6,620,177 
1, 107, 438 
8,849, 001 


29,917 
2,389, 404 


47, 237,453 
71,449, 768 
8, 422, 898 
2,024, 253 


203, 273,016 


Oats. 


bush. 


19,333,000 
2,768,193 


1,137,341 
106,792 
355, 405 


3,575, 130 


2,403,429 
207,780 
785,919 
387, 508 


31,060, 497 


321, 120,000 


16, 629 


352,197,126 


3,764, 027 
9,406, 746 
1,434, 151 


14, 604, 924 


6,637, 647 
3,257,260 


24,499, 831 


35, 240,500 


20,071,000 
589, 803 
176, 942 
561,591 

24,517 


58,565 


869, 256 


3,703,320 
133, 135 


282,754 


26,470, 883 


Barley. 


bush. 


1, 839, 000 
2,013,099 


1,225,715 
805 
107,324 


1, 628, 235 


3, 856, 828 
110, 825 
78,775 
231,424 


11,092, 030 


63, 742,000 


5, 630 


74,839, 660 


9,296, 245 
4,898, 668 
861, 960 


15, 056, 873 


715, 932 


6,000, 000 


21,772, 805 


7,773, 600 


2,022,000 
900, 893 
218, 853 
829,473 

1,359 


56,860 


409, 960 


977,754 
66, 663 


75,721 


5,559,536 


Flax. 


bush. 


3,400 


24,325 
77 


99,954 
334, 339 


235 
8, 813 


471,295 


910, 400 


910,996 


2,292,691 


201 
11,590 
160 


11,951 


1,262,761 


1,274,712 


107, 200 


4,200 


28,812 


76,279 


177, 289 
25,949 


335 


Rye. 


bush. ee 


611 


Buck- 
wheat. 


bush, 


37, te 1, 688, 000 


813,3 
45, 463 
164 


538,171 
2,448,871 
3,031 
42,851 


3,996,307 
4,706,000 


20,970 


[aoe at 


1, 688, 000 
8,635,000 


1,355 


8,723, 277/10, 324,355 


604, 523 
388, 567 
194, 304 


17, 607 
73,108 
458, 003 


1,187,394 


113,310 
1,783 


1,302, 487 


1,079, 250 


77,900 
439,334 
69,910 
25, 816 
164 

43 , 229 


214, 634 


2,124,561 
114,350 


27,274 


548,718 
177, 871 


726,589 


380, 100 


1,684,000, 


312,979] 3,137,172] 1,684,000 
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2.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended 
July 31, 1935—concluded. 


: Buck- 
Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. wheat, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 
11. Totals accounted for (sum 7, 8, 
fang 10) cq. ota 461,815,828) 86,211,214) 35,105,941} 1,694,891] 5,518,909) 1,684,000 
12. Losses in cleaning............. 4, 850, 000 224, 000 91,000 49,450 19,000 - 
13. Grain, not merchantable...... 3,571, 200 6, 834, 000 1, 113, 800 12,700 45,000 305, 900 
14. Balances, merchantable grain 
fed on farms or otherwise 
consumed in and moved out 
of Canada through other 
channels Pe s...c ae oeen ane 498,967) 258,927,912} 38,529,719] 535,650) 3,140,368 - 
15. Totals (sum 11 to 14)......... 470,735,995] 352,197,126] 74,839,660] 2,292,691] 8, 723, 277|10, 324,355 
16. Amounts inspected............ 231,668,000) 29,442,453) 15,932,292} 429,000 an 025,500) 428,325 
17. Percentages inspected......... 83-98 9-16 24-99 47-12 21-79 4-96 
18. Percentages of commercial 
grain inspected (Line 16 of 11) 50:16 34-15 45-38 25-31 18-58 25 -43 
19. Commercial grain fromseason’s 
crop (10 and 7-1-3).......... 216,780,633] 19,893,588) 16,234,681 205,400} 422,382 - 
20. Percentages of cr op commercial 
grain (line 19 of 2).......... 78-8 6-20 25-47 22-57 8-97 
DAC VAIIGS Of Crops smisenc eer «tok $| 169,631, O08 103,124,000) 29,975,000] 1,049,000) 2,325,000) 4,572, 000 


3.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1934 and 1935. 


Nors.— Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 
507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1924 will be found in the 1924 Year Book, pp. 549-550. For 1925 and 1926, 
see p. 616 of the 1927-28 Year Book, for 1927 and 1928, see p. 609 of the 1929 Year Book, for 1929 and 1930, 
B: poe ue 1931 Year Book, for 1931, p. 508 of the 1932 Year Book, and for 1932 and 1933, p. 608 of the 1933 

ear Book. 


1934. 1935. 


Division, Elevator and Province. ee oe 
Elevators. | Capacity. || Elevators. | Capacity. 


Western Division. No. bush. No. bush. 
Country Elevators— 
Onitanio 2% ieee, Saas Eaten eevee « noeiereeys 1 40, 000 1 40,000 
Manitobaixnties cucenre ne ere sane eee eee 724 22,908, 350 714 22,711, 150 
Saskatchewan ae cers cece heer ette cernenee On 202 102, 286, 850 3, 228 102, 031,700 
VOW ofsiiats etic Pe Oe Se APES AR late Rn inet es 1,776 66, 583, 800 1,770 65,547, 900 
British: Columbiasenc: eoeccee ce tee eae 11 358, 000 12 370,000 
Totals, Country Blevators:...:...-..0+++- 5,744 | 192,177,000 5,725 190,700, 750 
Private Country Elevators— 
Manito bal. cere ec rene ern Te emo es 4 115, 000 : 5 125,000 
Saskateheowan'y pes semithin cette tie leo eens 5 243 , 000 3 105, 000 
37a W oY ve: ee RE es RU A 8 ls Pe 5 215,000 4 137,000 
Totals, Private Country Elevators....... 14 573, 000 12 367,000 
Mill Elevators— 
ONPATIOS Sas ei eter acd hala tale Stace roe aeons 1 185, 000 1 185, 000 
Mamitobad) deci dees jselee nh eee ere 5 162,500 || | 4 152,500 
Saskatchewan: vice camads em ee ee eae 0) 144,000 0) 148, 000 
Alberta. at. <b ete a tic des ieee. «rn 3 63 , 000 3 63 , 000 
British Colum: bids. aso. Gare ees Coes iit 446, 000 12 477,720 
Motvals Ville tle ratorserecie eit mete ore 29 1,000,500 29 1,026, 220 
ee ee eee SS eee 
Private Terminal— 
Ontariowtee.. Carlee ened > Tae eE tte ee ; i 1,940,000 6 1,890,000 
Manitola,<smacctins ee ncrettecr ac ec oe bie. Seren 12 4,217,450 11 4,087,000 
Paskatehewan. waver t wes ene te creme 6 4,585,500 6 4,560, 500 
HAL DOr Tain aikts «oder eters afore ort inet cice io xe SI RE 14 4,025,000 15 4,660,000 
British Colum bigsrsec tae cde: + oe cioe pee 2 570,000 | 2 570,000 


Totalss Privaterl ermiinais series sense ee 41 15,337, 950 40 15,767,500 
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3.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1934 and 1935—concluded. 


=aie, 


1934. 1935. 
Division, Elevator and Province. > - 
Elevators. Capacity. Elevators. Capacity. 
No. bush. No. bush. 
WESTERN Diviston-~concluded. 
Public Terminal Elevators— 

Pep iceeuese WU fOr Seki a shccwreenierceua de coe ee. 2 11,000,000 2 11,000,000 
ba so ete ba CO Bo kas Se Lee 3 6, 250, 000 3 6, 250, 000 
EAPIRI AS ORI DIAS 5c ct. vec <b dani hetien Gels sone 2 3,365,000 1 1,715,000 
Wotals; Public Termimala:,. 2. ....0.003.0:. 7 20,615, 000 6 18, 965,000 


—s 


FNGUIG Oe RR Ce ee ed oh ve do cnn 27 92,542,210 27 92,542,210 
ICT ARO) Bz > ae 3 eae tie ae en wy) ee ye 3,500,000 2 3,500,000 
EPICS OUI IAS. | Ses cca och eee. ce 8 17,508, 000 0) 19, 108, 000 
Totals, Semi-Public Terminals........... 37 | 113,550,210 38 115, 150, 210 
Totals, Western Division................ 5,872 | 343,253, 660 5,859 341,976,680 


Eastern Division, 


Eastern Elevators— 
2, 200,000 


ING Wa SCO assis hscuicee CO 1 2,200, 000 1 
PRU MSLUWHCK oe. vos oe rere en et eee. 2 1,500, 000 3 3,076, 800 
Criebece ee eee cole ec oe Ne ee eee. 8 22,539,000 8 22,537,000 
(CAO » > php Ape ae OTe ye eles 18 50, 100, 000 18 50, 100,000 
Totals, Eastern Division................ 29 76,339,000 30 77,913,800 
Summary by Provinces— 3 
NOV RUSCO LIA tees. cde tise Wares React rele oe 1 2,200,000 1 2,200,000 
Brew Garunawiek:..205.0coshsn Cddndcneagedeas ee Gah 2 1,500,000 3 3,076, 800 
Oucbecamee ont... <r ae As So hls eee eS Uk 8 22,539,000 8 22,537,000 
SEGA EBRD SE <2). (ANE. Bethe ays oe Pees oR, 54 144, 807, 210 53 144,757,210 
MEATIELO DOs Sahni te Oc os ee 747 30, 903,300 736 30,575, 650 
SASKATCHOMW ANA tis: IN arg hha mah prea: 8,254 118, 259,350 3, 248 117, 845, 200 
PNIDE Cen eae see Gece atta. coe” 1,801 77,136, 800 1,795 76, 657, 900 
British Coltimbia.ocacc..+. BAe EPL aj Saahieyor ens 34 22,247,000 36 22,240,720 
Grand Totals for Canada............... 5,901 419,592, 660 5,880 419,899,489 


a 


4.—Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended July 31, 


1932-35. 
1931-32. 1932-33. 
Grain. = z Fa = 
estern vastern estern fastern 
Division. | Division. |. T°t#l- | Division. | Division. | Total. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Prine -wheabweon oc. cone 258,719, 120 15, 000 1/258, 734,120 | 323,436,540 366, 555| 323,803,095 
Winter’ wheat). .22.cccccek 146, 880 171, 0001 317, 8801 195, 650 391,713 587,363 
Totals, Wheat........ 258, 866, 000 186, 000 1/259, 052, 0001) 323,632, 190 758,268] 324,390, 458 
ORS ees eee eee NT 41,510,000 565,958 | 42,075, 958 26, 866,375 846,562] 27,212,937 
PCy eee ee en ow 13, 264, 000 75,450 | 13,339, 450 12,543, 855 45,550] 12,589,405 
MELA weet Se 1,913,000 - | 1 ,913,000 1,714,500 - 1,714, 500 
VOR res 3,000,000} 2,932,607 5, 932, 607 2,693,420 198,916 2,892,336 

(OPC rile ee Se - 6, 600 6, 600 - - - 
SWeWen tle at ewe yc da 4,000 238, 496 242,496 3,000 375,940 378, 940 
ROAR Tet Ger eae eee aa 1,000 1,000 - 1,000 1,000 

BONE ZA Se ae Te Oe hae AO, - - ~ - - - 
Bcreeninys stv. osu): - - - 11,000 ~ 11,000 
MIKE STAINS oso. esses els 244, 500 - 244, 500 180, 830 - 180, 830 
Totals, Grain...... 318,801,500} 4,006,111 1/322, 807, 6111) 367,645,170 1,726,236] 369,371,406 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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4.— Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended July 31, 


1932-35—concluded. 
1933-34. - 1934-35. 
Grain paar AE | Se ee 
‘ Western Tastern Western Eastern 
Division, | Division] - t#l-- | -pivision. | Diviaion, | 2 o- 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Spring awiheatnceesarrineces 228,014, 700 4,000] 228,018, 700)) 231,027, 500 25,000) 231,052,500 
Winter whéatos... se cecs ser 107, 280 75,000 182, 280 502, 500 113, 000 615, 500 
Totals, Wheat...... 228, 121,980 79,000} 228,200,980) 231,530,000 138,000} 231,668,000 

Oatsr ee on aac tee eee 31,520, 720 102,137] 31,622,857]) 28,195,000 1,247,453] 29,442,453 
Barleyn tee cd. somite s.ee 13, 413, 400 7,500] 13,420,900)) 14,840,000 1,092,292] 15,932,292 
Me ep Geka an peunilarmtcaron rice! 351, 820 - 351, 820 429,000 = 429,000 
RiVeuere atstoiroimaicke tei aa 1,306, 965 - 1,306, 965 1,021, 500 4,000 1,025, 500 
COL et i ke Oe ee ee - - - - 86, 400 86, 400 
Pocket Peek ot ee 2,000 268, 582 270, 582 - 428 325 428,325 
CARMEL ee en ae - - - - - - 
Speltzz ccc erate oe eee - - - - - - 
SGreCHiNOSs. wad eeoai oer ecne 38, 000 - 38, 000 - - - 
Mixedvorainse tee scccen re 211, 665 6,097 217,762 132,500 216, 304 348, 804 
Totals, Grain...... 274,966,559 463,316] 275,429,866] 276,148,000] 3,212,774 279,360,774 


5.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 


. gation seasons 1934 and 1935. 
1934. 1935. 
Grain. To To To To 
3 Total : Total 
Canadian WAS: . Canadian USS. : 
Ports. Ports. Shipments. Ports. Ports. Shipments. 
Wih@aite srcnclam inmate bush.| 92,276,412) 61,655,207] 153,931,619] 91,887,238) 74,497,328] 166,384,566 
ORS oe ere ee bush.| 10,891,740 2,611,693] 13,503,433] 11,116,740 980,807) 12,097,547 
Barle ve Ute crt leeraeerrs bush. 7,012, 735 6,320,057] 13,332,792 6, 207, 956 1,435, 817 7,643,773 
Blaxseedegg-e- en eatin bush. 328, 800 - 328, 800 482 , 832 - 482, 832 
h Stas stee gmc Rate lacs i bush. 169,556 519,727 689, 283 419,276 310,000 729,276 
Oatecalpine scan acanes bush ~ ~ - - ~ - 
Totals)... bush.| 118,679,243] 71,106,684] 181,785,927] 110,114,042) 77,223,952) 187, 337,994 
SCLeCMINaS pepe eerie tons. 8,725 38,901 47, 626 10,939 40,980 51,919 
Mixed Feed (oats groats) “ - - - 750 - 750 
Barley. Maltivs.. sane: lb. - ~ -— || 14,083,680 - | 14,083,680 


6.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1934 and 1935. 


1933-34. 1934-35. 
Grain. 
Lake Rail Total. Lake Rail Total 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Wheat— 

INOmAMERardee: eh csi cae 12,404, 185 46] 12,404,231 6,111,509 5,001 6, 116,510 
Nomi Northern’. .+. 4. 81,899,470 6,067) 81,905,537]] 45,056,884 7,167) 45,064,051 
Noxe2, Northern nie-senit 32,578,314 36| 32,578,350] 42,749,039} ~ — | 42,749,039 
No; SeNorgherny.. ss... er 5,491,368 13,135} 5,504,503 6, 931, 243 4,500 6, 935, 743 
INGOs ae oir tas ccttorn 3,265,466 18,792} 3,284,258 7,895,481 4,857 7,900,338 
Other eradese GEe <. oadect 10,522, 610 191,043} 10,713,653!) 23,589,916 101,592] 238,691,508 
Totals, Wheat..... 146,161,413 229,119] 146,390,532) 132,334, 072 123,117) 132,457,189 
Oateln gece Bese 13,913,478 1,977,840] 15,891,318 9,102,818 1,157,982} 10,260,800 
Barley hat peethky. dec coun 6, 624,016 236,073 6,860,089! 12,798,705 70,467| 12,869,172 
Bl axsee Gates. beac. once oe eae 609,971 42,246 652,217 369,695 6,324 376,019 
Riven. Kate (iets: aes cee 2,071,861 5,808) 2,077,669 1,090,274 165 1,090, 439 
Mixed grains......... tf ee 12, 152 17, 288 29,440 11,309 21,075 32,384 


a nn a a 


Totals, Other Grain...| 23,231,478} 2,279,255] 25,510,733] 23,372,801] 1,256,013] 24,628,814 


GRAIN HANDLED AT EASTERN ELEVATORS 615 
saree ene 


7.—Canadian Grain Handled at phe Teens, by crop years ended July 31, 


Nore.—Figures for the crop years 1922 to 1929 are shown at p. 626 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


8e—s—=—=$=wwxw*xOnaeEoagqoqoqyqyoyooqaeaoaeoo—~<=<~_S_~S_S 


Year. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. dese 
3 bush bush bush. bush bush bush 

Receipts and Carry over— 

AP At eS RT Ne Rea aera ie 132,356,863] 15,932,469} 8,381,291 658,303} 3,226,137] 160,555,063 

DSO EOS lee retort... 178,120,479] 20,874,442) 37,555,371] 1,710,059 6,226,473] 244,486, 824 

T9SIHWorsamee ee te te 151,395,023] 17,063,934 17,109, 737 1,012,939] 15,210,866] 201,792,499 

MOS2—10S md ater see tek 233,419,639] 17,367,890] 7,797,343] 1,116,223 3,921,887] 263, 622,982 

1933-10841 ee. ns cement 164,248,8542] 17,949,6492 7,496, 255 631,973 837,0762| 191,163,8072 

LOB Se 1US Olam ies mie tee 116,415,429) 10,851,457} 10,045,694 485,990 933,244] 138,731,814 
Shipments— e 

tte Md ie ee a ee 111,077,966) 13,372,999] 6,734,676 657,101} 1,654,237] 133,496,979 

LOSOq1 98TH te 163,730,581] 19,086,592} 36,485,055 1, 693, 439 4,378,874] 225,374,541 

POST 1932 sa eee st ce sacs 133,610,498) 15,706,287] 16,807,097 974,649} 13,738,895] 180,837,426 

1932-1033 aa ce Bo edo) 200, 254,656] 15,662,256 6,929,791 1,027,504 2,836,333] 226,710,540 

bib ad ttt WO Ae eee es 166,952,4082} 16,824,9932 6,325,7122 720,6922 1,204,4672] 192,028 ,2722 

PUSS -10S0 0 do tcte a cic cease 105, 273,843] 18,027,608] 11,047,771 485,990} 1,306,106] 131,141,318 

1 Receipts only. 2 Revised since the publicaticn of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by Classes of Ports, during the 
crop year ended July 31, 1934. 


Ports. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye. Total. 
bush bush bush. bush. bush bush 
Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1933..... 16, 426, 266 1,007, 201 122, 833 88,719 147,463] 17,792,482 


Receipts—Water.......... 


25,430,355} 6,263,175} 1,682,527 142,937 33,518, 994 
Totals handled........... 


41,856,621} 7,270,376} 1,805,360 231, 656 147,463} 51,311,476 


Shipments—Water........ 2,220, 657 134, 889 84,171 106, 557 - | 2,546,274 
RAD ooec hee 24,740,863} 6,308,831} 1,398,446 125,099 77,971} 32,651,210 
Total shipments.......... 26,961,520) 6,443,720} 1,482,617 231,656 77,971} 35,197,484 


In store, July 31, 1934..... 14,895,101 826, 656 322, 743 69,492) 16,113,992 


Lower Lake Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1933..... 


4,058,212 137,958 182,077 147,523} 4,533,8811 
Receipts—Water.......... 


55,414,385) 6,279,932} 3,936,222 140, 096 233,646} 66,021,4911 
499, 209 56, 792 14,106 17, 847 605, 3631 


cee eee cesee 


59,971,806) 6,474,682} 4,132,405]. 140, 096 399,016] 71,160,735! 
Shipments—Water........ 43,010,812} 3,027,580} 1,462,702 87,078 -— | 47,588, 1721 
1 Oe Ree 11,162,022} 2,834,423] 1,844,825 53,018 247,485| 16,184,503! 


54,172,834) 5,862,003} 3,307,527 140, 096 247,485) 63,772,675! 
5, 798,972 612, 632 824, 878 = 151,531) 7,388,013! 


St. Lawrence Ports— 
On hand, Aug. 1, 1933..... 


12,543, 631 454, 156 501,342 700,825} 14,199,954 
ete Neer eit miso 


65,895,024) 4,650,155) 1,735,213 348,940 585,583| 73,214,915 


UE ord foleicicte 7,526, 860 252,536 56,540 - - 7,849, 8221 

Totals handled........... 85,965,515} 5,356,847} 2,293,095 348,940} 1,286,408] 95,264,6911 

Shipments—Water........ 68,323,828] 1,798,428 766, 841 ~ 810,661] 71,713, 6442 

allenic 9,581, 983 2,299,348 693, 763 848, 940 68,350} 12,992,3841 

Total shipments.......... 77,905,811] 4,097,776] 1,460,604 348, 940 879,011} 84,706,028! 

In store, July 31, 1934..... 8,059,702} 1,259,071 832,491 - 407,397) 10,558, 6611 

Seaboard Ports— 

On hand, Aug. 1, 1933..... Teo Daahe 49,482 61,300 = 184,908) 1,571,462 
Receipts—Water.......... 669 , 048 168, 889 - - - 837,937 
coh DS Se el Rae 8,813,973 278,170 71, 647 - - 9, 214, 2031 

Totals handled........... 10, 758, 793 496,541 132,947 - 184,908} 11,623,6021 

Shipments—Water........ 7,701,691 273,193 71, 647 ~ - 8,096, 9441 
CYR ae 34, 052 148,301 28,317] - - - 210,670 

Total shipments.......... 7,735, 743 421,494 99,964 - = 8,307,614! 
In store, July 31, 1934..... 3,023,050 75,047 32,983 - 184,908} 3,315,988! 


1 Includes minor quantities of Ontario corn and buckwheat. 
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ee 


9.—Approximate Average Handling and Freight (c.if.) Charges Between the Pro- 
ducer in Western Canada and British Ports, per Bushel of Wheat Exported via 
St. Lawrence River Ports and Churchill, calendar year 1935. 


SS EE ee es 
a 


St 


Item. Lawrence Churchill. 
Ports. 
Sein ee ee Ue ee ee ee Eee 
cents cents 


5 : Nae : per bush. | per bush. 
1, Handling at country elevator, (including insurance against loss by fire and 


storage for 15 days); official inward inspection, weighing and registration 


fees; and selling to exporter on Winnipeg market............--e+eeeeeeeees 3-750 3-750 


2. Railway freight rate from average western point shipping to Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Churchill terminal elevators............cec cece reece eeees 13-500 12-555 


3. Handling at terminal elevator, (including insurance against loss by fire or 
explosion and storage for 15 days); official outward inspection, weighing 


and registration fees; and loading into vessel...........++.eseeeeeeeeeeeees 1-500 1-500 


4, Lake freight, Fort William-Port Arthur to Montreal-Sorel-Quebee, (including 
costs of trimming cargo, brokerage, lake and out-turn insurance, and any 
charges incurred for transfer of cargoes from upper lake to canal-size 
FeCl ae Sar Sot IO Gon aoc Go ote ne POU CIG CONG Halen O10 Sino Rivero 4 4-875 - 


5. Approximate average cost of freight and insurance (marine and out-turn), 
between Canadian and British ports, calendar year 1935, (including fobbing 
CRATSOS) «glee acti ates ote tes ois: bas suas Oe Ee eis oo ae Sete oe eee ha ie erage maser 6-875 7-695 


Total approximate cost between producer and c.i.f. British ports, per 
hushel ofswheataecy coc ee ee erste relertietcyats ac ctatetaiet eaters teats ms 30-500 25-500 


id 5 6 be OE Sell MA ene he bn a Dt ee a eS ES SS eee 


1 Montreal, Sorel and Quebec. 


10.—Approximate Average Handling and Freight (c.if.) Charges Between the Pro- 
ducer in Western Canada and British Ports, per Bushel of Wheat Exported via 
Vancouver-New Westminster, calendar year 1935. 


SOE DASE eee ee eS SS ee eee 
SoS SSS SS —Ss>> oo 


Item. Per bush. 


1. Handling at country elevator (including insurance against loss by fire and storage for 15 
days); official inward inspection, weighing and registration fees; and selling on Van- 


COILVEL: MAT KEE so horets ecco ee ee I tee oe eae eer as aaa CNS NIN tages fa 9, op rete ee 3-75 


2. Railway freight rate from average western point shipping via Vancouver-New Westminster 


tonminaltelavators seis Fle k oe cee eitloye de = «cee ero te aioe fo igh ott stage tere o afc clereiei eis lene ceraiatannXs 13-50 


3. Handling at terminal elevator, (including insurance against loss by fire or explosion and 
storage for 15 days); official outward inspection, weighing and registration fees; and 
foadine Mmto Vessell &, 6o6 oc coles cee vou 6 oic.66 shaeee ames «00s ine sabe sows oily wie es ves oan eae 1-50 


4. Approximate average cost of freight and insurance (marine and out-turn) between Vancouver 
and British ports, calendar year 1935, (including fobbing charges at Vancouver)........ 11-75 


Total approximate cost between producer and c.i.f. British ports, per bushel of 
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Flour-Milling in 1934.—The flour- and grist-milling industry in Canada in 
1934 showed a decrease of 18 mills from 1933, but their capacity was increased by 
571 barrels of flour a day from the 1933 figure. Capital investment was $59,293,426. 
The mills were distributed by provinces as shown in Table 11. Statistics of the 
employees, value of products, etc., for both flour and feed mills, for the latest year 
available will be found in Table 7 of the chapter on manufactures, pp. 424-425 of 
this volume. 


11.—Flour Mills of Canada, with Their Equipment and Capacities, by Provinces, 
1934, with totals, 1933. 


Flour : , Capacity 

Province. a Shonen vee Rolls. Stones. ae 

Mills. Mills 

No. No. No. pairs. pairs. brl. per day. 

Prince Edward Island...... 11 2 13 60 10 494 
Nowa Seotinnes il bz ene es: 2 10 12 7 - 23 
New Brunswick............ 9 20 29 68 3 523 
M210) ee Aa aes 119 247 366 546 205 13,571 
NOLAN Tih oo titties: xine «acto te:5 See 136 533 669 2,014 48 51,909 
Manitobac.r.y reese wee 32 10 42 564 ie 11,565 
Saskatchewan.............. 65 719 84 645 15 14,357 
NU OY 25 GLP cr re ag aR 55 84 89 648 vi 12,888 
British*Columbia-;: |. < i). 6 1 6 49 1 774 
Totals, 1934........ 435 875 1,310 4,601 296 106,104 
Totals, 1933........ 413 915 1,328 4,614 287 105,533 


1 Two chopping mills included with flour mills. 


Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products.* 


The estimated value of farm live stock and poultry in Canada in 1934 was 
$449 235,000, or 82-4 p.c. of the value of field crops grown during the year. In 1933 
the value of farm live stock and poultry was $46,591,000, or 96-3 p.c. of the value 
of field crops during that year. In gross value of product the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry, which is dependent chiefly on animal husbandry for its 
materials, has since the War been one of the most important single manufacturing 
industries in Canada. 

The Canada Year Book 1922-23 contained on pages 594-595 a brief historical 
description of the development and present position of the live-stock industry in 
the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals compiled from the decennial censuses 
1871 to 1921. A summary of this data, with the addition of figures for 1931, is 
given in Table 12. 


* Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For 
more detailed information on this subject see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, published 
annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also ‘‘Live Stock Market and Meat Trade Review’’, pub- 
lished annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. See also the 
material in Chapter VIII under the heading ‘‘Farm Live Stock and Poultry’. 
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12.—Animals in Canada, Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers and Wool Produced in 
Canada, by census years, 1871-1931. 


Animals in Canada. Animals Killed or Sold. Wool 
Year. Sa. 3 ; Produced. 
Cattle.1 Sheep. Swine. Cattle.! Sheep. Swine. 
No. aN Tae No. No. No. No. lb. 

1S 71 een eas: 2,484,655 | 3,155,509 | 1,366,083 507,725 | 1,557,430 | 1,216,097 | 11,103,480 
ASS aera mee 3,382,396 | 3,048,678 | 1,207,619 657,681 | 1,496,465 | 1,302,503 || 11,300,736 
ISOLA 3,997,023 | 2,563,781 | 1,733,850 957,737 | 1,464,172 | 1,791,104 | 10,031,970 
LOOT ae Le 5,576,451 | 2,510,239 | 2,353,828 || 1,086,353 | 1,329,141 2,497,636 || 10,657,597 
TODAS ee eer 6,526,083 | 2,174,300 | 3,634,778 || 1,752,7923 949,039) 2,771,7553 6,933,955 
19212 ens 8,519,484 | 3,203,966 | 3,404,730 || 2,097,390 | 1,217,987 2,972,331 || 11,338,268 
POS Te te yy eee 8,099, 8834} 3,627,1164] 4,774,8284|| 2,046,428 | 1,296,158 3,770,524 || 12,795,634 

a ee ee eee eee 
1 Figures for 1871-91 do not include work oxen. 2 Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses 


were taken in April, so that the proportion of young animals is greater than for years previous to 1911. 

_ *Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data 
given for other years, the amounts being partly estimated: cattle, 1,915,059; sheep, 1,097,015; swine, 
4,282, 624. 4 Revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


In Table 13 statistics are given showing the numbers of animals on farms for 
the years 1921 to 1935, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for the 
quinquennium 1921-25. 


13. 


Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1921-35. 
(Average number for 1921-25=100.) 


Animals on Farms, 


Year, a Eater ele er rom 

Bi Horses. ne une Sheep. Swine. 
192 citron sit teiet Ok Oe nk ee eee 105-1 99-9 110-6 121-4 88-9 
10825. ca. to aS ee eo 100-6 100-2 102-2 107-8 90-3 
1023.3... Sa 2 ee eee “Soe 97-3 97-8 95-5 91-0 101-6 
Ed Wet ta Sip Sole ht May etn el ein et 0 on ll el 98-9 99-7 98-0 88-7 117-0 
1Q2O en reece ene tek chee tie oe eeeee 98-0 102-5 93-7 91-0 102-1 
MEL entpehee daft ae ena Gs ae hy Ae aa: | AMR Ra A fe 93-7 102-7 80-9 103-8 100-6 
rE Tete pee CRAALL LOLS Oouae? EBL il EEE g 94-3 103-8 90-1 107-8 108-3 
LOS. wei Cie R: eee ec ., Bene. eee 93-1 101-1 85-3 112-9 103-8 
W020 scare uied tat ceo ee. ee ee 93-1 98-5 87-9 120-1 101-1 
1950 = Ah (yA es OR 7 rents Sal a Fae 90-8 98-5 89-8 122-1 92-3 
OS bis ads. te dye eee Oe AE AOR oe, 85-8 90-2 787 119-8 108-4 
BOSE Aiacet Gade oo Pe oc oe ee ee ee 85-2 96-1 84-1 120-4 107-0 
TOSS.) ah taciciad ei ak PEREE 211.2 ik Oke RD ME ot 82-3 98-8 88-6 111-9 87-7 
1ST ETA ead Parcs Pet MMe eA oo hy). seabed 80-9 103-3 “87-0 113-0 84-3 
OGG rt a en eee oo) a ee 80-8 102-9 85-0 112-3 81-9 


1 Revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1934.—The numbers of cattle and calves sold at 
stockyards showed increases in 1934 as compared with 1933, while hogs, and sheep 
and lambs showed decreases. Cattle sold numbered 700,817 in 1934 and 604,077 
in 1933, calves 371,110 and 317,308, hogs 964,311 and 1,044,196, and sheep and 
lambs 459,275 and 471,351, respectively. 


Table 14 shows the receipts for sale at the various stockyards and a partial 
disposition of the live stock sold in 1933 and 1934. 
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14.—Total Receipts of Live Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, calendar years 1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934, 

Market and Item. Sheep ’ Sheep 

Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. | and || Cattle. | Calves.) Hogs. | and 
Lambs. Lambs. 

No No No No. No No No No 

Toronto— 
UCCEIDES AU LOUBI) s'5..-cit ics vis ach.clso-s 274,727| 98,511) 283,481} 196,626] 274,700] 114,932] 212,617] 205,689 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 193,924] 64,080} 214,997] 166,655] 193,945) 76,845) 204,490] 169,960 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 24,794] 28,700} 15,118] 25,265) 33,220] 33,021] 7,468] 31,262 


3. Store stock to country points} 41,629] 5,854 32,847) 4,485 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Receipt sno tall)... ccc ss ceccae eee « 61,374] 114,350} 204,648] 128,503]! 72,855} 122,041] 153,886] 105,306 


Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers...| 38,989} 54,739] 129,989] 96,880] 48,317] 54,048] 103,171] 85,799 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 20,597} 58,452] 82,672] 31,704] 27,497] 65,219) 61,201] 20,953 
3. Store stock to country points - = > = = - - ~ 


Montreal (East End)— 


Receiptecttotal) =.) .akeadaces otic: 10,230} 32,959] 19,3839] 18,125] 12,308) 32,252! 21,801] 7,626 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers.. 871 Dds 2,357 567 294) 2,096] 2,344 648 


2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 9,239] 30,419] 16,813} 12,333] 11,766] 80,065] 19,351) 6,987 
3. Store stock to country points = = We = 5 = = = 


Winnipeg— 
Receipts: (total). 25 dees ea eah oe 162,731} 48,115] 265,254) 78,328! 225,346] 70,113) 275,028) 78,843 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers...| 108,209] 33,675} 196,501) 738,973] 148,654] 47,334] 203,639] 64,832 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 12,731 6,277; 6,400} 1,069] 30,462} 12,141] 10,106] 8,770 


3. Store stock to country points| 17,849) 2,001 20,500} 2,405 
Calgary— 
AVeCelpLS: (FOCAL)... o5.c cots. sess 38,589] 6,142) 89,952) 16,971] 50,450) 11,109} 91,423) 14,787 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 29,578 iy 79,614) 14,453!) 42,875 1 77,993| 13,172 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 4,179 1 1,176 539 6,311 1 976 496 
3. Store stock to country points} 10,805 = = - || 10,901 - - - 
Edmonton— 
Receipts (totaly? ee 27,522)  6,556| 91,177) 13,222) 35,138) 7,876) 75,421) 16,071 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers...| 17,303) 5,314] 55,352) 10,064] 22,750) 5,301] 66,630} 11,608 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 1,745 856 4,371 1,690 2,720 old 3,175 Pace Ah 


3. Storestock tocountry points} 6,095} 1,009 5,551 615 
Prince Albert— 
Receipts. (total): 2.300 ec ase 1,018 329} 20,855} 1,015) 3,811 640} 32,084; 1,764 
hipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers.. 663 240} 19,345 879 1,061 273) 29,921 1,602 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 119 33 166 37 251 99 44 18 
3. Store stock to country points 514 48 = - 1,122 172 - - 
Moose Jaw— 
iecempta. (total yc saeco... eecaes 11,768} 3,966] 26,558] 14,062!) 11,422) 4,266} 24,337) 19,600 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers... 9,294) 2,206} 28,714) 8,807! 10,501) 3,228] 22,504) 11,190 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 28 23 7 43 18 11 1 60 
3. Store stock to country points} 1,919) 1,574 - - 771 967 - - 
Saskatoon— 
Recoipts(Gotal)i%. 2. teen s0 03 10,623} 4,406) 79,276) 5,979) 9,210) 4,928) 50,464) 6,424 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers... 6,314; 2,805) 67,072) 4,389) 4,591 2,972) 41,244) 5,383 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 1,941 1,215 1,867 889 3,199 1,970 2,486 956 
3. Storestock to country points 1,518 151 - - 1,308 53 - - 
Regina— 
Receipts, (otal). £55. o.% » see Ao38\oe 16074) 913,656). + 3,520] 5,577). 2;953| 27,250} . 3,165 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers.. 1,193 693 4,753 1,631 tap) by 1,199} 21,859 PA GAa 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.} 2,110 940} 3,276 875|| 2,047 1,692 1,881 932 
3. Store stock to country points 294 56 - - 148 35 - - 


1 Included with cattle. 
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The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1934 shows increases 
in all classes except hogs. Total shipments in 1934 with comparative figures for 
1933 in parentheses were as follows: cattle 415,872 (322,097); calves 155,272 (97,070); 
swine 969,426 (1,038,576); and sheep 235,228 (186,702). Figures for cattle, calves 
and sheep, however, are not strictly comparable, because in 1934 for the first time 
it was possible to include a record of all shipments to packers. For both years 
Alberta was the largest shipper in the aggregate and also the largest shipper of hogs 
and sheep. Saskatchewan led in cattle shipments and Ontario in shipments of calves. 


The marketings of live stock through stockyards, by direct shipment to packers, 
or by export according to provinces of origin for the calendar year 1934 are given in 
Table 15. In Table 16 are given the statistics of the grading of animals from several 
provinces marketed through the stockyards in 1934. 


15.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stockyards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1934. 


oS — Ss 


Live Stock. Maritime Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. | Total. 


Provinces. chewan. 
No No No No. No No No 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards....... 413 27,142 | 286,836 | 101,415 156,000 | 116,150 687,956 
Direct to packers.......... 2,124 12,490 86,921 22,959 PANS LYS 59,215 205, 066 
DirectHorexport,....028 oe) 1,964 2, 284 22,926 1,018 4,030 8,154 40,376 
Totals, Cattle....... 4,501 41,916 | 396,683 | 125,392 | 181,387 | 183,519 933,398 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards....... 1,441 84,490 | 175,429 39, 128 42,827 20,910 364, 225 
Direct to packers.......... 501 22,535 102, 431 21,444 4,700 35,9115 Ie tS io22 
Director exports hoe 35 155 558 - - 10 758 
Totals, Calves....... 1,977 | 107,180 | 278,418 60,572 47,527 56,831 552,505 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards....... 3,389 52,281 | 312,252 | 127,961 | 280,820 | 305,036 | 1,081,739 
Direct to packense.¢ 5 ceey 22,019 83,117 863, 517 102,578 210,315 707,791 | 1,939,337 
Directiior export... 2... 4,085 - - - - a 4,085 
Totals, Hogs........ 29,493 85,398 |1,175,769 | 230,539 | 491,135 |1,012,827 | 3,025,161 
Sheep— 
Totals to stockyards....... 4,016 97,473 | 182,426 43, 649 69, 767 73,149 470,480 
Direct to packers.......... 14,771 27,116 119, 000 46,374 Peale 132,536 351,907 
Direetiior exports.sss+-e oe 6 - 890 - 20 80 996 
Totals, Sheep....... 18,793 | 124,589 | 302,316 90,023 81,897 | 205,765 823,383 
Store cattle purchased........ 260 1,216 50, 589 10, 423 8,158 16,538 87,184 


r 


16.—Grading of the Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1934. 
a a ee he ee sng eae ae ok ee ee 


Live Stock and Grade. ied ate Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. see Alberta. | Total. 


eee a a a |e ee, ee ee 


No No No No. No No No 
1. Cattle— 

Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 
Good and choice......... - 128 20,404 6,584 9,423 10,830 47,369 
Mcitim:: ee ee ee bee if . 978 27,921 ° 10,475 19,157 11,601 70,139 
Commons. seer ies. Pat DOoS 19,717 12,046 18, 200 10,543 63, 071 

Steers over 1,050 lb.— 
Good and choice......... ~ 287 15,974 3,804 9,162 11,083 40,310 
Meditimarcee ace erie. 682 22,507 4,664 13,900 9,451 51,208 


4 
Coren." 235 sierra 4 308 3,811 1, 259 3,732 3,296 12,410 
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16.—Grading of the Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards, calendar year 1934—concluded. 


Live Stock and Grade. Be tune Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Cpe Alberta. | Total. 


No No No No. No No No 
1. Cattle—concluded. 
Heifers— 
Good and choice......... - 93 19,272 4,439 6, 493 5,154 35,451 
UREN SRITN 00 teases ee =o cara ras a 2 311 23, 569 8,659 14,088 6,071 52,200 
COMMONS oan oe ees oe i 1,338 13, 861 7,162 8,596 3,980 34,944 
Fed Calves— ; 
Good and choice......... - 25 6,192 2.108 2,182 3,083 14, 235 
Medi eos. soe, Reser - 41 14,531 3,489 4,590 4,950 27,601 
Cows— 
Good and choice......... 9 654 15, 847 3,893 6,471 6,163 33,037 
Medium 02. sce. ks. 8 3,110 16,460 7,521 7,453 2,909 37,461 
Gommoie ekat Saat a2 16 4,837 15,994 3,650 3, 229 2,060 29, 286 
eben and cutters...... 324 6,893 20,551 4,864 3,016 5,988 41,636 
uls— 
 BrokoVe caret, Sei Ca i| 160 3,359 962 1,161 482 6,125 
Conimont eer oar eee 4 3,997 8,515 1,490 1,403 1,210 16,619 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— 
GOOd Macatee iach noe - 70 4,951 4,579 7,580 6,548 23,728 
Commons ARO ak ee. ~ 103 7,674 6, 259 6, 201 5, 455 25, 592 
Stock Cows and Heifers— 
CYS \G he a er - - oye 526 1,092 1fol Beall 
COMMON spose eae - = 14 imise: 1,458 1,241 3,846 
Milkers and springers....... ~ 529 4,994 547 270 172 6,512 
NOM eLASBr eG. Bee & .rtsietevs aisle - 60 796 1,257 6,543 2,649 11,305 
PROGR IS aearanstens evar 413 27,142 286,836} 101,415 | 156,000 | 116,150 687,956 
2. Calves— 
Veal— 
Good and choice....... 3 5,354 46, 742 13,085 12,118 7,679 84,981 
Common and medium.. 79 39, 298 115, 065 25,720 28,724 13,036 221,922 
(CRAGHEEN bets nacsinttorde. 1,359 39, 838 18, 622 323 1,985 195° Oio22 
MOUS codon. cs 1,441 84,490 | 175,429 39,128 42,827 20,910 364, 225 
3. Hogs—1 
Selectibacom'sss.).<4s5 soe. 6,850 10,708 | 325,687 39,785 70, 029 123, 892 576,951 
LS ACON Here Is ve Noxo et sree Pestiys 29,959 | 613,259 89,111 166,868 | 378,253 | 1,284,817 
ARULCHELS 2. 2c nie eee ate 7,170 23,197 | 125,601 34,587 | 127,575. |- 881,881 700,011 
IGA VIES ee aioe cee t 565 2,890 16,353 6,501 15, 082 16,076 57,467 
xtra hea viesesss< 03s oo. 442 1,423 3,226 3,736 7,924 4,467 2b218 
Lights and feeders....... 2,033 15, 260 60,499 44,166 74, 204 74,475 DTOROS (ate 
OWS NOs ek ers, 446 649 4,186 6,335 17, 249 12,854 41,719 
OMSENO Ne tometer ees 477 1,198 23,919 5,383 10, 285 19,088 60,350 
RA guid ee 2s ae ar el a 35 22 1,306 411 1,048 1,004 3, 824 
URL Sonne ee ue Shire ees 25 92 eo 524 871 Pep So 4,082 
OUAIS SI i cece ches 25,408 85,398 {1,175,769 | 230,589 | 491,135 |1,012,827 | 3,021,076 
4. Lambs and Sheep— 
Lambs— : 
Good handyweights..... 1,933 56,673 127,959 28,346 36,891 44,756 296,558 
Good heawviess.acsicsos«. 48 3,077 5,631 988 1,729 2,937 14,410 
Common, all weights.... 1,021 18,869 20,894 11,344 12,002 10, 741 75,201 
JEG a ee ee 338 9, 693 5,188 172 5,562 165 21,118 
Sheep— 
Good heavies..........+. 8 468 1,860 16 671 1,406 4,429 
Good handyweights..... 329 4,521 12,649 1,361 1,570 2,634 23 , 064 
COnTMON aye waste cco) 339 4,172 7,916 deest 1,167 1,503 16,378 
Pees WNCIASRLHECs,. ccc ce ct ac. - - 329 141 9,845 9,007 19,322 
Totals sesh Goes: 4,016 97,473 | 182,426 43,649 69, 767 73,149 479,480 


1 Including shipments direct to packers. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This industry has become one of the 
most important branches of manufacturing in Canada. Its growth, shown by the 
statistics of Table 17, has been accompanied by a concentration of the major part 
of the production of the industry into a comparatively small number of large estab- 
lishments, thereby facilitating the utilization of by-products and greater efficiency 
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of operation. The large increase in the number of establishments in 1931 is due to 
the inclusion of wholesale butchers operating small plants engaged in slaughtering 
only. The addition of these small establishments does not affect materially the 
value of production of the industry. The numbers of live stock slaughtered at 
Canadian inspected establishments in 1933 and 1934 are shown in Table 18. 


17.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1871-1921, annually 1929-34. 


1891. 


1911.1 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1901.1 1921, 
Establishments......... No. 193 203 527 57 80 84 
Capital invested........ $ 419,325 | 1,449,677 | 2,178,077 | 5,395,162 | 15,321,088 | 58,459,555 
imntiployees acess te tac No. 841 852 1,690 2,416 4,214 erat 
Salaries and wages...... $ 145,376 209, 483 503, 053 1,020,164 | 2,685,518 13,547,778 
Cost of materials....... $ | 2,942,786 | 3,163,576 | 5,554,246 | 19,520,058 | 40,951,761 | 113,389,835 
Value of products....... $ | 38,799,552 | 4,084,183 | 7,125,831 | 22,217,984 | 48,527,076 | 153,136,289 

1929. 1930. 1931 1932. 1933. 1934. 

Hstablishments......... No. 74 76 1472 14h oo. 135 147 
Capital invested........ $ | 67,777,803 | 60,778,996 | 62,481,905 | 53,227,929 | 54,590,398 | 56,765,624 
Employees............. No. 10,762 9, 290 9,294 9,101 9, 289 10,119 
Salaries and wages...... $ | 13,998,716 | 12,114,667 | 11,626,678 | 10,349,315 | 10,103,744 11,608,338 
Cost of materials....... $ |151,814,517 |129,004,327 | 91,276,842 | 65,575,957 | 70,467,544 | 98,417,162 
Value of products....... $ {185,842,902 |164,029,953 |117,596,697 | 91,246,523 | 92,366,137 | 122,112,406 

1 Figures for these years cover establishments employing five hands and over only. 2 See the 


text preceding this table. 


18.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1933 and 1934. 


1933. 1934. 
Month 
Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs. Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs 
No: No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Januaryar ne dases 50,521 20, 255 48,575 | 247,081 63, 133 28, 221 40, 244 269,531 
Hebruanyaeees ic. 42,412 22,247 36,030 | 220,419 53, 800 30,675 36,313 262,834 
Marchiteeonteee. ¢ 50,959 38,379 41,658 | 250,468 56,365 49,549 38,133 258, 824 
April. Zepeerccace: s 42,352 54, 760 30,048 | 231,627 54, 694 64,251 33, 762 251,847 
MBs widths eted Hees « 55, 032 60,547 30,115 | 278,906 61,496 GAAO8 0 32,391 266,541 
JUNG S scadvese ae acek 46,538 44,678 55,559 | 234,614 57,544 58,020 55, 783 222,709 
Dulyewer tarasenereee 49, 242 38, 893 71,758 | 191,464 57,652 49,074 74,536 177,997 
AUSUSE Ii tte eee, 58,989 40, 092 100, 707 187,028 67,396 43 , 804 96,545 169, 231 
September.......-. 64,566 36,177 147,619 195,498 76,392 40,119 112,935 178, 769 
October. 2... oes 72,030 36,445 181,611 230,200 100,323 47,276 191, 756 230, 054 
INO Vem beESoeeteee 72,957 27,031 84,191 | 277,318 94,339 35, 863 94,808 289, 268 
December. aac ee< 48, 402 18,924 40,807 252, 699 61,156 24,403 47,016 294,375 
Totals...... 654,000 | 438,428 | 868,679 |2,802,377 | 804,290 | 542,842 | 854,222 | 2,871,980 
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Consumption of Animal Products.—The figures of Table 19 provide an 
indication of the standard of diet of the people of Canada. Animal products such 
as meats, butter and eggs are generally regarded as features of the diet of people with 
a high standard of living. In Canada the per capita consumption of beef and pork, 
butter and eggs is high, while that of mutton and lamb and cheese is low. The per 
capita consumption of these products has not been affected by the depression as 
much as might have been expected. The per capita consumption in 1929 was 
estimated as: beef 66-57-Ib.; pork 77-65 lb.; total meats 153-09 lb.; butter 29-26 
Ib.; eggs 24-65 doz.; and poultry 10-84 lb. 


19.—Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1930-34. 


—_—@—=—=$>=>>0—@—$@$s$mmmm93Mm9SaamSSm 


Item. 1930. 1931.2 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Beef— : 
Slaughtered in Canada............. No. 1,903, 890 1,698, 442 1,669, 197 1,715, 424 2,137,492 
Estimated dressed weight......... Ib. | 675, 880,950} 602,946,910] 592,564,935] 608,975,520 758, 809, 660 
Imports Of Deel xa... ike. on. ce... SP 3,631,176 393, 933 411,322 179,875 196, 258 
“ | 679,512,126] 603,340,843] 592,976,257 609, 155,395} 759,005,918 
PDO GEICO Fite 8k. o. ooh Hk. . 3 8,086, 600 3,756, 700 4,466,400} 10,009,700) 15,092,200 
Totals, consumption............... “| 671,425,526] 599,584,143] 588,509,857] 599,145,695 743,913,718 
Consumption per capita............ ve 65-77 57-79 56-02 56: 68-66 
Pork— ; 
Slaughtered in Canada............ No. 5,247,687! 6,164,658) 6,286,195} 5,813,799] 5,590,673 
Estimated dressed weight......... Ib. | 745,171,554] 875,381,436] 942,929,250] 872,069, 850 8388, 600, 950 
FORPONs OF DOPE 50a soo. ex coc c cual es 19, 631, 665 5, 1388, 400 2,525,477 3,774, 034 4,147,727 
“ | 764,803,219] 880,519,836] 945,454, 727 875, 843, 884] 842,748,677 
PORT ON OL DOEK coiesac cicoicaerccn vat oh 20,475,400] 17,538,400] 46,061,200 79,302,600} 123,750,200 
Totals, consumption............... “| 744,327,819] 862,981,436] 899,393,527] 796,541,284 718,998,477 
Consumption per capita............ aa 72-92 83-17 85-61 74-58 66-36 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Slaughtered in Canada............ No. 1,661, 734 1,811,673 1,820, 716 1,691,072 1,708,598 
Estimated dressed weight......... Ib. | 66,469,360] 72,466,920] 72,828,640 67,642,880] 68,343,920 
Imports of mutton and lamb....... ne 4,411,771 1, 293, 672 701, 816 296,581 37,764 
oh 70,881,131) 73,760,592} 78,530,456] 67,939,461 68,381, 684 
Exports of mutton and lamb....... & 241,500 332,700 348, 100 406,500 378, 800 
Totals, consumption............... Ci 70,639,631] 73,427,892} 73,182,356] 67,532,961 68, 002, 884 
Consumption per capita............ ss 6-92 7: 6: 6: 6-28 
Summary of Per Capita Consumption, 
All Meats— 
ot Lana ae tae iS Aas aalat Rae ahe 5 lb 65-77 57-79 56-02 56-09 68-66 
POA a ee er ed oa 72-92 83-17 85-61 74-58 66-36 
Miuttowand lamb. .50: 5°. 2...0.<25. - 6-92 7-08 6-97 6-32 6-28 
Totals, Consumption of All 
Meats per capita............. se 145-61 148 -04 148-60 136-99 141-30 
Butter— 
Zips SOE a FOND is an ae Oe Can aS Ib. | 18,689,985} 22,171,213 24,385,391} 21,688,844] 22,026,655 
Production—Creamery............ “ | 185,751,061} 225,955,246] 214, 002, 127 219,232,546) 234,852,961 
ome-made.......... i 97,529,000) 103,310,000} 106,936,400] 106,485, 000 109,918,000 
Sei 9, cs Se aaa ie al a a - 38,606,055 2,821,317 238,145 Loli tot 2,873,562 
“ | 335,576,101] 354,257,776] 345,562,063 348, 783,527] 369,671,178 
RIES Saree ty ase, oko ie std coy af 1,180,400] 10,680,500 3,505, 700 4,437,200 428,300 
“ | 334,395, 701) 343,577,276] 342, 056,363] 344,346,327] 369,242,878 
DimiosG. Mod al.) sc. a dosuoee, $i 22,171,213] 24,385,391] 21,688,844] 22,026,655 32,417,984 
Totals, consumption............... “| 312,224,488] 319,191,885] 320,367,519 322,319,672] 336,824, 894 
Consumption per capita............ 30-59 30-76 30-49 30-18 31-09 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 624. 
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19.—Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1930-34—concluded. 


Iter. 1930. 1931.2 1932. 1933. | 1934. 


Cheese— 
Onthandsanwlserce cen aot eee lb. | 12,076,024] 16,529,556) 11,680,573] 13,279,857) 15,973,921 
Production—Factory.............. “ | 119,105,203} 113,956,639] 120,524,243) 111,146,493) 99,346,617 
Home-made.......... c 813, 000 901,300 1,027,100 943,300 1,011,300 
TMpOLlSe se eiace ceo. cee eee ee 1,787,776| 1,446,147} 1,166,506 967,613 946,401 
“ | 133,782,003] 132,833,642] 134,398,422} 126,337,263] 117,278, 239 
HX PONUG a5 oncom e cs be eee eras ee 80,163,700] 84,788,400] 86,939,900} 74,168,600} 61,167,800 
id 53,618,303} 48,045,242] 47,458,522) 52,168,663) 56,110,439 
Onuhand#Dec: 31:2. ees clei eee wi 16,529,556] 11,680,573) 18,279,857) 15,973,921) 17,196,375 
Totals, Consumptloneeen.. sce esee oe 37,088,747} 36,364,669] 34,178,665] 36,194,742} 38,914,064 
Consumption per capita..... Jaa ese, os 3-63 3-50 8-25 3-39 3-59 
Eggs— 
Production—Earm....n-.cseseee ss doz.| 230,000,000} 237,131,000) 229,461,000) 222,254,000} 223,107,000 
Other. ae oe eee a 20,500,000] 20,500,000} 20,500,000} 20,500,000} 20,500,000 
Tm pons ae a «acy eer ienie ater: es 4,080, 560 148, 166 117, 942 49,224 137,291 
“ | 954,580,560] 257,779,166] 250,078,942) 242,803,224] 248,744, 291 
TEXPONES s Sirus aonsas ceeasiessdctegens cuonsye legtiae < 188,905 634, 140 272,818 1,987,612 2,001, 024 
‘Notals, GONSUMpPtlON eee cee es eines “ | 254,391,655! 257,145,026] 249,806,124) 240,815,612] 241,743, 267 
Consumption per capita Sera eee: bd 24.92 24-78 23-78 22-55 22-31 
Poultry— 
Poultry—-On farms.c-iece aes eee No.| 60,795,000) 65,152,607} 64,080,200} 59,324,400) 59,798,700 
BE Wihe@Le ater cia ae ees iy 7,082,000} 5,675,000} 5,675,000} 5,675,000} 5,675,000 
Totalsiae te tee ie ods 67,877,000] 70,827,607] 69,755,200} 64,999,400] 65,473,700 
Marketinese ctu itoctde acinar encee “ 19,376,000] 19,737,598} 19,641,035} 18,519,950] 18,614,930 
Estimated dressed weight......... Ib. | 113,607,350] 113,397,235} 114,310, 155] 109, 245,865) 109,898,460 
FEXPORtS ties aeae daemon od 1,307,080) 1,041,906) 1,898,699) 1,352,183) 2,585,606 
Motals, COnsumIp LION a. hams cae “ | 112,300,270] 112,355,329] 112,411,456) 107,898,682] 107,312,854 
Consumption per capita............ es 11-00 10-83 10-69 10-10 9-90 
1 For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 141, 2 Figures 


for 1932 have been revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1932-35, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 536-543, 
and imports in Table 13 at pp. 560-565. Exports and imports are also available by 
calendar years 1927-34, and may be found at pp. 71, 73 and 74 of the report on 
“Tiive Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1934”. At pp. 75-97 of the report on 
“Trade of Canada (Imports for Consumption and Exports), Calendar Year 1934” 
figures are given of exports of ‘Animals and Animal Products” for 1983 and 1934 and 
imports of this class for the same calendar years will be found at pp. 211-234 of the 
same report. 
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Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government toward the construction and equipment of cold storage 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 20 shows for 1934 and 1935 
the number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. 


20.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1934 and 1935. 


Norr.—The figures in this table are supplied through the courtesy of J. F. Singleton, Dairy and Cold 
Storage Commissioner, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. hae pete 
Province. — 
Num- | Refriger- Cont Total Num- | Refriger- 
ber. |ated Space. Subsidy. ber. |ated Space. 
cu. ft. $ $ cu. ft. 
1934. 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2 212,358 66,970 20,091 7 276, 662 
iNowamocotias eve. hd ers Caen, 1096 253875147 |- -2,; 738,807 821, 642 26 3,047,856 
INGWeISEUNS WICKis's 2.5 co. ce ab cme 2 781, 161 192,577 57,773 24 1,083,216 
CONE OFS Cae ran Pace at sen ira int bak 8 367,474 333, 787 100, 136 91 11,550,186 
OHCATI Or ce ek sc Ee I 28 3, 892, 706 1,820, 452 546, 136 203 17,396, 661 
IMGNIGODa se 5 weeses a0 tes ee ee 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 50 5,512,374 
Saskatchewan se 144. Sasson teres 4 437,596 268, 707 80, 612 49 2,020,417 
Nill SYCx SUR: ieee eh, a aie 2 ~ 351, 059 242,000 72,600 30 4,263,418 
‘Brrpis prc oluribia sce eas ce eee 9 | 2,856,549 | 1,923,974 577,192 81 8,872,545 
GTEC) TW hte Ae RS te eee - - - - i} 44,900 
OCR eee ce OR are a scidans 66 | 11,313,550 | 7,619,274 | 2,285,782 562 | 54,068,235 
1935.1 

Prince Edward Island.............. 2 212,358 66,970 20,091 7 276, 662 
NOV GROCOEIGA: Cncse Here id ats bop tere orssolh ote 10 | 2,387,147 | 2,738,807 821, 642 26 3,047, 856 
ING wi RUNS WIC Ko cutee cles siowle whet ccs 2 781,161 192,577 D1, 410 24 1,083, 216 
[GY re) Sy ere BRE Ba mae ic Wy MU te a 8 367,474 333, 787 100, 136 91 11,550, 186 
CONTIEE dPope Ree, tape an bnecgral ca i Rana eee 33 | 4,331,406 | 1,987,257 596,177 208 | 17,835,361 
Matte baer viaet sei ie fame lease ee 1 27,500 32,000 9,600 50 5,512,374 
ASK ACC IEW AM acc checttpsioe Sb aussie etieisiort 4 437,596 268, 707 80, 612 49 2,020,417 
RUNS OU LA rg eed © casio hc Ps sia crete oaiahs te 2 351,059 242,000 72,600 || 30 4,263,418 
Eeritres hit Go lial fis oto /oih iexsveye| srczere ote 14 | 3,855,039 | 2,094,674 628, 402 86 9,871,035 
VOMIKODIA he 2 tS <incve Seiaue we ek winvewe stevie’ = = - - 1 44,900 
Motaleeternct. sehen oe teen 76 | 12,750,740 | 7,956,779 | 2, 387, 033 572 | 55,505,425 


1To Oct, 31. 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of the cold storage 
data is included in the report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, 
published annually. In Table 21 are included statistics by months, for 1934 and 
1935, of the stocks of food in cold storage and in process of cure for various important 


commodities. 
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21.—Stocks of Food on Hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months 
and Commodities, 1934 and 1935. 


Norre.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month as published by the Agri- 
cultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


oo *=5 
———TFeenncOOO (es 


Beef. 
Month. Eggs.} Butter. Cheese. Fresh, Fresh, Cred ae 
Not Frozen.| Frozen. in Cure. 
doz Ib lb. lb lb lb 

1934. 
Januaryaeu een ocas ee 2,875,825 | 22,026,655 | 15,973,921 3,827,359 | 10,650,384 418,473 
He DEUaLY.. sees eee 1,416,903 | 14,787,944 | 13,942,470 4,916,096 8,533,245 374,171 
Marche yr ty ams sae eee 955,180 7,462,885 | 12,351,874 4,666, 161 6, 746, 878 302,827 
Aprileeny. teen eee 1,002,495 3,818,672 | 10,808,620 4,409,321 5,016, 799 383,545 
Maync uss oo co creer 4,279, 229 2,523,038 9,853,572 4,348,536 4,205,021 300, 113 
JUNON Tree ee eet See ea 11,784,961 Gall old 9,822,163 4,304,507 3,327,658 308, 892 
DULY 0) SO ears coun ee 15,378,032 | 24,997,051 | 17,459,568 4,794,778 3,020, 703 308, 104 
August oeeteir os dechoee cee 16,456,500 | 42,800,268 | 24,851,799 4,948,776 3,422,832 410,567 
September. sae eee 17,707,975 | 51,420,871 | 32,154,332 5,209, 769 8,958,960 524,308 
Octobers es ae eee ee 17,269,670 | 53,899,534 | 34,166,037 5,975,521 7,183,231 433,083 
INovember. te ca mae oes 12,768,749 | 49,999,061 | 24,677,911 6,799,827 | 12,561,842 407,087 
December: Seance... eee 7,918,208 | 42,028,830 | 17,886,343 5,816,485 | 18,096,317 361,649 

1935. 
JANUARY AR eho cate 5,097,164 | 32,417,984 | 17,196,375 | 4,549,404 | 17,825,470 483 , 507 
RGDIWAT: Vues ce eee eee 3,101,204 | 22,959,887 | 15,330,780 6,285,549 | 14,513,639 574, 969 
March Ges Sic tee ee ee 1,803,636 | 15,325,948 | 12,989,326 5,174,512 | 11,246,812 509, 153 
Arlee eis eee nee ee a ee 1, 666, 482 7,363,062 | 13,023,829 5,176,200 9,187,203 543,378 
IMG VNR over don than cee 4,036, 283 3,875,912 | 11,216, 132 6,317, 637 7,866,461 779, 543 
IUHONSHA ee eee 8,885, 462 6,290,062 | 12,002,823 5,138,856 5,674, 479 564,394 
July, Sty tora toe cee eee 12,275,977 | 23,224,129 | 19,087,215 4,468,790 4,230,312 507,969 
Atigustitae ost tooo 13,052,685 | 41,019,328 | 29,589,822 4,974,569 3,001,265 504, 820 
September... ie... 13,615,442 | 53,230,742 | 34,477,976 5,103,802 3,982,444 490,546 
Octoberwe.: totes ouch 12,631,645 | 55,467,276 | 29,553,852 6,148, 031 6, 702,531 452,209 
November. 0085.00 9,027,925 | 48,426,336 | 28,271,389 7,588,330 | 11,631,407 401,106 
Decemibers21 28: .. oe 5,709,165 | 40,195,748 | 25,186,765 7,004,438 | 17,376,619 472,491 
ge Bae a ee ee ee bee eee 

Pork. Matton 
an 
Month. Veal. Fresh, Fresh, Gane Lard. Tai: Poultry. 
Not Frozen.| Frozen. in Cure. 
lb lb lb lb. lb lb lb. 
1934. 
January.....2s< 1, 231, 084 3,077,317 7,726,438 | 13,955,706 2,562,705 7,200, 802 11,185,513 
February...... 879,336 3,201, 164 5,983,724 | 14,960, 667 2,268,579 5,173,833 10, 791,484 
Mareh sok. cte. 753, 255 3,580, 046 8, 784,218 | 17,909,570 2,890,335 4,150, 881 9,615,128 
Aprilesacc ager cs 803, 287 3,468,169 | 10,601,681 | 16,875,733 8, 606, 206 2,800,815 7,529,540 
Mayas saat 1,159, 627 3,527,727 | 11,262,547 | 17,242,675 3,609, 702 1, 923, 793 5,951,594 
JUNE wags cla oe 1,471, 884 3,483,375 | 11,039,476 | 16,568,419 4,409, 162 931,057 4,136,640 
July 23.9.5 fae 1,491,130 2,848,763 9,649,273 | 16,509,976 3,677,077 628,011 3,701,554 
August. .......: Deli634 2,043,380 6,471,432 | 14,404,194 2,967,521 739,391 Stolieics 
September..... 1,901,487 1,883,307 4,629,484 | 12,914,839 2,230,935 874,347 3,040, 166 
October eee 2,419, 671 2,466, 229 4,386,435 | 12,901,192 1,794,128 2,035, 522 2,885, 751 
November..... 3,031, 132 3,740,556 3,372,438 | 13,734, 668 1, 627, 743 6,350, 132 3,175,868 
December..... 3, 024, 056 4,217,053 6,160,413 | 15,347,553 Ilo ed 7,768, 699 7,405, 048 
1935. 

January eee 2,537,911 2,359,226 | 10,237,651 | 15,519,964 2,743,406 7,480,457 TI883- 323: 
February...... 1,852,551 3, 884, 863 9,971,437 | 15,845,466 2,407,466 6,092,377 11,111,280 
March? aeqe 1,282,106 4,162,723 | 12,650,583 | 16,262,124 3, 247, 247 5,456, 206 9,439,322 
A Drill hove. eee 1,115, 612 3,512,498 | 14,932,642 | 18,190,976 3,067,352 4,479,280 7,621,389 
May ots cide 1,655,821 3,971,740 | 17,631,893 | 16,103,864 3, 852,578 3,322,318 5, 742, 842 
JONG ota hee 1,649, 426 3,280,035 | 16,211,702 | 16,470,474 3,679,584 1,749,577 4,328,079 
JOLY:as5 ho tenes: 1,845, 242 2,694,761 | 18,520,397 | 15,960,673 3,405, 688 1,039,109 3,595, 638 
AN@USt=od eee 2,182,977 2,585,613 9,657,134 | 14,570,556 3,699, 884 900,538 2,901,377 
September..... 2,087,201 2,130,338 6,813,546 | 13,102,124 8, 232,430 830, 023 2,232,036 
Octobervs...... 2,556,473 1,831,399 5,183,829 | 13,065,272 8,072,195 1,530,881 1,983, 850 
November..... 3,407,712 3,177,416 5,668,618 | 14,617,494 2,441,135 4,513,961 2,810,900 
December..... 3,618, 028 3,164,695 7,722,231 | 15,185, 711 2,603, 167 5, 883,396 5,970, 821 


——$—$—$—$—$—$—$———————— ne a ee 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Section 5.—Bounties.* 


In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to encourage the 
production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Government are recog- 
nized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have been made use of by 
Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties which involved payments 
in the last few years were those on copper bars and rods, hemp and bituminous coal 
mined in Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. The Copper Bounty 
Act expired on June 30, 1931, and the Hemp Bounty Act expired on Dec. 31, 1932, 
and a statement of the bounties paid under these Acts was given on p. 662 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. The bounty on bituminous coal was the outcome of a recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims relating to the use of 
Canadian coal in the manufacture of iron and steel and the payments have been as 
follows :— 


Paid in the fiscal year— 


LOTR LEST Say Ue | Sack Baie eS ge Pt ae ere nar en 273,148 tons at 494c....$ 135, 209-23 
IRE Re a atria maa neater che wa mae Re A Gs 126,356 tons at 493c....  62,546-18 
RES Ges hme Ato LAGE RAS SRL Se oo ae ge a a 118,783 tons at 494c.... 58,797-54 
LOSS OA cere: SETS Ep, tn ciate Geche Tera Sols whore ees sendy 213,841 tons at 493c.... 105,851-25 
MOST EOD Meus ROR ccccustah t elecs/ehae, GierePutreies Saw wlcverdle sis. ous 336, 849 tons at 494c.... 166,740-02 
MOS DsOOS COTO D UL OUs, LOGO Na '6.5 ciel siurs: <lsecuiete Gis otass eae 188,086 tons at 494c.... 98,102-55 

TOPRISHR Seite tieitee Oe das ectave trdees HE 2574 0G3 CONS) ns osc oer $ 622,246-77 


Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, on lead, 
on crude petroleum, on manila fibre, on zinc and on linen yarns, but the bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zinc in 1921, on linen yarns 
in 1923 and on crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid in bounties on 
these commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel, 
and manufactures of (1896-1912), $16,785,827 (Canada Year Book 1915, p. 460); 
lead (1899-1918), $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 lb.; zinc, $400,000; linen yarns, 
$17,523; manila fibre (1903-13), $367,962; crude petroleum (1905-27), $3,457,173 
on 233,135,217 gallons. (For quantities of crude petroleum and bounties paid in 
each year, see table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) Total payments for 
expired bounties between 1896 and 1932, including the $611,763 paid on copper bars 
and rods and the $26,847 for hemp, aggregated $23,646,311, which, with the $622,247 
paid for coal, make a total of $24,268,558. The Year Book of 1915, pp. 459-461, gave 
a description of the bounties that had been payable since 1883, as well as tables 
showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties were annually 
paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 inclusive. Tor 
details of the bounties on zinc, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Section 6.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks.f 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the 
Crown from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and earlier, are a purely statutory 
grant in Canada and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of Lower 
Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision was made for the granting of patent 
rights to inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the province. 
Upper Canada passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed 


*Revised by L. T. Lett, Chief Accountant, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
{ Revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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theirs at later dates. In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed 
applying to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the grant- 
ing of patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act 
of 1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding 
Acts. 


Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, Rap.C2 1927 
(as amended by c. 4, 1928, c. 34, 1930, c. 21, 1932, and c. 32, 1935), and application for 
protection relating to the same should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Invention means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture or 
composition of matter or any new and useful improvement in any art, process, 
machine, manufacture or composition of matter. 


The growth of Canadian inventions is shown by the fact that the number of 
applications and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning 
of the present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 8,681 applica- 
tions were received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended 
- Mar. 31, 1935, there were 9,404 applications, with fees amounting to $353,460, as 
shown in Table 23. Of the patents of 1935, 5,624 or 64 p.c. were issued to United 
States’ inventors, 885 to Canadians and 901 to residents of Great Britain and Treland, 
while Germany with 544, France with 180, Switzerland with 89, and Sweden with 
83 came next in the number of inventors to whom patents were issued. Applications 
for patents were distributed pretty well over the whole field of invention without 
showing outstanding trends along any particular lines. | 


22.—Numbers of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1924-35. 


Province. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
No;|Nou}) Nos} No. | No: | No. 1"No. | No. {| Now| Now | No! No. 

Prince Edward Island... if 2 2 d 3 1 3 3 2 - 1 2 
INOVa Scotian eee a. 4] 26 30 19 24 16 Wy, 14 18 14 16 9 
New Brunswick........ 14 24 24 21 12 17 16 18 14 8 7 
Guebee tamccaineeee cee S12 S02| 21 2a 20) eatogs 293 282) 265 272 257 236226 
Ontarigses!fx. ie eee 673 559} 561 499| 537 538; 500) 491 504} 462) 475 429 
IManitobas ss. sae 83 66 68 89 71 61 72 74 47 71 42 34 
Saskatchewan.......... 106 101 90 68 100 93 81 66 55 37 52 45 
‘Albertans ee eee eee 123 95 95 82 88 98 (fil 76 63 35 48 43 
British Columbia....... 174 127 150 129 152 148 126 101 117 113 104 89 
Yukon and N.W.T...... - - - ~ ~ - 1 1 - ~ - ~ 

Totals. ........ 1,533) 1,302) 1,292] 1,232] 1,285] 1,265) 1,169] 1,109] 1,084 1,003} 982} 885 - 


a GS ea oe te oe ei Ae 
23.—Statistics of Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
19 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Applications for patents............. No. 14, 288 13, 299 11,940 10,145 9, 267 9,404 
Patentsranteds sem eee Tee ae G 10,401 11, 262 11,124 10, 241 9,124 8,713 
Certificates for renewal fees......... < 149 52 40 11 10 12 
CaVGats crane ence te ee ca Ss 363 352 383 470 466 445 
ASSIC NIN ENS sac Cee ee eee 4 9,505 9,190 9,001 7,354 6,577 6, 840 
Pees received; net..2...22.....+5... $ 478,327 472, 636 444,110 393 , 067 362, 146 353, 460 


_——_—_—— a er Ee eee 
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Copyrights and Trade Marks.—Registration of copyright is governed by 
ce. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and applications for protection relating to same should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 
1927) sets out in Section 4 the qualifications for a copyright, and in Section 5 its 
duration: “Copyrights shall subsist in Canada. . . . in every original literary, 
dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was, at the date of the making of 
the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has 
adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the additional Protocol. . .  .or resident 
within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall subsist 
shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
and a period of fifty years after his death’. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 
Canada. 


The Trade Mark and Design Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by ec. 10 of 
the Statutes of 1928, bringing the Act into agreement with the terms of the Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Industrial Property, as amended at The Hague in 1925 
with regard to refusal to register certain trade marks. The renewal of expired 
trade mark registration was also provided for, while it was also enacted that in 
certain cases interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court of Canada for 
the cancellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from its registration. 
The Unfair Competition Act, 1932, (22-23 Geo. V, c. 38), repealed all parts of the 
above Act relating to trade marks and all trade marks are now registered under and 
protected by the new Act. 


24.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended March 31, 1930-35. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Copyrights registered............... No. 4,072 3, 008 2,812 2, 684 2,537 3,060 
Certificates of copyright............ oY 3,849 3,008 2,812 2,684 2,537 1 
Trade marks registered............. aS 3,148 2,848 2,186 2,950 2,066 1,686 
Industrial designs registered........ ts 408 495 371 409 331 430 
Timber marks registered........... re 12 24 6 4 6 4 
Assignments registered.............. as 2, 282 1,703 1,661 1,416 1,143 1,090 
Maes Toei ved, Neb... .s- os. 050 eens $ 96,591 87,009 81,188 | 146,274 67,196 72,217 


1 No record now kept. 
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Financial Statistics.—The following table gives the receipts, expenditures and 
surplus on account of patents, copyrights and trade marks for the fiscal years 1930-35. 


25.—Receipts, Expenditures and Surplus on Account of Patents, Copyrights and 
Trade Marks, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-35. 


Norr.—For figures from 1921 to 1929, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 624. 


Expenditures. 
Fiscal Year. Receipts. Gioiicies Palent Couittin- Surplus. 
ernment. Record. gencies. Total. 
aot edna a At ee ie les bie eo a een ec) cl. 
EOD palcisnw Aoitehe State cate 6 ceo 574,918 169,339 34,946 31,622 235, 907 339, 011 
|e ea nes Seer Age: tae 559, 646 174, 458 35,000 32,000 241,458 318,188 
OG 2 te Sot Seas Re rn Te 525, 248 173,370 35, 000 37,893 246, 263 278,985 
SS pmer eR eT ee F 539,341 155, 465 25,000 24, 829 205, 293 334, 047 
LOS Be irCartd ve vrccho-stero hoe aeatl 429,342 152, 624 32,860 22,649 208, 133 221, 209 


LOGO vac th ates cetera eas te 425,677 145, 859 26, 259 | 23,630 195,748 229,928 ° 


Section 7.—Weights and Measures.* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity 
and accuracy in the use of the legal standards of the country in industry and com- 
merce, to protect the public from short weight and measure and the trading com- 
munity from unfair competition arising from such practices. ~ 


Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in 
the hands of each Provincial Government but passed to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in 1867, under Section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were 
then taken to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout 
the Dominion. 


What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada 
was passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights 
and measures law, but the system of weights and measures was greatly simplified. 
This Act established as the primary legal standards for Canada the imperial pound, 
gallon and yard, but in place of the system of stones, quarters, hundredweights 
(112 lb.) and the long ton (2,240 lb.) it provided a decimal series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 
5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 Ib., and the short ton of 2,000 lb. The only exception to this 
was the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, in Quebec. 
The troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal submultiples are the legal weights for 
the weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is legal for all trans- 
actions, 


Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 by 
later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation is 
the Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927), as amended by ec. 48, 1935. 


The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada 
and equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the Service was 
transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of adminis- 


* Revised by E, O. Way, Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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tration, the Dominion is divided into 18 districts, each in charge of a district in- 
spector. The chief rules of administration are as follows:— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted to the Department at Ottawa 
for approval before being placed on the market. 
sf (b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector before being sold or taken 
into use. 

(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved by the nearest inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where devices are brought to the in- 
spection offices. 

(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being defined by Order in Council, and 
all moneys so collected are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


The following table is a summary of the articles and machines inspected in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935. The total revenues collected by the 
Service in the fiscal years ended 1934 and 1935 amounted to $399,717 and $407,302, 
respectively, while the expenses, including salaries, totalled $286,666 and $291,983, 
respectively. 


26.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935. 


1934. 1935. 
: Per- Per- 
fatiole, Sub- | Veri- | Re | Ree] sub- | Veri- | Re | Contpee 
mitted. fied. jected. Hepes: mitted. | fied. jected. oie 
tions. tions. 
No No No p.c. No No No p.c 
Weights (Dominion)....... 91,802 | 87,438 4,364 4-75 | 94,956 | 92,050 2,906 3-06 
Weights (metric).......... 738 711 27 3-66 1,348 1,321 27 2-00 
Measures of capacity....... 56,7388 | 56,486 252 0-44 || 51,398 | 50,936 462 0-89 
Measures of length......... 7,532 7,505 27 0-36 8,519 8,497 22 0-25 
Malkecans so... fobs oemes 55,552 | 55,495 57 0-10 |} 69,202 | 69,060 142 0-20 
Ice-cream containers....... 20,500 | 20,500 - - 36,682 | 36,682 - - 
Measuring devices......... 52,747 | 45,264 7,483 14-19 |} 51,715 | 44,109 7,606 14-70 
Meni warons.. ote s scsi 2 561 532 29 5-17 759 730 29 3-82 
Babcock glassware........ 37,176 | 36,921 255 0-69 || 36,732 | 36,616 116 0-31 
Weighing machines........ 178,490 | 159,470 | 19,020 10-67 || 181,317 | 159,673 | 21,644 11-38 
Weighing machines 
GMOUIC)E bee vies web 530 511 19 3-58 727 666 61 8-39 
Domestic scales........... 33,384 32,245 1,139 3-41 20, 283 20, 059 224 1-10 
Totals........ 535,750 | 503,078 | 32,672 — || 553,638 | 520,399 | 33,239 ~ 


- Section 8.—Electricity and Gas Inspection.* 


The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927), and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act (c. 54, R.S.C., 1927). . 

The latest report of the Branch shows 465,478 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, as compared with 402,662 in the preceding 
year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $313,972, 
as compared with an expenditure of $198,576. The Branch also collected $266,622 
as export duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $398. 

Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act 
will be found on p. 394, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, how- 
ever, are given statistics, also collected by the Branch in the process of administra- 


* Revised by J. L. Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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tion, showing a phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of electricity in the 
past 20 years, from 517,629 to 1,760,262 (Table 27); a lesser increase in the gas 
meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 658,363 in 1935 (Table 28); and the number of 
cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1935 classified as carburetted water 
gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas, acetylene gas and butane (Table 29). 


27.—Numbers of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-35. 


Fiscal Year. Number. 
DISS: ARs. ee 505,597 
ISTO. yr hee ho tae 517,629 
LO Mitt Niro eerie eee 594, 737 
LOLS I Agata cote Ra 661, 403 
LOL Qe ere ease ee 717,776 
1920 Fare Bee ees eee 743,468 
OZ ee raven ree beret 860,379 


Fiscal Year. 


Number. 


Fiscal Year. 


Number. 


1,582,505 


28.—Numbers of Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, fiscal years ended 
Mar. ol, 1916-35. 


Total. 


. Manu- Acety- 
ins factured 2S al lene |Butane. 
: as. ; Gas 
No. No. No No 

1916. 199,514| 67,940 - - 
1917. 314,915) 55,697 - - 
1918. 325,244) 88,795 ~ - 
1919. 336,388} 91,056 - ~ 
19205275. 350,777} 85,004 513 - 
1921. 361,479} 98,494 BY - 
1922. 366,840} 101,785 430 - 
1923. 379,459] 102,007 438 - 
1924. 390,548] 105,804 425 - 
1925. 405,471] 106,861 404 - 


267, 454 
370,612 
414, 039 
427,444 
436, 294 
460, 550 
469, 055 
481,904 
496,777 
512, 736 


- Manu- Acety- 
Le factured Se lene | Butane.| Total 
as. Gas 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1926. 443,067) 85,752 425 — | 529,244 
1927. 462,496} 90,302 358 — | 553,156 
1928. 482,076} 98,915 357 — | 581,348 
1929. 504,500) 107,504 116 — | 612,120 
1930. 520,788} 118,390 117 — | 639,295 
1931. 530,909) 125,550 67 205| 656, 731 
1932 540,277} 128,194 66 230) 668,767 
1933. 532,139] 128,282 80 285) 660,786 
1934 522,484] 134,710 49 369| 657,612 
1935 517,948} 139,763 14 638] 658,363 


oe ee 


29.—Quantity of each Kind of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-35. 


Coal 


Gas. 


Coke Oven 


as. 


Butane. 


Total. 


aaa) | a |S I SS ee ee eee ee 


Fiscal Carburetted 
Year. Water Gas. 
M cu. ft 

1920 Saree eek 4,487,512 
192 Serer 5,331,442 
19220 e ee oe 4,668,392 
1923 er es: 6, 632, 962 
1924 eee 5, 214, 843 
1920): tee Po os 5, 254, 803 
1926248 a., nae 4,835,613 
1027 re Pe 5,804, 504 
1928S eee 6, 883, 635 
1920 FS ee ae 4,550,829 
TOSOs ytd ee ose 4,456,997 
193 1 Rae Fo 4,214,554 
1932 Rss eee 4, 267,074 
19383 5s see 3,821,680 
1934.8 ee 3,349, 893 
1th Gieredt ana oe 2,256, 568 


M cu. ft. 


6, 787,370 
7, 096, 222 
8,433, 861 
7,637,114 
8,042, 882 


7,824, 193 
8, 149, 894 
8,405, 556 
7,488, 965 
6, 273, 275 


5, 802, 653 
6, 249, 190 
6,385, 622 
7,491, 005 
7,652,344 
8,378, 714 


M cu. ft. 


132 

3,189 

91, 628 
1,449, 795 
1,049,978 


1,680, 237 
6,097,920 


8,153,473 
7,792, 047 
7, 235, 463 
5, 908, 231 
5,331, 047 
6, 267,577 


Natural Acetylene 
Gas. Gas. 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 
17,117,100 1,670 
11, 289, 592 1,005 
12, 238, 837 165 
14, 866, 619 1,194 
10,525, 604 1, 266 
13,004,470 1,211 
17, 863,366 1, 247 
20,365, 049 1,825 
25,491,446 647 
31,880,845 847 
28 , 534, 604 875 
27,244, 803 790 
27,342,696 4,982 
26, 423 , 633 4,737 
25,051, 664 5,729 


12,576 


28,393, 652 


24,392,850 
26,510, 210 
28, 128, 727 


23, 697, 494 
27,440, 983 
33, 124, 651 
36,419, 211 
42,414,117 


50, 294, 815 
46, 800, 407 
45,140,352 
44,580,524 
42,774,922 
41,972,828 


————— eee eee 
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Section 9.—Merchandising and Service Establishments.* 


A comprehensive census of business carried on by trading and service establish- 
ments was undertaken for the first time in 1931 in connection with the Seventh 
Decennial Census. A partial survey of trading establishments had been made in 
1924, but the results of this initial survey, while indicative of the extent of domestic 
trade, suffered from the incompleteness of the canvass made. The Census of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931, covered not only the operations 
of retail and wholesale merchandising establishments in 1930 but also those of 
service establishments, including hotels. In addition, information was collected 
to show the initial channels (manufacturers’ wholesale branches, other wholesalers, 
retailers, industrial consumers, export sales, etc.) through which goods manufactured 
in Canada are distributed and the proportions of the total value of production sold 
through each channel. The results of the census have been published in several 
series of reports and will also be embodied in the census volumes. 


Annual Statistics —An outgrowth of the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments, 1931, has been an annual survey of wholesale and retail 
trade based on reports from larger concerns in the respective fields. In the case 
of wholesale trade, the annual survey is confined to wholesalers proper and reports 
are secured from firms which had a volume of sales of $100,000 or more in 1930 
together with firms of a similar size which have commenced business since 1930. 
The survey of retail trade is based on the reports of all chain stores and of independent 
stores with a turnover of $20,000 or more in 1930. Reports are also secured from 
newly-established independent stores. While the annual figures for merchandising 
are not based on such a comprehensive survey as that made in connection with the 
decennial census, they provide the most reliable indicators available of recent trends 
in merchandise trade as they cover more than two-thirds of the dollar volume of 
business. 


Monthly Statistics.—As a further development from the Census of Mer- 
chandising and Service Establishments, 1931, it has been possible to place the 
monthly index of retail sales, published in recent years by the Bureau, on a per- 
manent basis. A description of this index appears in Subsection 2 of this chapter. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale and Other Bulk or Non-Retail Merchandising. 


Under this heading there appeared at pp. 670-672 of the 1934-35 Year Book a 
summary of trade in the wholesale field, as derived from the Census of Merchandising 
and Service Establishments, and tables showing, for 1930, bulk merchandising 
statistics (1) by provinces, and (2) by type of distributor. The interested reader 
is referred to that material which is the latest available. Supplementary data for 
the chief cities in Canada are given below. 


Wholesale Trade in Canadian Cities.—Summary figures for all wholesale 
establishments and for wholesalers proper in cities of over 20,000 population are 
shown for 1930 in Table 30. Included in the figures for all wholesale establishments 
are data for agents, brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches and other specialized 
wholesale agencies. Wholesalers proper embrace only regular wholesale houses, 
such as wholesale merchants, importers and exporters. The importance of such 
cities as Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver as wholesale centres is clearly 
shown by the figures in Table 30. 


*Prepared by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Fora list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under “Internal Trade’ 
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30.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail) in Cities of 20,000 Popula- 
tion or Over, 1930. 


All Establishments. Wholesalers Proper. 


Stocks 
City. Popula- | Estab-| Em- Salaries Net on Hand, || Estab- Net 
tion, lish- | ployees. and Sales End o lish- Sales 
1931. | ments. Wages. (1930). Year ments (1930) 
(at Cost). 
No. No. No. $ $ $ No. $ 
Montreal........ 818,577} 1,838} 21,400} 35,649,800] 766,832,800) 68,043,000] 1,035} 287,176,800 
ALOTONGO Pere tie ices 631, 207 1,835) 19,891) 33,743,000] 691,738,400) 60,106,000 971) 227,375,400 
Vancouver...... 246,593 761 5, 712 9,757,200} 211,111,800] 23,059,900 341} 78,382,100 
Winnipeg........ 218,785 768 8,379} 14,215,600) 635,722,200} 25,522,100 314) 72,862,800 
pani tonke seer 155, 547 191 1,778 2,904,800] 47,755,800 5,578, 800 119} 21,314,200 
Quebec 4 130,594 249 2,416 8,167,800} 75,180,800 6, 981, 000 144] 33,497,800 
Ob la waleactene 126, 872 199 1,660 2,447,600} 41,592,300 5,587, 600 114) 26,254,000 
@Walgary....f cso. 83,761 261 2,818 4,916,100} 92,127,900} 11,715,600 114} 30,499,000 
Edmonton...... 79,197 200 1,832 3,115,700} 63,940,100 8,193,500 82) 24,701,200 
ond oneaseeecre 71, 148 147 1,269 2,145,000} 32,059, 000 3,565, 000 83} 15,503,400 
WINGSOE: cee. G2 63, 108 92 725} 1,155,400} 19,141,800) 1,818,700 56] 9,819,700 
Werdunee. een 60, 745 6 15 22,400 592,700 28, 900) 6 592,700 
Ealitaxhea tee 59,275 163} 1,462] 2,181,600} 42,676,900} 3,998,200 84] 20,439,600 
Repiniay cnet 53, 209 148} 1,991) 3,260,700} 46,877,500} 9,713,200 60] 17,637,300 
Sarmtohnes.o-- 47,514 181 1,964 2,889,500} 49,538,200 4,974, 800 83] 17,995,700 
Saskatoon....... 43,291 115 1,426 2,283,500) 39,312,400 6,323, 200 51) 17,316,000 
ViCtOriae ace se 39, 082 65 487 725,700} 13,704,000 1,839,400 36 8,114,300 
Three Rivers.... 35, 450 30 165 215,300] 5,083,500 866, 700 16} 2,700,700 
Kitchener....... 30,793 51 245 395,500 7,391, 400 624, 500 32 3,428, 400 
iBrantiordeseeer 30, 107 36 300 417,200] 7,184,400 879, 200 22) 3,583,100 
LaRUD sheen eae 29,438 i 53 75,200} 1,138,500 86, 200 6 310,300 
Sherbrooke..... 28, 933 41 355 540,500 9,452, 200 1,145, 100 20 7,146,600 
Outremont...... 28,641 9 167 292,000} 4,572,300 814, 700 5] 1,127,500 
Fort William.... 26,277 41 433 650,400} 15,627,100} 2,760,100 27| 7,897,900 
St. Catharines... 24,753 25 110 158,700} 2,641,200 237,500 12} 1,378,300 
Westmount...... 24,235 a 173 302,400) 2,059,200 426, 100 5}. 1,208,000 
Kingston...... ab 23,439 39 280 407,400 7,351, 100 1,400, 700 29 4,582,100 
Oshawager.ocsre 23,489 19 286 1,039,500] 16,689, 600 226, 800 8 1,021,800 
DV Gne yeas. 23, 089 31 165 247,500 6, 857, 000 600, 900 20} 5,316,200 
Sault Ste. Marie. 23, 082 20 139 195,300} 4,997,100 501, 600 14] 3,483,000 
Peterborough... 22,327 25 136 188, 100 3,874, 100 291, 200 13 2,031,400 
Moose Jaw...... 21,299 37 320 497,700} 9,980,700; 1,048,400 19} 5,969,900 
Guelph fees. . 21,075 21 138 196, 300 3,430, 600 501,300 16 2,580, 800 
Glace Bay...... 20, 706 6 18 18, 000 478,700 73,200 4 386, 800 
Moncton. ..00.4; 20, 689 36 287 342,000! 6,195,800 911,300 161 3,254,200 


Annual Wholesale Statistics.—In constructing an annual index of wholesale 


sales, the chief objective has been to obtain the most representative measure of 
wholesale trade and particularly of the pre-retail business. This annual index is 
confined to wholesalers proper. Wholesalers proper are mainly wholesale merchants, 
importers, exporters and supply and machinery distributors. From this group are 
excluded such distributors as agents and brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches and 
other types of specialized distributors. However, in order to attain the above 
mentioned objective of a representative measure of wholesale trade, it has been 
necessary to make some alterations in the classifications used in presenting the 
results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931. The 
principal alterations* have been to include with wholesalers proper shown here 
certain bulk distributors of petroleum products and head-office domestic sales of 
meat-packing plants which were not included with wholesalers proper in the pre- 
sentation of the census statistics for 1930. Other minor changes have also been 
made. ‘The net result has been to increase the value for 1930 sales of wholesalers 
proper from $1,111,319,200 as shown on pp. 671-672 of the 1934-35 Year Book to 
$1,370,066,000 as shown in Table 31. 


Total sales and indexes of sales are shown by provinces and kinds of business; 
the 1930 figures are those of the census, while those for 1931-34 are estimates based 


* These alterations are deseribed in detail in the bulletin ‘Wholesale Trade in Canada and the Provinces, 
1933’’, obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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on the results of the annual surveys. The wholesale trade in Canada during the 
year 1934 amounted to $1,023,296,000 compared with $1,370,066,000 in 1930. 
While the sales were thus 25-3 p.c. below the 1930 level, there was an advance in 
1934 of 13-6 p.c. over the value of wholesale trade in 1933. This brought the total for 
1934 above the 1932 figures and only 10 p.c. below that for 1931. The largest increases 
in sales in 1934 were reported by firms dealing in industrial equipment and supplies 
which had suffered the most severe losses in trade between 1930 and 1933. ‘To what 
extent movements in the value of wholesale sales are due to changes in prices or to 
variations in the physical volume of goods handled cannot be determined accurately. 


31.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Wholesalers Proper, by Provinces and Kinds 
of Business, 1930-34. 


T Indexes of Sales. Per 
Total Net Sales. (1930 100-0) one 
Province or In- 


Kind of Business. crease 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. || 1930. |1931.|1932.]1933 .|1934 re 


ee sg Wes ~ oN 

Prince Edward Island 7,518 6,281} 4,304) 4,662 5,315] 100-0] 83-5} 57-2) 62-0) 70-7|+-14-0 
Nova Scotia......... 46,464 39,777) 34,155) 32,812 37,425] 100-0} 85-6] 73-5] 70-6] 80-5)+-14-1 
New Brunswick...... 38,320 32,910} 26,421] 25,192 28,304|| 100-0} 85-9] 68-9] 65-7] 73-9]+12-4 
CH COs ati s cins'< ois 386,229] 323,269] 267,905] 254,696] 288,417) 100-0) 83-7 69-4] 65-9} 74-7/+13-2 
Omtaniolnzas. os. Je.38 471,618] 397,832] 334,559] 324,828) 374,288] 100-0) 84-4 70-9] 68-9] 79-4)+15-2 
WILODS is cae seas 98,960 76,925) 67,748] 64,461 72,992 100-0] 77-7|.68-5| 65-1] 73-8/+-13-2 
Saskatchewan........ 90, 210 59,702] 53,673) 48,555 53,580) 100-0} 66-2) 59-5} 53-8] 59-4)+-10-3 
Al Dera rete oc Oe 99, 333 74,056! 66,791) 61,872 68, 844]] 100-0] 74-6] 67-2) 62-3] 69-3)/+-11-3 
British Columbia.....| 131,414] 107,612} 85,102) 83,418 94,131] 100-0} 81-9] 64-8] 63-5] 71-6)/+12-8 

Canada........ 1,370,0661|1,118,364| 940,658] 900,496/1,023,296] 100-0) 81-6) 68-7) 65-7 74-71-13 -6 
Amusement, photo- |———|———]|—_—_— | —__ |__| |__| | 

graphic and sporting 

PODS hein ne eae a 4,278 3,545} 2,897) 2,464 2,739]| 100-0} 82-9] 67-7] 57-6) 64-0)4-11-2 
AULOMOLVE.. Hoe. 2... 20,990 17,691} 18,715) 13,473 15,618] 100-0] 84-3] 65-3} 64-2] 74-4j|+-15-9 
Chemicals and paints. 8,387 7,052) 6,265) 7,748 9,061) 100-0] 84-1) 74-7] 92-3]108-0)/+17-0 
Drugs and drug sun- 

(elm eet eb ee ee de 27,973 26,941) 238,831] 22,139 23,340] 100-0] 96-3] 85-2) 79-1] 83-4j+ 5-4 
Coal and coke........ 50, 252 44,154) 42,142) 42,881 51, 047|| 100-0} 87-9] 83-9] 85-3/101-6/+-19-0 
Dry goods and ap- 

Dareleseer ers ers 102,358] 80,908] 66,823] 64,396] 73,283] 100-0] 79-0} 65-3) 62-9) 71-6 +13-8 
Biectricals .0 8 aose. 22,982 18,013} 11,993 9,973 12,997] 100-0] 78-4] 52-2) 43-4) 56-6)+30-3 
Farm supplies........ 16, 037 13,977| 10,386 8,719 10,849] 100-0] 87-2] 64-8] 54-4) 67-6/4-24-4 
OOS hee ss cece 540,820] 451,227) 381,745] 377,670} 422,162) 100-0 83-4] 70-6] 69-8] 78-1/+11-8 
Groceries Br etanicaistctsets 223,838] 196,208) 177,738| 184,436} 196,505 100-0| 87-7| 79-4) 82-4) 87-84- 6-8 
Dairy and _ poultry 

PLOGUCTRS. 5 -kes cies. - 48,771 39,696) 383,856| 32,185 32,486|| 100-0) 81-4) 69-4) 66-0 66-6\|+ 0-8 
Fruits and vegetables 99,102 82,739| 69,487) 63,176 79, 266\| 100-0) 83-5| 70-1] 63-7) 72-9 +14-4 
Meats and fish........ 169,109| 132,684) 100,714) 97,873) 120,987 100-0) 78-4| 69-6) 57-9) 71-5]+23-6 
Furniture and house 

LUPHISHIMNGSs:; 55 2. 13, 632 10, 458 7,908 7,293 8,751] 100-0} 76-7] 58-0) 53-5} 64-2/4-20-6 
General merchandise. 13,478] 10,523) 9,302} 8,668] 10,256) 100-0) 78-1] 69-0) 64-3 76-1|+-18-3 
Hardware: of......s206 65, 943 50,450} 39,195} 38,025 46,209] 100-0] 76-5] 59-4) 57-7) 70-1)/4-21-5 
Jewellery and optical 

Ro ies ee eee 10,858 9,313] 7,358} 6,935 8,397]| 100-0} 85-8] 67-8] 63-9) 77-3]4-21-1 
Leather and leather 

P0018 ye Bn ae TBE 5,668} 4,961) 5,325 5,965] 100-0] 76-8] 67-2] 72-2] 80-9])4-12-0 
Lumber and building 

MIsberials. eo. see... 51,872] 38,261] 22,885} 18,912} 24,869] 100-0) 73-8) 44-1) 36-5 47-91+-31-5 
Machinery, equipment 

and supplies........ 59,321; 32,681] 24,141] 21,789) 28,121) 100-0] 55-1) 40-7} 36-7 47-4)/4+-29-1 
Metals and metal 

DORIS ei cralseute wlloxe 14,059} 10,010} 7,314) 6,817 9,761] 100-0] 71-2] 52-0) 48-5} 69-4)|4-43-2 
Paper and paper pro- 

AUER sents tein eiterens 22,462 20,832} 18,488) 17,263 19,140}, 100-0} 92-7] 82-3] 76-9] 85-2)|4-10-9 


Petroleum products...| 230,169] 192,821] 179,546] 163,315] 176,097] 100-0) 83-8) 78-0) 71-0 76-5i+ 7-8 
Plumbing and heating 
equipment and sup- 


robb =p eS ee 14,512 10,953} 6,400) 5,508 6,803] 100-0] 75-5} 44-1] 38-0] 46-9]+4+23-5 
Tobacco and confec- 

PAODEE Ve es criaie stares 45,870] 40,862] 35,091] 32,165)  35,447l| 100-0) 89-1] 76-5) 70-1 77-3i4-10-2 
Waste materials...... 10,118 7,964 5,290 6,335 8,404|| 100-0] 78-7] 52-3] 62-6) 83-1 432-7 
All other....... = ne 16,318 14,060} 12,982} 12,688 13,980|| 100-0] 86-2} 79-6] 77-8] 85-7 +10-2 


1 The difference between this total and that shown under the heading of wholesalers proper on pp. 671-672 
gel cor Year Book is due to a reclassification of some firms as between wholesalers proper and other 
u istributors. . 
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Subsection 2.—Retail Trade and Service Establishments. 


As complete a review of the retail merchandising and service statistics as will 
appear in the Year Book from the Census of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments, 1931, was given at pp. 673-690 inclusive of the 1934-35 Year Book. This 
review gave detailed analyses of such trade, annual net sales and employees engaged, 
by provinces, business groups and kinds of business, and by manner of operation 
(i.e., independents, two-store multiples, three-store multiples, voluntary and other 
types of chains, etc.). Since these statistics will stand until the next census is 
taken, it has been considered unnecessary to reprint them in this edition of the 
Year Book, especially as the available space has been used to better advantage in 
publishing new material, such as the review of retail trade 1923-30 and the annual 
estimates of such trade since 1930, which would not otherwise have been possible. 
In this edition, therefore, the only table reprinted, and this merely in part, is that 
showing the retail trade in Canadian cities, which appears now as Table 32. There 
is, however, additional new matter presented dealing with: (1) a review of retail 
trade, 1923-30; (2) total sales and indexes of sales by provinces and kinds of business 
1930-34 (figures for 1930 being from the census and those for other years estimates 
based upon returns secured for the annual surveys); (3) the growth of the chain 
store; (4) the new monthly index of retail sales which has lately assumed permanent 
form and in which corrections have been made to allow for variations in number of 
business days and for seasonal changes; and (5) detailed statistics showing the 
importance of the motion picture industry, recently made available as a result of a 
special study of this field. 


Retail Merchandise Trade of Canadian Cities.—The retail merchandise 
trade in Canadian cities of over 20,000 population is shown in Table 32.* The 
cities are arranged in descending order according to their 1931 census populations. 
A notable feature of these figures is the wide variation in different cities in the 
relationship between population and retail sales. In general, per capita sales are 
high for cities which form distributing centres for large or populous areas, while 
such sales are lowest in residential or industrial cities adjacent to larger centres, as in 
the case of Verdun, Outremont, Westmount and Hull. 


* 4 similar table showing retail merchandise trade in cities of over 10,000 population was published 
at pp. 684-685 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


32.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 20,000 Population and Over, 1930. 


Full-Time Employees. 
Popula- | Estab- Seeks Stocks on 
: é : : Net Hand, End 
City. tion, lish- Salaries Sal a4 
1931. ments. | Male. |Female. and aes et Cost) 
Wages. Bh OSs 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 

Montreal Qie.ee, a6 0 ee 818,577 11,959} 27,144) 12,622) 40,171,900} 369,471,200} 52,939,200 
‘LorontonOnte soe seneen 631, 207 8,725| 23,601} 138,473} 44,548,300] 372,682,900) 46,777,000 
Vancouver, B.C}... a oe esas 246,593 3, 845 7,911 4,288] 13,516,200} 122,830,900} 18,660,700 
Winnipes Mane 2" eno 218,785 2,486 8,164 5,513] 15,379,600) 131,480,200} 15,542,700 
HamiltontOntin ae ae 155, 547 Melis 3, 831 2,082 6,528,500} 68,512,800 9,605, 200 
QuebecwQuewacs = ctecs + ces 130, 594 1,742 3, 824 1,437 4,696,900} 48,172,200 9,555, 600 
Ottaway Ontaeees ae 126, 872 1,525 3, 896 1,978 6,205,700} 59,702,200} 10,449,800 
Calzany-tA ltapae. eee eee 83, 761 1,136 2, 686 1, 262 4,809,600} 43,389,800 7,143, 100 
Edmonton, Alta........... 79,197 1,054 2, 200 1,176 4,011,200) 37,555,900 6, 202, 600 
ondon, Onteseta. eee 71, 148 1,074 2,185 985 3,426,300} 35,596,000 4,883, 600 
Windsor, jOnti ace ee cee 63, 108 903 1,938 615 3,300,600} 30,122,400 4,539,000 
Verdun; Que® #8) eee te 60, 745 588 938 297 1,163,300} 12,774,300 1,678, 100 
Halifax, IN Daten cya ee 59,275 900 1, 682 i295 2,709,300} 29,843,200 4,190,300 
eat apace ve eeaciee 53, 209 569 2,016 951 3,407,200} 33,105,600 5,555, 800 
Saint Ohne wNe eee eee 47,514 822 1,465 846 2,160,100} 21,485,100 3,233, 700 
43,291 546 1,536 760 2,639,500} 25,364,200 4,277,200 


Saskatoon, Sask........... 
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32.—Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 20,000 Population and Over, 1930—conc. 


Full-Time Employees. 


Stocks on 
Popula- | Estab- — ; 
City. tion, lish- Salaries Noe Sere End 
1931. ments. Male. |Female. and fe ond S Cost | 
Wages. (at Cost). 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ 

Victorian WAG cpa co ce ee 39, 082 809 1,790 914 2,944,900} 27,108,500} 4,998,900 
Three Rivers, Que......... 35,450 456 719 312 960,100} 10,079,700) 1,857,200 
iiteheuer..Ont\. ae ceee 30, 793 399 725 343 1,211,300] 13,770,500} 2,005,700 
BrantloraeOubmen.t sored coe 30, 107 451 809 375 1,230,300] 13,966,900 1,937,100 
inl MGinewere ere re 29, 433 443 645 133 663,800} 7,776,900} 1,319,300 
Sherbrooke, Que........... 28, 933 428 737 258 977,400} 10,959,900} 2,050,600 
Outremont, Que....:....%.. 28,641 129 365 45 455,100} 4,306,700 487,900 
Fort William, Ont......... 26,277 333 544 300 830,300} 10,003,300} 1,723,000 
Ste Catharines; Ont... 5.20: 24,753 437 802 383 1,328,500) 14,664,800} 2,340,200 
Westmount, Que........... 24,235 128 504 116 727,500} 6,330,100 600,500 
iingston, Onteaes..chascee 23,439 376 858 328 1,214,500) 12,878,200) 2,079,000 
Oshawa Ontalin.2.ccs:. 23,439 278 584 159 802,900 8,498,500 1,192,900 
DVCNG Ya NGS. weet ae ke on 23,089 340 445 258 637, 100 8,136,700 1,483,900 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...... 23, 082 357 436 Dol 682,400} 9,984,500 1,783,400 
Peterborough, Ont......... PUR AAT 383 688 317 969,500} 11,132,500 1,706, 600 
Moose Jaw, Sask........... 21,299 308 611 248 993,100} 9,688,400 1,574,600 
(Suelpli Ont cata: te once: 21,075 309 497 241 792,200} 9,194,400 1,388,200 
Glace Ba yieN Son. cee. a 20, 706 232 200 156 277,300} 4,268,100 680, 000 
IMOnCtOn RINGS 2c. sess: 20, 689 302 920 699 1,621,700) 20,751,400} 2,290,700 


Review of Retail Trade, 1923-30.—On the completion of the Census of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931, which provided a complete enu- 
meration of merchandising establishments, it became possible to carry back to 1923 
(the year for which partial returns had first been obtained) calculations of the annual 
value of retail merchandise trade. For certain sections of retail trade the evidence 
presented to the Royal Commission on Price Spreads in 1935 provided a considerable 
amount of information on movements in retail trade prior to 1930. In the main, 
however, the estimates have been made on the basis of net consumption figures 
derived from the production and external trade records.* While the results ob- 
tained cannot approach the accuracy or comprehensiveness of the census figures, it 
is believed that they are sufficiently reliable to be used as indicators of the trend in 
retail merchandise trade in the period from 1923 to 19380. 


Changes in the value of retail sales are due both to changes in the level of 
retail prices and in the physical volume of goods sold. Over a period of years the 
quantities of commodities purchased are affected chiefly by the growth in population 
and the available purchasing power in the hands of consumers. The general level 
of retail prices remained relatively constant from 1923 to 1930, although there 
were significant changes in the nature of some of the goods purchased in this period. 
These changes are reflected in the estimated sales of retail stores by kinds-of-business 
groups although such figures cannot be taken as estimates of commodity sales. 


Reiail Sales by Kinds of Business.—Sales of retail stores handling staple com- 
modities, such as food and clothing, showed, by the figures of Table 33, a fairly 
uniform rate of growth in the period prior to 1930, but the trade in semi-durable 
goods—automobiles, furniture, radios, household appliances, etc.—advanced to 
a much greater extent as the purchasing power of consumers was enlarged by rising 
incomes and the extension of instalment credit. Some indication of the expansion 
in these lines is given by the figures shown for the automotive and furniture and 
household groups, but the sales for these kinds of business do not indicate the full 


* See the bulletin ‘‘A Decade of Retail Trade’, obtainable irom the Dominion Statistician, for a dis- 
cussion of methods employed in the calculations. 
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extent of the increase in these lines as some of the commodities are handled by other 
trades. The expansion in the sales of the general merchandise group is significant 
in this connection. 


33.—Retail Merchandise Trade by Kinds-of-Business Groups, 1923-30. 


Furni 
urniture Pestaur: 


General ee 
Country Auto- Building] and Other 
Year a ae General oe motive A ee Materials} House- i. ae Retail Total. 
Stores. Group Group. Group. eee Places: Stores. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1923...| 500,160} 204,879} 344,063} 221,532) 202,803) 167,881} 70,897) 61,771| 405,412) 2,179,398 
1924...| 491,549] 209,689] 354,411] 204,583] 195,543] 158,280) 68,830) 60,706) 395,386) 2,188,977 
1925...| 514,364] 229,053] 379,663) 240,666] 205,441] 176,933) 73,096) 63,517} 420,865] 2,303,598 
1926...| 560,451] 242,409] 410,363] 332,833} 228,097} 192,117] 83,330) 69,215) 449,370] 2,568, 185 
1927...| 609,114] 255,070] 444,268] 365,721] 244,156) 207,182) 92,150} 75,217) 490,311] 2,783,189 
1928. ..} 640,428] 261,155] 482,278) 420,387] 266,151} 219,843} 105,420| 79,092) 561,124) 3,035,878 
1929...] 668,248] 259,384] 495,182] 487,765] 267,689} 206,512) 120,365) 82,511) 570,271) 3,157,927 
1930. ..| 615,476} 228,804] 451,543] 381,959] 219,969) 162,237] 101,666] 75,977) 517,939] 2,755,570 


RETAIL MERCHANDISE SALES 
BY ECONOMIC DIVISIONS 
1923-1934 
MILLIONS. OF (SEMI-LOGARITHMIC SCALE) 


ok on Ws] weal alias 
ea ile |e ae 


Wes ee COW nc - tage bog ae eo 
YEARS 
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Retail Sales by Economic Divisions.—The estimates of retail sales in the period 
prior to 1930 for economic divisions are, of course, subject to a greater margin of 
error than is the case for figures for Canada as a whole as consumption data are 
not generally available by provinces. Nevertheless, it is thought that the sales 
figures shown in Table 34 give a general indication of the movements in retail trade 
by economic divisions during the period under review. 


The trend in sales from 1925 to 1928 was roughly parallel in all economic 
divisions. A considerable divergence at the beginning and end of the period may be 
noted for the Prairie Provinces, where the purchasing power of consumers is de- 
pendent, to a considerable extent, upon the level of agricultural income. The peak 
of sales in this region was reached in the year 1928 and thereafter the decline in trade 
was more severe than in other areas. 


34.—Retail Merchandise Trade by Economic Divisions, 1923-30. 


Prairie British 


Maritime : 
Year. Provinces. Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. | Columbia. Canada.? 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
x $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TODD GE Eee eee te ed ewes eee 156, 419 494, 824 863,091 472,783 189,355 2,179,398 
MODE eRe ite wee cease 153,391 484,900 850, 308 459,158 188,304 2,138,977 
POD Deets ascot cae ese bre ee 160, 182 515,176 901, 225 521,675 202,314 2,303,598 
A OZ reas eis etc texe,< ose ee os 174, 792 575,530 997,558 591,259 225,861 2,568, 185 
DO icin ciatslsPisGine socio 40% velo 185,053 624,847 | 1,080,831 645, 138 243, 986 2,783,189 
Dt 7 SO OE eS Sr ea 198, 927 674,483 | 1,186,114 709, 426 263,455 3, 035, 878 
DODO orate ee cs Sse «2a lene 215; 133 721,986 | 1,249,833 687,173 280,275 3,157,927 
LOS Opel ek Sa ccale paras Sees oie Se 197, 666 651,138 | 1,099,990 554,962 248,598 2,755,570 


1 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Annual Retail Statistics.—As in the case of wholesale merchandising, annual 
‘statistics of retail sales are based on the complete census covering 1930, supple- 
mented by an annual survey of all the more important retail establishments, such 
establishments having accounted for over two-thirds of the total value of sales in 
1930. In Table 35, therefore, the figures for 1930 are the results of the compre- 
hensive census, while the figures for later years are estimates calculated from the 
annual surveys. 


It is impossible to measure accurately the effect of the general decline in prices 
as a factor in the decrease in the total sales from 1930 to 1933. It probably was 
the principal factor in the food and apparel groups. On the other hand, the prices 
of more durable goods have not declined so much as food prices, so that the greater 
reduction in sales of groups handling durable goods is, no doubt, due much more to 
reduced volume. 


Although retail sales in 1934 showed an increase of 9-4 p.c. over the total for 
1933, they were still 29-5 p.c. below the 1930 level. While increases in trade were 
general for practically all lines in 1934, compared with 1933, the greatest gains were 
made by the automotive, the lumber and building materials and the furniture and 
household groups. Increases in the value of retail trade for 1934 were reported by 
all provinces; the largest increase over the preceding year, 11-4 p.c., was recorded 
for Nova Scotia and the smallest, 6-1 p.c., for Quebec. (See Table 35.) 
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35.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise 


Province or Kind of Business. 


Prince Hd warGelsland vtec cine rectors chaos olare hierar eae aac etere renter dieses 
NOVA SCOELA eee cat re tiene. o een ree erence octets evotehorentaneca etaie. Aish oaks tenerehe Ne rere tele 
INGwe Bruns wi rie hee cere e Lata STEEP beeen eae ote eee eee stare 
QUODOG. secs Fo ote Hate ba ae settee oe Wale 9 Mats i weret odie See Taree a's etal cL tgtane ee 


ODGAEIO Naish 5 ei Ie oI FG a8 MOTD TRS OOS. Le Ee SE 


Alberta tence one es Se ee me ee Peale hurt eWongs che S kg thtee ate yeti wats 
British Columbia dd tose che Greate we ores a ree re si reretniccercbo ee eee eee 
Yukon-and- Northwest 2 erritoriestso = ee oe ee ore Te ests anette ate ener 


Canada cso Fee oe hn Se ee ee Ne ST ee eee ere 


Food Group. 

Bakery product stores (manufacturing bakeries not included)........... 
Candy and confectionery Stores...........0ccses cers cee eseeeeeeseeses 
Dairy product dealers (other than manufacturing dairies).............. 
Bruitiandeveretable stores cs senses cc tee or ee inte eh intr er terete 
Grocery and combination stOres... 5.6 ..660....ceccesecesesetoenee sees 
Meat, markets. (including‘sea foods)... 2.5.02). 0 .0ie06 once cee oe uote ness 
Gthertood storesing. Fh ckck orien Ce cee ittere get actra ats 9 Wie teeelate is etaerahn 

Totals, Food Grewtp sok voces eee oases eos no - gears ee 


Country General Stores... i. ccs s cee dee cn ne se ees 


General Merchandise Group. 
Department stores 7 ccc. ch «ciate sie ses renee oie ies ett ie tole ei seirislofan 
Dry. s00ds Storesye cata Se eae ee tay ae Se ah a ea ela a 
Generallamerchandise stores: . ancce t= noe es seternieere fete leet iataietels eisai 
Variety StOress. seocsc ne vatsute cle octeteis: otitis eine afeteretore + clin acetatenera tele, efetetascren 


Totals, General Merchandise Group.................... 


Automotive Group. 
Motor vehicledealers-n.4 dante cree cine ete ie terete ool taser 
Accessories,-tires and batteries: jo... 05. oc ce -ieele os seilerseieileis of rms tminre 
Bulbine stations seme «carci cers « ccvin tiuel onic sine eerete crebettere e araimnc aden iohtevote 
(ODWK CCH Migs SAMOS es SODUCOO ROCHA a6 0016 ODO COA IO.O Gt tate wee sie 


Other automotive establishments (including motorcycles, bicycles and 
SUP plies) ze saretars roe ae eben oats sr aletate orevey-ueleral elotegege ers setelatelele/ cle fercse ference 


Total Sales. 


1930. 


000 
$ 
13,774 


99,520 
84,372 
651, 138 


1,099,990 


189,244 
189,181 
176,537 
248,598 

3,216 


2,755,570 


11,028 
54,176 
37; 174 
16, 293 
405, 403 
83 , 026 
8,376 
615,476 
228,804 


355, 259 
31, 706 
20,366 
44,212 
451,543 


253, 608 
10,956 
66,449 
47,560 


3,386 
381, 959 


1931, 


000 
$ 
11,538 


89, 855 
71,691 
562,393 
950, 891 
153 , 978 
134,032 
135,095 
207,552 
2,910 
2,319,935 


9,697 
43, 933 
33,309 
14,611 
360, 873 
66,035 

6,721 
535,179 


185,399 


312, 739 
27,555 
17,073 
43,564 
400,931 


186, 876 
8,918 
60,465 
38, 967 


2,604 
297,830 
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Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1930-34. 


Indexes of Retail Sales 
Total Sales. (1930 = 100-0). Per cent 
ee ot Beet Be i AO hange, |No. 
1933-34. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
000 000 000 p.c 
$ $ $ 
9,261 8,873 9,649 100-0 83-8 67-2 64-4 70:1 + 8-7 1 
74,119 68, 513 76,317 100-0 90-3 74:5 68-8 76:7 + 11:4 2 
56,926 52,249 57,878 100-0 85-0 67:5 61-9 68-6 + 10¢8 3 
464,959 421,139 446,954 100-0 86-4 71-4 64-7 68-6 + 6-1 4 
786, 082 735, 861 815,982 100-0 86-4 71-5 66-9 74-2 + 10-9 5 
131,025 121,224 129,968 100-0 81-4 69-2 64-1 68-7 + 7-2 6 
111,997 103,051 111,569 100-0 70-8 59-2 54-5 59-0 + 8:3 q 
115,354 108,431 120, 423 100-0 76-5 65:3 61-4 68-2 + 11-1 8 
162,951 154,751 171,652 100-0 83-5 65-5 62-2 69-0 + 10:9 9 
2,198 1,765 2,088 100-0 90-5 68-3 54-9 64-9 + 18-3 10 
1,914,872 1,775,857 1,942,480 100-0 84-2 69-5 64-4 70-5 + 9-4 


8,002 7,727 8,343 | 100-0] 87-9| 72-6| 70-1] 75-7) + 80] 11 
36, 661 33, 010 33,880 | 100-0} st-1] 67-7} 60-9] 62-5) + 2-6] 42 
28,491 26,690 28,868 || 100-0] 99-6] 76-6) 71-8| 77-7 + 8-2) 13 
13,346 12,394 13,076 | 100-0| 89-7| 81-9| 76-1]. 80-3] + 5-5]. 44 
315,825 297,307 307,478 || 100-0| 89-0| 77-9] 73-3) 75-8] + 3-4] 45 
53,505 50,090 55,578 | 100-0} 79-5} 64-6] 60-3] 66-9] + 11-0] 46 
5,481 5,039 5,233 || 100-0| 80-2] 65-4] 60-2] 62-5) + 3-8] 47 
461,401 432,257 452,456 || 100-0| 87-0| 75-0| 70-2| 73-5) + 4-2 

158,634 151,233 | 167,216 || 100-0| 81-0| 69-3| 66-1| 73-1) + 10-6] 48 
253, 831 241, 850 254,001 || 100-0| 88-0| 71-4] 68-1] 71-5] + 5-0} 49 
22,976 21,000 23,006 || 100-0| 96-9] 72:5| 66-2| 72-6] + 9-6] 20 
14,071 13,217 14,729] 100-0] 83-8| 69-1] 64-9] 72-3] + 11-4] 21 
39,627 37,256 40,041 | 100-0} 98-5} 80-6} 84-3] 90-6] + 7-5| 22 
330,505 313,323 331,777 | 100-0| 88-8| 73-2] 69-4| 73-5] + 5-9 

136,370 129, 889 179,139 | 100-0] 73-7| 53-8| 51-2] 70-6] + 37-9] 23 
7,732 7,200 7,068 | 100-0) 81-4] 70-6| 65-7| 64:5] — 1-8] 24 
54,401 48,278 48,037 | 100-0] 91-0] s1-9| 72-7| 72-3] — 0-5] 25 
34,208 30,230 31,640 | 100-0] g1-9| 71-9| 63-6| 66-5] + 4-7| 26 
2,018 1,899 2,141 || 100-0] 76-9] 59-6] 56-1| 63-2] + 12-7| 27 
234,729 217,496 268,025 | 100-01 78-0] 61-51 56-9! 7-21 + 23-2 


6302—41 
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35.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise, 


ee a 


~~ = 


he OO 


13 


Province or Kind of Business. 
1930. 1931. 
meee bare 000 000 
Apparel Group. $ $ 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings (includes custom tailors)...... 72; Wad 58, 708 
Hamil yclothing Stores. 3 ays 504 ios duag hue tinssc oteahes as peers eyes bates «= sees 42,144 37,009 
Women’s apparel and accessories StOTeS..........2e eee e sense eee ee ees 69, 806 61, 239 
SUIVEHSI Olds CR SHE SEE OO ROR Game dOGd Ut Spae Denes Po.apicie da oclnencoclgantete ana 35,908 31,999 
Totals, Apparel Group.............00.ceeeceeeeeeeee ees 219,969 188,955 
Building Materials Group. ; 

FLAT WALS SHOTOSH. <. Lome mnie ae dee iaie obits Melela cig etd Sel aibe chat ri egeremsios \at= 70,891 59,316 
TGumiber ands OUIG Ney ACTS ee ee co ofer ees awee sa crs ee tate «cle eerste tee teen cke) 66, 201 48,356 
Other building materials (including roofing materials).................. 9,597 8,455 
onlin oe wand LACION OMe co Pat care, SOMA eae Te Merete: cc clot araiee | nena ae 

Pant and cetiorr te kOe 1 ear Pee | | 

Totals, Building Materials Group....................... 162,237 129,056 
Furniture and Household Group. 
| Oibugit inven swelolK vals ae Me OMG meeras Gon sober Kuo gM. Mins oc cous 41, 017 34,963 
ouseholdsappliance Stores america cere aeensaterore tere oreerrteeh rer eiele rican 17,798 14, 243 
Other home furnishings (including floor coverings, curtains, etc.)....... 8,957 6, 864 
Biadio, AnG Music StOReS racist ceecesete ioe. cite stots eval iay eral sto dtaele “Pog telemarcracr stare 33, 894 26,194 
Totals, Furniture and Household Group............... 101,666 ae 82,264 
Restaurants, Cafeterias and Eating Places.............: 75,977. URL B 62,041 
Other Retail Stores. 

Farmers’ -supplies.c3...scccuscas cite erties ira ote POR roe fers losaradatelreoiels 45,760 35,810 
Book Stores&.cisetve ce aa1o oc ees tee beateionc sober ieee Joo clecta ct ecataverc arate ateenets 8, 837 7,426 
Coakandowoodsyardsy at. ..risbes hen urinates sero aetnial paola te 86,047 76, 296 
Teseicl eral] errs ate eee eas as Sates rca nee hes ne cco rants one aie ten 4,145 4,064 
[Bsa itettynoine (sh SoM eEACAD, Cera Sn, Caner tae Ar tee Hea) RRO) OSmiitd A lori 76,849 70,610 
PIOrists oeeie, eee ne aera ent eae aioe ere oie or aiensints tre mere eines 9,265 7,699 
Fewellery*stOres te as acer eee eee re rea ere eas eat oats Tat nate 26, 663- 20,960 
Office, school and store supplies and equipment dealers................. | 19, 8380 15,373 
Mobaccostores: and: stands). fm sate cis Peleeheiar~ eateaemetal ete tehetnenr tee si0/</<b 30,703 27,183 
Government anor atores:. ..4 2% bE LSS .. SOL, BO ec cons 100, 694 86,375 
Brewers’ WATEHOUSERE satis sin. cete Deir oms ce teimete cae detains «nok ile ates lel elon 14,894 13,569 
TDEVETNS.. cae Gh oe See Han ais Rate aie eaeialct die Hatta «Cis Oana, oat eehtte otal a ehecedece 10,425 9,613 
Unclassified kinds OlPOUSINESSer, ac arscrcks efessienensle git eke Malesminel ere e/eeiore ejesere ede 83 , 827 63 ,302 
Totals, Other Retail Stores. .............. 2 ccc eee eee 517,939 438,280 


Total Sales. 
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Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1930-34—concluded. 


Indexes of Retail Sales 


Total Sales. (1930 = 100-0). - ba fen a 
1932. 1933. 1934, 1930, ; 1981.) 1032. 1° 1933. 1 1934. || 1939-34. 
gas ae Feook 0008 yur ey ae ae 
$ $ $ 
46,786 44,435 49,901 | 100-0] s1-4| 64-9] 61-6] 69-2) +123] 1 
» 31,818 | 31,582 35,575 | 100-0| 87-8| 75-5| 74-9] 844] +126] 2 
49,416 44,699 47,4741 100-0] 87-7| 70-8| 64-0] 68-0] + 6-2] 3 
27,445 25,989 27,002 | 100-0] 89-1| 76-4 | 72-4] 75-2] + 3-9] 4 
155,465 146,705 159,952 | 100-0| 85-9| 70-7| 66-7| 7-7] + 9-0 
47,335 42,732 47,917 | 100-0| 983-7| 66-8| 60-3] 67-6] + 42-1| 5 
34,811 29,331 34,302 | 100-0| 73-0| 52-6| 44-3] 51-31 +169] 6 
4,876 3,417 4,054] 100-0] 88-1] 50-8| 35-6] 42-2] +18-6| 7 
9,220 7,765 3,657 | 100-0 | 93-2] 59:3) 49-9| 55-7] +115] 8 
96,242 83,245 | 94,930 | 100-0| 79-5| 59-3] 51-3| 58-5] + 14-0 
"25,930 23,073 26,765 | 100-0] 95-2| 63-21 56-3] 65:3] + 16-0] 9 
10,883 9,208 11,491 | 100-0] 80-0] 61-1| 51-7| 64-6] + 24-8] 10 
5,161 5,006 5,797 | 100-0| 76-6] 57-6| 55-9| 64-7) + 15-8| 11 
16,913 13,440 15,524 || 100-0] 77-3] 49-9| 39-7] 45-8) + 15-5] 42 
58,887 50,727 59,577 | 100-0| 80-9| 57-9| 49-9| 58-6] + 17-4 
47,673 41,667 | 44,087 | 100-0 | 8i-7| 62-7] 54-8| 58-0] + 5-8] 13 
30,423 29, 160 34.939 | 100-0| 78-3| 66-5| 63-7| 74-8] + 17-4| 14 
6, 070 5,405 5,622 1 100-0| 84-0] 68-7] 61-2| 63-6] + 4-0] 45 
* 70,675 70,384 71,690 | 100-0| 88-7] 82-1] 81-8] 93-3] +. 1-9] 16 
3,386 3,063 3,021 || 100-0| 98-0] si-7| 73-9] 72-9] — 1-4] 47 
63,989 57,253 59,458 | 100-0| 91-9| 83-3] 74-5] 77-4] + 3-9] 18 
6,405 5,570 5,905 | 100-0 | 83-1] 69-1) 60-1| 63-7] + 6-0] 19 
16,396 15,044 16,819 | 100-0| 78:6| 61-5| 56-4| 63-1) + 11-8] 20 
11,463 | 10,003 12,269 | 100-0} 77-5| 57-8| 50-4| 61-9) + 22-7] 21 
23, 879 21, 586 22,551 | 100-0] 98-5| 77-8 | 70-3] 73-4]) + 4-5 | 2 
67, 106 54,869 56,207 | 100-0] 85-8| 66-6) 54-5] 55-8] + 2-4] 23 
10,590 9,756 14,087 | 100-0] 91-1| 71-1] 65-5| 94-6] + 44-4 | 24 
7,625 6,491 6,348 | 100-0| 92-2] 73-1} 62:3| 60-9] — 2-2] 25 
53,329 50,620 56,244 | 100-0] 75-5| 63-6| 60-4] 67-1] - + 11-1] 26 
371,336 339,204 364,460 | 100-0| 84-6| vi-7| 65-5| 70-4) + 7-4 


6302—415 
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Chain Stores.—During the past decade the chain store has come to occupy 
an important place in the field of distribution. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
classifies as chains all retail organizations operating four or more branches, excepting 
departmental concerns. The number of chains reported in any year thus depends 
not only on the rise or disappearance of firms but also on the number of units operated. 
As a minimum of four stores is required before a firm is classified as a chain, the 
reduction in branches below this number automatically removes a firm from the 
chain store group. In an effort to obtain some comparative information for chain 
stores, a careful check was made of census and other records for the year 1923. 
The data secured do not provide complete figures for chain stores in the early year 
but the figures in Table 36 give some indication of the growth in chain stores be- 
tween 1923 and 19380 for the trades in which chains hold important positions. 


36.—Numbers of Chains and Chain Stores in Selected Kinds of Business, 
1928, 1930 and 1934. 


1923. 1930. 1934. 
Kind of Business. ; Chain ; Chain : Chain 
Chains. Stes: Chains. ee eheks Chains. Keaeeat 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Candy and confectionery................ 6 65 14 163 10 166 
Grocery and combination............... 32 640 66 2,004 74 2,159 
Mestraniarket.. caitsctueccce tet ees toe eee 13 154 21 214 1 5 
Dry GOOdS: .. eccts eeda ts ees semen 4 18 10 94 7 64 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar........ 3 122 15 313 14 360 
Automobile dealers@ss.accesea ee eee 4 36 10 76 5 41 
Hillinge stations anc. ss. oe eae a eee ls 5 177 28 646 27 732 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings 
Gncluding tailors) seike.<.camcteee ce 8 68 22 176 13 138 
Mamilyclothingyemsaiec scroctssiiee se ter ei. 1 4 13 55 12 66 
Women’s apparel and accessories (in- 
chudinemullinery))~ tees ae as « 5 37 28 183 15 pales 

SNORE Tete ce tae iceta eee NN eer 5 35 17 193 || - 22 278 
Hardwareduc.. tee = ica ee ee 8 37 Ug 70 14 72 
UPNICULC ctae cerns sence etoecote Nei Reacts ees 2 51 8 90 8 76 
Rediovandimusic.dc.c ad. ce cs. sees 5 51 7 Go 2 19 
DDE UE Sincere etek teaeielcrae mais reine eae 22 193 31 284 29 298 
Jewelery 55. <..... horde sedis ke ee if 6 3 23 2 24 
Ofice.e quipmientt cos. ecctte ccboerstefoleteneererele 10 75 16 171 12 138 
ILO ME COM nder oe eMaetohee cha Mesa coe er 9 159 9 210 li 237 

Sub-@otals: lamas acu sios e siee 143 1,928 331 5, 038 289 ny 
Lumber and building materials.......... 49 1,012 46 1,018 42 850 

Wotalsiy. code ee eee 192 2,940 377 6,056 3a1 6,022 


The sales of chain stores formed 17-7 p.c. of the total retail merchandise trade 
in 1930 and 17-9 p.c. in 1934. Grocery and combination store chains had 29-5 p.c. 
of the total sales for these businesses in 1930 and 32-8 p.c. in 1934. The proportion 
of chain sales to total sales in some other important lines of trade for the year 1934 
were: Filling stations, 30-5 p.c.; shoe stores, 29-8 p.c.; drug stores, 19-5 p.c.; and 
furniture stores, 19-2 p.c. Summary figures for all chain stores in Canada are 
given in Table 37. 

37.—Principal Statistics for Chain Stores, 1930-34. 


Chain Value 
Year. Chains. Stores of 
(average). Sales. 
No. No. $ 
518 8,097 487,336,000 
506 8,188 434,199,700 
486 8,066 360, 806, 200 
461 7,900 328,902,600 


445 7,804 348,384, 200 
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Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales.—In recent years the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has published monthly indexes of the dollar value of retail sales based 
upon reports received from department stores and from chain organizations operating 
in thirteen lines of business. While these reports cover only a part of the field and 
relate only to the business of department and chain stores, they embrace a sufficiently 
large number of stores to provide a fairly accurate indication of the current move- 
ments in retail sales for the kinds of business which are included. 


Two sets of figures are shown for the general indexes of retail trade in Table 38; 
in the first set no adjustments have been made, while in the second, corrections are 
incorporated to allow for variations in number of business days and for seasonal 
influences. This general index of retail sales shows that the low point in retail 
trade was reached in the early part of 1933. Since that time there has been a 
gradual improvement in the dollar volume of sales. It has already been pointed 
out in connection with the annual merchandising figures that the dollar value of 
retail sales is greatly affected by changes in price levels. This factor should be 
borne in mind when considering the monthly indexes of retail sales. 


A comparison of the unadjusted indexes of retail sales based upon the aggregate 
monthly figures of the reporting firms reveals wide seasonal swings in most lines of 
retail business. In general, retail sales are lowest in January and February and 
are highest for the year in December. A secondary peak in the spring months is 
followed by a recession during July and August which brings the level of trade almost 
to the low point of January and February. Seasonal swings are not similar in 
extent or timing for all lines of business. The variations are least for those kinds 
of business which deal chiefly in commodities subject to regular and continuous 
demand, while the seasonal effects are greatest in those lines of trade dealing in 
merchandise for which the demand is subject to definite conventional or seasonal 
influences. Drug stores, grocery and meat stores and restaurants belong to the 
first group, while clothing, shoe, radio and music; hardware and furniture stores 
belong to the latter. 


The indexes of retail ‘sales for the individual lines of business mentioned in 
Table 39 are corrected to allow both for variations in the number of business days 
in different months and for usual seasonal influences. 


38.—Index Numbers of Retail Sales Based on Monthly Reports of Department and 
Chain Stores, January, 1929, to December, 1935. 


Nore.—The general indexes are composite figures secured by weighting the indexes of sales for the 
thirteen kinds of business in proportion to their relative position in the total trade. 


(Average for 1930=100.) 


Aeeatk Unadjusted Indexes. Adjusted Indexes. 
onth. | —— AS _ 
1929. | 1980. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. ) 1935. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. ) 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
ACA ee ee ee 94-7] 93-7] 80-1) 66-3] 54-7] 57-7] 58-6] 111-8] 110-0} 91-0) 77-9} 66-9} 68-5) 69-2 
BSbt st. 91-4) 86-8] 77-1] 65-5) 51-9] 56-2) 56-4i] 112-2) 106-5) 94-6} 78-0] 63-7] 68-9) 69-1 
Mar en. 110-0} 94-7} 87-2] 73-1] 62-1) 69-3] 64-8] 111-0] 102-7| 93-9] 74-6] 66-9] 67-6] 69-5 
ADT odes 109-8] 107-8] 95-1| 77-7) 67-6] 67-4] 72-9]! 110-2] 102-5} 93-3] 74-5} 63-7] 69-6] 69-5 
MAY... 115-2} 109-1] 92-6] 75-6] 71-0} 75-3] 72-4i| 108-8} 102-3] 86-5) 74-1] 67-6} 71-4] 68-4 
JUNO . 22% 111-1] 97-4] 88-9] 73-6] 69-1] 72-6] 71-6] 109-2} 99-6] 88-3] 72-6] 68-6} 68:7] 70-3 
2 kh ane ee 103-2} 90-3} 79-9] 63-6] 59-1] 60-6] 63-0] 114-3] 99-6] 87-5] 69-7] 67-4] 69-1] 69-9 
ANNs. Se, 107-3} 90-2] 76-6] 62-2] 61-4] 63-4] 64-9] 114-5} 99-2} 85-0} 69-6] 68-2} 69-9} 69-2 
Beptaste.<2 109-7} 97-3] 83-9] 69-6] 69-9} 69-7] 69-7] 114-2} 98-2! 84-4] 69-2] 67-3] 69-8] 72-6 
Ogi. nen 126-7} 107-8} 91-8] 75-8] 73-7] 77-7| 81-2]| 114-3] 96-6} 79-6] 68-4] 68-9} 70-5} 73-2 
Mawes ot 119-7} 98-6] 86-9] 73-1] 71-4] 74-9] 80-0l) 108-3} 92-5} 84-7] 68-9] 67-0} 69-9] 72-4 
ae Far eee 139-1] 126-3] 111-0] 90-6] 89-4] 98-9! 99-9] 107-9] 95-1] 83-4] 64-7] 66-0} 71-1] 76-7 
v. for 


fo) 
¥Oar.....:. 111-5| 100-0] 87-6] 72-2} 66-8} 70-0] 71-2]) 111-4] 100-4] 87-7| 71-9] 66-9] 69-6} 70-8 
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39.—Adjusted Index Numbers of Retail Sales Based on Monthly Reports of Depart- 
ment and Chain Stores, by Kinds of Business, January, 1933, to December, 1935. 


Norre.—The indexes are compiled from the returns of 37 departmental organizations and 169 chain 


companies operating more than 3,300 stores. The indexes are adjusted for variations in number of stores 
operated, for number of business days in each month and for seasonal variations. 


(Average for 1930=100.) 


Boots » | Clthg.| De- Dyers| Fur- | Groc. Music|] Res- 
oe and |Candy. Slee Wo- | part-|Drugs} and | ni- | and |Hdwre.| and | taur- rs a 
i Shoes. ™en'S: | men’s. |ment. Clnrs.} ture. |Meats. Radio} ants. y: 
1933. 
HE t gAeew an a 70-9 62-8 64-8 61-6 | 66-4 | 73-9 | 64-1 | 46-1 | 71-2 62-5 | 35-9 | 58-2 83-6 
Rebuee tener 65:0 | 60-6 | 48-1 61-5 | 62:7 | 70:4 | 63-7 | 47-7 | 69-4 | 56-8 | 30-5 | 57-1 |. 80-1 
Mar erigaccteets 59-9 50:8 61-2 58-8 | 63-5 | 68-7 | 61-3 | 56:6 | 75-2 61-6 | 34-4 | 56-8 74-2 
Aprilia 61-6 61-7 61-4 55-0 | 68-0 | 68-3 | 66-7 | 55-0 | 65-9 62-0 | 35-0 | 56-0 79-6 
Mayer. cine 66-5 60:6 58-7 59-3 | 68-0 | 68-1 | 67-6 | 56-6 | 72-6 62:8 | 35-1 | 55-7 73-2 
AAAS oe Mina 71-4 58-0 61-5 59-9 | 69-7 | 70-3 | 65-8 | 55-2 | 72-4 66-6 | 83-4 | 55-7 79-7 
ANU Rae a see 10:2) 57-1 | 58-3 | 59-2 | 67-7 | 68-9 | 63-6 | 54-7 | 73-2.|) 63-7 |.35-5 | 53-9 |) 79.7 
AUC hare. 65-6 | 58:7} 59-4 | 58-4 | 68-0 | 67-9 | 69-4 | 58:5 | 74-8 | 65-71 36-0 | 53-4 | 77-0 
Neptan some 68-1 59-6 58-6 58-4 | 69-0 | 69-7 | 68-5 | 56-4 | 69-9 67-1 | 33-1 | 53-9 79-0 
DCU eee a: 69-8 61-7 61-0 58-8 | 70-0 | 69-2 | 69-6 | 56-7 | 72-8 71-1 | 31-5 | 54-6 77°3 
Noy wins 76-8 58-9 61-3 58-2 | 67-2 | 71-0 | 67-5 | 52-5 | 72-4 66-8 | 34-3 | 54-8 76:5 
Décs seh 66-0 58-0 55-7 65-0 | 67-8 | 70-3 | 72-8 | 53-7 | 69-6 63:1 | 34-9 | 52-9 76-0 
Av., 1933 67:7 | 59-0] 59-2] 59-5 | 67-3 | 69-7 | 66-7 | 54-1 | 71-6 | 64-2 | 34-1 | 55-31 77-9 
1934 
HiENeee ee eee 69-3 62-8 56-0 60-7 | 69-5 | 71-9 | 73-4 | 62-8 | 73-6 64-7 | 35-9 | 54-0 82-4 
fal oytyens pede 62-3 60-9 65-0 59-6 | 69-7 | 69-6 | 74-7 | 62-4 | 74-4 67-7 | 38-6 | 54-0 79-9 
Maratea 78-9 | 60-6] 59-8] 60-8 | 68-0 | 71-4 |.71-3 | 61-3 | 73-8 | 70-4 | 39-6 | 56-7 | 87-4 
aN TU te ee 70-2 68-4 59-6 59-7 | 70-9 | 72-7 | 69-1 | 62-9 | 72-4 72:3 | 37-9 | 54-8 80-2 
May aon re. . 79-3 60-5 65-0 62-4 | 71-5 | 71-7 | 73-9 | 64-0 | 73-0 75-0 | 42-0 | 55-7 89-4 
JUNG, eee 77°3 60-6 60-0 58-5 | 70-1 | 71-0 | 73-9 | 65-6 | 69-5 73:1 | 40-2 | 54-8 82-4 
Au hipeaiee es = gs 69-7 56-4 63-3 61-5 | 69-5 | 71-5 | 75-6 | 65-7 | 71-8 76-6 | 38-9 | 52-2 81-9 
Anugs aee fe eer 68-0 58-7 62-3 65:9 | 70-1 | 70-1 | 77-1 | 68-1 | 73-1 72-4 | 42-2 | 52-9 82-1 
Septum: 73:7 58-0 61-0 64:0 | 72-8 | 71-9 | 70-1 | 66-5 | 68-6 76-5 | 41-2 | 50-9 82-2 
OCU acre 68-6 58-9 67-1 61-5 | 69-9 | 71-5 | 72-5 | 64-7 | 74-4 78-3 | 41-4 | 52-2 80-4 
NOVA ee. 65-0 57-9 68-0 64:3 | 71-7 | 72-2 | 76-1 | 69-6 | 71-6 72-6 | 41-7 | 53-9 82-9 
Deca es omik 82-9 | 60-2 | 72-6) 64-7] 74-5 | 73-6 | 78-5 | 71-0 | 68-2 | 80-1] 43-8 | 51-8 | 83- 
Av., 1934 72-1 | 60:3} 63-3 | 62-0 | 70-7 | 71-6 | 73-9 | 65-4 | 72-0 | 73-3 | 40-3 | 58-7] 82-9 
1935 
J ON eee ert or 66-5 YAO) 67-6 55-3 | 69-5 | 73-6 | 71-6 | 66-3 | 73-9 80°5 | 44-2 | 51-7 79-5 
Bebe eee. 60-4 65-5 67-8 61-5 | 68-9 | 73-9 | 68-1 | 71:3 | 73-2 78-0 | 44-4 | 50-8 83-1 
Mar 5 Sala 77°9 59-2 64-2 63:9 | 66-7 | 74-1 | 70-0 | 68-6 | 72-9 79-5 | 47-8 | 52-0 80-6 
‘Aprile. elec 73-0 62-2 65-0 59:7 | 72-4 | 73-8 | 70-3 | 71-8 | 73-0 78:5 | 45-0 | 50-9 87-0 
Miayit cian. cor 69-2 61-0 60-8 55-2 | 68-5 | 73-3 | 73-7 | 66-1 | 70-5 74-1 | 48-8 | 50-8 76-6 
JUNE a cae 80-1 | 61-0] 63:5 | 56-5 | 73-7 | 70-6 | 82-9 | 71-0 | 68-9 | 77-6 | 43-5 | 50-2 | 83-6 
DU) Very tn. oes 69-2 51-5 67-9 60-5 | 70-5 | 72-5-| 77-9 | 73-3 | 71-8 81-1 | 40-4 | 48-8 83-3 
AMO ee hen: 68-9 56-6 65-6 60-6 | 69-7 | 72-2 | 75-4 | 72-2 | 70-2 80:0 | 44-0 | 50-6 83-3 
Septereeeeer 75°3 59-6 68-8 61.5.|) 73-5 | 74-1 | 73-2.) 74-2 | 73-9 81-2 | 40-8 | 51-9 85-5 
Octinty 5c. 71-2 59-8 68-9 62:6 | 73-3 | 73-6 | 75-1 | 76-0 | 75-4 82-7 | 48-0 | 53-3 83-9 
INOWarn see ee 69-4 58-6 70-9 638°5 | 75-0.) 75+7 | 77-6 | 79-4 | 70-8 87-3 | 46-2 | 54-7 85-2 
Decinaon ne 85:8 | 64-3 | 81-6] 68-4 | 78-5 | 77-5 | 75-1] 79-0 | 78-4 | 80-1] 44-0 | 54:3] 91- 


Av., 1935....| 72-2 | 59-3 | 67-7 | 60-8 | 71-7 | 78-7 | 74-2 | 72-4] 72-7 | 80-1] 44-8 | 51-7] 83-6 


Motion Picture Statistics——The motion picture has become the most 
popular form of public entertainment and the business of satisfying the demand for 
such amusement has assumed a corresponding importance. In 1930 the expenditure 
on motion picture entertainment (exclusive of amusement taxes) was $3.77 per capita 
in Canada. By 1934, due to reduced patronage and lower prices of tickets, the per 
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capita expenditure had dropped to $2.33. The statistics for motion picture theatres 
in Canada were secured for the first time in connection with the Census of Mer- 
chandising and Service Establishments, 1931. According to the results of this 
census, there were 910 motion picture theatres in operation in 1930. During the 
depression a number of theatres were closed so that in 1933 only 765 were reported. 
The following year some recovery took place and 799 theatres were reported in 
operation. Summary figures of motion picture theatres by provinces for 1930, 
1933 and 1934 are given in Table 40 and the principal statistics by leading cities for 
1933 and 1934 in Table 41. 


40.—Motion Picture Theatres, Employees, Salaries and Wages, and Total Receipts, 
by Provinces, 1930, 1933 and 1934. 


SO OoDoTeoDananaoqoaQaoaoooeeeeeeeeeeeeeea——e—meoee = oe cS S — omc ——c——O 0 os 


Employees. ae 
Salaries Total 
Year and Province. Theatres .| ——____ and R Mtg 
Waved eceipts. 
Male. Female. roa 
No. No. No. $ $ 

1930. 
nice award: (slang fnc..4 fas. heme bk ohm ek 5 16 21 28,200 188,300 
JS aa OSES) Fae et ONE RO ee ee eee d 56 198 69 204, 400 1,814,500 
Iie STUNG UIC IG a is cerns tae clue oe oe ees eel 39 129 77 160, 700 1,093,400 
BOVE crc, CRINN ee ik Renee AL ae er ar (Se te eR 148 1,126 299 1,593,600 8,301, 800 
RODE UP OPER tt oS ole oucvale vom ne ahs Slee at's Gitte cap haberele 324 1,881 556 2,826,200 15,900,900 
BVA ETT as cnn ne ren eine dnOe BG Sts 6 73 322 143 536, 900 2,712,800 
Saskatchewan..... Be A NS ©) Ses 2 Pe A oe 104 223 80 340, 400 1,977,300 
OTL a eee). Soa wach ee Ries a. se RS 85 307 ae, 428 700 2,323,700 
Berierehs Golem Dia ay is ook | eee ene. segs See eae 76 439 185 827,600 4,166,800 
CarAd ae. chor OR ea oe PS aes 910 4,641 1,562 | 6,946,700 | 38,479,500 

1933. 
Brice Howard: leland. 2.0%. hae bak soe dee ek 4 16 11 10,000 85,700 
NGA COTA Ae te Load oes Let tes as ee ee 37 160 56 147,800 933,300 
INEST ERSTE TLCS ee ee ee ars AU eer 28 96 48 92,900 556,500 
QUBBOC eee ce cals div dsire.« srhtiee ook oh Saale dais 134 908 314 859,300 5,510,500 
BATA OP RA A ee erset isa roi orevar sw Ginna eA Renee 277 1,563 480 | 1,949,700 | 10,960,200 
I LOR ATG Oh, So Be ote Bi Oe Neti secre eng 62 248 175 363,500 1,818,400 
its HACC WW All achat mote os oka tatoe nies de Ree é 65 180 Th 208 , 600 1,046, 600 
DAE Greece Bere Ss ROHN ME os ARE OEE cae DERE eR 78 260 55 286,600 1,433,200 
Be ricichy Coma bia wate ) libata eos st cee den 80 368 178 522,800 2,552,700 
CANAAN eC E Oster eine ee ake 7165 3,799 1,394 | 4,441,200 | 24,897,100 

1934. 
Prnice award Island. ...«....idi8 «pints oa aieae bee 4 13 15 10,000 85,300 
PANO COLE fect. to dicks eee ine cs ooh Sees atte 46 179 73 158,700 946,400 
intffectin [Rh atoatehimhol cee, pee Ramee en otek ah eee oan eed aye emer 31 111 43 92,600 580, 800 
are 1. BI Se Sto wane thn a Me pbUe oe » aie Ces lee 133 919 265 796, 800 5,332,400 
Mp ETarsT Tea ae eae reece ae rvatee cera sesoee hs Many erupttions Few bukReae sata 286 1,784 481 1,855, 200 11,290, 400 
SER HOLST Y fee wok > Bl eo eee ae a te 60 300 173 332, 200 1,795,700 
Baa AUCIOW Ei te en chic ia tee oe belek inatae ae 80 218 59 191,300 1,063, 100 
PUNE Et Aree ALP ase: Ub. 1 Me eee has eee ae 80 320 65 303, 500 1,464,000 
ATURE: CO ONIN IDL od obo her cde piblels «1a ale ta ante ar 79 407 188 549,100 2,722,200 
Canada ok 2 Heese ots BRS 799 4,251 1,362 | 4,289,400 | 25,280,300 


Se 


1 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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41.—Principal Statistics for Motion Picture Theatres, by Provinces and Cities, 1933 


and 1934. 
Theatres. - Receipts.} Admissions, 
Sari Ge ME Scuthat ace Bir we Ree 1934. 
Province and City. 1934.. centage 
1933. | 1934. : 1933. 1934. Change. Average 
Number] Price.2 
No. | No. No. $ $ p.c. 000 cts. 
Prince EDWARD ISLAND..... 4 4 2,198 85,700 85,300 | — 0-5 296 28-8 
Nova Scotia. 
Pia lifaxes. p28 Sirs asa th ton cae 6 7 6,384 417,000 374,300 | —10:2 | 1,809 20-7 
Otiver places) «acters ¢gacco < ce sul 39 20, 484 516,300 572,100 | +10-8 | 2,516 22-7 
Totals, Nova Scotia..... 37 46 26, 868 933,300 946,400 | + 1-4] 4,325 21-9 
Nrw Brunswick. = 
ait JObte ec ge eae ae 5 6 5,328 258,300 242,600 | — 6-1] 1,118 21-7 
Other; places: . oO CE 23 25 11,165 298,200 338,200 | +13-4 1,458 23-2 
Totals, New Brunswick. 28 31 16, 493 556,500 580,800 | + 4-4] 2,576 22-5 
QUEBEC 
Montreal..... APS Ee tee 56 56 60,596 | 4,082,800 | .3,938,300 | — 3-5 | 18,578 21-2 
ONEDECS Ros OR a ete wae Paar 11 til 8,713 433,400 410,800 | — 5-2 1, 896 21-7 
PRT CGARAVErsey, Smsnriaee eee 4 is 4,079 82,400 100,700 | +22-2 410 24-5 
Othersplacese.. reo eae 63 61 27,299 911,900 882,600 | — 3-2 3,582 24-6 
Totals, Quebec.......... 134 | 183 | 100,687 | 5,510,500 | 5,332,400 | — 3-2 | 24,466 21-8 
ONTARIO. 
OEONCOUE [5 5 “ear, goo ae 86 89 72,710 | 4,658,300 | 4,778,500 | + 2-6 | 19,242 24-8 
Peat OW ../cc oeo wee s coke 17 17 16, 092 809, 300 805,500 | — 0-5 | 3,698 21-8 
OUlia wale sc eee tee 11 11 11, 143 900, 500 840,900 | — 6-6 3,346 25-1 
TOMO ee ee ee ee 6 5 5,716 473,400 443,300 | — 6-4 1,701 26-1 
Windagre: se ae ok oe a 6 6,197 292,700 316,900 | + 8-3] 1,492 21-3 
Other pices & Sere a 150 | 158 91,383 | 3,826,000 | 4,105,300 | + 7-3 | 16,268 25- 
Totals, Ontario.......... 277 286 203,241 | 10,960,200 | 11,290,400 | + 3-0 | 45,747 24-7 
MANITOBA. f 
Wianiped Gere en kone 30 26 22,339 | 1,495,600 | 1,417,700 | — 5-2] 6,066 23-4 
Gther places,.". 0.) 5. oe 32 34 13, 439 322, 800 378,000 | +17-1] 1,719 22-0 
Totals, Manitoba........ 62 60 35,778 | 1,818,400 | 1,795,700 | — 1-2] 7,785 23-1 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
Repingr (420. S010 eres be 4 4 3,946 323, 200 314,500 | — 2-7 | 1,124 28-0 
SUSKACOON roe eee ee 5 6 5,031 264, 400 217,500 | —17-7 | 1,044 20-8 
MOCsOIGe fee eee 3 3 1,963 125,300 119,300 | — 4-8 499 23-9 
Other ‘nlneess. ce Ce 53 67 19, 679 333,700 411,800 | +23-4 1,503 27: 
Totals, Saskatchewan... 65 80 30,619 | 1,046,600 | 1,063,100 | + 1-6] 4,170 25-6 
ALBERTA. 
Catrary st eee aca wt 6 8 7,688 477,500 452,300 | — 5:3 | 1,953 23-2 
FUONROutOn: & fy eget, wt 8 8 6,515 511,700 505,300 | — 1-3 | 2,087 24-2 
Other places oes) ta: 64 64 18, 709 444,000 506,400 | +14-1] 1,856 27-3 
Dotale Al bertase 4.5 ee 78 80 32,912 | 1,433,200 | 1,464,000 | + 2-1] 5,896 24-8 
British Cotumsia.4 
Vancouver: sce oe vee 26 26 24,370 1,477,100 1,569,800 | + 6-3 devtoe 20-3 
Victoriag®iaenee eee oe 6 5 4, 283 303, 400 330,900 | + 9-1 1,533 21-6 
Other, places)... Vo 48 48 20,379 772, 200 821,500 | + 6-4 3,172 25-9 
Totals, British Columbia! 80 79 49,032 | 2,552,700 | 2,722,200 | + 6-6 | 12,457 21-9 
Canada oi 25 cee aor 765 | 799 | 497,828 | 24,897,100 | 25,280,300 | + 1-5 1107, 718 23-5 
1 Not including amusement taxes. 2 Total receipts divided by number of admissions. No 
corrections are made for juvenile attendance, matinee and evening prices, etc. 3 New limits. 


‘Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


’ Canada is a country of continental dimensions, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 10,949,000 (estimated 
population as at June 1, 1935), in the main thinly distributed along the southern 
borders of its vast area. Different parts of the country are shut off from each 
other by areas which are almost wildernesses, such as the region lying between 
New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north of lakes Huron and Superior, the 
last dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural 
areas of the prairies. To such a country with such a population, producing, like 
our western agriculturists, mainly for export, or, like our manufacturers, largely for 
consumption in distant portions of the country itself, cheap transportation is a 
necessity of life. Before 1850, when the water routes were the chief avenues of 
transportation and were closed by ice for several months each year, the business of 
the central portions of the country was reduced to a state of relative inactivity 
during the winter. The steam railway was, therefore, required for the adequate 
economic development of Canada, more particularly for linking up with the com- 
mercial and industrial world the vast productive areas of the Canadian West, 
and thus promoting their development. ‘The construction of the Canadian Pacific 
railway gave to Canada, as an economic unit, length; the building of the newer 
transcontinental railways has given the country breadth. 


Railway transportation, though essential, is nevertheless expensive, particu- 
larly in post-war years, and for bulky and weighty commodities. Hence new 
enterprises have either been undertaken or are under consideration for improving 
water communication, such as the new and deeper Welland canal, the deepening of 
the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between Montreal and Quebec, and the 
development of the Hudson Bay route. 


Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the economic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scarcely less- important, from the social and economic points 
of view, is the development of methods of communication in a country so vast 
and so thinly peopled. The Post Office has been a great though little recognized 
factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance; the rural 
telephone, in particular, has been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. The use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in promoting 
social intercourse and in facilitating the transaction of business among the dwellers 
of both urban and rural districts. ‘The press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph 
and cable rates, and reaching, through the mails, all parts of the country, has been of 
use in developing national sentiment. To sum up, it may be said that the progress 
of modern inventions, not least among which is the radio, has greatly improved 
living conditions in both rural and urban communities throughout the Dominion. 


Part I of this chapter includes a statement of the tendencies toward monopoly 
which have made it necessary to establish a measure of government control over 
those transportation and communication agencies which are not governmentally- 
owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and functions of the 
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Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent parts deal in order with steam 
railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor vehicles, air navigation, 
canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones, radio and the Post Office. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communication business 
in Canada have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world, The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly’, z.e., a type of. enterprise in which service can be more effici- 
ently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control 
a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example 
_of these consolidations in Canada in our time is the concentration of control of 
the railways of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Canadian National Railway Company. 


However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has been deemed advisable in Canada, 
as in other countries, to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged and 
the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by common 
carriers. This control, so far as railways within the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, whose authority has been extended to cover various other means 
of transportation and communication. A brief summary of the history and functions 
of this body follows on pp. 651-652. 


Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service. Among these is the Ontario 
Department of Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of 
Ontario, established in 1906), which controls the construction, operation and main- 
tenance of railways, and approves of their rates and their rules and regulations 
affecting the public. Similarly, in Quebec, a Commission of Public Utilities was 
established in 1909 and was given superintendence over all Quebec corporations, 
other than municipalities, ‘that own, operate, manage or control any system, works, 
plant or equipment for the conveyance of telegraph or telephone messages or for 
the conveyance of travellers or goods over a railway, street railway or tramway”. 
In Nova Scotia there is a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and in Manitoba 
a Public Utilities Commission with similar functions, while in the three westernmost 
provinces these same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


Due to changing conditions and increasing complexities in the transportation 
field, the Dominion Government appointed in 1931 a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the whole problem of transportation in Canada, particularly in relation to rail- 
ways and shipping and communication facilities, having regard to present conditions 
and the probable future development of the country. (See pp. 648-650 of the 1933 
Year Book.) 


- a 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.* 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888, the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Prof. 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second dis- 
cussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by 
commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive 
rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive rates and that the railways had 
exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. 
Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its 
fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically 
prohibitive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing 
with railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative—the 
legislative was to them the more important. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided tor by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three members but, since any two con- 
stitute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, _ 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 


The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location, 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways 


*Revised by P. F. Baillargeon, Secretary, Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 
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The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
ment uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recommenda- 
tions to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1934, 94-7 p.c. of the 
applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Com- 
mittee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the 
grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 
unredressed. The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that 
evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 


The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the appli- 
cant needs no permission to present his appeal. 


The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. -~When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but neces- 
sarily by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision 
to the Governor General in Council, who may also of his own motion rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1934, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 10,184 cases. Its decision was appealed in 113 
cases, 68 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 45 to the Governor 
General in Council. Of the appeals, 13 of those carried to the Supreme Court were 
allowed and 3 of those to the Governor General in Council. 


PART II.—STEAM RAILWAYS.* 
Section I.—Historical Sketch. 


Construction was begun on tke first Canadian railway in 1835. This was a line 
only 16 miles long between St. Johns and Laprairie, Quebec, intended to expedite 
the journey between Montreal and New York. It was opened for traffic in 1836, 
being operated at first with horses, for which steam locomotives were substituted 
a year later. About the same time, a line 6 miles long was built in Nova Scotia 
from Stellarton to a loading point on Pictou harbour to haul coal from the mines 
to vessels. On this line also the motive power was at first provided by horses, 
but in the spring of 1839 the “Samson”, a locomotive built in England, brought 
over in a sailing vessel and still preserved in Halifax, was put in operation.. A 
railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847 and another line to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—The railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when charters were granted 
providing for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. 
These charters were repealed when the Grand Trunk charter was granted in 1852. 
The result was the completion of the Grand Trunk Railway between Montreal and 


*Revised and checked by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on Steam Railways, as 
vel as numerous other reports, for a full list of which the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX of this 
volume. 
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Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére 
du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway, to Portland, Maine, 
was leased in 1853 and in 1859, on the completion of the Victoria bridge across the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had a through route 800 miles long 
from Portland to Sarnia. Within the next thirty years many important railways 
of Ontario, including the Great Western, were acquired and the Grand Trunk 
lines were extended to Chicago. 


Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway between the 
Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830’s. In 
1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project being dropped, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to con- 
struct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 374 miles of railway in the Maritimes. These, under 
the B.N.A. Act, passed to the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the 
completion of the railway, and in 1876 the line was opened to Riviére du Loup. 
Later on, by acquisition of, lease of, or running rights over, other lines, the Inter- 
colonial was extended to Montreal. 


The First Transcontinental Railway—The C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway along a route approximating that later taken. In 185la 
Parliamentary Committee reported against the enterprise at that time. In 1871 
the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion 
to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
. of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and protection 
for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to complete 
the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it 
efficiently. As a matter of fact, the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders in the settled parts of the country along its route. 


The Second Transcontinental—The Grand Trunk Pacific.—About the 
end of the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg, and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific coast. The Government raised objections 
to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made 
for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The 
Government submitted, in 1903, a counter proposal that the line, instead of ter- 
minating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the 
eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to-be constructed by the Government 
and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no 
rent for the first seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 
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43 years. The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was 
to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on 
bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the » 
prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk 
reluctantly accepted this proposition and construction of the National Transcon- 
tinental and Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 


The Third Transcontinental—The Canadian Northern Railway.—The 
third transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. The charters of the Winnipeg and 
Hudson Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and Rainy River, and 
the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western were next acquired. Assisted by the Mani- 
toba Government, which desired’ to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the Canadian Northern then secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. During the 
following decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and, with the 
public of Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern Railway 
was able to secure guarantees of bonds from the Dominion-and Provincial Govern- 
ments to enable it to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and eastward to 
Montreal and so complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 


Effect of the War on the Railways—The Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915,. increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that, 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead, the War came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal 
Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 1916, to investigate: 
(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three trans- 
continental systems, (8) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the Commission to 
be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. The majority report of the Com- 
mission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of 
the subsequent railway policy of Canada. Their recommendation was that the 
public should take control of the Canadian Northern, of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Grand Trunk proper, and that they should be administered on purely 
business principles by a board of trustees, such compensation as seemed proper to 
be decided by arbitration and given to the shareholders of the Canadian Northern 
and the Grand Trunk. 


The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of 
their operation down to the end of 1934 are described in Section 3, pp. 670-679. 

The Royal Commission of 1931.—During 1930 and 1931 both freight and 
passenger traffic declined until new low records were being established each succeed- 
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- ing month. Freight and passenger revenues consequently decreased at alarming 
rates and with increased capital expenditures and fixed charges, the financial con- 
dition of Canadian railways demanded re-adjustment. To study the situation and, 
if possible, to remedy it, the Government appointed a Royal Commission under the 
chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. L. P. (now Sir Lyman) Duff, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, which held hearings throughout the country and on Sept. 13, 
1932, submitted its report, summarized at pp. 648-650 of the 1933 Year Book. 
During the following session of the Dominion Parliament legislation known as The 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, (c. 33) 1933, was passed implementing 
the report of the Commission. 


Under this Act the former Board of Directors of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways is replaced by a board of three trustees, the chairmanship of which is a full-time 
position. The members are appointed for terms of five years and shall not be 
removed from office unless for assigned cause and on Address of the Senate and 
House of Commons. Decisions of the majority, which must include the chairman, 
will prevail. The trustees must submit each year estimates of requirements to 
Parliament through the Finance Minister and income deficits shall not be funded. 
The trustees shall also present annual reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Railways and Canals. Continuous audit shall be made by independent auditors 
appointed annually by Parliament. . 


_ Under Part II of the Act the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways are required to co-operate as recommended by the report of the Commission 
and, in addition, the railways are to divide the employment of such co-operative 
activities between the employees of the two railways, the division to be made by 
negotiations with the employees. 


The co-operative measures may include:— 


(a) New companies controlled by stock ownership, equitably apportioned between the companies; 


(b) Leases, entrusting agreements, or licences, or agreements for pooling and division of earnings arising 
from the joint operation of any part or parts of freight or passenger traffic, or express, telegraph, 
or other operating activities or services; 


(c) Joint trackage, running rights, joint ownership, or joint operating agreements, depending upon the 
nature of the property or services included in any co-operative plan; 


(d) Joint or individual highway services, or highway and railway services combined, in any form. 


In the formation of any new company, the employees in any services taken over 
by the new company shall be given preference. 


Under Part III provision is made for the erection of a tribunal with jurisdiction 
as recommended by the Commission, except that clause (e) ‘abandonment of lines, 
services and facilities” is struck out. The powers of the tribunal may be invoked 
by either company and decisions of the presiding officer and one member shall be 
final and binding on both railways, even if one railway fails to appoint a representa- 
tive. The orders of the tribunal shall be binding and enforced in the same manner 
as orders of the Board of Railway Commissioners and shall not be subject to appeal 
except as to jurisdiction and only to the Supreme Court of Canada. Where an 
order of the tribunal conflicts with an order of the Board of Railway Commissioners 
the former shall prevail. Where a dispute is of substantial concern to the public, 
or affects any province, the presiding officer shall give due notice and the interested 
parties may be heard at the sitting. 
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Section 2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by years for 
each year from 1850 to 1934 in Table 1, showing the first great period of construction 
in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, the 
second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lull in the 1890’s, 
the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1917 and the subsequent 
falling-off in the rate of increase. 


In total railway mileage Canada now ranks fourth with 42,270 miles, the United 
States, Soviet Russia and British India being the only countries with greater total 
mileages, and in miles per capita only Australia has a greater average, Canada’s 
density being one mile of line for each 256 persons (exclusive of 339 miles, chiefly 
main lines of Canadian railways crossing over United States territory). 


1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-34. 


Year. oe Year. eon Year. | Opera-|| Year. prone 

tion. tion. i tion. 

No. No. No. 
1835..... = |} 1862 5,782 | 1892...) 14,564 | 1907...] 22,446 || 1921...) 39,1911 
1836-46... 16 || 1863 6,226 || 1893...) 15,005 || 1908...| 22,966 || 1922...| 39,3581 
1847-49.. 54 |] 1864 6,858 |} 1894...] 15,627 || 1909...| 24,104 || 1923...) 39,6541 
1850; bec 66 |) 1865 7,194 | 1895...) 15,977 |) 1910...) 24,731 || 1924...) 40,0591 
1851..... 159 | 1866 7,331 || 1896...} 16,270 | 1911...] 25,400 || 1925... 40,3501 
1852..... 205 || 1867 8,697 || 1897...| 16,550 | 1912...) 26,840 |] 1926...) 40,3501 
1853..... 506 || 1868 9,577 || 1898... 16,870 |) 1913...| 29,304 || 1927...) 40,5702 
1854, 32500 764 || 1869 10,273 |) 1899...) 17,250 }| 1914...] 30,795 | 1928...] 41,0221 
1855..... 877 || 1870... 10,773 | 1900...} 17,657 || 1915...} 34,882 || 1929...| 41,3801 
1856..... 1,414 || 1871... 11,793 || 1901...| 18,140 ] 1916...) 36,985 || 1930...) 42,0472 
1857.....) 1,444 || 1872.. 12,184 || 1902...} 18,714 |] 1917...] 38,369 || 1931...| 42,2802 
1858.....| 1,863 |) 1873... 12,163 || 1903...] 18,988 }] 1918...| 38,252 |] 1932...) 42,4091 
BO sone 1,994 || 1874.. 12,628 || 1904...| 19,431 |] 19192. .) 38,3291) 1983...) 42,3361 
1860..... 2,065 || 1875... 13,151 || 1905...| 20,487 || 19193. .) 38,4951) 1934...) 42,270 
1861... 2,146 || 1876... 13,838 |} 1906...| 21,423 || 1920...| 38,805) 


1Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 2June 30. 3Dec. 31. 


The operated mileage in the different provinces is given for recent years in 
Table 2. Construction was most active in Saskatchewan and Alberta during the 
period covered, as will be seen from the increased mileage recorded in these pro- 
vinces. 3 
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2.—Operated Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1926-34. 


Norr.—All figures for years previous to 1934 have been revised since the publication of the 1934-35 
Year Book. 


Province and Type of | 1996. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933, | 1934. 


rack. 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. : miles. 
Single Track— 
Prince Edward Island... 276 276 276 276 286 286 286 286 286 
INOVE COLI. ot os). oss 1,426 | 1,424 1,421 1,420 | 1,418 1,418 1,410 1,410 1,406 
New Brunswick........ 1,935 1,935 1,935 1,934 1,934 1,934 1,934 1,934 1,930 
KUED OCI cae Bt wtdts sates ais 4,767 | 4,859 | 4,910] 4,891 | 4,891} 4,926] 4,879 | 4,863 4,858 
QBUARIO. ©. 6 gine foweoke «3 10,870 | 10,834 | 10,866 | 10,872 | 10,938 | 10,905 | 10,908 | 10,880 10, 842 
Wants lo eae sero tees 2 4,296 4,293 4,293 4,294 4,420 4,419 4,420 4,433 4,459 
Saskatchewan.......... HBOS |) af O0SF et Capo | at, cOL 8,166 | 8,268 | 8,438] 8,438 8,368 
Wilibertia ais eee +h es §/0480)205, 189955807") 5,516.) 57581 | 5;680. |. 53652.) 95,654 5, 696 
British Columbia....... 4,072 | 4,060) 4,071 4,024 | 4,021} 4,097] 4,085 | 4,041 4,028 
MOUS Obes el tate 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
In United States........ 334 334 334 334 334 339 339 339 339 
Totals, Single Track..... 40,350 | 40,570 | 41,022 | 41,380 | 42,047 | 42,280 | 42,409 | 42,336 | 42,270 
Second track: 3725505 ...: 2,618 | 2,645 | 2,637 | 2,658) 2,688] 2,688 | 2,682) 2,531 2,525 
Industrial track.......... 1,591 1,611 1, 662 1,607 1, 623 1,606 | 1,578 1,534 1,495 
Yard track and sidings....| 9,701 | 9,872 | 10,114 | 10,168 | 10,227 | 10,277'| 10,335 | 10,278 10, 229 
Grand Totals, 
AMT racks) 3.35.00: 5. 54,260 | 54,698 | 55,435 | 55,813 | 56,585 | 56,851 | 57,004 | 56,679 | 56,519 


Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1901 to 1934. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 4. 


3.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, as at June 30, 1901-19, and Dec. 31, 1919-34. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900 inclusive were given on p. 649 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book. 


Year. Stocks. coe ed Total. Year. Stocks. paws d Total.! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1901....| 424,414,314) 391,696,523} 816, 110,837|| 19193. .| 1,100,301,195} 914,823,515) 2,015, 124,710 
1902....} 460,401,863} 404,806,847} 865,208,710 | | —-—_—_ 
1903....| 483,770,312] 424,100,762} 907,871,074] 19194..) 1,104,409,122) 931,756,484) 2,036, 165, 606 
1904.... 492,752,530] 449,114,035} 941,866,565); 1920...] 1,323,705,962| 846,324,166) 2,170,030, 128 
1905....| 526,353,951] 465,543,967} 991,897,918] 1921...| 1,372,545,165) 792,142,471) 2, 164, 687,636 
1906....| 561,655,395] 504,226,234} 1,065, 881,629] 1922...| 1,415,623,322| 743,653,809} 2,159,277, 131 
1907....| 588,568,591] 583,369,217] 1,171,937, 808] 1923...| 1,385, 080,426} 1,879,593, 612) 3,264,674, 038 
1908....| 607,891,349] 631,869,664] 1,239, 761,013]| 1924...] 1,401, 263,285) 2,012,602, 328/ 3,413,865, 613 
1909....|  647,534,647| 660,946,769] 1,308,481, 416] 1925...] 1,378, 706,860) 2,092,374, 049/ 3,471,080, 909 
1910... 687,557,387| 722,740,300] 1,410, 297,687] 19262..) 1,361,758,426) 2,144,999,621) 3,506, 758, 047 
1911....} 749,207,687| 779,481,514] 1,528, 689,201] 19272. .| 1,330,215, 248) 2, 252,256,367) 3,582,471, 615 
1912....| 770,459,351] 818,478,175] 1,588, 937,526] 19282..| 1,357,017, 703) 2,306, 554,996| 3,663,572, 699 
1913....| 918,573,740) 613,256,952} 1,531,830, 692|| 19292..| 1,405, 622,070) 2,497,054,907| 3,902,676,977 
1914....| 1,026,418,123| 782,402,638] 1,808,820, 761] 19302. .| 1,431,324,003|) 2,595, 145,308] 4,026, 469,311 
1915....| 1,024,085,983} 851,724,905] 1,875,810, 888|| 19312. .] 1,438,050,759| 2,793,971,329) 4,232,022, 088 
1916....| 1,024,264,325| 868,861,449] 1,893,125, 774|| 19322..| 1,437, 489,430) 2,934, 182,332) 4,371,671, 762 
1917....| 1,089,114,875| 896,005,116] 1,985,119,991\} 19332..| 1,438, 834,552) 2,951,690,468| 4,390, 525,020 
1918....| 1,093,885,495| 905,994,999] 1,999,880, 494)) 19342..| 1,437,334, 152) 2,966,505, 594) 4,403,839, 746 


(2S ee ee eee 


Includes all Government loans to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and 


provincial railways in 1923 and later years. 
3 June 30. 


Canadian railways, 
6302—42 


4 Dec. 31. 


2 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by 
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4. Trea! Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam — 
Raiiways for the calendar year 1934. 


A Single Capital oe Operating 
Railway. a ey k Liability. from Expenses. 
ge. Operation. 
miles. $ $ $ 
Algoma Central Terminals, Ltd................ - 3, 095, 628 - - 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay.............. 323-75 15,494, 850 1250 702 1,120,519 
Atma. andreJonaulerOve.:.. aioe ek eee eee 10-60 629, 800 beet Las 52,943 
Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay............... 84-72 2, 602, 000 33, 685 82,691 
Britis lak MAKON encase ecient ee opener totaaten e 90-32 | - 4,978,879 148,012 95,948 
Ganada ane’ Gullzberminall=.).,o4-e oo eee 38-10 1,740,000 | — 65, 256 66,353 
Canada Southerni@hessor): 9-5 sea bere ne 381-15 44,365,000 12,452,569 7,694,930 
Canadian: NAtiONd tse c. iar cose oue seer ee meee 21, 927-37 113,068,323, 2032} 140,824,361 130, 296, 563 
Canadian PacitiG je nebecncon ie el eee 16,985-60 |1,192,815,3182] 125,642,229 97,081,831 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc................. 25-331 - 93,430 129, 564 
Crow's Nest Southeren sce eee eee 53-32 4,295,000 13,877 31,825 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co............. 31-29 1,352,508 156, 609 113,320 
PetroitsRiverlunnel Come we ace hee 4 10, 500, 000 - - 
Hastern britishicolum bine. crac sateen ems 13-04 420, 000 84, 233 83, 602 
Hissex’ Perminalsersteracee = cot eee 21-44 977,000 162,968 112,553 
Greater Winnipeg Water District............... 92-00 1, 820, 034 1575577 111, 006 
International Bridge and Terminal Co.......... 1-06 300, 000 - = 
Maine Centralege oo axanevccra doen ee cienen eee 5-10 102,351 8, 747 12,158 
Maritime Coal, Railway and Power Co......... 12-20 671, 134 113,085 58,391 
Midland Railway of Manitoba.................. 75-74 4,800, 000 188, 066 293, 433 
Morrissey. Fernie and Michel................... 5-37 1,263,000 18,016 18,039 
Napiervilie Junetioneves.m. cc. econ: seer 41-74 1,200,000 376, 191 283,466 
Nelson;and Fort Sheppards...) cs... se ose eee 60-87 2,846, 800 97,836 84,105 
Nipissing Central aca. as. Cee. eat oe ade ee 59-74 - 342,673 268, 845 
Northern Albertak: nics tatireracictoi ey Cahoon 927-62 29,595,000 1,923,860 1,271,891 
Ottawarand Nowa VOrk: o.oo a ae ee 58-77 2,100,000 132,486 202,597 
Pacihio Great Waster. oar. ocna ven nee eee 347-80 79, 098, 503 658, 962 533, 430 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D.R.).......... 319-02 8, 122, 025 3, 650, 666 2, 235, 033 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co.......... 25-37 6, 265, 670 263, 600 309,576 
Roberval:and Sasvenay = .t a0. ehe ees eee 29-04 3,330, 000 237,927 112,550 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack.................. 60-69 2,153,599 409, 285 528,903 
Sydney and ouisburos... o.seewe teen oak 70-29 4,928, 648 1,486,972 1, 146,005 
EMIS COUATAT a Mec oe concen in temo i ee 113-00 3,856, 336 187,512 184,197 
Témiskaming and Northern Ontario?........... 514-69 43, 207,935 3, 840, 744 2,812,497 
‘housand Jslatdsiys2eeee nk oo cee. obs a ee 4-51 60, 000 28,691 26,322 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo................ 111-03 10, 625, 000 1,434,073 1. 250;socae 
LOLontor ChMibelSe, .2s..cct ein oes cence eee 3-10 24,224, 800 - - 
Vani Buben PridzeiGo 255.1 cee nee et ee 0-28 250, 000 - - 
Vancouver, Victoria and Hastern............... 150-48 23,500,000 262,671 276,731 
Wabash (in Canada)........ SEY. Se Se eee 245-40 - 4,008,546 3, 010, 628 
Winnipegeksivier =, Sur tad S3G eee che ae 13-40 413,210 8,972 6, 865 
Totals (Including Trackage Rights 
Daplicationis) 42.264 cctv eich 43,334-34 |14,606,323,2315 300,837,816 251,999, 667 
Canadian National (Can. and U.S.)............ 23, 734-82 — | 164,902,502 | 151,936,079 
1 Canadian lines only. 2 Including capital of leased lines. 3 Constructed and operated by 
Ontario Government Railway Commission. 4Included with Canada Southern Ry. 5 Tn- 


cludes $202,483,485 Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 
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Capital Investment.—The capital investment in road and equipment of 
Canadian steam railways is shown in Table 5 for the calendar years 1929-34. The 
table gives the investment in new lines and in additions and betterments during 
the year, together with the cumulative total of such investments as at the end of 
each year. During 1934, $10,987 was invested in new lines and there was a credit 
of $9,016,097 for additions and betterments written off, while up to Dec. 31, 1934, 
a total of $3,379,233,796 had been invested in road and equipment of Canadian steam 
railways. When comparison is made with the figures of Table 3, it is seen that the 
capital liability of the steam railways was considerably greater than the actual 
investment in physical property by the railways at the same date. This discrepancy 
is largely accounted for by the fact that the total of capital liabilities as shown in 
Table 3 includes loans and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the 
Canadian National Railways and unpaid accrued interest on such loans which, up 
to Dec. 31, 1934, amounted to $459,486,187 as shown in Table 21. A further 
factor in the discrepancy is that some of the outstanding railway stocks represent 
little actual investment in physical property. 


| 
5.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam Railways, calendar 
years 1929-34. 


Norse.—Figures throughout this table have been revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Investment. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
New Lines— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Road cases : 37,210,328 24,397,606 20, 761,545 3,175,095 195, 729 10,901 
Equipment... 31,125 31, 167 632 - 12,322 - 
General...... 869,773 536, 602 1,588, 103 371, 262 620 86 
OTS 4.2. < 38,111, 226 24,965,375 22,350,280 3,546, 357 208, 671 10, 987 
Additions and 
Betterments— 
Read; fo.600%:: 31, 724,503 32, 249, 326 18,985,855 3,592,569 3,927,865 |Cr. 5,354, 703 
Equipment... 59,240,026 82,839, 021 19,113,108 |Cr. 4,090,763 |Cr. 3,930,692 |Cr. 3,494,711 
General. ..... 3, 210, 802 3,380, 533 1,916,857 117,254 17,921 |Cr. . 
Undistributed 30,211 |Cr. 48,662 69,754 |Cr. 24,836 92,590 |Cr. 163,872 
Potalecso.: 94,205,542 68, 420, 218 40,085,574 |Cr. 405,776 107,684 |Cr. 9,016,097 


——— | | | | | 


Total tnvest- 
ments, as at : ; 
Dee. 31....... 3, 250,046,339 |3,328, 208,911 |3,382,047,218 |3,386,165,100 13,365, 464,255 | 3,379,233, 796 


1 Includes difference between purchase price of Atlantic, Quebec and Western; Kent Northern; Quebec, 
Montreal and Southern; and Quebec Oriental Railways and investment reported in 1928—a credit of 
$7,198,024; difference between valuation of Northern Alberta Railways and investment of Alberta and 
Great Waterways, Central Canada, Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia, and Pembina Valley 
Railways as at June 30, 1929—a credit of $5,639,429; a credit of $1,869,859 for the Hereford Railway which 
ceased operation; and additions and betterments to separately operated properties and other undistributed 
items amounting to a debit of $5,828,816. 2 Credit of $18,180,692 for Canadian Northern and Grand 
Trunk Pacific rails lifted during the War for use in France and other lines dismantled after consolidation of 
the Canadian National system. 3 Includes a credit of $6,928,410 due to balance sheet transfers, and 
a credit of $1,359,261 for additions and betterments to separately operated properties of Canadian National 
Railways and miscellaneous credits amounting to $309,876. 4Includes $2,900,000 due to balance 
sheet transfers, a credit of $179,805 for additions and betterments to separately operated properties of the 
Canadian National Railways and a credit of $1,742,894 due to adjustments in investment in leased lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 5 Includes a credit of $1,792,204 due to balance sheet transfers of the 
Canadian National Railways; a credit of $139,806 due to balance sheet transfers and a credit of $40,295 
for additions and betterments to its separately operated properties, also a debit of $14,883,870 covering 
investments of its leased’ lines not shown in previous years; a credit of $1,898,829 due to adjustments of ex- 
penditures of the Canadian Pacific Railway to Dec. 31, 1932, largely investments in hotels and office build- 
ings previously carried as railway investment, and a debit of $2,000 due to correction of expenditures for its 
leased and acquired lines; a credit of $32,445,146 due to adjustments in investments of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and a debit of $413,210 for the Winnipeg River Railway not previously shown. 
6 Includes a credit of $908,923 due to balance sheet transfers of the Canadian National Railways; a 
debit of $39,878 due to balance sheet transfers and a credit of $42,032 for additions and betterments to Cana- 
dian National separately operated properties; a debit of $229,533 for the Maritime Coal Railway and Power 
Co., due to auditors’ adjustments; a debit of $23,182,495 for the Toronto Terminals, also a debit of $273,700 
for the Lacombe and Blindman Valley, covering investments not previously shown. 
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~ Summary of Traffic Statistics—A‘summary of freight and passenger traffic 
statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings, continuing a 
series which has been compiled since 1875, will be found for recent years in Table 6. 
This table, however, has the defect that its figures of passengers and freight carried 
are not comparable throughout but have been reduced as a result of the consolida- 
tion of railways. Better tests of the real volume of passenger and freight traffic are 
supplied in Table 9 of this chapter under the headings “‘Passengers carried one mile”’ 
and “Freight carried one mile’. These records, commencing in 1915, show that the 
maximum volume of passenger traffic was reached in the calendar year 1919 and 
the maximum volume of freight traffic in 1928. Both freight and passenger traffic, 
especially the latter, have in recent years been affected by the inétrease in the use of 


motor vehicles. 


This traffic decrease has been much aggravated since 1929 by the 
general decline in commercial activity. 


Operating expenses of Canadian railways rose during 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
much more than operating revenues, and the operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to 
revenues, increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p.c. and remained high there- 


after. 


The United States Government took over the operation of the United States 


railways when that country entered the World War and increased the rates of pay 


of the railway employees. 


The Canadian railways were also obliged to make 


corresponding increases and this increase in payroll has been the chief factor in 


increased operating ratio. 


Declining revenues without corresponding reductions 


in expenses during the past five years have also maintained the high operating ratio. 


6.—Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic, and 
a of Expenses to Earnings, years ended June 30, 1911-19, and calendar years 
1919-34. 


Nore.—These statistics were published for the 
and for 1901-25 on p. 591 of the 1926 Year Book. 


years 1875-1910 on p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book, 


Miles Ratio of 
Year. in Total Train-| Passengers] Freight Gross Operating | Expenses 

Opera- Miles. Carried.! | Carried.! | Earnings. | Expenses. to 
tion.? Receipts. 

No. No. NOt tons $ $ p.c 
1911 (June 30)...... 25,400} 89,716,533) 37,097,718) 79,884,282) 188,733,494] 131,034,785 69-43 
1912 ( aa ac 5s tae 26,840) 100,930,271} 41,124,181) 89,444,331] 219,403,753] 150,726,540 68-70 
1D 1B Cah “ee )) neice 29,304) 118,437,208} 46,185,968} 106,992,710} 256,702,703) 182,011,690 70-90 
111 a ama a) ee 30,795| 107,895,272) 46,702,280) 101,393,989] 243,083,539] 178,975,259 73-63 
O15 Gane) otc 34,882} 93,218,479] 46,322,035) 87,204,838] 199,843,072] 147,731,099 73°92 
1L9T6VC Lee, 36,985} 111,075,890) 43,503,459] 109,659,088] 261,888,654} 180,542,259 68-94 
LOH TAC Ss Beco 38,369} 115,797,100} 48,106,530) 121,916,272] 310,771,479] 222,890, 637 71-72 
LOTS C Oe Seeee re eae 38,252} 109,857,560) 44,948,638) 127,543,687] 330,220,150! 273,955,436 82-96 
LOO Cale eee 38,329} 103,832,835] 438,754,194) 116,699,572) 382,976,901) 341, 866,509 89-27 
1919 (Decr3l Vase: 38,495) 107,053,735| 47,940,456) 111,487,780] 408,598,361] 376,789,093 92-26 
TOZ ONG ee a piettes 38,805} 117,384,819] 51,318,422) 127,429,154) 492,101,104) 478,248, 154 97-18 
192 Cs’ eee 39,191} 104,652,167] 46,793,251) 103,131,132} 458,008,891] 422,581,205 92-25 
HOZQHO A Veen Oe 39,358} 107,625,144] 44,383,620) 108,530,518} 440,687,128) 393,927,406 89-39 
19gBn(e As a Peaseine. 39,654} 113,907,613) 44,834,337] 118,289,604] 478,338,047] 413,862,818 86-52 
1K )7: St eet 40,059} 110,032,845) 42,921,809] 106,429,355] 445,923,877| 328,483,908 85:77 
192 5"( Se a ont 40,350} 109,289,865) 41,458,084! 109,850,925) 455,297,288] 372,149,656 81-70 
19267°¢ )iereicléss 40,350} 113,538,876) 42,686,166) 122,476,822) 493,599,754! 389,503, 452 78-91 
192 7RGe SF Eee ee 40,570} 116,895,751) 41,840,550) 125,967,439] 499,064,207] 407,646,280 81-68 
1928 (mes ese exh 41,022) 125,034,253] 40,592,792) 141,230,026} 563,732,260) 442,701,270 78-53 
1929'° | ies cia 41,380} 117,645,670) 39,070,843) 137,855,151! 534,106,045] 433,077,113 81-08 
1930( “ eae ae 42,047) 107,620,076) 34,698,767) 115,229,511] 454,231,650) 380,723,411 83-86 
1951 “Ee Ste ae 42,280} 93,443,731! 26,396,812) 85,993,206] 358,549,382] 321,025,588 89-53 
1982707 4 eee 42,409} 81,291,028) 21,099,582) 67,722,105} 293,390,415] 256,668,375 87-48 
1933, CP“ Dita 42,336] 73,938,707} 19,172,193] 63,634,893] 270,278,276] 233, 133, 108 86-26 
19S45( reese 42,270) 77,863,412] 20,530,718) 75,746,093! 300,837,816] 251,999, 667 83-77 


1 Duplications included. 


Book. 


(See also Table 9.) 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year 
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7.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, calendar years 1931-34. 


Item of Expenditure. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c 
Way and structures........ 66, 109,521] 20-59] 50,527,939} 19-69] 48,226,441) 20-69]| 53,502,807] 21-23 
PU CMIDIAOM Ga. oc sige vase oe are 65,132,979) 20-29 49,583,336 19°32] 47,962,504] 20-57!) 54,004,990) 21-43 
Traffic expenses........... 17,559,744] 5-47] 13,233,968} 5-15)) 11,814,750} 5-07 11,517,145) 4-5 
‘Transportation. .2..52.80.". 156,468,783) 48-74] 129, 148,955) 50-32|) 112,329,273] 48-18] 118,639,517) 47-08 


General and misc. expenses.|_ 15,754,561] 4-91] 14,174,177) 5-52)| 12,800,140) 5-49) 14,335,208) 5-69 


Motels) bis ph 321,025, 588/100-00) 256,668,375) 100-00) 233,133, 108|100-00) 251,999, 667) 100-00 


§8.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-34. 


Per Mile of Line. Per Train Mile. 
Year. 
Gross Operating Net . Gross Operating 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. || Earnings. | Expenses. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1915 URINGL SO) ere, Her eee as er sdceeiiee ent a 5,616 4,152 1,464 2-144 1-585 
OWE Ge Ss aol) Pe Bi OA nner PAG 6,943 4,823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
OA eerie atten) news or stigrsresenssaetharanibanteasckay worsens 8,051 5,774 Cede, 2-683 1-925 
Ese Gem CaeWE Ae Bi acticcinie apolaye wine sfclale ates 8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 2-494 
OG Pair rae et |. hie Gets acs cotee one a> 9,947 8,879 1, 068 3-683 3-292 
AEG MAD COAST) hic Se stele seat ee bi glob ar aeayons 10,568 9,745 823 3-817 3-520 
HOVZ UE YG) 3 ses a geen Sf de. Cater eg 12, 626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
TRIE BU og SOOT oR i sents AOR eS i de eee 11,636 10, 735 901 4-376 4-038 
SHA 49 ( Maga coh 3 se aa Oana ess So PP 11,196 10, 008 1, 188 4-095 3-660 
LSTA Sahih of) tie, Ses Pi et an a 12,098 10,434 1, 664 4-199 3-630 
LU (GR? De RR 8 (A ee aa et 11, 233 9,548 1, 685 4-053 3-473 
IER ect YE ep dete SADA NG create aye otke-es 11,383 9,222 2d oi 4-166 3-402 
OZOH gates a) eee Ah cre ok eR 12,278 9,653 2,625 4-347 3-431 
iA ecco) She NER 2 ok ccc nt Stu aceite OE s 12,350 10, 047 2,303 4-269 3-487 
TUEDES  SSLES)) SES Ad 2 Se ee ae ae ee 13, 840 10,791 3,049 4-509 5-541 
LESS) 0 See Rae, i ri raed ieee etree 13, 068 10,596 2,472 4-540 3-681 
LRTI (@ RO Te Da ee Sa aa er ee re 10, 897 9,133 1,764 4-221 3-538 
TORT ol he 0 RS Br a ear ie ar ear a 8,502 i, 0L2 890 3-837 3-435 
ORME wee hn) Ssh aca ts ec ies tle ee RNS S 6,922 6,055 867 3-609 3-157 
POG: (LAO) Siete Oa Aine ena Saree Se ree 6,365 5,490 875 3-655 3-153 
PUGH @em ita ncn, sensi ainda 7,111 5,956 lee ass 3-734 3-128 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 9. The average haul for freight is the average for all railways, 
which eliminates the effects of consolidations of railways and of interchanging freight 
between Canadian railways. The average revenue per passenger increased in 1918 
and 1919 with increases in rates, but the increases between 1924 and 1930 were 
largely due to decreases in the short haul traffic. The increases in freight train 
loading and train revenues have been due to the use of larger and more powerful 
locomotives. 
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9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-34. 


PASSENGERS. 
18 n 
Year. Passengers P Cana budisd one DER Heese 
Carried.! Se os Rribss per Mile per Passenger 
of Line. Mile. 
No. No. No. cents 

1915 Clane:30).. 7. ae eee mae 46,322,035 | 2,483,708, 745 69, 802 2-02 
LLORES PosrONe ea Nr A ne 2 FES 43,503,459 | 2,727,122,648 72,611 1-95 
LORS et ESR see Bs Cee ee 48,106,530 | 3,150,127,428 79, 829 1-95 
TDDB «hls hae ree tii harccyciese pee 44,948,638 | 3,161,082, 402 82,140 2-12 
IIHS, WEE are hee NERS Pee aint 43,754,194 | 3,074, 664,369 79, 859 2-56 
1919(Deciet ees. eect atten ts 47,940,456 | 3,658,492, 716 94, 625 2-63 
19207(8 ere) hy See eee eee 51,318,422 | 3,522,494, 856 90,376 2-92 
NIL DH Reh ee Gag) Sateretier pret 82, ere ere 46,793,251 | 2,960,588,955 75,219 3-04 
10223 soe a aka).. coke sseah tet nnien tticaatee 44,383,620 | 2,814,113,531 71,497 2-82 
UD 23n Gs uinet ond) cory eters. aerate ae eee 44,834,337 | 3,076,341,444 77,805 2-76 
LODE (C7 FALE Ree Saat Mena eet roses 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 72,805 2-79 
T9250: Gai’ 3 a) hy eae ee hare ase A 41,458,084 | 2,910,760, 047 72,771 2-69 
1 At ARE Lee Bray haa SSN) Mees Sete NE iy 42,686,166 | 2,998,952,309 74,595 2-71 
17 Gees) Leer er ee, ee 41,840,550 | 3,051,784, 039 70,022 2-69 
NODS (eo og CURR r eaten rice eines 40,592,792 | 3,140,860, 693 77,110 2-67 
1929: Gea Nei tite te ie Sean cee 39,070,893 | 2,897,214, 817 70, 883 2:77 
193.0) (eed. Se erence Pane ane 34,698,767 | 2,422,874, 877 58, 123 2-76 
193 Te Gee sie) certieyic Tek cece 26,396, 812 1,748, 210, 593 © 41,452 2-72 
TOS 25 ae yt, an se ehcrine Bic lnatr etel ane: 21,099,582 | 1,435,959,501 33, 877 2-54 
1983s @aso |) SRE Rs Oren oe Bae Ee 19,172,193 | 1,393,041, 245 32,804 2-29 
1032 (ee Sa) aa 2. Be 20,530,718 |} 1,580,610, 962 36,179 2-24 

Avera Avera: 1B nger Train 

Year. Race aoe Nin ber. ‘of Tee ceni per 
“ per Journey. Passengers Passenger 
assenger. per Train, Train Mile. 
$ miles No. $ 

1915;Gune 30). Seer Poe ee 1-08 54 50 1-02 
LOTC CD pg Dita elein o Tee: cca ek 1-08 55 53 1-04 
1D lis) ask eae A aie kee B 1-14 59 59 1-16 
LOTS. Si a, oe 6 las 1-49 70 64 1-71 
Ue CCI ioe! Ci) Votes Ny, RE EMMMRE ln 8 Seep 1-80 70 63 2-01 
AOPOMCDGGSS Ly, Serre ecko Ss ee 2-01 76 70: 2-26 
[R20 er SS) Bs ie. ene ee oe 2-00 68 64 2-36 
TOE re Ss), BO sc ot ener ean a 1-92 63 57 2-30 
LODZ SO" ASOT ee. canc ee ee 1-79 63 55 2-10 
17 em RROD) [ree devicta PARR «1 oie a Sse 1-90 69 64 2-51 
De as Fd get ee Ol eH 1:87 67 59 2-34 
19 25% (ee 4 ict tian an ction 1-89 70 60 2-33 
TRE PALDA A We Biba) eects oe cs Pere nlp ied rr NN 1-90 70 61 2-41 
Hei Faded), eal as) sects pete 1-96 73 61 2-38 
Le pat Os RAP ee 9 a em 2-06 77 61 2-38 
2! I ie YRS a eC al A Rel 2-06 74 56 2-33 
LS CH Oars te ons theta sae oe 1-92 70 48 2-02 
ISSHE OR OAT OES Roe 1-79 66 39 1-68 
10320 (SD Dan DOE Shee! 1-73 68 37 1-57 
193366 {tach cucth ae nae eee tee , 1-66 73 39 1-50 
oy i hae lestrearee rr ee ae 1-67 75 43 1-61 


1 Duplications included. 
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9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 39, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-34—concluded. 


FREIGHT. 
: Freight Freight 
Year. Freight Shea Carried Receipt 
Carried.! Nat Milo one Mile per per Ton 
; Mile of Line. per Mile. 
tons. tons. tons. cents. 
RRO RTS aS Oe een ee ee rs eigie Sree 71,498,170 | 17,661,309, 723 496,355 0-751 
OH ie ie Sed 0 I ee ee ee 89, 237,156 | 28,195,364, 264 753, 202 0-653 
BOs (meee AM) kw EORY. 5) ce Bane AF «asia ok 98,464,694 | 31,186,707, 851 807,948 0-680 
vB EAT Seo oot Je eth ia fp a a, ata ae 102,425,410 | 31,029, 072,279 806, 285 0-736 
ONO EP at Slee eee ok Cie adans be 95,202,121 | 27,724,397, 202 720, 096 0-962 
TE ONT OC ss Layers trot ike oak ers, & eeesal ee ace 91,349,595 | 26,950,598, 322 697, 064 1-003 
TCO Mes MPOANIC Somes ge See eto 28 100, 050, 046 | 31,894,411, 479 818,309 1-071 
j APA be Se Be eet aor 83,730,829 | 26,621, 630,554 676,311 1-200 
UPAR et Aageug een te ae piano 87,309,036 | 30,367,885, 883 771,542 1-039 
ADIAE(EE Seat h) Ves Pease oltaée Masia a 102, 258,933 | 34,067, 658,527 861, 622 0-987 
AD AAg pes AM ice cia at Bi Cc News sonnei 91,599,639 | 30,513,819, 106 768, 649 1-019 
TODO Fee gates AE oe SSE et A 94,624,599 | 31,965, 204, 683 799, 150 1-012 
TO PLCR  E D ae ON ee NeuieeS oA ae 105,221,906 | 34, 153,466, 033 849, 525 1-048 
DATO age at D.C o ee re 106,011,355 | 34,901, 652,515 863, 710 1-029 
TGR tithe de) eke Bac ctv we Re Bee 118,652,969 | 41,610, 660,776 1,021,572 0-994 
IIE VAE Wy GO OED pag ee phen REO es 115, 187,028 | 35,025,895, 433 856, 945 1-099 
UPS) (cata te lt acs ca et at er pea 96,194,017 | 29,604,545, 125 710,197 1-090 
BOMB gn) ree. 4 cr en ae 74,129,694 | 25,707,373, 092 609, 555 1-013 
TERE (Gs at ted ae eek micecp rome ae 60,807,482 | 23,136, 666,295 545, 843 0-937 
TENSES CES a) a Re eye Diese RCE te 2 57,364,025 | 21,092,594, 200 496,705 0-955 
i ESE cen ahaa 0 Sele Shc ie ots sc 68,036,505 | 23,320,451, 031 551; 220 0-975 
Reeuiby. Average Average Average Revenue 
Year. ae Ton Length of | Train Load Load per Freight 
Santad Freight in Net per Loaded Train 
Haul. Tons. Car Mile. Mile. 
$ miles. tons. tons. $ 
DA Dane 30) eeieade ta)F sty. Aves. hinals « «4 1-52 247 344 18-43 2 28 
Ol Gee Teli ieee cee os oe sais we Sete 1-68 316 411 20-91 2-69 
NGA EIR RHE: coe ipa 2S. fate. A midailagare era sthe: ove: § 1-77 317 436 22.24 3-01 
AAD Seek eo een hyenas wk rae cata hve ead aai4, oe 1-79 303 457 23-10 3-36 
TORO GY wate GR OSS! SEA che epic eae eet 2-29 291 449 23-46 4-26 
SPREE P ORGY ET ee ict sec ae ear a coe ae 2-43 295 434 RvR 4-36 
gO RAC PG Se Sd) i ie eee eee oe ard 2-68 319 457 23-05 4-89 
SO PRsG Fed Vier k2. ach baie fe One R. Z + 5 3-10 318 447 22-12 5-37 
BOD DA Mies et Sete Rs ok Wid heats ReielGhin B62 2-91 348 481 23-03 5-00 
POC SC Ean be ree ree TaN ed es. ve eas fs 2-84 333 512 26-44 5-05 
AIA Pd ea SHR Oe ov Lies Seu eas co S 2-92 337 494 25-45 5-03 
NOD tomer ies )EON SS) Sin ee nthe fo tess 26% 2-95 338 519 25-11 5-25 
UD Rs ae oe Ra pette ae aneery auiccy aN eee aan 2-91 325 519 25-07 5-41 
BOO GANe Merce VEL OAS. 58 cleh centile aktaors 3.00 2-85 329 514 25-30 5-29 
SOR arte cate) Seat Anis Ee ees tuo TAG + fm 2-93 351 557 25-96 5-54 
POU AB MS) A Odo Ait oleh thctete ote tiahs Bo 2-79 304 523 24-52 5-74 
SET ONS AR OO ee ayer ie eae eee ee 2-80 308 509 24-34 5-55 
OA aaa am Exe. ob lee. tebe sks o Eee Bo 3-03 347 514 24-68 5-20 
gape ct Ge GIS et Gen okey 9 ater arch: rca Cara wen dare 3-20 380 517 23-57 4-84 
TERRY ON PN SUS earns OES REI eR EET ek 3-17 368 521 24-92 4.98 
TDA etn Mee ASS 2 re LES cathe elas os oe 3-00 343 522 24-69 5-09 


1 Duplications eliminated, see Table 12 for details of freight carried. 


Railway Wages and Salaries.—The data in Table 10 show the number of 
employees and the salaries and wages, as reported by the railways, for 1912-34 
inclusive and columns of adjusted data have been added. These adjusted data, 
as explained in footnote 2, are for comparative purposes only and were necessitated 
by several revisions in the method of reporting employees and wages. 


The Canadian National Railways brought into their railway accounts in 1923 the 
express and hotel employees and, in 1928, the commercial telegraph employees. The 


* 
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Canadian Pacific excluded the wages chargeable to capital account and also deducted 
a pro rata number of employees prior to 1926, and in 1915 and 1916 omitted to 
include outside operations employees. Because these railways were not able to 
correct the data, the Bureau cf Statistics compiled the adjusted data on a basis 
as nearly comparable as possible. Employees and wages for 1926 and subsequent 
years are on the same basis and include the total employees and salaries and 
wages charged to both capital accounts and operating expenses. 

The number of railway employees and the amount of their remuneration are 
naturally affected by the volume of traffic, which.tends to rise in periods of active 
business conditions and fall in times of depression. The volume of traffic is also 
very directly affected by the size of the grain crops in the West. Thus it may be 
observed in Table 10 that the very favourable industrial and agricultural conditions 
of 1928 resulted in a considerable increase in the number of employees. The figures 
in the table are monthly averages, so that the average annual wages and time worked 
are not affected by seasonal lay-offs and fluctuations. Thus four men working three 
months would have the same effect on the average as one employee working twelve 
months. 


10.—Numbers of Steam Railway Employees, Totals and Averages of Salaries and 


Wages, and Ratios of the Latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for 
years ended June 30, 1912-19, and for calendar years, 1919-34. 


Average Ratio to Ratio to 

Employees. Salaries and Wages. of Salaries Gross Operating 
and Wages. || Earnings.! | Expenses.! — 

ae pee 5 oe Malone, Lede Ad 

As; Adjust- +o . gf Ore |(.  Orih tee | Orient a 

Original. ed? Original. | Adjusted. mnie se ginal just ginal a 

No. No. $ $ $ $ p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1912 (June 30).... 155,901} 155,901) 94,237,623) 94,237,623) 604]  604]| 42-95] 42-95] 62-52! 62-52 
1OUSE scam melee 178, 652 178, 652} 115,749,825) 115,749,825 648 648|| 45-09] 45-09} 63-59] 63-59 
1O1A Sar ey ose 159,142} 159,142) 111,762,972} 111,762,972] 702)  702\) 45-98] 45-98] 62-45] 62-45 
TOMS (Geese ae) ee 124,142} 138,061} 90.215,727} 95,323,030] 726) 690] 45-15] 47-70] 61-09] 64-52 
TONGE( Gace an)) sea 144,770} 155,509} 104,300,647} 108,751,447| 721) 699) 39-82] 41-53] 57-95] 60-24 
LOA 7G ae esse 146,175 146,175} 129,626,187] 129, 626,187 887 887]| 41-71) 41-71] 58-16} 58-16 
NOG Re ee. 148 , 493 143,493] 152,274,953) 152,274,953} 1,061] 1,061] 46-11) 46-11] 55-58] 55-58 
LONG R ee ee 158,777) 158,777} 208,939,995] 208,939,995) 1,316] 1,316] 54-56) 54-56] 61-12] 61-12 
1919 (Dee.31)... 173,728} 173,728} 233,323,074] 233,323,074] 1,343] 1,343] 57-10] 57-10] 61-92] 61-92 
CR AE 185,177} 185,77) 290,510,518} 290,510,518} 1,569] 1,569] 59-03} 59-03) 60-74] 60-74 
1901s) eee 167, 627 167,627) 247,756,138] 247,756,138] 1,478] 1,478|| 54-09} 54-09] 58-63) 58-63 
102 2a ee ee 165, 6385 165,635} 233,294,040) 233,294,040] 1,408] 1,408|| 52-94) 52-94] 59-22) 59.29 
LO23E( ei) 178,052) 174,160} 253,320,005] 249,049,593) 1,423) 1,430] 52-96) 52-83] 61-21] 61-12 
1OBAS (ye aS eee 169,970} 165,888} 239,864,265] 234,971,000) 1,411) 1.416] 53-79] 53-53] 62-71] 62-47 
19257 ee ere 166, 027 161,953) 237,755,752) 232,896,435] 1,432! 1,438]| 52-22] 51-95] 63-89) 63-63 
126s ee a) ee 177,0333| 169.095) 256,881,4073| 246,900,934] 1,451] 1,460)| 45-74) 45-74] 57-97| 57-97 
192 h(a ee ior 179,0888) 171,559) 270,212,6263) 260,001,415) 1,509) 1,516|) 48-11] 48-11] 58-90] 58-90 
TOD Sas een ee 187,710} 179,361] 287,775,316] 276, 244,740] 1,533) 1,540] 46-95) 46-95] 59-79] 59-79 

LO DON(E OS & eee 187,846] 178,568} 290,732,500) 277,351,400) 1,548] 1,553]; 48-85] 48-85] 60-24] 60-2 
19805 a 174,485] 165,134] 268,347,374] 255,090,024] 1,538) 1,545|| 55-38] 55-38] 66-071 66-04 
pS eo a ee 154,569] 146,243] 229,499,505] 217,889,868] 1,485] 1,490l| 58-51] 58-51] 65-35| 65-32 
CRAG soe ie 132,678] 126,786] 181,113,588] 173,573,938] 1,365] 1,369] 56-44] 56-44! 64-521 64-5° 
1OSSE(® cr? a eee 121,923 111,789} 158,326,445) 145,515, 296} 1,299} 1,302/| 53-86] 53-86] 62-45 62-42 
T9BSa( EO pee 127,326 122,405) 163,336,635] 157,214,736] 1,283] 1,284]] 54-29] 54-29] 64-82 64-85, 


1 The ratio percentages are for payroll, chargeable to operating expenses only, for 1926 and subsequent 


years. 


comp able as possible, but these data should be used only for purposes of comparison. 


2 Data for early years could not be corrected, so the other data were adjusted to be as nearly 


(See text above.) 


’ Revised to include commercial telegraph employees of Canadian National Railways. 


Rolling-Stock.—Statistics of the rolling-stock of the steam railways of Canada 
are given for the latest seven years in Table 11. The figures may be supplemented 
by the statement that between 1920 and 1934 the average capacity of box cars 
increased from 34-779 tons to 39-635 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 39-962 tons, 
and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 40-188 tons. The average tractive 
power of the locomotive in use in 1920 was 31,112 lb. and in 1934, 37,543 lb. 
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11.—Roliing-Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1928-34. 


Rolling-stock. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LocoMOTIVES, 

Passenger........-..eeeeeeees 1,469 1,466 1,438 1,392 t.o08 ip oao 1,291 
Freight................+s0+- 3,376 3, 233 3,192 3, LOD 3,123 3,073 | 3,035 
SIWAEGHIED ohand Passe so ielastcn te 789 796 784 780 751 742 20 
TGIGCEELG SS. Hastie e polte so awe 30 36 St 40 39 39 34 

DORIS Os clits. cc. hake 5,669 5,501 5,451 5,d0 5, 266 5,187 5,087 

¢ PASSENGER CARS. 6: 

Piraticlass.. 2 et. fasenta soe 1,978 1,999 1,980 1,975 1,933 1,924 1,907 
Ssrondiclass 7 ROk Soho. <1 sme 400 386 372 364 Sa}) 355 350 
Gomibination: enc. sce...) Oe 546 512 492 490 469 463 461 
Wanimieranii.. -oe ost. 260m 738 730 703 644 643 634 628 
IDO DG ac foes Peres is oh oe 204 218 218 * 264 264 261 260 
acl Ginn oe Gated se sasha 288 ag! 331 310 306 303 302 
SSS or gee Sy eae eS tad 1,172 1, 224 1,285 1,198 1edi75 1,163 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,667 1,653 1,699 1,695 1,660 1,635 1,629 
Motonears: 42055 2am. 26 Be 69 68 73 104 105 97 96 
OUherercctrn ster ve wet eves 183 199 254 530 526 507 490 

Potalsienseocs bah 7,184 75200 7,346 7,611 7,459 7,354 7, 286 

Freigut Cars. oe 
Gk Pe eae. coe ee ek awe oe 148,717 151,565 151,500 | 152,841 150,979 146, 207 141, 768 
TRISG Rte rier eees bs ware aa Bice 20,335 19,601 17,728 17, 266 16,370 15, 837 15, 124 
Syn eyelce. | “6 eae Sar? ee Se 11,312 10,408 9,479 9,281 9, 048 8,522 8,744 
Oe) DI LL 4 2 Raat eee ihe ant a 2 EN a 23,278 22,676 22251 23,091 22,122 22,472 18,115 
an ken © Gr isceec et ons okcook 466 495 516 512 480 476 468 
Reinteerator s..ee ce sock ee 6,950 Bey!) 8,151 8,464 8,341 8,160 7,904 
CG Hi ve1 0. eager Me Rah ae 2 a ASP 5,970 5,432 5,402 3,310 3,056 2,988 2,929 

IN OERISEE RE oire es ce ee 217,028 | 217,756 | 215,027 | 214,765 | 210, 996 | 204,662 195,052 


1 Include Pullman Co. cars in Canadian service. 


Commodities Hauled.—In Table 12, the duplications from two or more 
railways handling the same freight have been eliminated. The peak year was 
1928 when agricultural products were particularly heavy. The 1934 statistics 
show an increase of 10,672,480 tons, or 18-6 p.c. over the 1933 total and a decrease 
of 42-7 p.c. from 1928. 


12.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 
‘ 1930-34. 
Nore.—In this table duplications are eliminated, 1.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 


ways is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the corresponding table in the 
1926 and previous Year Books, and also from those of Table 6 in this chapter. 


Group and Product. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

Agricultural Produc fa tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
VVURCSTE? Ce ieee eS IEE Fiera ac eer a 9,889,323 | 9,523,180 | 11,203,710 | 8,900,296 8,454,195 
TT cesta RO al S Ria anat x nora ROEM oe Se 663 , 070 437, 004 387,813 456, 074 435,111 
MB eo Ager 8 iN: no soci «Re oS Bis wince! et 993,749 1,165,758 1,032,709 | 889,008 1,073,495 
ESET LOIIM e's ote atalede heh sie 1g AIO « ede wyaline by a 721,897 613,207 423 , 384 385,460 635, 696 
RAR MR ey. ch Mean Mets» x att) TS NY ws ers 239, 879 148, 748 113, 607 75,900 40,901 
MERE Ao Say he Aaleto ds «0%. ER seen ethers 6 he 109, 444 71,9384 59, 348 42,159 20,814 
MRD EMO yee. Mute. 5.1.2 fee iam. + te Ss 95,842 90,974 73,300 59,368 46, 022 
1h eee Oe ee Centar coc) eee ee 1,822,770 1,724, 298 1,607, 160 1,554,312 1,481, 241 
OGhesemilled products. .:.-.-.06e-* .-5 1,725,598 1,590,965 1,487,706 1j327,000 1,460, 786 
Mey PAINGL SLL Where centers 2 cig o's oe pre-e ack sveraliea 579, 286 415,349 320,040 250,961 495,307 
SEE PA SS ge by = Sr OR AG Ie Poe ae 133 , 167 102,568 92,271 109,925 124,504 
AGB OSIRCSH) eer eeited-.+ 4 fae euchee aa eaes a 349,816 263, 644 268, 085 321,001 322,730 
Oihemtrurt (fresh) sy. pais bam «Ge ess 470,303 448 , 683 372, 228 310,424 365, 286 
ACRE A BYES IES. 2 Re eI ee pe eee 753, 080 594, 342 428, 098 412,784 504, 210 
Other fresh vegetables.............:...+5 323, 726 274,190 247,143 232,277 261, 652 
Other agricultural products...........--- 792,984 721,641 781,112 831,101 907,976 


Totals, Agricultural Products... .| 19,663,934 | 18,186,515 18,901,021 | 16,158,883 | 16,629,926 
eR oe sce St ST hic i a a aE eS a AE 
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12.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1930-34—concluded. 
Group and Product. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Animal Products. 
EVOESES. 240 a ink ee oy Pes SO ee 91,729 68 , 323 45,081 41,341 63,382 
Cattleandicalry esn.vs,.c tec oe ee 466,936 457,808 378,472 408, 879 475,712 
SSHEGI re kre ae ee en 72,698 67,746 58,705 56, 725 52,619 
HOES esse sh dante neha coc. ad aoe eee 233,993 240, 651 252,791 249, 457 230,313 
Dréssed’ meats (fresh)! 22.4. cone eee 499,408 487,295 424 568 457,986 525,446 
Dressed meats (cured or salted)......... 176, 205 131,325 133, 863 167,105 188,326 
Other packing-house products............ 210, 210 216,071 218,702 213, 420 204,647 
Roultry 2 hor es che yee oes ee 89, 522 100, 160 106, 486 118,960 107,673 
I YF OARS Oe Ae Soin oO ee ee Se 5s TD ~ 155,442 157,909 131,415 130, 423 128,168 
a and ‘Cheese s.5:4 wc ae Meee 241, 064 229 , 526 224,573 226,526 220,155 
FOS Bee SRD. A A re ee 52,518 54,396 37, 267 50, 086 38,985 
Hides and leather. 2 3.0 a +.0 2d eee ee 134,014 114, 241 94,811 121,425 119,110 
Other /animal’products.ee1-2 0s eee. 96,377 102,480 (PAS 76, 693 91,167 
Totals, Animal Products......... 2,520,116 | 2,427,931 | 2,180,459 | 2,319,026 2,445, 703 
Mineral Products. 
Anthracite (coallat cc: teeens ss ca eae 4,574,824 | 3,167,754 | 2,544,545 | 2,302,021 2,786,704 
Bituninous'coalt ert nee eee eee 12,153,738 | 9,962,001 | 8,189,583 | 7,926,628 9,585,322 
Edgnite COO. ood. cde eelumngeddie omeee 2,833,973 | 2,155,799 | 2,607,094 | 2,348,738 2,467,519 
WOK Rh gscctteedstee es taken Miles. Ree eee 1,447,005 | 1,189,739 | 1,043,237] 1,125,900 1,328,019 
TPOMORE web. Ree AE Oe ee 421,546 45,229 8,367 7,668 12,052 
Other ores and concentrates.............. 3,659,231 | 1,297,619 643,911 941,277 2,021,525 
Basetbullionandunattess sass... aie. 189, 437 125,674 346, 331 461,950 709, 803 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)... ...-| 7¢,692,562 | 5,256,641 | 2,185,103 | 1,178,304 1,840,191 
Slate, dimension or block stone.......... 350, 159 261,304 175,951 79, 657 84,449 
Crude petroletina =): t-te soca. kee eee: 878, 738 546, 267 373, 832 394, 021 463,488 
AS pial pirates cree ee een ea mere 281,450 258, 640 1s Bis 89,308 126, 693 
GE, «ak POOR OEE «rete PSE. | MRR OE 264,337 264,372 259,378 257,413 289, 290 
Other mineral products.................. 947,511 | 1,092,404] 1,010,505 | 1,269,154 1,945, 133 
Totals, Mineral Products.........| 35,694,511 | 25,623,443 | 19,503,194 | 18,382,039 | 23,660,188 
Forest Products. 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood............. 3,254,653 | 2,099,229 | 1,978,383 | 2,134,111 | 2,517,853 
NOS 7.0 pica ue hee eh garioewte lA sc eS ee 118,326 85,367 45,353 32,830 3, 043 
Pulpwodd. ccs core aes ee tee eee 3,941,747 | 2,098,824 | 1,300,749 | 1,395,709 2,023 ,577 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading....} 4,507,359 | 3,276,337 | 2,119,762 | 2,395,982 2, 866, 283 
Other forest products...) oe 557,232 361,730 276,303 306, 3252 440,364 
Totals, Forest Products.......... 12,379,317 | 7,921,487 | 5,720,550 | 6,264,957 7,891,120 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous. ape ee 
Refined petroleum and its products...... 2,811,336 | 2,384,377 | 2,083,071 1,813, 468 1,975, 621 
SUSAT Ee; FRESE AN EC ee Ee ae 411,917 282,276 275, 074 280,986 306, 764 
Tron—pieiand: bloom, “oo..no.0's ok bes naees 317,734 203.995 84, 127 96,470 178, 652 
Rails and fastenings ee ONS Sey taeda 178,781 136, 827 46,512 19,788 78, 268 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and 
iron pipes Yee ee ee, She ee ee 1,549,071 | 1,001,321 482,688 420, 167 703, 674 
Castings, machinery and boilers......... 531,145 307, 645 155,848 145,400 162, 083 
Cements src cas tot 289 soo een sa eee 1,350,308 | 1,197,785 507, 006 350,577 485,313 
Brick and artificial stone................ 649,565 390, 714 155, 899 118, 758 195,755 
Lime GME PIMSbGr Mek sock st eae eles: 301,007 296,498 191,912 182, 285 193,794 
Sewer pipe and drain tile... 1... nce: ' 88,016 79, 553 35,413 19, 666 19,750 
Agricultural implements and _ vehicles 
other than autos; a cote e 318,019 139, 658 57,483 64,071 104, 484 
Automobiles and auto-trucks............ 1, 6€6, 866 Vath? 54 774, 383 935, 248 1427508 
Bousshold gods 7... s.seete aoe 17912 55, 034 45,690 52,427 68, 660 
Bupnttnre. a op wee tee th ce eee ee 86,904 64,779 41,742 42,173 40,672 
Iniquor’and' beverages. <. 4.) en 277,901 192,102 137,339 141,829 236, 608 
Fertilizers, all kinds........... eee acer 607, 408 469, 244 409, 010 425,050 525,347 
Paper, printed matter, books): .2.......0- 2,586,915 | 2,292,384 | 2,003,214 1,983,141 2,486, 887 
ood-pulp bd chsl cxsuanetion weiedninh iotedetoreracana aati 1,018, 626 786,949 580, 720 750, 886 802,486 
Tish Gres, cCured*7ete)).74, Scie Coton 96,448 76, 833 66,906 70,314 67,501 
CAURCG TOR Le, oa te eee 8,403 §, 672 1 1 
Canned goods (all canned food products 
Gtherthanmest)acs ce eee 383, 499 307,976 341,378 363, 606 396,081 - 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous...| 6,868,181 | 5,283,772 | 3,770,280 3,950, 099 4,723,238 
Merchan dises sant aie eee een os ae 3,709, 827 2,897,410 2,256, 563 2,012,711 2,230,379 
Totals, Manufactures and Misc... ...| 25,936,139 | 19,970,318 | 14,502,258 | 14,239,120 17,4099, 568 
Grand Totals.................. 96,194,017 | 74,129,694 | 60,807,482 | 57,364,025 | 68,036,505 


Sone ee a EE ee ee ees ek Ven ee 
1 Included with dressed meats in 1932, 1933 and 1934, 2 Revised since the publication of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 
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Government Aid to Private Railways.—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization, roads, 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was neces- 
sary for Dominion, Provincial and even municipal governments to extend some 
form of assistance. In our earlier history, when the governments had plenty of 
Crown land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the 
form of land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest 
in opening up the country, though they sometimes led to the railways holding 
large tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had 
been homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 13 
shows the areas of the land granted as subsidies and for right of way, station grounds 
and townsite purposes to steam railway companies by the Dominion and Provincial. 
Governments, with the names of the companies in the case of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway, as shown an- 
alytically in Table 14. Table 15 records the details of the most recent type of 
assistance given to private railways, viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of 
‘the interest thereupon. These guarantees enabled the railways receiving them to 
borrow money at rates of interest considerably lower than would otherwise have 
had to be paid. 


13.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincia 
Governments up to Dec. 31, 1934. 


Ne ————————————— 


Grants for 
Right of Way, 
Bonus Station 
Grants. Grounds and Total. 
Townsite 
Purposes. 


Item. 


acres. acres. acres. 


GRANTED BY— 


TOIT UNTO TI eee aio ore ees «Be tie cle selste se elererecele es srete rein ierensiois 31,783, 654-88 97, 987-60 | 31,881, 642-48 
Pheri GeOhiaci oars o5 Deed atin as Ee Sow wetie nyeme alae oe 160, 000-00 - 160, 000-00 
Mew rimswick---.2) ave eres sve ceed besa te tonae she ee ees 1,788,392-00 - | 1,788,392-00 
CAB WOCTE aie Finn ne kaise Pokies aietes oe ceils Sele diaieie’s 2,085, 710-00 — | 2,085,710-00 
(ELE oor 6 eee oat = Meme? CoREEIS MCRAE AIC REN ic SR Gay Sar OSCICA a ip Ra 3, 241, 207-01 - | 3,241,207-01 
MM Anito lee cok sek clea Oe «ails Bh eee wet yepeye des Se = 230-02 230-02 
Ure GINA Sse oie ele ain o Be wcnttens Figs os en ABs ++ 2 the = 5,919-99 5, 919-99 
MN ie ee ean hie 5 Ke Heese A ERAS TESS * SLE - 480-78 480-78 
MATITIS Hy OOMUTADIA foc) <iere re s.21s'n1s, a4 9 ono aint vis ernpsimes BRrecsies 8, 2383, 410-00 9,086-17 | 8,242,496-17? | 
Totals : Peep fake Rite ottidia s-azahe stave simncnde cube @\ i+.» ops 47,292,373-89 113, 704-56 | 47,406, 078-45 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 668. 
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13.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments up to Dee. 31, 1934—concluded. 


Grants for 
= ig of Way, 
Item. onus tation 
Grants.3 Grounds and |: Total. 
Townsite 
Purposes.4 
CRANTED ToL acres. ~' acres. acres. 
Canadian National Lines— 

CanadiantNational ce. Meek eno ts eee Een are - 3,555-08 3,555-08 
Canadian’ North: Westerns ie: iad. er ue usenet - 1,450-12 1,450-12 
Canadian Northern (main line and branches).........:..| 3,422,528-00 13, 207-34 3,435, 735-34 
Canadian NortherneAlbertat ee aoe cet ee ee ~ 1,582-14 1,582-14 
Canadian Northern Vani to pace: iene oni eee - 73-16 73-16 
Canadian Northern eaciicaec se) een eee - 5, 327-43 5, 327-43 
Canadian Northern Saskatchewan....................5. - 30-36 30-36 
Grand Trunk Pacitic(anainline ise nee eee eee - 12,996-88 12, 996-88 
Grand; Pronk? Pdeifie braneliess<...4 dw & tae cactus, ~ 1,942-57 1,942-57 
Manitoba. NOEPREIN: <n cts tee co, eis ee eae ae ~ 2,384-84 2,384-84 
Manitobaand south astern. ean ee nn 680, 320-00 ~ 680, 320-00 
Nationalairanscontinentale <a) aa eee enn ne - 12-12 12-12 


Qu’ Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and ‘ 
LOA DORE NCO. .dn a sc. esate. 7d eRe eer ee 1,625, 344-00 1,900-03 | 1,627, 244-03 


Canadian Pacific Lines— 


A bet tal Centr élecmdelsdcle oie it-& seus gots hol in ae ee - 87-10 87-10 
Alberta Railway and Trrigation.Co...... 450 eee 1,101,712-00 1,997-64 | 1,103,709-64 
Calearyrand tidmonton.444 «i. chien cae eer ce 1,820, 685-08 2,567-97 1,823, 253-05 
Canddian Pacihe (main line)... ..5 «coc. oe 18, 206, 985-80 33,656-42 | 18,240, 642-22 
Canadianieaciae branches seeten ein See ee 1,609, 024-00 15, 426-86 1, 624,450-86 
Cohimbiaiand, Weésterneniiss<och apse eee Oe A - 1-60 1-60 
Great) Nortly West Central iii, S24, ieee ee 320, 000-00 5-80 320, 005-80 
Kasloand Slocanyy. |. 0s \= o pevh: deg Ue ee oe - 1-67 1-67 
Kettle Valley. ey ee ee. oe ea ethos - 2, 282-27 2, 282-27 
Kootenay Central 55.71 deus Pan ok ean ee ee - 286-79 286-79 
Lacombe and North Westerii:.. 0... cmeevecsvevucinae: ; - 230-19 230-19 
Manitoba North Western ts, ca...2. cs Ro SEL 1,501,376-00 1,346-84 1,502, 722-84 
Manitoba South Western Colonization................... 1,396, 800-00 296-56 1,397, 096-56 
NalkyapdandiSlocuna i tainas. cvkt.“et. wesertion M0 - 18-38 18-38 
Nicola, Kamloops and Similkameen.................... - 202-88 202-88 
paskatchewan and Western?-".)).27..440 fee es 98, 880-00 17-42 98, 897-42 
Shassrap and: Okanagan ec Geen on c= ce ee ee a - 241-95 241-95 
Crow's Neat Sduthernte sie: Baek oes), Ae we - 1-55 55 
Greater Winnipes Water District... .. ..dc5 «<1 desdbnlee esos un - 2,351-94 2,351-94 
Manitoba Rly. Co. (Nor. Pac. and Man. Rly.).............. - 38 38 
Northern Alberta Railways— 
Alberta and Great Waterways siete | ssc sass ccs 2e5y ors - 2,541-99 '  2,541-99 
Central Canned meee Pees eee bce eee - 708-27 708 - 27 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia— 
Main ling. =. Riek ous atin eee ee ee ee - 2, 896-06 2, 896-06 
Grandé Prairie: branch«! o-7<<s--< se en eee - 327-57 327-57 
Northern Alibentanttasiw. 6 :.<c ceo hoc ee a ae - 279-41 279-41 
Pacihe Great, Hasternraduseds dees, aeet po eee - 1,324-37 1,324-37 
Vancouver Power Cow... fod 2st oe ee ee - 10-02 10-02 
Vancouver, Victoria and Eastern Railway and Navigation 
Gore A Bb SRP SS Ly 1, SRS BASE BE Oar Be tee Ng - 71-90 71-90 
Winnipee River cin wetter... 2 cho edoe che aot be eae we - 54-69 54-69 
LOCALS i fond ok bi peed ta en ae 31,783,654-88 113, 704-56 | 31,897,359-44 
1 Not including convertible land grants made by the Government of Quebec. 2 Includes 4,065,076 
acres repurchased from B.C. Southern, and Columbia and Western Railways. 3 Grants by Dominion 
Government only. * Made by Dominion Government and by provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 


Alberta and British Columbia. 


14.— Analysis of the Total Financial Aid Given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1934 


= 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
$ $ 
Casiraubaidiess.. 2 .2e et ee 119,895,759 || Cash subsidies....................... 33,385,615 
Ey teak BN Cie aes See TL ee 15, 142,633 |-—_—— 
By Municipalities. 

Paid to Quebec Government........ 5,160, 053 
Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R.. 37,791,435 I Cash subsidies. .., «chet de. becconas as 13, 268, 691 

Total Aid by Dominion....... 177,989,880 Grand Total is... ic.05.<0%000. 224, 644, 186 
ewe ae Ee BOS | as Soe SNE SUL? VL | ae 
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15.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1934. 


Government. Perna : 
$ 

ge 08 SAAB BS aM CIE Seer es ges a a A 917,000 
nea ee Ae ae ec en nicheem Sen inf x zpeaiir An kn bolo ng Bie nh verre nF Rn Parise nees 7,859,998 
Rg ee RL cay deer Me oak eee Rete sim ae IOs Ribas neinee Uns nies oe nee 3,000, 000 
MMe are inte ace ve ete rh a Ca oe Sais was ee wna Bie oem ep wale 6 aH Faia be 4 ohy sw wiv w vine Hi eas 17,904, 062 
1.1) 5 7X Sl eggs Con eem eae aay ee cieeee ere eee: pepe ereeneraree ere 18,394, 428 
re ead ee tek hs - Snes MEST me a aaade » rare LHD eee sh he kta ews thao rego Kee ates 45,186,001 
Total Guaranteed by Provincial Governments..............-..502 eee sees 93,261,489 

TBoniHIO CO VOENINDEU. ooo cn ds Seca ans c Renee Ri bew ane meee ne ET Kas ee sen OMe e ue wee ete aes 795,698,977) 
rand Cota ee ee te oe re ee ene cuted seoa neha: pls 888, 960, 466 


ee ee 

1 Does not include $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, now part of the Canadian National system, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by 
the Dominion Government, nor Government-guaranteed bonds held by the Government itself, but it does 
include $48,000,000 advanced to the Canadian Pacific Railway by the banks and guaranteed by the Domin- 
ion Government. This latter sum is not included in the guarantees shown in Tables 24 and 25, Chapter 
X XI of this volume. 

Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1920 to 
1934 in Table 16, and in detailed analysis for 1932 to 1934 in Table 17. All injuries 
to passengers are included, no matter how slight, but for employees only injuries 
which keep the employee from his work for three days during the ten days following 
the accident are recorded. 

Accidents at highway crossings showed a reduction in both fatalities and in- 
juries. The number of persons killed was 74, which was the lowest since 1923. 
The number of persons injured, 227, was also the least since 1921. Motorists ac- 
counted for the majority of these accidents. During the year 63 motorists were 
killed, 52 of them at unprotected crossings and 11 at protected crossings (2 at 
crossings protected by watchmen and 9 at crossings protected by electric bells). 
Two pedestrians were killed at crossings protected by gates and 3 pedestrians and 
6 motorists were injured. In many cases motorists crash into lowered gates, break- 
ing the gates and sometimes injuring themselves. Although these accidents are 
recorded as train accidents the motorist and pedestrian are not always blameless. 

In railway accidents not resulting from the movement of trains, cars, or loco- 
motives, which occur in shops, handling material, etc., 20 persons were killed, 14 of 
them being employees, and 4,094 were injured. The majority of these were track- 
men handling rails, ties, etc. — 
16.—Numbers of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Steam 


Railways, calendar years 1920-34. 
Norr.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1919, see Canada Year Books, 1910, p. 378, and 1822-23, p. 635. 


“: Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 
ear. Se es SS SSS SSeS 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed. | Injured. Killed. |Injured. 
POPE Ps Scho, Nee Ehte chine cakenrew a es 29 481 167 7,719 197 480 393 8, 680 
[Da ee ESS oa aoe 5 259 156 6,583 193 394 354 {,206 
VUE pe 2 AS SSE a a on Orel er dene eS ap 369 122 8,361 208 517 341 9, 247 
(TAS tes En ase Mri See ae OR 15 437 167 | 9,382 165 539 347 10,358 
12 | cone dye Menon ay A hein yh tas INE WA 19 432 127 8, 862 216 514 362 9,808 
[ie ”* Sa ing SETENS ok Sm ee SP, SOR 9 CS 5 401 105 8, 256 199 642 309 9,299 
LENO. See © ER eae eS ea ire 20 446 127 | 10,622 312 638 459 11,706 
1M 7/ Be, oat Sal Se As Seer eet ae 14 569 1315) 11057 256 695 401 12-021 
OER Spe eae er ren Aire mre InN 15 389 140 | 12,626 352 790 507 13,805 
VOGAL. 23 Mahe ok POR: A See Ae Se 20 551 118 | 12,483 293 809 431 13, 843 
DED eR sree ere. ifn a a arte! a one a6 aio Siang © 15 548 103 9,678 345 837 463 11, 063 
ISRER Toe Rey Sere ay: CWA eg ta y7o cies 3 399 55 5,966 202 830 260 7,195 
ME A BE oro tor stesie se Soa ft isl gate, on. ncetal #%e i 342 Tis 4,631 242 598 326 5,571 
ND pee OR ese otc asc ewe as 8 319 53 | 4,409 219 645 280 Brove 


1934 16 432 571 5,179 242 589 315 6, 200 
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17.—Numbers of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways in the calendar 
years 1932-34. 


(A) IN AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT oF TRAINS, LocoMOTIVES OR CARS. 


1932, 1933. 1934. 


Item. a 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. |} Killed. | Injured. 


Description of Persons— 
IPASSENG CLS i ws sceiais Senseo Poy: 
HmplOveesicnm kc eat ke crt eect ek ee 
“PRESPASSeLS ol te bac ae woutc dao aor a aa 
INOon-tPOSDASSORS a iA. Want ateeeuey arr 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 


Description of Accident (Employees and 
Passengers only)— 

Coupling and uncoupling.............. 

Collisions 7.44 ee see Beni See 


‘Parting Of trains eee ee eee 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 
Falling from trains or cars.........-.. 
Getting onioriof trains seat sone. 
Struck py Grains nese ee .cccctp seas 
Overhead obstruction................. 
OTHErCaAUusEsiaeereis te nd dante. 


(B) In AccIpENTS OTHER THAN THOSE RESULTING FROM MovVEMENT OF TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS. 
bear hee ae Fh OR IS sa eS re he es 


1932. 1933. 1934. 
Description of Persons. 


Killed. | Injured. |} Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. 


BUaON MODY Soc ea ea 2 432 2 420 1 486 
SHopmenrn ots te ee ee 1 1,258 2 bass 4 1,291 
ibrainmen and-trackmen). )<./.6s4ece<c 2 16 1,692 16 1, 642 5 2,016 
Otheremplovess’= cee ce 1 292 1 147 4 267 
IRASSONETS 4. Ah ae ane ete ee Ree eee - 3 - eis - 15 
LOTAiYs) es eget at IAA cow mtnaus Ci Oe RCE 2 39 8 85 6 19 

Totals fete ea ne tt aie oe 22 3, 716 20 35522 20 4,094 


Section 3.—Origin and Growth of Government-Owned | 
Railways. 

Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have since their construction been owned and oper- 
ated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental Railway from Moncton, 
N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. for a period 
of 50 years. However, as a result of the conditions arising from the Great War, - 
the company was unable to take over the operation of the road when completed 
in 1915. The Government itself undertook its operation and was also obliged 
to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which was 
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isolated from the main line. A number of eastern branch lines have been acquired 
in recent years. The Hudson Bay Railway, which had 332-5 miles of steel rail at 
the end of 1920, was declared to be comprised in the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways, and until 1926 was operated to a limited extent by the Board of Directors 
of the Canadian National Railways. In that year, as a result of the decision to 
complete the road, it was returned to the Department of Railways and Canals until 
completed. The eastern terminus was transferred from Nelson to Churchill, 
and the line rehabilitated and extended through to Churchill. Construction of 
wharves and a grain elevator was completed in time to allow two cargoes of wheat 
to be shipped to Europe in September, 1931. To March 31, 1935, the total cost 
of this railway was $32,397,403 and of terminal work at Churchill $13,025,837, 
exclusive of the expenditures of $6,240,201 on the terminal at Nelson, some of which 
was salvaged.* . 

Table 18, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
shows Dominion Government investments in the Canadian Government Railways 
and other lines to Mar. 31, 1935. 


-*These figures of total cost include deficits from operations during construction. 


18.—Government Investments in Railways to Mar. 31, 1935. 
(From the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals.) 


Expenditure, Total 


Account. B jgoal Lent Expenditure. 


Canadian Government Railway (CmISCellaneOus)) fic wicc cc cle cis. neseueren see 6 oe 
Gale keg baits hn ee Se ey 8 AS MASA} Abert eo Beier ie Okt SCirar ec 
MPR RIOISISISDONSONe ci ote - cic -)e.-'s wre ss alesis oe slate aac eieterciere sare G)siselelaie' o> 0: 


$ $ 
Canadian Government Railways. 
A. Roaps ENtTRUSTED TO CANADIAN NaTIONAL RAILways— 

Intercolonial Railway System— 
SANA AME AGLOLI CECA WON iow core cic eik ovis ole Diesels sietnyersieeleles id oieinas)sip Sein /atacs> - 819, 000 
KGa PfOr Oe Peat WAY. 5c ecw ced co cnn ss twa mamin tqaainee esac ualsceans 36 - 3, 860, 679 
Drimimond County: MaAILWAY +... dele se Ae. eiieelephe ele love + oases + = 1,464, 000 
HDASEORE SI XPOUGION) ERAN Wet. ntsc a este coe oaks tsa eoae aie. cte i nfcls a stayalssnlayelis asi Ss - 1,324, 043 
Montreal and European Railway........-c0cccse ee eee cece serene ee - 333, 943 
Oxford and New Glasgow Railway. .....2 02.0.0. dees sme eerie ces * - 1,949, 063 
PUEORCO Lamia le LUA LW Ey och eeh seis aeiis «aise iss Sialic acre asia a ecatr oot te - 122, 635, 897 
Totals, Intercolonial Railway System. ............eceseeeeeeeeeees - 132,386, 625 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Railway...................-- - 925, 267 
Prince Mdward Wslang EVAL WYSE « 520 ni cil aancaterdels oe -pidepicieelests «Street: Cr. 8,665 16,533,545 
dntermmational Railway, of New Brimswick. ..< 606... cc cs cnscrenee-veesne = 2,963 , 022 
DMapioual LranscontdnOntal all WAY sicss a. Sele voce tee elcals Sees awetee wees Cre) 79T;.128 168, 467,872 
MEH EtOI and DUCCONCIGRERE ILA i niece mots Ve cranes a hes vysiy @sfe seals ates 70, 000 363, 067 
ISTE ANG A LOGMOMRAMNURY 0 a. cred is rere ghaes cco wine noes se Heisei dies + - 437, 648 
SH NLartin altar waven ae Nee . Aere tel EEL Te hes altreahe aw «leew .eyehlatetes oe - 302, 046 
Rereanioeani TL VC) OC hep ELIMI: nf ites Ssdias shes Sinfarh ow Sie who ee ergo om els so - 135, 029 
aA K ANG MOArletOn EAM AM ci ce ha Soe tee cecal ss Slee es Sa Ture a ss ws Oe eis - 59,749 
Quebec and Saguenay Railway........0...--..csecsee ce eceeeeeeeeesereces - 1, (72,911 
Sarariier and WGilt OuOrerrvel WAY, ctor ws nee i esc sold s ss ele sole wee see - TAN OU 
PO TErS AU CCAM MCHEUAIL WAY 5 cae cerita oe crenata sina own G0.0 «© s)mmye ois - 360, 008 
Gane Breton allway tixtension:../2 0) Pre eee re Fee ts - 107, 647 
Canadian Government Railways (rolling-stock)................22000ee ee: - 35,900, 095 


21,706, 664 
148 


Motais. tosds Pintrushed tO CIN Mencia: cosine dee cies veces aes ope cis Cr, 729), 793 389, 133,455 
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18.—Government Investments in Railways to Mar. 31, 1935—concluded. 


Expenditure 
P ‘ Total 
Account. Fiscal Year Pxpenditure. 
1935. 
$ $ 
Canadian Government Railways—concluded. 
B. Roaps Not EnrRustTED To CANADIAN NATIONAL RaAways— 
Hudson Baya wavered ek ‘neipeaier say cbt OSE A aesirte aie Bao e iacal 306, 826 32,397,403 
Hudson Bay Kallway— Nelson Nerminals. © .se. 100. enone. eee aca - 6, 240, 201 
Hudson Bay.Railway—Churchill. Terminals cnn bene os. ee aoe 125, 202 13, 025, 837 
Rotals)tRoads Not EntrustedstoiG. Nok mere nade trae eee eae 432,028 51, 663,441 
Totals, Canadian Government Railways........................ Cr. 297,765 440,796,896 
Other Railways and Miscellaneous. 
Annapolis and Digby Railway................ oR alae Ge - 660, 683 
Central Canada Railway Jo: AER Ae Re aD. I Pe Sees ss _ 175, 000 
INortiny Rail yaya cette 8 ca oregon sed accep eee ee ai ES ee IE Sees - 250, 000 
Governor’General's cars. hs. Aieepe ee, Oba s SEk RO err Lh Peart - 71,539 
Yukon Works, Stikine-Teslin Railway (part of item under Schedule ‘‘H”’ 
of.Publie Accounts) gon acces ode tent ee ee ee eee - 283 ,324 
Canadiah Pacifie: Railway inupcmeaiies Ge on sess soe Sh os es Re - 62,791,435 
Grand Trunk Railway—Debenture Account..........-.-scecceccceeeveccees - 15, 142, 633 
Grand TrunkpRailway—Interest.Accounte .. (ieee ee eee ee ee = 10,457,458 
Grand rank Railway—special Account. a. same as eee eee - 7,302 
Graid Trunk Railway—Preferente Stock. liebe coe ee ee - 121,740 
Canadian Northern Railway—Purchase of Capital Stock.................4. - 10,000, 000 
Loans to Railways— 
Canadians Northen aillwavieudt. eee cnce scene eee ee ee - 255,408, 804 
Grand rink: Rat Wayeienacer occ peo nn ee ee ere - 118,582,182 
Grand Crunk Pachire vail way seem eee ree eee ee eee eer 116, 006, 599 
Canadian National iailwave jo 8c) veo ee ne Aa daeerate, Saleen eee 9,747,974 125, 657, 283 
Loans to, Ratlways— Purchase of equipments.cs.. 4. eee ede eet: = 56,926, 001 
Totals, Other Railways and Miscellaneous.................. 9,747,974 772,541, 983 


Grand Totals, Capital Expenditure......................... 9,450,209 | 1,213,338, 879 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System.* 
—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired 
the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566-5. 
The insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired 
under c. 13 of the Statutes of the second session of 1919, providing for arbitration of 
the considerations to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed 
of, steps were taken to consolidate the various railways under government operation 
and control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the Canadian Northern 
Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to which the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The 
unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was provided for 
by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which also brought into effect the Act to 
incorporate the Canadian National Railway Co. and respecting Canadian National 
Railways (c. 13, 1919). 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
system’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1934, including lines in the United States but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway (which 


*For further details of the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways), 
was 23,734-82. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25, controlled but separately operated, the total 
steam mileage was 23,744-58. Including 121-11 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total was 23,865 -69. — 

The Maritime Freight Rates Act. (17 Geo. V, c. 44), effective July 1, 1927, 
ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond 
Junction, Quebec, be kept separate from those of the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. These lines were designated the ‘‘Eastern Lines” of the Canadian 
National Railways. The Act ordered that specified freight rates on the Eastern 
Lines be reduced by 20 p.c. Other railways were allowed to make similar reductions 
in their freight rates in that territory and to bill on the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada for the difference in freight receipts due to such reductions. The 
Government contributions to the deficits of the Eastern Lines are shown in Table 22. 
The differences between the reduced rates and the normal rates are treated as rev- 
enues by the Canadian National Railways and paid by the Dominion Government. 
The totals paid to privately-owned railways under the Act were $421,655, $828,893, 
$811,149, $861,195, $669,673, $508,233, $611,130 and $751,155, respectively, for 
the years 1927-34. 

For operation, the Canadian National Railways system is divided into five 
divisions: the Atlantic division, including all lines east of Riviere du Loup and 
Monk, Quebec, 3,339 miles; the Central division, west from these stations to Port 
Arthur and Armstrong and south to Portland, Maine, 7,527 miles; the Western 
division, all lines west of Port Arthur and Armstrong including the line to Duluth, 
11,407 miles; the Grand Trunk Western, all lines in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois, 
1,007 miles; and the Central Vermont from Iberville, Quebec, to New London, 
Connecticut, 455 miles. 

The Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., carrying a single track railway and accommodation for motor and 
pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National Railways 
system and is operated as a part of it. 

Table 19 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railways operation for the years 1933 and 1934. 


19.— Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1933 and 1934. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 
Train Mileage— 
Miessen mer Gialmsn nie, Sees tee ale eae ai IST rake oie ised iWhstoy ait 0 kts aletel e. ay 16,052,377 16, 027,908 
PSOE SIE RTOS GBt eye a aes Rte nod te © ree ee IRR Pye SORT oe ere 19, 094, 866 21,466, 660 
Maecenas He ee ete ens Le cthie Sy tie wos ue ewes e a 4,060, 829 4,176,424 
Special tres. -5. ioere ena e ai, vactscch ups Meso taken Sathros ceo tumayen cae aia wis docbulags-nie 20,796 25,461 
Ue NAIR aL ee Oe ee ee aa WAN cette Ree St anata ees, ala th i whidiar esl sitesi Torn c6 Con 1,603,385 1,497,301 
PD GAIS ME APE LLCS 2 cre eae, talsis: ex trniervei ataasie nia Me lace +a string 40,832,253 43,193, 754 
Car Mileage— —. |] —_—_ 
Passenger— ; : 
Coaches, parlour, slecping and-GiMing CATS. 0.05... .6c% co vee ese e oe ne asm 83,455, 743 85,990, 655 
Bare are wiallaexpressy Ctra s ihe ce hole sntgieds Maine's sere. louse phic nls as Bicaw ties 45,732,115 47,450,926 
Totals, Passenger Train Car Miles?......................-.4. 129,187,858 133, 441,581 
Freight— |] 
PPA te GTI -CATAIINITOS. |, ctl. Cevdlcastow Ete s cttierareistetdie @is chlssaje'a sis sg, asele ausieree 525,249,472 598, 030, 613 
TIE POPE RI LU-CAT TIATLOS| 15) 50> ore'sin'ettiotols seetelonevorcns¥eialelotels was'oie'e' sf sMelore.a) ere 5.0 a 268, 166, 292 297,329, 663 
CEE RCE EMISE 22 = 4 Sian 2 Ree ORIN Se oer icc nM BO neo Oe Rem PaO o emanme 21,068, 157 24, 021, 669 
Totals, Freight Train Car Miles?.................... es eeeeeee 814, 483, 921 919,381, 945 
1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 
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19.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1933 and 1934'—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 


Passenger Traffic— 
IPASSENSerS CALLICG (CAlNinNo revenue) naa -reccicie aerncern ere eee: 9,434,812 10,079,911 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile..................ce0eeee- 664,977,117 723, 058, 814 
Passenger traimiumilles permile Of TOA. wanes oy ean ee oat ate 744 740 
Arverage passenger journey—IMNee ter. rea Tee ae ee ee ee ee 70-48 71-73 
Average amount received per passenger... ...<c.0<c..ccseeescscerceses $ 1-5933 1-6202 
Average amount received per passenger mile... .. 0.0... ..ccseeencscees $ 0-02261 0- 02259 
Average number of passengers per train mile.....4..............0ee ees 35-87 39-29 
Average number of passengers per car mile........... RR Ye ee a 8-42 ‘8-88 
Revenue from passengers per passenger car mile....................00. $ 0- 19024 0- 20056 
Total passenger train earnings per train mile..............c20..scceeces $ 1-50 1-62 
Total passenger revenue per mile of road...............cccevesecccenes $ 1,174-19 1, 255-50 
Freight Traffic— 
Longs olrevenue.ire1o hb Carried se). Ot irae Geir eee ae Le ee eee 31,368, 058 36, 966, 232 
onsiol revenue Inele nt CaLnlecsOne limite see ane eea Tt nen te a 11,550,194,043 |12,949, 545,743 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile.................200eeeeeeee 1,283,211,921 | 1,644,872,915 
Total tons (all classes) treighticarried one mile, o. - cas. . cens oe oes ene 12,833,405,964 |14,594,418, 658 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road................ 484 397 544,722 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road......... 538, 442 614, 196 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile.................. 516-32 520-74 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per train mile.............. 573-92 587-15 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile......... 24-34 24-32 
Averave haulrevenue treieht—milleg sss. es ne eee ee ee eee 368-22 350-31 
Hreight revenue: perloaded-carimiless.. on. mei ee dees ei ee $ 0- 21388 0-21096 
Ereipht revenue permctbaln wlere ewe ance yee earn ee $ 5-04 5-09 
Hreight revenue per miletol roadster ae eee ee $ 4,730-62 5, 326-86 
Sirelehnt EVENS PemROOM. HE Torsten mem ye Pec tee ee eee $ 3-58069 8-41172 
Eretghtreviente persconclil Omer eee eee ee ee ee ee $ 0.00972 0-00974 


1 Excludes electric lines. 


Subsection 1.—Finances of the Canadian National Railways.* 


Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 20 
“Canadian Lines” include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Government 
Railways. The ‘United States Lines” include those lines known as the New 
England line, the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific and 
the Central Vermont from Feb. 1, 1930. The Hudson Bay Railway was returned 
to the Government while under construction, and appropriations, etc., for this 
were not included with the 1926 and later data. 


Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues shown in Table 20 include 
only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits 
are for the entire system, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catha- 
rines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, 
commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 


Up to 1928 there was a marked improvement over the results of the first year 
after consolidation (1923), when the deficit, including profit and loss adjustments, 
was $54,634,323, but the light traffic in 1932 so reduced gross revenues that, with 
increased interest charges, the deficit increased to $101,335,074. It was reduced 
slightly in 1933 to $97,651,957 and in 1934 to $89,662,354. 


The figures of Table 20 are taken from the accounts of the railways as at Dec. 
31, 1934. 


* For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1934, 
see the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, 
and Steam Railway Statistics, 1934, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also the Annual 
Report of the Canadian National Railways. 
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20.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt 
and Deficits of the Canadian National Railways', calendar years 1923-34. 


k3 Railway Railway ee Net Operating Revenues.’ oe sta cia spd 
iad perating Operating Canadian United re deductin 
ay A : & 
Revenues.? Expenses.? Lines. States Lines. Total. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1923S) erewiiress.. 256,961,590 | 235,838,046 12,543, 443 8,580, 101 21,123,544 13,501, 649 
BO OAs eres te hee 239,596,670 | 221,622,049 12,494,459 5,480, 162 17,974, 621 14,772,328 
WOZO, Seen ik 249,411,884 216, 290, 434 24,702,755 8,418, 695 33,121,450 30, 443, 852 
LOD Gre cre Nees 210, 9823223) 223,561,262 | 36,312,349 11, 108, 612 47,420,961 41,586, 242 
aN testa ns arate» 274,879,118 | 233,305, 267 30,959,378 10,614,473 41,573,851 36,325,419 
TORSeE Tee ees 304, 591, 268 249,731,696 42,638,750 12, 220, 822 54, 859,572 44,449 780 
LOAD Aver Nerd ore: 290,496,980 | 248,632,275 30,998, 589 10,866, 116 41,864, 705 32,095, 275 
ISOS ee 250,368,998 | 228,288, 023 16,944, 523 5,136,452 22,080,975 15, 730, 227 
SM ee ache, saan 200,505,162 | 199,312,995 Zoi 1,189,854 1,192,167 ||Dr. 5,282,650 
Le tie Sea 161,103,594 | 155,208, 161 5, 647,334 248, 099 5,895,433 Dr. 4,041,640 
TORS eee cee 2 148,519,742 | 142,812,559 4,128,998 1,578,185 5,707,183 |/Dr. 3,552,286 
GASES as 3.ore ae 164,902,502 | 151,936,079 10,527,798 2,438, 625 12,966, 423 6,305, 050 
: Debit Balances to Cumulative Deficits, 
Seek Panded Profit and Loss including Profit and Loss 
. Account.3 Balances.? 
a 3 Profit and ves ; 
Year. On Including Exeluding : Including | Excluding 
On Dominion Govern- Govern- Loss Debits. Govern- Govern- 
Public Govern- ment ment ment ment 
Debt. ment Loan Loan Loan Loan 
Loans. Interest. Interest. Interest. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1923" 78 35, 041,380 | 30,157,944 | 51,697,675 217,539), 731 2,936,648 | 54,634,323 | 24,476,379 
Ht ge 38,361,704 | 31,271,048 | 54,860,419 23,589,376 |Cr. 385,872 | 109,108,870 47, 679, 883 
1920 bo. ws 40,488, 235 | 31,450,382 | 41,444,765 9,994,383 206,505 | 150,760, 140 57,880,771 
192602 a 39,197,233 4) 32,090,454 | 29,701,445 |Cr. 2,389,009 |Cr. 6,502,004 | 173,959,581 | 48,989,758 
DE Bae as” 40,526,097 | 32,505,234 | 36,705,912 4,200, 678 820,988 | 211,486,481 54,011,424 
T9285. Seen 41,810,880 | 32,507,337 | 29,868,437 |Cr. 2,638,900 3,446,391 | 244,801,309 | 54,818,915 
TQ20 ree 45,503,980 | 32,690,545 | 46,099,250 13,408,705 511,067 | 291,411,626 | 68,738,687 
1930.” ....| 51,316,121 | 32,693,876 | 68,279,770 35,585, 894 5,453,922 | 365,145,318 | 109,778,503 
TO3Is 55,587,145 | 32,643,624 | 98,513,419 60, 869,795 5,762,261 | 464,420,998 | 176,410,559 
198 25ers 56,965,279 | 35,525,540 | 96,532,459 61,006,919 4,802,615 | 565,756,072 | 242,220, 093 
O58 eee 56,465,427 | 36,034,141 | 96,051,854 60, 017, 713 1,600,103 | 663,408,029 | 303,837,909 
193400 ih. 55,811,746 | 35,994,578 | 85,501, 274 49,506, 696 4,161,080 | 753,070,383 | 357,505, 685 


1 Includes Central Vermont Railway from Feb. 1, 1930. 
justed to include commercial telegraph lines to be comparable with 1928-34. 


2 Revenues and expenses 1923-27, ad- 
3 The deficit shown is 


as per the accounts and includes Government interest accounting adjustments of $14,595,102 and appro- 
priation for insurance fund of $9,590, 148, the actual cash deficit for the period being $333,320,435, as shown 
in Table 22. 4 Interest at 4 p.c. on $34,927,098 G.T.P. debenture stock reduced under agreement 
to 2 p.c. 


The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
Table 21 analyses the increase in the debt and interest charges of the system, includ- 
ing both Canadian and United States lines. To define clearly what is included 
under debt due to the Dominion Government in Table 21, the appropriations for 
the Canadian Government Railways have been separated from the loans and ad- 
vances to the remainder of the system. The Canadian Government Railways 
include the Intercolonial, National Transcontinental, Prince Edward Island and 
several other smaller railways in the Eastern Provinces, together with the Quebec 
Bridge. The Hudson Bay Railway was included in the Canadian Government 
Railways until 1926, when it was transferred back to the Department of Railways 
and Canals for completion, and appropriations on its account were deducted. 
These Canadian Government Railways appropriations do not include the operating 
deficits of the Canadian Government Railways for 1919 and subsequent years nor 
the deficits of other portions of the Eastern Lines since July 1, 1927, but include 
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investments for construction, purchase and working capital of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways. As the book value of these properties is included on the assets 
side of the balance sheet, the cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the 
liabilities of the system as an offset. The construction or purchase of these roads 
was financed by the Dominion from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and con- 
sequently no interest on such expenditures is allowed for in the railway accounts. 


In a rather different class are the loans and advances made by the Government 
to the Canadian National Railways or constituent companies on notes, bonds and 
receiver certificates with accrued simple interest ranging from 33 to 6 p.c. In com- 
puting the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers these railway 
loans and advances as “non-active assets” similar to investments in canals, public 
works, etc., and as such does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing 
the net debt. The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued interest 
on these Government advances, all of which remains unpaid. 


The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual, 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
capital stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Government, nor the cost of 
acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian 
Northern system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian 
National system and is, therefore, not included either. 


Table 22 analyses the capital received and expended by the Canadian 
National Railways. In addition to the funds available under long-term debt, as 
shown in Table 21, the railways have frequently had short-term loans. 


21.—Long-Term Debt! of Canadian National Railways (Including Appropriations for 
Canadian Government Railways), Showing Principal Outstanding at ends of 
calendar years 1922-34. 


DUE TO DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 


Appropriations Unpaid Accrued 
Year. for Loans Interest 
Canadian and on Total. 
Government Advances, 2:9 Government 
Railways.2 Loans. 
$ $ $ $ 
ee eae ee Tee ee Areas 404, 272, 0305 115, 607,457 6,947,168 526, 826, 655 
192260 Se SER ee SEARS. Ce Pee 442,062,571 506,945,969 69, 328, 803 1, 018,337,348 
IDEAS Semae On 5 AID cise os ert cee oe 447, 643, 526 571,406, 082 98, 669, 270 1,117, 718, 878 
LQ DE re ae rae close Street 451,712,485 581, 406, 082 130, 157,992 1,163, 276,559 
LODD rel yt Aes erat mie ee den ae. ain 453 , 935, 303 581,406, 082 161, 861,503 1,197, 202, 888 
1926 Geis ier etee 2a) eee 437,412, 033 601,406, 082 193,951,356 1, 232,769,471 
1 CO Ae ORs I Ee PO tee ee oe 436, 416,387 601,406, 0827 226,142,0067| 1,263,964,475 
I ickethe hoe Slee Pade grea <onlh pan A ull oe Re 417,279,953 601, 406, 082 258, 024,308 1,276, 710,343 
1920 seth aed, Pere eh. Jaber an! 417, 150, 141 601,406, 082 290, 088, 439 1,308, 644, 662 
193055 Bet aR eae cee ee aes 403, 443,935 604, 406, 239 322, 155,902 1,330, 006, 076 
ERB SUE Ras coe WANS POE A or Serene eae Sere 405, 209, 240 604, 406, 239 Sosa lomliS 1,368, 788,592 
LOSE eth A teste eee aac nee ees erent 405, 170, 073 653, 604, 794 388, 930,381 1,447,705, 248 
W983 cc shiees 6 Ae Otay th aig ee AF reo A 404,378, 682 661,832,895 424,338, 109 1,490, 549, 686 
[O34 Soot barre stctcareaeet es ee seine eee acl 404, 279,909 672,580, 943 459, 486, 187 1,536,347, 039 
Increases, 1922-34. jas selec ome Cr. 37,782,662 165, 634,974 390, 157,384 518, 009, 696 
Bhis C2 Gas credits dssieers «Sse. Ale. Bota ae Le Se Co ee eee 43,542,7946 
Messintereston.Government loans (unpald)|. s: aisatee eater ce reece cece rae 390, 157,384 
Net: Increase Ine New: Bund’ fr: csets i Sitter ease eed tee meee 171,395,106 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 677. 
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21.—_Long-Term Debt! of Canadian Nationai Railways (Including Appropriations for 
Canadian Government Railways), Showing Principal Outstanding at ends of 
* calendar years 1922-34—concluded. 


DUE TO PUBLIC. 


Guaranteed by— 


Year eS Grand Total. 
Dominion Provincial Unguaranteed. Total 
Government.? | Governments. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

seule hen ack Ee 331,309,904 93,423,985 385, 198, 150 809 , 932, 039 1,336, 758, 694 
TODD RE ote a: 447,872,904 93,574,380 263,055, 860 804,503, 144 1, 822,840,487 
C28 eel Oy sac Ae 470,372,904 93,574,380 Doo DIT ee 823, 099, 056 1,940, 817,934 
cA: Ne a eer a a 558, 872,904 93,574,380 261,465, 799 913,913, 083 2,077,189, 642 
Al a eet Se a 581,372,904 93,574,380 256,382, 019 931,329,303 2,128,532,191 
LOD oe Sie, Cae ae 579,872,891 93,574,380 252, 032,9738 925,480, 2448] 2,158,249,715 
TE Rae a ae ee 2 ae 657, 181,330 93,574,380 230, 626, 027 981,381, 737 2, 24,540,212 
LGR re eee oe 681, 000, 655 93,574,380 203,313,998 977,889, 033 2, 254,599,376 
DOO ees wae es ook. 807,048,434 91,926,527 223,584,532 | 1,122,559, 493 2,431,204, 155 
TOS Oran hee re eek oe: 854,431,995 72, 184, 488 241,949,380 | 1,168,565, 863 2,498, 571,939 
‘NUE AEN 9 me 970, 562, 289 72,184,488 233,710,430 1,276, 457, 207 2,640, 245,799 
WSO R Py ices 588 ak 965,831,382 72, 184, 488 226, 5002207 we L264, b17, 167 2, 712,222,415 
1ORO Ree a a ook aes 962,992,576 72,184,488 220, 125,091 1, 255,302,155 2,745,851, 841 
SE Io ae En 963.906, 119 72,184,488 210, 239,832 | 1,246,330, 439 2,782,677,478 
Increases, 1922-34... 516, 088,215 |Cr. 21,389,892 |Cr. 52,816,028 441,827,295 959, 836,991 
ois Mere EC CLOUILG ST ee ate OG Ou ae Pea LORS Te LS Ren ce be ee eens 43 ,542,7946 
igessinterest. on: Governmentiloans (unpaid) joa s stios ans tine eblale + eS inw cine be iba dels we se isreters 390, 157,384 
Net Grand Total Increase in New Funds................ 0... cece cece cece cc ee eeeee 613,222,4012 


1 See Table 22, for short-term debt. 2 Deficits of Eastern Lines from July 1, 1927, and for entire 
system from Jan. 1, 1932, are paid by the Dominion Government and are not included in this table. See 
Table 22. 3 Includes $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock guaranteed as to interest only, formerly 
Grand Trunk bonds. 4 Amounts outstanding at dates constituent lines were taken over by Canadian 
National, viz.: Canadian Northern, Sept: 30, 1917; Grand Trunk Pacific, Mar. 9, 1919; Grand Trunk, May 
21, 1920; Canadian Government, Mar. 31, 1919 (actual date of transfer Nov. 20, 1918). 5 Includes 
Hudson Bay $14,531,706, eliminated from statement in 1926. 6 Credits for property including Hudson 
Bay Railway, Halifax Harbour property, etc., transferred to other Government departments or bodies. 
7 Government loans to lines other than Canadian Government Railways now comprising Eastern Lines 
ceased to accrue interest after July 1, 1927. These on June 30, 1927, were: capital $2,565,605, deficits 
$8,835,176, total $11,400,781. 8 Central Vermont included in annual report, excluded here. 
9 Temporary loans and inter-line loans eliminated. 


22.—Capital Received and Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 
5 1923-34. 
CAPITAL RECEIVED. 


Dominion Government 


Net Contributions 
Capital Short- for Cash Deficits. 
Year. Received Term —— Total.3 
through Long- Loans. Pastaras : Canadian 
Term Debt. Lines. National. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

BE ro reer Site Sony soe hiss 84, 145, 051 10, 000, 000 - - 88, 264, 088 
Wed eee peat fees viens § 97,893,401 |Dr. 10,000,000 ~ - 64,129,490 
LSS: kia ae 16,473, 828 - ~ - 36,520,416 
PO eat ere aa crete 14, 158, 168 - - - 20, 268, 949 
OMEN are totes ss 325 53,351, 709 ~- PIA baal ahh - 56, 439, 868 
EEE be wes warns Se ap ere rari Dr. 4,888,504 43,500, 000 4,358,314 - 54,308, 199 
VEE eae ie eae a a ae ae 140, 608,313 1,329,600 4,933,854 - 105, 928,1374 
Bap Ore ere hk oe es 48,165, 462 10, 823,942 6,645, 644 - 113,754,8125 
WW ark gee oes foes sera s 105,396,354 |Dr. 20,645, 291 8,712, 762 - 99,862,996 
Leg ie eae 37,219,349 |Dr. 35,008, 251 6, 635, 845 53,422, 6622 64,554, 708 
Sed ai, kan OE ee Dips 986,911 - 6,691,569 52, 263,819 66,545, 622 
1b OE DORA a Ue os ile 1,588,480 ~ 5,818, 076 42,589,825 45,857, 096 
Totals: 4.0... 593,124,700 - 46, 007,203 148,276,306 816,434,381 
COS A Sane Bryer ig FIRS a ac Rae igs SLC ees ow Mes 2g tk RE Mey Ree ag lean a I SP 20,790, 857 
j 837, 225, 238 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 678. 
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22.—Capital Received and Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 
1923-34—-concluded. 


CAPITAL EXPENDED. 


Year. 


Ce 


Investments. 
Railway 
Cash Fixed 
Deficit. Property, 7 
Equipment, Affihated 
Hotels and Companies. 
Separately 
Operated 
Properties. 
$ $ $ 
23, 185, 036 54, 964, 673 1,815,640 
21,931,981 41,814, 467 Aion toe 
9,411,004 18,949, 525 G20, oud 
10,344, 188 24,462,538 1,658, 228 
4,028, 645 46, 096, 935 4,128,619 
7,275,990 44,034, 154 13, 026,571 
21,974,110 88,499,908 |Cr. 6,135,117 
32,962,841 66,560,354 12, 066, 022 
63, 088, 100 34, 287, 067 1,371, 140 
62,364, 176 799,158 950, 736 
60, 678, 582 952,996 2,833,998 
5ILS 16138 sl Crve 11,015,889) || Cr. 326, 107 
333,329, 4356 420, 405, 8867 49,134, 4628 
| ions 


(Gre 


Cash on Hand Dee. 31, 1934 


Total 
Sync hand Expenditures. 
and 
Insurance. 
$ $ 
8, 298, 739 88, 264, 088 
2,090, 113 64, 129,490 
1,888,310 36,520,416 
4,492,371 20,268,949 
2,185, €69 56,439, 868 
4,523,464 54,308, 199 
1,589, 236 105,928,137 
2,165; 595 113, 754,812 
1,116,689 99 , 862,996 
440, 638 64,554, 708 
2,080, 046 66,545, 622 
2,130, 014 52,104,156 
28,829,658 822,681,441 
14,543,797 
837,225,288 


1 This is the net increase in par value as shown in Table 21, less issue expense and discount. Interest on 


Government loans is not included. 


etc. 


$41,175,428. 


Table 2). 


2 Deficit of 1932 not paid until 1933. 
accounting adjustments such as increase or decrease in working capital and other balance sheet accounts, 


4 Includes increase of special deposits $25,415,179. 
6 Hxcludes accounting adjustments and appropriations for insurance funds. 
7 Excludes accounting adjustments amounting to a credit of $30,346,571 including: transfer 


3 Includes certain 


‘Includes decrease of special deposits 
See note 3, 


from Investments in Affiliated Companies to Investment in Road and Equipment of $31,583,630 in 1930 for 
Central Vermont; credit of $43,542,794 per note 6, Table 21; credit of $18,086,865 for retirement of abandoned 
lines, principally duplicated lines "of GTP. and Canadian Northern west of Edmonton, held i in suspense 
until 1930; $3,021,486 for Toronto Suburban Railway, for which a receiver was appointed i in 1931 (line was 
8 See note 7 for transfer 


subsequently dismantled): and other miscellaneous credits and debits. 


to Investment in Road and Equipment. 


The figures given in Table 22 differ from the figures given in the annual reports 


of the railways by reason of certain accounting adjustments. 


It should be noted, 


therefore, that the total cash deficit of $333,320,435 for the period 1923-34 does not 
include $14,595,102 of accounting adjustments and $9,590,148 appropriated for 


investment in the Insurance Fund. 


for the twelve-year period is $357,505,685 as shown in Table 20. 


If these items are included, the total deficit 


Table 23 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, with the debt to 
the Dominion Government shown in the railway’s balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1934. 
The right-hand side of the table shows the adjustments to the statement in Public 
Accounts which make up the difference. 


Table 24 shows the assets of the Canadian National Railways at Dec. 31, 1922, 
and at Dec. 31, 1934, with the increase or decrease for the twelve-year period. 


ASSETS OF THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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23.—Adjustments Accounting for Difference in Railway Obligations as shown by 


Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1935, and b 
Sheet, Dec. 31, 1934. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RAILWAY 
BALANCE SHEET AND PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTS. 


C.N. Railway Balance Sheet, 
Wee 1s 1034 Fae. ee a a 1,536,347, 039 


Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1935— 


Can. Govt. Railways as _ per 
Schedules. ““D” and: “HW. ...... 404, 882,377 

Can. Nat. Railways, as per 
Schedules ‘‘D”’ and ‘'K’’....... 679,411, 869 
Total per Public Accounts..... 1,084, 294,246 
Ditterencer ee fu dhs GS 452, 052, 793 


y Canadian National Railways Balance 


ADJUSTMENTS ACCOUNTING FOR 
DIFFERENCE. 


Canadian Government Railways— $ 
Current differences which will 
adjust automatically............ Cr; 
Canadian National Railways— 
Miscellaneous capital amounts 
WiIGlen Olen cease ene aah hoe f Ce: 
Loans, January to March, 1935, 
on 1935 account, less refund...... Cr! 
Unpaid interest accrued on loans 
not set up in Public Accounts.... 


Total Adjustments to Public 
Accounts. ee 452,052,793 


573,177 
6, 830, 926 
459, 486, 187 


24.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, Dec. 31, 1922 and 1934. 


Account. 


INVESTMENTS— 
Investment in road and equipment................ 
Improvements on-leased railway property......... 
SINS TUN CSE ate een eee heel eee aha ae eres 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold........ 
Miscellaneous physical property........:.......... 
Investments in affiliated companies............... 
Otnerinvespmientas. sectic isle cae Guess Sees ee 


CuRRENT ASSETS— 
(OT ies GR Be hy re ee 
SOCIO CD OSHS es carter aya cement arena se toed ote 


Loans and. bills‘receivable. . 4... $s eeneeens sce ss 


Net balances receivable from agents and conductors 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable................. 
Dominion Government— Balance due on deficit 

CONE DUEION Sha erases: eorcavee ea eee oP eae 
Naterials-and supplies.) csc. co cave oo eee 
Interest and dividends receivable................. 


DesreRRED ASSETS— 
Wor kine sui advances: vn a cmNa cst Gu. ¢ qe ae perc 
isisuranee‘andiother funds iss .0so2 2. ele os eo ke ee 
Ctherideterred:issétes hoks asst me care ea ee 


UnapdJustep Drpits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance... . 
Miseountionieapital-stock .es... hina. see ae bere 
Pyscount.on iimded.debt....5 :> ccqsacct ss ete soot: 
Other anddjusted debits. 2..224 ... Red. SU 


frofais; Wnadsted Mebits..,.50. cen ones 
Grand Totals 2922 eee eae eee 


Increase (++) 
Dec, 31, 1934. or 
Decrease (—). 


Dee. 31, 1922. 


$ $ $ 
1,765,323,644 | 2,127,4380,584 | + 362,106,940 
1,492, 123 3,807,674 | + 2,315,551 
4,629,855 23,860,365 | + 19,230,510 
6,171,808 5, 202,561 == 969, 247 
34,767,914 60,404,738 | + 25,636,824 
24, 253 , 323 31,553,319 | + 7,299,996 
5, 789, 464 863,337 | — 4,926,127 
1,842,428,131 | 2,253,122,578 | -+ 410,694,447 
14,651, 422 7,510,388 | — 7,141,034 
6,139,435 7,083,409 | -+ 893,974 
11,600 = == 11,600 
2,528, 622 875,794 | — 1,652,828 
5,386, 673 3,629,901 | — 1,756,772 
16, 857,420 4,464,467 | — 12,392,953 
= 14,407.510 | + 14,407,510 
41,408,999 25,895, 061 — 15,513,938 
377, 003 734,045 | + 357, 042 
112,269 |. 51,014 | 60,355 
106,775 AOU gti as 911,104 
87,580, 218 65,620,368 | — 21,959,850 
166, 847 205,571 | + 38,724 
352,488 11,627,273 |- + 11,274,785 
11,805,962 7,759,480 | —- 4,046,482 
12,325,297 19,592,324] + 7,267,027 
322,059 200,600 |, — §2,424 
634,960 189,500 |2— 445,460 
1,919, 635 13,891,982 | +. 11,972,297 
12,820,903 4,365,327 | — 8,455,576 
15, 697,557 18,706,394 | + 3,008,837 
1,958,031,203 | 2,357,041,664 | + 399,910,461 
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PART III.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS.* 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. One important means by which this necessity is supplied 
throughout Canada is the electric street railway, generally operated by hydro- 
electric energy. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older systems. An electric system 7 miles in length 
was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. The 
second electric railway in Canada commenced operations in Vancouver, in June, 
1890. This was followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 
1891, and the electrification of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The 
street railways of other eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, 
while in the newer western cities electricity was used from the commencement. 
In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are generally operated by 
private companies under city franchises, while in a considerable number of cities 
in Ontario and the West the street railways are owned and operated by the muni- 
cipalities, a fact indicated in Table 28. 


Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing 
to snow. This, however, has been overcome by the use of sweepers, scrapers and 
ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the most suitable and 
is in general use. During the past few years an increasing number of motor buses 
have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 1934 the number had in- 
creased to 537. 


In addition to street railways in the cities there are several systems serving 
suburban areas and also doing an interurban business, but this latter class of service 
is fast being supplanted by motor bus service. 


Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 show 
that 30 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 miles 
of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of 
$18,727,355. In 1904, 44 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,373 passenger cars, 
42,066,124 car miles run, 181,689,998 passengers and capital of $50,399,188. 


Summary statistics of the operation of electric railways in Canada from 1911 to 
1934 inclusive are given by years in Table 25. It may be noted in this table that the 
carriage of freight reached its maximum in 1928, with 3,888,672 tons, the number of 
fare passengers carried in 1929 reached a record of 833,496,866, while the mileage 
of track has been declining since 1925. In Table 26 statistics of mileage and equip- 
ment are given for the latest four calendar years, and statistics of the capital liability 
of electric railways are furnished for the years 1908-34 in Table 27. Detailed 
figures of the mileage cpcrated, the capital liability, the earnings, operating ex- 
penses, passengers carried, employees and salaries and wages, are given for 1934 
in Table 28, while Table 29 shows by years from 1919 to 1934 the number of pas- 
sengers, employees and others killed and injured on electric railways in Canada. 


* Revised and checked by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
B ms, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on Electric Railways in 
anada. 
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25.—Summary of Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 


1911-19, and calendar years 1919-34. 
Norre.—For figures for 1901-10, see p. 676 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Single 
Track Total 
Year. | Mileage Car 
in Mileage. 
Operation. 

miles. miles 
19TT a ecue 1,223-73] 72,618,806 
TO 2: stew, 1,308-17| 82,070,064 
AO Secrets. 1,356-63} 89,005,216 
LEN: ah See 1,560:82} 98,917,808 
1915 1,590-29} 96,964,829 
191 Ganc.ee 1,673-77| 82,516,612 
1h fy ee 1,743-54| 84,073,046 
LOW Rae eet 1,616-36}| 84,435,3231 
19192 1, 696-52] 106,961, 607 
1919? 1, 686-78} 110, 206,344 
1920. 1, 698-76} 114,481,406 
1921. 1,687-37| 111,576,949 
Ey ple ae 1, 724-60} 116,711, 189 
1 KE ene st 1,736-31| 119,374,416 
1924, 1, 736-77] 119,803,072 
REY ges ae 1,737-52| 119,684, 151 
(PAS eae 1, 684-18] 122,935, 055 
js CA Sorel sate 1,652-15| 131,583,717 
1928. 1, 653-22) 133,689,589 
LO 2G see ack 1, 636-76}- 139, 199, 634 
T9304 eens 1,508-99] 140, 014, 000 
1031S. . 1,386-06} 133,883,489 
TOS 2 a: 1,313-33} 125,885,301 
1033 Meare 1,304-66] 119, 162,796 
1984280: 1, 293-19} 120,035, 625 


Passengers. 


426, 296, 792 
488 , 865, 682 
597, 863,801 
614, 709,819 
552,302,373 
580, 094, 167 
629,441, 997 
487,365,456! 
686, 124, 263 


749,334,380 
804, 711,333 
719,305,441° 
738, 908, 949 
737, 282, 038 
726,497,729 
725,491,101 


748,710, 836 
781,398, 194 
808, 023 ,.615 
833, 496, 866 
792,701, 493 
720,468,361 
642,831, 002 
585,385, 094 
595, 143, 903 


re 
: Gross Operating ss Em- 
Freight. Earnings. | Expenses. ad ployees. 
Receipts. 
tons $ $ p.c No. 

1,228,362) 20,856,952) 12,096,134 59-42 13, 671 
1,435,525] 23,499,250} 14,266,675 60-71 14, 760 
1,957,930] 28,216,111) 17,765,372 62-96 16,351 
1,845,923) 26,691,007; 19,107,818 64-36 16,195 
1,433,602] 26,922,900} 18,131,842 67-385 14,795 
1,936,674| 27,416,285) 18,099,906 66-02 10, 622 
2,333,539] 30,237,664] 20,098,634 66-47 11,696 
2,497,530!| 24,299,890!) 17,535,975! 72-16} 11,646! 
2,474,892) 35,696,532) 26,839,071 75-18 17, 242 
2,374,612) 40,698,586) 31,385,702 77-12 16,940 
2,687,314| 47,047,246) 37, 242,483 79-16 17,341 
2,282,292] 44,536,832] 35,945,316 80-71 17,015 
2,441,212] 49,660,485) 35,986,872 72-47 18, 099 
3,141,992] 50,191,387} 36,171,923 72-07 Li aiO 
2,543,669] 49,439,559) 36,125,213 73-07 17,379 
2,701,823] 49,626,231) 35,426,487 71-39 16,933 
3,489,183] 51,723,199} 36,453,709 70-50 16,961 
3,265,237) 53,506,401] 37,616,568 70-30 18, 090 
3,888,672] 55,632,761] 38,782,719 69-71 18, 697 
3,653,411] 58,268,980} 40,085, 140 68-79 18,801 
2,872,929! 54,719,259) 39,125,515 71-50 18,340 
1,977,441) 49,088,310] 35,367,068 72-05 17,135 
1,509,561) 43,339,381) 31,516,943 72-72 15,961 
1,547,202) 39,383,965) 27,917,265 72-73 14, 883 
1,939,833] 40,048,186] 28,036,754 70:01 14, 544 


I ee ere nee I aI Ea nD SRSA 


2 Years ended June 30, 1911-19; 


1 Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 


calendar years 1919-33. 
four months of 1921 only an 


8’ The Toronto Transpor 


bring it up to the 1920 record. 


tation Commission, which operated for the last 
d did not report, would increase this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly 


26.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways in the calendar years 1931-34. 


ee 


Item. 


Length of first main 


track 


Length of second 
main track.....#. 


Totals, Main Track. 1,958-75 1,873-35]1, 864-23}1, 850-33 


Length of sidings 
and turnouts...... 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. Equipment. 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. No. | No. | No. | No. 
Passenger Cars— 
1,386-06]1,313-33]1,304-66]1, 293-19] Closed.............. 3,579] 3,503] 3,416] 3,438 

LOO, Seton si RN ee 76 38 32 19 
572-69| 560-02] 559-57) 557-14) Combination passen- 
ger and baggage. . 13 13 12 9 
Without electrical 
equipment........ 376 347 313 282 
278-63 Totals, Passenger 


274-93 


274-81 


272-33 


Cars Aa 


a) veces’ « 


4,044) 3,901) 3,773] 3,748 


Totals, Computed wae 
as Single Track. .|2, 237-38|2, 148 - 28/2, 139 - 04/2, 122-66) Baggage, express and 
mad lv CATS ees oeicc ere 25 24 21 22 
Hreighteares .2...<\. a2: 491 295) 298) 276 
Biises eek De anaes 547) 521) ©. 531) © 537 
Snow ploughs......... 65 65 66 66 
Sweepers. uiAve. sue i det: 165 160 159 158 
Miscellaneous......... 330}. 321 326] 344 
Locomotives......... 52 47 4 47 


Totals, Units of 


Equipment...... 5,719] 5,334) 5,219) 5,198 


ee eee eee rar annnsTiarne SEER aNnS EERE 
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27.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 39, 1908-19, and calendar 
years, 1919-34, 


Nore.—The totals here given do not include $139,944 aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


Year. Stocks. See Total. Year. Stocks. gop Total. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TO OS Se pecs 50,295,266] 37,114,619] 87,409,885] 1921......... 91,169,885) 86,017,551] 177,187,436 
L909 See 51,946,483} 39,658,556] 91,604,989] 1922......... 76,949,185} 111,309,789] 188,258,974 
[OTO Nee S: 58,653,826] 43,391,153] 102,044,979) 19293......... 76,674,185} 122,395,685! 199,069,870 
OU ae et ete 62,251,203} 49,281,144] 111,532,347| 1924......... 76,482,085] 137,285,575] 213,767,660 
ID 12 Se eee 70,829,118) 52,012,828] 122,841,946] 1925......... 58, 567,242) 163,201,978] 221,769, 220 
LOLS oer 62,079,767} 79,155,864) 141,235,631] 1926......... 57,779,518] 158,029,602} 215, 808,520 
1914 >See 66,311,098! 81,284,244) 147,595,342) 1927......... 58,873,778] 163,678,939] 222,552,717 
TOLD Roe eee 66,696,675! 83,647,327) 150,344,002] 1928 ........ 50, 653, 071] 170, 649, 165] 221,302, 236 
LOUG A: eee 67,738,275} 87,157,309] 154,895,584) 1929......... 54,453,321) 167,969,494] 222 422 815 
LOO A <-. FE 70,606,520) 90,628,219] 161,234,739] 1930......... 53,048,929] 171,040,610] 224, 089,539 
POLS Ba cocoate 73,864,820) 93,388,273] 167,253,093] 1931......... 45,155,649] 170,662,447] 215,818,096 
LOTOLS . renee. 93,042,368] 78,852,188] 171,894,556] 1932......... 40,101,930} 163,210,624] 203,312,554 
a= = — 1933 R eRe eee 39,851,230] 160, 247,640} 200,098,870 
1010 TO eaeers| Vist Ole tl Ol. Ol, 260, 0eop bis, ULL ede iGod oe 39,851,230) 158,276,141] 198,127,371 
1920 ae ests ee 91,321,955) 79,504,449) 170,826,404 


pe eee eS es Ad EE a eS eR Pa Oe Re 
1 Years ended June 30, 1908-19 and calendar years 1919-34. 


28. 


Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1934. 


Perea a! Z aed 
: perave Capital Gross | Operating ane m- eee ain 
Name of Railway. sae Liability.) Earnings.| Expenses. aes be ployees. Winks 

Track). 

miles. $ $ $ No. No. $ 
Brantford Municipal!..... 18-79 781,595 96,332 88, 223 1,706,343 56 58,840 
British Columbia........ 302-27/23,258,9617| 4,610,226] 3,336,318] 63,902,678 1,844) 2,671,961 
Calgary Municipal!....... 77-02) 2,835,795} 586,767} 455,544] 10,253,189 215 300, 762 
Canadian Pacific......... 75-36] 4,368,5008} 382,945) 359,127 776, 669 193 227,810 
Cape Breton Tramways.. 21-30 5,400} 100,648 98,710} 1,178,803 40 53,075 
Cornwall Street Rly., 

Light and Power Co... 5-50} 330,000} 131,659 67,574 1,472,535 47 54, 657 
Edmonton Radial!....... 52-50) 856,069 620,823} 488,770] 12,069,396 264 353, 269 
Fort William Street!..... 25-49 864, 000 124,874 128) 712 1,998,564 61 73,999 
Guelph Radial!,3......... 6-41 359, 413 64,570 68,410 932,160 32 35, 282 
Hamilton Street 2,3...... 34-30) 3,205,000} 820,628) 732,765] 12,413,821 347 404 , 967 
Hine tecirice. asa. 28-76} 292,000} 191,359 180,412} 2,331,845 96 101, 436 
International Transit Co.. 6-14] 150,000 38,459 35, 036 756, 720 18 23,959 
Kitchener Public Utilities 

Street Rly. Dept.!...... 9-41 152,875 96, 849 76,637| 2,149,473 33 50,471 
Lethbridge Municipal... .. 11-00} 455,167 31,408 33, 693 546, 189 16 22,145 
Lévis Tramways Co..... 11-50} 1,115,000} 110,213 102,556] 1,492,151 72 68,350 
London and Port Stanley 

(iéssors)) pee or ee ~ | 1,775,194 - - - - - 
London and Port Stanley 

(LsESSECS) cia pean eels 26-70) 1,540,2094] 814,524) 279,434 380,178 83 109, 463 
LOndoniSiLeet wee eee. 29-39] 1,987,480 481,470 403 ,366 8,598, 204 194 225,410 
Montreal Tramways...... 289 -33/55, 623, 100) 12,318, 509| 7,971,973] 197,620,176 4,365| 5,245,677 
Montreal and Southern 

Counties jenn eee 54-67) 500,000°} 317,659] 343,092) 2,195,870 175 184,375 
Nelson Municipal......... 3°38 ~ 14,079 21,748 327,362 12 13, 607 
New Brunswick Power 

Col a 55. oe ee eee 23-00)2,822,7797| 294,873 263,397} 4,907,944 124 128, 062 
Niagara, St. Catharines 

and. ROrontone. sates 59-58]  925,0005} 499,855) - 472,484} 2,965,429 251 294, 636 
Nipissing Central2........ 9-35} 4,417,2697 24,453 27,901 275, 062 13 Ip soes 
North Yonge Railwayst,!¢ 10-25) 107,5497 70, 613 71,873 825, 012 - - 
Nova Scotia Light and 

Rower-Co-2.s,. coe 24-91] 7,198,2559) 565,897| 397,390] 9,561,320 215 281,565 
Oshiwalt®.. tae eee 8-95 40,0008} 209,892 122,384! 578, 642 73 83,534 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 683. 
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28.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1934—concluded. 


Gane . : 
: perate Capital Gross | Operating =e Em- Salaries 
Name of Railway. Nea: Liability.| Earnings.| Expenses. Freee ployees. Wines 
Track). 
miles. $ $ $ No. No. $ 
JED Wed Soc 5 sole Fane ne 51-74! 3,863,899) 1,330,406 838,421} 21,454,313 432 531,877 
Port Arthur Civicl.;..... 19-53 469 , 634 133,485 110, 862 2,209,890 54 74, 221 
Quebec County"......... 4-96 100, 000 30,953 30,592 379, 144 - - 
Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Co!2........ 33-18 - 825,909 787,865| 14,283,105 418 418,926 
Regina Municipal!.:...... 28-62) 2,008,018 239, 634 191,399 4,172,516 101 135, 467 
Sandwich, Windsor and 
Ambherstburg!....... eae 59-80] 6,816, 205 509, 754 474, 276 7,406, 122 221 281,724 
Saskatoon Municipal!..... 23-10} 1,317,536 196,198 156,450 3,139,716 75 96, 049 
Shawinigan Falls Ter- 
rechbi:1| | Berea pee oe Bone Abie 3°39 444 160 81, 854 70, 028 - 20 32,329 
Suburban Rapid Transit 
NO fers core aisle § ait utes 14:27} 600,000° 114, 486 80,349 1,893,307 - - 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff 
Sirbsuminatien ose Sela 7:90} 248,100 57,783 46,922 962, 628 19 23 420 
Toronto Transportation 
Commission. 3.0e: eek 222.-20/30, 057, 760)10, 400,879] 6,260,548] 154,378,501 3,323 4,649,840 
Township of York and 
Town of Weston!,!0..... 14-06 994,193 203,311 161,872 4,140,607 - - 
VARIAN OD es prnts mtn slels bis Gis 102-66/35,246,256°| 2,665,023) 2,068,175] 37,771, 653 1,012 1,188,656 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and ; 
Lake Winnipeg......... 39-66} 900,0009 138,877 131,471 736, 666 30 Binoon 
Totals....... saan ne 1, 850 -33/198,127,371/ 40, 048, 136/28, 036,754) 595,143,903 14,544) 18,546,750 
1 Municipally owned. 2 Provincially owned. 3 Operated by the Hydro-Electric Powe 
Commission of Ontario. 4 Debentures of the London Rly. Commission, 5 $310,500 held by 
Canadian National Rlys. and $189,500 included in stock outstanding of Canadian National Rlys. 6 Held 
by Canadian National Rlys. 7Investment in road and equipment. 8 $4,264,725 held by 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 9 Represents all divisions of the company. 10 Operated by 
Toronto Transportation Commission. 11 Operated by Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co. 


12 Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the Montmorency division are included 
in steam railways. 


29.—_Number of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, calendar years 1919-34, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919. 


Norz.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-19, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 
Calendar Year. 


Killed. Talend: Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.] Killed. |Injured. 


Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1919.... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,608 | 1,254 | 39,419 
RON Ses Vans! Sa vEae Seay RO ORES Beers 4: -1alT 29 951 58 | 1,505 91 4,173 
ASAD. a0 senate eotecaboas seamen meena Arce eac 9 | 1,968 7 658 75 | 1,434 91 4,060 
D2 eerie eaten hse Hey G) an eid eo Sa 5 | 1,110 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
a OMe grees aces ccsiscel deo eas arenshoteiaaeie aes 6 | 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3,833 
NODES (2 SAG oo OB ROR DOOD REP Cree 6 | 2,465 11 | 1,652 45 790 62 4,907 
BOS Ptch ind) abcess soe Fs ae eke oe 2| 2,279 6 | 1,262 54 824 62 4,365 
TED ea ee rice a creas on gs ay case anor eane se 9 | 2,272 5 | 1,736 37 744 51 4,752 
TORE Bec, a ee Sie ae a eee 3 | 2,420 7 | 1,642 66 879 76 4,941 
TI Aca Re OS ETDS 2 EE le PY 7 | 1,508 71 | 1,260 78 4,858 
TP che ae AIR a AI ee RIOR aera na 12,130 12} 1,114 86 | 1,189 99 4,988 
RT Oe nO rps cha aza.0() < s\91% pris 5 | 2,808 5 | 1,200 93 | 1,372 103 5,380 
LORIE ee 27a 8S Fal StS pe ae 8 sae 8 | 2,790 6 | 1,003 50 | 1,269 64 5, 062 
ENS es 2s a Re ORO ae eC 1| 2,245 3 758 Gl) lipel 144 65 4,147 
UES. homies SA lee an ae 3 | 2,098 2 565 74 879 79 3,542 
IME: oie ORAS oo aac eae = eed O80 1 333 32 | 1,184 3 2,902 
ASA Mr eae e venta as cibeclalers Soils, coialeiaisiers 4] 1,666 2 279 49 734 55 2,679 
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PART IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES.* 


“Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains’. But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from — 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. Thenceforth an express company became 
liable for delay or injury of goods if either was caused by the railway company in 
whose cars the goods were being carried. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not com- 
pete with freight rates. Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pur- 
suance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 2} times 
the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same 
distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies 
for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express 
revenue. The rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. 

Express Company Operations.—During 1934, the latest year for which the 
statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
available, there were three Canadian and one American express organizations oper- 
ating in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion 
Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express 
business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent 
company. ‘The express business of the Canadian National system is handled by a 
department of the railway. When the Central Canada, the Edmonton, Dunvegan 
and British Columbia and the Alberta and Great Waterways railways were amal- 
gamated to form the Northern Alberta Railways Company, the express business was 
handled by a department of the new company from Nov. 1, 1929. The Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways 
and over the route from Skagway to points in Yukon. These companies are all 
organized under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament and their 
business consists in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock,.and such perish- 
able commodities as fresh fish, fruit, ctc., the forwarding of parcels and baggage 
and the issue of money orders, travellers’ cheques, letters of credit and other forms 
of financial paper. The total capital liabilities of the three Canadian companies 
and departments stood at $6,245,126 on Dec. 31, 1934. 


Statistics of the receipts and expenses of express companies in Canada are 
given in summary form for all companies for the years 1919 to 1934 in Table 30, 
and for each company for the years 1933 and 1934 in Table 31. In these tables 
the amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 7.e., railways, steamship 
lines, etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown under the heading ‘‘express 
privileges’. Table 31 also shows the mileage operated by each company in 1933 
and 1934. Of the total of 62,495 miles, 42,481 were over steam railways, 279 over 


* Revised and checked by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report on Express Statistics. 
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electric railways, 14,227 on ocean steamship services (mainly by the Canadian 
Pacific lines), 5,176 miles on inland or coastal steamboat routes and 332 miles over 
other carriers. 


30.—Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, calendar 
years 1919-34. 


Nors.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-19, were published at p. 673 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. 


5 Net 
Gross Operating Express . 
Calendar Year. Earnings. Expenses. Privileges. Cpeaine 
$ $ $ $ 
TSP REE ae et eterch SFE aie oases gt OO Wenn sours 24 933, 219 13, 227, 652 12,936,615 —1, 231,048 
GS 2 ee ee eet as PI so roe ok ona 3 Sys Maes nah, Keer 30,512,504 16, 120,880 16,009, 460 —1,617, 836 
DOZEN eae ick capes Fae arden an 32,504,894 15,601, 187 16,549,915 353, 792 
TRYPAN Pde Oa been 5 Goa Ma I Oe Te OE eT oh oe 28, 697,332 13,596,518 14,581,789 519, 025 
NOP See tS tre es cco meat seth es 27,625,700 13,217,780 14,342,410 65,510 
PORES eke tee ORE Rec db Astrea Pes aeeeie es 26,196,017 12,723,651 13,557,168 —84, 802 
KOON RIE rte) Cas so cias cla ais seme as oper su 25,876,342 12,336,485 13,312,960 226, 897 
Ie GE Rs te Bee Pees ee erino ont Gear 26,554,378 12,442, 257 13, 466, 863 645, 258 
TOD 7 are Neer Me ti t.! Sent hut afasedien © elieliete.s 26,532, 182 12,548,374 13,270,009 708, 453 
TBQSERE SER REISS SLSR). Sad Meche. Rade see gate oketaate 27,674,270 13,032,376 13,459, 187 1,182,707 
TRON 2 Se pee ain Re AMS ek eS Ay A ree eels 27,758, 385 13 , 480, 028 13,598,575 679, 782 
PASO eee Meee itiea cers seek Saas 24,352,181 12,759,439 12,380, 060 —787,318 
he | ee es Oe eer See yee coe See eae een 20,115, 285 11,292,957 10,909, 184 —2,086, 856 
iBT EVIE Not ot pe oi amen tS Ai RR Se ied nies eR, Bun 16,870, 806 9,479, 802 7,307,980! 83, 024 
TOS DNSS: deta eee AS AIEEE REET Ot oe 15, 226,015 8,497,892 6,605, 2251 122,898 
1) ERA Ea ACROSS SR ere Se 16, 206,171 8,473,601 7,268,616} 463, 954 
OR Se ee i ee eS SS Sw Oe 


1 Decrease due largely to revision of basis of payment by Canadian Pacific Express Co. 


31.—Revenues, Expenses and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
calendar years 1933 and 1934. 


eo 


Net 


Gross Operating Express : Mileage 
Comp ey Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. Olen Operated. 

1933. $ $ $ § rales 
Canadian National Railways............ 7,906,192 | 4,367,926 3, 502, 201 6,015 24,332 
Canadian Pacific Express...........+.:-- 6,822,297 | 3,886,299 2,841, 835! 94,163 32,905 
Northern Alberta Railways............. 84,055 30,419 46,020 7,616 928 
Railway Express Agency................ 413,471 213, 248 185,119 15,104 4,240 
WOtaIS. « osteo sone ee 15,226,015 | 8,497,892 | 6,605,225 122,898 62, 405 
1934. i Sos | ee dE ADO LA SE a abet 
Canadian National Railways............ 8,308, 856 4,250,554 3, 699, 833 358, 469 24, 238 
Canadian Pacific Express:...........0+:: 7,323,983 | 38,957,341 | 3,288,386! 78,256 33,035 
Northern Alberta Railways............- 107,800 32, 736 61,596 13,468 927 
Railway Express Agency................ 465,531 232,970 218,801 13, 760 4,295 
TO UAIS HNO nies coe ee 16,206,170 | 8,473,601 | 7,268,616 463, 953 62,495 


1 Decrease due largely to revision of basis of payment by Canadian Pacific Express Co. 


32. Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, calendar years 
1930-34. 


eer a ees ee ee SS ee ee ee eee 
ee 


Description. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
. § $ $ $ $ 

Money orders, domestic.............-.-- 52,941,500 | 42,706,134 | 35,999,361 | 34,696,463 | 40,115,447 
Money-0rders, fOTCIED...,. 2... 2205+ even ee 1,190, 244 658, 677 479,738 511,561 431,533 
Travellers’ cheques, domestic........... 5,928,660 | 4,857,697 | 2,538,537 | 2,549,571 3,352, 438 
Travellers’ cheques, foreign............-. 1,115, 289 686,375 974,465 832,488 952, 267 
Be MMRID Ee PCHOGUCE: tuisciscies sh sie ries et ssc 7,194,178 | 5,324,188 | 4,448,486 | 4,186,525 4,649, 004 
PREIGETAMHIC GEATIGICTS  c)-fe'c aisle sies o'sic vee 8 557, 869 486, 738 324,118 271,682 252,457 
"GinetaeR ioe ist. 8 > Sra Cre COC OEE 1,707,910 916,814 746,319 531,322 481,750 

ORAS core Sects a )o2,0) Siddanw 70,635,650 | 55,636,623 | 45,511,024 | 43,579,612 | 50,234,896 


Neen eee ee eee eee eee 
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PART V.—ROADS AND HIGHWAYS.* 


Historical.—A brief description of the early colonization roads in Canada 
was given at p. 733 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Recent Highway Development.—The growth of motor traffic during and 
since the War has greatly stimulated the movement for increased and improved 
road construction. With the rapid increase in the percentage of motor car owners 
to the population (see pp. 689-690) the demand for improved roads became insistent 
after the War. Furthermore, the advantages to be gained by attracting touring 
motorists have been a powerful incentive to governing bodies to improve trunk 
roads and scenic highways within their jurisdictions. One sphere where the motor 
car has been of special economic advantage has been in rural areas, where its speed 
and economy are a great improvement over the old horse-drawn vehicle. As a 
result, in the Census of 1931 every second farm reported a farm-owned motor 
vehicle (1-96 farms per farm-owned motor vehicle). This widespread rural owner- 
ship of automobiles has resulted in the improvement of secondary rural roads. 


A table of road mileage in Canada follows. These roads do not include those 
within the boundaries of urban municipalities and average about one mile of road 
for each 10 rural inhabitants or for each 26 persons, both rural and urban. There 
are great stretches of country in the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia with very few people and very few roads, 
but the southern portions are well supplied. A Trans-Canada highway is now 
under construction, running from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans entirely in 
Canadian territory. 


33.—Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1934. 


: Im- Water- Bitu- Bitu- 
Province. ny ad proved | Gravel. bound minous | minous ics oe a Total. 
Proved Seiarthe Macadam.|Macadam.} Concrete.| “OMCTe%?: 
miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
Pe wisland:s5. eee. 1, 789 1, 651 195 - - 12 4 3,651 
Nova Scotia...... 7,081 outee, 3,903 30 10 37 - 14,783 
New Brunswick... 2,567 2, 228 6,791 ~ 13 15 = 11,614 
Quebecnsessccee en - 18,394 14,394 1,396 186 637 142 35, 149 
Ontario’ .c5 eee 3,001 18,217 42,112 188 2,312 803 1, 687 68, 6753 
Manitobal......... 28, 502 eoOn 4,377 - - 7 26 34,389 
Saskatchewan!... 56, 696 96,573 2,363 - - 68 - 155, 700 
Alberta es.,.o8 ee 40,109 20,190 2,455 = 80 - - 62, 834 
British Columbia?. 2,906 10,364 8,358 4] 613 72 47 22,4743 
Totals........ 142,981 | 172,646 84,948 1,655 3,214 1,821 1,906 | 409,269 3 
1 Manitoba and Saskatchewan figures are as at April 30, 1935. 2 B.C. figures are as at Mar. 31, 
4, 8 Includes 98 miles of other classes, 25 miles in Ontario and 73 in British Columbia. 


The extent and character of Canadian highways, indicated above, has entailed 
the expenditure of large sums by governing bodies, chiefly provincial or municipal 
authorities, as roads are under their jurisdiction. Unfortunately, there are no 
comprehensive or comparable statistics available regarding these expenditures 
prior to 1928. Expenditures by the Dominion Government have taken the form of 
subsidies to the provinces for specific highways and have been made under the 
Canada Highways Act, 1919, (see p. 669 of the 1929 Year Book) largely in the 
few years immediately after the War, and under relief legislation during the present 
depression to aid in providing useful employment. These subsidies paid in the years 
1930-34 are shown in Table 34. 

*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which publishes an annual report entitled ‘The Highway and the Motor 
Vehicle in Canada’’. 
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Road Expenditures by Provinces and Municipalities.—Tahble 34 presents 
the available statistics of expenditures on highways in the latest five years. How- 
ever, the limitations of the statistics in this table should be clearly realized. These 
expenditures cover only national and provincial highways, secondary highways 
and other important roads to which the Provincial Governments contribute, together 
with the bridges or ferries necessary to such highways. The figures do not include 
expenditures on roads or streets within urban municipalities, nor expenditures by 
rural municipalities on local roads to which no contribution is made by the Pro- 
vincial Governments. Expenditures for both construction and maintenance of 
municipal roads receiving subsidies are often made over and above the amounts 
upon which subsidies are granted and these extra expenditures are not included. 
Although the record of expenditures on roads by municipalities is incomplete, the 
expensive roads to construct and maintain are under provincial jurisdiction, so that 
only a small percentage of the total expenditures is omitted. In the Maritime 
Provinces all road expenditures are made by the Provincial Governments. 
34.—Capital, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Provincial Highways or 

Provincially Subsidized Highways in Canada, calendar years 1930-34. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 


Province. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

ermcesteaward sland. .7 ce usnaee «eda. 190,000 310,000 278,111 68, 254 226, 863 
BN SNE UES 3 doer anerari lores ue: cute ns ruretare te 2,808,554 | 4,197,512 1,742,887 | 2,865,306 1,293,410 
Niwa bUnsWaGles \: 0. ches cede cc ke teian 7,328, 285 8,595, 651 2,668,576 761,056 1, 226,990 
(ATIE| OS ncecnc pe PSR GA Pee UCase er em ee an ea 10,092,281 | 11,872,767 | 14,551,902 8,587,085 6,555, 148 
Ontario st: eee’, JRE. hi Seo ee. 5 26,025,136 | 23,708,855 | 23,062,693 | 10,270,065 34,339, 626 
WiaINItODS peste Se hI a cece. . 8,080, 739 2,779,216 112,348 102,707 215,965 
Sfapek EGP ate ach 462) 0h gee ea SII 9,437,007 | 6,702,181 340, 527 225, 860 1,054, 220 
Bint] WNT Areegeatedy apie t te-ore taverears oe hearse) Sa ny 5,574,952 | 4,378,861 1,270,096 235,541 1,106,891 
| BY iuintcs Cp @1o\l fbn ca a) (2 ee Pa ae 5,461,279 8,705,186 6,004,369 738, 705 125, 182 

CEES TENCE a Se Ai ea Dk IS eee ae 69,998,233 | 66,250,229 | 50,031,509 | 23,854,579 | 46,144,295 
UPON ION SU SIGIES.h<.,,..s-00 victecies ood - 4,262,545 | 15,615,601 | 3,604,960 9,742,750 
Provincial expenditures...............00- 56,022,066 | 51,373,740 | 30,409,115 | 18,435,612 | 29,952,814 
Municipal expenditures.................-. 13,976,167 | 10,613,944 | 4,006,793 1,814,007 6,448, 731 


MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES. 


Prmce Maward-island: ...% ass. seus voces 145, 000 340, 800 175,473 270, 5051 315,476 
PSiaarUSCO LIA vieticke catets.s be. ce em RR ok crce 2,055, 824 1,895, 458 1,719,748 1,894,967 1, 804, 066 
Wears GUNS Willen ten 5 bic cketeiv bev, spore das 993, 864 (VES VAL 904, 646 742,394 | 925,082 
RIE OG ReUayr RS AE, cle tie Siskils fetus aie. he 5,108,690 | 4,855,460 | 5,432,742 3,388,343 3,571, 805 
Ova i Se ela eee GR ARES ren Ri 9 (41,530) |), 8120 DOs s 8,672, 678 5, 729, 138 7,901, 232 
BV Srh Miso eee eg E , oene arin Sh <Yacdy. Sasa wake Fe 734,328 906,013 572,519 397,317 483, 806 
SECIS WED i tAA caine SOR a ch tee ee ool 745,398 1,048, 664 528, 428 WSO, ial 1,556, 862 
ERI DOULD niet lesieestirt noses yes Os eR 1,080, 746 2,086, 754 945, 249 780, 533 798,586 
BEEN OOlIMIDIa.eo5 ee ee Ge ee cae oS 2,497,430 | 2,283,733 2,509, 854 2,085,557 1, 657, 673 
CENT EG Rae oe a ene ett At Ree a Lena 235102,817 | 22,287,158 | 21,461,337 | 16,650,475 | 19,014,588 

WE MIIMIGH SUDSIGICS Aveo... cea eee os red - 19, 090 167,024 93,745 81,941 
(Ena wInGial CxPeUcitures sa. ..6s.eeees. eee 19,088,384 | 18,746,163 | 17,728,788 | 13,117,735 13, 603, 273 
Municipal expenditures....:....s.0.0..0.004 4,014, 433 3,021,900 ' 3,565,525 3,438,995 5,329,374 


PLANT AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES. 


LORE obra a WIRE Ra Le ie meg ie? eM A a Pal EIA OO) a ey Be ce Rae CR Det EC) Ree ee 18,851 
ERE SC [DCL ate Pet cas ony a hey OER, CALE, RE ROE Oe en PE Ryo ee. oO GA ee 50,699 
hos Ienanig ep Lice Se, SO ee Re gE SO ester) SS ee ee a re ee ae Aer ee 100, 238 
LES SOS. 5 [42 SSG Re RRR are Mics corte Fee are neers 675,383 
CEL TEWDAD sD 3 eS ods ie aa es Spc fae en ey oe on Os Sn ee 706, 441 
Hath ASSEN) SR bs eet cs Seals ir G Snake eae his BR eee i eo ae oS eo oe At ed es SUG 21,914 
Ss LECRe ey eile fe a ah ae Ries a SO Dae Oe 3s oes Sa eae eee SE ERD eta no oe eee ee Dn ee ere 138,108 
aI LIEN AR Ee rece eo oy Ca ny tis te ee Ae PTI OE Be AT heap bie Soda wreck 17,500 
emer LUTON ATTED PLO, Se eee aca otic e HT ETO ate ihe SO oat Mie Leb oo he 138, 243 

MEATANG Coe CR re ae ore AG MMC ore RATS tere cree aioe roe re ckie oie en es 1,867,377 


1Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—Table 35 shows the 
funded debts of the provinces, outstanding at Dec. 31, 1932-34, incurred for highway 
development. These amounts should not be confused with estimates of the total 
investment in highways. The cost of constructing a new road is considerably 
greater than that of putting a permanent surface on an old road; the latter has been 
the purpose of much of the provincial expenditure. 


The maintenance expenditures by the Provincial Highway Departments during 
1934 amounted to $18,603,273, while the annual charges for highway debt were 
$22,854,691, a total provincial charge of $36,457,964. The provinces collected 
$50,622,683 in licences, gasolene taxes, etc., in connection with highway traffic 
(see p. 691). While these left an apparent surplus of $14,164,719, no provision was 
made for the cost of administering highway and motor vehicle departments, for 
traffic patrols, nor for adequate retiring charges on capital expenditures. Futher- 
more, motor vehicle traffic made no direct contribution to expenditures by muni- 
cipalities upon streets, roads and highways. 


35.—Provincial Government Funded Highway Debt and Annual Charges thereon, 
Dec. 31, 1932-34. 


Nore.—New Brunswick and Ontario as at Oct. 31; Manitoba and Saskatchewan as at April 30, 1933-35; 
pee as at June 30; Alberta as at Mar. 31, 1933-35; British Columbia as at Mar. 31, 1932-34. Other provinces 
as at Dec. 31. 


Annual Interest 


Amounts. and Sinking Funds. 
Province. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island. 1,126,120 1,393,000 1,004,774 84,937 89, 000 86,000 
Nova Scotia... .<. 50.5: 31,372,123 33,725, 821 34, 622,886 || 1,356,585 | 1,801,735 1,188, 297 
New Brunswick...... 38,980, 597 39, 480, 098 40,740,876 || 1,949,000 | 1,974,000 2,161,925 
Quebec........ Eistaveners 48, 627,000 57,877, 001 60,677,000 |} 1,910,685 | 3,627,652 2,706,840 
ROR ERIAO 9 os, sicha cphcinetea 178,963,498 | 185,410,372 | 208,785,482 || 8,948,175 | 9,270,519 | 10,189,274 
MEAD TCONIG.s Sctes Aecer alec 18,009, 982 18,009, 982 17,795,541 909,476 933,537 905, 647 
Saskatchewan........ 29, 226, 693 28,951,736 29,048,905 } 1,315,077 | 1,555,777 1,599,961 
PLLDOR Gree sre Oe nares sccm 30, 245, 232 82, 829,997 34,126,136 || 1,890,326 | 1,878,673 1,939, 850 
British Columbia..... 40,397,127 | 40,440, 652 40,380,728 || 2,486,930 | 2,637,763 2,076,897 
Totals......... 416,948,372 | 438,118,659 | 462,182,328 || 20,851,191 | 23,768,656 | .22,854,691 


PART VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then became 
a luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a necessity of life to a large proportion 
of the population. In the past few years, the motor truck and the motor bus have 
assumed considerable economic importance, and are separately classified in Table 37. 


Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected the passenger traffic of the 
steam and electric railways more than the freight. Eleven inter-urban and ten 
urban electric railways have ceased operation since 1926, and passenger traffic on the 
smaller electric railways and on the steam railways has declined during the last 
decade instead of increasing with increased population. This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor 
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bus is rapidly becoming more important and is now operating between all large 
centres. The motor truck is also carrying an increasing amount of freight, although 
no statistics showing the tonnage handled are as yet available. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Motor Vehicle Operation.* 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid, as shown by the statistics of Table 36. In Table 37 the numbers of 
motor vehicles registered in 1933 and 1934 are given by provinces, classified as 
passenger cars, commercial cars or trucks, motor buses and motor cycles. 

The average population per vehicle registered was 9-6 in 19384. Canada ranked 
fourth in this respect, the United States being first with 4-9. On the basis of the 
total registration of 1,129,532, only three countries had larger numbers in 1934, 
viz., United States, 24,933,403; France, 1,914,561; and Great Britain and Northern 
Treland, 1,878,356. 


*Revised by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The subject is treated in greater detail in ‘Highways and Motor Vehicles 
in Canada’, published annually by this Branch. 


36.—Numbers of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1904-34. 


Nore.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motor cycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealers’ licences. Registrations in Yukon are included in the total for Canada. The 
figures in this table have been completely revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


New : British 
lene Nova : Mani- | Saskat-| Al- 
Island. | Scotia. Bruns- Quebec. |Ontario. toba. |chewan.| berta. Colum- Canada. 
wick. bia 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No.. 
- - - - 535 = - - - 535 
- ~ 12 - 553 - - ~ -|_ 565 
- - 41 167 1,176 - 22 4] - 1,447 
~ - 79 254 1,530 - 55 55 175 2,148 
- ~ 104 396 1,754 418 74 45 263 3,054 
= 69 167 485 2,452 708 149 aD 504 4,809 


= 148 299 786| 4,230} 1,715 531 423) 1,026 9,158 
= 228 483} 1,878] 11,339} 2,700) 1,304) 1,631} 2,220 21,783 
= 456 700} 38,535} 18,022} 4,636) 2,286] 2,505} 4,289 36,429 
26 511 824] 5,452] 26,600} 6,397; 4,659) 3,778} 6,188 54,380 
31 1,710} 1,260] 7,413) 35,357] 8,056} 8,020) 4,728) 7,628 74, 246 


34| 2,300] 1,900] 10,112) 46,520) 9,937) 10,225) 5,832) 8,360 95, 284 

50/ 3,050] 2,986] 15,348] 58,662] 13,111] 15,900} 9,707} 9,457) . 128,328 
303] 5,100| 4,889] 21,213] 88,970] 18,169) 32,505) 20,624) 11,645) 203,502 
620! 8,150} 6,511} 26,931] 114,376] 25,062] 50,531] 29,250) 15,370) 276,893 
1,250} 10,030} 8,252] 33,525} 144,804) 31,208} 56,855) 34,000} 22,420) 342,433 


1,418] 12,450| 11,121] 41,562) 177,561) 38,257) 60,325} 38,015} 28,000} 408,790 
1,750| 14,050| 13,460] 54,670) 206,521] 40,336] 61,184} 39,852} 32,900} 464,805 
2,154| 16,029} 13,611] 60,940} 239,296) 41,870} 60,645) 40,366) 34,385] 509,382 
2.440| 18,232} 16,662] 71,320] 278,752| 42,083} 63,224) 42,323) 40,854) 575,985 
2,571|. 20,606} 19,840} 84,949] 306,770] 43,875] 69,895) 48,238) 48,407} 645, 263 


2,947| 22,745] 18,863} 97,418] 342,174) 50,884} 77,940) 54,538) 56,427; 724,048 
3.448| 25,746] 21,421] 107,994] 386,349] 58,292] 95,967) 65,101) 67,810) 882,268 
4,371} 29,914] 24,457] 128,104] 433,504} 63,412} 105,088] 73,306} 77,327) 939,651 
5,404| 35,194} 27,970| 148,090) 487,337] 70,578] 119,972) 88,398) 86,203} 1,069,343 
6,116} 39,972| 31,736] 169,105| 540,207| 77,259] 128,426] 98,720} 95,571) 1,187,331 


7,376| 43,029} 34,699] 178,548] 562,506] 78,850] 127,193] 101,119] 98,938] 1,232,489 
7.744| 43,758| 33,627] 177,485| 562,216] 75,210| 107,830} 94,642) 97,932) 1,200, 668 
6.982} 41,013] 28,041] 165,730] 531,597} 70,840) 91,275) 86,781] 91,042) 1,113,533 
6,940] 40,648! 26,867| 160,012| 520,353] 68,590] 84,944) 86,041) 88,554) 1,083, 178 
7,206] 41,932| 29,094] 165,526] 542,245) 70,430; 91,461] 89,369} 92,021 1,129,532 
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37.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 
1933 and 1934. 


ial 
: Passenger Commercia Motor Motor 
Province. Cars. tale oh Buses. / Cycles. Total. 
‘ No No No. No No 
1933. 
Princemtcdward-lsiandencc.5 see eee ee 6,155 Tot. 3 25 6,940 
INoVvailScotiag. 445.2:. 382. Hea hae ee BonLoo Uniliye 44 314 40, 648 
New. Brunswick caciaee eee ee 22,890 Siiike 58 146 26, 867 
WUCHOCS esata. ee eee oe ae 130, 658 26,595 494 2,265 160, 012 
Ontario vec tee. eo ene Oe Ea 453,314 61,549 1,120 4,370 520,353 
Manitoba nero s dtc eee eee 58, 254 9,726 - 610 68,590 
Saskatchewant sek soc sb eee eee oe 69,713 14, 847 ay 347 84,944 
A ertas. eevee ee, ee St ee ee ee 71,331 14,174 69 467 86,041 
British Columbider sae ack menaeen on 71,439 15,441 228 1,446 88, 554 
ViUKON teres oe oar be ele eet ee eee 121 95 3 10 229 
TOtalss.6c8 sacha eek eas: 917, 008 154,114 2,056 10,000 1,083,178 
1934, 

Prince Eidwardulslancaeccemeeemce te eee 6, 409 774 ~ 23 7,206 
IND V8 SCO Gita woeia tae ee eer ee 84, 443 Th ALU 45 329 41,932 
INewHBrons wit kee ne gate ae aoe 24,614 4,272 60 148 29, 094 
OUECDEC. PR eon Cee ee ee 135,441 27,174 497 2,414 165,526 
ORCALIO era eee ene 470,617 66,495 665 4,468 542,245 
Manitoba asa ete’ A een seit eaa.. eae 59, 285 10,490 65 590 70,430 
Saskatchewan tans sagem eee te. ee Neco 74,050 17,000 53 358 91,461 
HAIDER UA os.. sethce cieaor ire ery acters ene kone 73,444 15,383 73 469 89,369 
BritichsColumbiaieysaee ree e 73,997 16, 248 281 1,495 92,021 
You kon dasa ace ab ee ae yea ee Nr 127 106 12 248 
Dotal Sia. one teeta ie: 952,427 165,057 1,742 10,306 1,129,532 

! Includes taxicabs but excludes dealers’ cars. 2 Includes tractors, road machines, flushers, and 


municipal fire engines, etc. 


Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 
etc., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. In every 
province the following licences or permits, duly issued by the provincial authorities, 
are required: motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid chauf- 
feurs, dealers, garages and gasolene and service stations. Perhaps the most recent 
form of levy on the use of motor vehicles is the gasolene tax. The following table 
shows the provincial revenue for the years 1933 and 1934, indicating, at the same 
time, the more important sources from which it is derived. 


38.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicies, for the years 1933 and 1934. 


Mileage 
: re nate eels Tax on PAG le z 
: assenger otor ealers’ an Motor. asolene F 

Province. Cars. Trucks Cycles. | Licences. | Chauf- Buses Tax, = iscel- 

feurs. and Ravouwe 
Trucks. Sia 

1933. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Pa Haislands pend 76,076 13,418 144 570 3,717 - 166, 831 262,113 
Nova Scotia...... 710,245} 211,741 5,413 6, 639 82, 264 1,008} 933,571) 1,989,511 
New Brunswick... 506, 023 145, 739 - 3,006 70, 069 1,290} 865,790] 1,624,187 
Quebetly aca nies 2,537,743] 1,329,750 8, 607 2,990] 902,820 22,947) 4,952, 764}10, 044, 671 
COncaniour ae 4,364,899} 1,914, 684 12,251 24,954 682,408 195, 078}12, 852, 577/20, 493,342 
Manitobals. charmer 637,447; 130,184 2,394 6,300 88,355 — | 1,643,600) 2,526,836 
Saskatchewan..... 1,077,423] 263,029 1,902 10,395 60,399 3,011} 1,289,989] 2,770,055 
AILDGrA - ois ia! «+-{ 1,142,557) 283, 467 2,104 14,570 15,528] 128,344] 1,739,240) 3,348,981 
British Columbia..| 1,388,763] 373,476 7,009 10,895} 137,607 ive 065 2,023,403] 3, ee 036 
KO he. eaten S 1,180 710 30 - - - ,425 
: Totals........ 12, 442,356| 4,666,198 39,854 80,319] 2,043,167] 362, 743/26, 467, 765/47, 044, 157 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 691. 


— 
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38.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, for the years 1933 and 1934—concluded. 


ee SS eS ee ess SS 


Mileage Total 

M Dealers’ Operators| Tax on refidiag 

Province. P ae a Trucks. | @ ae Li- Sad vaca eww ote Miscel- 

; : cences. fore piel ? laneous 

; Pineks Revenue. 

$ $ $ $ > $ $ $ 
1934. 
PRE ctslande. co: xists 80,946 14,370 125 650 3, 692 - 174,485) 275,713 
Nova Scotia....,. 641,545) 224,786 - 6, 004 87,050 1,025} 1,303,046] 2,317,121 
New Brunswick... 474,951 172,004 - 2,956 77,576 4,293) 852,199) 1,624,913 
(Ritts) ofc Came eeee ees es 2,524, 863] 1,521,891 9,173 1,000) 919,490 20,228] 5,127,448/10, 405, 431 
Ontario! <7. se... 4,679,446] 2,108,101 12,677 27,735| 689,656) 202, 255/13, 828,051)22, 118,175 
Manitobs.cachs.cx 638,100} 145,200 2,485 6,780 88, 600 32,413) 1,770,900] 2,734,413 
Saskatchewan..... 1,039,985 214,950 = 11,165 56, 786 63,802) 1,715,053) 3,145, 228 
PATROL UA) sree wok aeoees 1,174,474| 304,954 1,996 15,811 17,966} 150,099] 1,960,349) 3, 650, 689 
British Columbia..| 1,400,845} 416, 662 7,760 10,954} 143,950 11,199] 2,328,322) 4,348,368 
Vokone $3 chs 6 os 1,240 1,040 36 - - - - 2,632 
Totals... .. .|12,656,395| 5,123,958 34,252 83,055] 2,084,766]  485,314)29, 054, 853/50, 622,683 
1 Revenue figures for Ontario are for fiscal year-ended Oct. 31. 2 No gasolene tax. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada.—A brief statement 
of the history of automobile manufacturing in Canada was given on pp. 432-436 
of the 1924 Year Book. The principal statistics of the industry will be found in the 
Manufactures chapter (XIV) of this volume, and more detailed statistics in the 
report ‘Iron and Steel”, issued annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
apparent consumption of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by 
deducting the number exported from the sum of the production and imports. 
Table 39 shows the statistics worked up on this basis for the years 1917 to 19384. 
Prior to 1925 the figures of apparent consumption do not show a pronounced trend 
but between 1925 and 1929 they increased substantially. From 1929 to 1932 the 
decrease was rapid and continuous but was practically halted in 1933, in which 
year production showed some improvement but mainly on account of the export 
demand. In 1934 the apparent consumption showed an increase of 62-6 p.c. over 
the figure for 1933. 


39.—_Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada, 1917-34. 


Apparent 
; Total Total pp 
Year. Production.| Imports. Exports. | Re-exports. ; Con- 
Supply. Exports. paueton 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
IGT. attoate oe 93,810 16, 656 110, 466 9,492 567 10, 059 100, 407 
AUS eeisratcte Mest 82,408 10,812 93, 220 10,361 322 10, 683 Soon 
TO LOM teres otk. 87,835 11,750 99,585 22,949 305 23, 254 76,331 
POZO Mecano n'e> 94,144 9,145 103 , 289 23,012 542 23,554 79,735 
1921-.......... 66, 246 7, 200 73,516 10,726 254 10,980 62, 536 
OPP ie tei 101, 007 11,591 112,598 37,958 268 38, 226 74,372 
NODS ewer ae. te 147, 202 11,822 159, 024 69, 920 438 70,358 88, 666 
LE Se eg see ar 132,580 9,301 141,881 56, 655 326 56,981 84,900 
PE ecute. oie aes 161,970 | 14, 6382 176, 602 74,151 341 74,492 102,110 
i Ae eee 204, 727 28,544 233,214 74,324 370 74, 694 ie re 
LVS ne aa es 179,054 36, 630 215, 684 57,414 438 57, 852 157, 832 
ONS ae a eh mrs 242,054 47,408 289, 462 79,388 467 79,855 209 , 607 
WOO iS d2 a She: os 262, 625 44,724 307,349 101,711 671 102,382 204, 967 
MOSU Cas oes os 153,372 23 , 233 176, 605 44,553 818 45,371 131, 234 
HOSEL the cee 82,559 8,738 91,297 13,813 726 14,539 76, 758 
it DY ee a Ra 60,789 1,449 62, 238 12,534 488 13,022 49,216 
Wp eee ore oa. 65, 852 1,781 67, 683 20, 403 497 20,900 46, 733 
ee Se Se eae 116,852 2,905 119,757 43, 368 399 43, 767 75,990 
a 
6302—444 
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Gasolene Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasolene to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasolene consumed by motor vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
poses. The taxable gasolene is, however, still largely consumed by motor vehicles 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in the use of motor vehicles. 
Net sales are the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quanti- 
ties on which the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not im- 
posed at the time of sale. 


49.—Sales of Gasolene in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1930-34. 


Province. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
gal gal Ma: gal. gal gal 
Prince Edward Island.......... 2,817, 052 3,021,691 2,692,351 2,518,812 2, 639, 856 
NGVE DOOM toner cetera 19,367,349 21,189, 937 19,021,209 18, 634, 875 20, 003, 083 
New Brimswiek J, sq. 505 «ieee 16,195,481 16,027, 155 13, 671,394 12,574, 097 13, 640, 325 
Qte beans saeiae cass enc eto 88, 849, 323 97,608,511 91,128,040 87,077,418 93,511, 483 
Ontario (os: voter Jet COL 243,267,123 | 250,415,880 | 283,945,231 | 228,415,717 252,976,407 
Manitobawce. soe oe tet ete te 36,353, 462 30,307, 724 26, 185, 160 24,895,531 27, 694, 263 
Daskatche wal ani neue. nannen: 76, 630, 024 49,449, 699 33, 635,929 31,837,173 36,784,519 
Alberta: sjcids conan hen cee 51, 676,343 43,478, 465 41,300, 236 40,323,781 45,194,297 
British Comins rr ee 47,182,784 45,369,473 39,458, 159 38, 689,475 42,337,785 
Totals, Gross Sales..... 582,338,941 | 556,868,535 | 501,037,709 | 484,966,879 534, 782, 018 
Retund sesh eek. o bien hae 121,301, 434 93,570, 169 60, 202, 295 61,117,794 55, 649, 048 


Totals, Net Sales........ 461,037,507 | 463,298,366 | 440,835,414 | 423,849,685 479,132,970 


Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents 
but comprehensive statistics are not available in all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 41. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. Although this treatment puts the data on a better footing than the absolute 
figures, it still gives no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, differences in 
climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Table 42 shows the number of persons killed and injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from the injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 41; also accidents might occur late in December and the 
deaths charged to December by the provincial authorities but to January of the 
next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, these data do not agree. Ne 
compilation of accidents has been reported by Alberta. 
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41.—Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Accidents in Canada by Provinces, calendar 
years 1926-34. 


Norg.—Statisties in this table are compiled by the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


New . British 
P.E. | Nova - | Mani- | Saskat-| Al- 
Year. Island. | Scotia. ce a Quebec. |Ontario. toba. |chewan.| berta. ae a Canada. 
NUMBERS OF DEATHS. 
1926 ae. Pe tee. 1 28 11 183 242 “af 21 33 60 606 
LOD Taira eee es 2 31 25 252 387 32 24 35 77 865 
AQ AS re Monies is 2 40 31 279 437 53 74 75 91 1,082 
120 SF oe eatd cere 1 61 47 323 556 68 56 71 117 1,300 
GILT UL eemtle em 10 54 72 338 517 60 51 77 111 1, 290 
LOST yess. 2232 5 49 45 355 574 60 50 67 111 1,316 
JS Oiessee.. Se ena 1 51 49 311 497 42 35 49 85 1,120 
LORS sae ther stores 2 47 22 256 416 38 32 64 78 955 
IRR Eh a eae eae 5 37 52 274 527 4] 30 61 81 1,108 
DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR VEHICLES. 

A926 yer hints. 2-89 | 10-82 5-11 | 16-89 6-23 4-67 2-16 5-03 8-82 7-23 
ti ss re en 4-56 | 10-31 | 10-19 | 19-62 8-87 5-01 2-25 4-74 9-92 9-15 
TODS ROR ss ae 3-68 | 11-39 | 11-00 | 18-79 8-90 7-45 6-08 8-40 | 10-25 10-05 
LOAD ae ae eee ie 1:63 | 15-30] 14-76 | 19-05 | 10-12 8-74 4.30 7-12) 1-23 10-82 
PSO Meche tere sles 13-51 | 12-54 | 20-67 | 18-89 9-16 7-57 3:93 7:50 | 11-22 10-40 
LOS te perirsts-2 5-93: 6-46 | 11-20] 138-38 | 19-77 | 10-21 7-94 4-61 7-00 | 11-33 10-96 
DOSU Mer tachi as 1-43 | 12-39 |, 17-47 | 18-77 9-35 5-87 3-83 5-64 9-34 10-05 
US RAGE eae ee aren 2-88 | 11-62 8-20 | 16-00 8-00 5-53 3-78 7-43 8-81 8-82 
Be ERs A ee 6-94 8-82 | 17-87 | 16-55 9-72 5-82 3-28 6-83 8-80 9-81 


1 Preliminary figures. 


42.—Persons Killed or Injured in Motor Vehicle Accidents, as Reported by Provincial 
Motor Vehicle Authorities, showing Status of Person and Class of Motor Vehicle, 


1934. 
Item. P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.1} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta.2} B.C. | Canada. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Deaths. 
Pedestrians..... etd ek 2 20 22 138 215 6 1 - 33 437 
Occupants of motor cars. 5 25 25 249 9 19 - 35 470 
Occupants of motor 103 
CY Clesirk. Taree Sete cee es - - - { 11 - - - 1 12 
Occupants of bicycles.... - - - - 31 - - - 7 38 
SEHerSte is. «ees wk = = 1 13 6 2 2 - 2 26 
Totals, Deaths..... 7 45 48 254 512 17 22 - 78 983 
Persons Injured. 
Pedestrians... <<. 6 occset'- 13 340 - | 2,072 | 2,979 39 89 - 534 6, 066 
Occupants of motor cars. 19 576 — | 2,778 | 4,838 199 347 - | 1,036 9,793 
Occupants of motor | ~ 
PV CICNUIS steer tire. il te at | - - 200 7 15 - 63 287 
Occupants of bicycles.... - 25 - - 822 - 29 ~ 183 1,059 
NEGUS Ms a crac cise ccc e vce - 31 - 206 151 45 27 - 39 499 
Totals, Persons 
Injured.............: 33 973 2941 5,056 | 8,990 290 507 ~ | 1,855 17,998 
Class of Motor Vehicle. 
Passenger cars.......... 165 | 1,316 -— | 7,935 |11, 246 879 | 1,191 - | 1,910 24,642 
SUPT RS Vee es: Kicis siete sceves « 41 300 - | 1,978 | 2,332 237 297 - 417 5, 602 
Ma Sieater ers Met A Se, robo 1 5 - 491 227 ~ 16 ~ 38 778 
i BCLS oe ee ee ~ 1 - 76 82 10 8 ~ 12 189 
Motor cycles............ 1 12 ~ 3 239 9 23 - 8 292 
Ppt abated. coke ests sc ac 18 9 - - 6 71 12 - 23 139 
Totals, Motor 
Vehicles............ 226 | 1,648 — |10,480 |14,132 | 1,206 | 1,547 — | 2,408 31, 642 
TRI Sein ci Nes mee) 2 it hae ee eS a ie hh 
1 No segregation of persons injured and class of motor vehicle involved. 2 No compilation of ac- 


cidents is reported by Alberta. 3 Included with passenger cars. 
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Section 2.—Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations.* 


Norr.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed regulations in 
force in each province. ‘The purpose in view is to provide only the more important general information 
which would be useful, for example, to visiting motorists. Therefore, the regulations given for specific 
provinces are confined chiefly to those dealing with registration and speed limits. In addition, the sources 
are given from which more detailed information may be obtained. 

General.—The licensing of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 
Canada. Regulations which apply in all the provinces may be summarized as fol- 


lows :— 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified 
age (usually 18 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed 
qualification tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for chauf- 
feurs, beginners, and operators under 18 years of age who have become qualified. 


Motor Vehicle Regulattons.—All motor vehicles and trailers must be registered 
annually, usually for the calendar year, with the payment of specified fees, and must 
carry two registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle 
(one only, for the back, in the case of trailers). A change in ownership of the vehicle 
must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exemption from reg- 
istration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to 
visiting private vehicles registered in another province or a State which grants 
reciprocal treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in 
the mechanism of the vehicle and in its brakes, and provide for its equipment with 
non-glare headlights and a proper rear light, with a satisfactory locking device, a 
muffler, a windshield wiper and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all the provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side 
of the road. Motorists are everywhere required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. While permissible speeds 
vary in different provinces, slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and 
villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway 
crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for a safe dis- 
tance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor vehicles must not pass a street car 
which has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where safety zones are 
provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage must be 
reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and any driver involved must 
not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all possible aid. 


Penalties.—These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any 
of the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of 
the car or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an 
operator’s licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate a 
motor vehicle. 


While the above regulations apply in all the provinces, certain important de- 
tails in which the provinces differ are mentioned below :— 


Prince Edward Island.—AdministrationThe Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 1, 1930) and amendments. 

Motor Vehicle Regulations.—Registration fees are $2.50 for cars not previously 
registered in the province and an annual marker fee of $1 and tax of 50 cents per 
100 pounds weight, both payable on Mar. 1 of each year. 


*The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of 
the administration of Motor Vehicle and Traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces 
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Traffic Regulations—The speed limits are: in cities, towns and villages, at 
intersections and where the driver has not a clear view of the road for at least one 
hundred yards, 15 miles per hour; on approaches to steep descents, bridges or high- 
way crossings, 10 miles per hour; and in other places a speed reasonable and proper. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of High- 
ways, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 6, 1932) and amendments. 


Traffic Regulations—There is no set speed limit. The rate of speed must be 
reasonable and proper and 20 miles per hour is prima facie reasonable and proper 
in a residential district, at intersections, passing schools, etc., and 40 miles per hour 
is prima facie reasonable and proper in open country. Commercial motor vehicles 
having a gross weight in excess of 4,000 lb. are limited to a maximum speed of 25 
miles per hour. 


New Brunswick.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 20, 1934). 


Traffic Regulations —The speed of a motor vehicle must not be greater than. 1s 
reasonable or proper, having due regard to the traffic and use of the highway or 
such as to endanger life or property. A commercial vehicle must not exceed 30 
miles per hour when not carrying a load, or 25 miles per hour when carrying any load. 


Quebec.—Administration——Motor Vehicle Bureau, Office of the Provincial 
Treasurer, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 35, R.S.Q. 1925) 
and amendments. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations—Free registration is granted certain government 
and municipal cars and farm tractors. Exemptions from registration apply not 
only to private vehicles as cited in the summary for all provinces, but also to com- 
mercial vehicles in cases specified in Article 10 of the Act or under agreement with 
other governments. 

Traffic Regulations—For private passenger vehicles, speed limits are: when 
meeting another vehicle, 16 miles; in cities, towns, villages and on highways where 
the land is closely built up, 20 miles; and in open country, 30 miles per hour. Motor 
buses are allowed a speed of 30 miles per hour in open country. For commercial 
vehicles having non-pneumatic tires, speed limits are 8 miles when loaded and 10 
miles per hour without load. When equipped with pneumatic tires, the correspond- 
ing rates are 12 and 15 miles per hour. All motor vehicles must be brought to a 
stop before proceeding over a railway crossing. 


Ontario.—Administration——Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of High- 
ways, Toronto. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 251, R.S.O. 1927) 
and amendments. 

Motor Vehicle Regulations—Passenger cars registered in the United States 
may be operated in Ontario without registration for 30 days in any one year. Under 
Part XIII of the Act (c. 47, 1930), a person convicted of certain serious offences in 
connection with the operation of motor vehicles or a person against whom an unsatis- 
fied judgment is outstanding is required to file proof of his financial responsibility. 


Traffic Regulations.—Speed limits are: at intersections, level railway crossings 
and where the view of the driver is obscured, 10 miles within and 15 miles per hour 
outside of cities; towns and villages; otherwise in cities, towns and villages, 20 miles 
per hour; and in open country, 35 miles per hour. Before entering or crossing a 
through highway a vehicle must be brought to a full stop. 
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Manitoba.—Administration—Municipal Commissioner, Tax Commission 
Office, Winnipeg. Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (c. 19, 1930) and amendments. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—Registration is renewable annually on Jan. 1, 
but for registration on April 1, five-sixths of the annual fee and on Aug. 1, one-half 
of the annual fee is payable. 


Traffic Regulations.—No person may operate a motor vehicle upon any highway 
or street at a greater speed than is reasonable and proper, having regard to the con- 
dition of the highway and the traffic. The onus of proof is on the motorist. 


Saskatchewan.—Administration—Motor Licence Office, Department of 
Highways, Regina. Legislation The Vehicles Act (c. 68, 1935). 

Motor Vehicle Regulations.—Registration fee is $6 for a motor cycle; for private 
vehicles it is computed on the wheel base and is from $10 to $30; for livery privileges, 
the fee is $15 more than for a similar private vehicle; for motor trucks it is computed 
on the gross weight. To operate a truck or passenger car for gain, the owner must 
first secure a permi: from the Highway Traffic Board. Dimension limits for a 
vehicle and its load are: width 96 inches, height 14 feet, length for one vehicle 33 
feet and for vehicles coupled soEE seen 85 feet and maximum loaded weight per 
vehicl 10 tons. 


Traffic Regulations.—Cities, towns and villages have authority to regulate 
speed limits within their boundaries. Other speed limits are: for any vehicle when 
meeting another vehicle 35 miles; for a loaded truck, 25 miles; and for an unloaded 
truck, 35 miles per hour. Otherwise speed is governed by the amount of traftic, 
the nature, condition and use of the highwzy. 


Alberta.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Edmonton. Legislation—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic 
Act (c. 31, 1924) and amendments. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations—Visiting motorists from other provinces are re- 
quired to register with the Provincial Police but are exempt from other registration 
for six months, while motorists from the United States may carry their customs 
certificates in lieu of registration. The carrying of loaded weapons in an automobile 
is prohibited as a preventive measure against accidents during hunting trips. 


Traffic Regulations —The speed limits are: 10 miles per hour at street crossings 
and bridges; 20 miles per hour in cities, towns and villages; and 30 miles per hour in 
open country. 


British Columbia.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Commissioner 
of Provincial Police, Victoria. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 50, 1935) 
and the Highway Act (c. 24, 1930) and amendments. 

Motor Vehicle poutine; —Visiting motorists are granted reciprocal exemption 
from registration up to six months provided they obtain non-resident touring permits 
or carry the customs permits in the case of residents of the United States. Special 
permits at one-twelfth the annual fee are issued to non-resident vehicles bringing 
loads into the province. No person may ride as a passenger on a motor cycle in 
front of the operator. Drivers’ and owners’ licences of all persons convicted for 
certain serious offences, as well as all persons against whom an unsatisfied judgment 
in excess of $100 is outstanding, are suspended until such time as proof of financial 
responsibility is furnished and adi hettian therein complied with. 

Traffic Regulations —The onus is on the driver for driving to the common 
danger if exceeding the speed of 20 miles per hour in any city, town or village, or 
30 miles per hour outside cities, towns or villages, or the maximum speed stated on 
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signs erected on certain portions of the highways. The speed limit is 15 miles per 
hour when passing schools or public playgrounds. 


Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Infor- 
mation regarding regulations may also be obtained from The Director, Lands, 
Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 
Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 


Traffic Regulations—Speed limits are 10 miles per hour at street intersections 
and otherwise 15 miles per hour in cities, towns and villages. 


PART VII.—AIR NAVIGATION.* 


During 1934 civil aviation was well maintained. Aircraft are a ready means 
of obtaining accurate information of conditions in remote and unsettled parts, and 
provide easy access thereto. Their use in developing and conserving natural 
resources has increased each year. Air-mail and air-transport lines are in oper- 
ation in many parts of the Dominion. 


Civil aviation in Canada is divided into two classes: (1) civil operations, carried 
out for other Government Departments under the Royal Canadian Air Force; 
(2) commercial aviation, under the regulation of the Controller of Civil Aviation. 
Both are under the Department of National Defence. 


Civil Government Air Operations.—This branch carried out flying on forest 
fire patrols, fire suppression, oblique and vertical photography for surveys, trans- 
portation, etc., for different Government Departments in various parts of the 
country. 


Provincial Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service owns and 
operates 21 aircraft on forest fire protection, transportation, air photography and 
sketching in northern Ontario. Operations covered an area of about 800 miles 
from east to west, and 400 miles from north to south. A total of 7,223 hours was 
flown during 1934, as compared with 8,731 hours in 1933. The Manitoba Govern- 
ment Air Service operated 5 aircraft on forest protection in the province for the 
Forestry Branch; a total of 646 hours was flown on this work. The Saskatchewan 
Government Air Service operated 4 aircraft on forest protection in the province 
for the Department of Natural Resources; a total of 291 hours was flown on this 
work. British Columbia and Quebec contracted with commercial aircraft operators 
for flying required. 


Commercial Aviation.—During 1934 there were 128 commercial aircraft 
operators in Canada. Their activities included forest fire patrols, timber cruising, 
air photography, transportation of passengers, express and mail, instruction, adver- 
tising, short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 


Air-Mail Services.—Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
1927. During 1934 commercial firms operated the following air-mail routes under 
Post Office Department contracts: Yearly Services ——Montreal-Albany, Sioux 
Lookout-Narrow Lake, Fort McMurray-Aklavik, Prince Albert-Lac la Rcnge, 
Amos-Siscoe, Winnipeg-Pembina, Prince Albert-Ile 4 la Crosse, Lae du Bonnet- 
Bissett, Cameron Bay-Coppermine, Fort Chipewyan-Fond du Lac, Fort Resoluticn- 
Cameron Bay, Rouyn-Kewagama, Atlin-Telegraph Creek; Summer Services.— 
Rimouski-Montreal, Vancouver-Victoria; Winter Services. — Leamington-Pelee 
Island, Quebec-Sept Iles, Sept Iles-Natashquan, Havre St. Pierre-Port Menier, 


ae *Revised under the direction of J. A. Wilson, Esq., Controller of Civil Aviation, Department of National 
efence. 
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Moncton-Charlottetown, Charlottetown-Magdalen Islands. The weight of mail 
carried in 1934 was 625,040 lb. 


Encouragement of Aviation.—To encourage a more widespread interest 
and knowledge of aviation, the Department of National Defence, since 1928, has 
assisted by issuing two light aeroplanes and making grants to each of the twenty- 
three flying clubs in the following localities: Halifax, Cape Breton, Saint John, 
Montreal, McGill University, Brant and Norfolk, Fort William, Hamilton, Kingston, 


London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Toronto, Border Cities, Kitchener, Brandon, - 


Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. The 
total membership at present is 2,200. A total of 10,581 hours was flown. 133 
members obtained private pilots’ licences, and 21 members obtained commercial 
pilots’ licences during 1934. Many aerodromes have been established through this 
movement. 


A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, 7 miles south of Montreal. 
A mooring tower for airships and an aerodrome have been constructed there, and 
immigration, customs and postal facilities are available. A terminal aerodrome 
has also been constructed at Rimouski for the dispatch and reception by air of trans- 
Atlantic mails. 


Manufacture of Aircraft.—An aircraft industry, to construct in Canada 
the aircraft and equipment required for aviation, is essential to the sound develop- 
ment of flying. Canadian Vickers, the pioneer firm in Canada, has produced 
several original types specially suited to operation in Canada. Several aircraft 
constructors from England and the United States have formed branches in Canada 
for the assembly and service of their products. The De Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., established a plant in Toronto; the Curtiss-Reid Aircraft Co. es- 
tablished a factory at Cartierville, Que.; the Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., at Longueuil, 
Que.; Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., at Fort Erie, Ont.; the Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
at Vancouver; and the Ottawa Car Manufacturing Co., one at Ottawa for A. V. Roe 
aircraft. Aero engine factories are established for construction or assembly and 
service of their products as follows: Armstrong-Siddeley Motors, Ltd., at Ottawa; 
Aero Engines of Canada, Ltd., at Montreal, for “Wright”? and “Bristol” engines; 
Canadian Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Co.; Ltd., at Longueuil, Que. 


43.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1930-35. 


Nors.—Figures for 1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book and for 1924-29 
at p. 661 of the 1930 edition. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
General Analysis. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Firms manufacturing aircraft............ He ui 7 7 6 10 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft......... 100 100 73 87 125 123 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service. 4 4 4 3 3 ii 
Ajrératt fig hte waadens.2. 5 otitis 156,174| 144,080} 102,219} 106,252} 128,031 Msiaraltle 
Asperatt hours flown. ...0 sence. sce, 92,993 73, 645 56,170 53, 299 75,871 88,451 
Approximate aeroplane mileage.......... 5, 222, 635] 5,280,958] 2,786,609) 2,733,642] 3,430,475] 4,314,192 
Approximate float seaplane mileage..... 2,024,219] 1,553,721) 1,503,157) 1,641,911 | 
Approximate boat seaplane mileage...... 286, 628 180,620} 198,792 99, 433] -3, 067, 162] 3,207,910 
Approximate amphibian mileage........ 13,938 30,950 80,573 63,319 
Totabairgraft mileagesy.... - -..102. 0d. 7,547,420] 7,046,276] 4,569,131] 4,538,315] 6,497,637] 7,522,102 
Average fiight duration (minutes)....... 36 30 33 30 36 34 
Pilote.catried:A¢ 16609 57 eee wie ten. 156,574; 144,080) 102,219} 106,252} 128,031 15326 
Passengers and crew carried............. 124, 875 100, 128 76, 800 85, 006 105,306 177,472 
Total personnel carried.................. 281,449 244, 208 179,019 191, 258 230000 330, 683 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot-miles)..... 7,547,420] 7,046, 276| 4,569,131) 4,538,315! 6,497,637] 7,522, 102 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 

Seng erimies) decom. cotery pp et ee 5,408,676} 4,073,552} 2,869,799] 3,816,862] 6,266,475] 7,936,950 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel- : 

aniles)i chs lanes eee ante eee Ce oes 12,956, 096)11, 119,828) 7,438,930) 8,355, 177/12, 764, 112|15, 459, 052 
Total freight or express carried (Ib.)..... 1,759,259] 2,372,467] 3,129,974] 4,205, 901114, 441, 179126, 439, 224 


‘Lotal mail carried (1b.) ..< oscar sass noon 474,199, 470,461] 413,687| 539,358! 625,040] 1,126,084 
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43.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1930-35—concluded. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
| No No No. No No No 
Licensed Civil Air Harbours. 
Total air harbours (all types)........... 77 83 83 90 101 96 
Licensed Civil Aircraft.! 
Aeroplanes (single-engined).............. 499 466 416 331 - - 
Aeroplanes (twin-engined)............... - - - 1 ~ - 
Aeroplanes (triple-engined).............. 2 1 1 - = a) 
Float seaplanes (single-engined)......... 499 466 416 331 - - 
Boat seaplanes (single-engined).......... 21 23 26 12 - - 
Amphibians (single-engined)............ 5 5 2 1 - - 
Total aircraft (all types)...............- 527 495 445 345 368 380 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel. 
WONIMeCECIAN DIOR scree tcc © flcics vewicte eee a 3 2 474 405 414 
Prinate Obs e tee lace ce lata a iee sures 2 2 2 405 429 496 
NGTCEURINCES Es ite ce coke ticls etal = dloae obs 2 2 2 403 461 472 
Unlicensed air mechanics employed..... 164 140 52 60 61 318 


1 These figures show duplication, since practically all aeroplanes are convertible to float seaplanes. 
2 The basis of classification was changed in 1935. Figures on the old basis for 1929-1934 will be found at 
p. 746 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 


PART VIII.—CANALS.* 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
- Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes 
were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages, and to eliminate the toil 
of unloading, transporting and reloading at the portages the canals of Canada were 
constructed. 


The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military purposes they soon 
became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since the de- 
velopment of railways in Canada, and even more since the growth of motor vehicle 
traffic, the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
river, are playing a minor part in the transportation activities of the country. 


Section 1.—Canal Systems. 


There are in Canada seven canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals: (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the International Boundary near lake Champlain; (3) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
Huron (not completed); (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 
Breton; and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg. By means of these canals a 
total waterway of 1,846 miles has been opened to navigation, the actual mileage 
of canals being 509-40. 


*Revised by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on ‘‘Canal Statistics’. 
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A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of the 
1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions are 
given in Table 44. 


44.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1936. 


; Locks. 
Name. Location. Length. Minimum Dimensions. 
0. SaaS! 
Length.| Width. | Depth. 
es Miles. ft. ft. ft. 
St. Lawrence— 
ACHING Bunce a ost cadda Montreal to Lachine.......... mina 8-74 5 270 45 141 
Soulaneesgs ..<... 40s Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-67 5 280 45 151 
Cornwall oisns occkes- Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing...| 11-00 6 270 43-67 141 
Rarran’sens,.ca 2 ee Barran’s Point rapids... bac ee.. 1-28 1 800 50 161 
Raprde Plates nee Rapide Plat to Morrisburg......... 3-89 2 270 45 141 
Galops: teiicrs. see Iroquois: toyCardinals = 22.5....55- 7:36 3 270 45 141 
Welland Ship........... Port Weller, lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, lake Erie..:.........\.] 27-60 8 859 80 302 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of} ~ 
lake tH uroniyenan de ee ees 1-38 ut 900 60 18-251 
Richelieu River— 
SiO unaeWockem 45 a0neu St Ours, JO0e a0 one se ee 0-12 1 339 45 121 
Chambl yc enn ee Chambly to St. Johns, Que........ 11-76 9 120-5) 923-25 6-5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— : 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
PIVOTS. ye, CEI N. Runt ee may 0-12 1 200 45 9 
CAMUORG.. mono en: Carillon rapids, Ottawa river...... 0-94 2 200 45 9 
Grenville Pis5 ee = Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river.... 5-94 5 200 45 9-5 
Rideaur 2s eee ee Ottawa tolling ston). a aoa. 126-25 47 134 Sa 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch). 7-25 2 134 33 5 
Miscellaneous— 
Erent.2 is kes eee a Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
Peter boroug hee-sscee er eae PEE bate e 18 175 33 8-33 
Peterborough lock to Swift rapids..| 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift rapids to Port Severn........ 16-00 (ma|rine rail} way) 4 
Port Severn log! . Sat lie, A. - 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
DESUIC I) eer earn Peers eater tee eae 8-35 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
branch’) g ieee ee ae 26-65 - - - 4-5 
Mai ayant te ee ees Isthmus of Murray—bay of Quinte. 5-15 - - - 113 
Stu Petorséss ct..t04 ct St. Peters bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
-¢ gape Breton, NOS. cs. soccer 0-50 q 300 48 18 
St. Andrews....ii..: Redriver, 15 milesnorth of Winnipeg. = 1 215 45 17 
' Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
between locks 25 feet. 8With lake Ontario at elevation 244 feet above sea-level. 


Government Expenditures on Canals.—Tables 45 and 46 deal with the 
expenditures of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance 
of canals. The principal source of revenue is rentals for water for power purposes. 
All canals, it may be added, have since 1904 been free of tolls to vessels applying 
for the privilege of locking facilities. The total capital cost of Canadian canals 
since their construction was begun is set at $250,396,930. The heavy cépital 
expenditures in recent years are due to the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, 
on which $131,522,667 had been spent up to Mar. 31, 1935. The lock gates were 
first opened on April 21, 1930. 
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45.—Expenditures and Revenues of Canals for Period Before Confederation, 1868- 
1910, 1911-29, 1921-30, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35. 


Norre.—For the individual years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book 1916-17, p. 462, and 1911-80, see 
p. 748 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 


to Revenue.! 


é Total 
Fiscal Years. SS . Total 
a to ; to : gee and end Revenue. 
apital. ncome. epairs, Ss : i 
Canals ip Staff. Repairs. 
General.? 

Before Confed- 5 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
eration....... 21,152,933 98,378 - - — | 21,251,311 - 
1868-1910....... 76,388,584 | 6,465,248 | 1,594,241 | 11,695,311 | 9,488,903 |105,632,287 | 14,156,391 
WOUIE20 Ae a. 34,510,322 | 3,919,075 | 1,364,547 | 6,641,558 | 5,667,291 | 52,102,793 3, 752,968 
1921°30.55... 5.8% 95,982,580 | 5,553,743 | 1,875,339 | 10,427,665 | 9,696,485 1123, 535,812 9,230,174 
sg! soto oe fee 12,945,7712 786,941 - 1,634,099 | 1,278,941 | 16,645,7553 1,026, 670 
19S Dee Ache deo: 3,855 ,6372 344,389 - 1,618,013 | 1,093,194 | 6,911,2338 976,845 
LOSS ONE ae ctaa ne 3, 122,026 282, 883 - 1,515,534 | 1,001,376 | 5,921,8204 831,0204 
CRE gee Goer oe 1,975,073 287,535 - 1,397,977 903,022 | 4,563,6074 877,6304 
TOSS RR... 4.88 464, 004 210,473 - 1,483,278 861,231 | 3,018,9864 837,8714 

Totals..... 250,396,930 | 17,948,665 2 | 40,091,083 | 31,146,926 | 339,583,604 | 31,689,570 


1 The income account is of expenditure on buildings and permanent improvements; the revenue account 
is of expenditure on maintenance only. 2 No longer shown separately, in accounts of Department of 
Railways and Canals. Total is included in Staff and Repairs totals. 3 Revised to include amounts 
spent on the Prescott elevator by the Department of Public Works. 4 Revenues and expenses of 
elevator at Churchill, Manitoba, included in 1933 and subsequent years. 


46.—Capital Expenditures for Construction and Enlargement of Canals to 
Mar. 31, 1935. 


Expendi- Eixpendi- 
ture, Total ture, Total 
Canal. Fiscal Expendi- Canal Fiscal Expendi- 
ear ture. Year ture. 
1935. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ 

Carillon and Grenville!.... ~ 4,191,756 || Port Colborne Elevator..| 2,356,218 2,356, 218 
Ste. Anne Lock and Canal. - 1,320,216 || St. Lawrence Ship Canal. . - 133, 897 
Chantblits. SMe ok ~ C80 ;9965 Stibetersix:. Wet eee. - 648, 547 
See@urs Wocks....;.:ts5-2. - ToD GOAT RIOGRU. seks cese o2-kow ets (Gig 1 4,214,212 
aching hte e icdue ane - POSS OOO ME LAV s: cctethesse oes cates ~ 489,599 
pekenot. Onis’... 0st oes 5. — DOR AGG CHM LUE A Vika ct lc wisi en ee eerets - 1, 248, 947 
Beauharnoiseno!):. 2c ~ 1263680201 liederenives > cir touidc< ciate 9, 296 19,962,880 
OMEN PES) Suck cae sated. 5 = C2899. 045ah. Wellanda 32s. 201. Seek os Cr.2,358,735 | 27,544,218 
itakewst. Brancis) .J..0.2.): - 75,907 || Welland Ship Canal...... 457,227 | 131,522, 667 
Comvwailll eh eee a: (Cr 1 7,245,803 || Sault Ste. Marie.......... - 4,935,809 
Williamsburg. sos <ick: .% ~ 1,334,552 || Culbute Lock and Dam.. - 382,391 
Marransceoimts. ..2. /25:.. = 877,091 || Canals, general........... - 34,967 
CHING CSTR on oy Eee ae - 6,143,468 || Prescott Elevator..... ae. - 4,715,325 
RepiGe abe. F cen ia ssl are - 2,159, 881 ; Sa See 
St. Lawrence River— Totals se5.98... 5-2. 464,004 | 250,396,930 

North Channel.......... - 1,995,143 | —____—__ 

River Reaches.......... - 483, 830 

Galops Channel......... 1,039,896 


1 The records relating to cost of construction by the Imperial Government were destroyed by fire in 
1852 and the statistics prior to that year are not included in this table. 


Section 2.—Canal Traffic. 


Tables 47 to 52 deal with the traffic passing through Canadian canals in recent 
years up to and including 1935. By the summer of 1931, the new Welland Ship 
Canal was advanced sufficiently to allow vessels drawing up to 18 feet of water to 
pass through and the allowable draught has since been increased to 22 feet. Jron 
cre, which had previously been shipped by rail from Point Edward to Hamilton, 
has since been shipped through from Lake Superior to Hamilton by water, and in- 
creased quantities of coal and other commodities have been shipped through the canal. 

For details of traffic handled through each canal, see the annual report on 
Canal Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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47.—Total Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of 
Freight, navigation seasons 1911-35.! 


Nortre.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398, and for the figures for 
1900-10, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 697. 


Navi- 

gation 
Seas-|__ 

on, 
No. 

1911 25,585 
1912..| 27,371 
1913..} 28,654 
19142,.| 26,125 
1915..} 21,575 
1916..| 23,002 
1917. .} 21,588 
1918..} 18,909 
19193..} 20, 682 
1920..} 23,038 
1921..| 25,720 
1922..) 26,217 
PBs 3) | yer 
1924..| 27,467 
1925..} 28,361 
1926..} 27,965 
1927..| 36,162 
1928..| 30,575 
1929..} 25,917 
1930..} 24,100 
1931..} 25,830 
1932. .} 19,854 
1933. .| 21,364 
1934. .| 22,217 
1935. .| 23,659 


Canadian Vessels. 


Registered 


Tonnage. 


9,172,192 
10, 237,335 
12,078,041 
12,050, 856 

9,398, 207 

9,839,029 

9,831, 694 

7,800,972 

8,735,973 

8,521, 643 
10,079,388 
11,059, 261 
13,013,970 
13,988,909 
14,964,785 
14,542,485 
17,472,601 
17,435,176 
13,741,071 
14,489, 045 
15, 869, 553 
15, 255,970 
15, 225, 022 
14, 766, 837 
15, 284, 564 


United States 


Vessels. 

Registered 

No. Tonnage, 
10,370 | 18,231,622 
11,785 | 24,636,190 
10,739 | 24,238,788 
7,742 | 15,636,414 
6,415 | 7,385,101 
6,800 | 10,660,839 
6,594 | 10,259,772 
6,791 | 9,616,200 
4,092 | 5,259,173 
3,826 | 3,838,890 
2,969 | 2,330,178 
8,735 | 3,165,054 
3,399 | 3,325,809 
3,283 | 2,821,177 
3,587 | 3,824,924 
3,543 | 3,144,866 
4,013 | 3,364,461 
3,973 | 3,270,591 
2,400 | 2,323,351 
2,063 | 1,684,576 
1,821 1,749, 231 
2,061 | 2,681,078 
2,200 | 3,045,876 
2,044 | 2,969,981 
2,035 | 2,578,091 


Freight Carried. 


Originating in 


Canada. 
P.@sof 
Tons. Total. 
7,792,907 20-5 
9,376,529 19-7 
11,130,875 21-3 
9,382, 206 25-3 
6, 789, 423 44.7 
7,486, 962 31-7 
5,964, 369 26-8 
3,369,477 17-8 
4,865,831 48-7 
4,094,044 46-9 
4,562,028 48-5 
6,213.20 62-1 
7,637,485 68-2 
8,857,177 68-8 
9,570,311 67-7 
9,656, 190 71-7 
11,863,931 67-8 
13, 882,592 74-2 
9,689,718 70-7 
10, 955,113 74-0 
11,483, 737 70-6 
13, 242,773 73-7 
12,724,925 67-8 
10, 813, 922 59-8 
1187115 61-5 


1 Figures include duplication where cargoes use two or more canals. 
Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21, 1914. 
opened Sept. 18, 1919. 


Originating in 


United States. 


Tons. 


30, 237,446 
38,210,716 
40,923,038 
27,641,031 
8,409,380 
16, 096, 529 
16, 274, 566 
15,514, 142 
5, 129, 435 
4,641,339 
4,844,993 
3, 752, 828 
3,561,949 
4,011,920 
4,560,356 
3,821,473 
5, 624,380 
4,837, 849 
4,009,929 
3, 848, 221 
4,755,337 
4117,800 
6,055,564 
7,255,330 
7,016,385 


Total. 
PC; of 
Total. Tons. 
79-5 | 38,030,353 
80-3 47,587, 245 
78:7 | 52,053,913 
74-7 | 37,023,2372 
55-3 15,198, 803 
68-3 23,583,491 
TSSOP) We PP ORSS i 
82-2 18, 883, 619 
51-3 9,995 ,2663 
63-1 8, 735, 383 
51-5 9,407,021 
37-9 10, 026, 055 
31-8 11,199, 434 
31-2 12, 869,097 
32-3 14, 130, 667 
28:3 13,477, 663 
32-2 17,488,311 
25-8 18,720,441 
29-3 13, 699, 647 
26-0 14, 803,334 
29-4 16, 189, 074 
26-3 17,960, 650 
32-2 18, 780, 489 
40-2 18, 069, 252 
38-5 18, 203,498 


2 Third lock of United States’ 
3 Fourth lock of United States’ Sault Ste. Marie canal 


48. by Months, navigation seasons 
1928-35.! 

Month. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

tons. tons. tons. tons tons. tons. tons tons. 
January.ses.s seen 535 - - - - - - 146 
Aprile Fee 111,161 (ie oie 294, 038 859, 121 912,999] 1,062,813 309, 131 649, 627 
VS ee ns Oe 2,452,368] 2,155,653] 2,023,657| 2,676,774| 2,235,860] 2,337,091] 2,479,454] 2,305,027 
DUIOS eee, Peas Ses Be oe 2,583,737] 2,165,033} 1,966,064) 2,243,120] 2,346,107] 2,663,683! 2,466,473] 2,245,208 
Julyaee na 2,621,168} 1,875,862} 2,155,723) 1,987,980] 2,273,578! 2,336,342] 2,608,746] 2,470, 282 
Ug iste. pies 2,843,453} 1,899,269} 2,319,748) 2,080,946] 2,439,664] 2,543,949] 2,435,695] 2,723,763 
September........ 2,502,805} 1,775,010} 2,226,704] 2,066,567| 2,687,235] 2,895,770] 2,366,661] 2,502,169 
October views 2,792,983) 1,759,939] 2,170,635] 2,064,330| 2,578,860] 2,679,512] 2,680,794| 2,542,057 
November........ 2,540,168} 1,258,485} 1,493,992} 2,012,871] 2,232,162] 2,122,913] 2,474,436] 2,494,030 
December........ 272,063 99 , 084 152,773 197,365 254, 185 138,416 247, 862 271,189 
Totals........ .|18, 720, 441/13, 699, 647/14, 803, 334116, 189, 074/17, 960,650 18, 780, 489|18, 069, 252118, 203,498 


1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


49.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1934 and 1935. 


Cha 


Trent 


Year and Canal. 


1934. 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Welland 


Bee Sean emit 
Ms RR eA Lek eras 
ORR ARR ae 
TDLYiee4 se. een oee ee 

peared on aobecrore 
Bint eey Wa sete esters bpicne 
ss ee Seep mel & pee 
SL t er rt ete 
AD Tite ER MS he 


ee 


1,727,152 
9,280, 452 
6, 660, 052 

33,326 


Agricultural) Animal Manu- Forest Mineral 

Products. | Products. factures. Products. | Products. 
tons. tons. tons. tons tons 

1,139,091 627 386,384 74,779 126, 271 
2,768,578 2,426 2,029, 257 501, 122 3,979, 069 
OP BB eal?! 8,062 | 2,010,733 752,150 | 1,558,790 
2,975 61 12,061 1,951 16,278 
6, 840 1,476 5,130 20,192 19, 002 
1,680 - 2 - 7,075 
123 Sil | 92,950 13, 601 166,116 
111 233 18,944 1,619 939 
194 32 997 alle 288 
7 1,285 4,380 780 830 
6,249,916 14,533 | 4,560,838 | 1,369,307 | 5,874,658 


1Totals include duplication where cargoes use two or more canals. 


18, 069, 252 
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49.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
: 1934 and 1935—concluded. 


Agricultural} Animal Manu- Forest Mineral 


Year and Canal. Products. | Products. factures. Products. | Products. Total. 

1935. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ Toile Ol 871 481,804 58,517 119, 154 1,932,047 
Welbanntl. hess odbites hoc BR 2,715,365 708 | 2,291,505 367,445 | 3,575,869 8,950,892 
BtibAWwrencescc.is + dec tes 2,348, 507 8,774 1,600, 660 659,500 | 2,256,214 6,873, 655 
Gham bisitwas sero recor 1,005 306 18,308 4,360 20, 240 44,219 
ST EEISEOTS! < ON. 2-45. 9, 255 104 6,949 20,478 17,806 54,592 
MUETAe emanations: - ~ 1,325 450 3,146 4,921 
Ottawa....; ne eee Eee 30 Dee 99,326 4,147 185,771 289,526 
Raidoauas eet tk. iieka de 30 205 19, 238 659 294 20,426 
Biante s.. tame St 2... seine ds 142 13 793 13,076 133 14,157 
ihAmorewars . chk. orconlcas rhe 1,021 Bacoy 14,698 - 19,063 
Totals. 5. ic... 6,346, 042 12,254 | 4,523,245 | 1,143,330 | 6,178,627 | 18,203,498 


1 Totals include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


59.—Principal Commodities Carried through Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 


1932-35.! 
: Increase Decrease 
Commodity. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. in 1935. in 1935. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

TRON Ee Re ats det ous 617; 255 156, 054 420, 838 396, 659 - 24,179 
CUTTS Dice eee eee ae 445,151 320, 267 295, 459 346, 094 50, 635 = 
COPE FS Ses Eg aan Or a 428,181 187,557 271, 253 315,340 44,087 = 
Teter tes he a ttn 537,968 136, 282 320, 685 179,326 - 141,359 
EGlamBee Gletepcactete ers ice es 60,544 83, 048 77, 849 67,013 - 10, 836 
Wineries (ep Oke. ohh 82) 6, 622, 237 6, 648, 831 4,011,651 4,089,058 77,407 = 
OiGheueraing. 2 Acs dss. sees 32,28 48 132 88,470 88,338 = 
PiGuree ee OT ESA Oe ew 776, 457° 881,457 704, 138 716, 632 12,494 = 
Yo Reig gree, I ee ape iets Berne 29813 2,942 5,192 2,950 - 2,242 
Other milled products...... 84,749 108, 745 132,612 129, 549 - 3,063 
Fruits and vegetables....... 5, 248 5,713 2,938 5,930 2,992 - 
OUMIOES UTR Fs acnont} sa lke 8, 892 5,069 7,169 6, 934 - 235 
Poultry, game and fish..... 1,900 4,570 3,729 4,276 547 - 
Iressed- meats... 6.225425: 297 1,008 415 376 - 39 
Other packing-house pro- 

COUN HEST pene |e eae eg eee ae ee 2,052 2245 *2,445 1,694 ~ 751 
All other animal products... 10, 130 9,978 7,893 7,995 102 = 
Agricultural implements. ... Set Tha 8,441 11,154 19, 212 8,058 = 
Cement, bricks and lime.... 33, 294 97,742 65, 603 39,592 - 26,011 
Tron, pig and bloom......... 13,594 38, 268 16,407 31,074 14, 667 ss 
Tron and steel, all other..... 146,929 144,951 208, 860 222,404 13,544 = 
COTASONGUG WoeE eke Aes cs ic Ae set 545, 803 642, 403 852, 580 964, 566 111,986 = 
Petroleum and other oils... 784,303 776, 081 863,519 755,432 _ 108, 087 
SDE Sa a Se Pa en 438,612 390, 189 332, 234 S22 aon - 10, 067 
SH [oe See ee Spek alee en a 49,739 86, 691 68,358 78,040 9,682 - 
Wines, liquors and beer..... 16,591 22,274 16,950 19,941 2,991 = 
POTS 3 8 epee oc: ae oe 284 , 026 349,377 322, 692 387, 400 64, 708 = 
DY. GORE DUD Ue grit ons vic em ore. 2 2 570, 074 857, 004 286,930 = 
Antosand parts.,........ 200.0: 20 2 53,479 68, 851 15,372 = 
alum eod io. wee aces. 3 as 2 731, 085 905, 260 1,288,338 1,048, 002 = 240,336 
Togs, Boats, poles, piling..... ) 25, bad 

ATs YOY s [AS oo aS a re re 16% = 
Be ea Secckcs 60, 868 52, 533 58, 894 30,536 

UOC ees, wt 30 r J 47,432 
Other forest products... ..... 11,934 24,615 22,075 5,898 - 16,177 
PUSPORCG Al) et turn b+ abe aye 275, 262 341, 868 413,309 446,367 33,058 = 
SEN CE Oa ete a ae a 2,745,576 | 3,429,877 | 3,941,982 | 3,714,568 - 227,414 
Tire Eee te hoes A iy at 316,295 391,803 492,405 295,329 - 197,076 
NBRARIOGE GEG 2.2 7 is oo ois is Ss 6, 234 24, 062 8, 700 8, 693 - 

BTNTEOTO Pee Ae fener cules bows ae 54, 290 232,620 608, 533 657,995 49 462 = 
OBHOM OTC. .biiach ois <0 ness 3,534 53,548 80,316 98,452 18,136 - 
FSAI OCC eee ete: 0: 2s 0 «2 387, 732 255, 246 329,413 426,952 97,539 - 
Allother freight. ........... 1,415,517 1,958,826 1,178,979 1, 287, 833 108, 854 - 
Totals,........ 17,969,650 | 18,780,489 | 18,069,252 | 18,203,498 134, 246 = 
1 Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 2 Wood pulp and automobiles 
included in 1932 and 1933 with all other freight. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 


Year Book. 
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51.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, navigation seasons 1934 and 1935. 


From Canadian to | From Canadian to [From United States} From United States 


Canadian Ports. United States to United States to Canadian 
Ports. Ports. Ports. 
Year and Canal. 
Up Down Up Down. Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons. tons tons. tons 
1934. : 
Sault Ste. Marie... 321,099} 1,071,755 62,982 120, 867 oe 23,925 112,037 2,210 
Welland 25.353 899,521} 2,579,041 971,361 43,596 321,031 476,532 12,266] 3,977,104 
St. Lawrence...... 2,636,871) 2,297,563 854, 950 24, 842 65, 507 51,066 37,799 691, 454 
Ghambliy #2 ous: 23,470 918 5,979 61 = — = 2,898 
DU meLelseou-baees 10, 883 35,218 - 6,539 = = - = 
Murra yin: fartt st 1, 680 218 = = os = = 6,859 
GCA WAS. cate ce hs 146,192 125, 220 - 1,709 - - - - 
Rideaues. taeonck« 18, 620 ; - - ~ - - - 
AP erie AES tte ts tie 2,566 2,058 - - - - = - 
St. Andrews....... 2,948 4,334 ~ (- - ~ - - 
Totals}...... 4,063,850} 6,119,551) 1,895,272) 197,614) 398,815) 551,523) 162,102) 4,680,525 
1935. See Una hcl We (aoe elie Oo alee as ood ie gee Ee ly ai re oe 
Sault Ste. Marie... 392,643) 1,257,902 40,076 136,113 11,020 10,979 82,514 800 
Wellands.5.2 ic. 906,588] 2,492,454] 1,044,577 TES4| 2 SS ei op el OnorL 33,125| 233-751-818 
St. Lawrence...... 2,765,426] 2,147,415) 1,029, 053 30,379 77,527 28, 852 25) Lae 769,871 
Gham bly-sen se 19,418 928 16,505 - - - - 7,368 
Str-Reter sven. sche 14,076 40,221 - 72 - - 223 - 
IMUET ay Secon se eee 1,870 211 - ~ - - - 2,840 
Ottawa ss cotnmens 121,004 160, 653 - 7,869 - - - ~ 
Rideau 2.4 0eeeee 16, 706 Sane - ~ - - - - 
rent. 2. sce See 13,498 659 - - - - - - 
SteAndrewsis.eess 15,879 3,184 - - - ~ - - 
Totals!..... 4,267,108} 6,107,347| 2,130,211) 188,617) 426,322) 410,202) 140,994) 4,532,697 
Traffic by Direction. Origins of Cargo. eras 
Year and Canal. Po ae a ee ee B cacin crease (—) 
: United 8 on Previous 
Up. Down, Canada. States: Year. 
tons tons tons. tons tons tons 
1934. 
Saultste. Marie. «4-402 <00e 508,395 fe 218 (OL 1,576, 703 150, 449 1,727,152 | — 542,805 
Welland ).25:3 5 ae eee eee 2,204,179 | 7,076,273 | 3,925,659 | 5,354,793 | 9,280,452 | + 86,322 
Sts lawrence... vaee.c et cee 3,595,127 | 3,064,925 | 4,919,721 1,740,331 6,660,052 | — 291,012 
Chambly 3.2 eee eee ee 29,449 3,877 30,428 2,898 33,326 | + 6,414 
DE WeeterS hie od ee eee 10, 883 41,757 52,640 = 52,640 | + 20,848 
INGUEL Aes trocar oe 1,680 7,077 1,898 6,859 8,757 | + 5,447 
Ottawas.3Gk See ee 146, 192 126, 929 ZiowaL - 273,121 | + 19,357 
VGC car oc eee eee eae oe 18, 620 3, 226 21,846 - 21,846 | — eo 
"Drentses See ee eae 2,566 2,058 4,624 ~ 4,624 | — cite 
St. Andtewsioe. oes ete 2,948 4,334 7,282 ~ 7,282 | — 14,069 
Motalst 7 os. ose. 6,520,039 | 11,549,213 | 10,813,922 | 7,255,330 | 18,069,252 | — 711,237 
1935. 
Sault Ste. Marie. -o.. 1.0.26 526, 253 1,405, 794 1,830, 837 101,210 | 1,932,047 | + 204,895 
Welland veecccte oo oe ccke 2,322,065 6, 628, 827 4,039,339 4,911,553 8,950,892 | — 329,560 
St. Wawrenteste es cncse ae 3,897,138 | 2,976,517 | 4,882,236 | 1,991,419 | 6,873,655 | + 213,603 
Gham] yao creer oat 35,923 8,296 36,851 7,368 44,219 | + 10,893 
Stpabellersuitic sea ce cee cien 14, 299 40, 293 54, 235 357 54,592 | +- 1,952 
MubPaiae ae oe poe aoa 1,870 3,051 2,081 2,840 4,921 | — -3, 836 
Olitawar scones, cae 121,004 168, 522 287, 888 1, 638 289,526 | + 16,405 
Rid Gauss ext Meee mera ne 16,706 SAL 20,426 - 20,426 | — 1,420 
‘Lrent!s. >, sok tec adeee 13,498 659 oe 14 1G - 14,157 | + 9,533 
SpetAndrews, ens oe one 15,879 3,184 19,063 = 19,063 | + 11,781 
Totals!......... ..| 6,964,635 | 11,238,863 | 11,187,113 | 7,016,385 | 18,203,498 | + 134,246 


1 Totals include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
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§2.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 1931-35. 


Nors.—For corresponding figures for 1920-24, see p. 636 of the 1925 Year Book, and for 1925-80, p. 705 of the 
1931 Year Book. 


Canadian Vessels. 


Canal and Year. 


United States Vessels. 


Registered 
Tonnage. 


Total 
Freight 
Carried. 


~ Registered 
No. Tonnage. 
Sault.Ste. Marie— 
198) itemise cepts ot byte 2,864 3,195,482 
Tha Pies nos i Ma cee ee 2,951 SS, Li2edeo 
LOSS See et. eee Fe 2,930 2,853,619 
MOS tert ee see he cr. hes 2,516 2,399, 083 
UU aij BSN eek 5 eee ak een 2,598 2 Ol2e Teo 
Welland— 
LOST eee 4,942 6, 076,320 
ES eh ae, Ae Ee 4,473 6,076,197 
[EER ESI. spec ok aay A a ein 4,124 6, 294, 483 
GSA aia ei eere Si secrete 2 8,855 6, 218, 221- 
CREB GS Be A Gm ee mee aie 3,929 6,310, 780 
St. Lawrence— 
(OST Ie eet int ye 10, 257 5, 685,318 
1OS2e ae ceirac etka: fo 7,851 5,510,025 
USSF. cee eres a. er ot SE: 9,072 5, 603 , 283 
HOSA REGIS eto ees. coon 9, 006 5, 602,426 
AOSD tere eens cas 9,846 5,841,108 
Chambly— ’ 
Ub TE tes eg es i ata a a Sn 235811 
HOS Aree ce le. 203 15,045 
LIS Selb Seohegt eee nee tee E 264 18, 653 
US haar ark rant A Rl Nl 325 26,991 
VOSS eak eyiihe s ores cae 332 29,157 
St. Peters— 
EUS ae. PCat CON aN a Oe 871 69, 849 
Oe ae ee NN oN tea 790 61, 233 
LOB etry oN a hen Sh1a,t7 879 47,630 
UY eee Te Acta Ger er 926 61, 821 
OSS ota s Saeed SS F 999 81, 456 
Murray— 
JD RN UR, ae OS eee 302 70, 988 
LOST ee es Seep se 152 11, 288 
LOSS eee ik eh ok beleec Sekt 239 18,867 
KEE 3 CN Ba a A 181 17,147 
EGS cme le Ee Does Sete 258 38,900 
Ottawa— 
PO BM tere cb cSRee CE oo che 3,111 618, 807 
ED ee 0 RR eee 1,334 275, 898 
“hes 21 eae ot, Se Se See 1,421 260.079 
iD BY 5, bs & Se 25 2 Won eS eS 1, 664 326,510 
ROS Dieta bad eter Gok oe 1,750 332,703 
Rideau— 
ae a ee eres oe 505 45, 843 
IO eae Se es. ae | 439 42,895 
LOSS Mee ASE oe ce 531 45,208 
iE Sate ena Se in 4 571 43,145 
ORO st eit cece. ca 619 42,206 
Trent— - 
SE ae Ua Ses am 2,374 53, 160 
NOS RC ee ok he Sacks 1,325 35, 509 
LUE Sos ane Sere) Rr: a 1,416 30,904 
eRe eae MN oe ee 2.714 32,564 
PO SO eae eerie ees ee cary Ue Se 2,818 32,011 
St. Andrews— 
ODM mere Wale er nace cre 277 30,475 
1 ORO >, ues ie a Ie am 336 55,744 
TEARS YI te ee na 488 52,296 
(MBE Ee ae ee ene 459 38,929 
retires 5S pe eae ae 510 63,508 
Totals—1 
MOST rep ete eieke oe oi ots <: 25,830 15,869,553 
LEB ES 5 rg ee ea eeepc 19,854 15,255,970. 
LE Oe ge Se eS oe 21,364 15,225,022 
LSS Spee 5) tie Ag ee 22,217 14,766,837 
LL 51 ae ee 23,659 15, 284,564 


611, 128 
284,339 
489,986 
304,506 
438, 818 


942,973 
2,150, 688 
2,171,530 
2,406, 222 
1,896, 744 


167,981 
224,456 
361, 841 
238 , 208 
209, 798 


16, 259 
10,384 
10, 292 
11,052 
19, 260 


4,270 
6,304 
4,196 
6,176 
1,707 


3,879 
1,523 
2,841 
1,295 

336 


1,984 
2,833 
4,891 
2,215 
11, 234 


1,749,231 
2,681,078 
3,045,876 
2,969,981 
2,578, 091 


1 Totals include duplications where vessels use two or more canals. 


6302—45 


126,633 
44,189 
38,493 
69,990 
36,473 


2,219,567 
2,337,201 
2,269,957 
1,727, 152 
1,932,047 


7,273,886 
8,537,460 
9,194, 130 
9, 280, 452 
8,950, 892 


6,036,980 
6, 693, 800 
6,951, 064 
6, 660, 052 
6,873, 655 


50,336 
29,350 
26,912 
33,326 
44,219 


47,528 
40,831 
31,792 
52,640 
54,592 


492,919 
253,523 
253, 764 
273,121 
289, 526 


27,521 
25, 690 
21,868 


16, 276 
37,182 
21,351 
7,282 
19, 063 


16,139, 074 
17,950,650 
18,789, 489 
18,069, 252 
18,203, 498 
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The Panama Canal.*—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffe on Aug 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Pritain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route 
to that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital 
importance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent. 
and while its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the War the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
shipping, but, with the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic 
between our Facific ports and Europe has taken place, and, while the proportion 
carried in vessels of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has 
never. heless assumed considerable proportions. 


Table 53 shows the amount of traffic originating in or destined for Canada 
carried through the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific 
to Atlantic ports is illustrated by the much larger volume of freight originating at 
western ports than at eastern ports, and the larger volume destined for eastern 
than for western Canadian ports. Strictly intercoastal Canadian cargo during the 
latest year aggregated 89,444 long tons as compared with 106,519 long tons in 1934. - 


53.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 39, 1921-35. 


Originating on— Destined for— 

Year ended June 30— ee 
Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada, 

West Coast. East Coast.||West Coast.| East Coast. 


long tons. | long tons. |} long tons. | long tons. 


1474 DRE rely a ee, See OE UA OO AEN See a oie Oe» 125, 638 39,561 126,414 16,558 


19220 So). chy ce ee oe ere ee 180,981 25,174 148,305 6,521 
1028s ate Pica oak Bee cates ORE Beas ace a ee 604, 546 92,939 101,588 125, 283 
Crs Ad Pe: Wp EP Mae ERR? 2 eae er ok omen 1,223, 102 110, 677 141,086 197, 204 
L920 SUE oo a oe SO ch ee ke SE 1,082,282 121,803 158, 709 379, 284 
Cy ale Spe Mana praca a OS Me ea ed BET AS 1, 650, 855 160, 196 168, 295 614,580 
TOD ei eo ee 1,548,783 207, 003 248, 009 803,418 
Lips tecaphrle Saepeie WU Nate Vik Me UE Mise ic, egae can 2,845,675 168, 287 268,960 394,173 
1 RS APRS aes ay’ A APNE Pelle oo ORG LO ane 2, 650, 646 231, 128 266, 433 539, 767 
LSD Po. ca cka teehee Oe ies oe ae 1,968, 996 185,776 267, 282 556,562 
LOST I So RR so So, ca tec ak 2,307, 257 137,756 271, 621 492, 532 
LOB RW cick Nh en OO a. cia Bae ae 2,383,211 89, 443 167, 855 529,317 
LOSS ne ee i to See i Ro I a eee 2,896, 162 121, 875 134,511 328, 038 
LOY Bite ee a PO et Eee ee 2,201, 180 196, 204 189, 227 498,706 
LS RED Aas SUR ARR MRE Le aD ono 3) po Re | 2,490, 203 248, 658 176, 698 547,974 


With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of 
United States registration carried 10,825,573 tons, or 42-8 p.c. of the total cargo of 
25,309,527 locked through in the year 1935. British vessels carried 5,776,021 tons, 
or 22-8 p.c.; Norwegian vessels 2,463,675 tons, or 9-6 p.c.; Japanese vessels 1,446,049 
tons, or 5-7 p.c.; and German vessels 1,300,991 tons, or 5-1 p.c. 


*Revised, and figures supplied, by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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54.—Summary of Commercial EA alee ar the Panama Canal, years ended June 
0, 1915-35. 


Norr.—Figures in this table have been completely revised since the 1934-35 Year Book and now include 
only vessels of 300 net tons or over (Panama Canal measurement). 


Atlantic to Pacific. Pacific to Atlantic. Total Traffic. 
Year ended June 30— 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. ‘Tonnage. 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 
ASLO ron a sicet cone eee ok: 512 | 2,070,939 546 | 2,817,461 1,058 4,888,400 
PNG eee ere reese pte res chee 376 1,369,018 348 1,724,317 724 3,093,335 
TO iietcstaee we ees cee Riek 844 2,928,470 894 | 4,126,250 1,738 7,054, 720 
BOER tar cares treo tet ae 877 2,638,116 1,112 4,887,652 1,989 7,525, 768 
TEU lance Bob tm gos en en ae Se 819 2,131,021 1,129 4,172,776 1,948 6,910,097 
NO DD See cere Bares. tre AI 1,130 | 4,091,964 1,263 | 5,280,410 2,393 9,372,374 
[AUP | ca geen tale petal th Ae peat ba te 1,417 5,891,009 1,374 5, 704, 962 2,791 11,595,971 
Ree so ere cater: Sinn ie ot 1,469 5,495, 164 1,196 5,387, 443 2,665 10, 882, 607 
NO Nee arate cK Ee coat 2,090 7,085,965 1,818 | 12,480,464 3,908 19,566,429 
1 AL PPA ew sie ache Bane & pee nll ema = eS 2,697 7,858, 969 2,461 | 19,134,198 5,158 26,993,167 
LOZ OFS et ee RO cts 2,364 7,397, 159 2,228 | 16,559,390 4,592 23 , 956,549 
TOZOTS Cees e i wwe eae ak 2,698 8, 034, 593 2,389 | 17,995,423 5,087 26,030,016 
ROA eens ot Soka wants ak 2,805 8,576, 474 2,488 | 19,157,081 5, 293 21, 100,000 
LOS ce ee Mets et cht ee ae oat 3, 284 8,303,344 2,969 | 21,312,307 6, 253 29,615, 651 
REPS ieayic oe ihc halle Raat a nea 3,279 9,873,529 3,010 | 20,774, 239 6, 289 30, 647,768 
LES Uk w bie ye ie ee eae 3,051 9,472,061 2,976 | 20,546,368 6,027 30,018,429 
| AIS D| bee taeutets i el BOO aed Sasa aad 2,717 6,670,718 2,653 | 18,394,565 5,370 25, 065, 283 
LBP A ie oe he ae ee AES 2.273 6,631,717 2,089 | 14,167, 269 4,362 19,798,986 
PSB he one nd i Sis retreating 2,184 4,507,970 1,978 | 13,654,095 4,162 18,161,165 
POSE sew Ae eae an «ark 2,703 6, 162,649 2,481 | 18,541,360 5, 234 24,704, 009 
1p ee te abe ag We 2 a a 2,676 7,529, 721 2,504 | 17,779,806 5,180 25,309,527 


PART IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean or sea-going 
shipping; (2) inland or rivers and lakes international shipping (exclusive of ferriage) ; 
and (3) coasting trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. 
Lawrence River ports up to Montreal. Inland international shipping is the term 
used to cover shipping between Canadian and United States ports on the Great 
Lakes and international rivers and on lakes and rivers accessible to shipping from 
United States ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, Trent, etc. (Ferriage is, however, 
excluded from this and other classes of shipping.) Coastwise shipping or the coast- 
ing trade covers shipping between one Canadian port and another on the Atlantic 
coast, on the Pacific coast and on the inland international lakes and rivers or lakes 
and rivers accessible to them. It does not, however, include shipping on isolated 
Canadian waterways, such as the Mackenzie river, lake Winnipeg, lake St. John, ete. 


Tables 55-64, following, have been adapted from the Shipping Report of the 
Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


Whereas, in the case of most countries of such extensive coast line, the ocean 
shipping is much the more important, in Canada the shipping on inland waters, while 
finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares, almost 
equally with that on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the attention devoted to 
water traffic. The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the international 
trade of the world; consequently, the statistics of inland international shipping are 
included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 55, while those of sea-going 
shipping alone will be found in Table 57. 
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55.—Sea-Going and Inland Vessels (Exclusive of Coasting Vessels and Ferriage) Arrived 
atand Departed from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-35. 


Notr.—For the years 1868-1910, see Canada Year Book 1911, p. 380. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Met tL N Tons N Tons N. Tons Tonnage. 
2 Register. 9 Register. £ Register. 
1 EW Oe Seen SIME ee, SHPO ce echt 6,870 | 12,712,337 | 29,670 | 16,380,146 | 40,892 | 18,337,062 47,429,545 
LOU2S . graces brane .aaeiere ieee 6,766 | 13,342,929 | 27,949 | 18,069,983 | 45,399 | 21,560,215 52,973,127 
1901S ocean oie es coe 7,307 | 138,896,353 | 42,624 | 20,677,938 | 47,303 | 28,275,492 57, 849, 783 
I9Y4 e Aoak ays Pome nec ee 7,418 | 15,711,849 | 30,234 | 17,026,121 | 55,8385 | 29,181,513 61,919,483 
1915-6) hie cen Seer aera 6,949 | 138,931,091 | 29,359 | 17,504,751 | 48,635 | 22,168,311 | 53,604,153 
AQiGreccneee ace eee ete ae 6,817 | 12,417,944 | 37,900 | 17,372,836 | 75,411 | 27,930,318 | 57,721,098 
LOU ek cgas gs: nook eevee ote ae 7,387 | 16,144,873 | 39,978 | 20,290,252 | 74,850 | 29,277,419 65,712,544 
TOTS ecotowit caster ata ee 7,337 | 16,959,790 | 84,786 | 19,890,461 | 70,781 | 29,952, 237 66, 802,488 
LOLO ase ok ce Ree, Be osc. 6,099 | 14,054,166 ) 37,023 | 17,567,061 | 52,273 | 21,607,821 53, 229,048 
19202 alie. cw tsc eh clams bern ee 5,511 | 12,320,994/| 37,388 | 16,869,619 | 52,827 | 20,302,920 49,493 , 533 
1 1 Un eR oe Ae 4,526 | 10,545,619 | 39,877 | 22,236,962 | 50,370 | 21,866,049 54, 648, 630 
1922 0s Mog clay. SE URIS eon eae 4,239 | 10,471,403 | 36,679 | 20,029,572 | 61,114 | 26,164,278 56, 665, 253 
1923's wersersee tate, cscs eet srcenes 4,869 | 18,868,905 | 59,364 | 26,423,287 | 87,199 | 32,110,991 72,403, 183 
1924. nia tens RE tess tert 5,187 | 15,158,994 | 53,945 | 28,216,588 | 80,700 | 31,571,791 74,947,373 
1925 sf. oe Lee ees ato See 5,763 | 16,463,204 | 44,432 | 26,620,979 | 84,084 | 34,854,868 | 77,939,051 
NO 2G A arcu chery! osicdele eres settee 6,515 | 17,749,067 | 34,010 | 23,149,028 | 55,109 | 34,348, 732 75, 246, 827 
LOD int eee sce ieee ote eae 6,448 | 18,117,525 | 34,015 | 25,692,591 | 62,344 | 33,521,543 77,331, 659 
OO a cin rene oaels eee eer 6,253 | 18,738,027 | 38,497 | 28,453,951 | 67,771 | 36,611,819 83, 803, 797 
1929: Shaw Se ees bees 6,400 | 21,625,660 | 39,038 | 29,792,258 | 75,745 | 42,317,309 93, 735, 227 
LE) te ail ae ie ari os 5, 634 | 20,171,383 | 40,251 | 29,137,798 |107,925 | 40,129,608 | 89,438,789 
LOB M EF erate teatibecpaphscope ansae es 5,826 | 20,008,005 | 33,877 | 29,541,844 | 83,383 | 41.362, 027 90,911,876 
1 OS ine nate che s.c Meri ete aie aie 5, (D4: | 195,025,091 || 30) 978-827, 6835 (Ole lal 22000) 250,021,210 83, 486,397 
10S Bie. pe eta e tacts Pre one 6,323 | 20,865,151 | 28,725 | 24,318,372 | 64,388 | 31,088,962 76,272,485 
19S 4 ac cae Sateei te oe eee 6,831 | 22,480,487 | 31,869 | 25,846,968 | 57,693 | 34,297,917 82, 625,372 
1935).sermenanotnaratetercnteraeetees 7,678 | 23,676.256 | 33,579 | 28,622,280 | 55,763 | 34,136,283 | 86,434,819 


Section 1.—Ocean Shippins. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fishermen 
who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. Later 
on exploration and settlement produced a larger volume of traffic. The first ocean- 
going vessels in Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the first settlers 
in New France, and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants of the colony, 
realizing the advantages offered to the industy by the timber resources available, 
gave it every encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and other 
points along the St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments in the 
Maritime Provinces and on the western coast, have formed the principal bases of 
Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use.” In 1833 
the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, 
crossed the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic 
under steam power. At the present time, in addition to other lines of less impor- 
tance, both the Canadian Pacific and the Dominion Government operate fleets on 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans.* 

Since the dates between which free navigation is possible down the St. Lawrence 
are so very important to Central Canada and also have an important influence 
upon the volume of Atlantic shipping through the port of Montreal, the following 
historical table is provided showing these dates since 1911. 


*The Dominion Government sold the merchant marine in April, 1936, but still operates the West 
Indies Steamships. (See p. 724). 
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56.—Duration of the Season of Open Navigation in the St. Lawrence S 
calendar years 1911-35. 


Norre.—For the years 1882-1910, see Canada Year Book 1934-35, p. 756. 


———————————————— 


hip Channel, 


pre yee - Last Mirae First Last 
ear rriva eparture ear Arrival Departure 
Scale of Ice, from Sea, for Sea, ae Ried of Ice, from Sea, for Sea, 
Quebec to | Montreal Montreal } Quebec to | Montreal Montreal 
~Montreal.1 | Harbour. | Harbour. Montreal.1 | Harbour. | Harbour 
1 haga April 25 April 26 Orono MN py ies Bue be ea April 17 April 24 Dec. 3 
1912 een er lard) Seo) oi IN ie ae s ee 2, a 9 
ISIS es once. Se fd “19 INOW 200 HIIG26..5 eee May 1 May 3 ds 6 
tS aed pe Sed gee) LSet) Deer sae NOD Times sa: April 11 April 12 ss 6 
TULOMe Re eee ed | leat) tak lel O28 sae peer )} ae lG o2 9 
ADTG iene YP as") May 1 e 7 3c A! ite s-10 nT) “ 7 
AUN Wg on, 5s eee Sele eee se 1 vd (OPAIN RTD meee seme sas a eol aed 
MOIS ee st ce = 22 os 7 “ TSN Ee oes eeere Mar. 19 < 15 ce 11 
ADLOT ee tea tte See has April 22 epee OM I9S2 ceeeat oe ae Pi Ee s 8 
AUZ0 Soe Cae = 18 ne 25 ss (BeOS eon Cee ee - 23 é 14 sb 6 
120 eee Mar. 29 re 21 . 8 OS 4 ck eg. tes eH 28 rf 26 <f 8 
10 2D ee eS tn April 13 oe 24 Pape 1 CG ae ee Po BD) a HG oe 9 
1923 ea ee ee Heng 29 May 3 as 2 


1 A channel clear of ice is signalized by the arrival of an ice breaker at Victoria pier, Montreal. 


The numbers and particularly the tonnages of vessels entered and cleared at 
Canadian ports, in both ocean and coasting trade, indicate clearly the predominance 
of British and Canadian shipping over that of all other nations. This is particularly 
the case on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American 
trade is handled. The figures in Table 57 show a significant and fairly steady 
expansion in the total of ocean shipping through Canadian ports during the period 
since 1911. 


57.—Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 


Ballast, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-35. 
Norse.—For the years 1868-1910, see Canada Year Book 1911, p. 379. 


SSS SS Se ee ee a ee ia a ee ee ee 


British. Canadian. Foreign. adie 
: nes ota 
Fiscal Year. N Tons N Tons N. Tons Tonnage 
o Register. ee Register. o Register. 
RO Lert ser the sia bce 6,870 | 12,712,337 | 10,607 | 3,341,998 | 12,467 | 6,242,851 22,297,186 
ZTIDIRM Us Sheri Sic 36s See 6,766 | 18,342,929 | 10,966 4,618,168 | 15,134 6, 628, 513 24,589, 605 
AIST s os enced, Rell rare Setar ee 7,307 | 18,896,353 | 11,810 | 4,530,835 | 16,549 | 7,803,910 | 26,231,098 
EGLO. Os ce eee ee at 7,418 | 15,711,849 | 12,786 | 5,160,799 | 15,811 8,695,838 | 29,568,486 
11D Sere ee eee nr ok 6,949 | 13,931,091 | 11,903 | 4,005,011 | 15,060 | 7,466,484 | 25,402,586 
NOLOMee: Loe ce aes 6,817 | 12,417,944 | 12,386 | 3,894,781 | 18,559 | 8,514,975 | 24,827,650 
EUW ORD 2s side ED 7,387 | 16,144,873 | 12,241 | 4,343,448 | 18,500 | 8,778,753 29, 267,074 
AOS Seeetinete sce. sac 7,337 | 16,959,790 | 10,998 | 4,343,853 | 16,597 | 11,483,484 | 32,787,127 
OG eae fee ec Sea. 6,099 | 14,054,166 | 11,115 | 3,758,528 | 15,132 | 7,448,699 | 25,261,393 
OND iat at coon ccs eg’, ech onss 5,511 | 12,320,994 | 11,994 | 4,434,634 | 17,353 | 8,489,126 | 25,244,754 
LAT ee oaks nO See eee 4,526 | 10,545,619 | 12,490 | 5,510,484 | 17,624 | 8,860,626 24,916, 729 
LOGI 3 0 aie See nee aR ae 4,239 | 10,471,403 | 14,929 | 6,861,202 | 17,170 | 10,261,865 | 27,594,470 
“REL Sl aA ae rr ae 4,869 | 13,868,905 | 16,693 | 7,463,809 | 17,493 | 12,945,623 | 34,278,337 
RG OA Me eters ren’, 5,187 | 15,158,994 | 16,778 | 7,698,045 | 16,795 | 14,161,363 | 37,018,402 
LSPS, Zoi degiy 0 na gt a 5,763 | 16,463,204 | 17,779 | 7,966,193 | 17,314 | 16,551,629 | 40,981,026 
LAMAR: 4 ely 2 SR Bee a eee err 6,515 | 17,749,067 | 17,906 | 9,703,054 | 18,117 | 18,202,875 | 45,654,996 
UTES 5 ee ee i Se 6,448 | 18,117,525 | 16,746 8,926,138 | 19,111 | 19,106,106 46,149,769 
LSEIN, scales sey See Ae ina aya 6,253 | 18,738,027 | 16,716 | 9,021,264 | 18,561 | 20,455,343 | 48,214,634 
RACES Syma cn Se Aa Sa a 6,400 | 21,625,660 | 18,005 9,235,036 | 21,021 | 23,547,831 54,408,527 
LAU allioye ed RS ee Age 5,634 | 20,171,383 | 18,145 | 9,673,948 | 19,689 | 23,146,901 | 52,992,232 
ODM eteksterde sh seeie's os cio sislele « 5,826 | 20,008,005 | 17,865 | 11,707,129 | 17,906 | 22,885,015 | 54,600,149 
OE RS dS See a A 5,754 | 19,025,391 | 15,919 | 11,808,667 | 16,604 | 21,506,183 52,340, 241 
LB crepancy oy tea aaa eae ae 6,323 | 20,865,151 | 13,864 | 9,041,203 | 15,741 | 19,860,478 | 49,766,832 
SEE Sa” Ae en ae 6,831 | 22,480,487 | 17,110 | 9,391,625 | 15,464 | 23,573,742 | 55,445,854 
“ED Gt Ra OF eR ee 7,678 | 23,676,256 | 18,788 | 11,450,147 | 16,737 | 21,933,445 | 57,059,848 
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58.—Details, by Nationality, of Sea-Going Vessels (Exclusive of Coasting Vessels) 
Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935. 


I 
SSS SS Eee ama oT 


Nationality. 
1934. 

ENTERED. 
BS ribis lsc rovaers wicks ocveietevesler-tere miarenetcrcutayeters iors 
@anadians; 42. 85..seion sc cree ees eee 
HOrelgnin o. sabres he, eee eens a eaters 
Totals 35.4 5 ees ee 

CLEARED. 
British. ee) foc che aise tae 
CAN AGIAN nos moca eeotysstskecee bie os Roos a mite eee 
HWOTCIEN ya. sees ask ee ce ee ee 
Totals eis ee cee 


ToraLs, ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
Britishsctas tess ee eee ec ee a ee 


Canadianiz< 2%). 28th. ode) copes 
Horei en's. sauce ac eee Oe re 
Totals. fr er eee 
1935. 

ENTERED. 
British tye 2h tates dodo et enen ee 
Ganadian fxs eter cee otters oe uo hee 
Orel genes... <3: Pier. Aa So sis tires wee ee 
"ROCRIS c<:, saccecbas: Oeeae aes ee 

CLEARED. 
WSBIGISN saree 7h crore tele take cake oie ere ees 
Canagian «<= eee ee ae Soe keene 
FOrelen’ Paste tenaate asain cree Senate 
Motals eee See 


Torais, ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
IBritislinas ©..ccce teks meta ain sie craatoah 


Number 
of 
Vessels. 


Tons 
Register. 


11,434, 099 
4,729,813 
12,046, 035 


een af | 


————— 


28, 209, 947 


11,046,388 
4,661,812 
11,527,707 


i | | | | 


27,235, 907 


OOOO aes] EERIE 


6,831 
17,110 
15,464 


22,480, 487 
9,391, 625 
23,573, 742 


er re | | eS | 


39, 405 


55, 445,854 


i 


3,813 
9,199 
8,407 


11,883,371 
5, 667, 708 
10,961, 178 


rf | a EE 


21,419 


28,512,257 


| | | 


3, 865, 
9,589 
8,330 


Se, 


pee teg 


11,792,885 
5, 782, 439 
10,972, 267 


a fn ff eS | a 


21,784 


28,547,591 


ee f | | | 


7,678 


16, 737 


23, 676, 256 
11,450, 147 
21,933,445 


Freight. 
Number 
= C of 
Tons ons Tew. 
° Measure- 
Weight. neu 
2,940,392 156, 866 230,279 
1,481,969 21,448 156, 140 
3,043,727 23,513 255,472 
7,466, 088 201,827 641,891 
5, 069, 224 580, 226 216,721 
782, 885 188,300 139,534 
4, 044, 783 551,455 243, 127 
9,896,892 | 1,319,981 599, 382 
8,009, 616 737,092 447,000 
2, 264, 854 209,748 295, 674 
7,088,510 574,968 498,599 
17,362,980 | 1,521,808 | 1,241,273 
3,703, 032 167,420 233,277 
1,619,965 43, 822 193,595 
3,534, 739 30, 809 240,096 
8,857, 736 242,051 666, 968 
4,792, 387 729, 688 227, 695 
808, 636 95,213 196,721 
4,062,772 747,030 237, 240 
9,663,795 | 1,571,931. 661, 656 
8,495,419 897, 108 460,972 
2,428, 601 139, 035 390,316 
7,597,511 777,839 477,336 
18,521,531 | 1,813,982 | 1,328,624 


57,059,848 
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59.—Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


Se ee ee 


Country. 


Vessels Entered. 


Whence Arrived— 
Great: Britain S24 kis: 
PANES UTE LTR teen ts ok, sae 
British South Africa.... 
British West Indies..... 
HONS KONE eee nee 
Newfoundland.......... 


Cabstn tt ee 


SDAIN Ree oat acee te 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
Siwecenst. et eee cect es 
United(Statesic 24. ass<. 
sea fisheries............ 
irom isealee ck iaes OSs eck 


Totals, Entered! 


Vessels Cleared. 


To which Departed— 
Great Britain. © sic. 


TIONS UNONE whe. cins.ache 
Newfoundland.......... 
New Zealand........... 
Other Br. possessions... 


DMentgaricn > soieecaes 


 Syrerk ES eye ae 


British. 


of Tons 
Ves- | Register. 


O. 
Crew, of 


Canadian. 


Tons 
Register. 


1,333] 6,356, 142 
44 


302, 242 

28] 101,349 
38 55, 192 
30} 283,962 
765} 568,602 
4 18,435 
79| 281,177 
6 16,429 
39} 294,881 
59/ 378,921 
4 36, 728 

4 3,061 
1 5,930 
12 65, 937 
1 3,777 

8] 279,297 

7 55 
25] 134,545 
2 8, 855 

3 19,613 

1 3,031 
50 7,189 
664] 2,484, 247 
283 7,462 


216 55, 627 


1,380) 6,534,915 


113] 534,268 
51| 179,309 
4 1,512 
22} 79.708 
45| 19.439 
31| 292,533 
747| 611, 103 
3] 10, 692 
42| 127,160 
7] 22,150 
11] 37,911 
98] 556,093 
7| 64,311 
2 9, 283 
28| 115,006 
5 9,898 
12] 38, 187 
2} 18,364 
131] 69,257 
657| 2,309, 086 
353 9,334 
65} 18,428 


No. Ves- 

sels. 
121,406 13 
7,051 17 

1,120 - 
744 142 
8,153 ) 
14, 883 255 
190 14 
4,426 2 

190 - 

6, 167 - 
9,173 28 
178 27 

57 - 

70 - 

761 - 

32 = 
3,276 22 
62 3 

1,350 - 

78 - 
111 25 

65 - 
414 27 
46, 860] 6,863 
2,027]| 1,709 
2,954 31 


39,398 
60, 687 


490, 845 


96, 686 
155, 181 


167,810 
1/981 
123, 062 
13,937 

4, 063, 641 


76, 640 
2,182 


233, 277|| 9,199] 5,667,708 


121,031 18 
9, 803 32 
2,149 - 

48 53 
1,367 = 
487) 129 
8,565 10 
13,691) 242 
145 8 
1,428 1 
238 = 
428 = 
11,812 35 
= 39 
1,714 - 
104 = 
1, 403 13 
125 1 
384 = 
87 13 
2,619 62 
44, 068]| 6,986 
2,569}! 1,922 
1,872 9 


53,844 
114,596 


295, 494 


423, 861 
88,360 
198,751 
26, 245 
2,029 


139,349 
219, 600 


81,892 


Foreign. 
No. 
Crew, || of Tons Crew, 
No. Ves- | Register.}| No. 
sels. 

461 299 DZ0e2 20) 7,346 
691 18 56,367 611 
- 20 50,770 613 
9,470 13 226, 169 3,831 
4,525 - - ~ 
5,989 95 92,732] 1,757 
582 “J 3,625 34 
56 15 64,317 689 
- 24 77,084 776 
- 34; 101,962} 1,417 
1,356 19 80,352 655 
1,156 7 38,391 299 
= 7 8,995 144 

24) 110,262) 3,293 

- 34) 142,647) 2,613 
- 91} 377,077| 6,762 
- 39} 134,567) 1,539 
8,796] 246] 1,124,767] 15,976 
31 3 8,691 97 
- 108} 414,862] 4,180 
~ 67} 140,476; 1,816 
1,030 6 27,410 216 
- 26 33, 495 531 
492 23 16,361 421 
- 51 129,701 2,060 
139, 755}! 5,253] 6,527,386] 157,778 
18, 484]| 1,640 85,064]. 20,163 
311 31 84, 656 1,198 
193, 595|| 8, 407/10, 961,178] 240,096 
6054 695) 1,675,722) 20,447 
1,325 hd 254,181 2,855 
= 22 82,787 1,014 
4,384 20 26, 923 460 
= 13 50,956 546 
9,126 116 208, 271 3,366 
5,031 4 16, 889 143 
6,340 122 141,925 2,489 
325 1 3,583 31 
72 38} 119,895} 1,380 
= 12 36,955 395 

se 57 165, 637 2,321 

3, 083 38 148, 460 1,388 
1,638 4 15, 882 141 
= 35 155, 236 4,366 
= 153 360, 239 1S bpiae 

= 42 181,158 2,403 

- 23 80, 834 955 
5,635] 312] 1,511,486] 20,499 
2 4 14, 124 121 

- 47| 127,676} 1,535 

- 27 79,838) 1,04€ 
551 14 44,301 485 
1,540 16 03010 187 
= 22 99,894 2,627 
137, 200)) 4,812} 5,083,162] 137,705 
19, 265]] 1,495 87,646} 20,443 
113 43 5, 686 515 
237,240 


en ae nae ees Se We a a ee eg 
1 Totals include other countries not specified. 
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Section 2.—Inland Shipping. 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginning with the birch-bark canoe of the 
American Indian. Later the bateau and Durham boat came into common use after the 
migration of the U. E. Loyalists. In the absence at that time of any roads to make 
land travel possible, the St. Lawrence river and the Great Lakes formed the main 
highway to the interior. The route from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken 
at three places—from Montreal to Kingston transportation was by bateau or Durham 
boat; from Kingston to Queenston schooners were used; then there was the portage 
road from Queenston to Chippawa and, finally, schooner again to the destination. 


In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian steamship, was built for the 
Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. On lake Ontario, the 
Frontenac was used from 1817 on a weekly service between York and Prescott and, 
following this beginning, came a period of great activity in lake and river shipping. 
In 1845, the Gore reached lake Huron by way of the Welland canal to carry on trans- 
port trade on the Upper Lakes, where previously there had not been enough traffic 
to support a large ship. Shipping on the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there 
were settlers to be carried from Buffalo to the western United States and grain to 
be brough' back. In this period Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying 
United States goods, for there was little traffic originating in the Canadian near- 
West. 


Upon the advent of steam railways, water-borne traffic did not decrease but, on 
the contrary, increased, and at present the greater part of the western grain is 
shipped via the Great Lakes route to eastern ports. The iron ore and coal traffic 
between lake Superior and lake Erie ranges between 60 and 80 million short tons 
per annum; the total traffic on these upper lakes alone is greater than that carried 
by all Canadian railways and about one-twelfth of that carried by all United States 
railways. 

Statistics of arrivals and departures at Canadian ports on inland international 
waterways, as given in Table 60, are exclusive of ferry services between Canada 
and the United States and of coastwise shipping between Canadian ports. 


60.—Canadian and United States Shipping on Rivers and Lakes between Canadian 
and United States Ports, Exclusive of Ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Vessels Arrived— 
Canadian— 

Steamyand: movers) 7. sei No. 7,294 6,984 6, 987 6,985 7,183 
PRONSIREPISLEn A «te ees em sree 8, 666,392 7,504,571 7,048, 168 7,290,930 8,497,443 
NmMDerOmeLrewaree eae nee 236, 566 206, 243 182, 836 181,472 198,561 

Saileat cue: PP SA eM ir S20 No. 519 210 126 142 155 
Mons Lemisteny sia. eis come 64,877 64,468 45,468 54,081 74,095 
Nimiben Olere wise face mee enc 1,282 895 440 664 745 

United States— 

Steam. and motor. s..ese a oon nee No. 32, 229 ©4127, 823 24, 254 21,033 19,383 
MONS Tes Stee, ten Me. One 8, 783, 219 7,515, 197 5,540,399 b,201,403 6,077, 663 
Num ber ok Che wit sateen nacrcneee cere 261, 605 221,906 163,351 146,419 210,944 

Dalles se, ee eens oe ee: ae No. 621 247 184 168 222 
NONS TEGISUCT: cet ce coos cen teen mentoes 255, 202 131,977 80,019 122,102 123 , 683 
Numiberoticrew 2 sean. ene cen 1,964 904 545 588 814 
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69.—Canadian and United States Shipping on Rivers and Lakes between Canatian 
and United States Ports, Exclusive of Ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Vessels Arrived—concluded. 
Description of Vessels— 


SEGA IN FOCLOW acne nloki dertaretaveuerecnionn No. 29,740 25,398 22,031 21,029 20,985 

bia Jott hte ee } a a a st si 
eam, sternwheel......:...+.... 

el Bt eR re ce ; 8, ae 8, a 8, te 6, 082 4,578 
See EP MET. aleve. shite Seals Sas a 7 2 37 49 
Ball, DUt@OR dias ee cat. oe rs 5292's - 883 387 268 273 328 
Vessels Departed— 
Canadian— 

Steam and motor SSE ae No. 7,684 7,645 7,630 7,458 7,287 
~FONSITETISLET Ae. ote e 2's os er setele< 9,015,359 8, 242, 689 8,133,175 9,062,316 8,532, 656 
Numbek Oberews iies25 p02 200 ee ons 240, 683 215, 660 203, 873 191,422 200,369 

Salts lee Ronis Selaatee cancels Peels x No. 515 220 118 174 166 
PVGNSWERISUCT. \oherke steers tle © boat 88 , 087 63,396 50,358 48,016 67,939 
INUMDSHOMCTEWE & son. itso sea 1,370 944 478 718 727 

United States— 

Steam and motor oats: atte atest ote No. 31,945 27,653 24,031 20,841 19,1938 
PONS OLISECI IN. cle Sieieo tee 2 ois.egs coe 9, 203, 669 7,434,814 5, 530, 230 5, 226,410 5, 872, 039 
Number OMCLOW ie eo eee ecco etee 259, 674 220, 222 159, 963 144, 889 208 , 522 

ate Meee te ccc ek Saas No. 682 250 178 187 228 

LL ONSIOBISUCL..<. ich chalets ares «leer 234, 922 139, 044 77, 836 124, 210 129, 453 
INUmMIDCT-OLICLOW 2.5 chis sales oo cle ee 2,027 895 551 662 841 
Description of Vessels— 

SLeamaiSehews. |... 2k seks cease No. 30,018 25, 922 22,492 21,394 21,068 

sina Pode. es gee ae fi a 1; ch ee 964 
eam, sternwheel.............. 9 

ta Re IO ET Os AE eee z 8, “e 8, og 8, 239 6,012 4,439 
Fey EE apne eS a en I ee ae 2 a 35 37 47 

Dale Dale estas teehee eke a sree as fe 1,165 413 261 324 347 


Section 3.—Coasting Trade. 


Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or the Great Lakes and international rivers, 
are given for the latest five years in Table 61. These statistics do not include 
vessels plying on inland waterways inaccessible to international shipping nor dc 
they include ferry services between one Canadian port and another. 


61.—British and Foreign Vessels Employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Vessels Arrived— 
British— 

tear al GsInOLOL s18 oc scsi. = ee No. 71,076 64, 743 60,179 62,000 63, 438 
Mons iwecister 4s. aastee halt took 43,444,698 | 41,697,387 | 39,573,451 | 39,518,815 | 40,365,351 
INTHUDERIOM CLOWe oy a tae Ho ote See 1,567,482 | 1,416,113 1, 283, 451 1, 222,740 1, 239, 499 

Stil be pp ee ee Oe a SEAT A No. 5, 828 4,477 4,029 4,159 4,201 
MONS eCISLON, «6.1 de aeiv ohana orators: 2,876,756 | 2,405,395 | 1,785,018 1,595,779 1,931,422 
RigriberOLeClewss cs Coes weds co rer 25,494 21, 205 17,191 16,880 16, 260 

Foreign— 

Sicam and: motor. 2.20.52. Fm. No 528 625 632 695 762 
MUSA TECOISLCK axceiera ets acim hostess 796, 098 802, 634 614,341 801, 456 842,752 
NM DerOl CLOW Vokedcae o4sc0me deer 12,593 12, 690 12,350 15, 122 16,567 

SSL" SEN a iNest on ae a No. 75 30 35 61 40 
MOUS TEDIBLED: soleiet ss» acis cle Bike vs os 17,100 7,556 2,583 7,493 6,512 


ING Peril CLOW... sos 0 hls oles 209-0 399 111 141 313 152 
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61.— British and Foreign Vessels Employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933, 1934. 1935. 


Vessels Arrived—concluded. 
Description of Vessels— 


Steam, Crewe dacs see eeee No. 58, 083 52,046 48,301 49,173 49, 626 
Stet pad Ge. sich nen ne se 1, 750 1,519 1,106 962 958 
Steam, sternwheel............... by 176 164 74 75 86 
MGbOr ae Beis ds accuse cetacean rants - 11,595 11,689 11,330 12,485 13,530 
Sail, sHIpgT.  ox.s -rhagieeeeen « . 

Sarl? barks. rte ee eae "N 2,565 1,958 2,096 1,986 1,819 


Sail brigantiness spe aas aee es 
Sail schoonerseene. tne as oe 
Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 5 


Chie? SS ae ee in ee 3,338 2,549 1,968 2, 234 2,422 
Vessels Departed— 
British— 

Steamiandsmotor- ssc a No. 71,058 64.907 60,041 62, 024 63, 709 
Tonswepieter si her eocesve wae nae 43,813,306 | 42,010,810 | 38,694,839 | 39,333,472 40,081, 248 
INumbeMonereweaee cece 1,611,737 1,449, 780 1, 259, 895 1, 220,956 1,241,867 

Sail sA8 5s con es Basch eistacares ae No. 5, 639 4,541 3,989 4,166 4,170 
LLONSHOPIStER: aoe ete ase eee 2,896, 156 2,416, 761 1, 684, 733 1, 601,356 1,939, 204 
Number Olerew mae tee eee 24,759 21,847 16,466 15,937 17,458 

Foreign— 

Stes ALCdemMOvO rs weenie ee No. 585 626 634 671 646 
onsireristereiect = wen. c coe deer 816,330 875,335 718,928 901,907 801, 722 
INumberiokcrews ree 0 ee ee 14, 042 13,900 11,996 17,109 15,543 

Sails ac eho etme hee No. 72 38 24 34 20 
‘Tonsirecisterseen seen ee ee 14, 763 8,993 2,288 6,515 4,980 
Number olicrew. aon eee 310 103 63 153 92 

Description of Vessels— 

Steam, Screw asic eee ere No. 58,176 51,979 48,134 48 , 866 49,414 

Steamiipaddicne eee eee eee 2 1,656 1,502 1,055 971 970 

Steam, isternwheel f5 0 osname as 176 164 75 75 86 

IMIGtOT ROR er ee tree eee Sere eee 6 11, 685 11,888 11,411 12, 783 13, 885 

Sa ae ea ar eae Rak Herta Fi SRS zs 

al barks. cau case cate : ‘ 
Sail sbrigantines: yee eee Wy 2,368 2,024 2,050 1,934 1,718 


alls SChOOnNeTS Heme tir ene 
Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 
CLC SERA Reheat Cee Fx RA se 3,343 2.505 1,963 2,266 2,472 


Section 4.—Grand Total Shipping Trade. 


Statistics are given in Table 62 showing sea-going, inland international, coast- 
wise and total vessels (exclusive of ferriage) entered and cleared at Canadian ports, 
by provinces, during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, and totals for the fiscal 
years 1923 to 1935. It is noteworthy in this table that the volume of coastwise 
shipping is the greatest, while sea-going is next in tonnage. Both sea-going and 
coastwise shipping show marked expansion since 1923, although the effect of the 
depression is evident here also. Inland international shipping, on the other hand, 
has varied considerably and shows a more definite downward trend since 1929. 
It is, however, significant of the importance of water-borne traffic on the inland 
rivers and lakes that the total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared was almost 
as great for Ontario as for Britisa Cclumbia in the fiscal year ended 1935. This 
was due to the fact that the great bulk of the inland international shipping was 
through Ontario ports, while there was also a large tonnage of coasting trade 
through these ports. British Columbia came first in total shipping in 1935, followed 
by Ontario, after which came Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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62.—Totals of Numbers and Tonnages of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian 
Ports, Exclusive of Ferriage, 1923-35, With Details by Provinces for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


Sea-Going. Coastwise. 
Vohr ail Proviite: Arrived. Departed. Arrived. 4 Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. 


Totals, 1923 Moree ees 19, 462/17, 095,883|19, 593/17, 182, 454/82, 560/36, 240, 041/80, 033/34, 730, 037 
Totals; 1924725. .ceeci3 19, 261|18, 497, 025/19, 499|18, 521, 377/88, 035/39, 268, 712/84, 762/38, 096, 416 
Wotals, W925 ova cece was 20, 436/20, 470, 379|20, 420/20, 510, 647/|87, 185/40, 480, 372/87, 091/40, 139, 447 
Totals. 1926 2..0o7.. ss cre 21, 185/22, 837, 720/21, 353/22, 817, 276/88, 693/41, 770, 480/87, 878/41, 117,175 
Totals, 1927055 Ce 21, 382/23, 224, 281/20, 923/22, 925, 488/|92, 222/43, 124, 919/90, 814) 42, 617, 467 
Totals, 1928............. 20, 903|24, 240, 847/20, 627/23, 973, 787)|94, 981/45, 381, 586/94, 714/44, 146, 030 
Totals; 1929 2... -. 6000 22, 531/27, 464, 158/22, 895/26, 944, 369/95, 047/49, 046, 588/93, 905/48, 007, 097 
Totals, 1930............. 21, 583|27, 155, 766/21, 885/25, 836, 466|82, 205'43, 666, 866/82, 197/44, 067, 907 
Totals, 1931...........3. 20, 737|28, 064, 762|20, 860/26, 535, 387|/77, 507/47, 134, 652/77, 354/47, 540,555 
Motalss 193252. ec. cee es 19, 175/27, 003, 210/19, 102/25, 337, 031)/69,875/44, 912, 972/70, 112/45, 311,899 
Totals; 1933-2... -... 17, 778|25, 044, 389/18, 150/24, 722, 443/164, 875/41, 975, 393/64, 688/41, 100, 788 
Totals, 1934............. 19, 501/28, 209, 947/19, 904/27, 235, 907/166, 915/41, 923, 543/66, 895/41, 843, 250 
1935. 
Prince Edward Island............. 91 65, 006 133 74, 661)) 1,191 340,142] 1,173] 336,072 
INO Wa OCOLIA i Aone heclowe cas 4,987] 5,050, 259| 5,543] 5,523,577//11,776| 4,554,371/11,591) 4, 188,239 
INeweDruns WICK 620% cinsee eo ccee 5,630] 1,972,765) 5,783] 2,180,313] 3,841] 1,321,970} 3,754] 1,148,085 
(COTE) OT CPs 5 Rina as Sn ees Yel gate) 1,710] 6,206, 685} 1,549] 5,576, 791}10, 152) 9, 603, 068/10, 375)10, 190, 737 
GYECATI ORT eis on cts ce ia rn goie areas 4 3, 234 5 4, 123/|13 , 426/14, 288, 859/13, 273/14, 032, 568 
NER RIEO Deis es heise Seo aes Oe eee td 46,890 15 46, 890 4 1,727 4 127 
British Columbia... 0.4 ss ae. ae 8, 982115, 167,418] 8, 756/15, 141, 236]]27, 948/12, 962, 565/28, 274|12, 856, 694 
RVAIICOOT ye ee eee o ihacers pale eee dwelt - - - - 103 iajoo0 101 73,027 
Totals, 1935............. 21, 419/28, 512, 257/21, 784/28, 547, 591/68, 441/43, 146, 037/68, 545/42, 827, 149 
Inland International. Totals. 
eee eee Arrived. ie Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | Register.| sels. | Register.|| sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


Totals, 1928........... 55, 958|18, 864, 448/56, 419/19, 260, 398|157, 980) 72, 200, 372| 156, 045/71, 172,889 
Totals, 1924........... 50, 314/18, 926, 976/50, 758/19, 001, 995|/157, 610/76, 692, 713) 155, 019/75, 619, 788 
Totals, 1925........... 4G, 412/17, 616, 105/47, 011/19, 341, 920)154, 033/78, 566,856) 154, 522/79, 992, 014 
Totals, 1926........... 26, 049/14, 117, 099/27, 056/15, 474, 732|135, 918| 78, 725, 299] 136, 287/79, 409, 183 
Totals, 1927........... 29, 876/14, 862, 096/30, 626/16, 319, 794|143, 480/81, 211, 296] 142, 363/81, 862, 749 
Totals, 1928........... 35, 073/16, 745, 632/35, 918/18, $43, 531/150, 957/86, 368, 065/151, 259/86, 963, 348 
Totals, 1929........... 37, 320/18, 987, 751/38, 437/20, 338, 949|1154, 898/95, 498, 497/155, 237/95, 290, 415 
Totals, 1930........... 54, 742/17, 550, 585/55, 600/18, 895, 972||158, 530/88, 373, 217/159, 682/88, 800, 345 
Totals, 1931. ........... «i. 40, 663/17, 769, 690/40, 826) 18, 542, 037/138, 907/92, 969, 104/139, 040/92, 617,979 
Totals, 1932........... 35, 264|15, 216, 213/35, 768/15, 879, 943/124, 314/87, 132, 395) 124, 982/86, 528,873 
Totals, 1933........... 31, 551/12, 714, 054/31, 957/13, 791, 599||114, 204/79, 733, 836) 114, 795/79, 614, 830 
Totals, 1934........... 28, 328/12, 718, 566/28, 660|14, 460, 952)|114, 744/82, 852, 056/115, 459/83, 540, 109 
1935. 
Prince Edward Island........... ~ - - — i} 1,282} 405,148] 1,306] 410,733 
ING COUAS = Neves wes see Saale - - = -— | 16,763] 9,604,630} 17,1384] 9,711,816 
DN eralsTunSs WICK, 2 <i... « sie pio - - ~ — || 9,471] 3,294,735] 9,537) 3,328,398 
ETMGISEC Marie palace wer aio sailse» 6 m\ekats Oo 1,405 588,859] 1,498 763,139] 13, 267/16,398, 612] 13,422)16, 530, 667 
(CHYIS Hohe OR oe eee SSO 25, 518|14, 177, 381/25, 357|13, 832, 306|| 38, 948/28, 469,474| 38, 635/27, 868,997 
UTE DA ten. ores a teceletars: ocustaharaie - - - - 19 48,617 19 48,617 
British Colum Dia osc 2 scl pinre'- 0.5.» - ~ - - || 36, 930/28, 129,983] 37,030)27,997,930 
SILC aoe ee ae eee 20 6, 644 19 6, 642 123 79,979 120 79, 669 
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The relative volume of shipping in the leading ports of the provinces of Canada 
is Shown in Table 63. Details are given of the sea-going vessels and of the total 
of all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived at and departed from each port. In 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, the tonnage of sea-going vessels arriving at 
and departing from Vancouver exceeded that of any other port in Canada; Victoria 
was next, followed by Montreal and Halifax. In total shipping, which included 
coastwise and inland international as well as sea-going shipping, Vancouver was 
considerably in the lead, followed by Montreal, Victoria and Halifax. 


63.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-Going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared 
at each Principal Canadian Port (Exclusive of Ferriage), fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1935. 
Norz.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping at these ports and at all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1935. 


Sea-Going Vessels. Total Shipping. 


= 


Province and Port. __ Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. |] sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


Prince Edward Island— 


Charlottetown aeons 46 53, 262 78 56, 253 653 265, 027 666 267,481 
Nova Scotia— 
addeck sii tee. eae tee 9 4,491 10 6, 653 696 61, 404 696 61,404 
Cansos ask. . Seeeete.s. «pel oo: 98 9,789 156 23 ,523]) 1,260 146,372] 1,415 155,010 
DIG, Vice tree teria eke PA Reece 53 4,622 58 6, 261 542 643 , 894 551 647, 067 
FIST axe ce cee tea eee eee wee 1,260} 3,363,579] 1,456] 3,647,309]| 2,721] 4,229,285] 2,758] 4,302,429 
Mouisbures..na een ere eh ek. Tee 146 32,375 150 52,648] 323 87,326 328 96,677 
ibunen bute seer eee cee 433 35,582] 485 35,077 629 50,858 677 51,034 
NOTE OY ney arn ee me 1229 276,715} 1,230] 286,160) 1,811 600,952} 1,837 606, 889 
Parrsborot econ oes ee 34 19,311 44 34,061 457 75, 063 464 75,741 
iCtoue careers ere hee at he 23 11, 403 31 19,976] 531 180,100} 534 180,857 
Porte \iulera veneer ar 7 28608 15 6,413 865 95,975 867 97,469 
SVCNGV 2 ae eC apa iene Sieger ee 200) 432,560] 335 625,073] 1,316] 1,978,363] 1,314] 2,077,357 
VAIN CLSOTS ssieych os yaeetee lai ee 72 107,711 75 111,044 135 131,302 135 131,311 
Vieirmm Out Wgcwes eco ee eae ts Pee 573 545, 883 556} 415,067] 1,011 640,344] 1,027} 525,711 
New Brunswick— 
Campobellosstece car aires 855 95, 642 865 100, 151} 1,088 181,988} 1,088 184,611 
SaintsJOUN. meek cee eee. ee. 663] 1,530,985 684] 1,598,063] 2,677] 2,450,834] 2,684] 2,473,205 
StwAndrews owas eerie ace 2,534 99,115} 2,566 118,175} 3, 144 162,576] 3,185 178, 648 
Quebec— 
Chicoutinal 4 cseesh eee eee 11 16, 828 4 6, 413 112 32, 706 120 33, 182 
ASD Oey begs ce eon Ie LAURE ee: 12 13,381 31 48, 460 181 95, 246 176 91,940 
Gviseet ates aa steed Chen mettre ie 5 4, 220 7,963 147 157, 243 148 157, 164 
Montreal ars teen em eis Cee 1,049} 3,738,292 905} 3,359, 445) 5,468} 8,162,989] 5,547] 8,250, 694 
PORb AICO aa sree tien oe 45 122, 669 36 108, 669 173 466,311 171 478,114 
Quebecwe a naavtrinere eens 390) 1,885,682} 331] 1,569,332] 2,643] 3,823,403] 2,673] 3,892,150 
RGM OusKite cca oe Sera et 6 Dieta 35 55, 682 896} 265,457) 928 246, 273 
SOREL ee eee eee ie, oe ede 43]. 95,890 55 112,584 672] 1,335,844 688] 1,340,994 
‘BhreesRiversa eee ee eae oe 113 279,718 113 279, 718]| 1,387] 1,665,162] 1,397] 1,649,435 
Ontaric— 
ZATMNCLSt DUES tute ine lee ee - - -- - 220} 221,478 214 210,168 
Belleville ti were ace g ne - - - - 126 50, 705 126 50,705 
Broclvillesey-sauercr ear: = - - - 698 433 , 230 698 433 , 250 
(CODGUR Riek: ae, Meee ee eed en eee ~ - - - 346] 1,085,338) 346] 1,085,358 
Collingwood. a eae terre ee - - - ~ 90 106, 091 91 106,538 
Comiwalles: ws terse een ieee ae - ~ - - 313 342,557| 295 380,972 
Depot Harbour MG aed De hee ee = - - - 81 144, 281 81 144,281 
EQieat te ec ene ~ - - 164 262,425 161 262,386 
Hon: Willian neee eer ee - - = — | 1,214] 2,785,862] 1,076} 2,445,134 
Goderich sas:eekce eee er = _ - - 142 190, 215 135 191,738 


201 67,838! 203 68, 202 
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63.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-Going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared 
at each Principal Canadian Port (Exclusive of Ferriage), fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1985—concluded. 


Sea-Going Vessels. Total Shipping. 


Province and Port. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 


Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. |] sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. 


Ontario—concluded. 


TAS Va LbON Rt eee ies) «ences eke 769} 1,367,280} 559) 871,219 
LS 0 RG ei nee See ne 1,763] 1,542,620] 1,849] 1,509,641 
LETRAS Ar rage 0) cegstdh Sekeie coach Sarai ee 290 131,079 270 134,363 
IN BLU ISIIVG hae) 1) Spaniel ae Rep ae 233} 454,655) 246] 470,382 


1,414] 1,365,114] 1,412] 1,387,655 
380} 314,479] 380) 314,078 
1,054) 2,690,098] 1,195] 3,037,702 
699) 1,221,466] 680) 1,172,356 
153 7,010) 148 7,114 
123} 289,407) 126} 289,407 
158} 196,506] 156) 198,580 


Pa ealeua AUS aces ciara stoic crea’ ope 
Vena SO UN Cretan se fine sees mie 


i Wt Lot Lhe bl Lagi el Lae es 2 Pac LS le) Fo 


ag oe ald eat Foal cool ad 
x Ia al | SF hoa Tso Lo Pot et | 8 OL pa 
Ue ERO. Ate ee tee ent ela erent te ham 


| 
2 
i=] 
Qu 
=: 
fe) 
ia, Sipe 
ali re Le allie tile deal cab ae lies mea aloe] lhe al boalh? 


Bresrobtrcrt: mee nein oh tee ore 788 851, 469 778 827,117 

190 222,132 188 222,168 
OAT Te en Ore aah Seer TOPE E ct oe 15,209} 2,840,935]15, 230] 2,797,114 
SAMMOCO I EALIOS wasn ceccaes ois 1,712] 1,823,816] 1,695] 1,812,585 
ol WY ovsYc0l Uo igs 2 = aes Sere ene a ee em 3, 234 4,123 470| 578,721 471 580, 445 
Mev ROT CO, CAEN rR a eM he eka - 2,893] 3,466,423] 2,892) 3,463,561 
Walkerville. 6 sae cock cee oan = 248 223 , 089 240} 217,467 
NVA CE DURES ea cas tere ee ree coe - 278 138, 266 277 137,573 
Welle eece Seyret ee eee - 165 219,984 162 219,123 
WETGSOLS tae e ae cin ck camaman eke - 680} 1,139,386 665] 1,124, 191- 

Manitoba— 
(QUOTE ol ey aa nr ME SN oe 15 46,890 15 46,890 19 48,617 19 48,617 
British Columbia— 

PU GRERIS Ay) ele ek eine oes eh 219 8,062} 218 9, 020)61; 282) | 526,237)" 1,285) ~ 523,357 
PATA COKE RRREIE en ok vote eeiiae 31 34,216 32 34,058} 333 173,795] 336 171, 754 
Randitel Ge ee eae 2 eer 3 25 14,011 27 12,356) 600} 111,164 603 91,179 
ericannia beachs.--) 28... « 90 165, 680 94 161,827 826 321, 637 822 315,595 
Shera eer a eee kee 300} 645,405) 300] 633,928 655 717,795| 656] 716,349 
INGTON tote sche eeee « 471 347,306} 371) 338,596]| 2,755) 1,440,788] 2,652] 1,445,072 
New Westminster........--..c«. 687| 1,663,856 674] 1,652,792!) 1,998] 2,008,475} 2,040] 1,999,271 
Wcconckolls-- ree ees. ho coe 39 75, 036 45 101,517|| 937 659,758} 932 662, 499 
OMA LOCRNI Te eee mre ie et : 152} 481,495 155} 486,233 450} 577,207) 456] 580,613 
Rowelleiveri a Atk est vets: 221 471,368} 225) 464,065] 2,270) 1,385,545] 2,266) 1,379,961 
Sern CesT UPORt ...< mae oe ers soc eres 1,324 157,221] 1,293 177, 244]) 2,938 768,028} 2,963 737,001 
SPSS CTU G WR SA LR Mae ree i 37 71,714 42 91,525 277 155,699] 276 156, 746 
AWE Od enn oe, otk cenit s 15 19, 430 24 33,998 171 173, 963 171 173, 886 
NONE ee ean ae tony Saved 6 cee 583 137,253} 493 132,228] 985] 306,772! 935) 305,921 
Reins OnE Vee tat Sevan cis co wien 71 165,374 70 157,799 816 477,162 817 476,318 
IMAMCOUVEI oes hie uct bee eaten 2,768| 6,712,101] 2,771] 6,655, 271/14, 637/11, 263, 501/14, 828/11, 149 576 
ROLOEIA Mas ee tots fees She ese 1,870} 3,995,531] 1,839} 3,999,937] 4,916] 7,057,346] 4,903] 7,107,736 


Section 5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


Thé shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of 
the country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec 
and of the Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being 
constructed in the calendar year 1874. About that time, however, the advent of the 
steel ship rendered the wooden vessels, the material for which was so abundant in 
Canada, obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never since reached 
the above figure. Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or sold to other 
countries are given in Table 64. For the principal statistics of the shipbuilding 
industry, see Table 7 of the chapter on Manufactures, pp. 428-429. 
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64.— Vessels Built and Registered in Canada and Vessels Sold to Other Countries, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-35. 


Norre.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383, and for 1901-10, see 1932 Year Book, p. 597: 
Statistics are from the Shipping Reports of the Department of National Revenue. 


Sold to other Countries. 


Fiscal Year. 


No. | Tonnage. Value. 
$ 
1) Wk ooekica ame oe ihe ae ee Sater bales me 247 22,812 |} 234 50, 006 17 5, 885 201,526 
[OL 2 eS ee ae eens 326 31,065 |} 302 30,021 18 4,265 140,350 
LQG oe 2 contain aa aias pee ee 324 24 325 328 30, 225 20 7,976 610, 650 
LOS es cet eycene theta ecane ote eerie 289 46, 887 230 46,909 27 8, 258 169, 618 
W91 one Rese Rake so hha Marae Oars 224 45,721 237 55,384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
TOL0- eee So teiae;. eet iene tareote: snare 167 13,497 325 102, 239 21 4,529 192,575 
LQTS tees Geo a Laer cae oe eR 184 28,638 |} 334 105, 826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
TOES caccie: ts ateverols: star nelsoni ove reins 216 53,912 || 336 70,350 63 25, 252 5,330, 850 
LOUD Seiten Ae eit Meise ote e eee ome 277 104, 444 327 102,883 85 48,965 14, 612,338 
19208 Sean oe cracls Oe eee ohare a Oye 352 164,074 459 237, 022 68 53,407 17,819,477 
LOD nears sgoahsiounccas tert sn cco rare 220 95,838 |} 323 188,915 69 34, 623 8,456,573 
1920 er hera onane ner oe eee 143 78,409 || 228 131,732 35 25,462 3,399, 450 
19237 Me ests tapaaie an Meee erk oe eae 154 14,868 || 274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009,327 
LOE eR ix, at dccts< st aie cats 160 20,336 194 74,311 21 17,076 605, 211 
VOLS sete cree ate oater so teaseereiatens 70.0) Seer 232 _ 36, 147 198 48, 054 28 21,689 717, 730 
LO 20 ee rivens cc cheperete cw a tay vee wt ose sicko 247 39, 840 218 88,380 27 24, 673 1,413, 150 
1927 ackts. acetate aeiiar Serres teren 341 32,801 281 79,448 32 27,027 1,984,040 
TOQS e veers cas ttaven ania Stone muerertt a tein 236 12,904 417 64,301 31 16,307 |. 599, 490 
1920. Spee ce, hyde oh Panis sateen 328 49,798 || 386 155,972 30 18, 627 154,750 
TOS Oss Sraemvese tiie se steer Sarthe ee Greek 282 28,871 468 84,529 34 33,779 805, 636 
JOST sive: eter Bader: as dectvere aay Ways BSCR 294 45,162 396 129, 088 22 8, 865 421,500 
198 an eege tocsieye os ees eee tiene oe ote 202 19,032 }} 319 64,396 23 18,849 889, 221 
TOSSA ew ce-ch crepe oa ais eBete 159 9,156 193 25,811 32 37,543 443 , 258 
19348 care cian oo ee ee eee 113 5,818 |} 184 10,375 22 13,570 147,850 


1935 iat aye wacohaeiear Ae ateee ces as: abalone 141 4,306 || 165 12,985 18 23,613 374,345 


The numbers and net tonnages of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as at the end 
of each of the calendar years from 1925 to 1934, are given by provinces in Table 65. 


65.—Numbers and Net Tonnages of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1925-34. 


Nore.—The figures in this table are supplied by the Department of Marine. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Province. |---| -——_——_——— ———— 
No. | Tonnage. |} No. | Tonnage. |} No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage. || No. | Tonnage. 
be Leetsland see 131 8,997 127 8,556] 133 8,581 132 8,549)/ 124 8,370 
Nova Scotia..... 1,475 135,761} 1,452}  134,539]) 1,412] 129,482] 1,436} 126,428] 1,471 127,077 
New Brunswick.. 818 33,318] 816 33,002] 829 33,077 828 33,395, 885 34,031 
Quebechee:. sb.7 1,341} 488,253] 1,369] 447,889] 1,368] 456,092) 1,373) 502,224) 1,265) 506,594 
Ontarioncet eet 1,667) 326,571] 1,702} 387,036] 1,724] 397,987] 1,746] 367,007] 1,759] 365,531 
Manitoba........ 10, 207} 94 10,321 96 10, 661 98 10,684! 103 11,051 
Saskatchewan.. 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia on 373 327,524] 2,618] 325,190] 2,872) 327,984] 3,012} 313,651] 3,257) 335,810 
VarkOni stereo 9 1,916 9 1,916 14 3, 650 14 3, 650 19 4,543 
Totals....... 7,913) 1,283,033] 8,193] 1,348, 935]| 8,454) 1,368,000] 8,645] 1,366,074|| 8,899) 1,393,493 

1930. 1931.1 1932.1 1933.1 1934, 
Province. —_——_—__——_ ————— |] —_—_—_—_——————— 
No. { Tonnage. |} No. | Tonnage. || No. {| Tonnage.|} No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage. 
PSialislandasecs 130 8,351 129 10,996 134 11,124 135 11,067} 140 11,060 
Nova Scotia..... 1,478} 119,055) 1,484} 112,891] 1,400) 113,352) 1,379} 105,737] 1,391 99, 860 
New Brunswick.. 919 38,350] 983 39,766] 983 39, 293]) 1,010 41, 247|| 1,061 43,911 
Quebecee oe: 1,262} 495,017] 1,277} 506, 787|| 1,321 509, 634!) 1,320} 482,579] 1,291) 463,591 
Ontanionee na. 1,775} 392,708 1,771} 378,925] 1,761) 422,336] 1,857] 419,828) 1,772] 418,167 
Manitoba........ yh 11,185 110 11,461 112|"*" 11,485)" 113 11,505) 114 11,943 
Saskatchewan.. 486 6 486 6 486 5 397 5 397 
British Columbia] 3, 203 361,328] 3,178] 361,305] 3,161} 362,407]| 3,084) 352,187] 3,086] 341,650 
Yukon yeeeee.: 20 5,584 17 5,031 17 5,031 17 5,031 17 5,074 
Totalsws..52. 8,898] 1,432, 064|| 8,905] 1,427, 648|| 8,895] 1,475,148] 8,920} 1,429,578|| 8,877] 1,395,653 - 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Section 6.—The Department of Marine.* 


Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of 
the Dominion Department of Marine. It deals with: (1) administration of the 
Canada Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Government relating to 
marine transportation; (2) pilotage; (3) the construction and maintenance of 
lighthouses, lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) ports, harbours, piers, 
wharves and breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of Canada; (6) relief of 
distressed seamen; (7) hydrographic, tidal and current surveys; (8) inquiries into 
the causes of shipwrecks and casualties, and the collection of wreck statistics: 
(9) life-saving service; (10) the inspection of steamboats ; (11) the construction and 
maintenance of the St. Lawrence River ship channel; (12) marine signal service; 
(13) ice breaking; and (14) the administration of Government radiotelegraph stations 
and the supervision of private stations in Canada. 


A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Department of 
Marine is given for each fiscal year since 1901 in Table 66, while details for the 
six years from 1930 to 1935 are presented in Tables 67 and 68. 


* Revised by E. Hawken, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Marine. 


66.—Total Net Revenues and Expenditures of the Department of Marine, fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1991-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-35. 


Nore.—For fiscal years 1868 to 1900, see 1933 Year Book, p. 715. 


Fiscal Expendi- Fiscal Expendi- Fiscal Expendi- 
Year. Revenue. ture. Year. Revenue. ture. Year. Revenue. ! ture. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

190tex aie. ee 144,919} 1,029,925) 1913........ 185,725) 5,213,223) 1925........ 416, 864/13, 636, 145 
1902a. oa.ct..5 4 ~ 148,607) 1,501,619] 1914........ 217,034] 5,828,027] 1926........ 479, 475|16, 776, 939 
1903 eens 139,876} 1,671,495] 1915........ 795,5503) 6,202,908) 1927........ 629, 761|10, 270, 674 
1904 cnn 128,507} 2,150,940] 1916......... 461,457) 5,621,611]) 1928........ 615, 089}15, 368, 692 
1905s 55 9- 2:3 121,815] 4,747,723]) 1917........ 574,498] 4,768,784] 1929........ 671, 224/18, 167, 190 
S06 Pertecco% 139,475) 5,066, 253]) 1918........ 228,812] 4,361,498] 1930........ 810, 530}23, 508, 502 
19072 ees 106, 260} 3,637,600] 1919........ 396,779) 4,459,1654/ 1931........ 981, 061|27, 486, 719 
OOS emer. 3 177,591) 5,374,774) 1920........ 303 , 002/38, 301,080) 1932........ - 871, 529/25, 056,916 
DOG A Ferry 34s 169, 502) 5,498, 531]| 1921......:. 396, 617/26, 038,902]) 1933........ 1,713, 498]14, 258,409 
1 UY LP ee pets? 156,957] 4,692,771) 1922........ 701, 497/20, 419, 883]/ 1934........ 1,645, 291/12, 208, 231 
IGE Ree... 154,492) 4,197,420]) 1923........ 574, 567/13, 156, 182]) 1935........ 1,825, 746/13, 679, 809 
1DEDS. sar% Ss. 185,579| 4,911, 141|| 1924...... ‘ 593, 722113, 160, 680 

1 Revenue includes the licence fees for radi receiving sets in Canada. 2 Nine months. 3In- 
cludes $493,000 from sale of steamer Earl G ey to the Russian Government. 4 The increase in ex- 


penditure in 1920 and later years was due to the shipbuilding program and to loans to harbour commissions. 


67.— Revenues of the Department of Marine, by Sources, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1930-35. 
8S8S=—O—OOoOoOoOooOEEES 


Source of Revenue. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Harbours, piers and wharves............ 53, 281 54, 668 78, 674 75, 026 104, 854 114, 739 
Earnings of Dominion steamers......... 376 20 51 363 Pega wAs) 2,928 
Steamboat inspection fund..............  elolysoo 144,332 113, 231 103,091 102, 678 103, 699 
Examination, masters and mates........ 5,126 4,733 3,081 3,240 3, 260 4,109 
PSC AAOUS ts.  ootre 5 OE ok cise sbockhea e ~ ~ - 6, 432 5, 052 5, Oe 
Refunds previous expenditure........... - - - 46,166 52,980 15,983 
INET ATI Ce 6, pee eee ieee hl cs ie ns - - - 9,700 9,068 8,362 
Casual revenue, sundries................ 104, 860 94,323 89,691 8,405 aol 4,825 
Radio revenue—traffic.................. 90,728 75; 753 50, 700 45, 687 49,081 52,670 
Funesvand forfeitures... ..e¢.<5.c..ceea.. 5, 228 1,119 953 543 686 2,007 
Wireless amateur licence fees............ 407, 762 468, 093 528,942) 1,414,297] 1,303,558} 1,502,995 
Wireless operators’ examination fees..... 421 605 810 548 596 856 
LACIE IRYSO TSS) ae ae ie alain 2,067 1,427 1,258 - = - 
COPCETECHIVEYE 0 C7711 TR saa 9,325 135,988 3, 838; 5,369 8,638 6,446 


EI od wi tia eis Gatco es 810,530] 981,061) 871,529) 1,718,867] 1,645,291] 1,825,746 
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68.—Expenditures of the Department of Marine, by Items, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930-35. 


Item of Expenditure. 


Ocean and River Service— 
Investigation into wrecks............. 
Registration of shipping............... 
Removal of obstructions.............. 
Ibife-sa ving Ser VIGG..sc2 see ele sine 6 oi 
Dominion steamers and ice  Wrealeordn 
Schoolsolnawigatlion ue... e-oa her 
CHttletnspectiOn st. sce taerts ttre toe 
Wrecking plants (subsidy)............ 
Hudson Bay patrol 
Examination, masters and mates...... 
Hydrographic SULVCY eee a 
New steamer for hydro survey........ 
Radio telegraph..........-..-+-++-d.: 
IRadiomeceptionem crit. alsin terreeeror 
Radio Broadcasting Commission...... 
INewesteamers: aac ues ce eee oe 
Ice breaker, Hudson bay 
Ice breaker, St. Lawrence river....... 
Other items of expenditure............ 


MOCAIS.. os ats coterie Deen 


Lighthouse and Coast Service— 
Agencies and contingencies............ 
Administration of pilotage............ 
Salaries and allowances to lightkeepers. 
Maintenance and repairs to lighthouses, 

OUCH cranes St heels koran el oure ae seem 
Construction of lighthouses, etc....... 
Breaking of 1Geee c.. scm-oee es Stier: ee 
SIS HAal SELVICE ans (ele ace ee eee: 
Other items of expenditure............ 


Totals ce sent ee eek 


Public Works, Chargeable to Capital— 
Ship channel, river St. Lawrence...... 
Salvarerol Scow.2 Gia eee 
Investigation, water levels, St. Law- 

PONCE Ate Sere Feces, Maks Chote 


IPrOMISIONS 1Or WTeEdee 6 aevaeee ne seek 
Exchequer Court award..:..........-- 


Botal Sevan. ee Bere eee 


Meteorological Service.............++++. 
Steamboat inspections. 6 -mrcccer cr eee 
Deparimentalisalariess.. cece cen 
Contingencies eerisac. eee ene ere 
(GLALUILICS hat ats ae Sette ce oe ete ators. arene 
Investigation Halifax Harbour Board... 
Montreal Harbour Commission......... 
Quebec Harbour Commission........... 
Vancouver Harbour Commission........ 
Halifax Harbour Commission........... 
Chicoutimi Harbour Commission....... 
Saint John Harbour Commission........ 
Three Rivers Harbour Commission..... 
New Westminster Harbour Commis- 

BIOTA Ld A ee ee Set: os bckpre 


Grand ‘Totals7s=.-.-. ee: 


1930. 


1934. 


1935. 


4,754 
2,402 

223 
60,478 
1,647,499 


1.516 


40, 000 


15, 719 
393 , 287 


520, 219 
245, 429 


8, 456 


11,606 
404,922 


535, 691 
255, 283 


13,910 


227,064 
118,099 
733,977 


915,978 
684, 482 
58, 000 
107,947 
25,719 


2,900,888) 2,589, 280 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
$ $ $ 
5,979 4,874 2,873 
2,948 1, 882 1,949 
3,498 297 592 
55, 030 57,535 43, 724 
1,752,352) 1,505,850} 1,238,675 
7,320 7,620 4,816 
3, 654 3, 839 3,362 
70, 000 70, 000 40,000 
21,615 20,115 14, 687 
565,722} 494,051} 381,707 
4,357| 514,259} 135,837 
764,633} 649,356) 559,935 
221,656} 216,906) 235,301 
= = 210, 829 
135,355 31,985 = 
12,103 = = 
10,879 52, 259 26, 601 
3,637,101) 3,630,828 
228,686} 225,016) 193,827 
111,099} 158,080 87,612 
733,976] 732,619] 652,390 
953,890) 932,698} 776,830 
1,166,849} 374,249} 169,869 
44,000 44,000 44,000 
103,689] 105,474 96,574 
49, 637 22,220 16,041 


192,192 
86, 688 
645, 859 


770, 125 
248,790 
19,500 
92,917 
15,926 


2,833, 546 


186, 145 
86, 227 
658 , 737 


741,926 
349, 683 
30,000 
93,909 
13,393 


2,438 


3,462,951 


397,410 
1,476 


4,242,538 
13,000 


283,751 


3,421,054 


89,560 
20,544 


5,820, 033 


45,062 
45, 000 
20, 199 


2,821,000 


367, 622 
143, 764 
402, 460 
69, 814 
4,461 


2,291,000 
3,491,000 
2,802, 000 
3,539, 000 

846, 000 
1,094, 000 
1,543, 600 


1, 235 


401,592 
143,394 
401, 738 
67,328 
4,214 
7,654 
1,160,000 
1,379,000 
809, 000 
2,752,000 
465, 000 
5,763,855 
747,568 


189, 140 
960 


319,101 
121, 283 
350,917 
54, 088 
6,085 


401,000 
341,000 
112, 000 
1,025,339 
324, 000 
2,620,117 
160, 000 


56, 094 
11, 236 


312, 641 
121, 224 
290, 216 
33, 867 

2,576 


449,000 
106,914 
1, 208, 299 
151, 258 
332, 100 
829, 190 
107,000 


12,614 
58, 897 


296, 831 
116,960 
266, 295 
38,559 
3,485 


97,000 
54,162 
295, 659 
71,733 
256, 500 
220,412 

5, 832 


23, 508, 502/27, 486, 720) 25, 056, 916/14, 258, 409/12, 208, 231/13, 679, 809 


1 Included with ‘‘Ship channel, river St. Lawrence’ for 1933. 
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Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, 
maintained under the authority of the Department of Marine, comprises the Board 
of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean 
and inland ports. The Board decides on the standards required of all vessels 
coming under its jurisdiction. These must be attained by all ships given official 
warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. Regulations for the 
issue of safety certificates under the International Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea. were approved by Order in Council of Oct. 18, 1934, and are now being ad- 
ministered by the Board. 


The Board is also responsible for the examinations for competency of marine 
engineers and grants certificates of competency to successful candidates. 


69.—Steamboat Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1934 and 1935. 


Vessels Inspected. 
+e Dap Ape eRG@es SIP ONT ES | Sen am nal See ne Vessels Not 
Pe IO ee cen a eerie emia 
in the Dominion. Elsewhere. 
Ney Uiignsager | O01. tonnsece) NOP tonmages 
1934. 

URE Res ati sas fae icistavoians tater. shtis, Szie Soe 98 121, 053 19 80, 169 17 4,799 
SEELATE AOD lo eis a ar eae tae 42 50,745 2 11,228 54 33,940 
Crreloemetent cts tons ic les poate 61 41,325 - = 19 6, 206 
cL, gene fe Wis Seana 3 ene 62 37,292 ~ - 55 28,062 
Mlonupn ea letras i avs yixieis aah is eteee afters arenes, aoe lady 125 83,735 2 7,278 74 12,131 
OER STL 2 aaa me (Raa dl ce ate ee ids 86,775 2 351 220 32,354 
OTOMLO MEM ace oo eee hohe meee 200 326, 731 32 42,788 25 32, 066 
Malta eerste ct eraetsts sao toire atest: 59 71,542 1 39 38 21,468 
COMME WOOGHME Ee ce see cha bets os wien 76 22,593 - - 32 3,031 
ONPAU OUR Ftc ye hak cence oe cts ees er 63 64, 622 1 2,944 87 20, 693 
NAN COU MOU. Sco cat sit cenite Mois ui iohcnaheaians 201 97,777 12 78, 261 96 42,329 
WAV ROSS RS ie Bia ae i eae a 61 56,858 10 -67, 486 26 24,006 

Motals Ages. Fess. S, 1,125 | 1,061,048 82 | . 290,544 545 260,085 

1935. 

IBID oe So oko SO RRIaInIEin eae Otte ae ie ee 102 132,771 19 75, 638 25 27,166 
SA TEGmU OM eves chow nce re ayssyensteeW ale mone hse be 48 55, 187 1 6,185 49 28, 097 
(AYU -5 Se Le OS Seen ae ee eee 76 65, 628 - = 10 2,850 
Sore!..... bi pes Se oe ae ee a 69 44,923 - - 47 19,321 
yA EET a eS ee, SRS, Sle fae 136 152,047 2 3,584 72 16,672 
a Se eC en ana ee : 72 77, 676 3 348 19 25 , 502 
MER Pat Werte tt ae 168 280, 708 35 46,401 32 53,008 
1 PES ig Ro ie. ee aes ae a eee 65 47,922 1 39 25 20,487 
ROOM OOC si: Sua. oth has cons b eee. wiese wee 79 20,499 2 3,559 30 4,322 
PORE aE AUT RAMU 3.5: 5% 5:5 F. scoyo50'e Band Sas 66 53,057 - = 79 6,649 
NASTY G OTR GST OT a Sees 5 eect aN ee ann ee 200 90,363 16 95,185 90 40, 644 
iGO TT Wig CS Be 8 ct oo Se a as a 62 55,411 4 20,772 25 23,016 

URIS Me wants fais hie 1,143 | 1,076,192 83 251, 711 503 267, 734 
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. 


69.—Steamboat Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1934 and 1935—concluded. 


begs face Vessels Added Vessels Lost, 
nd Division. : to the Dominion roken Up or 
ae when in Register. Destroyed. 
Commission. 
gross gross gross 
No tonnage. No tonnage. No tonnage. 
1934. 

Halla tore Barer ate pid eee 134 206, 021 - - 3 276 
Saint J oObnae nate leit vs sneer 98 95,913 - ~ 1 254 
QucbeCaires PREECE oan ee 80 47,531 1 676 = - 
Sorelle tee awaits ee ee 117 65, 354 - ~ 4 578 
Montreal i! x 5:46, 00) ete. om batted oes 201 102, 144 1 |(not reg’d.) 2 279 
EC ing stone eens cic coe rae oe 102 119, 480 - - - - 
"EOLONtOM. Sagat Se ek ee 257 401,585 Je 3, 866 - - 
Mi dlaird +20 Bixee dk, eon de Sito wie 98 93, 049 2 58 3 521 
Collingwood: ta nGeset vive eee 108 25, 624 4 74 3 306 
PortvAr thurs ese eel ee 151 88, 259 3 48 1 28 
Vancouver se aera reas 309 218,367 - - 6 2,135 
Victoniaster erent sais een eee 97 148,350 2 1,271 1 89 

Totals 4.5 ee, 1,752 | 1,611,677 15 5,993 24 4,466 

1935. 

Palast ack, ys, oa bot Se. oe ae 146 239,010 - ~ 3 362 
Sambéohneneens, 26. eee ee eee. 98 89,469 - - - - 
@uchecee tease ee ee a 86 68,478 1 531 ~ - 
SORE ase eres tale he men ane een Red 116 64, 244 - - We 120 
Moritreal: fen tee vece ee oe ee 210 172,303 ~ - - - 
Home ston 2672 aaa ie nee Be oe Boe 94 103,526 - - 2 408 
FROTONEO Rye ee ene ek eon Fetal ate 235 380,117 1 32 2 1,676 
Midian d'iic)s $592 ee a ee 91 68,448 - - 8 3,790 
Golling wooda-ga 6 AO ee. 111 28,380 1 48 2 60 
IOPSVALLNGL 3.5 cbaci ho ana tna ee 145 59,706 2 38 - - 
MANCOUVER 44 ti cre ee prENee ees ee 3806 226,192 2 189 0) 1,457 
Wactoniaw pet Seen! hee che cd ce Loree 91 99,199 - - 4 2,440 

Totals eee hres Fes ae 1,729 | 1,595,637 7 838 32 19,313 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 70 shows, for each year from 1908 
to 1934, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports under 
the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 186). 


70.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 
1908-34. 


SSe—eeeeaeaeeeaeaqaqQqQqoa 


Calendar Seamen Seamen Calendar Seamen Seamen 
Year. Shipped. | Discharged Year. Shipped. | Discharged. 
MOOS A otiee tee eas 18,013 1B Rea DN Ie Ul ee 18,444 17,103 
TLQOO TEL cx hone 20, 502 TSS | L922 iced Sale Mesos ey 25, 689 24,558 
LOLO Aan sche ee ee 16, 735 AN OGOL NSO QS selec ieee eee 31,407 30,195 
1024 Sain eam erie. ne ee ee 30, 687 29,018 
i) Deed Cemecret an B Seteead at kp 13, 748 LL SOMO 25 ete ke ee oe ee 31,772 28,472 
LO Die beak een eeeneeate Sects 13, 708 11, 290 
LOTS eae ne ee ae ete 16,975 13749" OL G26 cane. ee ee eee eee: 31, 869 27,413 
191A SS i os et ean eee 18,987 14080 192 7a ee ee 28,137 25, 863 
LOUD oak ot os abe eel 4 ees 22,797 LE S19 A T928 Sey ae Tee en oe es 28,748 25, 763 
LO LORS Mr, 2 eee 31,374 29, 483 
1016. biases es ees 20, 902 16;,.689"|/21930 sane ae ee ree 26, 983 25,670 
LOU GRA coronte hte ete ete 16,998 14,145 ‘ 
LOTS AON. Papier 16,516 12 O80) ||-103 Wetae cohen a eine 24,891 24, 289 
1919 ih sodoiis co Nas yarns Meee 18, 208 1S O40 is 19S2 ee eet ae PACH} 23 472 
LOQO). bested ce Meee teem 22,569 19 LOT LOSS Aine fore k cme see 27,038 23, 148 
LOSS eRe cree eh 27, 234 23, 858 


a a ee 


THE MERCHANT MARINE SERVICE “SF ae 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The figures of Table 71, supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Marine, apply to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and 
casualties in Canadian waters, and to Canadian ‘vessels in respect of wrecks and 
casualties in other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties 
of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in Table 72. 
71.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, years ended June 30, 1911-17, and calendar 


years 1918-34. 
Norr.—For details of the years 1870-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- : Cas- P 
Net Lives Stated Net Lives} Stated 
Year. a Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. Year. ie Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. 
No tons No $ No. tons No $ 
1s Sk eyes 271 122,619 48 942.093 || 1923. ...-.. 376 480,713 50 3,184, 749 
UTR dager 293 269, 569 59 | 1,053,768 || 1924....... 224 215,470 54 4,355, 217 
i eS ae a 275 270,905 | 160] 1,963,870 |] 1925....... 298 305, 798 53 3,317,020 
POTS) Vet es 255 210,368 |1,0831| 4,983,775 || 1926....... 300 293,310 91 4,630, 267 
VTS Sate ee 280 214,036 70°|" "1,459,012 }-1927.... ... 434 566,011 128 6,879, 825 
D916 eee. oo e's 308 242,996 OF We B05 442 1928; oe. 504 558, 251 64 5,418, 236 
ED boss sesractiseeae 239 715,384 | 152 | 4,850,1452) 1929....... 451 459,394 12 4,740, 620 
DOTS Serves ek 226 312,928 | 4023) 1,818,895 }| 1980....... 551 447,169 66 3,077,009 
O19 vec, s ice 240 205,720 | 100] 1,808,690 || 1931....... 477 404, 157 7 2,696,019 
TODD et ns ae 227 222,928 28) Nad Gatos Sonal losses ct . 452 406, 194 40 3,478,575 
1921s, ees 260 588, 503 38-| 1,809,328 |) 1933....... 445 372,545 19 1,292,618 
NOD Die eats 8 OTe 604, 423 27 451,312 || 1934....... 484 400,714 39 1,716,294 
1 Includes 1,042 lives lost in the Empress of Ireland disaster. 2 Excluding damage to cargo 
estimated at $4,310,350. 3 Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. 


72.—Comparative Statement of Marine Danger Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1924-35. 


Nors.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed in the following table, approximately 9,205 unlighted 
buoys, balises, dolphins and beacons are maintained. 


Description. 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 


ig hte sees sei) seats ced 1,627| 1,654] 1,675] 1,725] 1,771] 1,815] 1,855) 1,912) 1,928) 1,922) 1,924] 1,920 
Eightships:.. 0.2.5 ss es: 10 10 10 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 1l 12 
Lightkeepers........... 1,119] 1,134] 1,143} 1,156} 1,179) 1,192] 1,207) 1,227) 1,230) 1,230) 1,226) 1,223 
Fog whistles............ 9 8 8 8 6 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
BIrerinnee et acim hs 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 Ye 2 2 2 2 
IIa PHONES Ack cece sco 140} 146) 146) 147) 158 JOSte Gli hoole LrOlre kal 171 170 
Hog ibellsigeesccccteieniok 35 35 36 35 36 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 
Hand fog horns......... 147; 149 148} 148} 151 147; 151 152| 153) 154; 154] 155 
Hand fog bells.......... 4 4 4 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Gas, whistling and bell 

BUOYS eerste se 359| 374] 374) 380) 401) 411) 425) 429) 486) 444) 440) 438 
Whistling buoys........ 30 32 34 36 38 40 40 40 42 42 41 41 
Bo OUuOVStas oo. oes tees 95 98 99 101 104 111 119 119 119 122 122 122 
Submarine bells........ 7 7 6 6 6 4 4 4 3 2 2 2 
Fog guns and bombs.... 4 6 6 6 6 5 5 DB 5 5 4 


5 
Fog alarm $tations only. 12] 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 


Section 7.—Merchant Marine Services Operated by the Canadian 
Government.* 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under 
which the Canadian Government became possessed of and responsible for the 
operations of a merchant marine are explained on p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

This merchant fleet reached its greatest development in 1924 and at Dec. 31 
of that year numbered 57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450, represent- 
ing an original capital investment of $79,661,921. At Dec. 31, 1934, the fleet com- 

*Revised under the direction of Geo. W. Yates, Assistant Deputy Minister. Department of Railways 
and Canals. 
6302—46} 
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prised 10 vessels with a deadweight tonnage of 88,579, representing a capital invest- 
ment of $18,168,023. In addition to the capital outlay, the Government has ad- 
vanced $10,280,175 for working capital, ete., which is still outstanding also. Operat- 
ing income results from the date of the inception of these services have been as 
follows, exclusive of interest and depreciation on the original high cost of the vessels. 
Operating deficits are indicated by a minus sign:— 

oe ———————— 


Calendar Year. Cae Calendar Year. Chere 
$ $ 
DOE cinsareisse's hiow cra od a's el ee Rem es Bec ele T5056; 760 1927 te Shy cock doe ace ae eee —720, 735 
EE | BRI i Oana 8 BaD Pate seen coe a DAO GAOT ROLE te cuestbalode tse ose MiB nal once —1, 209, 083 
FOZ D. nih oi sfovates yea: anaphase 2, 920, DOG ELS w.%s «ote wma Sona eedeker We ce —878, 907 
SORIA, aS SP IIe HR: Bnd beniety, ome,» 3,470, O80) P9307 os Uc de se diene ce ee een eer co —834, 210 
OOD Rao ehias hae vs tomes teike sc tee 1, 8197605) POS sk aie $5,Gaty ee bo Pe —444, 285 
FOS es ce «vee Be += de HOS SE: oe oe eee 1,490 3887; [AOS oe. s 2% Be. Ao oe oe cee —326, 613 
LAD BoB + ot boleh ax -b Mes PERE + «eRe ~926;,544) WA OShiee i210) tee bods Mec te SEIS —17,938 
1926 f3ec ss sab Pah de et es —90, 159 |].1934........ fret 11: ee Aig ss Lomas —127, 265 


The net cash deficit, 1921-34 inclusive, amounted to $12,473,479, depreciation 
accruals $9,925,939, and interest due the government and unpaid $20,234,435. 
Against this total of $42,633,853, there is applicable an insurance reserve of $5,000,000 
to reduce loans from the Dominion of Canada. Taking this into account, the total 
book deficit of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, at Dec. dl, 1934, was 
$39, 633,853.* 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships.—In conformity with the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926'(16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Do- 
minion Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies 
through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. The 
service is provided by a fleet of eleven vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 63,426. 
Five of these boats, known as the “Lady” ships, were specially constructed for 
passenger service on this route, while the remaining six vessels previously formed 
part of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine fleet, and were taken over 
by the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., for operating purposes, 
under entrusting agreements with the respective companies which owned the ships. 
The investment in vessels at Dec. 31, 1934, amounted to $10,760,850, mainly made 
up of the construction cost of the “Lady” ships and the present-day valuation of the 
other six ships, together with the cost of conversion for use in the West Indies 
service of three of the latter. The financial results of the operations of the Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., have been as follows:— 


a a a ea 


Operating | Operating | Net Oper- | Depreci- Book 
Calendar Year Revenues. | Expenses. | ating Loss. ation, Interest. Loss. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1929). 2 E Cee oc. Pete eee 3,332, 683 3, 780,524 447,841 227,315 442,739 1,117,895 
LOSO  c.ths weber eeone o ee 3,792, 694 4,315, 831 523, 137 288,999 550,519 1,362, 655 
LOS. deat det crash ear, Ree 3, 648, 986 4,095,555 446, 569 294, 141 604, 651 1,345, 361 
LOB Oe fat eta ke ee oe 3,323,077 3, 606, 793 283,716 321,261 688 , 037 1, 293,014 
OSB eee eS Ste ee are to 2,956,974 3,454,972 497,998 319, 967 726, 108 1,544,073 
LSE a Repeat, Rae Pee CM 3,509, 738 3,606,416 96,678 319, 967 762,033 1,178,678 


* Since the above material was prepared, the Government has issued a statement to the effect that 
i oR Lee), the Canadian Government Merchant Marine have been disposed of to British interests 
pril 25, ; 
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PART X.—TELEGRAPHS.* 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada, given on p. 778 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book, is not repeated in this volume in order to economize space. 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by the 
Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. Its general object has been 
to furnish rapid communication for outlying and sparsely settled districts where the 
’ amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter the field 
but where the public interests require that there should be communication. Thus 
these facilities include: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements 
around the coasts of Cape Breton island; cable services to Campobello, Grand 
Manan and other islands in the bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island, Magdalen 
islands and Anticosti island in the gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph or telephone 
services along the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the straits 
of Belle Isle; cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin islands in Ontario; some 
lines to northern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the 
Athabaska and Peace River country in Alberta; telegraph or telephone communica- 
tions around the coast of Vancouver island and to fishing, lumbering and mining 
settlements along the coast of the mainland of British Columbia, as well as to isolated 
mining centres in the interior; and finally the overland telegraph line to Dawson and 
other settlements in Yukon. All these services, on Mar. 31, 1934, comprised 8,864 
miles of pole line, 10,782 miles of wire, 326 knots of cable and 705 offices, with 535 
salaried employees engaged in operation and maintenance, as well as 171 other 
persons. The lines in operation amounted to 3,767 miles of pole line in British 
Columbia and an additional 555 miles in Yukon, 1,675 miles in Quebec, 1,442 in 
Alberta and 877 miles in Nova Scotia, as well as smaller mileages in New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The lines previously owned by the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern Railway Co. 
and the National Transcontinental Railway are now owned by the Government and 
are operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great North 
Western“ Telegraph Co.). 


The Canadian system, in proportion to population, is one of the most extensive 
in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic disadvant- 
ages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and dispatch of market and 
press reports, its services to the nation are invaluable. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1920 to 1934 follows. For 
details, see the Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which issues an annual report dealing with telegraph statistics. 
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73.—Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, calendar years 1920-34. 

: Net Pole wie Money 

Gross_ | Operating ; : Wire Em- Messages,} Cable- < 

Year. Revenue.} Expenses. ppetaring Milne e.| Mileage|ployees. Offices. Land. | grams.* ee 

$ $ $ miles. | miles No. No. No. No. $ 

1920../11,337,428] 9,589,982) 1,747,446) 52,393] 238,866] 7,508]  4,825/15,589,711| 5,027,2604| 7,045,661 
1921../11,310,989] 9,734,299] 1,576,690) 52,828) 250,802) 7,818)  4,901/15,013,993] 4,802,2584] 5, 150,916 
1922..}11,018, 762} 9,846,425] 1,172,337] 53,096] 262,343] 8,500]  4,762/15,271,410| 4,736,204] 4,404,407 
1923..}11,417,284] 9,931,845} 1,485,439) 53,383] 270,782] 8,275]  4,961/16,150,106| 5,055,115] 5,326,352 
1924..}10, 930,020} 9,603,620} 1,326,400} 54,742) 268,632) 8,909]  4,945/15,460,811| 5,790,582] 6,428,080 
1925../11, 520,322) 9,681,200] 1,839,122) 51,726!) 284,121]  7,2242} 4, 664/14, 460,988] 6,104,025] 6,680,595 
1926..}12, 143, 388]10, 166,040] 1,977,348) 52,6121) 305,933) 6,7552] 4,801/14,934, 683] 6,421,673] 7,790,127 
1927../12,990, 549/10, 600,412] 2,390,137] 52,7311] 323,539] 7,3382| 4,885]15,564,067| 6,664,771| 9,241,864 
1928..|14, 740, 641/11, 647,063] 3,093,578} 53,7771) 337,971] 7,6392]. 4,909|16,857, 220] 6,861,195] 9,776,090 
1929..|16, 256, 441)12,590,364| 3,666,077] 52,8351! 360,883) 8,0562} 4, 766/18, 029,973] 5,210, 926]11, 295,857 
1930. .|14, 264, 997/11, 791,291} 2,473,706] 52,8241) 371,747] 7,3312] 4,661/15,558, 224! 6,745, 220/10, 213, 475 
1931..)11, 641, 729/10, 720,949] 920,780) 53,2281) 368,583} 6,6372) 4,474|/13,200,198] 6,097,713| 7,475,928 
1932..) 9,381,075} 9,020,052) 361,023) 52,3621) 366,142] 5,7882/ 4, 248/10,519, 433] 5,664,171] 4,698, 660 
1933..| 9,267,715) 8,122,964) 1,144,751) 52,4571} 365,489] 5,2632) 4, 115/10, 095, 061| 5, 530, 0094] 3,632,910 
1934..] 9,972,627] 8,436,144] 1,536,483] 52,406!| 366,706] 5,6242] 4,171]10,526,496] 5,649,448] 3,950, 854 


‘Excluding U.S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 
Including transatlantic cablegrams relayed between Canso, 


2 Excluding railway employees. 
N.S., and the United States. 


4 Revised 


since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Table 74 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 
various companies for the years 1930 to 1934. Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 
mudas Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the Pacific 
Cable Board are not included. 


74.—Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies for the calendar years 1930-34. 


Miles Miles Number Number 
Company. Yrs fe) of of of 

Line Wire. | Messages.1| Offices.2 
1930 24,828 | 169,163 | 8,570,571 2,130 
Canadian National Telegraph Co................. 931 24, 627 166,594 | 7,274,795 2,092 
(Formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.){| 1932 24,018 166,172 | 5,562,277 2,011 
1933 24,103 | 165,058 | 5,468,221 1,937 
1934 23,980 | 164,831 | 5,603,761 1,909 
1930 16,919 | 172,210 | 6,216,491 1,639 
1931 17,522 175,568 5, 266, 094 1,535 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...............ee000- 1932 17,490 175,720 | 4,402,696 1,394 
1933 17,477 | 176,423 | 4,202,188 1,390 
1934 17,439 | 177,800 | 4,439,425 1,474 

1930 1,177 10,991 3 3 

1931 1,186 11,015 3 3 

Western: Union a. yrccss fates te ben ce ee ee 1932 1,184 9,368 2 3 

1933 1,185 9,390 3 3 

1934 1,185 9,390 3 3 
1930 549 3.0L 116,934 41 
1931 593 3, 285 117,990 38 
Temiskaming and Northern Ont. Rly. Commission{| 1932 593 3, 111 101, 294 35 
1933 593 3,111 96,906 35 
1934 593 Bye By 112,965 35 
1930 - 445 78, 682 18 
1931 ~ 445 69, 067 16 
The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd......... 1932 - 445 57,571 16 
1933 445 54, 738 15 
1934 ~ 445 57,030 15 
1930 9,351 11,399 495,562 796 
"P 1931 9,300 11, 666 411,806 756 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service......... 1932 9,077 11,316 336, 256 756 
1933 8, 844 11,052 254,910 703 
1934 8, 864 11,108 299, 869 705 


1 Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 73 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co. 2 The figures for Table 73 include offices of wireless and cable companies and to that 
extent are larger than the sums of the items given here for corresponding years. 3 Included with 
Canadian National offices. 4 
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Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have termini in Canada—five 
of them on the Atlantic coast and one on the Pacific. The year in which the cable 
was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 1866, and up to the present 
its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English and 
United States interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New 
Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by a partnership of the 
Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. As a result of 
the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference of 1928, in 
view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to dispose of the Pacific and 
West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and International Communi- 
cation Co., a company formed to take over all Empire-owned cables and lease the 
Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary legislation was passed by 
the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canada in June, 1929. 


PART XI.—TELEPHONES.* 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada 
appeared at p. 781 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,388 telephone systems existing in 1934 (Table 
75) include the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and a smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system 
operated by the National Parks of Canada, Department of the Interior. There 
were also 141 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,494 co-operative telephone companies, 
no fewer than 1,160 were in Saskatchewan alone and 207 in Nova Scotia. 


*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which issues an annual report dealing with telepbone statistics. 


75.—_Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, Classified by Form of Control, 
1911-34. 


Co- | Part- 


Gov- . Co- | Part- : Gov- : ¢ 
Year| ern- panies Stock] oper- | ner- ae Total.|| Year| ern- ae Stock} oper- | ner- he Total. 
ment.| ©'P2!- ative.| ship. : ment.| “P ative.| ship. . 
1911. 3 25 308 101 18 82 537)|1928 . 5 127 450] 1,752 1 124} 2,459 
1912.| 3) 35) 368} 133}. 31) 113} 683/}1924. 5] 153} 502] 1,606} 63} +137] 2,466 
1913. 4) 52) 543) 262) 63} 151) 1,075} 1995, 6} 144/ 502] 1,551] 106] 186] 2,495 
1914. 4) 98) 611) 297) 48) 118) 1, 186} 996, 6| 142} 490] 1,560] 107| ~ 174] 2,479 
ate < GA se si - S17): 1.008 1927. 5 138 496] 1,552 192 169} 2,462 
1916. 4 67 622 765 23 111} 1,592 
928. 5 137 494] 1,557 93 161) 2,447 
1917 5 73 645 841 17 114} 1,695 
1929. 5) 137) 4921-15548) © 106) 182) 2,415 
1918 5 74 735] 1,085 12 96| 2,007 
ssi 1930. 5 138 506] 1,537 107 121] 2,414 
1920. 5 88 647| 1,495 9 83| 2.327 1932 7 141 513} 1,530 97 126] 2,414 
1921. 5| 103} 614 1,544 7 92| 2,365)/1933. 7} 142) 539) 1,503 95] 117] 2,403 
1922. 5 117, 693) 1,474 = 98} 2,3871|1934. 8 141 536} 1,494 98 111} 2,388 


1 The years 1911-18 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919 to 1934 are for the calendar years. 
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Telephone Statistics.—The financial statistics of Table 76 show that the 
investment in telephone property in Canada, represented by the cost of property, is 
a very large item and is exceeded in the field of transportation and communications 
only by the investments in steam railways (pp. 657-659) and roads and highways 
(pp. 687-688). 

Up to 1930 there was a steady growth in the number of telephones but in the 
three following years to 1933 there were declines aggregating 15 p.c. However, 
there was a slight increase again in 1934. The number of telephones per capita is 
second only to that of the United States, the numbers being 13-29 telephones per 
100 population in the United States and 11-01 in Canada. This is a favourable 
showing in view of the low density of population in Canada as a whole and the fact 
that 46 p.c. (46-30 p.c. in 1931) of the population is rural. 


Estimates of the numbers of telephone conversations during 1934 were 2,273,- 
112,000 local and 25,395,566 long-distance calls. Systems operating almost 90 p.c. 
of all telephones in Canada made estimates by actual count on days of normal 
business, and, after adjusting for uncompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the 
average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance calls in practically all cases 
were the actual long-distance calls put through or completed. The averages were 
1,904 local and 21 long-distance calls per telephone and 212 telephone conversations 


per capita as compared with 213 in 1933. 


the United States in 1933 was 191. 


The estimated per capita average for 


76.—Summary Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 
~ 1911-18, and Dec. 31, 1919-34. 


Capitalization. a Rae oe 
: t alaries phones 
Cost of Gross |Operating one Sys- Tele- 
Year. Cea Punded Property. | Revenue. | Expenses. Peoeece wong tems. | phones. re 0 
Stock. Debt. lation. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ No. No. No. 
1911..} 21,527,375] 18,516,608 34, 737,530 10,068, 220} 6,979,045} 3,089,175} 915,636 537| 302,759 4.2 
1912..| 21,583,605} 24,743, 247| 56, 887, 799]12, 273, 627| 9,094,689] 3,178,938] 2, 659, 642 683} 370,884 5-0 
1913..| 26,590,501) 33, 256,503) 69,214, 971)/14,897,2782|11, 175, 689| 3,721,589] 6,839,399] 1,075] 463,671 6-2 
1914..| 28,644,340) 41,647,554) 80, 258, 356)17, 297, 269/12, 882,402] 4,414,867] 8,250,253} 1,136] 521,144 6-8 
1915..| 28,947,122) 45,337,869] 83,792, 583/17, 601, 673/12, 836,715] 6,764,958] 8,357,029] 1,396] 533,090 6-8 
1916..| 29,416,956| 47,503,358) 88,520, 020/18, 594, 268]11, 147,201] 7,447,067] 7,852,719} 1,592] 548,421 6-8 
1917..| 29,476,367) 49,645,335} 94,469, 534/20, 122, 282/12, 095,426] 8,026,856] 8,882,593} 1,695] 604,136 7-4 
1918..| 29,803,090] 55,471, 601/104, 368, 628/22,753,2742|13, 644,518] 9,108, 756/10,410,807| 2,007] 662,330 8-0 
19198.) 35,227, 233) 65,360, 600/125, 017, 222/29, 401, 006|20, 081, 436] 9,319,570|15,774,586| 2,219] 778,758 9-2 
1920..| 36, 149,838} 80,539, 367/144, 560, 969/33, 473, 712/28, 044,401) 5,429,311]17, 294,405} 2,327| 856,266 9-9 
1921..} 42, 194,426| 90,343, 345/158, 678, 229/36, 986, 913/30, 080,035] 6,906, 878/19, 000,422) 2,365 902,090 10-3 
1922..| 48,968,198) 94,833, 825]167,332, 932/39, 559, 149/29, 966, 181] 9,592, 968/17,305,759| 2,387| 944.029 10-6 
1923...) 57,366,675] 95,306,347/179, 002, 152/42, 656,6552/32, 390, 370 10, 266, 285|18, 182,429} 2,459/1,009, 203 11-1 
1924..| 63,798, 133} 96,216, 887/193, 884,378]44, 322, 598/33, 615, 686) 10, 706, 912/18, 293,234] 2.466/1,072.454| 11-6 
1925..| 65,514, 130/102, 653, 161/210, 535, 795/47, 233, 617/35, 566, 947/11, 666, 670/19, 106,383] 2,495]1, 142,876} 12-2 
1926..| 68,345, 999/110, 805, 099/227, 155, 900/50, 522, 859/38, 141, 360/12, 381, 499/25, 219,493] 2,479 1, 201, 008 12-8 
1927..| 76,460, 540)115, 981, 955}243, 999, 135/56, 907, 338]48, 561,916 8,845, 422/26, 254,605} 2,462/1,259, 987 13-2 
1928..| 85,913, 239/121, 528, 627/263, 201, 651/61, 791, 333 51,542, 544/10, 248, 789}28, 501,378} 2,447/1,334,534 13-8 
1929..| 93,737,979}141, 205, 328/291, 589, 148/65, 240, 610156, 559, 517 8, 681,093/31,672,277| 2,415)1,382, 822 14-1 
1930. .] 102, 777, 267/155, 411, 716/319, 101, 191/69, 420, 459|61, 886, 340] 7,534, 119132, 085, 948 2,414/1, 402, 861 14-1 
1931..|105, 765, 685| 168, 224, 084/333, 055, 119/66, 806, 580 60,067,016] 6, 739,564/28, 493,252} 2,399]1,364, 200 13-1 
1932..|106,161 4772)172,158,9772|333, 169, 486/60, 684, 992 55,344,023] 5,340, 969/24, 115,545] 2,414/1,261, 245 12-0 
1933..| 106,336 ,0792/ 165 ,229,1972/330, 490, 878 56, 062, 970/50, 423, 641] 5, 639,329]/21, 276,406] 2,403]1, 192,330 11-2 
1934, .|108, 638, 326/162, 660, 037/331, 187, 227/57,380, 171/50, 989, 088] 6,391, 083/21, 167, 834 2,388]1, 193, 729 11-0 
| 


1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


calendar years 1919-34. 


For number of employees, see Table 78. 
3 Years ended June 39, 1911-18 and 
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77.—Telephones per 100 Population, Mileage of Wire, Employees, Salaries and Wages 
and Investment, by Provinces, 1934. 


Telephones! Mileage | Employees Total 
(Full 


Province. per 100 of Salaries |Investment. 
Population. Wire. Time). | and Wages. 

No miles. No $ $ 
Prince a ward island)... te. cose: cos cee 6-0 7,867 |* 76 60, 685 1,000, 085 
INGMa SCO LIE hes «aie strats cytes hes om 8-3 104, 329 667 643, 845 10,326, 818 
News DEubS WiC toe atta ore eta ares 7:0 62,975 502 432, 283 6, 804, 559 
QU REO Foren 5 Se stueie window Cmoere e Paar ew 8-6 1,218,907 3,985 5,511, 662 70,716, 234 
RODIDE EVO ope ster so tec teases obs nd Sa RDN, a oaks oS IG 15-3 2,352, 208 7,071 9,280,759 | 135,935,936 
MAnILODS ook etna oc erya ieee dare tons 8-4 316, 889 1,007 1, 259, 606 22,400, 254 
BS Ken RW ANG sen sai ioiael ora teicscseuarede resume yet 7-7 386,567 634! 790,466!) 32,299,751 
UID ORE Sean me sche also craic Pe aioe oa tenehese taza TA 282,758 1,152 1,026,375 24,079,811 
Bciish: COLUMN Ditwex. aoseeers ease tan eet 16-3 400, 450 2,190 2,153, 246 27,569 , 562 
ION Uy £1 eye Sebel n Cae ne ri ee 3-8 571 7 8,907 54,217 
Motaisrue ooo cones ote 11-0 5,133,521 17,291 | 21,167,834 | 331,187,227 


1 Excluding employees and salaries and wages paid on rural lines. 


The two following tables give figures of the classes of telephones in use. More 
detailed statistics are available for the latest year than for the earlier years. As 
explained in footnotes to the tables, the figures of rural telephones do not include 
all the telephones of rural residents. 


78.—Telephones in Use, Classified by Business, Residential, Rural and Public Pay, 
Mileages of Wire and Pole Line, and Numbers of Employees, 1911-34. 


Telephones in Use. Pele. 
Year. 5 Publi line Mileage Em- 2 
Business. ee, Rural.? ie Total. | Mileage. of Wire. | ployees. 
No No No No No. miles miles No 

AGT ere nes et - - - - 302, 759 - 687, 782 10, 425 
1912 Fe ee eases - = ~ - 370, 884 - 889, 572 12,783 
MON Siete ce Sc os - - - ~ 463, 671 — | 1,092,587 12, 867 
Didente | hoe. - - - - 521, 144 — | 1,343,090 16,799 
AG tOre Rents BAe - - - - 533,090) - | 1,452,360 15,072 
LOT GRee Seti o nbn; - - - - 548,421 — | 1,600,564 15, 247 
TON ae Aare. tate Sh - - - ~ 604, 136 - | 1,708, 203 16,490 
TOT Rebteapirnn tia S01 - ~ - - 662,330 -— | 1,848,466 17,336 
LOLOL - - - - 778, 758 — | 2,105,240 20,491 
LO ZO ere Soe areas 260, 481 390,930 204, 855 = 856, 266 161,270) 2,105,101 21,187 
19D S ... é ee 273,498] -396,384) 232,208 - 902,090} 178,093] 2,268,271 19,943 
TOZEAR eee sees 281,535 414, 887 247, 607 - 944, 029 184,147] 2,396,805 19,321 
1LO2S eee ee ys 303, 660 444 300 261,360 — | 1,009,320 188,408] 2,574,083 21,002 
OD Ase etre arias 32 281,108 509, 928 265, 509 15,909} 1,072,454 193 ,399| 2,765,722 21,685 
Apis Ok As ae ee 297,875| 556,837} 268,807 19,357| 1,142,876} 194,370] 3,020,773 21,831 
NO2C Gee. cities. os 311,557] 597,429] 270,686 21,336] 1,201,008] 201,604} 3,306, 214 23 , 083 
LOD Tipe Oa hone 324,425} 637,536] 275,544 22,482} 1,259,987} 204,245] 3,591,035 23,437 
Iba s ea ole Sees 345,771 684, 820 280, 878 23,065] 1,334, 534 207,566] 3,982,867 24,373 
MOQ Ree es 2 ee es 366,418] 724,001} 269,487 22,916] 1,382,822] 220,525) 4,486,213 27,459 
TUOR TS Sa Spe ari ser 373,387] 740,050} 264,681 24,743| 1,402,861] 222,113] 4,790,224 26,575 
BYES es ES cg o Se oe Ae 369, 281 723,868] 245,485 25,566] 1,364,200} 222,196) 4,985,076 23 , 825 
ROS ee rs fact as, <,oe 351,509} 663,815} 220,680 25,241] 1,261,245} 220,459) 5,089, 261 21,354 
IQSSTRE ete eae Se 341,063} 617,532] 209,611 24,124] 1,192,330} 219,753] 5,134,871 18,796 
RB Y A cd bei Sek eet 349,892} 605,206] 213,882 24,749] 1,193,729] 213,767] 5,133,521 17,291 


1 Figures for the years 1911-18 are from July 1 to June 30; those for 1919-34 are for calendar years. 
2 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines which have more than four parties 
and which run out into adjacent rural areas. 3 Excluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
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79.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1934. 


On On_ | Private B 
On Individual | On Local Eopal| punt aaciemed et 
Lines. 2-Party Lines. |4-Party Lines Extension ; 
Lines. ‘ : Public 
Province see — —— |) Pay oe 
Busi- Busi- Station. 
Busi- | Resi- | Busi- Resi- oe ae Busi- Resi- 
ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. REG. Resi. ness. | dence. 
dence. | dence. 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
ee Beelslancdssseer 666 854 124 599 - 2,561 401 81 72 5,358 
Nova Scotia..... Spaavauin Iles yy 647; 8,104 25) 10,429} 4,787 1,894 979| 43,913 
New Brunswick.. 3,877) 6,508 700} 2,888} 4,195] 6,061 Stoo 1,199 682] 29,873 
Quebec... seen: 37,590] 67,110 2,880} 61,075 1,567| 22,686} 48,608} 11,020 7,380] 259,916 
Ontarionssaeccnae 64,943} 121,590 6,421] 143,139 3,576] 96,733] 76,319} 22,746] 10,787] 546,254 
Mantrtobasn stan 8,969} 25,024 28 2,022 - 10,720} 10,535 17557 2,008] 61,163 
Saskatchewan....| 11,176} 15,695 - - 13) 41,959 4,680 — 499| 74,022 
PLD OLGA wraect. sean 11,295] 24,567 - = - 8,315 8,691 978 1,099] 54,945 
British Columbia} 16,912 9,615 - 48,967 3,780) 14,412] 19,347 3, 858 1,243] 118,134 
Nau kOnaeecoeraae 37 4 - = 104 6 - - - 151 
Totals....... 161,136} 282,344| 10,800) 267,094) 13,260] 213,882] 177,131] 43,333] 24,749]1,193,729 


1 Includes only rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines which have more than four parties and 
which run out into adjacent rural] areas. 


PART XII.—RADIO.* 


Under the Radiotelegraph Act (c. 43, 1913, now c. 195, R.S.C., 1927), the 
administration of radio within the Dominion was vested in the Department of Marine. 
Dominion jurisdiction has been questioned by certain of the provinces from time to 
time, but on Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy Council 
ruled that the control and regulation of radio communication is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominion Parliament. This decision was a very important one and has 
done much to further the nationalization of radio broadcasting in Canada. (See 
pp. 734-735.) 


Section 1.—Radiotelegraphy. 


The Coast Station Radiotelegraph System.—The present coast station 
system of 76 stations consists of three chains—one extending from Vancouver to 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific, another from Port Arthur to the Atlantic ocean in the 
east, and the third from Port Churchill to Resolution island at the entrance to 
Hudson strait. The Great Lakes coast stations connect with those of the east 
coast, which, in turn, connect with the Hudson Bay Route chain. There is no direct 
radio connection between the Great Lakes and the Pacific Coast chain. 


Of the above stations, 15 on the east coast and Great Lakes are operated by 
the Canadian Marconi Co. under contract with the Department, and the remaining 
61 on the east coast, west coast and Hudson bay and strait are operated directly 
by the Department. Twice daily, at advertised hours, a number of these stations 
broadcast messages to shipping containing such important information as weather 
forecasts, storm warnings, reports in connection with floating derelicts, ice and 
other dangers to navigation. In the interests of navigators, to whom accurate time 
is essential in computing observations on celestial bodies, three Canadian coast 
stations—two on the west coast and one on the east coast—transmit time signals 
at advertised hours daily. 


* Sections I and 2 have been revised by Commander C. P. Edwards, O.B.E., Director, Radio Service, 
Department of Marine, Ottawa. A fuller treatment of the historical and descriptive background of radio 
communication was published at pp. 607-610 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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Some years ago the discrimination of underwriters in the matter of insurance 
rates charged on ships plying to Canadian ports led the Department to feel that 
any reasonable expenditure which would tend to reduce these charges would be 
a sound investment. To this end 13 direction-finding stations have been established 
at specially selected sites with respect to navigational routes—7 on the east coast, 
5 on Hudson bay and strait, and 1 on the west coast. These stations are fitted 
with special apparatus which enables the direction of the incoming radio signal 
transmitted by a ship to be accurately determined. 


A more recent extension of the shore direction finder is the development of 
the direction-finding instrument on board ship. To assist this development, the 
Department has established radio beacon transmitters at a number of lighthouses 
and lightships (see Table 80). These radio beacons transmit characteristic radio 
signals with an approximate range of 50 miles every hour at advertised times during 
clear weather and continuously when the atmosphere in the vicinity of the station 
is so obscure as to impede navigation. 


To insure the safety of life at sea, all passenger steamers and freighters plying 
to and from Canadian ports must carry radio equipment manned by competent 
‘operators in possession of a certificate of proficiency in radio. The Department 
maintains a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. Inspectors 
located at various ports throughout the Dominion are respqnsible for checking 
the efficiency of the radio equipment on ships of all nationalities, and seeing that 
only competent operators are carried. Ships are also surveyed with a view to the 
issuance of the necessary certificates prescribed under the Safety of Life at Sea and 
Load Line Conventions Act, 1931. Examinations for certificates of proficiency 
in radio are conducted by the Radio Branch, and 5,631 certificates Bad been issued 
up to Mar. 31, 1935. 


89.—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935.! 


Name of Station. Situation. Name of Station. Situation. 


Rapio Bracon 


East Coast. Stations. 
A Cape Whittle. acu. ses Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Belle Isle, Nfld.2...... Belle Isle Straits. Wick Poni ih sok j year Mat pe 


Cape Race, Nfid.2?..... Newfoundland. 

Chebucto Head, N.S.2.|Entrance Halifax Harbour. 
CLAP GICIG Yast ses as oss Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Fame Point, Que.*..... 

Father Point, Que.*. s te 


Grindstone Island, 

OC oe es eee Magdalen Islands. 
Helix Dockyard eat Halifax, N.S 
Montreal, Que.*....... St. Lawrence River. 
North Sydney* a ope Breton, N.S 


Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
N.W. Newfoundland. 
S.W. Newfoundland. 


Pointe des Monts...... 
Perroquet Island...... 
Natashquan Point..... 
Capea Voitiss cane dais 
Heath Points. oe.c-2 > - Heath Point, Anticosti. 
Lurcher Lightship..... Off Yarmouth, N.S. 
Sambro Lightship..... Off Halifax, N.S. 
Soalelslandisea. Atarensis« S.E. of Nova Scotia. 


Point Amour, Nfid.*...|}Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
St. Lawrence River. 


Quebec, Que:*:......... 
North Atlantic. 


Sable Island*.......... 
Saint John, N.B.2..... 
Yarmouth, N.S.2...... 


DIR EcTION-FINDING 
STATIONS. 


Saint John D/F....... 
Santer sul Pos on 
Yarmouth D/F....... 


.|Red Head, N.B. 


Nova Scotia. 


Belle Isle Straits. 
Nova Scotia. 
Newfoundland. 


.|Entrance Halifax Harbour. 


Red Head, N.B 
Nova Scotia. 
Nova Scotia. 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 732. 


Lire-SaVING STATIONS. 


Grindstone: =..520. 3.2. 
BITC OCKS tt eee meee 
Little Wood Island.... 
Gannet Rocktsx.. 0s... 


Great Lakes. 


Kingston, Ont.*....... 
Midland, Ont.*........ 


Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Bay of Fundy. 
Bay of Fundy. 


Barriefield Common, 
Georgian Bay. 


Point Edward, Ont.*...| Lake Huron. 
Port Arthur, Ont.*.....|Port Arthur. 
Port Burwell, Ont. *"""lLake Erie. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. *|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Tobermory, Ont....... Entrance Georgian Bay 


nt. 
Toronto, Ont. *..s6< se Toronto Island. 
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89.—Government-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935! 


—concluded. 
Name of Station. Situation. Name of Station. Situation. 
Great Lakes—concl. 
Rapio BEacon West Coast—concluded 
aoe Dead Tree Point?...... South of Graham Island, 
Southeast Shoal....... Lake Erie. ¥ Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Main Duck ep oscee. se Lake Ontario. Digby Island, B.C.....|Entrance Prince Rupert 
LongePomben. ees Lake Erie. Harbour. 
Michipicoten Island... .]lake Superior. Wstevan, BiG ice ots West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Covetisland s+. 6.0 Lake Huron. Gonzales Hill, B.C.....| Victoria, B.C. 
ae cout BiG aint. ee ; 
achena Point?. 3...... est Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Pca aad Vancouver B.C. (VAI) |Entrance Vancouver Har- 
bour. 
Cape Hopes Advance, Vancouver, B.C. 
Quieres eo eRe Hudson Strait. CWAIB i. eee ee Merchants Exchange, 
poipeham planes) oe eet Vancouver. 
ort Churchill, Man.2..) Hudson Bay. D -F 
Resolution Island?..... Hudson Strait. iss ee aie 
Chesterfield Inlet?..... Hudson Bay. : 
Pachena Point D/F....|West Coast, Vancouver Is. 


DIRECTION-FINDING : 
STATIONS. ae BrEacon 
Cape Hopes Advance. .|Hudson Strait. aap 
Nottingham Island....|Hudson Strait. Race Rocksiacnca. ee Near Victoria, B.C. 
Port Churchill, Man...|€1udson Bay. Langara...... Eee 3.8 Langara Island, Q.C.I. 
Resolution Island...... Hudson Strait. Dead Tree Point...... South of Graham Island, 
Chesterfield Inlet...... Hudson Bay. : NON & ; 
Quatsino eens aoe West Coast, V.I. (Kains Is.). 
Northwest Terri- ditipletslandeete. eee Triple Islets Group, B.C. 
tories. Lire-8 
Coppermine........... Coronation Gulf. Sr, peer ey : 
West Coast. Banfield, BiG i231. s West Coast, Vancouver Is. 
Carmanah, B.C........ is # 
Nlertebavyatnentae are Cormorant Island, B.C. Cape Beale, B.C....... s « 
BullsMarbourss.-2 ee Hope Island, Vancouver Is.|| Pachena, B.C.......... ee “e 
Caperltazowe nee Strait of Georgia, near|| Tofino, B.C............ fs a 
Comox, B.C. Lennard Island........ : es ee 


1 Of these Government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. The rest are 
operated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by asterisks (*). 

* This is the same station as that listed under Direction-Finding Stations, but is included under the 
two headings to indicate its dual function. It is counted only as a D/F station in the summary in Table 82. 

3 Also included under Radio Beacon Stations to show its double function. 


Table 81 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the Government stations of the east coast, the west coast, the 
Great Lakes and Hudson bay and strait. : 


81.—Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal | 
years ended Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935. 


1934. ° 1935. 
Sration- Messages Words ete: Messages Words eee 
Handled. | Handled. Res. Handled. | Handled. i acatiees 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

Kash Coagt... cc. te ae, 109,007 | 2,491,809 195,030 112,962 | 2,640,740 178,340 
Great Lakos, : oe. sae ese 19,198 286, 233 81,869 21,183 313,059 67,936 
Weel Coasts cote, cee 152,939 | 3,024,257 114,700 172,239 | 3,410,812 117,813 
Hudson Bay and Strait..... 25,355 891, 421 45,009 21, 286 813,338 53, 958 
TOCA. a" oe 306,494 | 6,693,720 436,608 327,670 | 7,177,949 418,047 


es ee eee 
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Section 2.—Radiotelephony. 


Transatlantic Radiotelephone Service.—A radiotelephone service between 
Canada and Great Britain was first made available to the Canadian public, through 
the medium of the Bell Telephone Co. via the transatlantic radio circuit operated 
by the American Telegraph and Telephone Co. from New York, in March, 1928. 
In 1932 a direct circuit with Great Britain was opened through the medium of the 
beam station of the Canadian Marconi Co. at Drummondville, P.Q. 


Radio Broadcasting.—Broadcasting of the human voice by radio first com- 
menced in Canada with test programs carried out by the Canadian Marconi Co. 
in Montreal during the winter evenings of 1919. Regular organized programs 
were commenced in December, 1920, by the same company, on a wavelength of 
1,200 metres. 


In April, 1922, the establishment of broadcasting stations on a general scale 
commenced, 52 private, commercial and amateur broadcasting licences being 
granted during the fiscal year 1922-23. During the fiscal year 1934-35, 76 broad- 
casting stations were in operation in the Dominion, and the number of licensed 
receiving sets was 812,335. The licence fee for a broadcasting station is $25 for a 
period of 6 months, and for a receiving set $2 per annum. 


Approximately $250,000 is expended annually by the Radio Branch of the 
Department of Marine for the suppression of inductive interference in the interests 
of broadcast listeners. This service is entirely free. Upwards of 100 men and 32 
fully equipped cars are engaged in this work. 


The extent to which private receiving sets are used for the reception of public 
broadcasting is indicated by the number of private receiving licences issued in the 
various provinces of the Dominion during the fiscal year 1934-35 as follows:— 
Alberta, 49,107; British Columbia, 70,759; Manitoba, 52,928; New Brunswick, 
20,194; Nova Scotia, 28,989; Ontario, 342,394; Prince Edward Island, 1,945, Quebec, 
204,096; Saskatchewan, 41,573; Yukon and Northwest Territories, 350. 


82.—Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1931-35. 


Class of Station. 1931. 1932. 1933. — 1984. 1935. 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Coast stations (Government-owned)............... 29 29 31 30 32 
Direction-finding stations (Government-owned).... 12 12 12 13 13 
Ship stations (Government-owned)................ 47 50 49 53 D0) 
Radio beacon stations (Government-owned)....... 19 20 20 20 21 
Radiophone stations (Government-owned)......... 4 5 5 5 9 
IGANG SEADIONA eae ee cae aaah acl) « ecto soe 1 1 1 1 1 
Ship susvions (Comamercial)),.,..ciosd cn... «tis his cows 272 241 224 2S 217 
Tamited: coast stations!..: 22.5 .- scecs) eee oc Be oe 4 4 3 4 4 
Public’commercial stations. .2.2. co.cc. cece ds cle clones 50 32 30 D2 26 
Private commercial stations...i..........c-sss0s0- 131 112 122 162 210 
Private commercial broadcasting stations.......... 80 77 70 68 74 
TUXPSTAMENL SL. SbAbIOUS:s, <6 crassa he cloaks eds avers oie 91 107 110 92 99 
Amateur experimental-stations.......c0«00-s+) 000% 728 898 1, 229 1,606 2,012 
Amateur broadcasting stations..................... 8 7 if 6 2 
Experimental short-wave broadcasting stations..... - ~ - - 9 
Private receiving StavioDs!....... cre. or csc ench a 523,100 | 598,358 | 761,288 | 707,625 812,335 
Radioprainine schoolsic..ualiedes «cook ohn eee eae 6 5 4 4 4 
MRMeoRROLOGITCEALE Sat te ate cates) cates, cabot ae - 1 2 2 1 

PMO GALS ee. Sasaki tus wae oe aR 524,582 | 599,959 | 763,207 | 709,928 815,124 


1 Includes licences issued free to the blind, numbering 1,931 in 1935, 1,517 in 1934; 1,202 in 1933; 873 in 
1932 and 677 in 1931. 
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Section 3.—The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission.* 


During 1935, the third year of its operations, the Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
Commission substantially extended and improved the national broadcasting service 
which was established in 1933. The amount of daily broadcasting was considerably 
increased, coverage in various parts of the country was enlarged by the addition of 
new broadcasting stations to the Commission’s networks, and the scope of the 
service was extended, especially by the daily broadcasting of programs from Great 
- Britain. Network operation was increased from 43 hours to 6 hours daily on week 
days and Sunday operations extended to 9 hours. With allowance made for the 
difference in time zones, this increase meant that the Commission was broadcasting 
continuously between 5.30 p.m. in the East and 1.30 a.m., Eastern Standard Time, 
on the Pacific coast. During part of this period the broadcasting is on a coast-to- 
coast network and during other parts it is on regional networks. The Commission’s 
system of wire networks extends from Sydney, N.S., to Vancouver. It is linked 
with 58 stations, of which 3 are short-wave stations, the remainder being stations 
on the regular broadcast band. Of these stations 28 are known as basic stations 
being either stations operated by the Commission itself or commercial stations from 
which the Commission purchases broadcasting time for the carrying of its programs. 
The other stations on the networks have the privilege of using Commission programs 
when it is convenient for them to do so, and do use them when their broadcasting 
time is not occupied with commercial programs. The Commission itself now oper- 
ates stations at Chicoutimi, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor and 
Vancouver. 


An important development during the year was the gradual filling of gaps in 
coverage. A large section of southwestern Ontario, which formerly did not receive 
the national broadcasting service through lack of facilities, is now receiving it from a 
new station at Windsor operated by the Commission itself. A new commercial 
station at Sudbury is serving a wide area in northern Ontario where Commission 
broadcasting was formerly not satisfactorily received. Another section in northern 
Ontario is receiving the Commission’s service through new or improved stations at 
Kirkland Lake and Timmins. The Commission had hoped to commence during 
the year the carrying out of a construction plan which would have included new high- 
power broadcasting stations at various points, but action had to be deferred owing to 
lack of financial provision. 


Another important step taken by the Commission in 1935 was that of the es- _ 
tablishment at Ottawa of a powerful short-wave receiving station for the reception 
of overseas programs to be supplied to listeners on the networks. Formerly the 
Commission had to secure programs from overseas by commercial radiotelephone. 
The new station enables it to secure direct reception. The equipment, a late de- 
velopment of the Canadian Marconi Co., is so designed as to overcome the dif- 
ficulties commonly encountered in ordinary short-wave reception. By means of a 
duplicate antenna system, ‘fading’’, one of the major handicaps of short-wave re- 
ceiving, is largely eliminated. Programs from Great Britain, received at this 
station during the hours of network operation, are transferred by wire to the studios 
in Ottawa and there placed on the network wires for stations throughout the country. 
Programs received at other times may be recorded by the blattnerphone magnetic 
process and rebroadcast on the networks at any suitable time. 


— 


* Supplied by Hector Charlesworth, Esq., Chairman, Radio Broadcasting Commission, 
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Extension of the daily period of network operation necessitated a corresponding 
enlargement of program production activities. Efforts were made also to improve 
the quality of Commission broadcasting. Several series of programs of a distinctively 
Canadian character, some of them based on subjects of historical interest, were 
developed. Improvement was sought in informative and educational broadcasts. 
The informative item, ““A Fact a Day About Canada’’, broadcast daily in the news 
period, continued to have a very large following, especially among teachers and 
students. This item is compiled and supplied to the Commission by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The Northern Messenger Service, a weekly short- and long- 
wave broadcast of personal messages and news summaries for the special benefit 
of persons stationed in the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions, gave increasing satis- 
faction. It was established that between 75 p.c. and 80 p.c. of the personal mes- 
sages carried on this service were received by those to whom they were addressed. 
A number of special broadcasts of exceptional interest were given, including a 
broadcast of the opening of Parliament. The Commission continued to lend its 
facilities in connection with efforts for international peace, relief, and causes being 
promoted by various departments of the Government service, and other public 
causes. 


PART XIII.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A brief account of the pre-Confederation development of postal 
services in Canada was given on pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates 
to the United States and the United Kingdom were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and 
from 123 to 6 cents, respectively, per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between 
Canada and the United States reduced postal ratés between the countries to the 
domestic level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter 
postage to the countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per Nawarice: 
After a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was 
established on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 3 to 2 cents 
per ounce. These rates were maintained until 1915, when, with the rising costs of 
the war period, rates were increased. Penny postage again became effective for 
Canada, to the United States, Newfoundland and other countries of North America 
on July 1, 1926, and to the United Kingdom and all other places within the British 
Empire on Dec. 25, 1928, with later extensions to France and South America. 
On July 1, 1931, a special revenue tax, imposed by the Government for the purpose 
of obtaining additional revenue, came into effect on letters addressed to places in 
Canada, throughout the Empire, to France and to North and South America 
generally, making the rate in these cases 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for 
each succeeding ounce. 


The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Postal Service. The Canadian 
system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any other system, 
excepting those of United States and Russia, and the sparsity of population and the 
comparative lack of development make inevitable a peculiarly. difficult and relatively 
expensive service. 
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Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes. ‘The service 
was greatly extended by new regulations taking effect on April 1, 1912. The result 
has been an increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 
1912 to 4,343 in 1934, having 238,764 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 
in 1912. 


Statistics.*—Tables 83 to 85 show, respectively, the numbers of post offices in 
operation in Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in each office collect- 
ing $10,000 and upwards in 1934 and 1935, and the net revenues and expenditures of 
the Department in various years since 1890. 


* Revised as to financial transactions by H. E. Atwater, Financial Superintendent, Post Office De- 
partment. 


83.—Numbers of Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1930-35. 


Province. © 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

Prince Edward Island...... 126 125 116 114 115 114 
Nova scotiaa sneha eee 1, 762 Tei51 1,673 1,629 1,600 1,571 
New Brunswick.:..........- 1,062 1,041 1,025 1,016 1,004 1,000 
QUCDEC ene eee sees 2,519 2,516 QEAadt 2,446 2,450 2,466 
Ontariots 28s tira ee 2510 2,576 2,522 2,524 2,523 2,540 
ManitoOa) conte eee 815 818 781 778 778 788 
Saskatchewan... cere sees 1,430 1,448 1,424 1,423 1,426 1,433 
ADErtah cok? eee oe eee 1,191 1,224 1,200 1-215 1,213 1,228 
British Columbia... 4. +... 892 890 905 892 889 892 
Vorlkone see heer: see Geena ee ae 20 21 19 19 18 18 
Northwest Territories...... ily 17 ily/ 18 19 19 

T OtalStiec.ctetsos 12,409 12,427 12,133 12,074 12,035 12,069 


84.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $16,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935. 


Name of Post Office. 1934. 1935. Name of Post Office. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island. New Brunswick—concl. 
Charlottetown.7..22..45: 74,529 (4eS14c le Krederieton.s es see ee 67, 294 70,486 
DUMIMEerslaesee cae ee 22,120 D2 AOS ON MONCTON Set ceria ate 418, 930 422,244 
fe Newcastle. tis ome 12,252 13,478 
Totals for Province..... 169, 454 1685293 sloSaint John eet nee en 265, 553 271,580 
2 StuSteplionaes sess ocr 18,324 18,566 
Nova Scotia. Gackwille... tc) cee 19, 050 19, 264 
Aimmbersttecsstitet cc ce oe 33,121 BA VOUSTH OUSSCXL ten eee ees 14,772 15,406 
Antixonishes.eaweeaeerster 15,416 15,609") (Woodstock... ..s.cceiee oe 18,808 18,564 
Bridgewater 18,597 18,731 Se 
Digby. Seek enero 10, 286 10,821 Totals for Province....| 1,210,632 | 1,234,774 
Gilacé: Bays 20 ise, 18,360 19,196 | 
Haltak > fren 487,170 511,483 Quebec. — 
Kentvilledenne hone eon 22,049 29 OTF 2st wA IN OSes tie cearie Bianete 13, 869 16, 162 
iver pool ame meer ae 14,579 TAT Meelheal speed 65 ong anew e 10, 039 10,307 
unen burs wes sae ee te 14,462 144 6ulleChicoutinieee eee Dieolt 28,392 
News Glasgow: ces gene: 35, 608 Sins O2u||n Coaticoo kien. eee erie 11, 667 12,352 
INOTth SY aney ieee 15,580 UO MOA Coxmemenalllias. oan tb oceus 10, 634 10,513 
Pictou os eae 13, 447 13,518 || Drummondville East. ... 29,796 32,802 
Shoals SP easoocaee 11,530 I ODal CATES Tee eae eevee 14, 057 21,951 
SViCNE i] 7 caer cee oe ee 63,014 70,947 I ‘Gardenvale........-... -2- 35,450 44,001 
SL EUTO Ms Tae ee 55, 650 5G Gler|| Granb yas oa eee ae 29).253\ |) 285958. 
Win GSO Ee eevee aes 19, 733 199398 l§Grand: Méroges soe 11,482 12221 
Woltvalletss-cua see 15,333 TS SLOT? epUly eae ee tena 35,509 45, 282 
'Yarmouthes, see aseene 29, 768 29) GOlel | Joliettemess cee heri ae 23, 657 23, 886 
—_____|——_—_-|| Lachute................. 10,181 10,499 
Totals for Province....| 1,377,251 | 1,430,109 || La Tuque............... 125153 12,933 
B ick | —————__| Lévis.................0.. 23,488 24,097 
New Brunswick. Migogts chee ee 12,790 12,975 
Bathurst-ae pena eee 12,210 13,242) Montmaonyvanscen casas 11,031 11,574 
@ampbellton-e nee 22,956 CASO4IC WeNontreall strc cme cere 4,252,942 | 4,479,221 
Chathamirnco. ete 11,465 11447" Norandas cseee eee 14,760 16, 897 
Dalhousiess..\.445sne oer 9,470 10,4345 Quebecres..4.51 see eee 586, 047 599, 880 


Hdnmundstonw..-sn ee 16,975 16739280 Rimouskineseca es eee 17,568 18, 237 
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84.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 


fiscal years ended March 31, 1934 and 1935—continued. 
—KX“am—nanseoaosopnwonnapqsnapapapayoaponamanapapoaspapspmnmasS9mSSSSSS 
Name of Post Office. 1934. 1935. Name of Post Office. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded. Ontario—concluded. 
RoeltIsiand. 20... cos. o> 11,929 12,577 || Newmarket..... A ee : 18,619 19, 732 
MULTE RES ree eso abelvte * 17,885 19,592 || Niagara Falls............ 102, 824 107, 463 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 12,068 1157404), North..Bay...o.. es... <c. 63, 763 66, 747 
Stell vacmthece ee. 2...) 40,913 A2F138: Oakville.’ Hse oe... 19,362 19,473 
PONDS as. bire sel nes ink 27,346 30,488 || Orangeville.............. 12,673 13, 142 
teNerOMOl. ee ore cect 17,158 ADT. (POPU 6.5, 8c ems Gis dak 40,926 41,462 
Shawinigan Falls......... 24,878 205042i | Oshawa... asmebsinc@ vac 86,019 111,470 
Pe BrOOKOosdsens oes stot es 113, 134 EIQES7Sh MOEA WA caclersitorcrsiesehtncror 728, 839 760, 453 
5 Sie Gs A oo | a | 14,363 17,045 || Owen Sound............. 48,396 49,702 
Thetford Minesteeeacc.ct 18, 674 PSAOGTE HP arinies: 224 sele,'s Yo cele 22,052 21,331 
‘LhrestRiverson es? 74,393 78,161 || Parry Sound............. 16, 066 17,097 
Valleydield’<-698:68.5 32% 15,477 115,649 bs Pembroke x! ice.4. 000055 29, 683 30, 427 
Victonayille.ga). 260.2. .« 20,778 ZOTS80 \feerthin Sods os pele oct 30, 763 30,190 
|  Reterboroughiss -io5. 3.) 118,074 121,055 
Totals for Province....| 7,024,599 | 7,389,522 || Petrolia................. 10,903 11,379 
in ace ae a CLON... b as Ss. Bewic rp sde ech 19,214 20, 058 
Ontario. Port Arthur. .....6...6+.2 59, 959 65,499 
Ambherstburg............ 10, 886 10,331,||- Port Colborne: .o......<: 18,927 18, 824 
PRENPTIOL TF soe soaeaee ce 14, 063 145223) LOTtcelLOpe: 1 .ccuen sss. cee 22,489 22,822 
Fo7 J ' )Aalie iobeet eae tee 14, 694 12,642 1; Prescott. .....cse0ds-enee 13,546 13,551 
Aylmer Weatirssc.5oss4 12,610 $2435 fo reste... 1 osu «an eas 24,944 24, 859 
BAITID an Ace treet 30,061 30630: ||(PReninews.,.cxcapiie. 2. akan 26,904 26, 069 
Belleville Ak Bor... 63, 258 65,866 || St. Catharines........... 108,459 115, 656 
Bowmanville.i.ci0.:... 15,537 TASC LA St MaAnySic sees oceans. 17,169 17,133 
Bracebridge. £2).015.3...<; 14,570 LO ALIS |} St WAOMaS: esas oc. 56, 786 58, 426 
Branpton 0200.20. 3. 28, 683 Poe 7a RUE [Sie rg 1 oR et I le a 63, 987 64, 889 
Bagntiords). Seca ess. 136, 348 137,621 || Sault Ste. Marie......... 58,730 65,338 
Broelkivillo..o: keno « 53, 246 H2hSL2 4) Seaforth. . eke yates es se. 10, 288 10, 107 
Barlington, 37-885... 10, 183 LOPSICHH Simcoe =. .a.b.b eed cscs 39, 206 40,472 
Campbellford............ 10, 963 11,004 |} Sioux Lookout........... 9,574 11,195 
Carleton Place........... 16,414 1633e° Smiths Falls.vso. aS 24, 709 24,975 
CHAT RTs SURE oe sn 70,569 13,057 |GStratword «G2 hes eee 66, 403 66, 658 
eee 10, 906 0 1304 Strathroy..co8e) tvces oc 12,979 13, 224 
CTEAOR, C3R G8 8ST IS. 10,313 LO;308eSudbury =... 0cnens ores ses 68, 262 76,783 
Cobalite-e ns. nr, 14, 624 TSF OCT ENOTOLG!. cme ccs cae ete 10,831 10, 647 
CT ER PO ena 29, 648 28 elie | SCUlson bUPE. cise. terteck care 16,964 16,574 
Wocehranes ares... 17,549 18 O42u | PLimmMIns,.. cis wees tine 52,093 58, 050 
Collingwood............. 17, 639 1GF9044beForonto lo. oe eee ee 6,564, 063 6,899,398 
Copper ‘Glifi. .\Re6.6. C4: 10,371 LOZ4 78a Prentonree: cee eae lee 21,841 3, 091 
Corral lee erty tn See rh 45,320 50511057 Walkerton.2: 2 =.0..5 3... 12,210 12,415 
WONNdAS 2. hhc hee 15,116 15,601 | Wallaceburg............. 13,340 13,591 
Dummavale ot 2 22,800 22,648 || Waterloo....:....20....0- 47,738 52,378 
LOGY RIEL So eae eee a 18,514 20,3083 Welland dow jicicreecwontesen 38,044 40,807 
Fort: Erie North...;...... 20,796 ZO TEA Weston. o..ail actos verre 24,049 24,494 
Fort’ Frances.........:..:. 16, 659 LOLS THEW bt Dyce ioc e as ohne fies 13, 843 13, 663 
Bory iliam eit... dig Ol2 S2-cO la ONVINGSOI = aero tee. e 350, 465 372, 208 
Calpe eat eee ec 60, 225 SO 2OUWinehamooe.c  e ee 10, 844 11,098 
Gananoque s: 2s... 17,380 17,325) Woodstoek.)..... 2.2.4.0... 56, 457 56, 797 
GEOTEOLOWR obs os wie soe 17, 4387 19, 620 i a 
GOterichrer hero. ne ee 18,166 18,212 Totals for Province... .| 13,926,214 | 14,586,744 
Gravenhurst... ...!:...... 10,980 11,675 [a | 
oy tS SELe oO Big 12/191 11,837 Manitoba. 
nel pier. es ck oe 98,115 LOCA Te BranGOuewdss ce. o heater 86, 020 82,534 
PPSUEVDUPY Glico cee 12,913 13,50 Oauphin« cscs cceen et eet ee 22,010 22,330 
lamilton. ce es. 591,982 O14, 240 UPN Hone orate. cates 13,599 14, 506 
Piapover Ate. sees. & 15,394 15,263 | Neepawa................ 12,492 11,814 
ha 2 a a ee 9,713 10,397 || Portage la Prairie........ 28, 368 29,001 
Hawkesbury............. 10, 299 1057908) St. bonitace. .ccac. cote cee 22,423 23, 854 
MP eSPClOME se Eisicce.. ccas ae. 10,375 107594: ihexPasee sc chase nec cae. 16, 204 17,180 
EPONA ViNOo sh oe eke omnes 15,655 W082 WAWANESS soc ho accen cee 12, 036 12,106 
tnrersONees.6 324i. esa ichets 23, 296 24,102 j- Winnipeg... ..........4... 2,826,815 | 2,828,364 
Kapuskasing............. 11,680 12, 242 | 
ECOL AUBIN, whe araievcinne aictersc- 26,448 30,538 Totals for Province...| 3,572,802 | 3,586,876 
MOMNCATUING 8 scr cos oe « 16,121 16,117 Ss 
Wipentons:... saves. 118, 884 121, 221 Saskatchewan. 
Kirkland Lake........... 44,658 AD ZS0UIDIS LAT ee we scala. ae 9,358 10,034 
Matchener sy. Meee. esl... 131,045 137,047 |ebistevany «eels ost. 16, 867 15, 658 
Leamington.............. 23 , 825 Za sco we UMbOLdb wot... scons nde 13,270 13,310 
UGnASAV teense . . 33, 965 35,138 || Lloydminster........ ene 13, 648 14, 841 
Wistomelene ct. c ck ee... 13,377 13, GAS HENCUOrE Cd seek nes eek. 14, 762 16,353 
Ondo eer eee 498,740 aVoeiZacieMelvillow. evs toss. feos 15,365 14, 834 
LUCE rate LS ie et ck ea 10, 227 105414 oMoose Jawice..c. 0... ce 96,615 95,577 
Li nol <5 EAR a 21,125 20,980 || North Battleford......... 32,086 35,005 
LED a rr 21,691 21,398 || Prince Albert............ 49,319 49,860 
New Liskeard........... 21,553 BSC AEMBERCR INA ood siciia snk 818, 674 766,518 


6302—47 
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84.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 1934. 1935. Name of Post Office. 
Saskatchewan—concl. § $ — |iBritish Columbia—concl. 
Rosctowny.§.-ccemesincnt 9,330 1O°210 |" Kimberley. --senes oetrer 
Saskatoon. 2 spies ao eche 298, 680 DOS 446) lip Nanaimo. eceetnee ss st 
Shaunavon.. eea.eus .u.-k 10,356 LOKO66: |) Nelson... S4eees ecco. ce 
SwiltiCurrentee. sees. + ose 29,450 29,768 || New Westminster........ 
Misdaled<ca) eee wes ase 9,981 Lb, 262) Wi Penticton... 2.258 ee 2.2 
Weyburn. 2c eeeaee sone 24,157 22-496) 2 RortfAlbernt Seec ence. see 
Yorktons act. ceeethencce. 35, 047 368954) Rowell Rivets +6 ..: 6% 


> aeg || Prince George 
Prince Rupert 


Totals for Province...| 2,658,818 | 2,628,939 _ 


Alberta. slope TPE rie 

Banths sod, See eee eeer 14, 828 16, 224 OS EE RG» ng ee as nee 

Crlcaty, Let ik 562, 960 (esos Cn Pome on ee 

@amrose. tate eerste 15, 622 16,947 Vancuivors: Le me 

Prumhellers. casas e 20,741 21,247 Verio nti. kpaeeneeatenl 

HG GIMmOmtOnus sane ce ceecek 538, 672 563 , 944 Wictowia |. Wee Aee. ba.t 

Grande Erairies. sch ece see 10, 804 OPO TOSI a wee eae ie 

BaACOmbDeare ce sec ace 1 one ee 119 Totals for Province... 

Wethtbridger-. nate ccae 73,207 5,917 

Medicine Hat...:........ 39,472 39,545 Yukon. 

POnO Kane eee eae oe 9, 699 10,196 Totals for Yukon.... 

Red Deer s22:c cc cet es 20,619 20,917 

Weoroville. +5 tne 11,225 Ld ae Summary. 

WeLntliOWa eect an ee oe 9,689 10.589 : 

Wetaskiwin) (eee 15,613 16,890 Ledge Lett 
Totals for Province...| 2,220,686 | 2,278,734 || New Brunswick.......... 
British Columbia. Giro: meee tt 

Chilliwack eaene pacer 20,041 20,811 || Manitoba....... ane 

WOUTtNe Yn bees ee essarsveh 10,331 10,713 || Saskatchewan............ 

Granbrook ss) gee ees esee 17,896 2O,a00n 2 Alibertal.. 04. sera. cie «ose 

Duncans ~a.. $e ae oat 21,296 22,056 || British Columbia........ 

ernie) 2 tltevane seiiesee 12,469 U2 M4 oe Vulconsea.. 1. teeomoe mee 

Kamloops. ¢.28eeeiencess 36,719 37,960 

Kelowna... 47 eae 5 28 , 982 31,565 Totals for Canada.... 


Pa ee 


1934. 1935. 
$ $ 

9,394 10,145 
27,735 28,570 
44,276 46,580 
92,829 93,750 
25,509 27,472 
10,713 13, 706 
13, 224 14, 089 
115197 11,879 
29, 652 29,997 
15, 229 15, 229 
8, 742 10,108 
10, 065 10,425 
33,973 39, 707 
1,338,645 | 1,402,597 
32,756 34,388 
299, 154 306, 662 
2,724,046 | 2,865,484 
13, 902 15,247 
169, 454 168, 793 
1,377,251 | 1,480,109 
1,210,632 | 1,234,774 
7,024,599 | 7,389,522 
13;926,214 | 14,586,744 
3,572,802 | 3,586,876 
2,658,818 | 2,628,939 
2,220,686 | 2,278,734 
2,724,046 | 2,865,484 
13, 902 15, 247 


34,898,406 | 36,185,222 


85.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
fiscal years ended 1899-1910, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-55. 


Nots.—For all other years since Confederation, see 1911. Year Book, p. 288. 


: Ne 
Fiscal Year. aa 
$ 

1SU0S ereg = Sarak aaap cata ae tee eaten na ee oe tae 2,357,389 
USQ SEE wie cto ercgekate cays, <.-<1 ssn MOM Marte eters eye) Stepney etek cei 2,792,790 
ICD eAnaGcc eae eb aceaSse Gonoouc ocr Oenacodetioooeto ge 3,183,984 
UO eran lrcnsk tons d GACMRO DROS SRMO SO cne ht OhAO ET OB Ga. 5,125,373 
ICO eee ae ROO Nr OR ces o ose ae eS on yet. co 7,958,547 
UUs Gee oie heoM ROOD Bsn cicaunb oro Ge caites 4.5m Brox 9, 146, 952 
LOT 2 AR ee ack Be Sicrsiays altar sree ave-n lols see eRe SPI 10, 482, 255 
Gee eee ae Ceo ORDO Ap BO mI.G on bolo gration «to SOB Mind 12,060,476 
VOT See cis tasske etckary cyatevs sioke hia. 0 enatencetevs abate 5 sceved ny eme no ayster 12,956, 216 
IDLO SEs cone reese ark feetits casino cers ores Ceca 13, 046, 650 
IG tee ees ons OS ac me Moca os co cn beh aen se Ban Go ae 18,858, 410 
NC) Wis, Scien iol bats are ean AROS Gaid ats BRS aoe SC RIS 20,902,384 
MEU ohne. are Se aes SAAR HA Jin SAAR HIG toto n ot “a 21,345,394 
DOUG Seranie celere lychete lager. cleseyote wc. aonsveuetstenav orate RecoParoyeeatens ates 21,602,713 
ODOM Srerace crests chek tenes rcsole fe © wxciahe Giese s/he sisceiey carat 24,449,917 
IDA le etre meet POA SE Or ce BOR ACR na ab SMe OS ic 26,331,119 
OPA ces Aen CRS NRSTRORRGAG GRAND AP ins Aa einer eect) ca: 26,554,538 
IL Pye Pee eae Co OO ake GERTOrEL To cic Oi ames ies Giro octoInton 29, 262, 233 
1924 Fe ces sink etc Sec efectos Papriakereesstie s+. 3-5 ar eFenchteronn sch 29,100, 492 
NODS ee ois cs sscuay iin Sib Conan. ai Seabee’: 0 tat gO RE Meiate o 2 28,581,993 
ORAS aoreemmmoroce doo ados dd Oto ano. den eeecbs uo De toad. 31,024,464 
QO Ufo or ee otersi terse nectzcoteegiters sreievenstevere aioe aie teal Pybichorae 29,378, 697 
Nt Visit Bis e Bence e goo GOO0 oo Scan NUD OAKOOmORMTO MBOOIOL Ode 30,529, 155 
IODA Nie Se ean rerie herd Sc! OER Ae SOP Soi cael odie she Gain 31,170,904 
CEL) Waele rene Ene SIS AS Ae c.3 acicibomRyaOn Gagaretine obs ote ae 32,969, 293 
TLE tatoo aes «See atens ror meniatn Ac ienomaa nic Aae cen cKO. Ta 30,416, 107 
LOS De Maryse ararce sede pies Galop rerio seks tet ep aa ean 32,476, 604 
RR err Rance Sas can de Gomme cas Metc on oOo saad cur 30, 825, 155 
TOSS eis Sie slod ttewas teabares te ore oe ee eosin slate aie ee 30,367,465 
1! Yak sate | RO pened ark ete Aer, Lat 28 De Ae eee A AY ER Pe 31,248,324 


Expendi- 
ture. 


$ 


3,074,470 
3,593, 647 
3, 645, 646 
4,634, 528 
7,215,337 
7,954, 223 
9,172,035 
10, 882, 805 
12,822,058 
15,961,191 
16,009, 139 
16,300,579 
18, 046, 558 
19, 273, 584 
20,774,385 
24,661, 262 
28,121,425 
27, 794, 502 
28,305,937 
29,873, 802 
30,499, 686 
31,007, 698 
32,379,196 
33,483, 058 
35, 036, 629 
36, 292, 604 
34,448,986 
30, 167,827 
29, 202, 730 
28,974,316 


-2,914,5 


Deficit. 


$ 
717, 081 
800, 857 
461, 662 


[Ben eal yee Feet Sa Hea Ne Te A Fea 
_ 


1,566, 887 


1,291, 809 


1,629,001 
1,850,041 
2,312,154 
2,067,336 
5,876,497 
1,972,382 


Surplus. 


$ 


490, 845 
743, 210 
1,192,729 
1,310, 220 
1,177,671 
134, 158 


2,849, 271 
4,601,805 
3,298, 836 
2,329,129 
3,675,532 
1,669, 857 


1,467,731 
794,555 


524,778 


We Bema 


657,328 
1,164,735 
2,274,007 


1 ‘Net Revenue’’ is exclusive of salaries and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. 
The gross revenue in the fiscal year 1934 was $36,352,253 and in 1935, $37,577,241. 
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Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, there were 515 
money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of $3,342,574, while 
the following tables show the magnitude of operations now. Statistical tables 
showing deposits with the Government savings banks since Confederation and the 
business of the Post Office savings banks, 1930-35 are included in the chapter on 
Currency and Banking, (Chapter XXII). 


86.— Operations of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1911-35. 


Nors.—For 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. For 1901-10, see 1932 Year Book, p. 622. 
a 


Payable i nie 
Money Walne ayable in— of Orders 
Fiscal Year. Order Orders of Orders Issued 
: Issued in , in other 
Offices in Canc Issued in Oth : 
Genaca’ anada,. Canada| ther Countries, 
Canada. Countries. Payable in 
Canada. 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
LOUIS wa eos oe eee 3,501 4,840,896 70, 614, 862 45,451,425 25,163,437 8, 664, 557 
NOT Z eee ee fe ee: 3,673 Ovisiaiol 84, 065, 891 52,568,433 31,497,458 8,712, 667 
TOTS Seer oe oe 3,923 8, 688, 563 101, 153, 272 61,324,030 39,829, 242 9,081, 627 
LO ess 2 oe RES 4,274 7,227,964 109, 500, 670 66,113,221 43,387,449 9,807,313 
IGtO tees ee Ee ee 4,499 6,990, 813 89,957,906 64, 723,941 25, 233, 965 9,707,383 
STG ere et Sela. oo 4,690 hen WALI 94,469,871 75,781,582 18, 688, 289 9,868,137 
UL (oS on Beets Ot etek _. 4,810 8,698, 502 119, 695,535 97,263,961 22,431,574 9,704,610 
TOES Tee Soh eRe o, 4,930 9,919, 665 142, 959, 167 116, 764, 491 26,194, 676 9,385, 627 
TORO ER yea Sse xe | 6. 4,953 9,100, 707 142,375,809 116, 646, 096 25,729,713 10,351, 021 
O20 Ae einer oe 5,106 9,947,018 159 , 224, 937 135,201,816 24,023,121 10, 050,361 
102]. nes Ne SRS ote <i 5,197 11,0138, 167 1735523,322 155,916, 232 17, 607,090 6,680,971 
1920 Sete ae! 5, 266 10,031,198 139,914, 186 124,316, 726 15,597,460 5,515, 069 
He se eh eg se on ean 5,301 11,098, 222 143, 055, 120 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 
TODA EAS oe Ae 5,472 12,561, 490 159, 855, 115 141,620,372 18, 234, 743 13,508,396 
O25 eraiy ees tee ee 5,578 13,435, 448 163,519,320 145, 769, 761 17,749, 559 13,957, 613 
LOL Grae 3.2 Sh x 5,706 14, 784, 230 177, 840, 231 158, 844, 831 18,995, 400 15, 600, 917 
ORT oe oe ie ys 5,797 15,760,994 188,219,777 167, 206, 859 21,012,918 15, 532,673 
LOIS Pais Se geek. 5,923 17,505, 563 200,773,403 177,880,036 22,893,367 15,398,181 
ODO Biel fesge lt etry 6, 066 17, 210,316 203, 129, 237 179, 833, 100 23, 296, 138 14, 096, 027 
1050) Seer, ee Ae on 6, 209 17,525,979 197,699,353 174, 285, 024 23,414,329 14,016, 240 
BRU TN as he sei Oe re 6,401 16,3138, 134 167,749,651 149, 012,359 18, 737, 292 12,906, 487 
OG 2) rane. ae ae tek. 3 6,414 14,324, 715 132, 625, 260 121,391, 212 11,234,048 9,097,086 
TORS ae anne mee te 6,467 12,659,379 107, 767,394 102,009, 862 5,107,002 5,079, 234 
LOR See ml chav. 6,464 12, 633,710 107,471,321 101, 926,369 5,544,952 5,401,118 
POS O swit tae” 272s os 6,531 12, 673, 794 114, 832, 665 107,981,978 6, 850, 687 } 5,932,762 


87.—Money Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiseal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1931-35. 
SS ——S—sSaoSsSsm90390. SSS 


Province. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
No No No. No No 
Money Order Offices in— 

CATING A ams sa. ren ee Se 6,401 6,414 6,467 6,464 6,531 
Prince Edward Island................. Wee 2 73 73 73 
BNOVASCODIAS ete eet a ee 421 427 427 425 428 
DNOWOBIUNS WICK s <b. wks oseteoe cies awiak. . 306 307 309 305 310 
ELEC TES BR he ee ae eat 1,370 BR AL deuce ioe 1,380 
“Uhre Page tck aed = 2) ge i egy 1,696 1,687 1,700 1,678 1,690 
I UIPWETO) OE see Tas ea a eg 450 452 458 460 471 
RaSKACCHOWAL se, oh tbe eee he De 891 897 919 935 948 
ENUCTSS OD Soe: Ser ies are og ea 673 674 680 684 691 
Ey eA La ge 515 520 524 525 534 

RCO Sen. WN arertrensnn: tea eb a bs nae 7 7 6 6 6 


6302—475 
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87.—Money Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1931-35—concluded. 


Jena oe en) ee ES eS SS SSS 
———————— SSS 


Province. 1931. "* 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Money Orders Issued in— No No. No. No No 
Cara ac wie Soe eso Seales ce ie as 16,313,134 | 14,324,715 | 12,659,379 | 12,633,710 | 12,673,794 
Prince Edward Island....2....:......- 151,811 128,996 108,485 117,322 109, 122 
INNO VS SCOUS He tdaraet cee ce setistent: meee 1,134,996 1,008, 232 832,395 880, 606 891,104 
New Bruns WwiCk paacn. tee ceeeentcsce: 689 , 993 566,527 459, 879 483, 746 488,075 
GUC DEC ears ctioialo tacfol ste) = aclororele olen eines 2,698,723 2,261,175 1,877,359 1,864,996 1,874, 251 
Ontario. Hasson ce ade Woes Adee eee 4,587,967 | 4,006,994 | 3,372,544 | 3,320,911 3,426, 862 
Manitobar fas. toaccrteehs «acs seo meee 1,139,333 | 1,013, 2383 925,918 932, 236 909, 860 
Saskatchewatines..niastule-t otimdas acilerare 2,653,994 | 2,331,567 | 2,219,345 | 2,228,527 2,146, 163 
AT Derta Pater ea fe ntevkos Romtoniels saarsine 1,848,114 | 1,760,455 | 1,634,159 | 1,654,541 1,643, 725 
British Columbia. =. .002esssscme eine: 1,396,018 | 1,235,615 | 1,218,591 | 1,140,596 1,174,553 
Yukon see ee ore eee a artnet tae 12,185 11,921 10, 704 10, 229 10,079 
Value of Money Orders Issued in— $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadatnd ole oe cee eee 167, 749,651 |132, 625,260 |107, 767,394 |107,471,321 | 114,832,665 
Prince Edward Island................. 1,691,838 | 1,295,973 985,242 |~ 1,016, 634 969,870 
INOVAISCOLIS Arc eerie aieie's is ole pees 11,722,636 | 9,514,229 | 7,247,988 | 7,268,581 7,805, 723 
New Brunswicktc.et ca. ste ons oe tee 7,408,956 5,515, 290 4,085,415 4,181,138 4,341,140 
Quebectee eof... Mee ince tooetine tees 26,450,677 | 20,553,932 | 15,729,506 | 15,213,011 | 16,308,934 
Ontario. 25.5... jr. Pees obo. SOR Ree 47,294,433 | 37,497,963 | 28,998,040 | 28,211,079 | 30,868, 605 
Manitobad chistes ce ce ancce sa ch atboeieee 11,531,294 9,006, 233 7,642,324 7,843,981 8, 238,040 
Saskatchewall.<occss ss cece esas suomi 26, 142,693 | 19,888,827 | 18,556,560 | 18,944,362 19, 654, 449 
AI DOreaivee hs che cece ius Saree e swears 19,530,976 | 17,050,391 | 14,903,895 | 14,840,731 15,876, 608 
British. Columbia..acs00.0- eens aeee 15,727,241 | 12,098,869 | 9,453,581 | 9,807,995 | 10,626,810 
Voukon et: occ dhe ey ttien Or tees BO 248,907 203 , 553 164, 843 143, 809 142, 486 
Money Orders Paid in— No. No. No. No. No. 
Canada... i cee seen oe RES ee 15,194,131 | 13,719,521 | 12,239,065 | 12,215,611 | 12,228,783 
Prince Edward Island................- 57,168 50, 802 44, 654 43,041 41,686 
NOVa SCO tidak coos s theses toes s 659, 447 627, 269 528, 288 538, 841 562,941 
New Brunswick ssseoc8- 5-2 -ees cbse se 1,075,018 929 , 408 744, 867 774,924 777,627 
BiIGIYEO. one bie abonocnpoepoe er bmdnclcdolne 2,569,951 1,838,959 1,572,448 1,541, 862 1,563, 062 
Ontariok-.as tances acs Meee eee 4,644, 032 4,537,142 3,972,323 3,906, 095 3,922,944 
Manitobat scat fodcer. tote snas eee mse 2,980, 705 2,746, 432 2,588,330 2,688, 168 2,604,349 
Saskatchewall. stdaste aces cc arene eee 1,715,563 | 1,625,339 | 1,527,786 | 1,473,521 1,459, 678 
VOY OY cet: rae SRM NO IIS xO on oak ene 762,442 691,926 648,958 640, 394 656, 848 
BritishiGolum bia: ees sapere se 728,355 671,014 610,333 607, 896 638, 887 
VukOn ds acct aoe teeters aueal norte gece 1,450 1, 230 1,083 869 761 
Value of Money Orders Paid in— $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadas¢ ie eres coe aie 162,773,090 |131, 421,945 |107,908,214 |106,908,174 | 114,054,602 
Prince: Hd waraiisiondsanss sae tio 905, 202 743,777 573,511 557, 281 538, 204 
Nova scotia b viene tesa cen emer: 8, 089, 034 6, 826, 980 5,272, 743 5,131, 281 5,530, 006 
News Brunswickstsei.e Socse eee teeee 11,057,962 8,432,979 6, 157,997 6, 186, 968 6,553, 543 
(QING) oY Seine poo Soolopandper Gocmonrin? 26,985,799 | 18,751,132 | 14,545,094 | 13,966, 669 15,152,171 
Ontario e's. feos es ea eee oe 48,548,791 | 41,822,499 | 33,407,867 | 32,529,477 | 34,734,816 
Manito baias cclocrev etree teeas hot ete sate 27,537,919 | 22,247,614 | 20,161,603 | 21,378,560 22,091, 686 
Saskatchewan. ccsecc- sce seeias ance. 17,473,777 | 14,267,265 | 12,590,724 | 12,194,519 | 12,860,754 
Albertary.. bose sanene co. seman 11,467,571 | 9,780,572 | 8,384,182 | 8,061,119 8,984,483 
British'Columbiate scar as. estan see 10,672,398 | 8,525,908 | 6,798,175 | 6,887,535 7,594, 163 
Viulcomits o 05 ofc teeta alate Seance Tees eee 34,546 23,219 16,318 14,765 14,776 


Postal Notes— 
Total notes received and paid...... No.| 8,145,855 7,227,262 | 5,963,810 | 5,115,761 5,772,119 


Total value, including postage and 
postal note stamps affixed........ $ | 14,681,376 | 12,629,304 | 10,530,490 | 9,247,459 10, 246, 800 
ira Aone alice soe! a TOR Scie a cn a en en eke Oe RE ee 


Postage Stamps.—The value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest seven fiscal years, was: $26,475,541 in 1929, $27,101,353 
in 1930, $25,769,781 in 1931, $27,242,715 in 1932, $25,999,159 in 1933, $25,541,129 
in 1934, and $26,303,451 in 1935. Receipts from postage paid in cash were as fol- 
lows: $8,410,255 in 1929, $9,045,805 in 1930, $8,887,322 in 1931, $9,078,136 in 
1932, $8,173,950 in 1938, $8,129,387 in 1934 and $8,619,712 in 1935. 

Air-Mail Services.—The total weight of mail carried by air throughout Canada 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1935, was 691,767 lb., an increase of 17 p.c. over the 
previous year, while the mileage flown showed an increase of approximately 11 p.c. 

An interesting feature of the returns is the continued volume of mail carried 
by air into the several mining districts, and there would seem to be little doubt that 
aerial postal communication contributes materially to the development of Canada’s 
natural resources. 
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88.—Mileage Flown and Weight of Mail Carried by Air, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


‘ : : Single Trips. Total Weight 
Service. Distance. |———-—---_-——_|_ Distance of Mail 
Scheduled. |Performed. Flown. Conveyed. 
miles No No miles lb 
BIOS PNOGS. 2A. BLESS A, 42 244 244 10, 248 48,332 
Atlin-Telegraph Creek (Inaugurated Nov. 

SSIS ALAC anh a I ile ig fa ea oe eee 146 18 18 2,628 2,847 
Big River-Ile & la Crosse (Superseded by 

Prince Albert-Ile & la Crosse, May, 1934) 127 4 4 508 1,488 
Cameron Bay-Coppermine............... 165 4 20 3,300 1,838 
Charlottetown-Magdalen Islands......... 106 26 26 2,756 11, 287 
pape Crow (Inaugurated Feb. 22, oa 

UL Sy hs AAU opt geet gg ee a ae ey ae 

Pickle Crow-Sioux Lookout... |... 125f ae 24 2,335 1, 662 
Fort Chipewyan-Fond du Lac (Inaugur- 

ET eg Cs 2k a ee 150 6 6 900 905 
Mackenzie River Service— 

ort parce qedigl pia yt Re eee oe 

ort Smith-Fort Resolution............ 8 159 

Fort Resolution-Fort Simpson.......... | 1,676 24 48 131, 885 59,425 

Fort Simpson-Aklavik................. 12 31 
Fort Resolution-Camsell River-Cameron 

Ter TB noha ocean Age A> AR en wat rn 428 24 99 39,584 15, 182 
Havre St. Pierre-Port Menier............ 45-5 14 14 637 6, 652 
Sea regrets (direct) (Inaugurated , 

SOU A BR RY: it oe ry eo eae ee 6 
via McKenzie Island.................. 105 j 96 99 9,945 24,638 
Kenora-Whitefish Bay (Inaugurated Jan. 

BOMRETE see tol, Poneto 40 26 26 1,120 2,245 
Lac du Bonnet-Bissett (Discontinued Dec. 

JI by THERE Be ST stain eaeyiet alt a Smee te greene sal 71 132 192 13,618 42,538 
ten oles wore A Tied abs 7 ; 188 148 3, 256 17,316 

oncton-Charlottetown (direct 

via Summerside............... ay 100 } 408 397 38,775 133, 668 
MBnives Albany foc oc SCs Pee cace ceon 200 312 269 53, 692 56,899 
Montreal-Rimouski................... 4 309-5 59 50 15, 157 30,947 
Norway House-Cross Lake (Inaugurated 

eT eea AO SO Rebs. soar es eh Soa 50 6 6 300 10171 
Peace River-North Vermilion (Superseded 

by land service May 1, 1984)............ 212 2 = - ad 
Prince Albert-Lle & la Crosse (Superseding 

Big River-Ile a la Crosse May, 1934)..... 179 a4 43 7,697 10,742 
Prince Albert-Lac la Ronge.............. 145 24 32 4,640 7,102 
Miebec-sept: les ie... 6 tess oe eve kak 339 64 64 21,676 40, 247 
Ott gcc (Inaugurated Oct. 2, 7 

FLSUMTAOE) er, aie sanlerads ee de Pas 
; igh RRR RS 5 aa Sealey 25 } 110 107 3,530 4,362 
Sept Iles-Natashquan.................... 205 42 42 8,130 22,781 
Sioux Lookout-Casummit Lake (direct), 
(Inaugurated Dec. 12, 1934).............. 98 
via Goldpines, Jackson Manion and 64 64 7,776 8,508 
; INSETO Wan Ke cic Bee 8 pe 145 
Sioux Lookout-Narrow Lake (Friday), 
eet to eeekon cia June 1, re 
, discontinued Dec. 11, 1934)......... 
_ to Red Lake (Tuesday and Friday)... 116 |f 190 346 43, 608 53,088 
Sioux Lookout-Red Lake-Mc Kenzie Island 
(Inaugurated Dec. 12, 1934)............ 121 64 91 10, 796 8, 239 
Siscoe-Bourlamaque (Inaugurated Jan. 11, 

POOR ae at SINS... ds MOAT so ote ss 10 46 46 460 11,314 
Vancouver-Victoria. ...........0:6eceeee: 61 676 606 36, 966 637 
Winnipeg-Gods Lake (Inaugurated Jan. 14, 

TAUB ca 2 LSA iG | a eee 555 24 47 26,085 18,301 
Winnipeg-Lac du Bonnet (Inaugurated 

RDGCrIT OSM. Fetes Se coke 198 96 159 25,944 37, 146 
Winnipeg-Pembina.......cc.0.0cvascsveuss 66-4 608 552 36, 639 9,607 
pean) Cte) PO, a we naw s varied 19 19 3,379 653 

Totals: 2c ooo ko ees = 3, 938 4,299! 567,970 691, 767 


1 Includes extra trips performed at contractors’ convenience. 


Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land, water and air entailed a 
total expenditure of $13,000,557 during the fiscal year ended 1935. Land trans- 
portation (largely that by rural delivery) cost $5,920,714, railway carriage cost 
$6,581,284, conveyance by steamship cost $275,387, while that by air cost $223,172. 
These amounts were paid solely for services rendered as carriers. In addition 
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however, considerable mail is carried, on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by 
steamships and steamship lines which are especially subsidized by the Government. 
Table 89, showing amounts paid under the head of Mail Subsidies and Steamship 
Subventions in 1933, 1934 and 1935, follows. 


89.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-35. 


Nors.—The figures in the following table were supplied by F. E. Bawden, Esq., Director of Steamship 
Subsidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. Such dataappear annually in the Annual Report of the 
Auditor General and represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory au- 
thority by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


Service. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Atlantic Ocean— $ $ $ 
Ganadatand! GreativBritaink, —. occ eran es. oat ieee 535, 000 535,000 500, 000 
Ganadatand SouthwAsricacs. setae te aon ee teeter 112,500 112,500 112,500 
To assist the carriage of livestock to Europe...............0.-- - 14,952 - 
To assist in the carriage of lumber from Churchill, Man. to 
United eKine dompek fie ae a ce ee See eine ee aiele - - 2,500 
Pacific Ocean— 
British Columbia, Australia and /or Chima.................--. 66, 000 135, 600 110, 713 
@anada, Chinarand.Japaisnn.. tose cotee see ae eee reer: 659, 000 659, 000 690, 000 
Canada and New Zealand, on the Pacifie.....2......4s8+-es 75,000 100, 000 200, 000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte islands......... 15,447 15,447 12,000 
Vancouver and the British West Indies...............cse++e++- 37,350 37,350 36,000 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 18, 600 18, 600 18,000 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway................. 12,500 12,500 12,000 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver island.................++e0. 11, 250 11, 250 10,000 
British Cohimbiasand south Alricau..-\eee cine seen eee er: - 42,000 84,000 
Local Services— 
Baddeclk and onan i gage ne Oo dene re oe ie eerste ne 10,500 8,000 8,000 
Charlottetowntand Pictoucmec seen ee oe ee een eek 30,000 30, 000 25,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf................ 4,600 4,600 4,600 
Grand Mananand theimnainiands. sae... eat cue eee enor 24,750 24,750 24,750 
Halifaxand! Bay-St-lawrencess secn. st enone aes eer 2,880 2,880 2,000 
Halifax) Gansoand:GuysboroughWarne- see eee ee eee 6, 750 6, 750 6, 750 
Halifax, Kabave and) Labave: River ports... sere ete er - - 2,000 
Halifax ancdssherbrookers asses saa tok eae nonce pee 1,000 1,000 900 
Halifax, South Cape Breton and Bras d’Or Lake ports......... 3,750 3,750 3,500 
Halifax, Spry Bay and Cape Breton ports. ..-................. 4,500 4,500 4,000 
Halifax andkwest coastiolt Cape Bretone +... 20. 4. sie see ee ee 4,500 4,500 4,000 
Tle aux Coudres and lessHiboulements,..... 22.5.0: Sees we oe ale oe ~ ~ 786 
Mainland. Miscowandishippigan asus. siete ee eee eee 929 1,000 - 
Mulorave mArichatiand Cansoesr e sece ts se eee ee nile tiie 33,750 33,750 33, 750 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 10,500 10,500 9,500 . 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)...............+. 54, 147 50,000 40,000 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, calling at intermediate 

ports on the Miramichi river and bay..............-...6:- 1,525 - = 
Parrsboromanesportand Wolivill omy. settee een iee ite a 2,500 2,500 2,000 
Peleesslandsand theamainiands = sense tenn seek eerie a 8, 250 8, 250 8, 250 
Pictou, Mulerave and Cheticampeas.om eee eee oe eee 8, 250 13,750 11,000 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands................+-+--+- 37,500 37,500 37,500 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence..................-- 85,000 | . 85,000 76,500 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspé, and other ports on the south 

shoreortunemult Otol. WawrenCen rae. acl ate... re ern ie 60, 000 60, 000 54,000 
Rimouski, Matane and the north shore of the lower St. Law- 

TENCOBIA ee, Se eS ER, Seay rage ae 37,500 _ 37,500 37,500 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports... 10,000 10, 000 9,000 
St. Catherine'sibay,and Vadoussac. ss. ee ae tee ae een 2,500 2,558 2,500 
Saint Johnvand: Bridsetownis... coneer coho cee ke ee eee ee 800 800 800 
Saint Johnrande! gbiyec.. ace <tc ase cece cic aoe een cle seein 10, 000 - - 
Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis and Granville............... 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the bay of 

Hund VOR a ck ee eee oe ee Ree ree 3,000 3,000 2,800 
Saint:John.and-Minas Basin-portse. seers sae etre nee oer 3,750 3,750 3,500 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports...... 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 13,500 13,500 13, 000 
Saint John and! Weymouth. .0 tt eee an eee 425 400 75 
Summerville, Burlington and Windsor, N.S.......... L SAA. 750 750 750 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports........... 18, 750 18,750 18,000 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cane Bretonte eee oi tc ne ere Toei hoe ck ere ete toe 215225 PANERA 20,000 
Sydney and: Witycocomacha ee tytn ere miners reine yrs 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Inspection of subsidized steamship services............+seeee-- 4,390 4,249 2,831 


Motals i. WE faee. ieee eaeaet cones sete e eres eee es 2,081,818 © 2,220,661 25204, 255 


CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES.* 


PART 1.—LABOUR. 


Section 1.—QOccupations of the Wage-Earning Population. 


The occupations of the working population of a country are, at any time, 
mainly determined by its natural resources and the stage which has been reached 
in their development. The outstanding characteristics of Canada are its enormous 
extent, its immense natural resources and the comparatively slight development of 
these, only the resources of the southern portions being as yet at all well-known. 
The developed areas fall into four economic units with quite distinct physical char- 
acteristics: first, the Maritime Provinces, where lands, forests, mines and fisheries are 
the chief natural resources; secondly, Ontario and Quebec, with lands, forests, mines 
and abundant water power for manufacturing purposes; thirdly, the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where the land is the chief natural resource, except in Alberta which contains 
immense coal deposits; lastly, British Columbia, with fisheries, forests and mines, 
where agriculture plays a comparatively minor part. 


In Canada, as in other new countries, the labouring population (using the term 
in its widest sense) bears a larger proportion to the total than is the case in older 
civilizations where there exists more realized wealth. In addition to our native- 
born workers, great numbers of young males and smaller numbers of females, have, 
in the past, immigrated from older countries to Canada to find here a better market 
for their labour. Thus both the sex distribution and the age distribution of the 
population of Canada is rendered somewhat abnormal, an unusually large percentage 
of that population being of working age and of the male sex—that 1 is, of the sex which 
is most generally gainfully employed. 


At the census, the total population in gainful occupations is recorded. At pp. 
799-803 of the 1934-35 Year Book, the total gainfully occupied in 1931 were dealt 
with rather extensively under the heading ‘‘Occupations of the People’. A treat- 
ment so broad is perhaps somewhat out of place as a subdivision of ‘Labour’. 
Normally it is considered as a sectional heading under ‘‘Population” and in accord- 
ance with this view, this Section is now limited to occupations of wage-earners. 
The gainfully occupied population is composed of four classes of persons: (1) em- 
ployers, (2) own accounts, (8) wage-earners, (4) unpaid family workers. The 
third class, 7.e., the wage-earners, comprises that portion of the gainfully occupied 
which in the course of its employment receives either wage or salary payment. 
In Canada the wage-earners numbered 2,570,097 at the 1931 Census, representing 
31-50 p.c. of the total population in gainful occupations. The number of male 
Wwage-earners was 2,022,260 or 78-68 p.c. of the total of both sexes combined and 
the number of female wage-earners was 547,837 or 21-32 p.c. of the total. 


* The sections and subsections of this chapter, with the exceptions of Sections 1, 3, 7 and 9, Sub- 
sections 3 and 5, and section 10, all of Part I, and Section 4 of Part II, have been revised by, or under 
the direction of, W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. The information in 
Section3, PartI, has been obtained through the courtesy of the Provincial Departments of Labour or 
Bureaus of Labour, and that in Section 7, Part I, has been revised by the chairmen of the respective 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. Section 10 has been revised under the direction of Dr. 
W.C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. The remaining sections have been pre- 
pared in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

f On the sex distribution of the population, see pp. 107-109; on the age distribution, see pp. 111-112. 
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Table 1 shows the numerical and percentage distribution of the wage-earners 
by provinces in 1931. 


1.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Provinces, 1931. 


Numbers. Percentages. 
cod Total. Male. Female. || Total. Male. | Female. 

Canmadasccih. 220s e ee 2,570,097 | 2,022,260 | 547,837 100-00°| 100-00 100-00 
Prince Edward Island............... 12,344 9,159 3,185 0-48 0-45 0-58 
INOVE COU me ecg ae ene arent ce 117,781 95, 244 22,537 4-58 4-71 4-11 
Now Brunswick 45.5. ¢.técnaleman donc 84, 232 66,310 17,922 3°28 3-28 3°27 
Quechee 5..:.45.5Rb an: .hranudidiunl neg aaieeys 696,339 535,203 | 161,136 27-09 26-47 29-41 
Ontariowanec. Wes Bode. ase 965, 607 752,851 | 212,756 37-57 37-23 38-84 
MGRICODA ES is hee ees hh eectee 170,739 132, 883 37, 856 6-64 6-57 6-91 
Saskatchewan............ Bees Tela ere 145,568 116, 157 29,411 5-66 5-74 5-37 
Alberta. Spee 1 taj alee Wea tae 142,421] 116,005] 26,416) 5-54 5-74 4-82 
British Columbia. 25 oi. 7.2 moe 235,066 198, 448 36,618 9-15 9-81 6-68 


It will be seen that almost two-thirds of the wage-earners were found in 
Ontario and Quebec at the last census, a little less than one-fifth in the Prairie 
Provinces, and somewhat less than one-tenth in British Columbia and the Maritimes. 


In Table 2 the numbers and percentages of the wage-earners in the main 
industrial groups are given for Canada, while in Table 3 the distribution is according 
to broad occupational groupings. The differences between these industrial and 
occupational classifications, as explained on p. 745, should be carefully noted. For 
more detailed analyses of wage-earners the reader is referred to Section 4 of Part II 
of this chapter, pp. 800-803. 


2.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Industrial Groups 
for Canada, 1931. 


Numbers. Percentages. 
Industrial Group. ———————— ee ee 
Total. Male. Female. || Total. Male. Female. 
All Emdustries hates. s .040!n ads 8) 2,570,097 | 2,022,260 | 547,837 100-00 100-00 100-00 
Agriculturowmasera: ss tice ne 198,592 196,675 1,917 7-73 9-73 0-35 
Forestry, fishing, trapping......... 57,844 57,550 294 2-25 2-85 0-05 
Mining, quarrying................- 68, 962 68,610 352 2-68 3-39 0-06 
Manafacturing 7. 29032 Shades 606,617 496,865 | 109,752 23-60 24-57 20-03 
Electric light and power........... 18, 938 17,471 1,467 0-74 0-86 0-27 
Camptraetion % 40%... oe s0<5 ceases 217,105 215,505 1,600 8-45 10-66 0-29 
Transportation and communication 283, 675 260, 429 23 , 246 11-04 12-88 4-24 
Mad os ateen asa... eater iee 281,107 204, 763 76,344 10-94 10-18 13-94 
PUINANCE ANSUTANCE. aro tis csesag ce eeeite 82, 963 58, 102 24,861 " 3-23 2-87 4-54 
SOnviCOn es. cee sci a ct sae ose ae 585, 413 281,118 | 304,295 22-78 13-90 55-54 


RIGBDOCINOD 05:03 on o-canamae ene 168, 881 165,172 3,709 6-57 8-17 0-68 
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3.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners, by Occupational 
Groups for Canada, 1931. 


Numbers. Percentages. 


Male. 


Occupational Group. 


Total. Female. 


Total. Male. Female. 


All Occupations................... 2,520,097 | 2,022,260 


547,837 100-00 100-00 100-00 
INORICUIOUTO: fib oeeoeks cece keene. 202,137 200, 468 1,669 7-86 9-91 0-30 
Fishing and logging................ 51,901 51,859 42 2-02 2-56 0-01 
EMING  CUALL VINS: wc ccle mse oc ee. > 55,326 55,323 3 2-15 2-74 1 
INPAMULACTRPIN Gs 408), Liteclee ont les.s 416,913 341,542 75,371 16-22 16-89 13-76 
CO ODSETUODION Oc. id clas ese cae es 163, 904 163,814 90 6-38 8-10 0-02 
Transportation and communication? 280,035 254, 674 25,361 10-90 12-59 4-63 
fern OO es Oe een en EAE eT 208,017 162,299 45,718 8-09 8-03 8-35 
Finance, insurance.................. 27,457 27,010 | © 447 1-07 1-34 0-08 
SEEVICO rR TE vethe sh it cided eee bila 489,024 |. 217,947 271,077 19-03 10-78 49-48 
lege Se ae 166,368 85,508 80, 860 6-47 4-23 14-76 
Personal‘....... Bet eaele os cate tases 285,412 95 , 888 189,524 11-11 4-74 34-59 
Slorigad en ees. Geiss os est 239, 882 123,749 116, 133 9-33 6-12 21-20 
Labourers and unskilled workers 
(not agricultural, mining or 
- TALITY ar da a 433,916 422, 284 11,632 16-88 20-88 2-12 
PRB OGMIOds oho salen t Se acce als sewles 1,585 1,291 294 0-06 0-06 0-05 
1 Less than one-hundredth of one per cent. 2 Includes ‘‘Electric Light and Power’’. 3 Includes 
‘*Warehousing and Storage’. 4 Includes ‘Laundering, Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing’’. 


The above occupational classification of the wage-earners differs from the 
industrial classification (Table 2) in that, in Table 3, all persons following occupa- 
tions similar in nature come under the same occupational group irrespective of the 
industry in which employed, whereas in Table 2 persons in the same occupation 
may appear under several industrial groups, and any one industrial group may be 
made up of quite diverse occupations. For example, under “manufacturing”, 
as an occupational group, are included only such occupations as are concerned with 
the making of some product, and each of these occupational classes contains every 
person following the occupation whether employed in factory or elsewhere. On the 
other hand, the group or division “‘manufacturing’’, in the industrial classification, 
includes occupations commercial, clerical, professional, etc., in their nature, as 
well as those directly connected with the making of various products, but only 
persons actually employed in factories come under this group. In other words, 
all machinists, all blacksm ‘ths, in fact all persons following processing occupations, 
whether employed in factories or elsewhere, are included under the occupational 
group “manufacturing’’ in Table 3, while the industry group “manufacturing” in 
Table 2 includes machinists and blacksmiths working in factories only, also persons 
following such occupations as clerks, civil engineers, truck drivers, etc., who were 
employed by manufacturing concerns. 


Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wages policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the Labour Gazette. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by 
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the Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted a 

separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (R.S.C., 1927;-c2111). 


The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 112). At present 
the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (R.8.C., 1927;"e 57), >the 
Government Annuities Act of 1908 (R.S.C., 1927, ec. 7), the Technical Education 
Act enacted in 1919 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 193), the White Phosphorus Matches Act 
of 1914 (R.S.C., 1927, c. 128), the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act of-1930 
(20-21 Geo. V, ¢. 20), the Vocational Education Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, ec. 59), 
the Minimum Wages Act of 1935 (25-26 Geo. V, ec. 44), the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 58), the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Continuance Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 13), the Relief Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. Ae 
c. 36), the Relief Act, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 18), the Relief Act, 1934 (24-25 Geo. V, 
c. 15), and the Relief Act, 1935 (25-26 Geo. V, c. 13). The scope of the Department 
has increased in other directions, especially in investigating the cost of living, and 
in connection with the International Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 
For the operation of the Government Annuities Act of 1908 and the Technical 
Education Act, see the chapters on Insurance and Education, respectively. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (R.S8.C., 1927, c. 112), has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. Ags enacted in 1907,.it for- 
bids strikes and lockouts in mines and certain public utility industries until the 
matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and investigation 
consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour on the recom- 
mendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the recommendation 
of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. Should either of 
the parties fail to nominate a board member, the Minister may appoint a fit person 
on its behalf. After the board has made its report, either of the parties to the 
dispute may reject it and declare a strike or a lockout, a course adopted, however, 
only in a small percentage of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended 
to other industries with the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a 
judgment was rendered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring 
that the Act as it stood was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament.* 
At the ensuing session of Parliament amendments were made to the statute, with 
the object of limiting its operation to matters not within exclusive provincial juris- 
diction. It was also provided by these amendments that the statute should apply 
in the case of “any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
Province and which by the legislation of the Province is made subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act’. ‘ 


The Legislatures of all provinces except Prince Edward Island have taken 
advantage of this provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes of 
the classes named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive provincial 
jurisdiction. 

A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1935, shows that, during the 28 
years, 818 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 


* See p. 241 of the Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. 
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and investigation, as a result of which 538 boards were established. In all but 38 
cases, strikes or lockouts were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of fair wages conditions and schedules of minimum 
wage rates, which are inserted in Dominion Government contracts for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition. The number of fair wages schedules 
so prepared, from the adoption of the Fair Wages Policy in 1900 up to the end of 
the fiscal year 1934-35, was 6,505. The number of fair wages schedules furnished 
during the fiscal year 1934-35 was 374. 


The Department of Labour also co-operates closely with other Departments of 
the Dominion Government in ensuring the observance of fair wages conditions 
inserted in contracts for the manufacture of various classes of equipment and 
supplies for Government use. 


The Department is frequently consulted by other Departments of the Govern- 
ment regarding the prevailing rates of wages to be observed on works which are 
undertaken on the day-labour plan. 


The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada was originally based on a - 
resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 1900 and expressed in an Order 
in Council adopted on June 7, 1922, amended on April 9, 1924, and again on Dec. 31, 
1934. As drawn up by Order in Council certain specified conditions were designated 
as being applicable to contracts for building and construction operations, and other 
conditions as being applicable in the case of contracts for the manufacture of certain 
classes of government equipment and supplies. The policy required that the current 
wage rates and working hours of the district should be observed in the case of all 
workmen employed, or if there were no current rates or hours in existence, then 
fair and reasonable conditions in both respects. Contracts for railway construction 
to which the Dominion Government has granted financial aid, either by way of 
subsidy or guarantee, are likewise subject to fair wages conditions. The policy has, 
moreover, been extended within recent years to cover contracts for works carried out 
by the several Harbour Commissions and aided by grants of public funds. 


On May 30, 1930, an Act of Parliament was adopted, known as the Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, which provides for the payment of current wage 
rates to all persons employed on contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, provided that the wages 
in all cases shall be fair and reasonable. This statute also directed that the working 
hours of persons, while so employed, shall not exceed eight hours a. day. It was 
further declared that the foregoing conditions are to be applied to all workmen 
employed by the Government itself on the construction,‘ remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work. 


The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, was superseded, however, 
by the coming into force on May 1, 1936, of The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935, which was adopted by Parliament on June 28, 1935. This latter statute 
re-enacts a number of the sections of the former, and adds new provisions to comply 
as far as possible with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads. Like its predecessor, the Act makes provision for “fair wages’’ and an 
eight-hour day on Government construction works, but also provides for a forty- 
four hour week on such works and extends the Dominion Government’s policy of 
fair wages and an eight-hour day to works carried out by any provincial or municipal - 
authority to which financial aid is given by the Dominion, as well as other works 
aided by the Government of Canada. 
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On Mar. 27, 1930, an Order in Council was passed providing that, except 
in cases where the work of employees was intermittent in character, or the applica- 
tion of the rule was not deemed to be practicable, or in the public interest, the 
hours of work of any Dominion Government employees who had up to that time 
been required to work more than eight hours daily should be reduced to eight hours 
a day, with a half-holiday on Saturday. 


An Order in Council was adopted on Dec. 31, 1934, rescinding the labour 
conditions previously applied to contracts for the manufacture of various classes of 
government supplies, and substituting other conditions therefor. The provision 
for the payment of wages not less than current rates, or fair and reasonable rates 
if there are no current rates, is retained in the new conditions, but with the added 
proviso that in no event shall the wage rate for male workers 18 years of age and 
over be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female workers 18 years of age and over, 
20 cents an hour. It is also declared that males and females under 18 years of age 
shall be entitled to rates of wages not less than those provided for women and girls 
in the minimum wage scales of the respective provinces, and that, in any cases 
where the provincial minimum wage laws require the payment of higher wages 
than those set out above, such higher rates shall apply in the execution of Dominion 
contract work. 


Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazelte has 
been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment 
in 1900. It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and 
of the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to: labour 
legislation, wage rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple 
commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the proceed- 
ings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, legal 
decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, proceedings 
under the Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general or current 
industrial interest. The Labour Gazelte is widely distributed throughout Canada, 
and the statistical and other information contained therein is constantly used in 
connection with wages and other issues between employers and workers. A sub- 
scription charge of 20c. per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. 
Information as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the provinces is kept 
up to date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the 
Labour Gazette. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports con- 
taining the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during each year, together with 
an introduction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. The first 
of these reports was based on Dominion and provincial labour legislation as existing 
at the end of 1915. Reports on the labour laws enacted in the four succeeding years 
were published in regular order. In 1920 a further consolidation was brought out 
and annual reports supplementary thereto were issued in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926. A third consolidated report on labour legislation, containing the 
texts of the Dominion and provincial labour laws up to the end of 1928, was issued 
in 1929. Annual supplements containing labour laws of subsequent years were 
issued in 1930 to 1934, respectively. The Department of Labour has also publish- 
ed articles dealing with various provincial labour laws, indicating the extent to 
which these have been standardized and the differences which exist. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 an 
Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this 
never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation 
of Provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in Saskatchewan (1920), and in 
Alberta (1922), while a Department of Labour was established in British Columbia 
in 1917. A Department of Labour was established in Nova Scotia by c. 3 of the 
Statutes of 1932, and the Manitoba Bureau of Labour became a Department in 
1934. All these authorities publish annual reports on their activities. 


The Nova Scotia Department of Labour.—The Act establishing the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour provides that “the Department of Labour shall take 
cognizance of all matters relating to labour and shall administer such affairs, matters, 
Acts and regulations as the Governor in Council from time to time assigns to that 
Department, whether or not the same have been assigned or have belonged by or 
* under any Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia or otherwise to some other Depart- 
ment or to some member of the Executive Council”. 


The Department is in charge of a Minister of Labour, who has under him a 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 
mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned 
to the Department by Order in Council. At present, labour bureaus in the province, 
the administration of the Factories Act, Minimum Wage Board, Limitation of 
Hours Board and unemployment relief have been assigned by Order in Council to 
the Department of Labour. 


The Quebec Department of Labour.—This Department was formerly 
known as the Department of Public Works and Labour, each division having a 
separate Deputy Minister, but in 1931 the Legislature raised each division to a 
distinct Department. 


The duties of the Department of Labour include the institution and control 
of inquiries into important industrial questions and those relating to manufactures, 
and it may collect useful facts and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted 
to the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. The Department is charged with the adminis- 
tration of provincial Acts respecting industrial and commercial establishments, 
trade disputes, and the maintenance of fair wages clauses in Provincial Government 
contracts. The Women’s Minimum Wage Commission is under its jurisdiction, 
together with the Provincial Employment Service. 


The Department is responsible for the licensing and qualification of electricians, 
moving-picture machine operators, stationary enginemen and firemen, and pipe 
mechanics; it is also charged with the inspection of electrical installations, heating 
installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air furnaces, boilers registered under the 
Interprovincial Code, together with the registering of blue prints in connection with 
the construction of boilers. A special branch of the Department is entrusted with 
the inspection of public buildings and the approval of the plans of new buildings. 
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The Department, since the 1934 Session, is charged with the enforcement of 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act; however, it has not the duty 
of leading employers and employees into the preparation of agreements. When 
a Collective Labour Agreement has been passed and adopted by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, a Joint Committee is formed to supervise the enforcement 
of the Order in Council; the Joint Committee, under the authority of the Act, 
may adopt regulations for its own administration, render obligatory the certificate 
of competency in a given trade in cities of more than 10,000 souls and collect an 
assessment not exceeding one-half of one p.c. on the payrolls of employers and on the 
wages of employees for the purposes of the putting into force of the Order in Council. 
During the fiscal year 1934-35, 43 collective labour agreements were enforced 
in the province in various industries. 


The Department has jurisdiction over the limitation of hours of work; since 
the coming into force of the Act giving it such authority, hours of labour, in the 
building trades, have been limited to forty per week throughout the province. 


The Department also issues qualification certificates to workmen charged with 
the use and handling of explosives, and is responsible for the enforcement of the 
Scaffolding Inspection Act in towns where there is no municipal service providing 
for such duties. 


The Department of Labour of Ontario.—The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the Bureau of 
Industries formed in 1882 under the Department of Agriculture, to collect and 
publish statistics relating to the industries of the province and (later) to administer 
the first Factory Act of 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour, attached to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, was authorized to collect and publish information relating 
to employment, wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations and general con- 
ditions of labour. Several investigations were made regarding such matters and 
the first free employment offices were opened by the Bureau of Labour. In 1916 
this Bureau was in turn superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, also under 
the Ministry of Public Works but administered by a Superintendent. The estab- 
lishment of the Branch had been recommended by the Ontario Commission on 
Unemployment and the expansion of the work undertaken by the Branch, and the 
increase in the demands made upon its resources led to the creation of a special 
Department of the Government by the Department of Labour Act, 1919. 


The Department of Labour administers the following Acts: the Department 
of Labour Act; the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; the Steam Boiler 
Act; the Operating Engineers Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the 
Employment Agencies Act; the Apprenticeship Act; the Regulations respecting 
the Protection of Persons working in Compressed Air; the Regulations respecting 
the Protection of Persons working in Tunnels and Open Caissons; the Minimum 
Wage Act; the Industrial Standards Act. Under the Industrial Standards Act 
standard wages and hours of labour are being established through agreements 
between employers and employees. These agreements, when approved by Order 
in Council, become binding. upon all persons engaged or employed in the industry 
and in the zone to which the agreement applies. The Department is required to 
maintain employment offices, to collect information respecting employment, 
sanitary and other conditions in work places, wages and hours of work, and to 
study labour legislation in other parts of the British Empire and in foreign countries, 
as well as any suggested changes in the labour laws of Ontario. The representatives 
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of the Department of Labour have right of access to offices, factories and other work 
places at any reasonable hour, and may be authorized to hold inquiries under the 
Public Inquiries Act. The Department publishes annual reports which cover the 
work of the officers employed in the administration of the various Acts assigned to it. 


Manitoba Department of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the 
Manitoba Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of 
Public Works; an amendment of 1922, however, provided for its attachment to any 
other Department as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. The 
Bureau was created a separate Department by c. 28 of the Statutes of Manitoba, 
1931, but the Act was not proclaimed until July 6, 1934. 


The Department is charged with the administration of the following Acts: 
the Bureau of Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; the Bake Shop Act; 
the Shops Regulation Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator and Hoist 
Act; the Steam Boiler Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Public 
Buildings Act; the Fair Wage Act; the Electricians’ Licence Act; the Amusements 
Act (Seés. 11 to 15); the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; the Employment Bureau Act. 


Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare.—This Bureau was 
created by an Act of 1934 to replace the Department of Railways, Labour and 
Industries. It is administered by the Minister of Municipal Affairs, assisted by 
a permanent Commissioner. The function of the Bureau is to administer matters 
relating to the relief of distress in addition to the following Acts: the Factories Act; 
the Building Trades Protection Act; the Employment Agencies Act; the One 
Day Rest in Seven Act; the Weekly Half-Holiday Act; the Minimum Wage Act, 
and Workmen’s Wage Act. It is also charged with the operation of public free 
employment offices; the collection and publication of information and statistics 
relating to employment; wages and hours of labour throughout the province; strikes 
and other labour difficulties; trade unions and labour organizations; the relations 
between capital and labour, and other subjects connected with industrial problems; 
the commercial, industrial and sanitary conditions of employment. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1922, creating the Alberta Bureau 
of Labour, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under him 
-a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 
mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned 
to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts are: the Alberta 
Government Employment Bureau Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Boilers Act; 
the Factories Act; the Theatres.Act; the Trade Schools Act; the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act. 


The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
izations and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the Acts 
administered by the Department are: the Male Minimum Wage Act 1934; the 
Female Minimum Wage Act 1934; the Hours of Work Act 1934; these are adminis- 
tered by the Board of Industrial Relations, the Deputy Minister of Labour being 
Chairman of the Board. Other activities of the Department include the ad- 
ministration of: the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act; the Factories Act; 
the Apprenticeship Act and the operation of employment bureaus within the 
province. 
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Section 4.—Canada and the International Labour 
Organization.* 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in 1919 in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, to promote the im- 
provement of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 


The Organization comprises: the International Labour Conference, which 
meets annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, 
two of whom are government delegates, while two represent employers and workers 
respectively; and the International Labour Office in Geneva, which functions as a 
secretariat of the annual conference and also collects and publishes information on 
subjects relating to industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a 
Governing Body, consisting of 32 persons, appointed by the International Labour 
Conference, of whom 16 represent governments, 8 represent employers and 8 
represent workers. In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing 
Body is charged. with the preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of “chief industrial importance’”’. Canada 
was designated by the Council of the League of Nations in 1922 as one of these eight. 
States of “chief industrial importance’. Sixty-two countries are members of the 
International Labour Organization, including the United States and Russia, which 
became members during the past year. In January, 1935, the list of eight states 
was revised by the Governing Body in order to permit of the inclusion of the United 
States and Russia. Canada and Belgium were called on to surrender their per- 
manent seats at this time but were temporarily accorded the status of Deputy 
Members until the Governing Body should be reconstituted in 1937. In the 
month of October, 1935, however, Canada regained her permanent seat on the 
Governing Body through the resignation of Germany from the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Organization. Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian’ 
Advisory Officer to the League of Nations, was at the same time honoured by being 
elected chairman of the Governing Body for the ensuing year. At the triennial 
election of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office in 1934, Mr. 
Tom Moore, then President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was 
elected as one of the eight workers’ representatives on this Body. 


The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form of 
draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 
are bound to bring the draft convention or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference only become 
binding in the various countries concerned if and when action regarding them is taken 
by the latter. 

The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 


* On this subject see also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; 1924 Year 
Book, pp. 666-670; 1925 Year Book, pp. 676-678; 1926 Year Book, pp. 679-681; 1927-28 Year Book, pp. 735-737; 
1929 Year Book, pp. 725-727; 1930 Year Book, pp. 710-712; 1931 Year Book, pp. 758-755; 1932 Year Book, 
pp. 633-634; 1933 Year Book, pp. 750-752; and 1934-35 Year Book, pp. 809-810. 
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ization, but also with the different departments of the Dominion Government, with 
the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued by 
the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. A bulletin 
entitled ‘(Canada and the International Labour Conference” has been issued by 
the Department of Labour, furnishing information respecting the International 
Labour Organization. Comprehensive articles dealing with the proceedings of 
the annual sessions of the International Conference have been published from year 
to year in the Labour Gazette. These articles contain the text of the various draft 
conventions and recommendations of the Conference. 


Nineteen sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held. 
Forty-nine draft conventions and 49 recommendations have been adopted at these 
annual gatherings.: The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference 
have, among other subjects, related to the following: hours of labour, measures 
for the avoidance of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, 
employment conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics 
of immigration and emigration, principles of factory inspection, inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship, workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational 
diseases, social insurance, minimum wages, prevention of accidents to dockers, 
forced labour, and regulation of hours of work of salaried employees and of workers 
in coal mines. 


Up to Dec. 31, 1935, 679 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, of which 11 were conditional or with delayed applica- 
tion; 50 had been approved by the competent national authority, and 82 had been 
recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—Seven 
draft conventions in all have been ratified by the Dominion Government, namely: 
(1) minimum age for employment of children at sea; (2) unemployment indemnity 
for seamen in case of the loss or foundering of a ship; (3) minimum age for employ- 
ment as trimmers and stokers; (4) medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; (5) limiting hours of work in industrial undertakings 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week; (6) weekly rest in industrial under- 
takings; and (7) creation of minimum-wage-fixing machinery. The first four of 
these conventions were ratified in March, 1926, and the last three in the early part of 
1935. At the 1935 session of Parliament resolutions were also adopted approving 
of three other draft conventions of the International Labour Conference with a 
view to their subsequent ratification, namely: seamen’s articles of agreement; 
safety of workers engaged in loading and unloading ships; and the marking of 
weights on heavy packages transported by vessel. 


Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization; this sets out the various branches of unionism in existence, the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics of the different 
groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference is also made in 
this annual report to the principal international labour organizations with which 
the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 
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The usual résumé of the origin and growth of the trade union movement in 
Canada has been omitted in this edition, owing to considerations of space. The 
interested reader is referred to pp. 712-714 of the 1930 edition of the Year Book, 
and to “Labour Organization in Canada, 1931’, published by the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour. This latter publication presents the history and present 
organization of trade unionism in the Dominion in a very comprehensive manner. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—The 
numerical strength of organized labour in Canada at the close of 1934 was given by 
the Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 1,809 local 
branches with an aggregate membership of 161,404; Canadian central Lont bodies, 
662 branches and 55,486 members; Sidhe units, 42 with 10,452 members; 
National Catholic unions, 122 with 30,346 members; Workers’ Unity League, 105 
with 24,086 members; grand total, 2,740 local branches and 281,774 members. 
As pele ae with 1933, this represents an increase of 33 branches, but a decrease 
of 4,446 members. Table 4 shows by years the membership of trade unions in 
Canada since 1911. 


4.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-34. 
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Year. Members. Year. Members. Year. Members. 
POLL cae. tay Sete oe 13313270 A019) oan a2 tee). oes 378, O47 W192. utes . Steer | tee 290,282 
a RS al Ee a 1601200 19200 nae ages wade 373,842 4 1928 cane «oc geen 300, 602 
LOIS REE, SES ATENTOO IN TODD, SIE cit. Gantt BISKS20 MOO EEE a2 5 Sh nattetes 319.476 
100422 Mere. ets oe SG0S1G@ Wr lOee ye ee one 210, 02k Us0 ees eee «cee 322,449 
LOTSA eee ee es 140534590 1020.56 ew weet 278,092 1 198 To. cogtok een ee 310,544 
POLO oboe takes saree ag 160,407 1Oee cree ec eons 260; 640.1 10s2e pte cero at: 283 ,576 
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LOIS reales seaneerey 248 B87 NOLO2G aac: Buk. cee eyes 274, CO4 L984 usn see Portis ates 281,774 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Main Groups.—The following paragraphs outline the present organization of 
the main groups into which Canadian labour organizations now fall. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Trades and Labour Congress 
is representative of international trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its 
membership being drawn from the international organizations which have local 
branches in Canada. According to reports for 1935, the Congress received payment 
of per capita tax on the Canadian membership of 60 international bodies and also 
from two national organizations which had their entire membership in the Dominion; 
the combined membership was 105,998, comprised in 1,534 local branches. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour was 
organized in Montreal, Mar. 16, 1927, by representatives of national and inde- 
pendent organizations. At the close of 1934, the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
had eleven central bodies in affiliation, with a combined membership of 51,154, 
as well as 48 directly chartered local unions with a membership of 4,491, making a 
total combined reported membership of 55,645. ~ 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—In 1918, a conference of N ational 
Catholic Unions, which were first established in 1901, was held in Quebec city, 
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followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920. The 
delegates at the latter conference, numbering 225 from 120 unions, decided to 
establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate the work of the scattered units. 
Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, at which approximately 200 


delegates representing 89 unions were present, a constitution to govern the new 


body was approved. The name selected was ‘Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada”, and permanent officers were elected, the constitution and by-laws be- 
coming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, there were at 
the close of the year 122 National Catholic Unions, with a combined membership 
of 30,346. 


One Big Union.—At a conference held at Calgary, Alberta, Mar. 13, 1919, 
by representatives of local trade unions, principally from the four western provinces, 
the One Big Union was established as an industrial organization. According to 
information supplied by the general secretary, the O.B.U., at the close of 1934, had 
49 units under charter, one of which was located in the United States, as well as 
two central labour councils (bodies similar to trades and labour councils), the 
combined reported membership being 23,865. 


Workers’ Unity League of Canada.—This organization was established in 1930, 
and, according to the figures supplied by the general secretary, the membership at 
the close of 1934 was 24,086, comprised in 105 local branches. 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 5 gives the 
names of the 79 international craft labour organizations and the two industrial 
unions which now carry on operations in Canada, and shows: (1) the number of 
branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1934, and (2) the 
reported membership. 


5.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 
Branches and Members, December, 1934. 


No. of Reported 
Branches | Members 
in Canada. | in Canada. 


International Organization. 


American Federation of Labour..... Re te Meiers Taha aT ece ce sieke aio aslo) Peaektle as 10 238 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and. . 4 105 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............. 6 175 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen............-..- esse eee ees 24 636 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of...................- 1 10 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 19 865 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers, International Brotherhood of..... 35 1,929 
Beokpincders}anceraational brothernood Olas... vce ene cee eens elntels +o siete -.nslainele> 10 456 
Sis anes NOGWY OF eras Umi Omit eye eo erie cate cnlatere oie nics ee steve nt egauninile (ONO 6 1,425 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 

TOTNES AS a, penne het pwc lin BAC ia A ear I tae L,I LG: oS 17 1,000 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America........... 48 1,701 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of... 5 134 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of...............-++-++- 62 1,774 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood.................02seeeeeves 1 1 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America..............e eee eee eee cere ees 4 284 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated..............00ecceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 15 6,507 
@ammorciallolesraphers Unionof America, 1.7.0 eis fects cs visio ss ose cae ee giles yf 1,488 
enaie sors order Ol Sleeping Car. > pre neat core eres toe unis theta onal o wlalg ra tevarwi ai eiaPaneten 1 27 
Coopers’ International Union................... Re ee. chika nls c Mocee shee Susie ~ 2 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of............... 0.22 cece eee eee 40 as 3 Yd 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of... ............. cece cece cee ceens 7 207 
Engineers, International Union of Operating. ......... 0... c cece eee eee eee eens 23 553 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of................00ee eee e teers 39 450 
Fire Fighters, International Association Of............. cece cece eect e eee e eens 20 2,400 
Miuriwarkorsa Union, Intornational:ce). os) sores Sien dollde ae. nied Teel de wage one 6 1,000 
Perea VT OLICOrs OliA 1 OF1CA sl) M1tOCaar.< as dics cildaidess tus seeps ciue's cts sro sia ds a5 2.0 45 6 750 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’....... Ly ee Ryo Bee et 9 2,000 
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5.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of Branches 


and Members, December, 1934—concluded. 


International Organization. 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 
Glass Workers Union, American linge ce acest case oe cn ee eee ee 
Government Employees, American Federation of..................ceccecceceees 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America..............2.cceeecceeee 
Hatters’, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union....................... 
Hod Peden gat Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, Inter- 
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JewelloryaWorkers’ Union, international? $2.2). .ces ae. .e ee ee ee eee 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal........................-. 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated Sates Ae TOM ee eee ee eee 
Locomotive.Hneineéers, brotherhoodlof a. hease aces eee eee 
Locomotive Firemen and ‘Kmginemen,, brotherhood Ol.4... 4 nepeeeeen cee 
Loneshoremenis/Association,; International! . 4:3). cee tee fen ee eee eee 
Machinists, InternationalvA ssociationol. ena. vt dence eee 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of..................c.c0eeeceeeeee 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers, and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Setters’ Helpersand Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association of 
Metal*Polishers’ InternationalsUnions: 8... cee ee ete eee 


Mine Workers of America, Unitedieieec. fle 0 ci eee ee ee 
Moulders’ Union of North America, International...................c+-s+0.+ce-. 
Musicians, American, Pederation.ofi..% . a5. .4- mone eer eo en ae Bee 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhoodioie..a. eee 
Papermakers, International:Brotherhood of ary. Fase ees kee eee 
Pattern. Makers  Leasue of NorthvAmeri¢ay,..1 oe nee 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada........................ 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International....................... 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative.......... 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen........... 
Printers’ Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union, International Plate.............. 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, Enternational.)..../000 0. te, 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of 7242. .,.6.ca0 i eos eee re ee eee: 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America........................ 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of....................-cccceceeees 
Railroad Telegraphers, Order DER. gh Gh LHR! SOE en ee det h 
Railroad Lrainmen, Brotherhood ofaaeruw+.eee te dae eee 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhoodjol. 7 4.0. oe eee Ee 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees; BrotherhOOd (Ol): ecus.c tc. untweires crierarsrer rae essere eee ee eee 
Railway Conductors.Orderiof.ncn ie Melee eee ee ee 
Railway, Bus and Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 
Streeviand Mlectricy cs ots Ger ere net ae eee 


Seamen's Union ot America, Internationals.) wascs os recde on eee on necinn tock eee 
Siderographers, International Association Of..............ccccccccsecccccscccvecs 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical.................-cee0-00- 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, International.................... a 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen...................--- 
Switchmens: Union of North Amenrteas 0. ee ee en cients eee ee ees 
Tailors’) Uniomol America, Journeymencee tee eee eee 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.. 
Textile Workers of America, United (Including American Federation of Full 

Eashioned. Hosiery. Workers): 05.80. eas eee ee ee eee 
Tram Dispatchers: Association, Americana ..1)a: tie ta cteieieeetoie aaa 
‘LypographicaleUnion, Interpationalisss..-).o-cs. cena ote aon eee eee ee 
Upholsterers’ International Union of America... ............0.cccccccscconcsece 
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47 
2 


1,750 


48 
11 


1,809 


Reported 
Members 
in Canada. 


"183,669 


23,580 
4,155 


161, 404 


Table 6 gives the number of branches and the members of Canadian central 


labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1934. 
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6.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada, showing Numbers of 
Branches and Members, December, 1934. 


Number of 
Organization. Branches or ponte 
Affiliations.| “°POF"eC: 


Ppagesiand. Wwapour Congress’0F OCanagny s+ oot hock coe le be oe hes nn coe ee nee 65 6,151 
AIECannninniOngress OL la bOUr wa che. card bec  aeee ote one oid chile ole « cheb 48 4,491 
Amsizamaten sullaing, Workers Of Cangdaiss. 6. sicseis oa v nas cb. ceelsiciSiecle varkees 29 7,100 
Atmalsaumted Civil: Servanteof Canadas... o. vse Fak ead das oe Be 41 4,255 
Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia.............. cece ccecccccccccccecs 11 5, 262 
SPatnernoonol express Himplovecsies. < cc ce seek oe een ote cent eee ES: 27 1, 263 
Canadian AssocmtionoRallwayimenes is siete. exch ches Seseueetor oe lees 67 2,905 
Canadian Amalgamated Association of Seamen..............cccececccceeecccees 4 800 
Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers.................ccccceeececcceees 20 §21 
Canadian Brotherhéod of Railway Employees..............0ccccccccccceeeeeees 167 13,478 
(CanAGAnebushmen gs UNIGNAt es ae ee ee eo Oe ee eee eee eee - 878 
Canadian Brussels Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association.....................- 5 139 
Wanndiamnieccrical erades UNION) ceca casi cas ccc cee eco clee mows etla.o owas eon « 5 550 
Garadinnck OBtAIENMplOy CGS an castes SOM eee ae a eee bs Cea lek a a 30 1,156 
Canadian Pemnbers, nln ee fer. sete GENE. <a Henle S oelon sthes «syste helo - 250 
Civil oerviceAssociation:Of Alberta. :ticc ss ok oes cca eene ue eee cn eneis ieee. 10 900 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation...............ssceceeececececcceces 18 904 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada............cccceccccccecceetccecs 7 192 
Hederared Assaciationiol Letter’ Carriers:.0..< csccec sca css ce baton cena eee 54 1,451 
National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada..............0..ceccceeeee: 15 688 
Native brocherhood of British Coltimbia jo. si litase slo lesctwcescscessccbeee. 11 500 
Provincial Federation of Ontario: Fire Fighters; 2.02... . 6c. {Used fo sda bok cw eee 26 739 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers................+. 1 13 
Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Association................eeeeeee- al 900 

OCAIS AT. c Ree wae kee Te ee, SO es ES Oe 662 55, 486 


Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities, from departmental correspondents 
and from press clippings. Table 7 shows the number of fatal industrial accidents 


reported to the Department during each year from 1931 to 1935 inclusive. The 


number of fatalities in each of the different industries is also shown as a percentage 
of the total number. Preliminary figures show 972 fatal industrial accidents in 1935. 


7.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1931-35. 


Ya ea bore of Fatal Accidents. || Percentages of Fatal Accidents. 


Industry |] 

1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935.1] 1931. | 1932. | 1933.| 1934./ 1935.1 

JN Ta eT OTN Tae 5a RS RR as iP et 163} 154) 111) 150 13-7| 15-8) 18-7) 15-4} 12-5 

MOPPING Hi ae ese eek een ebes wae 76 73 91] 113 6-4, 7-5) 11-3) 11-6} 11-7 

Bishmg'and trappings «.4.i.56,0+ > 4.6 32 40 30 36 45 3:4) 3-1) 4-5) 4-6) 3-8 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quar- 

PANE eee tee ae ee eck tes wales 158]. 123) 112) 142 13-3} 12-6} 13-9} 14-6) 17-5 
MISNETACEUPING Se 8h, fate cee ore co 142} 116) 103 98 11-9} 11-9] 12-7} 10-1} 12-7 
WanscrictlOn ee eek Licks eee «:ctelera 207i 124 65} 114 18-2} 12-7; 8-0} 11-7} 10-0 
Electric light and power.............. 44 21 15 20 3°7| 9222 1:9} 2-1 2-5 
Transportation and public utilities....| 205) 196) 161) 162 17-3} 20-1) 19-9} 16-6) 18-5 

EE VON ae GRISEA Ae 43 51 48 48 3°6 5-3 5-9 4-9 4-0 
ep SOe LOS ae es Yh dt RRR ecco 97 83 63 82 8-2 8-5 7:8 8-4 6-7 
MascallanGOlses cc: sos: be cece oie. os 3 3 3 - 0:3} 0-3) 0-4 - 0-1 

GARG cic, cL ce te ce 1,188} 974] 808]; 974]  972\| 100-0) 100-0] 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 


1 Figures subject to revision. 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1935, 
by causes, shows that the largest number, 254, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.’’. This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, including 
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mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse- 
drawn vehicles, as well as accidents caused by moving implements, by moving 
watercraft and by aircraft. ‘Dangerous substances’, including electric current, 
explosives, hot and inflammable substances, gas fumes, boiler explosions, etc., 
caused 162 fatalities. Next in order as a cause came ‘falls of persons”, 148 in 
number, including those who fell from some elevation and those who fell into pits, 
shafts, holds of vessels, harbours, rivers, etc. Fatalities numbering 141 were 
caused by falling objects. Animals caused 42 fatalities, including 29 caused by 
horses. Twenty-seven fatalities were caused by working machines, 27 by striking 
against, or being struck by, objects, 24 by prime movers, 22 by handling of heavy 
or sharp objects, 17 by hoisting apparatus and 10 by tools. The heading “other 
causes” includes four fatalities caused by infection, 28 due to industrial diseases, 
16 caused by shooting and violence, 26 by cave-ins, etc., and 23 by lightning, frost, 
storms and sunstroke. 

Numbers of industrial accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards are included in the following section 
on Workmen’s Compensation. 


Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book, while a summary of the legislation with regard to workmen’s compen- 
sation appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at pp. 784-789 
of the current edition. Details regarding the operation of the various Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards of the provinces are given below. 

Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Nova Scotia.— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915 but only became effective 
on Jan. 1, 1917. During the nineteen years between that date and Dec. 31, 1935, 
137,650 accidents were reported to the Board, of which 121,634 were compensated 
as per Table 8. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was only furnished in special cases. 


§.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compsnsated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-35. 


(Estimates for outstanding claims not included.) 


: Accidents 
Compen- Medical 
Year. ealton: Aid. Total. compe 
$ $ $ No 

URS MAL tie ora MG ALOR eID Ee oc Rare anor: 503, 258 202 503, 460 4, 8371 
TOUS ES tar, ek ee ke ee lo ee ane Care Nn een eae, BR RSs ae 826, 740 - 826, 740 4,931 
191 Qe ne emerge acts .c crac BMY OF aie ele Nala 629, 156 491 629, 647 4,9491 
19205. te Rieck BE Aer. a a eee ot ameter aire Mane 1, 135,235 36,561 1,171, 796 7,116 
NY te oy SNES ca ed a pee aN Ge, em Ie 705, 752 36, 296 742,048 4,903 
12 Uh Fee cA tua POR: lee RE NO RAS ns SIE SE 576,906 40,147 617, 053 5,022 
28 el I en Sie Ae TER AR Om cra id ESI eC Oe ICE: 808, 560 56,484 865, 044 6, 2501 
TQ D4 Reece, Settee oe UES Trae os CREE th etbetaic fs Met esate 874,478 63, 974 938,452 5, 786 
Hh 25). caetusc Svecec eee eatirs 5 GPa oRo clu aaa ce ae ENE iene tapas are, een te core 638, 787 68, 740 707,527 5,340 
AD 2G) Soy seen eee we. she, 2 Gir oie Reaper ea adepaee ceanare tones 875,940 84, 122 960, 062 - 6,662! 
LOOT ten ts ct deta a sttiaeer, SARE. CS HORE ci Oe 1,052,303 88,978 | 1,141,281 6, 880! 
PACE eae eh a SR eens MMe AE AS et BRR ran Geen Ie ee aT 1,076, 074 95, 069 1,171, 148 7, 683 1 
19204 Ax ae See ee AS, Seid. Gee? NIE “GI Soames = 936, 210 117,632 | 1,053,842 9,479 
OS Obes i . staan estou net clcvoiar ak Soh wa er Ee oe ie 949, 828 129,399 1,079,227 8,821 
1d Lee RM Ag lel ie Race hruhte cary ency aR RCLOR AR tno te mny erat Cae SE Oo 250 106,578 | 1,057,834 6,357 
1! 39 ae ee ree Soe on dion Sa aA Ge Ree iedibin chat tes Hated 688, 448 84, 281 772,729 5,024 
sR E eee Mer ne Pe eek oo. See ei ee ae Siam omar 570, 701 69,575 640, 276 5,168 
1934.4, t52 , PORNO c ee ERS. A. Ae emt ete eee eh otaia 794,717 113,860 908,577 8,063 1 
1935} scetia dar Cees Saka ee hehehe aicars Raa parsley ome 954, 061 130,952 | 1,085,013 8,363 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by 
a Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums 
paid out annually from 1920 to 1935 as compensation and for medical aid, see Table 9. 


9.—Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


1920-35. 
Se. LeU A Oe ee ee ern 
Fatal. Medical Aid. = 
Weekly | Permanent | — TF rs : ermanent 
ee Doctors Hospital Total 
Year. ye ae Ree Funeral Reo ve | Fees and and Disability 
: Y-|) Expenses. Denicious Transport-| Nursing Reserve. 
i ation. Service. 
$ $ ; $ $ $ $ $ 

1920 Weer s: 195, 063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15, 606 = 
Ae eee 159,096 103, 054 3, 661 188,945 56, 631 22,378 = 
MO Qatar oe rate a 162,988 84,316 2,906 124, 088 76, 046 31,568 = 
1D 2S assent. Fah: 204,353 90,349 3,573 130,339 83, 530 35,935 - 
Hip T EN EE een 203 , 946 113, 555 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 - 
NODS eee ata. Fe 186,946 90, 044 2,784 144, 285 84, 897 38,920 = 
1 OE ie Hae iene 185, 624 76, 780 2,033 93, 838 73,149 40, 293 — 
1 a eet ser te i 211, 692 103, 430 ea 88, 299 79,481 43,994 - 
1928 sags dade 2e% 217,890 116, 208 3,141 127,490 80, 212 51,984 = 
1020 ean crane ners 243,770 99, 266 3,388 137, 667 85, 238 59,217 = 
L980 PPAR 199,313 92,344 = =2.:682 116, 055 77, 722 54,172 6, 237 
RN on a eae 181, 676 73,774 1,581 72,481 79,021 60, 183 = 
G82 soe eet eas 137,762 (aldara 1,403 33, 280 68,712 46,907 = 
NO SB oak eG ers) 145, 063 103, 742 2,126 63, 649 88,304 63,572 20,521 
KS BY eg oe ee 192,207 80,967 2,104 83,485 110,103 85,724 = 
1935(Provisional) 158,416 42,587 1,895 61,855 75,323 58, 844 10,273 
ee ee ee ee 


Quebec.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 
in 1928 by authority of cc. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. ‘The Act was 
brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the Commission 
commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Commission did not 
insure employers against their liability. On April 4, 1931, a new Act was enacted by 
the Quebec Legislature (21 Geo. V, c. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, providing for state 
insurance, practically along the same lines as the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of Ontario. This new Act was amended by 23 Geo. V, c. 98, enacted on April 13, 
1933, and by 25-26 Geo. V, c. 80, enacted on April 11, 1935. Table 10 shows the 
operations of the Quebec Commission from Sept. 1, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1935. 


19.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1928-35. 


ET 


Accidents | 4 cident 


Year. Claims. Compen- 
sated. Cost. 
No. No. $ 
MOD oa ATIOMELS)) oie oro tes ctehoue pial, Cae yuieanre oes Ge eS ts A ict 8, 266 2,625 209, 764 
Gu. ee he te nar Ey Siler ke cc eletses cron atianele eg culsece sss 25,610 Paid 3, 229,554 
Oy SO ee Cp Cae ae ar ame, SIRO nee ee oe en ee eee 20,900 19, 850 3,792,346 
1981 (8 months) Old Act... 0... c cree eclectic cet es eee eee ecees 12,534 13, 204 2,758, 785 
1931 (4 months) New Act............ cece eect eee e cee e cee eeecerees 12,734 ieee ws 1, 237, 738 
Pie RN) PPL ee emer ne ons oaimaseaie steels a bikes e eisiei ese o 34,414 30, 643 3,048, 055 
ere aM a, FEO Soot, Bi a shan cs ea bie ateinge waco prennreveiceretaete 30,462 26, 723 2, 237,504 
BaD eR ooh. ont 5 Slee meohe on Eel « Siders ww Mie oles Ries elewiierehalvis «3 35,436 31,557 2,579, 002 
Wis rie ere Se ee ava cele ache # evens we mimi eras (© inamiacevmct one > = 39, 007 34, 280 3,460,979 


1 Figures subject to revision. 
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Ontario.—Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in Schedule 1, where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay 
various percentages of their payrolls annually to the Board and escape individual 
civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. The percentage 
of payroll collected by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the 
occupation and ranged in 1935 from 10 cents per $100 of payroll in blue-printing, 
multigraphing or mimeographing to $15.00 per $100 in wrecking of buildings or 
window cleaning. The average for all classes was $1.35 per $100 of payrolls which 
amounted to $373,112,000. Certain other industries under Schedule 2, including 
municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc., are made 
individually liable to pay the rates of compensation fixed under the Act. Employees 
of the Dominion or of the province, killed or injured in the discharge of their duty, 
are by special legislation placed on the same footing as those of private employers 
of the second class. 


Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the first 21 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 11; 54,298 accidents 
were paid for during the year 1935, including: 231 cases of death, 14 of permanent 
total disability, 1,291 of permanent partial disability, 25,856 of temporary disability 
and 26,906 in which medical aid only was provided. ‘These latter are all under 
Schedule 1, as medical aid in Schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly 
by the employer. 


11.—Benefits Awarded and Accidents Reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 1915-35. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
Schedule 1. Schedule 2 
Year. , 
| and Crown 
: Total Schedule | Schedule 
Compensa-{| Medical | Compensa- Crown. | Total. 
tion. Aid. tion. Benefits. 1. 2. 
$ $ $ $ No No. No No 
NOLS erect 692,389 1 200, 932 893,321 13, 878 3,144 11 17,033 
19T6 Meee 1,553, 653 1 451,710 | 2,005,363 21, 269 4,806 17 26, 092 
IGE eee 2,286,955 83,5142 623,556 | 2,994,025 30, 701 5,813 18 36, 532 
LOTSaee wae Deiolel et 369,346 763,511 | 3,883,995 40, 662 Galis 73 47,848 
19105 a 2,808, 639 386, 299 997,923 | 4,192,860 36, 236 7,918 106 44,260 
1920;2 3 5,113,150 703,706 | 1,963,390) 7,780,245 46,177 (222 1,452 54, 851 
192 tenes 8, 3,858,017 662,794 | 1,668,452] 6,189,264 36, 272 7,666 1,253 45,191 
19225 teas 3,417,102 692,820 | 1,582,975 | 5,692,897 42,139 7,124 1,148 50,411 
192323. 4,036,170 788,906 | 1,348,786 | 6,173,862 51,655 6, 080 3,374 61,109 
19249 4,052, 288 835,956 | 1,234,576 | 6,122,820 49,558 4,916 4,201 58,675 
1925. cues. 3, 635, 530 875,836 | 1,054,077 | 5,565,443 50, 883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
192 6h eee 3, 664, 040 988,487 | 1,168,825 | 5,821,352 57,032 4,942 3,942 65,916 
1927s 3,930,418 | 1,062,860} 1,091,378 | 6,084,655 62, 063 5,412 4,504 71,979 
1928). 20. 4,565,689 | 1,166,508 | 1,335,751 | 7,067,948 69,011 5,815 4,572 79,398 
1920s ek 5,346,621 | - 1,885,525 | 1,280,012 | 8,012,158 76, 029 6, 008 5, 066 87,103 
19S Oe 4,942,756 | 1,336,046] 1,144,216 | 7,423,018 61,490 4,486 3,291 69, 267 
19ST a a... 3,917,045 | 1,060,763 | 1,043,584 | 6,021,392 46, 069 3,348 3,477 52,894 
193228 3, 202, 639 817,240 LLOoe ak IPA yall 35, 264 2,474 3yloe 41,470 
1933F ers 2, 298,788 667, 582 732,699 | 3,699,069 Sa5227 1,890 2,925 38, 042 
LOSS area 2,745, 239 841,738 912,730 | 4,499,707 44, 858 2,244 7,628 54, 730 
9354s -ce8 3,225,899 | 1,037,683 1,050,531 | 5,314,113 50, 690 2,208 5, 648 58,546 


1 No provision for medical aid. 2 Half year only. 
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Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Mar. 1, 1917, 
Part 1 of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, is administered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance rates according 
to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman being in lieu of 
the rights of action previously existing. The province, the city of Winnipeg, and 
certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the law to practise 
self-insurance. 


From the date of the coming into force of the Act to Dec. 31, 1934, the Board 
dealt with 96,535 compensable accidents and paid out $12,866,751 for compensation 
and medical aid. Of the accidents in 1934, 3,205 involved medical aid costs only, 
3,168 involved temporary and 190 permanent disability, while 15 resulted in death 
(Table 12). 


12.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-34. 


aaa 


- Accidents 
Year. ares rai ah ae Total. Compen- 
: ; sated. 
$ $ $ No 
AGN es EM eee cs aie noe sts aka tavaveore: ol eieyelarecite Gtora ia Sessa ses 289,870 23,002 312,872 1,323 
iS Eee 4 ee Re ee a Re ier cigs COR re ee ae 304, 135 35,121 339, 256 Pwol 
TAPE EE RIG, SENS Sstodc Ed eho « cletae o!aiolal Sie itece oho whale scone 285,772 40, 748 326,520 1,805 
ODO Ret er ne an ah, | tcratalelacet caries ioe eee shel wiame os 389,710 78,566 468,276 2,509 
NT ee Sooo cio Crny erste nie cieiore ete siwicie rs are erste bie eo css 527,102 114,118 641, 2201 2,688 
NSD ices ee ale dic eats Meet ee «Wissen islonene ane bee 585, 292 156, 734 742,026 4,977 
LORS ee Se ay Tk ORR RCE RCE OR OR TCO 624,581 161, 805 786,386 4,933 
HENS Are ee rey We ne. eee AS te ors crue auwinbe cietare sie Wieaus sant Yous 476, 722 155, 166 631, 888 4,972 
De onic clos. cclominucla’s o.< eats aera eete sc in se 538,781 178,814 717,595 5,404 
LODGE ete co aes he ea eis ceases bees ss 599,144 190,023 789, 167 7,046 
ED Tere gar ojacche orcieaictoasiajare isla s tre @ete.a ere ? ee 605, 957 208, 815 814,772 7,066 
De en EL Sie ine cc Makanaiare mpeuelaies eee iannke 812,328 250, 823 1,063,151 8,873 
RESO e eee cies sic ors Sats Sielataeleisiormse sole aie rd ieee eS 893,991 259, 830 1, 153, 821 10,449 
Aire PMN NE cg rah, ENA Uncle a aceic ahs aa brocsiwiaswueyabelaveters 992,636! 223 , 795 1,216,431 8,310 
See ea eee ini 5, | aerate reat ele nts ofgie. disseve a biere gi e\s:6-e slenese 608, 596 159,291 767, 887 6,671 
Ro eet asec TEE corevas lo timetol relieve niaca a oeeie Mele kus ach Os 84 620,171 159,107 779,278 5,695 
ee ee eS! cca d pane Hae EE Gees 446, 943 139, 626 586,569 5,505 
BOE eee et ae eee hee, ria ciats eratnte Ava a's s\n ce oye sionals 9 B(s's vet 559, 837 169, 809 729, 646 6,578 


1Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act became 
fully effective July 1, 1930, and covers practically all employees in the province 
except railway employees engaged in the running trades, casual workers, farm and 
ranch labourers, domestic and menial servants, janitors, retail store employees, and 
persons who cannot be classed as workmen. 


The Act is administered by a Board of three and imposes compulsory collective 
liability on the employers covered. The schedule of benefits is similar to that pro- 
vided by other compensation Acts. Table 13 shows the number of accidents and 
benefits paid to the end of 1934. 
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13.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Saskatchewan Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1930-34. 


SS Se ee eee eee 
oo OOOOO——————SSooooaoaoaoaoaooSo 


: : Accidents 
Year. ota a Ce ig Total: Compen: 
5 Zee sated. 
$ $ $ No. 

DOE as inn a BAUER WER sas ae eccet on eee me AL ee 131,338 28,434 159,772 ~~ 2.009 
LOST ein es OLE he coo ee ee ee 308, 662 100,748 409,410 3,969 
AGG D dom dtosy sbsars peed o Sete OL ager Sat ary Seay 255, 933 73,398 329,331 2,844 
LS be ea ee eee Hie, epee rely be AREER Sal La GAS 224,738 58,099 282, 838 2,389 
POS Ge ae ot CER EEE SARA ALO CRUE Sa 207, 842 60,029 267,871 3,222 


1 Six months. 


Alberta.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries except 
agriculture, railroading and the operation of retail stores and offices. Railroading 
(except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 1919, 
and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt from 
the operations of the Act. 


Table 14 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1921 to 
1934. Of the 9,608 accidents reported in 1934, 35 were fatal and 77 resulted in 
some permanent injury. The amounts shown below do not include sums transferred 
to the pension fund, which had assets amounting to $2,942,020 on Dec. 31, 1934, nor 
do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside to cover estimated 
liabilities. 
14.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Alberta Workmen’s 

Compensation Board, 1921-34. 


ee ee ee ee 
sss 


: : Accidents 
Year. Compensa-| Medical Accidents 
tion. id. Total. Reported. Cone 
a eee Eocen SS. Pee tele. Ee ee © eee ee re ee hy eet. 
$ $ $ No. No. 

253, 669 113 , 433 367, 102 7,069 3,566 
265,326 134, 252 399,578 Tesi kee 3,314 
823 , 369 161, 732 485,101 9,160 . 4,268 
241,090 127,397 368,487 7,383 3,627 
312,990 154,870 467, 860 8,355 4,099 
298,404 124,138 422,542 8,930 4,629 
371,787 161,537 533,324 10,146 5,547 
456,526 207, 602 664,128 13,400 6, 636 
507,438 265, 636 773,074 14,899 7,188 
498,015 264,780 762,795 | 12,607 6,091 
452,643 216,212 668,855 10,049 4,878 
407,284 203, 745 611,029 8,974 4,607 
291,406 143,675 435,081 8,160 3,398 
312,092 169,490 481, 582 9,608 4,090 


ee a eee 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1; 19% 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, protecting in 1934 approximately 125,000 employers with 
a payroll of almost $110,000,000. Insurance rates levied against employers are 
graded according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are 
required, in addition, to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages of em- 
ployees and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund, 
which provides all necessary medical, surgical and hospital expenses for injured em- 
ployees. For figures see Table 15. 
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15.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1917-34. 


ee es Ss EEE 
SS e———EeE—EE——E—E—EeEEE——ee OOO 


Year. : Compensa-| Medical Claims 
tion. Aid. Total. (gross). 
———— 4 | | | | ————EE 
$ $ $ No. 

PON TAIN Soe arches co che orca aS cole 0h Sota, wie ahs gingeceye areinrere esi oy 603 , 274 62,668 665, 942 13, 685 
SRP ecco RO Oe: ares tess <o che TH SVG Vinge «para nate O mensyem 1, 224,039 268, 985 1,493,024 22,498 
OTOP Ran ci teh icra oy «cielo cttente o aed «age wtahs es ake 1,394, 696 289,108 1, 683, 804 18,185 
LOQQ EN tee tt aces nites olte MINDEN Bs oie cree cet See 1,709,759 397,451 | 2,107,210 20,905 
OE Rs). dol Serene aC eee os ne: aa aoe eG Ses e 1,771,126 431,748 | 2,202,874 16,883 
ee a race I OIE CCCI CCIE a CRICREE I IE ROIOR SE 1,767,260 457,196 | 2,224,456 19,647 
DS ace neem tele care eta citer ole de cusiaioe nia iRiaiets te wiewes stele eS 2,157,918 514,762 | 2,672,680 24,184 
LD EPs ree ate arte aie wie R sic fate aia are 0) ips lee fie ow asleteeuee's 2,309,007 602, 733 2,911,740 25,566 
Lee ee er rete coin SOUSA: cus ves ake Adie cesses wis SoC e.eys eleteperete 2,419,372 618, 942 3,038,314 27,563 
YTD lorl hg ceIe His SOO OID bid ON ERAIDIICaCh RERIM cicacen 2,481,456 678, 231 3,159, 687 30,365 
2 Fe ERT Rete creo iote coe a pc alslche’s nie g custe sags Wisle sialeiereetere 2,654, 200 643,594 | 3,297,794 30, 066 
NOD eee ters Mii So SCs etre Lae a estes sie aren its wise aie etarens 2,898,021 688,446 | 3,586,467 32,793 
TO? Te Ete Tne ccc cil agclg-a ccs aire Tee Uterp eo ala imtarerels 3,588, 626 752,623 | 4,341,249 36, 750 
LOR ORM re eee teeta g cise dee bulterirers stamens 3,403, 743 773,397 | 4,177,140 33, 285 
BW co ean 5.0. ORES ARS OO. AOR Re be INCRE ER ACs oie Behe was 2,572, 254 568,289 | 3,140,543 25,877 
MEG SER re cer cles iaicke wlstele Sarg arsihaele sé eie-s Sit asi e a erereie Searels 1,860,021 447,423 2,307,445 19,011 
NOS Sree eee ere tale oars Sar he sie sino RIE Gers @nlale i oreete let: ate. suahe wel 1,501,700 368,482 1,870, 183 18,274 
OS peter ee, Re cre cot tchcIS crarere a ete ge wa's oo eralete Stats w « ayele eres 1,590,817 410,126 | 2,000,943 22,354 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. Table 16 shows the numbers 
of disputes, of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in working days 
for each year from 1921 to 1935 and the totals for the period beginning 1901. The 
items in the columns headed “‘time loss in man-working days” in the tables following 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in strikes 
and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the time 
the disputes are in existence. Tables 17 and 18 give detailed analyses, by provinces 
and by industries, for 1934 and 1935. 


Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 
1935 will be found in the Labour Gazette for February, 1936, pp. 111-131. 


Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—From 1930 to 1935 the figures as 
to numbers of strikes and lockouts, numbers of employees involved and time loss 
were substantially greater than during the period 1926 to 1930, but were still much 
lower than during the years prior to 1926 when coal-mining strikes involved large 
numbers of employees and resulted in great time loss. In the latest five years most 
of the important disputes have been in clothing manufacturing, logging, saw- 
milling and woodworking industries, with a substantial number in coal mining. 
In 1935 there was an important dispute at Vancouver, B.C., involving longshoremen, 
and a sympathetic strike of longshoremen and other water transportation workers 
in the other Pacific ports. The figures for 1935, however, were much lower than 
for 1934. The number of disputes in 1935 was 120 as compared with 191 in 1934, 
while the number of workers involved was 33,269 as compared with 45,800 in 1934 
the time loss being 288,703 man-working days as compared with 574,519 in 1934. 
Table 16 includes figures regarding coal mining, industries other than coal mining 
and all industries. 
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16.—Strikes and Lockouts in the Coal Mining, Other and All Industries in Canada, 
calendar years 1921-35. 


Nore.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763. 


Coal Mining. Industries other than All Industries. 
Coal Mining. 
Numbers of 
Disputes— : 
Year. Number eee 
: of in Man- |putes in} _ of in Man- | py: 4. | Begin- of Mane 
Fsict Workers] Working || Exist- |Workers Working * ae ning | Workers Workin 
ey 5 In- Days. ence In- Days. ere in | Involved.) "5, ‘ g 
oie volved. during | volved. th an the Sa 
year year. year year 
Totals, 
1901-20. 3 3 3 3 3 2,521] 2,455) 702, 747/17, 647, 793 
1921. ... 10 1,456 158) 26,801] 1,017,596 168 159 28,257| 1,048,914 
1922 21) 26,475 83} 17,300 730, 113 104 89 43,775] 1,528,661 
1923 23) 20,814 63 86 77 34, 261 671, 750 
1924 15) 21,201 70 64 34,310} 1,295,054 
1O205—e 17} 18,672 87 86 28,949) 1,193,281 
1926-2 16 8,445 77 75 23, 834 266, 601 
O20 2 20} 16,653 74 72 22,299 152,570 
1928.... 14] 5,033 98 96 17,581] 224,212 
1929.... 8 8,045 90 88 12,946 152,080 
1930.... 15 6,228 67 67 13, 768 91,797 
1931 Dit.22),.129 88 86 10,738] 204,238 
195205. . 33 8,540 116 111 23,390 255,000 
O33 eee 21 8,028 125 122 26,558 317,547 
1934 26; 11,461 191 189 45, 800 574,519 
19355ee"- 17 6,131 120 120 33, 269 288, 703 


Totals?. . 4961/ 297, 4371| 9,309,886) 3,99711824,8211/15,195, 866 4,491 4,364| 1,122, 2581/24, 505, 752 


1 Figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are here counted more than once. 2The 
totals are for the whole period of record, 1901-34. 3 No classification of All Industries totals made 
for tne earlier years. 

Table 17 is a record of industrial disputes by provinces for the years 1934 and 
1935. In 1934, important disputes occurred in Ontario in clothing factories, also 
in fur, shoe and furniture factories, in British Columbia in logging, in Quebec in 
clothing factories, in Manitoba in metal mining and in clothing factories, and in 
Nova Scotia in coal mining. In 1935, the outstanding strikes, by industries, were 
located in the provinces as follows: in Ontario in the logging, furniture, sawmilling, 
metal, shoe and clothing industries; in British Columbia in coal and gold mining, 
water transportation, fishing and agriculture; in Nova Scotia in coal mining; in 
Quebec in clothing (including a millinery strike), cotton manufacturing and water 
transportation; in Manitoba and Alberta in printing. 


17.—Strikes and Lockouts, showing Number of Workers Involved and Time Loss, by 
Provinces, calendar years 1934 and 1935. 


1934. 1935. 
Time Loss. Time Loss. 
Province. No. No. of No. No. of }|————_____ 
of Workers Man- Per cent of Workers Man- Per cent 


Disputes.| Involved.| Working of Disputes.| Involved.| Working of 
Days. Total. Days. Total. 


TT | ea | nr (| 


Pi Heisiand.s.. sc. 1 15 15 0: 2 51 315 0-1 
Nova Scotia....... 22 9,468 66, 832 11- 10 4,693 29,477 10-2 
New Brunswick... 5 1,475 15,300 2- 1 125 310 0-1 
Ouebec setae ol 13,030 | 131,698 22- 14 8,587 33,000 11-4 
Ontariohs Aya. 89 15,203 | 170,807 29- 46 10,354 78, 342 27-1 
Manitoba.2sy.5..40% 10 1,635 40,050 7: 14 699 9, 243 3-2 
Saskatchewan..... 1 6 276 0: - - ~ = 
Alberta: tsos6..ce 9 519 5,754 1- 12 1,870 20,054 7:0 
British Columbia. 22 4,249 | 140,787 4- 20 6,740 |. 117,937 40-9 
Interprovincial.... 1 200 3,000 0- 1 150 25 0-0 
Totals......... 191 45,800 | 574,519 0- 120 33,269 | 288,703 100-0 
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Table 18 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1934 and 1935, the 
most important during both years occurring in logging, mining, shoe and clothing 
manufacturing, sawmilling, woodworking, and water transportation. 


18.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1934 and 1935. 


1934. 1935. 
Workers Workers Time 
Num-| Involved. Num-| Involved. Loss. 
Industry. ber |———————_- ber 
of Per of Per Per 


Dis- |Num-] cent Dis- |Num-j cent an- | cent 
putes.| ber. | of putes.| ber of alee eS) oof 
Total Total YS: | Total 
AGTICULOMTO..b65) 8 os. Sees bv cis 1 93) 0-2 5| 2,175} 6-5) 6,745) 2-3 
QR SINS So rik croc dole keeway 17) 5,889} 12-9 2| 2,132) 6-4! 35,090) 12-1 
Fishing and Trapping.......... 1 50) 0-1 4 1,330} 4-0) 14,660) 5-1 
Wire SCbCES 598. bes ee 28)12,834| 28-0 20) 6,769| 20-4) 73,478) 25-5 
Manufacturing.................. 112/25,150) 54-9 57/14, 443) 43-4) 81,728) 28-3 
Vegetable foods, etc............ 6} 186) 0:4 9} 574 1-7). 3 1,581) 0-5 
Tobacco and liquors............ - = ~ 1 150} 0-5 900} 0:3 
Rubper products rc wise ee sios « cpeks - - - - = - - ~ 
AMIN TOOUSA. fs. ets eee aes 3 123). 0-3 0- - = - ~ = 
Boots and shoes (leather)....... 17| 2,245) 4-9 2: BI! A724 22h 882217 3-1 
Fur, leather and other animal 
MPOUHCLA Seer: te ee eek 8| 476 1-0 0- 3 122) Ord] 27130) + 0-2 
Textiles, clothing, etc........... 40]18,348} 40-0] 190,646} 33- 15|10,106} 30-4) 36,751) 12-7 
Pulp ancdipaperees. cess ces be Al aeot2| --Ord|4 4,210). Or - = = = = 
Printing and publishing......... 1 84} 0-2 1,200} 0- 3 110} 0-3} 12,100; 4-2 
Other wood products........... 24| 92,7761. 61} 30,937) 5- 9} 976; 2-9} 6,784) 2:3 
Metal products) (...200 i ed 21-261) 0-6 800} 0- 10] 1,519} 4-6} 10,285} 3-6 
Non-metallic minerals, chemi- 
SES ROLC Ho retc eae, la: 0 Crovorsini elt’ ors - - - - 1 44) Q-1 175} 0-1 
Miscellaneous products.......... 7| 279; 0-6) 4,308 1 118} 0-3) 2,200) 0-8 
Construction!.................... 7] 454; 1-0) 2,272 9| 504, 1-5) 1,156) 6-4 
Building and structures......... 6f ~ 312] --0-7) — 2,096 5} 298] 0-9 519} 0-2 
AMWAY cyanate Seles in hoe - - - - - - - = es 
DMpPDUN GING et geinwase ci Se Ace - il ase - 1} 125) 0-4 310} 0-1 
STON es he Na eps ticts eine ee oh 1 42 0-1 126 - - - - - 
Tell EN ee ae ae nr 1} 100} 0-2 50 2 41) 0-1 87) 0-0 
peraee harbour, waterway...... ~ - _- - 1 40) 0-1 240} 0-1 
PINS) Qe tery ee pet is ee NR - = = = = <= a = = 
Transportation and Public 
Wities. — 40:2 o...t66 5. Boe. 10| 465) 1-0 629 14] 5,592} 16-8) 74,696) 25-9 
Steam railways........... Sieteies = - = = = = = = = 
Electric railways............... ~ = - - i} 171; 0-5 171 0-1 
Water transportation........... 10| 465) 1-0 629 11}5,.231)~ 15-7. 74,175) 25:7 
Local transportation............ - = = = 2 190} 0-6 0-1 
Telegraphs and telephones...... - = i ee = = = = 
Electricity and gas............. - - = = = = = = = 
OG eT NS ORR os - = oS = = = i 
LPR Cre te Aas haa wk Re 4| 116) 0-3 778 3 69} 0 289) 0-1 
MUTIATICE ote er ee ea eee - = = = = = = = iS 
SGrviGe feces ote se 11} 749) 1-6) 6,771 6} 255] 0-8 861) 0-3 
Public administration!.......... - - - - 1 45} 0-2 23; 0-0 
Retreatronal /--4905. 352s serie fa 4, 303] 0-6) 4,146 - - = = = 
Custom and repair: ...sis6%. <5% 2 70| 0-2 550 - - - = = 
Business and personal........... 5} 376) 0-8] 2,075 5} =-210) + 0:6 838} 0:3 
Miscellaneous................... - - = = > = = cs > 
Wotals. © 55 Fae neal see 191/45, 800| 100-0! 574,519| 100-01 120/33,269| 100-0] 288,703] 100-0 


tNon-ferrous smelting is included with Mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construc- 
tion; water service is under Public Administration. 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—During 1934 and 1935, as 
in previous years, most of the disputes (139 and 74 respectively) were in regard to 
wages, or wages and working conditions. In 1935, only three strikes against a 
reduction in wages occurred as compared with 10 in 1934 and 20 in 1933. A sub- 
stantial number of disputes were in regard to trade unionism, there being 28 in 
1935 as compared with 35 in 1934, 21 in 1933 and 26 in both 1932 and 1931. In 
both years about one-half of the disputes were terminated by direct negotiation 
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between the parties and approximately one-quarter by the return of workers or 
their replacement. 

In 1935, there was a marked gain in the proportion of strikes settled by con- 
ciliation, there being roughly one-quarter as compared with about one-eighth in 
recent years. 


Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 


Subsection 1.—Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under Sec. 3 of The Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (c. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


‘*(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices and to promote 
uniformity of methods among them; } 
‘‘(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information between employ- 

ment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; 
‘*(¢) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices and from other 

sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment.”’ 

The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 


expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 


The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dom- 
inion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between 
localities in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1935-36, 
agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
Thus is formed the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices 
reaching from Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force only 
12 provincial employment offices were operated in Canada. This number was 
steadily increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobiliza- 
tion period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 64 centres (on Dec. oily 
1935), distributed by provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 4; 
Quebec, 7; Ontario, 26; Manitoba, 2; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 8. 


Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provided for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration of the Act. This body, known as the 
Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and of Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the returned soldiers. At 
the eleven meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on Aug. 21-22, 
1930, various recommendations and suggestions relative to employment office ad- 
ministration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. 
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Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 19 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920 for the Dominion, 
and for the years 1934 and 1935 by provinces. During 1935 there were 656,421 
applications for employment, 376,574 vacancies and 353,802 placements recorded, 
as compared with 724,365 applications, 427,792 vacancies and 406,091 placements 
in 1934. About 36 p.c. of the total placements were of a casual nature, many of 
these being the result of work given on a rotation basis by municipalities and Pro- 
vincial Governments on various relief schemes throughout the year to persons who, 
otherwise, would have been unemployed. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—lIn order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there were not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of 
issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway tickets at the reduced 
rate of 2-7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second-class ticket and is applicable 
only to fares of not less than $4. During 1934, 7,961 certificates were issued, 5,972 
to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the dispatching office 
and 1,989 to workers going to points in other provinces. During 1935, 7,999 certifi- 
cates for special rates were granted, 7,171 to persons travelling to employment 
within the same province as the d’spatching office and 828 to persons for whom 
employment had been secured in other provinces. 


19.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Piacements Effected by 
the Employment Service of Canada, 1920-35, and by Provinces, 1934 and 1935. 


Nore.—Figures by provinces for the years 1920-25 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book, for 
1926-28 at p. 731 of the 1930 Year Book, for 1929-30 at p. 773 of the 1931 Year Book, for 1931-32 at p. 768 of 
the 1933 Year Book and for 1933 at p. 826 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
; Registered. Notified. Etfected. 
Province. Year. be ill Re See SI BS SE | ee Bh 9 es oe 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 
Wanadar: fe. 3.c. 480,735 | 96,054 | 450,526 | 116,142 | 365,292 80,520 


438,836 | 105,563 | 325,498 | 106,097 | 277,792 77,964 
443,875 | 104,407 | 365,529 | 104,359 | 316,386 77,136 
473,483 | 115,692 | 431,576 | 109,404 | 376,801 85, 751 
492,593 | 116,782 | 314,258 97,810 | 285,359 89,773 
439,022 | 118,023 | 345,570 | 101,473 | 328,334 84,491 
417,965 | 124,504 | 345,163 | 111,769 | 319,558 90,597 
422,622 | 131,849 | 339,478 | 114,095 | 320,306 94,463 
454,525 | 142,968 | 376,791 | 129,635 | 361,942 108,386 
397,527 | 153,199 | 296,592 | 131,435 | 287,128 111,239 
463,193 | 149,887 | 278,835 | 107,199 | 274,227 94, 452 
685,460 | 149,693 | 391,857 $4,527 | 389,231 82,277 
512,695 | 139,733 | 282,643 83,385 | 278,975 73,239 
531,041 | 143,180 | 282,129 87,565 | 278,589 73,508 
569,301 | 155,064 | 327,907 99,885 | 324,900 81,191 
498,466 | 157,955 | 268,300 | 108,274 | 265,212 88,590 


Nova Scotia......... 11,122 4,795 10, 828 3,685 10,785 3,313 
9,152 4,393 8,387 3,522 8,402 3, 080 

New Brunswick...... 7,562 4,607 6, 962 4,575 6,864 4,551 
5,774 5,396 5,224 5,341 5,175 5,322 

Qaphes 7.23%. 66. 5.6. 50,594 39,779 19,693 31, 169 19,975 21,567 
57,960 43,201 26,505 34,145 26,617 23, 863 

Onpario! 6.5 ).'.2) 2 318,009 68,760 | 172,025 34,071 | 168,646 26,721 
243,018 69,559 | 112,935 38,604 | 111,047 31, 767 

Manitoba............ 44,343 11,227 26, 782 8,051 27,982 7,962 
48,170 10,364 27,090 7,887 27,534 7,619 

Saskatchewan........ 22,756 9, 228 Pate e/a 7,899 20,424 7,037 
26,078 8,800 25,254 8,352 23,791 6, 982 

Aiborta., 5 ise x. fated 48,271 7,416 27,802 4,983 27,647 4,618 
49,225 7,488 28, 167 5,344 27,982 4,929 

British Columbia.... 66,644 9,252 42,644 5,452 42,577 5.422 


59,089 8,754 34,738 5,079 34, 664 5,028 
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Subsection 2.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on returns 
received from 1,750 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of nearly 
165,000 workers. ‘Unemployment’ as here used means involuntary idleness, due to 
economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or idle 
because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be 
understood that the figures for each month have reference only to the reporting 
organizations. Table 20 is a record of unemployment in trade unions, for the past 
10 years, by provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 1935 was in February, 
when the percentage stood at 18-2; the 1935 low was 13-0 p.c. recorded in September. 
In 1934 the January figure of 21-2 p.c. constituted the maximum and the minimum 
of 16-2 p.c. was reached in October. Employment among organized workers, as 
indicated by these statistics, was more active on the average in 1935 than in 1934, 
the average of the monthly figures of unemployment for 1935 being 15-4 p.c., while 
for 1934 the corresponding figure was 18-2 p.c. 


20.—Percentages of Unempioyment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, half-yearly, 
1926-34, and by months, 1935. 

Norts.—For percentages of unemployment at June 30 and Dec. 31 from December, 1915, to December, 
1925, see p. 827 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For data by months from 1921, see successive 
issues of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 
————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————— 


Nova 


: New : i British 
Month. Year. cous Bruns- |Quebec./Ontario. ecg Seagate Alberta.| Colum-|Canada. 
by he BS baghalls a 

Janes icra aes 1926 3-8 1:6)|-- 9.820 1-9 2-61 0-84" 14:9 2-6 4-1 
De6eh ine 1926 3-2 2-2 7-6 5-6 4-3 2-1 6-7 7-5 5-9 
JUNC Pees aces ae 1927 1-8 2°3 4-0 3-1 2°6 1-1 4-6 2°7 3-2 
1 DCO. se PE SRS 1927 4-3 1-5 9-3 5-1 5:4 5-6 3°7 10-5 6-6 
Jamaut ::..|.dae 1928 0-5) 0-8] 5-6| 2-4 2-1 Ledglnkis-2 bese 3-2 
Dect...) ee: 1928 3-9 0-9} 10-7 4-0 8-1 4-4 6-9 6-9 6-6 
DUNG ee hee a. bee 1929 3°3 1-0 2-9 2°5 3-1 2°8 4-3 2-6 2-9 
DOC as etic. kee 1929 5:2 2°4 14-5 9-7 12-8 13-0 13-9 11-5 11-4 
Taney cies). Wee 1930 3°3 2.9. \S0I7-5 7:4 9-2 8-9} 14-3 8-4 10-6 
Decks... |. news 1930 7B 08-7 | PEOa8 | OTST 44-9 EE IEsoeIen 19-8 |) aw 17-0 
JUNORE 24 CRE 1931 7-2 6-5 20-0 16-2 14-1 13-5 21-7 15-6 16:3 
Docs)’: <i Ree 1931 13-8 9-6 29-0 20-3 16-5 19-5 16-9 21-2 21-1 
Sines eee 1932 9-6] 12-0] 27-1] 23-4] 18-1] 14-4] 93-4] 29.3 21-9 
Det... fee 1932 8-4] 16-5] 30-9] 28-5] 20-9] 20-8] 22-8] 26-0| 25-5 
PUNO. 05s be ee 1933 13-8 13-0 26-2 23-3 19-4 14-9 24-5 18-6 21-8 
Dect Als 1933 11-2 11-5 20-2 24-9 20-3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21-0 
fe te 1934 11-4 7-3| 22-9] 15-9| 17-0] 12-1] 24-8| 17-2 18-0 
Det, bo ace ees 1934 4-7 72 1094-6 EF 18:7) F461 1S 9:0] 24-6 18-0 
EN Sal 5k ees 1935 7-0 7-1 22-5 20-2 15-5 12-3 11-2 22-6 18-1 
Heb) lo. kone ee 1935 6-4 8-2 22°3 20:0 15-1 11-8 13-8 21-1 18-2 
Main gl ©. Baie ee 1935 6-6 8-2 20-2 17-2 14-4 12-0 15-7 20-8 16-7 
Aprile l. ce ieee 1935 5-2 13-1 20-7 16-6 14-5 9-8 20:8 19-7 17-0 
Mayol {been 1935 5-9 8-4 22-2 12-9 14-1 10-2 21-8 17-2 15-9 
JUNG H Lech eee 1935 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7 9-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
JULY lee eee ee 1935 8-1 7:8 19-0 14:3 11-6 7:5 23-2 12-6 15-1 
AUS Vat ane atk 1935 8-3 8-1 18-3 13-3 10:7 7-9 18-4 13-1 14-2 
Sept... enon 1935 6-0 8-7 20-4 10-4 8-1 6-2 13-7 14-0 13-0 
Oct> ley Pee ey 1935 4-7 8-6 21-5 11-3 10-2 8-9 7-9 13-4 13-3 
INOW lnc eee e ee 1935 4-1 8-9 21-0 11-3 10-4 9-9 9-4 13-4 13-3 
Dec. Ds: are ke 1935 7-8 7-5 20-6 13-4 13-1 11-6 9-6 15-9 14-6 
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Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates monthly reports of the numbers 
employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs; the returns are represent- 
ative of practically every industry except agriculture and the more specialized 
business and professional callings. During 1935, about 9,250 of these employers 
reported an average working force of 933,085 persons, varying from 874,556 at 
April 1, to 1,012,103 at the beginning of November. 


The generally upward movement that has characterized employment since the 
first quarter of 1933 continued during 1935. The recovery was not so pronounced 
as that indicated in 1934 over 1933, in which was recorded the low point of the 
depression as affecting industrial activity; however, the gains previously made 
were consolidated and extended, with the result that employment at its 1935 peak 
(Nov. 1) was in greater volume than in any other month since the end of 1930. It is 
worthy of note that public employment of one sort or another was a factor of less 
importance in the general situation during 1935 than it had been in 1934, when sub- 
stantially larger numbers of persons were provided with work of that nature. The 
improvement indicated by employers during the year under review may, therefore, 
be regarded as affording sound evidence of a revival in business resulting from 
increased public demand for commodities and services rather than from governmental 
stimulation to industry. The improvement on the whole continued to be quite 
widely distributed, both geographically and industrially, but the outstanding 
feature of the year was the recovery in manufacturing, which was both extensive 
and prolonged; the chief exception to the generally upward movement was construc- 
tion, employment in the highway division showing a marked decline. 


During 1935 the number of man-days worked on a wage basis, on works under- 
taken for the relief of unemployment, as reported to the Dominion Commissioner 
of Unemployment Relief by the Dominion and provincial authorities, was 4,388,225 
and there were also 6,614,929 man-days relief work afforded in camps operated by 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments where the unemployed were cared for 
and given useful work in return for subsistence and a small cash allowance. During 
1934, the man-days worked on a wage basis numbered 8,970,721 and the number 
of man-days relief work afforded on a subsistence basis was 9,557,862. 


The fluctuations in employment in the past ten years are illustrated in the 
chart on p. 770. This shows to October 1935 the generally upward movement 
that has characterized industrial activity since the low point of employment in the 
depression was reached at April 1, 1933. 


Employment by Economic Areas.—The revival in industrial activity 
evident during 1934 again extended with a varying intensity to all five economic 
areas during the year under review. The situation at the end of 1935 was substan- 
tially better in each of these districts than it was at the opening of the year, or at 
the end of 1934, 1933 or 1932, being also more favourable in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia than at the close of 1931. The greatest proportional gain between 
_ the 1935 low and high points occurred in the Prairie Provinces, where the maximum 
of activity was recorded at Nov. 1; the index then stood at 108-1, being 21-2 
points higher than the minimum of 86-9 recorded at April 1. Employment in 
all five economic areas was greater, on the average, than in the twelve months of 
1934, when general activity had been at a more satisfactory level than in the preceding 
year. Table 21 is a record of employment in the five economic areas, by months, 
in 1934 and 1935, with averages for preceding years since 1921. 
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21._Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1934, to December, 1935, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921. 
Nors.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. Therelative 


weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1935. 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month. Provinces,| Quebec. Ontario. Provinces f'Colun ban! Canada. 


=e | ee | | | 


Averages, 1921.............. 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
Averages, 1922..........000- 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
Averages, 1993. ........0000 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 | 87-4 95-8 
Averages, 1924.............. 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
Averages, 1925.............. 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
Averages, 1926!.............. 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927.............. 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
Averages, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1930.............. 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Averages, 1931.............. 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932.............. 92-2 85-5 88-7 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Averages, 1933.............. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
1934. 
dh Disctaye Sadao ewe e iene s 97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 88-6 
HOD. iLiscecssacuemmoemecss's > 101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 91-4 
Mar}. occckwaeas anaes nae 103 +2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 92-7 
April lic ciacanepe nee ns < 95-1 85-1 98-7 83 +3 86-6 91-3 
BY1 loessswe messes ce eh a 98°3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 92-0 
SURG! T SF oetan ah eau. oe 98-4 90-9 104-4 89-5 89-1 96-6 
DOL SH) hs Ne pawn comaw Chae: 100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 101-0 
Ags TL aa srasacpeo es 101-3 94-9 106-0 93-0 97-6 99-9 
MODS. 10s snk ommennitentee eases 101-8 95-4 103-3 92-9 96-2 98-8 
OOte Lok ssutecamasenanens sre 103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 100-0 
Nordica icone 104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 (94-1 100-2 
PCG. caurges cantante ee 106-9 96-4 101-7 94°3 92-9 98-9 
Averages, 1934...... 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 | 90-4 96-0 
ese Res Se a kee 


For footnote see end of table on p. 771. 
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21.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1934, to December, 1935, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921—concluded. 


Maritime . Prairie. British 
Year and Month. Provinces, Quebec. Ontario. Pravindess | Columbia. Canada. 


—_————$ ———.- |§ | | -_ 


1935. 

Bi ee aa ely Se ie Ra 99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 94-4 
BIOL tae ae eis Slzate ce stio't 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 94-6 
ae ee! ok 5 a Sn 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 96-4 
UN vig boa) en ep iso en Br 95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 93-4 
BY De atte ee eave wikia tess 97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 95-2 
UNO Wena estes tee aes 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 97-6 
PUL Bele ok cP ete ess calor. 106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 99-5 
PME Palins NOM ORES vs wah tee, 106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 101-1 
BOpte lc eee eo a eee eee 107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 102-7 
OceM lyn. 2 Re soe: 112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 106-1 
INO Vcel Mann Ces OR RIS 111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 107-7 
Decisis eee srt 107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 104-6 
Averages, 1935...... 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 97-7 99-4 


Relative weights of employ- 
ment in economic areas, 
Bs Abe OC eLOs0 se 4oc pers 7°8 29-1 41-6 - 138-0 8-5 100-0 


1Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Cities—Improvement in industrial employment was re- 
ported in each of the eight large centres for which statistics are segregated, viz., 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
the gains were relatively greater during 1935 in Windsor, Winnipeg and Hamilton 
than in the other cities. A significant feature of the situation is that the recovery 
in these eight cities, which, during 1933 and 1934 was generally at a slower rate 
than in the Dominion as a whole, was in 1935 rather more pronounced. Thus, 
in 1934, 46 p.c. of the average number of co-operating firms in Canada were located 
in these municipal areas, and they had 40-8 p.c. of the average employees covered 
in the monthly surveys; of the total additions to staffs during the year, however, 
they reported only 20 p.c. In 1935, firms in the cities and their employees consti- 
tuted 46-3 p.c. and 41-6 p.c., respectively, of the total employers and total employ- 
ees, while almost 60 p.c. of the total increase during the year was reported in these 
eight centres. Their index-numbers showed an average advance of 5-6 p.c., as 
compared with the general increase of 3-5 p.c. in the Dominion. On the one 
hand, the marked improvement in manufacturing and trade in recent months, 
and on the other hand, the decreasing importance of highway construction as a 
factor in the industrial distribution of the workers covered in these surveys, 
jargely accounts for this situation. 


The reports showed that employment was maintained at a generally higher 
level in Ottawa and Windsor than in the other centres named above, while the 
lowest indexes were again indicated in Montreal and Winnipeg. The greatest 
percentages of improvement shown by the 1935 index numbers over those for 
1934 were in Windsor, Hamilton and Vancouver. Table 22 gives monthly indexes 
in the cities in 1934 and 1935, with yearly averages since 1922. 
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22.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, as 
at the First of each Month, January, 1934, to December, 1935, with Yearly 
Averages since 1922. 
Norg.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all em- 
ployers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1935. 


Year and Month. | Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.| Windsor. | Winnipeg. pikes 
Averages, 1922.... 86-0 - 96-1 - = - 93-9 81-5 
Averages, 1923..... 92-7 ~ 98-0 107-2 94-6 _ 90-6 82-5 
Averages, 1924.... 93-0 99-6 94-3 102-3 86-0 - 86-5 86-2 
Averages, 1925.... 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-6 
Averages, 19261.... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
Averages, 1927.... 103-0 111-3 105-7 187-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Averages, 1928.... 108 -2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
Averages, 1929.... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112°3 109-2 
Averages, 1930.... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931.... 162-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932.... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Averages, 1933.... 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 75-9 80-2 83-9 

1934. 
JAM Latics en 78-0 86-5 90-0 95-8 77-1 76:5 81-1 82-2 
i FA) ory be canes 81-1 89-6 89-7 98-4 80:7 90-9 79°5 83-9 

Marvnlon ects eace 82-6 93-2 91-1 96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
Arise seep nates: 82-1 95-4 92-7 97-6 83-0 102-9 79°7 84-8 
AN ii IE eeeetee, sewer 2 82-9 96:3 92-9 100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
UTC lee ley Saat es 86-3 97-9 93-9 102-4 86:7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
July. Do. cee ae 86-7 96-1 94-1 102:4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89-8 
AUTRE Sy aes, « & 86-4 99-4 92-9 103-4 87-8 100-7 84-0 91:5 
Sept leer necro .s se 86:6 99-9 94-3 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91:8 
Oct agleecete nce: 87-0 97-5 96-5 100-8 84-4 86-7 86:5 90-5 
INO celeste 87-3 96-5 97-2 98-6 86:3 76-1 86-4 89-0 
DGG cet ee 86-7 92-4 97-1 96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 

Averages, 1934. 84-5 95-1 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 
1935. 
Jane ghee ee 84-8 88-9 95-8 97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 

Be big des opti 81-6 90-0 93-0 98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
Mariel tier. tdccacor 86-3 94-0 94-0 99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
April sas eee 83-8 93-4 94-8 99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
May © lites aces 86°3 96-7 96-7 101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
UNC Ms Locher 87:2 95-8 97-9 103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
TUN lee crepera tect ome 86-8 99-0 97-7 106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
Anieat'ld Se acre 87-2 100-9 97-2 104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
Septx less ch pose 88-7 102-8 98-7 103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
OCtMLRe eee 91-5 101-8 101-1 105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
INOW ts o'er ae 91-7 100:5 101-7 104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101:3 
Deca ei teem rane 91-9 99-0 100-8 103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100°3 

Averages, 1935. 87-3 96-9 97-5 102-2 92-6 115-0 87-8 96-6 

Relative weights,|—— — — —|—— 

by cities, as at 
Dee..1, 19352. ... 14-0 1:3 12°5 1-4 33 1-6 4-1 3°3 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows aslight variation from 100. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Industries.—An analysis of the data furnished by employers 
shows that practically all industries except highway construction shared in the 
improvement noted during 1935 as compared with 1934, while in most cases the 
situation was also more satisfactory than in 1933 and 1932. Manufacturing experi- 
enced the longest period of expansion on record in the years since 1920; to this 
recovery, most of the various branches of factory employment contributed to a 
greater or lesser degree. Logging, on the whole, was unusually active, the average 
index, at 126-9, being slightly higher than the 1934 mean of 124-7; most of the 
advance occurred in the early months of the year, employment from September 
onward having been at a slightly lower level than in the autumn and early winter 
of 1934. The 1935 average was also slightly higher than the previous maximum of 
125-8 reported in 1929. Mining, particularly of metallic ores, advanced during 
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many months, with the result that employment in that group as a whole was brisker 
than in any other year of the record. Building construction gained considerably 
during the busy season, and was generally higher than in 1934, 1933 and 1932, 
though continuing at a low level as compared with years of normal activity; employ- 
ment in railway construction was at much the same level as in the preceding year, 
but highway construction employed a smaller number of men, partly as a result 
of changes in the unemployment relief policies of the various governments. Services 
and trade were more active, stimulated to some extent by a better tourist season, 
as well as by the general improvement in business. Table 23 gives index numbers 
of employment by main industrial groups. 
23.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial 
Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1934, to December, 1935, with 


Yearly Averages since 1921. 


Note.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. Therelative 
weight shows the proportion of the employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by 
all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1935. 


Con- 
Manu- oe Com- | Trans- | struc- Sass All 
Year and Month. factur- OS | Mining.| muni- | porta- |tion and| .* 4 Trade. | Indus- 
ing. ing. cations.| tion. Main- | .V0°S tries.3 
tenance. 
Averages, 1921............ 87-7 | 1063-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
Averages, 1922............ 88°3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 16-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923..5.0.2..... 96-6 | 114-2 |. 196-2 87-6 | 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
Averages, 1924............ 92-4 | 116-7 | 105-3 93-7 99-1 89-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
Averages, 1925............ 93-0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
Averages, 1926!........... 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927............ 103-4 | 109-3 | 107-0] 103-8 | 102-5 | 109-0] 106-2 | 107-4 104-6 
Averages, 1928............ 110-1 | 114-5 | 114-4] 198-2 | 105-9 | 118-8 | 118-1 | 116-1 111-6 
Averages, 1929............ 117-1} 125-8 | 129-1 | 129-6 | 109-7 | 129-7] 130-3 | 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1930............ 109-0 | 108-0 | 117-8 | 119-8 | 104-6] 129-8) 131-6 | 127-7 113-4 
Averages, 1931............ 95-3 69-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 131-4] 124-7 | 123-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932............ 84-4 42-6 99-2 93-5 84-7 86-0 | 118-6] 116-1 87-5 
Averages, 1933............ 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
1934 
a Ens «ot IRs Scenes ea ak ae ie 80-0 | 168-8} 106-8 78-4 76-3 88-1] 109-8] 122-3 88-6 
HebstWistie, a Baer os vs 84-2 174-0 109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 91-4 
Nia Lael, niet ode 86-5} 153-3] 108-9 76-7 78:0} 100-8 | 109-3 | 112-5 92-7 
April siaatey Coe iicx seat 88-1} 104-9} 103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 | 111-8] 116-1 91-3 
EW Se a hy eee ee ote 90-2 80-5 103-6 76:9 78-5 95-8 111-7 115-6 92-0 
4 ORO! Lak oe a a a 93-2 75-0 106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 96-6 
iON tec Sei Nin Cee ar CS 93-8 86-3 | 107-0 80-1 82-6 | 140-6 | 119-7] 119-1 101-0 
SN Teil ae aes eee fee 94-2 84-5 110-3 81-2 83-6 129-0 123-0 116-5 99-9 
SOD amet ter Bases Seca bs, abs 94-3 85:6 | 112-4 82-5 83 -OU lel tsetse tebe on Eh aal 98-8 
LOL yA Ts aa eee Rei 94-4} 113-4] 117-9 81-3 84-8 | 117-0] 116-2] 120-0 100-0 
INO Werle ots shy ae ia yo 92-8 171-9 121-2 89-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 100-2 
1 RevCon i eeereaa eis ie Uatkn eee 91-3 | 198-6] 122-9 79°8 80-1} 100-3) 115-2) 126-0 98-9 
Averages, 1934....... 90-2 | 124-7 | 110-8 79-1 80-3 | 109-3 | 115-1] 117-9 96-0 
1935 
4 REV 0b a oh ls ap aa ined oe 87-4] 181-3] 119-1 78:6 76-2 87-9 | 115-2} 130-6 94-4 
TMCS) 0) 2.9) fs eat Bee Sea eee oa 90-1 183-4 120°3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 94-6 
Mite leita cts. ate arshe Sais eo 92-7 166-9 118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 96-4 
Aprile. ik kk eee 93-9 104-3 117-7 77-7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 93-4 
INTEL ee LtARE es phe clocicrs si cerenare 95-6 93-9 | 116-2 Tio 80-1 84-7} 116-4] 119-3 95-2 
momar tert. Sse, 5c MORE 98-4 96-0 119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 97-6 
“Bl 1 al URES Slr RT 98-5 82-2] 121-5 80-8 C2 lee tOledele too50 | loa 99-5 
LOLS EE ee ae 99-8 79-0 12592 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 101-1 
SOD bails Silo of apioriere oiies hoe 100-8 77-7 128-6 82-1 85-8 110°9 127-8 121-8 102-7 
MD Ot aN tnt cys ARIE es i. afaieid 103-3 115-8 129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120-5 123-8 106-1 
ONO] Ge ee A ea eee 103-5 158-4 132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 107-7 
WOGhol aes eho sohbet 101-4 183-5 131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 104-6 
Averages, 1935....... 97-1 | 126-9 | 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2] 122-1 99-4 
Relative weights, by indus- 


tries, as at Dec. 1, 19352... 51-8 5-2 6-1 2-2 10-2 11-4 2-6 10-5 100-0 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows 
a slight variation from 100. 2 Percentages of Dominion total. 3 Except agriculture (see p. 769) . 
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Subsection 4.—Unemployment Relief. 


The assistance rendered by the Dominion Government under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, 1930, the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and the 
Relief Act, 1932, is fully set out in the Canada Year Books for the years 1931, 1932 
and 1933 respectively, while that rendered under the Relief Act, 1933 and the Relief 
Act, 1934, is set forth in the Canada Year Book for 1934-35. The recapitulation 
appearing at the end of this statement shows the Dominion’s disbursements under 
those statutes as at Nov. 30, 1935. 


The Relief Act, 1935.—At the sixth session of the 17th Parliament, the 
Relief Act, 1935, which received royal assent on April 4, 1935, was enacted. The 
administration of the Act was, by order of His Excellency the Governor in Council, 
vested in the Minister of Labour. 


Under this statute the Dominion is continuing to pay to the provinces monthly 
grants-in-aid to assist the provinces in discharging their responsibilities connected 
with the relief of necessitous persons within their respective boundaries. The 
amounts of the monthly grants-in-aid, for the period April to November, 1935, 
both months inclusive, were as follows: Prince Edward Island, $1,250; Nova Scotia, 
$40,000; New Brunswick, $25,000; Quebec, $500,000; Ontario, $600,000; Manitoba, 
$135,000; Saskatchewan, $200,000; Alberta, $100,000; British Columbia, $150,000. 


Asa result of representations made by the provinces at the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference held in Ottawa in December, 1935, the amounts of the monthly grants-in- 
aid for the remaining four months of the fiscal year, viz., December, 1935, January, 
February and March, 1936, were increased to the following amounts: Prince Edward 
Island, $2,187; Nova Scotia, $70,000; New Brunswick, $43,750; Quebec, $875,000; 
Ontario, $1,050,000; Manitoba, $236,250; Saskatchewan, $350,000; Alberta, 
$175,000; British Columbia, $262,500. 


In addition to payment of the monthly grants-in-aid above referred to, agree- 
ments entered into under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1935, with the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, provide for Dominion assistance toward the cost of 
relief measures in the provinces as follows:— 


Prince Edward Island.—Trans-Canada Highway and provincial highways. 


New Brunswick.—Trans-Canada Highway, provincial highways and aid to 
colonization settlers on location. | : 


Ontario.—Trans-Canada Highway, completion of certain municipal relief 
projects commenced under previous relief legislation and completion of certain 
provincial relief projects commenced under previous relief legislation. 


Manitoba.—Trans-Canada Highway, provincial highways, one provincial 
public works project and the Winnipeg sewage disposal plant. The total estimated 
cost of the latter to Mar. 31, 1936, is $2,000,000, of which the Dominion has agreed 
to contribute 40 p.c. 


Saskatchewan.—Trans-Canada Highway. 
Alberta.—Trans-Canada Highway. 


British Columbia.—Improvements to Stanley Park in the city of Vancouver. 
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As outlined in the Canada Year Book, 1933, and the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, 
agreements were completed under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, with all 
the provinces except Prince Edward Island, providing for a non-recoverable ex- 
penditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per family for the purpose 
of providing a measure of self-sustaining relief to families who would otherwise be 
in receipt of direct relief by placing such families on the land. It was provided 
that the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure should be contributed by the 
province and the municipality concerned. The agreements covered a period of 
two years and expired on Mar. 31, 1934. 


Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1934, agreements, effective from April 1, 
1934, to Mar. 31, 1936, providing continuity of settlement with the agreements 
which expired Mar. 31, 1934, were entered into with all the provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and British Columbia. Provision is made in the 1934 agree- 
ments for an additional non-recoverable contribution by the Dominion, on the 
recommendation of the province and with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
of one-third of an amount not exceeding $100 in the case of a settler who may not be 
self-supporting at the end of the two-year period, and for whom subsistence ex- 
penditure during the third year of settlement is deemed necessary. ‘This additional 
amount for subsistence where necessary during the third year applies both to those 
settled under the 1932 agreement and those settled under the 1934 agreement. 


Under authority of the present legislation (the Relief Act, 1935), an agreement 
respecting relief settlement has been entered into between the Dominion and the 
province of British Columbia, leaving Prince Edward Island the only province not 
participating in the plan. 3 

Reports received from the provinces indicate that as at Nov. 30, 1935, there 
have been approved and settled under the agreements 4,343 settler families, while 
the total number of individuals settled under the scheme aggregate 22,800. 


In the Prairie Provinces the Dominion has again undertaken to provide for the 
placement of single homeless unemployed persons on farms on a similar basis to 
that obtaining under previous relief legislation, namely, payment of $5 per month 
to each person so placed, the Dominion contributing 100 p.c. of expenditures in- 
curred in this connection, exclusive of the costs of administration. In the provinces 
of Manitoba and Alberta the arrangement is effective from Nov. 1, 1935, to Mar. 31, 
1936, and in Saskatchewan from Nov. 9, 1935, to Mar. 31, 1936. In addition, the 
Dominion has agreed, under the 1935 Act, to continue contributing to certain 
special measures in the dried-out areas of the Prairie Provinces. 


Continued operation of the camps established under the provisions of the 
Relief Act, 1932, at various points throughout Canada, also the special relief works 
carried out in the National Parks for the care of single homeless unemployed men. 
and unemployed residents of the Parks are other measures being carried out by 
the Dominion under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1935. 


The following table sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements under relief 
legislation from 1930 to Nov. 30, 1935. A summary of the loans outstanding as at 
the same date is also shown. 
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24.—Recapitulation of Dominion Disbursements and Summary of Loans Outstand- 
ing under Relief Legislation as at Nov. 39, 1935. 


1932 Act. 


Province, etc. 1930 Act. | 1931 Act. 1933 Act. | 1934 Act. | 1935 Act. Total. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 95,200} 129,098 25,099 86,919} 158,991} 125,225 620,532 
INOVAPSCObLan ete cece etd: 836,180} 1,078,548] 572,427) 1,184,388)  642,474| 320,000) 4,634,017 
INew- Brunswick nccawuun see 503, 690 763,599 221,576 511,479 444,684 585,180} 3,030,208 
QueDeG. ceria scares sealers 3,319,930] 5,438,239] 4,233,620) 3,627,095|/10, 991, 783) 4,000,000) 31,610,667 
OntaTriOwsrn.-ceeae ie ee cine 4,692, 650/11, 100,761] 7,988,527) 9,875,169|}14,078,631] 7,805,577) 55,541,315 
Manitobares coseres noun eens 1,610,004} 3,351,517] 1,746,556] 2,181,595] 2,281,377] 1,192,880) 12,363,929 
Saskatehewanlw cine oo Nee 1,918,264) 3,008,205} 1,155,497 806,758} 2,328,710} 1,600,000} 10,817,434 
Saskatchewan Relief Com- 

INISSION Wee wachocoee moe — | 5,372,971) 4,455,533] 1,313,566 746, 782 — | 11,888,852 
IAD OLGS Friern oe, eam acon 1,281,924] 3,042,712} 1,306,850] 1,264,050) 1,767,224 832,003} 9,494, 763 
British Columbia...........: 1,376,317| 3,954,424] 3,228,111] 2,576,638) 3,172,146] 1,200,000] 15,507, 636 
Vaikonengen Wile eros 19,998 ,997 3,395 5, 258 - 10,453 49,101 
Dept. of Public Works...... — | 1,726,733 6,904 = - 1,694] 1,735,331 
Dept. of National Defence... - 70,936] 423,526} 6,204,981) 7,856,174] 3,089,625] 17,645,242 
Dept. of the Interior........ 56,996 865, 807 588,003} 1,114,051 533 , 208 92,279] 3,250,344 
Dept. of Railways and 

Canals tn eae cere ene — | 1,772,726 - 106,091 ~ - | 1,878,817 
Dept sol Justicejese aces - 83,181 = - - 83,181 
Dept. of Agriculture......... - 7,000 3,000 - - - 10,000 
Dept. of Trade and Com- 

TVEL COM. | Soetoro - - - 43, 505 - 2,150 45,655 
Dept. of Finance...........- - - - 37,428 - - 37,428 
Deptrofsineszacen secon ee - = = = 6,100 6,100 
Nat. Battlefields Com...... - 24,809 - - - - 24,809 
Board of Railway Com- 

IMISSIONCTS Actus eect sie cco 500, 000 500, 000 = - - a 1,000,000 

Brad pvt eet rere A Go dotmncte 863,550 209,197 = - - - 1,072,747 
CANGRR Ree See heen oe 882,412 - = - - 882,412 
Transportation of Unem- 

DIOVEC Sn aae are ees - 45,066 11,518 16,214 3,970 - 76, 763 
Agr. Stabilization Fund..... - - = 42,968 ~ - 42,968 
Miscellaneousi+es- asec fee: - 1, 833 8,244 - 5,050 7,492 17,619 
ACMINIStravionaaceeeence 43,062 85,203 67,576 84,495 88 , 824 87, 660 456, 820 

Totalsiindcncceees 18,000, 177'42, 642, 562'26, 049, 957/31, 082, 648! 45, 109, 028! 20, 958, 318/183, 824, 690 


SUMMARY OF LOANS OUTSTANDING AS AT NOV. 30, 1935.1 


Jima reer rere ease ree een rte oeeeee 


13 , 943,679 
39, 203, 586 
20,402, 000 
21,437, 680 


94,986,945 


2,447,222 


97,434,167! 


1 Accountable Advances to Saskatchewan of $9,000,000 for Drought Area Relief; also $16,667 to 


Manitoba, not included. 


Subsection 5.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of 


the Census. 


In the 1933 edition of the Year Book, pp. 775-780 were devoted to an exam- 
ination of the preliminary figures of unemployment as reported at June 1, 1931, for 
The final results of this inquiry 
are available in Vol. VI. of the Census Publications, which may be obtained from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents for the paper-bound volume. 

Tables 24 and 25, on p. 836 of the 1934-35 Year Book, summarize, by industries, 
the statistics of those actually unemployed at the date of the Census, and of time 
lost during the twelve months preceding that date. 


that date and for the preceding twelve months. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS wi 


Section 10.—Old Age Pensions. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution 
to the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions pursuant to a provincial statute authorizing and providing 
for the payment of such pensions to the persons and under the conditions specified 
in the Act and the regulations made thereunder. Following the enactment of the 
amendment to the Dominion Act, the Dominion Old Age Pensions Regulations were 
revised and agreements negotiated with the provinces whereby the Dominion 
contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial disbursements was made effective from Nov. 1, 
1931; the provinces have since been reimbursed on this basis. 

Sec. 5 of the Act provides that before any such agreement is made with the 
province, the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted ~ 
by the province shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change 
in such scheme shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 

Sec. 8 reads as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the date of the 
proposed commencement of the pension:— 


(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, who is not a British subject, was such before her marriage; 

(b} has attained the age of seventy years; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; 

(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the five years Immedi- 
ately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 

(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) a year, and 

(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension. 

(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting at any provincial 

or municipal election. 


Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, in which case the value of the dwelling will 
not be considered in calculating the amount of pension payable. The pension auth- 
ority is entitled to recover out of the estate of any deceased pensioner the amount of 
pension payments with interest at 5 p.c., per annum compounded annually, subject 
to the limitation that no claims shall be made for such recovery out of any part of 
the estate which passes by will or on an intestacy to any other pensioner or to any 
other person who has regularly contributed, since the grant of the pension or for the 
last three years during which the pension has been paid, to the pensioner’s support 
by the payment of money or otherwise to an extent which, having regard to the 
means of the person so having contributed, is considered by the pension authority 
to be reasonable. 

Secs. 10, 12, 13 and 14 provide for the distribution of the pension burden among 
the provinces in which the pensioner has resided during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the grant of the pension. Sec. 11 provides for a reduction of pension 
where a pensioner has resided for a portion of the 20 years in a province with which 
no agreement is in force. Sec. 15 provides for a suspension of the pension where 
a pensioner has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. It is pro- 
vided by Sec. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation or transfer by 
the pensioner or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 
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The Governor in Council was empowered by Sec. 19 of the Act to make regu- 
lations pursuant to this section. Existing regulations were revised and approved 
by an Order in Council dated Feb. 1, 1982. 


The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is operative in seven of the nine provinces, 
namely—Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Saskatchewan as well as in the Northwest Territories. 


An agreement has been made, between the Governor in Council and the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the province of New Brunswick in Council, whereby old age 
pensions will be payable in that province as from July 1, 19386. Old Age Pensions 
legislation was introduced in the Quebec Legislature on April 14, 1936. 


The Gold Commissioner of Yukon was given authority, by a Yukon Territorial 
Council Ordinance passed in 1927, to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act 
for residents in the territory. No proposed scheme of administration for adoption 
in Yukon has been submitted for the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Table 25 is a financial summary of old age pensions in Canada as at the end 
of the calendar year 1935. 


23.—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 


31, 1935 
88ss—=smMnaS@S@M98=S$S=$™$Mmo9aSmmSsmSS 
Alberta. eee Manitoba. pores Ontario. 
Act Act Act 
prey effective ee on effective a effective 
ug. 1, Sept. 1, ept. 1, ar. 1, ov. 1, 
1929 927 1928. 1934 1929 
Total numbers of pensioners as at Dec. 31, 
OD sehescuys 5 Soe ee cen eh oe Bek ees 7,822 9,792 10,621 12,986 53, 720 
Average monthly pensions............... $ 17-77 19-39 18-62 14-26 17-93 
ercentages of pensioners to total esti- 
mated population, 1935................. 1:00 1-33 1-44 2-46 1-49 
Percentages of persons over 70 years of 
age to total population!................ » 1-93 3-00 2-57 5-09 4-11 
Dominion Government’s contributions, 
dane, [to Deetat less 2 it eer dine $ 1,185,464 | 1,626,821 | 1,758,951 1,630,779 8, 239,096 


Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of Old Age Pensions Act 


te. Dec. 3151935 ar, ¢ oe ee er eas $ 4,766,871 | 7,698,615 | 8,317,988 | 2,784,928 38, 300, 462 
Pri Northwest 
b Bata Saskat- | © Terri- 
saa chewan. tories. 
Item. ae Act Order in Total. 
Act effective Council 
eiloctine May 1, effective 
July 1, 1928. Jan, 25, 
1933. 1929, 
we nel rte oT St ee Sh bd ats oh A Sis arb Tas a tg Soe cy 
Total numbers of pensioners as at Dec. Sh D aac on 1, 624 10, 707 7 107,279 
Average monthly pensions...) "kool. os $ 10-42 16-36 18-98 = 
Percentages of pensioners to total estimated population, 
ODS CNAs Lids, Pee aE, AALS RC ce eke me ee 1-82 1-09 0:07 - 
Percentages of persons over 70 years of age to total 
DUDULR Od se acco ah ered ek ae Ae cee pe 6-48 1-91 0-95 = 
ominion Government’s contributions Jan. 1 to Dec. 
SLs PAGO ae Rn See ER Mate. Gh ert tageen $ 148,110] 1,554,280 1,726 | 16,140,227 
Dominion Government’s contributions from inception 
of Old Age Pensions Act to Dec. 31, 1935............ $ ©311,996 | 7,574,894 9,500 | 69,765,254 


1 These percentages are based on the figures of the Decennial Census, 1931. 
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Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on ‘‘The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
““Consumers’ Co-operation’, ‘Co-operative Credit”, and ‘Producers’ Co-opera- 
tion’’.* Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but 
a digest of the latest available material on each of these three sub-divisions of 
co-operation follows, the presentation of producers’ co-operation being confined to 
that among agricultural producers. 


Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The co-operative store was first introduced into Canada by miners who had had 
experience of co-operation in the United Kingdom. The first co-operative store was 
opened at Stellarton, N.S., in 1861, and continued to do business until 1916. Many 
similar ventures were afterwards commenced, but a considerable number failed 
through their neglect to build up adequate reserve funds. In 1909 the Co-operative 
Union of Canada was formed, with six affiliated societies and 1,595 members; since 
October, 1909, it has published a monthly, The Canadian Co-operator, from which 
the following statistics (Table 26) showing the growth of consumers’ co-operation 
in the societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union have been taken.t 

* The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., | 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


2 ieee regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its activities, see the 1925 Year Book, 
pp. = : 


26.—Statistics of Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, 1909-34. 


Norre.—No data are available for the year 1916. 


Share and Purchase 
sth Reserve | Stock Other Net es 
Year. | Societies.|Members. conn Horde nl hi Teadellknnats: Sales. Profita. pea 
No No $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1909.... 6 1,595 38,460 11,090 53, 820 40,882] 347,064 = 22,828 
TOTO 9 2,605 97,965 19,994 123,946 85,572] 569,311 36, 596 28,235 
TOTS oe 12 3,788] 143,781 25,070 168,895 102, 903 789, 292 44,535 47,338 
LOL ree: 17 5,000} 178,126 31,806 191,122 172,658) 1,194,065 88,782 67,256 
ity Rear 17 5,822 166,051 42,498] 205,300} 183,220} 1,424,985 78,399 63, 442 
1914.... 14 5,810} 166,307 36, 219 181, 867 129,022) 1, 133,081 73,490 63, 881 
AS Ee 8 3,239 143,319 21118 94,672 109,911 657, 006 53,270 47,995 
BEN CBipeba 13 4,673] 248,253 27,941] 205,899 145,732) 1,264,247 91,079 82, 287 
1918;..: 12 4,746] 301,368 38,257] 252,921 169,545] 1,488,541 123, 363 115, 969 
LOLO A. 15 6,306} 360,834 47,463] 370,676] 205,222) 2,132,726 156,870 138,216 
L920;%. St 20 7,427; 394,471 40,419} 368,090) 206,625) 1,465,253 165, 904 157,424 
192 Besa 14 5,919] 374,996 39,001 280,968] 248,397) 1,190,765 154, 713 144,512 
1922... 12 . 6,552 450,996 94,781 251, 855 286,223) 2,166,196 157,321 138, 762 
1923° <<. if 4,646} 381,656 97,591] 232,294) 286,847) 2,249,380 172,972 140,991 
1924.... 14 7,047) 516,909 94,856] 271,713} 445,071] 2,675,852} 212,498 183, 986 
1925... 16 7,308) 512,808 151,791] 351,732) 484,042) 2,792,872 158,140}. 118,945 
1926.... 20 7,804 616,431] 208,449} 426,937 660,930) 3,358,162) 280,535 165, 062 
1927... 24 8,914 673,827) 228,504) 554,101 778,508} 4,481,574 283;777| 227,733 
1928.... 33 74,836| 3,905,813| 2,523,646] 1,103,323/13,305,918] 8,147,967] 1,057,581] 252,976 
LODO. 41 10,6481] 769,755| 484,864] 663,476] 1,006,628) 5,030,560) 238,302} 238,302 
1930053; 38 10,462} 693,561} 362,127) 617,538} 1,124,572] 4,826,642) 243,884 195, 178 
T93te.. 37 8,404] 595,617] 460,798} 461,022) 1,069,167] 3,667,240 193,348 151,435 
1932.... 38 11,278] 723,386] 590,427| 490,344) 1,270,479] 4,007,473 145,121 117,710 
1933... ... 45 10,735} 680,524] 537,548] 1,019,233] 3,487,770] 3,477,483) 413,626 83,942 
1934.... 46 22,209] 632,197] 670,467| 889,571] 3,876,053] 4,482,558] 507,581) 102,317 


me 


1 The decrease in membership is accounted for by the withdrawal of the United Farmers of Canada, 
Saskatchewan Section, Ltd., and the United Grain Growers, Ltd., the non-inclusion of the latter society 
being also mainly responsible for the decreases in the figures shown in the remaining columns. 
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Comparisons in Table 26 are somewhat vitiated by the fact that some organiza- 
tions do not report each year, e.g., the share and loan capital in 1934 was apparently 
lower by over $48,000, yet one association with a combined share and loan capital of 
over $130,000 in 1933 did not report in 1934. The large increase in membership 
in the latest year was chiefly due to an increase in membership of an elevator society 
from 150 to over 9,200. 


The progress shown by the returns from the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union does not represent the whole growth of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement in Canada. Although the societies affiliated with the Co-operative 
Union are among the oldest and best established, there is a larger number of con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union than within it, the great majority 
of these being in the western provinces. In 1926, the Manitoba Co-operative 
League was organized to link up the co-operative societies in that province, and a 
similar organization was formed in Alberta in 1923. In Saskatchewan a conference 
of representatives of co-operative societies has been held annually since 1923. 


Subsection 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation which has achieved. great success is that which provides 
short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of Quebec. 
In 1900, what are known as “Les Caisses Populaires”’, or People’s Banks, were 
begun with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Popu- 
laire at Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending money only for 
approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area, of limited 
liability, of withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments, and of 
distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part established in agricultural 
districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash prices, to 
increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of depres- 
sion, to pay off a merchant and for various similar purposes. The loans, though 
comprised within the term “short credit’’, are for longer periods than are usual in 
ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily extend 
over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 months, 
because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 


Details of organization may be found in the Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 
in the 1935 edition of which may be found statistics of the system as a whole. Com- 
plete information of the working of each individual bank, including such details as 
number of members and depositors, rates of interest paid, loans made and profits 
realized, classification of size of loans, receipts and expenses and a résumé of chief 
operations from 1915 to 1934, are published in the report entitled “Co-operative 
People’s Banks and Co-operative Agricultural Societies’’. 


Table 27 shows the progress of these banks by quinquennial years from 1915 
to 1930 and annually since then. 


al 
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27.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915, 1920, 1925 and 1930-34. 


oe eee — 


Value of Profits 


Banks Loans 


Year : Members. | Depositors.) Borrowers. Loans : 
Reporting. Granted Granted. Realized 

No No No. No No $ $ 
IQUE SEES Aes 91 23,614 13,696 6, 728 8,983 | 1,483,160 89,893 
L920 nytt 113 31; 752 26,238 9,213 15,390 | 4,341,544 311,323 
TOLD acess 313 122 33,279 33,527 9,384 13,682 | 3,909,790 449,531 
OBO Pee eee te 179 45, 767 44,940 14,278 18,857 | 38,724,537 645,096 
13 I eet a. phot pes 174 43,641 43,207 13, 240 16,203 | 2,998,046 594, 235 
ThE yl bey 168 40, 933 40,201 12,363 13,283 | 2,157,886 531,765 
1 ieee Berar 162 36,470 37, 683 10,784 11,407 | 1,682,551 452,220 
TOBE N Se Stee 245 190 38,811 39,723 11, 230 11,295 | 2,141,762 441,876 


Subsection 3.—Agricultural Co-operation in Canada in 1934.* 


Co-operative organization forms an integral part of the economic fabric of 
Canadian agriculture. The activities of the larger organizations such as the wheat 
pools, live-stock and fruit co-operatives have reached a high stage of development, 
and have received world-wide recognition. In addition to these are hundreds of 
comparatively small organizations which are working quietly and effectively to 
serve local areas. 


Available statistics show 697. co-operative associations actively engaged in 
business in 1934. The 697 associations have 2,604 branches which, combined, 
make a total of 3,301 places of business engaged in the marketing of farm products 
and the purchase of supplies for farmers. The shareholders and members financially 
interested number 341,020 and patrons reported total 378,730. Combined assets 
total $105,183,565 with plant and equipment valued at $38,850,488. The total 
actual investment of member shareholders in capital stock amounts to $8,933,425 
and reserves and surplus total $40,943,469. Sales of farm products for the year 
under review amounted to $117,783,560. The sales value of supplies handled 
totalled $7,991,755 and other revenue $289,576, which, combined, means a total 
business of $126,064,891. 


Available records indicate that the most important early activity of farmers 
in the field of co-operation in Canada was directed toward the marketing of farm 
products. In comparing the volume of business, marketing associations transact 
twenty times the business handled by purchasing agencies. Membership in the 
co-operative marketing associations is given as 312,519 persons compared with 
27,328 members in purchasing organizations. 

Within the marketing group the grain and seed co-operatives which include 
the wheat pools of Western Canada have the largest membership and investment, 
and exceed all other commodity groups in volume of business, which is estimated 


*Statistics contained in this review are based on records received by the Economics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in 1935, covering the business year of 1934. 
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at $78,483,629 for the year under review. A membership of 170,081 grain growers 
contributed to this business through 2,137 co-operative marketing agencies. Mainly 
through deductions from the selling price of their grain, these members have invested 
a sum of $37,114,643 in their business and in addition have paid up $3,350,952 in 
share capital. Combined assets total $88,298,067. 


One hundred and fifteen dairy co-operatives with 122 depots in Canada reported 
a membership of 35,034 with assets valued at $4,179,513. Paid-up share capital 
amounts to $1,828,967 with reserves of $723,675. Sales of dairy products totalled 
$8,479,466 for the year under review. 


The records for 53 live-stock shipping and marketing associations show a com- 
bined membership of 35,314. Financing of these associations is mainly by member- 
ship fees and commissions. Assets are comparatively low with value of plant and 
equipment amounting to $616,292. This accommodated a business of $7,749,583. 
The live-stock co-operatives undertake very little processing of their product. 
Their main activity is the assembling of live stock in cars at producing points for 
shipment to central markets. 


A large part of the fruit and vegetable crop is marketed through 104 co-operative 
agencies with a combined membership of 9,307 fruit growers. Assets for all com- 
panies total $3,860,115; reserves and surplus amount to $1,009,767. Sales of 
fruits and vegetables during the year amounted to $6,382,915 which, together 
with supplies and other revenue, gave a total business of $7,809,574. 


Poultry producers have organized in each of the provinces to sell their products 
co-operatively. There were 24 associations with 247 places of business which report- 
ed a membership of 32,851 members. Assets amount to $444,139 with reserves of 
$196,792. Sales for the year amounted to $2,068,402. 


Practically all the wool marketed co-operatively in Canada is handled by the 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Ltd. The company operates in each 
province through the medium of 18 sheep-breeders’ and wool-growers’ associations. 
The co-operative grades, stores and markets the wool received from its 7,100 
patrons. In addition, it carries on advertising and educational work and handles 
materials and supplies for its members. The quantity of wool handled by the 
co-operative during the year amounted to 5,076,100 pounds. 


In Ontario and Quebec, the honey producers are organized co-operatively with 
a combined membership of approximately 1,800 members. Two tobacco co-opera- 
tives in Ontario, and three in the province of Quebec report a total membership of 
842 and sales of approximately one and a quarter million dollars for 1934. The 
Producteurs de Sucre et Sirop d’Erable de Quebec, with a membership of 1,982, 
is organized on a co-operative basis. During the year under review the sales value 
of maple products marketed by this association amounted to $293,322. 


Available statistics show 333 associations are organized for the purpose of 
purchasing farm supplies and merchandise on the co-operative plan. These con- 
sumer associations, of which nearly one-half are established in the province of 
Saskatchewan, have a combined membership of 27,328. The sales value of supplies 
handled during the year, by associations organized exclusively for the handling of 
supplies, amounted to $5,198,825. In five of the provinces co-operative wholesale 
buying societies purchase goods for their shareholder associations. 


For further information see Table. 28. 
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784 LABOUR AND WAGES 


Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada in 1935. 


The Canada Year Book for 1929 contains, at pp. 755-762, a summary of the 
labour legislation in force in Canada at the end of the year 1928, and each subsequent 
Year Book gives a summary of the labour laws passed during the preceding year. 
Labour laws enacted during 1935 are published in the Report on Labour Legislation 
in Canada, 1935, issued by the Department of Labour. The following is a résumé of 
the principal enactments.. 

Dominion Labour Legislation.—Legislation was enacted to implement cer- 
tain draft conventions of the International Labour Conference which had been 
formally ratified by the Government on Mar. 21 and April 25, respectively. These 
laws included the Draft Conventions on the eight-hour day and weekly rest in 
industrial undertakings and on minimum wage-fixing machinery. Following the 
change of government in October, 1935, these three statutes, together with the 
Employment and Social Insurance Act, were referred to the Supreme Court of 
Canada for a determination as to whether they are intra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament. 

The Employment and Social Insurance Act provides for compulsory insurance 
against unemployment. The scheme covers persons 16 years of age and upwards 
employed under contract of service or apprenticeship, with certain exceptions, chief 
of which are: persons employed in agriculture, horticulture, forestry, fishing, lumber- 
ing, logging, transportation, stevedoring, private domestic service, and employment 
otherwise than by way of manual labour at a remuneration exceeding $2,000 a year. 
The Unemployment Insurance Fund is to be made up of contributions from insured 
persons and their employers, together with a grant from the Dominion Government 
which also bears the cost of administration. Contributions payable in respect of 
adult workers are 25c. per week from men and 21c. per week from women, with 
like amounts from the employer. Lower rates are fixed for persons between the ages 
of 16 and 21 years. The main qualification for benefit is the payment of 40 weekly 
contributions during the two years preceding the claim. The weekly benefit is 
$6 for men and $5.10 for women, with proportionately lower rates for young persons 
between 16 and 21. Benefit in respect of dependants is payable at the rate of $2.70 
per week for adults and 90c. per week for children. Total benefit, including de- 
pendants’ benefit, may not exceed 80 p.c. of the wages formerly received by the 
unemployed person. Benefit is payable for not more than an aggregate of 78 
days of continuous unemployment in any benefit year. Additional benefit is, 
however, granted to persons with good employment records on conditions laid 
down in the Act. The scheme is to be administered by an Employment and Social 
Insurance Commission of three members, of whom two are required to be appointed 
after consultation with employers’ and workers’ organizations respectively. The 
Commission, which was appointed in July, 1935, is to be assisted by an Advisory 
Committee of not less than four or more than six members representing equally 
employers and workers. The Commission is to organize and maintain an Employ- 
ment Service, and the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 1918, may be re- 
pealed by Order in Council. The Commission is further required to investigate and 
report upon schemes of health insurance and medical aid. 

The Relief Act, 1935, which is to continue in force for one year, is genérally 
similar to the Relief Act, 1934, and authorizes the Dominion Government to make 
agreements with the provinces respecting relief measures; to make loans to provinces 
and to Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd.; to take steps to protect 
the financial position of the Dominion or of any province; and, when Parliament 
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is not in session, to do what is necessary to maintain peace, order, and good govern- 
ment. In particular, the Governor in Council may provide for special relief works 
under the Departments of National Defence and the Interior. 

The Supplementary Public Works Construction Act provides that, in addition 
to the works and undertakings provided for by the Public Works Construction 
Act, 1934, further projects shall be undertaken for the purpose of accelerating 
recovery of trade and industry, including work on railways, rivers, harbours and 
canals, geological surveys, conservation work, camp sites, public buildings, landing 
fields, etc. Consideration is to be given first to the employment of those most in 
need in the locality, with preference to unemployed ex-service men and men with 
dependants. The sum of $18,000,000 is appropriated to meet such obligations. 

The Minimum Wages Act provides for the creation by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, of machinery whereby 
minimum rates of wages may be fixed in trades (in particular, home-working trades) 
in which wages are exceptionally low and where no arrangements exist for their 
effective regulation. Employers and workers concerned are to be associated in 
the operation of such machinery, and the Governor in Council, on recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour after consultation with employers’ and workers’ represent- 
atives, may make regulations designating the trades to be affected. The Draft 
Convention of the International Labour Conference on which these sections depend 
for their constitutional validity, provides that it shall come into effect in any country 
twelve months after its ratification by that country. The Convention was ratified 
by Canada on April 25, 1935. Accordingly, these provisions will not come into 
force until a year from that date and only on proclamation to that effect. Under 
sections of the Act which came into force when enacted, the Governor in Council, 
when satisfied that the trade and commerce or the public revenue of Canada is 
being injured by the lack of uniform minimum wage rates in any trade or that 
wages throughout Canada are insufficient to maintain a suitable standard of living, 
may fix uniform minimum wages or fair and suitable rates of wages in the trade 
concerned and enforce observance of the rates. The Minister, on application from 
employers or employees, may make inquiry as to the minimum rates required for 
a suitable standard of living. 

The Limitation of Hours of Work Act provides for an eight-hour day and a 
forty-eight hour week in mining, quarrying, manufacturing, construction and 
transportation. Transport by hand and industries in which only members of the 
same family are employed are excluded, and persons in confidential, managerial 
and supervisory positions are exempt. Where, by law, custom or agreement 
between employers’ and workers’ organizations, or, where no organizations exist, 
between employers’ and workers’ representatives, working hours on one or more 
days of the week are less than eight, the limit of eight hours may be exceeded by 
not more than one hour on the remaining days by sanction of the Governor in 
Council or by agreement between such organizations or representatives. The eight- 
hour limit may also be exceeded, on conditions laid down in the Act, in case of acci- 
dent or emergency, of employment in shifts or continuous processes, and, with the 
sanction of the Governor in Council, in certain exceptional cases. Where, under any 
provincial statute, provision is made for higher minimum wages or for shorter hours 
of work than under the Dominion Acts, the former takes precedence over the latter. 

The Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act, which applies to the same 
industries as the Hours of Work Act, requires employers to grant a rest period of 
at least twenty-four hours in every seven days to all employees except those in a 
confidential capacity or in positions of supervision or management. The rest 
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period is, whenever possible, to fall upon The Lord’s Day as defined in The Lord’s 
Day Act. Regulations may authorize exceptions after consultation has been had 
with employers’ and workers’ associations and must provide as far as possible for 
compensating periods of rest. 

The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which is to come into force 
on May 1, 1936, repeals the Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930. The 
Act, like its predecessor, provides for fair wages and an eight-hour day on construc- 
tion work undertaken by the Government of Canada directly or by contract. It 
also provides for a forty-four hour week on such works, and extends the Dominion 
Government policy of fair wages and an eight-hour day to works towards which a 
grant of public money is given by the Government, including works carried out by 
a provincial or municipal authority. Financial assistance may be given without 
this stipulation, however, if the exception is made by statutory authority or by 
agreement with the Government of Canada. The Act does not apply to such con- 
tracts or works as are, by Order in Council made before the execution of the contract, 
declared to be excepted from it. 

An amendment to the Criminal Code declares the employment of any person at a 
wage less than the minimum fixed by any law in Canada or the falsification of an em- 
ployment record, or the placing of more than one employee’s wage in the same 
envelope with intent to evade the provisions of any law of Canada, or the employ- 
ment of a child or minor contrary to law, to be an indictable offence punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. 

The Economic Council of Canada Act provides for an honorary advisory council 
consisting of the Prime Minister as chairman and fifteen members appointed by 
the Governor in Council. The latter, of whom not more than seven are to be civil 
servants, must possess special knowledge of social and economic problems. 

The Dominion Housing Act appropriates $10,000,000 for the purposes of the 
Act and authorizes the Minister of Finance, with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, to make contracts with approved lending institutions or local authorities 
for loans to assist in the building of houses under certain conditions. The Economic 


Council, when required by the Governor in Council, is to make inquiries and give 


advice on housing problems. 


Provincial Labour Legislation.—The Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act of 
British Columbia, which consolidates and amends the laws relating to metal mines 
and quarries, raises the minimum age for the employment of boys below ground 
from 12 to 18 years, and fixes 15 as the minimum in other cases. Hoisting machinery 
operators must be at least 22 years of age, instead of 18, and hold a certificate of 
physical fitness. Hours are limited as before to eight a day for persons employed 
in mines and metallurgical works, but the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Mines, may amend or repeal the provisions as to hours 
and prescribe hours of employment. The eight-hour day also applies to quarries. 
The Act lays down rules for safety and health and authorizes the making of additional 
regulations for that purpose. 

Under the Quarries Regulation Act of Alberta, which will come into force on 
Proclamation, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make regulations for the 
safety of workers and prescribe minimum ages for employees, hours of labour, 
and matters regarding the payment of wages. 

The Saskatchewan Coal Mining Industry Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to license all coal operators and to formulate codes and standards 
after consultation with employers and workpeople. In particular, he may establish 
minimum prices for coal products and standard hours of labour and minimum wages 
for workers, provided they do not interfere with any interprovincial business. 


——— 
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An amendment to the Quebec Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act 
enables the Chief Inspector to authorize the double shift system in factories where 
women are employed. Previously, women and young persons could not be em- 
ployed before 6 a.m. or after 9 p.m. The amendment provides that the work- 
period for the two shifts of eight hours each must fall between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. 
In such establishments, an hour in each shift must be given for a meal. 


The Limitation of Hours of Work Act of Nova Scotia, which will come into 
force on proclamation, provides for a Board of Adjustment which, with the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may limit hours of labour of persons em- 
ployed in industrial undertakings, including mining, construction, manufacturing, 
shipbuilding and electrical works. Exceptions may be made similar to those in the 
Dominion Limitation of Hours of Work Act and the same provision is made for 
a weekly rest day. 

In British Columbia, the Truck Act was amended to prevent an employer 
supplying fuel to a workman and deducting the cost from wages. No deductions 
from wages may be made on account of the purchase or subscription price of any 
stock or shares, nor may wages be paid to a workman by the allotment or delivery 
to him of stock or shares. 


The application of the Women’s Minimum Wage Act of Quebec was extended 
to hotels, clubs and restaurants in towns having a population of not less than 5,000. 
Penalties for violation of the Act are increased. 


The Male Minimum Wage Act of British Columbia now applies to the wages 
and conditions of labour of male employees under 18 years of age as well as to 
adult men. Formerly, the wages of those under 18 were only indirectly affected 
by the Female Minimum Wage Act and did not come within the scope of the Male 
Minimum Wage Act. 


The Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act of Quebec was amended to 
stipulate that the workers’ associations which may make agreements that may be 
made generally binding must be associations of bona fide employees according to 
the decision of the Minister of Labour. The terms of an agreement as to apprentice- 
ship as well as those dealing with wages and hours may now be made obligatory. 
On certain conditions, joint committees for supervising the agreements may levy 
assessments on the employers concerned, or, if the agreement so provides, on both 
employers and employees, in order to pay their expenses. A joint committee in a 
municipality having a population of over 10,000 may require all workmen in the 
industry and district covered by the agreement to hold certificates of competency 
from a board of examiners set up by the committee or from the trade union concerned. 
In the building industry, no building in connection with agriculture may be the 
subject of an agreement under the Act, and workmen permanently employed in 
maintenance work in religious or charitable institutions or in manufacturing plants 
may be paid lower wages than those fixed in the agreement for the district. No 
collective agreement may fix a lower wage for female employees than that estab- 
lished by the Minimum Wage Commission for the trade. Penalties are provided 
for violation of the Act or of an agreement made obligatory. 


The Industrial Standards Acts of Alberta and Ontario, which are similar in 
terms, enable the Minister of Labour of the province, on the petition of either 
employers or employed, to call a conference of employers and workers in any in- 
dustry for the purpose of negotiating an agreement. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare any written agreement as to wages and hours between em- 
ployers and employed in any industry to be binding for not more than one year on 
all persons engaged in the industry in the zone to which it applies if, in the opinion 
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of the Minister of Labour, the agreement was arrived at by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees. The Minimum Wage Board is to 
enforce the Act and the agreed wages and hours for violation of which penalties 
are provided. A joint board to hear complaints and assist in enforcing the agree- 
ment may be set up by the parties to an agreement in any industry. 

The New Brunswick Forest Operations Commission Act was amended to ensure 
the better enforcement of the purposes of the Act, and to give the Commission 
power to intervene without application from the employer or employees in a dispute 
as to the payment of the wage scale established by the Commission. 


Changes made in the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act permit payment of 
compensation from the first day if disability lasts seven days or longer, and raise 
the age up to which dependent children or orphans receive compensation from 16 
to 18 years. The minimum compensation for total disability is restored to $12.50 
per week, the rate in force prior to 1933 when it was reduced to $10. The Civil 
Code of Quebec was amended to prohibit any civil action on account of an industrial 
accident against an employer within the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, but if the workman has recourse under the Code against a third person he may 
exercise such right or claim from the employer under the Compensation Act. A 
third person is prohibited from receiving in any way any part of the compensation 
due to a workman or his representatives. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act of British Columbia 
increases the minimum compensation for total disability from $5 to $10 per week 
or average earnings. 

Under amendments to the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act, stricter 
provision is made for records and reports from employers, including special provision 
for operators of sawmills. 

Changes in the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act extend the 
period in which claims may be made from six months to a year from the date of the 
accident, permit the Board to re-open cases and amend decisions and provide for 
a medical appeal board in case of dispute as to the physical condition of a workman. 


The Apprenticeship Act of British Columbia, similar to the Ontario Apprent'ce- 
ship Act, 1928, provides for an Inspector of Apprenticeship to promote the purposes 
of the Act and to supervise its execution. Local apprenticeship committees, and a 
Provincial Committee, are to advise the Minister on apprenticeship matters. The 
Act applies to certain designated trades: carpentry, painting and decorating, plaster- 
ing, sheet-metal working, plumbing and steamfitting and electrical work. Other 
trades may be added on petition of employers or of a collective agreement or on 
recommendation of the Minister. No minor under 16 years of age may be employed 
in a designated trade, and no minor over that age may be employed for more than 
three months except under an approved contract of apprenticeship unless he be a 
common labourer or has completed his apprenticeship. Regulations may be 
made dealing with the establishment and duties of committees, the length of ap- 
prenticeship, the number, education, training, and working conditions of apprentices 
and the assessment of employers. 


The Alberta Health Insurance Act which will come into force on Proclamation 
provides for a scheme of health insurance for the residents of any “medical district”’ 
who vote for the scheme. A Health Insurance Commission of three members, 
including one medical practitioner, is to administer the Act, assisted by an advisory 
board for each district and medical boards of reference. The scheme is to be financed 
by conéributions from the municipality, the province, employers, and residents. 
The municipality and the province are to pay $11.28 and $3.22 per annum, re- 
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spectively, to the Commission for each resident of the district. Residents who are 
wage-earners are to pay $2.01 per month, and casual labourers one cent per month 
for each hour of employment. The employer will contribute for each employee 
who is a resident of a medical district 81 cents per month in the case of a salary-or 
wage-earner, and one-half cent per month for each hour of employment for a casual 
worker. Income-earners other than wage- or salary-earners are to pay on demand 
to the municipality in which they reside $33.83 per annum, or $2.82 per month. 
The term ‘“‘income-earner” does not include a married woman whose income, apart 
from her husband, does not exceed $100 per annum, a female domestic servant 
whose remuneration over and above board and lodging is not more than $12 per 
month, or a male person under 18 who is related to, and resides with, an income- 
earner but receives no remuneration for services other than board and lodging and 
has no other income. Benefits are provided for all residents as defined in the Act 
and include medical, surgical and dental treatment and supplies and hospital and 
nursing services. A resident may consult any medical practitioner or dentist in 
the district, who is to be paid by the Commission according to the conditions laid 
down. The doctor is to decide as to the necessity for benefit, but a patient may 
appeal from his decision to the local advisory board. The Commission may conduct 
clinics for the promotion of the public health in medical districts and provide any 
services for the maintenance of health and the prevention of disease. A sum not 
exceeding ten per cent of all moneys received is to be appropriated to defray ex- 
penses of the Commission; two per cent of the moneys received from each medical 
district is to be kept in a separate contingency fund for that district to be used only 
for dealing with emergencies; and the balance received from each district is to be 
used for payment of benefits in that district. 

Sections added to the Alberta Town and Village Act enable the municipal 
council, on the approval of two-thirds of the property-owners, to pass a by-law 
providing for a contract with a medical practitioner for the medical care of its residents. 


In Manitoba, the Pensions for the Blind Act, which will come into force on 
Proclamation, empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to authorize the 
payment of pensions to blind persons between 40 and 70 years of age in accordance 
with the conditions laid down in any Dominion statute that may be enacted. 

The Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act provides for an allowance to a widow or 
the wife of a man who is permanently unemployable through mental or physical 
disability, or who has deserted her and has not been heard of for at least three years. 
Formerly the period of desertion was five years and provision for the families of 
mentally disabled persons was restricted to persons who were inmates of an in- 
stitution. An allowance in respect of one child may now be granted, whereas 
formerly it could be paid only where there were two or more children. 


Section 13.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
: Restraint of Trade. 

A general article on Canadian legislation concerning trade combinations and 
monopolies against the public interest will be found at pp. 7 65-770 of the 1927-28 
Year Book under the heading “Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint — 
of Trade”. The article outlines the provisions of the Combines Investigation Act 
and reviews the principal cases dealt with under the Act up to that time. A brief 
statement of the provisions against combines as contained in the Criminal Code, 
the Customs Tariff, the Excise Act and the Patent Act is included. A further 
section of the article summarizes former Canadian legislation for the investigation 
of combines, including the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 and the Combines 
and Fair Prices Act of 1919. 
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The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 26) is designed, as its full title indicates, ‘‘to provide for the investi- 
gation of combines, monopolies, trusts and mergers”, and declares to be unlawful 
only such combines as “have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment or 
against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others”. The 
penalty section of the statute provides that any person who is a party or privy to, 
or knowingly assists in, the formation or operation of a combine is guilty of an 
indictable offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding $10,000 or to two years 
imprisonment, or, if a corporation, to a fine not exceeding $25,000. Provision is 
also made in the Act for the reduction or removal of the customs duty on any article 
of commerce, among the manufacturers or dealers in which there exists a combine, 
the operation of which is facilitated by the tariff. Similarly, the Exchequer Court 
may revoke a patent if there is evidence to show that the holder of such patent 
has made use of his exclusive rights to limit production or competition unduly, to 
enhance prices unreasonably, or to restrain or injure trade. 


The constitutional validity of the Combines Investigation Act was given final 
confirmation by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a decision delivered 
in January, 1931. This judgment confirmed the unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, given in April, 1929, after a reference for determination of this 
question had been made to the Court by the Dominion Government. Both courts 
upheld also the constitutional validity of Section 498 of the Criminal Code, relating 
to combinations in restraint of trade. 


Combines Legislation in 1935.—Legislation passed in 1935 relating to trade 
combinations and restraint of trade included The Combines Investigation Act 
Amendment Act, 1935; The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act, 
1935; and Section 498A of the Criminal Code. These Acts were designed to carry 
out certain recommendations of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads, following 
the report submitted by the Price Spreads Commission to Parliament on April 12, 
1934, at the conclusion of its extensive investigations. 


The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act, 1935, establishing a 
Dominion Trade Commission with wide powers for investigation and recommenda- 
tion with respect to trade practices, came into force on Oct. 1, 1935. This Act 
made provision for its administration by the members of the Tariff Board, who 
accordingly became also the members of the Dominion Trade and Industry Com- 
mission. ‘The duties of the commission include the administration of the Combines 
Investigation Act and action by way of investigation and recommendation as 
authorized by the Trade and Industry Commission Act with relation to commodity 
standards, unfair trade practices, price and production agreements and fair-trade 
conferences. 


Under the Combines Investigation Act Amendment Act, 1935, administration 
of the Combines Investigation Act was transferred from the jurisdiction of the Min- 
ister of Labour to the Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. This Act 
came into force on Oct. 1, 1935. It also added to the Combines Investigation 
Act certain provisions dealing with mergers, trusts and monopolies. ‘These provi- 
sions were designed to widen or clarify the scope of the Act in the direction of inquiries 
into alleged injury to the public arising from trade policies or monopolistic tendencies 
of single firms occupying dominant positions in their respective fields of trade 
or industry. Such mergers, trusts and monopolies, if found on investigation to 
have operated to the detriment of the public, are subject to the penalties of the 
Act as unlawful combines. 
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Additional provisions relating to restraint of trade were enacted in Chapter 56 
of the 1935 Statutes as Section 498A of the Criminal Code. This section, providing 
against engaging in certain policies of selling goods at low prices for purposes of 
destroying competition or of eliminating competitors, and against specified types 
of price discrimination, came into force on Sept. 1, 1935. 


Combine Cases in 1934-35.—Court cases arising from an investigation in 
1933 into an alleged combine of importers of British anthracite coal were completed 
in 1935 after being carried to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council by a 
group of five coal companies convicted in December, 1933, of operating a combine 
in violation of the Combines Investigation Act. Ten firms, all located in the 
province of Quebec, were convicted under the Combines Investigation Act and on 
charges of conspiring in violation of Section 498 of the Criminal Code to unduly 
limit facilities for transporting, supplying, storing and dealing in coal and coke 
and of similar action to unduly prevent or lessen competition in the purchase and 
sale of these fuels. One company was acquitted on all charges. The accused firms 
were tried in two groups. The appeal of the first group from their convictions 
was dismissed in October, 1934, by the Quebec Court of Appeals. Application by 
this group for leave to appeal to the Privy Council was heard in the spring of 1935 
and was refused by judgment of the Privy Council delivered in June, 1935. The 
second group were tried in the Court of King’s Bench at the city of Quebec after 
the judgment of the Quebec Court of Appeals and were found guilty of similar 
offences. An appeal from the latter convictions was dismissed by the Quebec 
Court of Appeals in June, 1935. Fines imposed on the ten convicted members of 
the combine totalled $43,500. 


Throughout the period under review inquiries into a number of cases which 
normally would have been investigated under the Combines Investigation Act 
were made by the Parliamentary Committee on Price Spreads and Mass Buying, 
appointed in February, 1934, and by the Royal Commission on Price Spreads which 
succeeded it after the prorogation of Parliament in June, 1934. Investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act included an inquiry into an alleged combine 
of gasolene refiners and distributors and an inquiry into an alleged combine of 
manufacturers of rubber footwear. Subsequently an investigation into certain 
aspects of the latter case was made by the Price Spreads Commission. 


As in previous years, various less extensive investigations were made in connec- 
tion with complaints referring to alleged practices in particular manufacturing and 
distributive industries, including questions of price agreements among manufac- 
turers or dealers, exclusive dealing arrangements, the withholding of supplies for 
various reasons, resale price maintenance, price discrimination and other trade 
practices alleged to be unfair to particular individuals or groups or injurious to the 
public. 

Section 14.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Six of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances to 
mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province 
of Manitoba was the first to make such provision in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario and Nova Scotia. The 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1930, of New Brunswick has not been proclaimed in effect. 

All the Mothers’ Allowances Acts stipulate that the mother must be a resident 
of the province at the time of making application and a widow or, in all provinces 
but New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a wife, whose husband is physically or men- 
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tally incapacitated. The section in the Alberta Act bringing the wife of a physically 
disabled man within its scope, has, however, not been proclaimed. 

In British Columbia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, deserted wives are paid an 
allowance, and in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the wives of inmates of penal 
institutions are eligible. Under all the statutes except those of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, the mother must be a British subject or the widow or wife of a British 
subject. Allowances may be paid to a foster-mother under certain conditions in 
all the provinces but Alberta, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, allowances are payable in respect of 
two or more dependent children, but an allowance is payable for one child under 
16 if there is an invalid child over 16 years of age. In the other provinces, allow- 
ances are payable in respect of one or more dependent children, but in Manitoba, 
under the regulations, no allowance is payable in respect of an only child, or an 
only child under 15 years of age unless the mother is temporarily or permanently 
unable to care for the child. A dependent child is a child under 16 years of age in 
British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
In Alberta, a boy under 15 or a girl under 16 is deemed to be dependent. In Mani- 
toba, only children under 15 are regarded as dependent unless they are invalids. 

In Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario, the cost of the allowances 
is divided between the province and the municipalities concerned. In Ontario, 
however, the Provincial Treasury bears the whole cost of allowances payable to 
persons resident in the provisional judicial districts (northern Ontario) of the pro- 
vince and not in cities. In Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the 
whole cost is carried by the province. 


Rates of Allowances.—In British Columbia, the Act provides for a maximum 
monthly allowance of $42.50 for a mother with one dependent child, and an additional 
$7.50 for each other child under 16 years of age. In New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, a maximum allowance of $60 per month is fixed by statute. In the other 
provinces, the provincial authority administering the Act has power to fix the rate 
of the allowance. In Ontario, the maximum for a mother and two children is $40 
in a city, $35 in a town and $30 in a rural district, with an additional $5 for every 
child above two in each case up to a maximum allowance for a family of $80 per 
month. In Saskatchewan, minimum and maximum monthly payments of $8 and 
$30 were established by Order in Council in 1931. : 

In Manitoba, the maximum allowance for a mother and two children is $50 
with a maximum of $89 for a family of seven or more children. In Alberta, a mother 
of a single child is granted not more than $20 a month and a mother of one child 
under the stipulated age is given a maximum allowance of $25. On this basis, ad- 
justments are made for other cases. 


Table 29 below shows the expenditure on mothers’ allowances in the pro- 
vincial fiscal years ended 1934. 


29.—Mothers’ Allowances in Canada, fiscal year 1933-34. 


Number Assisted. 
Province. > ae 
Families. | Children. ; 

Gla a Sel ee ee — | | "ee 

No. No. $ 
Alborta,(yoat onded Marl) i= 057 shes Ae ee ae 1,724 4,060 439,139 
British Columbia (year ended Mar. 31)............................ 1,436 3,147 621,502 
Manitoba:(year ended April 30),,..0..005.. cua se ee 1,092 3,010 437,279 
Nove Scotia (year’onded Sept. 30)).4..2° eee, ee 1,168 3,549 356,074 
Ontario (year ended Oct 231) 29g. GR as rere cal arees. 8,144 20,589 3,030,375 


Saskatchewan (year ended April 30).................00-.. 0000 cee, 2,608 6, 794 407,993 
i a aca ES PE Se Os ee ea ae ae 
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PART Ii.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Section 1.—Wage Rates.* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates; the series covers six groups of occupations back 
to 1901, and common factory labour, miscellaneous factory trades and lumbering 
back to 1911. The index numbers are based upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 
Average index numbers, weighted according to the average numbers of em- 
ployees in each group, as shown in the Censuses of 1921 and 1931, are also given. 
Weighting has not been applied within groups. In groups by occupations or indus- 
tries such as these, weighting makes comparatively little difference as rates of 
wages for the various classes of labour tend to rise and fall to the same extent even 
in different localities. In the three groups, common factory labour, miscellaneous 
factory trades, and logging and sawmilling, the index numbers being calculated 
trom samples, the averages are automatically weighted by the number of samples 
which vary according to the number of workers in the various occupations and 
industries. In 1935 there was an appreciable upward movement in all group indexes. 

Rates of wages and hours of labour in 1935 in various trades in the largest 
cities of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 2. The attention 
of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the 
valuable detailed study, ““Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1934 and 
1935”, published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour | 
Gazette, January, 1936. 


*See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages Statistics of the Census of 1921” 
and pp. 797-799 of the 1933 Year Book for ‘‘Earnings in the Census Year 1931”’. 


1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 1913-35. 
Norr.—Rates of wagesin1913=100. Index numbers for 1901-12 were given at p. 674 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Com- | Miscel-| Logging Weicht- 


Build- Print- | Electric | Steam 
Year | Fite | Beta! | Ping” | Hai | ait | on) Jon |lencous] and | octaves 
Trades. ‘\Trades.| ways. | ways. i Labour fT rades:(aallling? age.! 

TOR Ge. See: 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 160-0 100-0 
LOMA ee Moe: 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4 101-0 | 101-4} 101-9] 101-0} 103-2 94-7 101-1 
LOUD ck. eaaticcian's 101-5 | 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 | 102-3} 101-0 | 106-2 89-1 101-6 
POUG s damctnns| dott 102-4 | 106-9] 105-8 102-2 | 105-9] 111-7] 110-4 | 115-1] 109-5 105-4 
MOTT eee. rekon. 109-9 | 128-0] 111-3 114-6 | 124-6] 130-8 | 129-2] 128-0) 130-2 122-4 
10 1S okie rere 125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7 142-9} 158-0] 157-8 | 152-3 | 146-8} 150-5 145-9 
FQN So oars gris 2 148-2 | 180-1} 145-9 163-2 | 183-9} 170-5] 180-2] 180-2 | 169-8 169-5 
1920 tees feck 180-9 | 209-4 | 184-0 194-2 | 221-0] 197-7] 215-3 | 216-8 | 202-7 202-2 
ps Be sare 170-5 | 186-8 | 193-3 192-1 | 195-9] 208-3] 190-6} 202-0) 152-6 186-8 
OR De Races steve: 162-5 | 1738-7) 192-3 184-4 | 184-4] 197-8 | 183-0] 189-1] 158-7 176-6 
AO 2G rid statace iste oat 166-4 | 174-0] 188-9 186-2 | 186-4 | 197-8] 181-7} 196-1] 170-4 178-3 
LOY Nie PP oie ot 169-7 | 175-5} 191-9 186-4 | 186-4 | 192-4] 183-2} 197-6] 183-1 179-5 
LO Dee ee,,.weey 2: 170-4 | 175-4} 192-8 187-8 | 186-4} 167-6] 186-3} 195-5 | 178-7 178-4 
AO ZG bees ee Scans ibe ASI Pe iy d7 Zl hes Keio 188-4 | 186-4 | 167-4] 187-3 | 196-7} 180-8 179-4 
Cat tan ie eee 179-3 | 178-1] 195-0 189-9 | 198-4] 167-9 | 187-7 | 199-4] 182-8 185-6 
TOD Ge ei inmate 185-6 | 180-1} 198-3 194-1 | 198-4 | 168-9] 187-1] 200-9] 184-3 188-3 
1929.. 197-5 | 184-6} 202-3 198-6 | 204-3 | 168-9] 187-8} 202-1] 185-6 195-0 
y TE a eae 203-2 | 186-6} 203-3 199-4 | 204-3] 169-4] 188-2] 202-3] 183-9 197-3 
KORY Oe eae 195-7 | 182-9] 205-1 198-6 | 199-2] 169-4 | 183-4} 197-3] 163-0 188-7 
TOS 2 Pee te sass te 178-2 | 174-7} 194-2 191-1 | 183-9] 164-0] 173-6] 184-3] 141-3 179-4 
ata te cites sia 158-0 | 169-2 | 184-3 182-7 | 179-7] 161-9] 168-1| 175-7 | 121-7 170-2 
uRUAY aed ONE ABA eae 154-8 | 168-0 | 183-5 182-4 | 173-7] 162-9] 170-8 | 180-5 | 145-1 167-1 
USDA Toles. ac 159-8 | 169-7) 184-5 183-7] 183-91 165-8) 174-9] 184-71) 152-3 172-4 


1Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 
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2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades and for Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1935.1 


Vancouver. 
Occupation. Wages |Hours 
per per per 
Week.} Hour. |Week. 
$ 
1. Building 
Trades— 
Bricklayers 
and masons. . -974 : : . 1-10 40 
Carpenters..... °55-- -60-- . . -60-- 80} 40-44 
Electrical 
workers...... : : . : 75-1-00| 40-44 
Painters........ -50-- -60-- : : *624--80} 40-44 
Plasterers...... . . 1-00 40 
elumberd=. sosn 1-00] 40-44 
Sheet-metal 
workers...... -90) 40-44 
Stonecutters.... 1-00 40 
Labourers...... 45--50] 40-44 
2. Metal 
Trades— 
Blacksmiths... -60--83) 40-44 
Boilermakers. . -75—- 83] 40-44 
Machinists..... -60-- 78] 40-44 
. poder for. Se -64--75 44 
- Printing s 
Trades— Waste 
Compositors, Week 
machine and ; 
hand, news.. 43-20 45 
Compositors, 
machine and 
hand, job.... 40-50) 44-48 
Pressmen, news 43-20 48 
Pressmen, job.. 40-50] 44-48 
Bookbinders.. .|27- . 33> 33- 44—48)/38 -00- 44-48 
: ; 40. : 45-00 
Bindery girls... -00- 44-48 
20-25 
4, Electric Rail- Wages 
ways— per 
Conductors and Hour. 
motormen?.., . 63 48 
Linemen....... 653—--923| 40-48 
Shop and barn 
MCN hac hence 52--753 44 
Electricians... . 70-- 758 44 
Trackmen and 
labourers..... 50--548 44 
5. Unskilled Fac- 
tory Labour. 25--613] 40-48 


1For statistics of the wages and hours of employees of steam railways and wages of employees in and 
about coal mines in Canada, see pp. 751-752 of the 1930 Year Book, where the rates, etc., for the past seven 
or eight years to 1929, are given. Wages in coal mines of Nova Scotia were reduced 10 p.c. in 1932, and 
in Drumheller, Alta., in 1933; in 1935 in both districts 5 p.c. was restored. Onsteam railways deductions of 
10 p.c. were in effect during 1932, 1933 and 1935; 15 p.c.in 1934; running trades 20 p.c. for six months in 1933. 
In editions of the Year Book prior to 1933 a table showing the wages and hours of common labour in factories 
for certain cities was given in this section. The information for 1935 can be found at p. 44 of ‘‘Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada’’, published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1936. For the 
five cities of Table 2 it is included under sub-heading 5 of the stub. ? Maximum rates based on length 
of service; Halifax rate for one-man cars; 5 cents extra for one-man car operators in Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg; Vancouver 6 cents extra. § Deduction of 5 p.c. 1932-34; 23 p.c. in 1935. 


Section 2.—Wages and Hours of Labour under Provincial 
Minimum Wage Legislation. 


Seven of the provinces of Canada have in effect legislation providing for mini- 


- Mum wages for female employees in certain industries and occupations through 


boards or commissions which establish and enforce the minimum rates, and there 
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is also legislation for the restriction of hours of labour. In Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia the minimum rates for female employees are 
applicable to males in certain réspects. Minimum wage legislation for female 
employees became effective in the various provinces as follows: British Columbia 
and Manitoba in 1918; Saskatchewan in 1919; Alberta and Ontario in 1920; Quebec 
in 1926, the statute having been passed in 1919; Nova Scotia in 1930, the statute 
having been passed in 1920. In New Brunswick a statute was passed in 1930 to 
come into force on proclamation but it has not yet been proclaimed. 


Hours of labour are regulated in some of the provinces by the Minimum Wage 
Boards and in others under the factory acts, etc. 


Minimum wage rates for males separately had been established prior to 1934 
to a slight extent only in British Columbia since 1925, and in Manitoba since 1931. 
During 1934, however, provision was made for this and rates were established for 
comparatively large numbers of male workers in British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Quebec and New Brunswick, and in 1935 in Ontario. (See section on Labour 
Legislation.) A supplement to the Labour Gaze!te for January, 1936, on Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada 1929, 1934, and 1935 contains an appendix giving 
information as to minimum wages for males as well as for females in some detail. 


Information as to minimum wage rates on Dominion Government contracts 
for the manufacture and supply of equipment, stores, etc., appears in the paragraphs 
on Fair Wages in the section on the Dominion Department of Labour at pp. 747-748. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The accompanying table gives information as to minimum rates of wages and 
as to hours under the orders of the various boards and commissions in effect at the 
end of 1935. 


The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical summary 
of the minimum wages and restricted hours of labour in the provinces and industries 
affected, and while some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, 
it has been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate 
any more than the general conditions under these provisions. 


For complete information it is necessary to refer to the orders as issued by the 
various provincial boards. These have been given in summary form in the Labour 
Gazelte from time to time as issued, and in more detailed form in the Wages and 
Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1936. In some provinces 
these orders include regulations as to employment conditions, sanitary conditions, 
etc. The boards have power to issue licences for lower rates of pay for handicapped 
workers and to meet special conditions in the nature of emergencies. 


In this table the figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices are 
shown in a range covering both classes. There is considerable variation in the 
rates for such classes in the various industries and the time allowed for such periods 
varies considerably, from a few weeks to two years and upwards. Probationary 
periods without pay are allowed in some cases—beauty parlours, millinery, dress- 
making in shops, etc. The number of learners and apprentices is usually restricted 
to 25 p.c. of the employees. 

The hours of labour shown in Table 3 are those for which the minimum rates 
are payable, or the maximum hours of work (except under special conditions, pro- 
vision for overtime pay, etc.) established by the minimum wage boards or provided 
for under other legislation, such as factory acts. 
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3.—Minimum Wage Rates for Female Employees in Canada Under 


Nore.—For further details regarding minimum wage rates for females, see pp. 94-104 of Wages and 


Nova Scotia.! Quebec.? Ontario.’ 
ere er ee tbe seats 
Week. eek. eek. 
Industry. Hours Hours Hours 
per per per 
Adults,} Minors,} Week. |] Adults,} Minors,| Week. || Adults,| Minors, Week. 
Experi-| Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- 
enced |ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 | Manufacturing......... 10.00- |6.00- 44-50)/ 9.00- |6.00- 44-5510.00- |6.00- 48-54 
11.00} 10.00 12.509} 11.00° 12.50} 11.001? 
2 | Fruit and vegetable 
Cannine ceo ees - - - - - - 0.18- 0.15- - 
0.2510 0-2010 
3 | Laundering, dry clean- 
ING OCC Se tame ice 10.00- {6.00- 44-50)/0.18- 10. 13- - 111.00- |7.00- 48-54 
11.00} 10.00 0.2219) 0.201 12.50 11.00 
4 | Retail Stores......... 10.00- | 6.00- 44-50/110.00- |6.00- 48-54)/8.00-  |6.00- 48-54 
11.00} 10.00 12.501 11.00 12.50} 11.00 
5 | Hotels, restaurants, 
GUOR Feeble ae ete me 10.00- |8.00- 44-50 - — |10.20- - ~ 
11.00} 10.00 0.2610 
6 | Hairdressing, ete...... - - - |10.00- |6.00- - 112.00-— |6.00- 48 
12750] «11.00 12.508 10.00 
7 | Theatres and amuse- 
ment places......... - - - ~ - — |/11.00- - 48-54 
12.5014 
S|. Offices. ex netnorooe < - - - - - - |8.00- |6.00- 48-5415 
12.50%) 11.00 
§ | Telephone operators.. .|9.00- 6-00- 44-50 - ~ -7.00-  |5.00- 48 


11.00; 10.00 | 12.50} 11.00 


! According to locality and population. 
2 According to locality, population and industry; the higher rates in Montreal and district. 
3 All rates according to locality and population. 


4 Rates generally apply to women workers throughout the province and to boys under 18 in cities. 
‘“Brickyards and Seasonal and Casual Employment in Industries not covered by other regulations’ — 
$12.00 per week of 48 hours or 30 cents per hour for all employees. All employers of workers over 18 years 
of age, except farm and domestic workers, must pay a wage of $12.00 per week of 48 hours, or 25 cents per 
hour, in any city and certain named municipalities adjacent to Winnipeg, and in any summer resort during 
June-September, inclusive; and $10.00 per week or 21 cents per hour elsewhere (unless lower rate permitted 
by regulations or exemptions under the Act). 


5 Cities only, but Board may extend any order to every part of province. 


6 Apply to centres with more than 600 population, and to Banff, Lake Louise, Waterton Lakes Park and 
Jasper, except in case of ‘‘Fruit and Vegetable Canning, etc.’’ where rates given apply throughout the pro- 
vince. 


7 Rates apply throughout the province; provision made for washing, curing, packing, ete., (except can- 
ning) of fish as follows: experienced—$15.50 per week (48 hours) or 32 7/24 cents per hour; minors, learners, 
etc.—$12.75-$14.75 per week. 


8 In some industries, instead of a graduated scale according to experience stipulated percentages of the 
female workers in each establishment must receive the full minimum rate while the remainder may work 
at lower minimum rates provided. 


9 Food Industry, also Paper Industry and Allied Processes: adults, experienced, 19-21 cents; minors, 
learners, etc., 13-15 cents per hour. Textile Trades: adults, experienced, 21-25 cents; minors, learners, etc., 
123-19 cents per hour. 


10 Per hour. 


"Cities and towns of 5,000-10,000 population: adults, experienced—17 cents; minors, learners, ete.—12 
cents per hour. 


22 Custom Millinery Trades not in factories: minors, learners, etc.—$5.00-$10.00 per week. 
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Orders of Provincial Minimum Wage Boards, as at Dec. 31, 1935. 
Hours of Labour, Report No. 19, issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, January, 1936. 


Manitoba.$ Saskatchewan. Alberta.® British Columbia.’ 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Week. Week. Week. Week. 
Hours __| Hours __| Hours Hours 
per per per per 
Adults,| Minors,| Week. || Adults,| Minors,] Week. || Adults,| Minors,| Week. |] Adults,| Minors,| Week. 
Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- 
enced. |ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced, |ers, etc. 
$ § $ $ $ § $ $ os 
11.00- |38.00- 44-50) 13.00 |9.50- 48), 12.50 |6.00- - 48} 14.00 47.00- 48) 1 
12.00} 11.0026 11.50 11,0024 13.00 
- = wae = - - |} 12.50 |9.00- 48) 0.273) 0.251 -|2 
10.00 
12.0027|9 .00- 50]) 13.00 |9.50- 48} 12.50 |9.50- 48} 13.50 |8.00- 48] 3 
11.00” 11.50 11,50 12.00 
12.00 |8.00- 48} 14.0021)6.00- 49-51)/ 12.50 |7.50- 52], 12.75 |7.50- 48) 4 
11.00 12.502) 11.00 12.00 
9 .60- 9.6018 481110 .00- 10.00 49]| 12.5023/9 .00—- 48-56)) 14.002*} 12.0026 48) 5 
12.0038 12.00 11.0028 
12.00 |8.00- 48!) 14.00 |5.00- 48) 14.0024/6 .00- 48 14.2527/10.00- 48| 6 
11.00 12.00 >} 12.0024 13 .0027 
12.0019 - 48 - - - || 14.00% - 48]| 14.2578/10.00- 48] 7 
13.0026 
12.5028 .00- 44 - - - || 14.00 |7.50- 48], 15.00 }11.00- 48) 8 
11.5020 12.00 14.00 
: s . . : ~~ 14.00 |7-50- 4g|| 15-00%] 11.00- 48| 9 
12.00 13 .00 


= 18Jn Toronto, $12.50; in Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor, $12.00; shoeshine parlours in Toronto, 
2.50. 


14 Or 25 cents to 30 cents per hour. 
15 ‘hese rates and hours apply to all elevator operators (under a separate order). 


16 Minors, learners, etc., in ‘Millinery Establishments’’—$5.00-$10.00 per week; in ‘‘Tailoring Estab- 
lishments’’—$6.00-$11.00 per week; in Paint, Broom and Seed Packing Factories—$7.00-$11.00 per week. 


17 Winnipeg and St. Boniface only. 


18 Higher rate applies to Winnipeg and Brandon at any time, to summer resorts and Portage la Prairie 
during June-September, inclusive. Part-time rates: experienced—25 cents; inexperienced—20 cents per hour. 
Rest of province: all employees—20 cents per hour. 


19 Ticket sellers and ushers—30 cents, cleaners—35 cents, per hour, Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. 
James only; no minors to be employed. 


” Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. James only. 

2 Mail-order houses—$13.50; minors, learners, etc.—$6.00-$11.00 per 48-hour week. 
22 Millinery shops—$4.00-$10.00. 

2 Wor 7-day week: experienced—$14.50; apprentices—$10.50-$13.00. 

24 ‘Personal Services”’ order: rates also apply to garages and operation of elevators. 


2 Ushers in theatres, motion picture houses and music halls, cloakroom attendants in cabarets and 
dance halls if working 28-48 hours per week—$14.00; hourly rate—50 cents. 


26 ‘Public Housekeeping”’ order: rates also apply to chambermaids in lodging houses and to elevator 
operators. There is a separate order for janitresses. 


27 ‘Personal Services’’ order: also includes attendants at garages and service stations, drivers of motor 
cars and other vehicles all of whom (except those under 18 years of age) are to receive $14.25 per week. 


28 All ushers in theatres, music halls, lecture halls, ete.—$14.25 for 36-48 hours per week, $10.80 for 18-36 
hours per week; for legal holidays and special matinees—30 cents per hour with minimum of 75 cents. 


29 ‘‘ Telephone and Telegrapb”’ order. 
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Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


In Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, the minimum 
wage legislation provides that, in certain respects, men and boys may not be em- 
ployed at rates lower than the minimum rates set for female employees. In Saskat- 
chewan, the Minimum Wage Board may declare any order to apply to male em- 
ployees in shops and factories. Other provisions for minimum-wage rates for male 
workers have been made (Wages and Hours of Wages Supplement to Labour Gazeite, 
January, 1936, pp. 105-118), a summary of which follows. 


In New Brunswick, the Forest Operations Commission during 1935 established 
for stream-driving a minimum rate of $1.75 per day and board net, or its equivalent 
in case of piece work. For booming and sorting a minimum rate of 20 cents an 
hour was set. For lumbering operations in summer a minimum rate of $32, and in 
winter a rate of $27, per month and board net, or their equivalents in case of piece 
work were fixed, provided, however, that no employer paying higher rates was to 
be allowed to reduce such rates without good cause being shown to the Commission. 


In Quebec, the Forest Operations Commission requires a report on wages, 
hours, supplies, etc., from all timber limit holders with cutting licences, or their 
contractors, and the regulations contain a recommendation for a wage of at least 
$30 per month (or its equivalent in case of piece work). 


Under the Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act (section on 
labour legislation) wages and hours in agreements have been extended and made 
compulsory for all employers and workers affected, as follows: for the whole province 
in various manufacturing industries, viz., boots and shoes, men’s and boys’ clothing 
(not work clothing), children’s clothing, women’s cloaks and suits, gloves, furniture, 
also for granite and stone quarrying; in certain districts throughout the province 
for building trades and hairdressing trades; in Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, 
Montreal, Hull and the surrounding districts for bakeries; in Montreal and district 
for the fur industry, for women’s and children’s millinery, also for longshoremen, etc., 
engaged in connection with inland navigation; in Quebec and Chicoutimi districts 
for printing trades; and in Montreal and Quebec for the ornamental iron and bronze 
industry. 


In Ontario, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, wages and hours schedules 
have been made obligatory by Order in Council for the following industries: most of 
the building trades in Toronto, the principal building trades in Ottawa and Windsor, 
and certain of these trades in Brantford, London, Port Arthur and Fort William; the 


baking industry in the counties of Waterloo, Wellington, Perth and Huron; the 


brewing industry, the women’s cloak and suit industry, and the millinery industry 
throughout the province; also the furniture industry throughout the province except 
Toronto. 


In Manitoba, under the Minimum Wage Act, except for exemptions or re- 
gulations of this Act, and except for employment on a farm or market garden or in 
domestic service, no person over eighteen years of age may be employed for less than 
$12 per week of forty-eight hours or 25 cents per hour in any city and certain named 
municipalities or at any summer resort during the months June to September in- 
clusive; and in the rest of the province for less than $10 per week of forty-eight hours 
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or 21 cents per hour. Boys under eighteen working in factories, garages and filling 
stations and retail stores, in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon, must be paid at least 
$8 per week the first six months, $9 the second six months and $10 thereafter (except 
messenger boys in drug stores for whom the minimum is $8 per week and boys working 
part time at night who must be paid at least 15 cents per hour). The $8, $9 and 
$10 rates apply also to laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments in Winnipeg 
and St. Boniface, also to boys employed in hotels, restaurants in certain localities, 
and in any summer resort except bell boys (any age) who are to be paid at least $8 
per week. 


An order of the Minimum Wage Board effective Mar. 1, 1935, makes special 
provision as to wages in classes of work ordinarily performed by boys, for men and 
boys, also for piece workers, part-time workers, and apprentices. 


The Taxicab Act of Manitoba, 1935, applies to taxicabs in Greater Winnipeg 
and fixes a minimum wage of $15 per week for those employed by the week or $1.40 
per day, if on duty four hours, and for each additional hour, 30 cents. The Muni- 
cipal and Public Utility Board may vary the hours under changed conditions 
provided the minimum wage is not reduced. 


The Fair Wage Act of Manitoba provides for minimum wages and maximum 
hours on ‘Public Works” under contract, and also on ‘‘Private Works’”’ as defined 
. by the Act, under schedules approved by the Minister of Public Works. 


In Saskatchewan, the Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, and an amendment to 
the Public Services Vehicles Act in 1935 provide for the establishment of minimum 
wage rates but no action under these provisions has yet been reported. 


In Alberta, the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, (Labour Gazette, June, 1935, 
p. 534), is similar to that of Ontario but under this Act only one schedule has been 
made obligatory up to the end of 1935, viz., for plumbers and steamfitters in Edmon- 
ton, 95 cents per hour, eight hours per day and forty per week. 


In British Columbia, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934, applying to 
all occupations except farm labourers and domestic servants, orders have been 
issued as to the following: logging, sawmilling, shingle and wood-working industries, 
baking, fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., wood workers in shipbuilding, 
transportation other than rail, water or air, wholesale and retail establishments, 
barbering excluding beauty parlours, elevator operators, janitors and stationary 

steam engineers, and labourers in construction. 


Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage-Earners. 


An index number of the cost of living in working-men’s families has been com- 
puted by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette. ‘This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring 
the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat 
lower standard of living than that which is measured by the Bureau of Statistics 
index number of retail prices, shown on pp. 812-815 of the present volume. The 
former wage-earners index is used extensively in negotiations as to wage rates 
and in the settlement of industrial disputes. An abridgment of this index is pre- 
sented in Table 4. . 
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4.—Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada from 1914 to 1935.1 
(Average prices in 1913=100.) 


Month and Year. Food. Helge Rent. Clothing.| Sundries. Bias, 

Bees 14 os te Sse ter ene ae 108 98 97 103 100 103 
DeGre LOLS Ge re Ss ate eaten etd ose eure 111 96 94 115 110 107 
WECR WONG eee eerie cite cies ws eaiestere oe 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dee loli’. agiis Secs. a~ BtrGtns este 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Decry 1918 sacircie dates tne ee aoe 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec tHe Fe Reet ee Shae ees et 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Deere G20 a hres sche he vee Beers Stee 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Weer lO Aen ciotiadt eters 150 all 150 yee 173 161 
| BY CEE A tens rin r insite GeTenaS or: 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dees] 923 ee Pes ik olbiek com tates tars 146 172 158 164 171 159 
DOCTPIO2 4 Jeetns 5 crete eta e oabibiwcce tote elate. a8 144 162 158 159 169 156 
DECH 1925 FEC ee rt core 157 166 158 159 166 160 
WD6Gse 1926 Fn Perera oe re ete Serene 152 162 156 157 166 157 
DeGM WoT ates te ee oe eer 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Wecss [928 aie: s oee ees oe eas 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Weg 311929 85. Fe ck tosate aeons 161 157 158 156 166 160 
WDCC LOO ae tains te eee ops neers eleva oe 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Weed VOST: Fe ea ee i aie dies waa 107 152 158 127 163 135 
WSC, 1982 pee ck aks « OeeS Soe ead 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Marl 3 3 tte Bae eee re ee eae eereroieretes 91 145 141 142 160 122 
FUNC wlOSSinvicms chess cous ees BPR eee Sear es 93 142 131 107 160 120 
SEptnel Voss sockets Sahetsiers aeuoyone sismccr satel 99 141 131 113 156 122 
WEG PNLOSS 3e vaceret ac tie cio ee see ce ete acces 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Jain PLO 4 ek hin Hie lea eng e 102 142 129 113 157 123 
TRV D Spd Oo At cwe c Restate ac teteas oceans GONE cei co 104 142 129 113 157 124 
NVA A 1 O84 ein alae meats odes eaEcsreree are 109 143 129 113 156 126 
April P1934 poe is Somes popes sat tetera eee mseketae 106 143 129 113 156 125 
Many § LOS4 Ae ae See heels rac ule ee cuas Pairs tt 103 142 128 113 156 123 
June. 1984.0) ee Oe ee shteetenae 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Julliyee L934. eet ete cte eee wee siete oie 101 141 128 113 155 122 
Ae) 6 93-4 oie mrcths secede ctopics 2 tepeiahe aT oew ee ease ee 102 141 128 113 LENS 123 
ejay LUBY Sent el Sirens iio oind garcia. St 102 142 128 117 155 123 
OCHRE OSS ee AAs PERI ioe eee cee 103 142 128 1b 155 124 
INOW LOSE scien as OF folk odie ia are Aneta 103 143 129 117 154 124 
Dec 21934 5. donee cet ecte eoraericnn 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jane LOS Serer eae ere 102 144 129 115 155 123 
PGB F193 5 cok eer are eovakern a eth ano akouats 103 144 129 115 155 124 
IVE re 98 Deca etree rete or 8 area eres cos seailets rola 104 143 129 113 155 124 
Der cB een oiled Serra e Sele toe at 102 143 129 113 155 123 
DRY pe MOS 5 Herrera were cis on sehen eioleers 102 141 131 113 155 123 
Jue WL OS be Fair Sos cre Pee cine ore eer 103 139 131 113 154 123 
UY IGG eee ochOtenictioa bos fo Coa ontR 103 139 131 113 154 123 
gE NSIS 8 RE a ra per are rs cater eran Panes NPROaR ely Olea bO 105 139 131 113 154 124 
ois) \fi, LRU pen ooe boa sme soca rob ado Sone 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Octs BLOBa Arse s fees Noe cheats sateen niet 108 140 132 115 154 126 
INiowe BY935 sexs Bree eres e insees ee 109 141 132 115 154 126 
WW Pe chase i IO 1 eras areetre ae teen Fy ee ae tied hehe ee 111 141 132 115 154 127 


1 The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food 35 
p.c.; Fuel 8 p.c.; Rent 183 p.c.; Clothing 183 p.c.; and Sundries 20p.c. 


Section 4.—Earnings in the Census Year, 1931.* 


The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,476,414 or 96-35 p.c. of all wage-earners and the 
total amount of their earnings was $2,100,552,700. Of this number 1,947,957 were 
males and their earnings amounted to $1,804,942,500 or 85-93 p.c. of the total 
earnings. Females reporting earnings numbered. 528,457 and the total amount of 
their earnings was $295,610,200 or 14-07 p.c. of total earnings. The total weeks 
worked by wage-earners reporting earnings was 104,624,422. The number of weeks 
worked by the males was 80,003,048 or 76-47 p.c. of the total for both sexes, and 
the total for the females was 24,621,374 weeks or 23-53 p.c. of the grand total. 
Table 5 shows total earnings and average earnings by wage-earners in Canada and 
each province, by sex, for 1931 compared with 1921 and 1911, and Table 6 gives a 
similar but somewhat more extended analysis for 1931, by industrial groups. 


* The figures of this Section have been revised since published in the 1933 and the 1934-35 Year Books. 
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5.—Wage-Earners, Ten Years of Age and Over, by Sex, Showing Total and Average 
Earnings and Average Number of Weeks Employed During the Twelve Months 
Prior to the Dates of the Censuses, by Provinces, 1911-31. 


Total Number Reporting Total Average 
Wage-earners. Earnings. Earnings. Earnings. 
Province and 
Census Year. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Fe- 
male. 
$ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island— 
TUN heal? he Se Coes 7,227 5,392 1,927 2,036, 600 401,800} 378} 209 
iki At yeeek eae aes ee 8,125 7,190 2,952 4,724,300 985,200] 657) 334 
POR re kek 9,159 8,580 3,000 5, 828,000 1,093,400) 679) 364 
Nova Scotia— 
AGLIE: eee 82,776 71,469 15,394 34,389,800} 3,568,200) 481) 232 
TOD1e ee 93,314 88, 690 22,957 78,902,700} 9,702,000) 890} 423 
fostesire.- os 95,244 91,229 21,462 69,499,000] 9,255,200] 762) 431 
New Brunswick— 
TTA a hee: 55, 153 49,364 11,368 21,453,400} 2,680,900] 435) 236 
(O9ie ee 63,213 60, 006 15,973 52,375,500} 7,264,400] 873) 455 
JOSTese Fe 66,310 64,137 17,356 48,436,300) 7,586,000) 755) 437 
Quebec— 
TOP a a. eee 309, 922 276,050 66,031 155,549,800} 19,775,600! 563} 299 
CO) ee ee 386, 969 359, 097 105,509|| 369,770,300) 50,620,400) 1,030] 480 
Poros tes ee 535, 203 515,359 155,457], 476,641,500) 74,318,100) 925] 478 
Ontario— 
TOM iss cine toe 499,579 . 441,591 110,775) 256,785,400) 34,266,800) 582) 309 
YO ata on ns wate 586.125 559,918} 162,750! 616,839,700} 99,777,800} 1,102} 613 
ROSTERS Ss 5.s,0 550 6 752,851 728,483] 205,904 731,823,300} 131,019,300] 1,005) 636 
Manitoba— 
BD Eas ae te ea 91,427 70, 239 14,722 49,619,700) 5,863,900) 706} 398 
IU OUE Te csGiscs- ° 99,756 94,476 26,673 109,772,800} 18,489,200) 1,162} 693 
eth eee 132, 883 128,382 36,565 119,261,100} 20,423,200] 929] 559 
Saskatchewan— 
eh hte ee 70,454 45,034 6,317 28,633,600} 2,443,900! 636] 387 
1 LL ba a 82,677 76,492 19, 623 78,791,900] 13,007,800} 1.030} 663 
thE CS noah ne Sele 116, 157 111,099 27,959 84,587,000} 14,664,000) 761) 524 
Alberta— 
1 LOW BR ok ery OE 66,450 46,458 6,514 32,844,000} 2,638,900) 707) 405 
yO Lo Aa aes Se 84,525 79,157 16,881 90,439,300} 11,831,800! 1,143 701 
WDSc ena ss 116,005 112,481 25,462 100,132,900} 15,247,800} 890] 599 
British Columbia— 
1G Ec te eae 145,342 118,786 10,126 85,166,100} 4,502,200! 717) 445 
DS Ries ein iid Sis 141,190 134,101 20,961 140,561,700} 14,174,600 1,048] 676 
RN 25 9h Coe eee 198,448 188,207 35, 292 168,733,400} 22,003,200} 897] 623 
Canada— 
2 kU Rt eee 1,328,330 1,124,383] 243,174) 666,478,400) 76,142,290 593] 313 
iby i Zee Palek eee ae 1,545,894] 426,195] 1,459,127) 394,278] 1,542,178,200) 225,853,290] 1,057) 573 
LOE 9 eee nin heme 2,022,260 1,947,957) 528,457] 1,804,942,500) 295,610,200) 927) 559 
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6.—Wage-Earners Ten Years of Age and Over, by Sex and Industries, with Totaland 
Average Earnings and Number of Weeks Worked, in the Twelve Months Preceding 


June 1, 1931. 


MALES. 


Industrial Group. 


A PTICUUNT Guts mest or 


Forestry, fisheries, trapping 


Mining, quarrying, oil and salt wells... 


ee ees reces 


a 


Manuflacburin® eine alee eee are ee 4 


Vegetable products 


Animal products 


Textilesproducts:; \agescteccs ioe sees 


Wood and paper products; 


publishing, engraving, etc 


Tron and its products...... 
Non-ferrous metal products 


Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Chemical and allied products....... 


Miscellaneous products..... 
Electric light and power..... 


Construction | (including 
plumbing, painting, etc.)... 


carpentry, 


printing, 


a ee 


sere eres 


Transportation and communications 
(not including postal service)........ 


SGEVICO Je eee aerate 
IPTOLesslOn Ales oneeae fae 


Public administration, 
minion and Provincial... 


Public administration, n.e. 


cipal 


N.€.8., 


eee eee eee 


eee e ee ee- 


s., muni- 


Public administration, n.e.s., other. . 


IRecreablonales veutesas cae ee 


Custom and repalte.. ice ce ces ee 


Business service 
Personal service 


Unspecified....... 
All Ind 


Se ee 


Ce 


USELICS coc sec tes 


Total 
Wage- 
earners. 


No. 


196,675 
57,550 
68,610 


496, 865 
56,359 
39,687 
46,952 


131, 801 
137,393 
31,550 
29,849 
12,447 
10, 827 


17,471 


215,505 


260, 429 


204, 763 
161,101 
43,554 
108 


58, 102 


281,118 
63, 756 


52,986 


47,986 
329 
11,575 
32, 826 
3, 622 
68,038 


165,172 


Persons. 


No. 


187,418 
55,864 
67,279 


485, 983 
55, 184 
38, 690 
45,709 


129,055 
134, 849 
30, 851 
29,315 
11,914 
10,416 


17,165 
210,482 


251, 150 


197,949 
156, 050 
41,801 

98 


53, 886 


266, 682 
58, 423 


51,157 


46,980 

253 
11,151 
30, 920 
3,423 
64,375 


154,099 


Totals, Harnings 


Stated. 


Earnings. 


59, 867, 700 
27,126,500 
60,726,300 


504, 140,900 
59,290,200 
35,212,600 
42,963, 200 


129, 003 , 200 
138, 213, 700 
38,392,000 
32,994, 700 
16,394, 900 
11,676,400 


25, 450,300 


149,066, 100 


293 , 988, 100 


227,296,000 
162,483, 400 
64,699, 700 
112,900 


93,207,700 


313,730,300 
82,778,300 


80,943,500 


56,526, 800 

756, 400 
11,962,300 
25,022, 200 
5, 899, 100 
49,841,700 


50,342,600 


2,022,260) 1,947,957| 1,804, 942,500 


Average Yearly 
Earnings and 
Average Num- 
ber of Weeks of 


Employment 
for Census 
Year. 
Weeks. a 
Average Average 
Earn- Weeks. 
ings. 

No. $ No. 
8,162,865 319 43°55 
1,957,564 486] - 35-04 
2,442,223 903| 36-30 

20,299, 567 1,037 41-77 
2,465, 186 1,074 44-67 
1, 633, 283 910| 42-21 
1,913,545 940} 41-86 
5,420,098 1,000} 42-00 
5,253,499] . 1,025 38-96 
1,368, 712 1,244 44-37 
1,253,717 1,126] 42-77 

545, 733 1,376 45-81 
445,794 1,121 42-80 
807 , 248 1,483 47-03 
7,029,315 708} 33-40 

11,056,326 1,171 44-02 
9,137,764 1,148] 46-16 
7,149,670 1,041 45-82 
1, 983, 783 1,548} 47-46 

4,311 1,152 43-99 
2,640,673 1,730} 49-00 

12,259,060 1,176} 45-97 
2,875,395 1,417 49-22 
2,566, 157 1,582 50-16 
2,052,003 1,203 43-68 

12,904 2,990] 51-00 
470,688 1,072 42-21 
1,279,377 go9| 41-38 
159,375 1,723| 46-56 
2,843,161 774| 44:17 
4,210,443 327| 27-32 
80, 003,048 927; 41-07 
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6.—Wage-Earners Ten Years of Age and Over, by Sex and Industries, with Total and 
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Average Earnings and Number of Weeks Worked, in the Twelve Months Preceding 


June 1, 1931—concluded. 


FEMALES. 


Total 
Wage- 
earners. 


Industrial Group. 


No. 
PACTABUNUILO oP te ok ire a Rieke tees topes je tie. «ai 1,917 
Forestry, fisheries, trapping........... 294 
Mining, quarrying, oil and salt wells... 352 
Moaneracturine os.) ce. ces ca ee nee 109,752 
Vegetable products..............6-. 16,482 
Arima produets<. si oo. 8 sss Soe ce eo 11,045 
Pexbrloproauete... ea. core ake 48,911 
Wood and paper products; printing, 

publishing, engraving, etc......... 14,272 
Transancduts PLocductsydcsvane sas, ccc 6,533 
Non-ferrous metal products......... Sieg DAs 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1,856 
Chemical and allied products....... 2,913 
Miscellaneous products.............. 2,614 

Electric light and power.............. 1,467 
Construction (including carpentry,), 
plum pine. painting, CtC)s mane-s sss 1,600 
Transportation and communications 
(not including postal service)........ 23 , 246 
PLOY ACO A tses he sacar, cE screens Sutra cies 3 76,344 
PERE MLS te aver eee rt er cee es 67,619 
WiRGGRSION Ter tie oaioene sot «dail ih 8,703 
Wholesale-retail dealing............. 22 
EPH ANG OMe eae A Aacistedas Gite eGieinl< ahee «ce 24,861 
BGEVICOG oc. )s hitacik be epee Be 304, 295 
PPG TTE SET Cy cts) MARR sap a Oe ee ie, on ye 103 , 442 
Public administration, n.e.s., Do- 

minion and provincial............. 12,474 
Public administration, n.e.s., muni- 

(E518) 21 Ps eh ea ethan a ge ge 2,902 
Public administration, n.e.s., other.. 138 
ecrontionakisn? Sites) aiaclteitee ed 2,287 
CHIstOMUaNG TODA sy. a0 hs siren Micke 10,442 
HM MSINOSS SOE V ICC: ia. ois oo ox dis apn eialauabe vio) 1,459 
Barsonal servicers... oclstie ee stem os 171, 151 

IRIE ERIITCOL. Stet dole ois! otek Gcteta slo drete Sl esha: al 3,709 
All Industries............... 547,837 


6302—515 


Totals, Earnings 


Stated. 
Persons. Earnings. Weeks. 

No. $ No. 
1,782 504 , 000 79,463 
284 127,000 11,428 
340 288, 700 15,329 
107,851 58,489,700 4,679, 859 
16,183 8,028, 700 693, 156 
10,813 4,921,300 460, 238 
48,077 23,034, 500 2,028, 967 
14,015 9,354, 600 641,684 
6,451 4,775,900 293 , 087 
5,048 3,392,800 228,457 
1,831 1,428,600 83, 988 
2,861 1,956, 400 133 , 992 
PANS 1,596,900 116, 290 
1,456 1,350, 700 73, 099 
1,563 1,182,400 72,090 
22,690 18,159, 800 1,110, 208 
74,769| 46,986,900] 3,465,618 
66, 154 39, 927,700 3,055,875 
8,593 7,045,000 408, 673 
22 14,200 1,070 
24,392 21,381,500 1,198,519 
289 , 862 145,570,000] 13,799,647 
98,660 76,431, 800 4,884,226 
12,053 11,378,800 604, 439 
2,837 2,580,500 138, 827 
136 155,200 6, 968 
2,189 1,267,700 96, 821 
10,180 5,050,500 459, 748 
1,417 1,140,700 65,997 
162,390 47,564,800 7,542,621 
3,468 1,569,500 116,114 
528,457 295,610,200) 24,621,374 


Average 
Earn- 


Average Yearly 


Earnings and 


Average Num- 
ber of Weeks of 
Employment 


for Census 
Year. 


yes 


/ 


Average 
Weeks. 


ings. 

$ No. 
283] 44-59 
447| 40-24 
849} 45-09 
542| 43-39 
496} 42-83 
455| 42-56 
479} 42-20 
667} 45-79 
740| 45-43 
672| 45-26 
780; 45-87 
684} 46°83 
621 45-21 
928] 50-21 
756) 46-12 
800) 48-98 
628} 46-35 
604} 46-19 
820| 47-56 
645| 48-64 
877| 49-14 
502} 47-61 
775) 49-51 
944 50-15 
910} 48-93 

1,141 51-24 
579| 44-23 
496 45-16 
805} 46-58 
293) 46-45 
453 33°48 
559| 46-59 


CHAPTER—XxX. PRICES.* 


For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term ‘‘wholesale’’ is 
not used literally, and included in this group primary producers’, factory, and 
jobbers’ quotations are often found, as well as actual wholesale prices. Markets 
in which this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and frequently 
very sensitive. They are responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. 
Wholesale quotations are accordingly preferred, therefore, for sensitive, index 
numbers of prices designed to reflect price reactions to business factors, and for 
more general index numbers to furnish a basis of measuring changes in the purchas- 
ing power of money. Although possessing admitted defects, general wholesale price 
index numbers are widely used for this latter purpose. 


THE COURSE OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN CANADA 


1914-1935 
1926 =!00 


1914 15 


Retail prices represent more diffused markets, and are less sensitive. There is 
ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation and its wholesale 
counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point of view, however, 
because they indicate changes in living costs, and along with measurements of in- 
come, show fluctuations in the economic well-being of the community. 


Section I.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


Until recently the index number of wholesale prices in Canada did not go back 
beyond 1890. However, it has now been extended backward to 1870 on the 1913 
base, the added quarter of a century including a very interesting period to 
students of price statistics. The average index numbers for every year since 


*Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, 
bond yields, services, exchange, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign Capital Investments 
in Canada and Canadian Investments Abroad, Balance of International Payments, and other related 
subjects. For a complete list of the publications of this Branch, the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX, 
Section I, under ‘‘Internal Trade’’. 
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Confederation are given in Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices of 
1867, following the close of the American Civil War and the Austro-Prussian War 
of 1866, and the tendency to declining prices in subsequent years. Prices went up 
again after the Franco-German War of 1871 and reached a high point in 1872 and 
1873, but the crisis of the latter year resulted in a decline. A downward trend 
persisted fairly steadily throughout the 25 years from 1872 to 1897, when the gold 
supply of the world did not increase as rapidly as the supply of commodities. 
This gold shortage was accentuated by the demonetization of silver, which ceased 
to be legal tender with gold and was reduced to the level of token money by the 
leading nations. Relief came through the discoveries of gold in the Rand mines and 
the application of the cyanide process to low-grade ores. The result was a rapidly 
increasing world production of gold from about 1890 down to the outbreak of the 
Great War, with consequent rising general prices as the volume of the new gold 
became an appreciable part of the total stock. Thus prices increased from the 
low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 1913 and 102-3 in 1914. Afterwards, the Great 
War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it occasioned and the inflation 
of the currency which it produced, drove prices rapidly upward to a maximum of 
243-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid drop to 152-0 in 1922. This was succeeded by 
a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925. The tendency from 1925 to 1929 was down- 
ward, although the period was one of increasing prosperity—a condition normally 
associated with rising prices. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1935. 


(1913 =100.) 


Index Index Index 
Year. No. No. Year. No. 

Ete Rs oe ete 92-7 86-92 ODT hae 88 HSS 
fh coe a 90-7 87-0: C1922 = eas ee (ZED 
haa e es ie ieee 91-9 87-89 19288 ese. soe LESS 
Se Wer re 93-5 QO Gille1 924 eseccreeroonn|dooe 
ee er eae 92-6 96-2 }} 1925.............|160-3 
At 3 Mee eae 93-0 90-9 |] 1926.............|156-2 
Rie Ss AEB Is 91-4 OP at 1907... cee pio 0 
5 SB bs 86-2 94-3 }] 1928.............|150-6 
may oe Ree | OS 85-2 95-0 |} 1929.............1149°3 
eM ities whee 80-6 99-5 |} 1930.........3...]185-3 
Sao te See Pet 79-6 100-0 ST st Se 1 LIZEG 
eS. Se es 76-0 1023) T5198 2 oc ee ce O42 
PEI ae Rbonbs one 75-6 109-9 } 1983.............]104-8 
a EE een eae 77-8 131-6.) 1984.0 ie005.2..05 (218-8 
Peek. sate: 81-4 78-5 ].19385............. 112-6! 
Ae Se evar ere fap 85-8 199-0 
Bek Sets tee 84-5 209-2 
eS Spee re 86-2 243-5 


~ IS§ubject to revision. 


Commencing in the autumn of 1929, a severe economic depression set in, which 
was accompanied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices. Its extent may be gauged 
from the drop of the wholesale price index from 153-7 in August, 1929, to 99-2 in 
February, 1933. A subsequent irregular rise carried this index upward to 111-6 in 
March, 1934, and since that time a condition of unusual stability has existed, 
and a firm underlying tendency has continued. The index for December, 1935 
was 113-4. 
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Subsection 2.—The Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 


The official Canadian index numbers of wholesale prices, along with the other 
price indexes computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, were revised in 1928, 
when the list of commodities was increased from 236 to 502. The weighting system 
was extended to obtain a fairer distribution of importance among sub-groups, and 
the base was shifted to the year 1926. By that time most of the leading countries 
of the world had completed post-war currency reorganization, and a reasonable 
degree of price stability seemed to have been established. Commodities and weights 
were again revised at the beginning of 1934, bringing the total number of price 
series in thg index up to 567. 


The outstanding development in the field of prices since the base revision to 
1926 has been the marked dispersion among various price groups between August, 
1929, and the beginning of 1933. From 1926 to the latter part of 1929 a moderate 
decline occurred, but its effect upon the price structure was not great. Subsequent 
dislocation, however, was extremely serious, as may be observed from the following 
percentage declines of group prices between August, 1929, and February, 1933: 
Canadian farm products, 60-7 p.c.; raw and partly manufactured materials, 50-5 
p.c.; fully and chiefly manufactured goods, 29-3 p.c.; and the average of all com- 
modities at wholesale, 35-5 p.c. From March, 1933, to December, 1934, the move- 
ment of commodity prices has been broadly upward, and the advance for primary 
products considerably more rapid than that for manufactured products. The 
following index numbers show the relationship between the average of all com- 
modities and specified commodity groups for December, 1935: all commodities, 
100-0; Canadian farm products, 90-1; raw and partly manufactured materials, 92-7; 
and fully and chiefly manufactured materials, 100-4. This represents material 
improvement over conditions existing at the nadir of the depression, although it 
would appear that equilibrium has not been fully restored. 


2.—Weighted General Wholesale Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1926-35. 


(1926= 100.) 

Month. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935.1 
JANUS ccs see 103-0 97-8 96-9 | ‘ 94-0 95-3 75-9 69-5 63-8 70-7 71-4 
HMebrnuary<scases-c 102-1 97-6 96-8 95-0 93-9 75°5 68-9 63-5 72-1 71-8 
Marcha ican cree 101-3 97-3 97-7 95-6 91-8 74-5 69-0 64-3 72:1 71-9 
Aprils Lemaccen tis 8 101-2 97-3 98-3 94-5 91-2 73-9 68-2 65-3 71:3 72°5 
Mayi-t sateen ce eee 100-2 98-3 97-9 93-4 89-7 72-5 67-4 66-7 71-1 72-2 
JNUMG Jo 5 cislaverete oyoxenns 100-1 98-7 96-9 93-4 87-7 71-8 66:4 67-5 72-0 71-4 
Uuly is 2 ae, 100-1 98-5 96-0 97-2 85:3 71-3 66-5 70-5 72-0 71-4 
IANSUSt ade 99-1 98-3 95-3 98-4 83-7 70-5 66-7 69-5 72-2 71-7 
September....... 98-5 97-1 95-4 97-8 82-1 69-7 65-9 68-9 71-9 72°4 
OGtODer. cssec uns 98-1 97-2 95-2 96-8 81-0 69-9 65-0 67-9 71:3 73-1 
November....... 97-7 96-9 94-9 95-7 79-5 70:7 64-7 68-9 “1-1 72-7 
December... 5... .. 97-9 97-2 94-6 96-0 17-7 70:4 64-0 69-0 71-1 72-7 


Dee ee ee ee EN ae 


Yearly Averages.| 100-0 97-7 96-4 95-6 86-6 21 66-7 67-1 71-6 w-1 


en ee ee SSeS SS eee 


1 Subject to revision. 


THE INDEX NUMBER ON THE 1926 BASE 


i 
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3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 
1926 Base), by Groups (Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-35, with 
Monthly Figures for 1933-35. 


Nore.—Monthly figures for 1932 and 1933 will be found at p. 863 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and those 
for certain earlier years in the corresponding table of previous editions. 


Year and 
Month. 


AUIGUStS.. his Sees 
October: «i: .cs-- 
November...... 
December...... 


1935.1 


Octobers has: » 


on- Non- 


Animals} Fibres, Wood, Tron - Chemi- 
and Textiles Wood and ASE re Aion cals aa 
Their and Products Its . 4 = pe 5 and ae 
Pro- Textile and Pro- Th ae Th pas Allied ee 
ducts. | Products.| Paper. | ducts. Produsta.| Products: Products. 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 
50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
76 85 49 44 18 83 tl 567 
eerie oe yeh ary IRC uaa ch AN es AR A RS 2 RIA IIS fe 5 
Index Numbers. ; 
ey ape a re ee ee ee 
70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
72-6 56-9 60-3 67:3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
74-0 58:3 56-5 73°9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
85-0 77:6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
110-4 114-6 79-8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
148 | 157-1 89-1 156-7 141-9 82:3 118-7 127-4 
140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-0 117-5 133-9 
145-1 176-6 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141°5 155-9 
109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107.0 105-4 97-3 
95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
100-3 112-5 101-6 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-0 
101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95:3 96-4 
109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86°6 
73-9 73°4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 72:1 
59-7 69-7 69-1 86:3 59-0 85-5 83:9 66-7 
59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64-3 84-4 81:3 67-1 
67-2 72-9 65-42 87-0 64-3 86:0 81-2 71:6 
70-4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 72-1 
65-92 72-7 65-1 86-6 67-0 86-0 80-6 70:7 
70-6 74-42 65-2 87-1 66-8 86-2 80-5 72-1 
70-4 74-5 65-3 87-2 66-0 86-2 81-0 (6-401 
67-8 74-4 65-5 87-2 65-7 85-7 81-6 71:3 
65-9 74:2 65-7 87-4 64-5 85-5 81-9 71-1 
67-1 73°8 66-2 87-5 64-1 85-6 81-9 72-0 
66-02 72:9 65-8 87-1 63-2 86-1 81-8 72-0 
65-9 72-0 65-4 87-1 63-0 86-1 81-5 72:2 
67-4 71-8 65:3 86-6 62-1 86-1 81-7 71:9 
67°8 71-4 65-2 86-7 62-2 86-1 80-5 71:3 
66-7 71-3 64-9 86-7 63-1 86-0 80:3 71-1 
66-2 71-5 64-5 86-8 63-7 86:1 80-4 TAK 
67-3 71-1 64-6 86-9 64-0 86-4 80-5 71-4 
69-3 71-0 64-8 87-2 63-9 86-3 80-4 71-8 
69-7 70-4 64-4 87-6 65-2 85-8 80-5 71-9 
69-1 70-3 63-9 87-4 67-9 85-8 80-0 72-5 
69-2 70-5 63-9 87-4 70-7 85-3 79-8 72:2 
68-7 70-4 63-9 87-2 69-6 85-1 79-8 71-4 
68-6 70-8 64-3 87-1 68-9 84-6 79-8 71:4 
69-9 70-6 64-2 87-1 69-9 85-0 79-5 71-7 
72-1 68-8 65-1 87-2 77-1 85-2 76:9 72-4 
73-6 69-2 65-0 87-2 73-7 85-0 77-4 73:1 
73-0 69-6 65-3 87-2 73-4 85-0 77-4 72-7 
73-0 69-6 65- 87-2 71-5 85-4 77:5 72-7 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), Classified : 
According to Purpose, Yearly Averages, 1914-35, and Individual Months, 1933-35. 


Nore.—Monthly figures for 1932 and 1933 will be found at p. 865 of the 1934-35 Year Book and those 
for certain earlier years in the corresponding table of earlier editions. 


Consumer Goods. Producer Goods. 
Foods, Pe Producers’ Materials. Fein 
Year and Month. Beverages ducers’ mod- 
All. verages! Other. || All. Building | Manu- |} 7. 
and Equip- All. | and Con- | fact- ities. 
Tobacco. ment. struction.| urers’. 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 
1913 25. eee 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 236 
192G—3Sorecee ee 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 502 


1034 —30 Sasso ste etso 236 126 110 402 24 378 | 111 267 567 


Index Numbers. 


LOA rapa teers cok cue 62-7 65-2 59-7 69-7 52-0 72-1 62-9 74-3 65-5 
TOLD cicero 65-6 68-6 61-8 77-0 53-1 80-2 60-5 84-8 70-4 
TORO ee see 74-7 81-7 65-8 88-1 55:7 92-5 69-6 97-9 84-3 
LOU hen ee eee 95-4 109- 77-6 | 119-6 69-6 | 126-3 87-6 | 135: 114-3 
IQS a cee ee 107-0 119-4 91-4 131-5 80-4 138-3 100-9 147-2 127-4 
19192 eee pa ee 118-7 128-2 106-7 139-0 90-7 145-5 117-3 152-2 133-9 
[SOR aa er cer 140-0 151-0 126-3 163-1 108-6 170-4 144-0 176-6 155-9 
LOA eae pees 108-0 105-4 111-4 112-8 113-8 112-6 122-8 110-2 110-0 
TODOS case cee 95-1 90-2 | 101- 99-1 104-1 98-2 108-7 95-8 97-3 
TODS Peters cee crccnct 93-7 91-2 97-0 97-8 102-5 97-1 111-9 93-7 98-0 
1924 cavraeteo eel aed 93-2 90-4 96-8 99-5 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 99-4 
1920) este ee 97-2 97-7 96-5 |} 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 102-6 
19265 ee eee, te 100-0 100-0 | 100-0} 109-9 100-6 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
DA Rese By Pats aes A 95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-2 96-1 98-6 97-7 
DP eg Ue, Bi ety eninge 95-6 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 96-4 
1920 ee Rees 94-7 100-0 91-1 96-1 94-6 96-3 99-0 95-9 95-6 
1930 ore eee 89-3 93-1 86-8 82-5 92-9 81-7 90-8 79-7 86-6 
TSS TEA ees oe 76-2 70-4 80-0 67-1 90-0 64-6 81-9 61-7 72-1 
ey aeons opis esi vesia ih, 71-3 61-5 77-8 62-4 88-7 59-5 77-2 56-5 66-7 
19SS Caetano te 71-1 63-8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78-3 57-5 67:1 
1Q84 eee eee 74-1 69-7 77-0 67-8 88-9 65-5 82-5 62-6 71:6 
TOSSES sade cca 73-6 70-4 15-7 69-5 89-8 67-2 81-2 64-8 72-1 
1934. 

JANIAr yee ee See ee 74-32 69-62) 77-5 66-0 87-9 63-6 81-9 60-5 70-7 
Ne@brUALY: ane 75-9 73:02] 77-8 67-0 87-9 64-7 82-3 61-7 72-1 
Marc hieeptan ances 75-92 72-82] 78-0 67-1 87-9 64-8 82-2 61-8 72-1 
ADEE. SS eee 74-62 70-52 77-4 66-6 87-9 64-2 82-9 61-0 71:3 

Seen Soneene waned 73°82 68-82 77-1 67-2 89-1 64-8 83-1 61-7 71-1 
DUNG seen Beet sea 74-12 69-72] 77-1 68-8 89-2 66-5 83-9 63-6 72-0 
SUL Yen eae tee mate 73°82 69-42 76:7 69-1 89-7 66°8 83-2 64-0 72-0 
AURUSESS soe ae 73-52 69-02} 76-57 69-8 89-6 67-6 82-8 65-0 72-2 
September.......... 73-92 69-62 76:7 68-9 89-5 66-6 82-7 63-9 71-9 
Octoberie ee 73-62 69-32 76-4 67-7 89-5 65-3 82-4 62-4 71-3 
November.......... 73°12 68-42) 76-2 67-9 89-42) 65-5 81-8 62-7 71-1 
December.......... 72-92 67-9 76-3 68-3 89-6 65-9 81-4 63-3 71-1 

1935.2 

JANUArY.4 cnc 73°4 68-6 76:6 68-4 89-7 66-0 81-6 63-3 71-4 
Rebruaryonc wena 73°9 70-0 76-5 68-6 89-7 66-2 81-6 63-6 71-8 
Nath othe. pene aan 73°6 70-1 75-9 69-1 89-7 66-8 81-1 64-4 71-9 
APTI = heme eter 73-4 70-2 75-6 70-6 89-9 68-5 80-9 66-4 72-5 
WAN A ote eee, ee 73-0 69-5 75-4 70°6 89-9 68-4 81-0 66-3 72-2 
JIMG rs dace eee 72-7 68-6 75-5 69-3 89-9 67-0 81-0 64-6 71-4 
Julivcitieen setae ate 72-7 69-2 75-1 68-6 89-7 66-2 81-2 63-7 71-4 
ANICOST Peete 73-2 69-7 75-5 69-0 89-8 66-7 81-0 64-3 71-7 
September.......... 73-4 71-0 75-0 70-1 89-8 67-9 81-2 65-6 72-4 
Octobertee: ae .cok 74-1 72-4: 75-3 70-5 89-7 68-4 81-0 66-3 73:1 
November.......... 74-2 72:3 75-4 69-4 89-7 67-1 81-1 64-7 72-7 
December.......... 74-4 72-5 75°6 69-4 90-1 67-1 82-1 64-5 72-7 


' Subject to revision. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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a 


5.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
aia eee to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 
an _ e : 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1918, 1919 and 1921-29 will be found at p. 866 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
Seen ——————————ee 
Numbers of 


Commodities, 1920. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935.2 
1913-25.| 1926-33.| 1934. 


er | ee | = ce | ee | a fr | enn 


Item. 


Aggregate Combined Indexes, 
Raw and Partly Manufactured. 
Aggregate Combined Indexes, 
Fully and Chiefly Manufactured 
Articles of Farm Origin—? 
1. Field (Grains, etc.)— 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 


107 232 | 245 | 155-7| 82-2) 61-9] 55-0} 56-6} 63-5] 66-0 


Se 


ATCO: py eee aaa 25 41 46 | 147-1] 103-7] 76-8] 59-9| 59-0) 66-0) 71-6 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
tured...... Se ee eee 28 49 59 | 146-3] 89-4| 71-6] 61-1] 62-5] 69-8} 69-9 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 53 90} 105 | 146-6] 95-6] 73-9} 60-6] 61-0} 68-2) 70-6 
Canadian Farm Products— 
1. Field (grains; eC.) 0). \.o.% : - 20 46 52 | 166-5| 70-0] 43-6] 41-1] 45-8] 53-8} 57-3 
2, AMMA], 0.0... esse eee ee ee 16 13 18 | 149-5] 102-9] 77-6] 60-7] 59-7) 67-7] 74-0 
3. Combined indexes............ 36 59 70 | 161-4] 82-3] 56-3] 48-4) 51-0] 59-0) 63-5 
Articles of Marine Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 
Meee cok otk aE 2 5 5 | 133-7] 86-9] 70-3] 56-2} 56-2} 60-3} 61-8 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
52 ep ere Rice Sarees fo 6 11 11 | 106-9] 98-4] 77-6] 66-6) 65-4] 75-1) 72-0 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 8 16 16 | 111-7| 95-3] 75-6] 63-8} 62-9} 71-1] 69-2 
Articles of Forest Origin— 
(a) Raw. and partly manufac- 
GUTS cee ert 3st ise Re Se 16 31 37 | 156-9] 90-9] 79-4] 69-6] 69-7] 76-2) 74-5 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufac- 
AUVeCeree tases kc. es te ae 5 21 20 | 146-4] 86-4] 78-7| 68-9] 57-2) 56-1} 56-1 
(c) Combined indexes.......... 21 52 57 | 154-4] 88-5] 79-0| 69-2] 63-0) 65-5] 64-7 
Articles of Mineral Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manufac- 
od ica ee Ee OL ER 18 57 62 | 125-21 86-1] 77-9| 77-0) 75-6) 77-5) 79-6 


49 126 | 141 | 142-6] 90-3] 85-1] 84-8] 84-6} 86-0) 85-3 
67 183 | 203 | 131-4] 88-4] 81-9] 81-3] 80-6} 82-2) 82-8 


Pe ee 


1 Subject to revision. 2Domestic and foreign. 


6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1930-35. 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1926-29 will be found at pp. 807-809 of the 1933 Year Book, 
and for the years 1930-32 at pp. 867-869 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


oe Ee ee ee 
ee SSS a—mamrQwa—_—_re—oomo— 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Se Ce ee Oe ee Cee mer (pee eens beecemerered peeeeeroeeees beeen nana 


General Indexes, Raw 
and Partly Manufac- 


tured— 
TUBS Ae che ewes ok 51-2] 50-6] 52-1| 53-0! 56-0) 57-6] 62-9] 60-9] 59-9} 57-5) 59-3) 58-9 
TORS ata lees ytes 61-11 62-8] 62-3] 61-5| 62-3] 64-6] 64-7] 65-3] 64-8) 64-5) 64-3) 64-3 
WPSG ites te ets 64-9| 63-2| 65-5} 66-6] 66-5] 65-2] 65-2) 65-2) 67-2) 68-0) 67-5) 67-3 


General Indexes, Fully 
and Chiefly Manu- 


factured— 
IDSa AM ats co otha 67-21 66-8| 67-8] 69-6] 70-4| 70-2} 72-4] 71-7] 71-5) 71-2) 71-7) 72-0 
ey ae Ee SP: Hees ae 73-11 74-6| 75-1] 74-0] 73-0) 73-0) 73-1) 73-4) 73-5). 72-8) 72-4 72-5 
TORTS CLR e Rg oo Ree 73.71 74-41 74-3] 74-3] 73-3] 72-6] 72-8] 72-4) 72-41 73-4| 72-9 72-9 


1 Subject to revision. 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1930-35— 


continued. . 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. | June. | July. } Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


SS ee SE 


I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (Domestic and 
Foreign)— 


A. Field (Grains, Fruits, 
Cotton, etc. )— 


Raw and Partly Manu- 

factured— 
MOBS aie nc ete te Sete 35-1] 35-8] 38-3] 40-7] 46-5) 48-8] 58-6] 53-5) 49-4] 44-4) 46-3] 45-3 
1934 Fe eA Seek. cote es 49-0} 50-6] 51-0} 50-2) 52-1) 56-4] 58-1] 60-2} 58-4) 55-2) 55-1] 55-2 
LOSS Re ae ost eton, ae 55-6] 55-8] 56-1] 58-7) 57-4) 55-3) 55-9) 55-3] 57-2] 58-3) 57-0} 56-5 
Fully and Chiefly 

Manufactured— oh 
LOBBIE ss srnote Skee neon 64-6| 64-2) 64-7| 70-2| 73-2) 72-5) 77-3] 75-0) 74-1) 72-7) 73-3 . 
1934 eh ae Rese 74-5| 75-4) 75-5] 74-1] 73-6} 73-0) 73-6) 74-3) 738-8! 73-1] 73-0} 73-3 
AUER) teh tee BAe ae 73-6| 73-9| 73-91 74-6] 73-9] 72-6] 72-0) 72-2} 71-7] 72-7) 71-8] 71-8 
General Field Pro- 

ducts Indexes— : 
POSSE ete: see ween ee eee 51-0] 51-1) 52-5) 56-6] 60-9] 61-6) 68-7] 65-1] 62-7] 59-6) 60-8} 60 
19342 ee Une Bee be een 62-7| 64-0] 64-2] 63-1] 63-7] 65-3] 66-4] 67-8] 66-7] 64-8] 64-7] 64-9 
L935 UN ee Se eee ee 65-3] 65-5| 65-7] 67-3] 66-3] 64-6] 64-6] 64-4! 65-0] 66-1] 65-0} 64-7 

B. Animal— 

Raw and Partly Manu- 

factured— 
1933 Sere hee 57-9] 55-0] 55-9] 56-2) 57-7| 57-4| 58-5) 59-9} 62-2) 62-0] 65-3) 65-1 
OB A ee eee Rud nuk Meta ae 66-1] 69-6} 67-1] 65-8] 65-1] 65-8} 63-3] 61-7] 63-4] 67-9] 67-9] 67:8 
T9S5 tone Pe i en oe 69-0] 69-7] 70-4] 70-0] 71-8} 70-6] 69-7) 70-0) 73-3) 74-4] 74-3] 74-6 
Fully and Chiefly 

Manufactured— 
AOSD EO. Cu chet ee 59-2} 58-9] 62-3) 63-8] 61-9} 61-9] 63-0} 63-3) 63-0] 63-1) 64-0 5-4 
1004 se ee ocho cee ok 67-6] 72-0} 73-9] 71-7] 68-8} 69-6] 69-3] 69-5! 70-7] 68-9] 67-7] 67-6 
| 3 ME et Sem is SE 67-8| 70-4) 70-0] 69-1] 68-0} 67-2) 68-1] 69-7] 71-0] 73-5] 72-7| 72-4 
General Animal Pro- 

ducts Indexes— 
HOSSmeno oe omer 58-6| 57-2| 59-5} 60-5} 60-1) 59-9} 61-0] 61-8] 62-7) 62-6] 64-6] 65:3 
LOSS eae oe yea Sele 66-9] 71-0] 71-0] 69-1] 67-2] 68-0} 66-7] 66-1] 67-5] 68-5) 67-8] 67-7 
LAU Hi) MEA aye att tO 68-3] 70-1] 70-2] 69-5] 69-6] 68-7| 68-8] 69-8] 72-0] .73-9| 73-4) 73:4 

II. Articles of Marine 

Origin— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 

factured— 
1939 toon Aah eee 54-5|- 44-6] 49-6] 46-6] 48-1] 54-8] 56-5] 59-2] 63-3] 67-5] 71-0] 58-9 
1094 Jeroen 59-8! 60-4] 58-7] 56-6] 56-6] 58-3] 53-4] 60-6] 69-0] 74-6] 65-9] 53-8 
LOSD Liew rrr. $0... oar 66-0] 66-3] 70-2] 67-7| 66-4] 61-4] 57-4] 61-1] 66-0] 65-6] 60-0} 59-7 
Fully and Chiefly 

Manufactured— 
1983 8. s SR, Se 60-8] 61-2} 61-8! 63-0] 62-7] 62-3] 63-6] 67-7] 67-7| 68-9] 69-0] 69-7 
190343. se 5 oss ELE 71-9] 72-6] 72-2) 72-7| 72-7) 73-2) 74+2| 74-5) 77-7) 78-1) 7#-7) aoe 
LOSS easy. eee 75-5] 75-4] 75-5) 73-6] 71-4] 72-0} 72-5] 70-0] 69-7] 68-4] 70-7| 70-7 
General Marine Pro- 

ducts Indexes— 
LOSS Riana ean 59-1] 56-7] 58-5] 58-6] 58-7] 60-3] 61-7| 65-4] 66-5] 68-5] 69-5) 66-8 
OSA HAA ceo oe ee 68-6] 69-3] 68-5] 68-3] 68-3] 69-2] 68-6] 70-7] 75-3] 77-1] 74-5) 70-5 
TQSDLIRR cele sce 72-9] 72-9] 74-1] 72-0] 70-0] 69-1] 68-4] 67-6] 68-7] 67-6] 67-8] 67-7 


t Subject to revision. 
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ee 


6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
a According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1930-35— 
concluded. 


| ise a i eS 


Origin and Year. Jan. 


III. Articles of Forest 


Origin— 
Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 
MOBS tsa tivate pens «5 66- 
TOGA aie Tecra Hees Rares 75: 
AOSSISA. MUST Re ft Seis 75: 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
VOSS vaca ee be ai seuss 61- 
Osa tetas Sears Wyo o's 56- 
1930S AER docieeioe ts: 56- 


General Forests Pro- 
ducts Indexes— 


NOB ii cteiniccece tye hale ats 63-8 
DOB Bers rars eictarsie leis ss) sreies'< 65- 
POS HE erie glacis +c.05 62 64- 


IV. Articles of Mineral 
Origin— 


Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured— 


Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 


‘General Mineral Pro- 
ducts Indexes— 


BOB Biccareieleretrcclery > s 80-4 
DGB A res caches viele» oc! ols sue 82-6 
NQSOi os. aye sles =r elses + 82-3 


1 Subject to revision. 


Section 2.—Retail Prices of Commodities. 


Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Department of Trade and Commerce) and the Department of Labour. Resultant 
series of index numbers are computed from different points of view. The computa- 
tions of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in the cost of living 
for workmen in cities. They are constructed from family budgets, principally 
a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel and rent published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually since 1911; in addition, figures are included 
for clothing and sundry items and further data for fuel, light and rent. The Labour 
Department aims, by this method, to have a basis for computation that can be 
readily applied to the data for any given locality or district at any time, or for any 
class of labour—for instance, coal miners, who usually do not live in cities. Index 
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numbers of retail prices and costs of living issued by the Bureau are constructed 
from a more general point of view, having for their object the measurement of the 
general movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being 
so calculated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, for example, the index of wholesale prices. Cal- 
culated, as they are on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the total consumption of each 
commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes 
in the average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of any 
particular class or section. 


In the Bureau’s index, 1926 is taken as the base year and is represented by 
100 to bring it into conformity with other series of index numbers shown in this 
chapter. A description of the system of weighting of individual items, sub-groups 
and groups, and of the method of construction of this index number was given at 
pp. 812-818 of the 1931 Year Book. The Labour Department uses 1913 as 100 for 
both cost of living and wages index numbers. As will be seen from Table 7, the 
general cost of living index moved up from 78-7 in 1934 to 79-3 in 1935, continuing 
the upward trend apparent after July 1933. Higher prices for foods and rentals were 
chiefly responsible for the advance. Fuel declined from 87-7 to 86-8. The monthly 
index for living costs fluctuated during 1935 between 78-6 and 80-6. January and 
December group indexes were as follows: foods, 68-8 and 73-7; fuel, 88-8 and 
87-2; rent, 80-3 and 82-6; clothing, 71-0 and 70-6; sundries, 92-1 and 92-5. 


7.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services (on the 1926 
Base), 1913-35. 


(1926=100.) 


Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries| Total 


Year. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 
1919 aes Pabehe ek Po Shas 66-2 65-8 64-1 63-3 66-2 65-4 
WII, oe. WR. lege late 68-9 64-5 62-2 63-9 66-2 66-0 
(91S Ua, Wie. A: Wet. Teen 69-5 63-2 60-3 69-6 66-9 67-3 
WOE ARE 216-08 thete! Thseay ieee 77:5 64-5 60-9 79-7 70-2 72-5 
Ul VPURep ee casemate amemhine cat a tae 100-0 71-7 65-4 93-7 76-8 85-6 
1018 cai coo aie cos ae aecunaeg 114-6 78-9 69-2 | 109-5 86-1 97-4 
1010 css eee ae ae tee 122-5 86-2 75-6 | 125-9 95-4 107-2 
TODO SST nee Ore Beate eee 141-1 102-6 86-5 | - 153-2 | 104-0 124-2 
1928 ok SRO Oe. 107-9 109-2 94-2 | 124-7 | 106-0 109-2 
Tyga cule ey aut | ons wes 91-4 | 104-6 98-1 105-7 | 106-0 100-0 
19S. Veet eanines. bintace, toc lena.d pee 92-1 104-6 | 100-6 | 104-4 | 105-3 100-0 
TY ing Oe vii FR og © 90-7 | 102-0 | 101-3 | 101-9 | 103-3 98-0 
1025 che ee, seman ene 5 a eres 94-7 | 100-0 | 101-3 101-9 | 101-3 99-3 
19960 ee as a ES ens 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
1027. n, wae ee Roni oa 98-0 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 98-4 
Sie it etre dave pe EO I ve eS 98-6 96-9 | 101-2 97-4 98-8 98-9 
[hoy Bree TOD EAN pot car or ae anaes 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 99-9 
Ti! ge We bebe a sat: bak chr Os Ses AT) 98-6 95:7 | 105-9 93-9 99-4 99-2 
19399 wr) oy le beuay: boa ee a 77:3 94-2 | 103-0 82-2 97-4 89-6 
109 on en oe ee BOR ee ne 64-3 91-4 94-7 72-8 94-6 81-4 
1029 2g IF WAS re ee gn Ee 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-9 92-62 17-7 
19gg th MOA ae RR Sa ie 69-4 87-72 80-1 70-5 92-12 73-72 
IPAs hs pocht ita ae: aaa 70-4 86-8 81-3 70-7 92-3 79-3 


LL 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, by Months, 1933, 
1934, 1935, and January-March, 1936. 


(1926=100.) 


Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | Sundries| Total 
Year and Month. Index. | Index. Index. Index. Index. | Index. 


| | | | | 


1933. 
AMAL Ye ate ee ere SAS Siamese alow ees ec 62-8 89-2 90-0 69-2 92-92 78-82 
GD EUREY. S90 bhas ace orsinie lactic oe Sam she ats 60-6 89-1 90-0 69-2 92-72 78-1 
ET em i «ea Sea rg ee eth Sa 60-4 88-7 90-0 66-5 92-52 77-5 
Jy cya ll at 52 SS ee a ley Pea ae a le let eb Aare 61-3 88-7 90-0 66-5 92-52 77°72 
NTS yes he sedis chinese Packet pode? 61-9 88-4 84-0 66-5 92-52 76-7 
a fnietsyce spb ge bp patie Arora + pact ee) bee teieetes 62-2 87-7 — 84-0 66-1 92-42 76-62 
Nfl Wee see ee es oA, she das caw eae tba eek 63-2 86-0 84-0 66-1 92-42 76-82 
TOIL REN Ent pele ee rai: tess teveitie oe coe oslen 67-8 86-4 84-0 66-1 92-42 78-22 
BGnCeMINereet se ee ce cee c cect oe Che cee cet 65-9 86-3 84-0 | 69-9 92-72 78°42 
OCHO ET. eee ee he wil dae bo deee sate 65-4 87-1 80-4 69-9 92-72 77°6 
PMO ERENT teens cesta cenai ote eis ate eterno 65°8 87-2 80-4 69-9 92-72 77-72 
HPBEDINDOEM A Moreton econo ck ore eane 66-6 87-3 80-4 69-2 92-82 77-9 
1933 Averages............... 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-9 92-62 77-7 
1934. 
HEN TATED 3 kG) 98 B= Oe ie eat ie Pa rete! te Sr RP a 67-7 87-32 80-4 69-2 92-12 78-0? 
GEM ATES cnires oC Pcie cos eae mote ee 69-4 87-2 80-4 69-2 92-12 78°52 
LER EG Dicner dh a-ak da Aimie aet a Sr aA ieiet Le 72-9 87-4 | 80-4 69-9 92-22 79-72 
TEAC CT 6 US, sont ar RE, ORR AD Gee 71-0 87-72 80-4 69-9 92-22 79-22 
PARAS Rall pclae: CA Sa Renae: are NPR, 68-6 87-8 79°7 69-9 92-02 78-32 
Gat EER arc Si ie lei ee Aaa cbt 5 Mh a hae 67-6 87-2 79-7 70-1 92-12 78-02 
Fish yin ct eee os ee de I oe ES ee 68-4 87-0 79°7 70-1 92-12 78°22 
I NOE GTTS BE eee RAL eas REE aI eer | 69-3 87-6 79-7 70-1 92-02 78-52 
BONLOMDEr. tre tcccats tec eetectec tee cn ot 68-8 88-0 79-7 72-3 92-12 78-82 
WIGLODOET  Metad < Oc ieee lanes Coeteease 69-4 88-5 80-3 72°3 92-02 79-12 
INOMOTRDEE Sas science Gs = chematace nee 69-9 88-62 80-3 72°3 92-02 79°32 
WDECONIDER nt. cesses ee roa aout 69-3 88-4 80-3 71-0 92-02 78-92 
1934 Averages............... 69-4 87-72 80-1 70-5 92-12 78-72 
1935.1 
PAIIAT Wee ee Aes be ae Wrars bo ais o Sle Colne s Sees 68-8 88-8 80-3 71-0 92-1 78°8 
USE) OFS Ns wigs, 2 ieee ee ee ie Oe ea 69-2 88-8 80:3 71-0 92-1 78-9 
EATON Seatee a tee ay SO Ee alates ears vid reseed 69-5 88-7 80-3 70-3 92-1 78-8 
April rect oe wiave na fie sis As ee ods Seeaie Se 68-6 88-7 80-3 70-3 92-1 78-6 
IM IRAs, oh ata cR ARES Ga ee Ra RSE 68-7 85-9 81-4 70°3 92-1 78-6 
Simoes sad So aay rere wale os Sale ha eed 69-3 84-8 81-4 69-9 92-6 78-8 
TTIET EME Score ie Uae a eas Se eat ear 69-3 84-7 81-4 69-9 92-4 78°8 
RSIS Lee cars ies ha, Pos & ate alehe Btose-Wuie ara 71-3 85-4 81-4 69-9 92-5 79°4 
SOOEOIIDED ie iic iin cs cook so emaeses 70-9 85-4 81-4 71°6 92-6 79-6 
DOCOMO hee See eens eles ied 72°4 86-5 82-6 71-6 92-5 80-4 
November: oi.ie.as 655 ie Aor CC ee 73 +2 87-0 82-6 71-6 92-5 80-6 
EL YSre/ SE ETT OY Rae eek Fen A coe 73°7 87-2 82-6 70-6 92-5 80-6 
1936.1 
MANUAL Vo Sete Meas hick coset oe eae ses Bae 73-9 87-2 82-6 70-6 92-4 80:7 
GUTIAL 5, Nasina ite e siete Ait Pee Mis Sroxe 72-9 87-3 82-6 70-6 92-5 80-4 
NGAT Chee cities ian tee cise. daeiiciclc a 73-4 87-5 82-6 70-6 92-5 80-5 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Table 9 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 1920 
and in each of the years from 1926-35. These prices are weighted by the quanti- 
ties used by the Department of Labour in computing their monthly family budget. 
Table 10 gives the group indexes by provinces. An examination of the tables 
reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lighting, and rent, 
over the period shown. 
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9.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, for 
Sixty Cities in Canada, 1920 and 1926-35. 


Item. Unit. | 1920. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932 | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


a ff | a | | nS |S | | 


Staple Foods— 
Beef, sirloin steak...| 1 1b. 0-389] 0-294! 0-308] 0-345] 0-363] 0-356] 0-286] 0-245] 0-210) 0-214) 0-231 
Beef, chuck roast...] 1 “ 0-251] 0-160! 0-172) 0-206] 0-227) 0-221} 0-158) 0-129) 0-112] 0-115] 0-126 


Veal, roast.......... Lee 0-274] 9-193] 0-203] 0-226] 0-245] 0-239] 0-183] 0-138) 0-119) 0-121) 0-129 
Mutton, roast....... i 0-354] 0-298] 0-291] 0-300) 0-309] 0-302] 0-253) 0-209] 0-188) 0-200) 0-209 
Pork, fresh, roast...| 1 “ 0-397] 0-302] 0-282} 0-273] 0-300] 0-298} 0-223; 0-152) 0-151) 0-201) 0-212 
Pork, salt mess..... ad 0-362] 0-278] 0-265} 0-261] 0-272) 0-271] 0-226] 0-155) 0-148} 0-184) 0-198 
Bacon, breakfast....] 1 “ 0-559} 0-431] 0-393] 0-379] 0-393] 0-399] 0-301) 0-184] 0-198) 0-304) 0-311 
Lard, pure leaf...... 1 PS 0-380} 0-246] 0-221] 0-221|°0-219| 0-212} 0-157) 0-121) 0-126) 0-135) 0-161 
Eggs, fresh.......... 1 doz. | 0-709] 0-466] 0-487| 0-478] 0-475] 0-457] 0-337) 0-294] 0-281) 0-319) 0-312 
Eggs, storage........ 5 ee 0-608! 0-398] 0-424] 0-412] 0-403) 0-394] 0-271] 0-228) 0-217) 0-259) 0-258 
Millen es... 6s eee 1qt. | 0-151] 0-118] 0-119] 0-121] 0-123] 0-123} 0-111] 0-098) 0-093) 0-098) 0-102 
Butter, dairy....... 1 lb. 0-631] 0-406] 0-415] 0-417| 0-428] 0-368] 0-272) 0-216) 0-220) 0-236) 0-237 
Butter, creamery...| 1 “ 0-696] 0-448] 0-463] 0-461] 0-470] 0-405] 0-300] 0-253] 0-255) 0-270) 0-273 
Cheese, old......... i es 0-406] 0-318] O+310| 0-329] 0-334] 0-318} 0-251] 0-206] 0-196) 0-199) 0-199 
Cheese, new........ | So 0-383] 0-318] 0-310} 0-329} 0-334] 0-318) 0-251) 0-206} 0-196) 0-199} 0-199 
Bread, plain white. .| 1 “ 0-093] 0-076] 0-077| 0-077| 0-078] 0-075) 0-062) 0-059} 0-057] 0-059) 0-059 
Flour, family....... 1% 0-079] 0-053} 0-053} 0-052] 0-051} 0-047) 0-033] 0-030) 0-029) 0-032) 0-034 
Rolled oats......... Lae 0-084! 0-058] 0-061] 0-063] 0-064) 0-061) 0-050} 0-047} 0-048} 0-051) 0-052 


Rice, good medium.| 1 “ 0-164] 0-110} 0-108] 0-105} 0-104] 0-101} 0-092) 0-085) 0-080) 0-081) 0-078 
Beans, hand picked.| 1 “ 0-117] 0-079} 0-081] 0-089] 0-115] 0-094) 0-061) 0-043} 0-041] 0-046) 0-052 
Apples, evaporated.| 1 “ 0-286] 0-200} 0-194] 0-210] 0-213) 0-206) 0-178) 0-160) 0-150) 0-152) 0-155 
11% 0-270] 0-158] 0-148] 0-135) 0-141] 0-155) 0-121) 0-111) 0-115) 0-127) 0-122 
1% 0-197] 0-079] 0-083} 0-079} 0-073] 0-068] 0-062) 0-059} 0-073) 0-072) 0-064 


Prunes, medium.... 
Sugar, granulated... 


Sugar, yellow....... bs 0-185] 0-075] 0-079] 0-075) 0-069] 0-065] 0-060! 0-057) 0-071} 0-070) 0-062 
en, Dlaek 2.5 fesse Less 0-644] 0-719] 0-716] 0-713] 0-704] 0-628) 0-552) 0-472) 0-424) 0-504) 0-524 
"P25 BOON... Leas 5 oie 1s 0-672] 0-719] 0-716] 0-713] 0-704} 0-628] 0-552) 0-472) 0-424) 0-504) 0-524 
Colee:t oo eveed aie 0-608] 0-612] 0-612} 0-607] 0-604] 0-572) 0-492) 0-428] 0-400} 0-392) 0-376 
Potatoes... g.c03....: 1pk. | 0-658] 0-436] 0-317] 0-258] 0-291) 0-355] 0-172) 0-130) 0-189] 0-183} 0-152 


Vinegar, white wine.| 1 pt. 0-080} 0-080} 0-080} 0-080} 0-080] 0-080} 0-080) 0-072) 0-072} 0-072) 0-072 


Se ee Ne ee a ee (en 


All Foods, Weekly 
Budgett........... 15-99 |11-21 |11-00 |11-04 |11-34 |10-96 | 8-49 | 7-10 | 7-03 | 7-56 | 7-70 
Starch, laundry....... 1lb. | 0-144] 0-124] 0-123] 0-123] 0-123] 0-123] 0-120] 0-117] 0-114] 0-114) 0-114 


ete | eens | aay een | eee | eeeeees | ee | | | ee fe | eee oe 


Fuel and Lighting— 
Coal, anthracite....] 1 ton {17-04 |17-392]16-465| 16 -272|16-192]16-112| 16-064] 15-616) 15-056/15-056|14-704 


Coal, bituminous...} 1 “ 12-38 |10-311]10-213]10-113]/10-080|10-064| 9-840) 9-584] 9-296) 9-280) 9-360 
Wood, hard, best...| 1 cord |13-09 |12-195]12-128]12-077/12-208|12-176/11-696]10-912) 9-808} 9-632) 9-792 


Wood ssolts.ascc-cck 1s 10-14 | 8-947] 8-960] 8-937] 8-800] 8-672] 8-560] 7-984] 7-408] 7-328] 7-296 

Coaloil i. See. 1 gal. | 0-365] 0-308] 0-314] 0-311) 0-311] 0-309] 0-291] 0-274) 0-271] 0-275] 0-272 
Rent— 

Rents =. ape ces ae: 1 month|24-80 |27-43 |27-43 |27-67 |27-92 |28-16 |27-80 |25-76 |23-04 |22-16 [23-32 


—_———— | | | | | | | | | | | ee oon 


Grand Totals, 
Weekly Budget!.... 25-91 |21-47 |21-20 |21-27 [21-61 |21-29 |18-66 |16-60 15-70 |16-02 |16-16 


i 


1 Totals for ‘‘all foods”’ and ‘‘grand totals’’ are based upon the estimated weekly family consumption 
of the items specified. : 
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10.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and 
Rent in Canada, by Provinces, 1926-35. 


- (Dominion Average for 1913=100.) 
STAPLE FOODS. 


Province. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1980. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935.1 
Prince Edward Island....... 142-3 | 136-8 | 134-3 | 189-1 | 140-4 | 115-4 | 95-4 | 94-9 | 100-0 | 100-2 
IND VR OOUIA<: sce e st ces eek 154-8 | 148-6 | 149-3 | 153-5 | 151-6 | 121-7 | 102-9 | 99-5 | 106-6 | 107-0 
New Brunswick............. 155-9 | 150-1 | 149-0 | 151-4 | 149-1 | 119-9 | 102-1 | 99-9 | 105-6 | 107-5 
QUEDCE HIST. cds. ate ee. os 144-9 | 139-4 | 139-2 | 142-8 | 188-8 | 107-4 | 89-4} 87-9] 95-4] 96-4 
ONGETIOER: xtc. antee Pele eee oe 154-2 | 150-8 | 151-0 | 153-8 | 148-7 | 114-5 | 95-7 | 95-5 | 104-1 | 105-4 
WE TRO ae as imatemicle bele-ek ere ee 142-2 | 141-6 | 145-6 | 151-2 | 144-5 | 108-8 | 93-0} 92-1] 97-0 | 101-7 
Saskatchewan..............: 148-6 | 150-7 | 152-3 | 158-3 | 149-1 | 110-4] 93-4] 92-4] 99-5 | 101-4 
ANU DOTUB ere tes tetetsrsteraie!s oleae levee 147-5 | 148-4 | 151-1 | 158-9 | 150-9 | 111-8 | 93-0} 92-1] 99-4 | 102-5 
British Columbia........... 163-1 | 163-2 | 164-6 | 170-4 |} 164-5 | 129-6-| 106-9 | 106-0 | 112-7 | 115-9 


FUEL AND LIGHTING. 


Prince Edward Island....... 167-0 | 162-8 | 152-4 | 154-5 | 153-9 | 152-9 | 150-8 | 138-7 | 142-9 | 139-8 
Wve Scotia. «toes cago ole cise ee 155- 150-8 | 152-4 | 151-8 | 150-3 | 149-2 | 189-3 | 131-4 | 133-0 | 130-4 
New Brunswick . De, 161-8 | 160-2 | 160-7 | 156-0 | 147-6 | 140-3 | 139-3 | 139-8 
QueheGe aca cee od ectaets eae . 175%4 


174-9 | 174-9 | 173-3 | 167-0 | 157-1 | 149-2 | 149-7 | 148-7 
CVA NG Ts Sc Soha sa Po Deeley Searle : 179-1 | 177-0 | 177-0 | 175-9 | 173-3 | 164-9 | 156-5 | 155-5 | 155-5 
PMSHISODE hs Side FAL aed. ; 183-2 | 184-8 | 189-5 | 190-1 | 181-7 | 159-2 | 153-9 | 157-6 | 158-1 
Saskatehewan............... : 182-7 | 183-3 | 181-2 | 174-9 | 160-7 | 112-6] 102-6 | 102-1 | 103-7 


JENIN OVS) Gus Boe ge lene atee aan eee -2 | 122-0 | 108-4 | 100-5 | 100-5 | 97-4] 94:2] 90-6] 87-4] 85-9 
iti 147-1 | 147-1 | 147-6 | 147-6 | 146-1 | 137-2 | 128-3 | 124-6 | 123-6 


a 


RENT. 
Prince Edward Island....... 118-5 | 118-5 | 118-5 | 122-3 | 123-8 | 123-8 | 123-8 | 123-2 | 121-1) 115-8 
INOVS BOOS. co5. 7255). fas 117-9 | 117-9 | 117-9 | 117-9 | 121-1 | 126-9 | 126-9 | 117-5 | 111-8 | 112-6 
New Brunswick............. 142-1 | 142-1 | 142-1 | 142-1 | 139-4 | 135-6 | 182-4 | 124-2 | 120-2 | 117-5 
EACUIGIROG. 2583 o> bs aunG Esl toda 120-8 | 121-7 | 122-7 | 123-2 | 125-9 | 124-4 | 118-1] 110-1 | 105-3 | 104-4 
OMURUIGS oo 51. FoI SE lon Pe 151-8 | 151-2 | 153-1 | 154-3 | 155-8 | 153-3 | 139-6 | 123-2 | 120-4 | 122-9 
MantoDe gi 40.5.9 S95 6d lew 184-2 | 184-2 | 184-2 | 184-2 | 184-2 | 176-6 | 153-5 | 131-8 | 125-1 | 123-4 
Saskatchewan.............+- 184-2 | 184-2 | 184-2 | 184-2 | 185-7 | 176-8 | 156-0 | 133-1 | 129-3 | 123-8 
Albert aes trs cn cts s his pje seers 151-8 | 152-4 | 151-8 | 157-9 | 161-7 | 160-4 | 143-6 | 125-5 | 116-6 | 116-8 
British Columbia........... 135-8 | 136-6 | 138-1 | 139-8 | 140-8 | 140-2 | 131-4 | 118-3 | 110-3 | 112-0 


nc a 


GRAND TOTALS. 


Prince Edward Island....... 137-3 | 134-0 | 131-2 |. 135-3 | 136-3 | 123-1 | 112-4 | 110-2 | 112-8 | 110-7 
INO VaR SGOEIAG ace. indie scene 142-1 | 138-4 | 138-9 | 141-0 | 140-8 | 127-0 | 115-8 | 109-7 | 111-72) 111-9 
New Brunswick............. 152-7 | 149-1 | 148-2 | 149-2 | 147-1 | 129-9 | 118-4 | 113-4 | 114-9 | 115-1 
OuUsbeGwe Vo. shock ines beatae 141-0 | 138-1 | 138-3 | 140-3 | 138-8 | 121-1 | 108-2 | 103-6 | 106-0 | 106-0 
OUEAPION. Sc cyck as cok eee 156-8 | 154-6 | 155-0 | 156-9 | 154-5 | 135-4 | 119-8 | 113-0 | 116-4 | 117-9 
WEATEGI Et Fao iiss siy so ew rela 161-9 | 161-5 | 163-8 | 167-4 | 163-9 | 141-5 | 122-3 | 113-8 | 114-6 | 116-5 
Baskatehewan, «sc. sade sis. sce 164-8 | 166-2 | 167-2 | 170-0 | 164-7 | 139-5 | 117-0 | 107-4 | 109-7 | 109-1 
RID OL UR MINS Se ee eee bee ee 145-8 | 145-9 | 145-3 | 150-4 | 147-4 | 126-1 | 110-1 | 103-0 | 103-4) 104-9 
British Columbia............ 151-5 | 151-5 | 153-0 | 156-7 | 153-9 | 135-2 | 119-1 | 113-0 | 113-3 | 115-4 
1 Subject to revision. 2Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are extremely sensitive to changing bus:ness con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact 
that their movements may be greatly influenced by speculative interest very re- 
motely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 
common stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. 
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The behaviour of Canadian common stock prices has been quite different from 
that of commodity prices since pre-war years. There was no advance in security 
markets during the Great War paralleling the pronounced inflation in commodity 
values. Between 1926 and 1929, however, when commodity prices were declining 
gradually, common stocks more than doubled in price. Both sets of prices recorded 
a sharp drop between 1929 and 1933, and both have shown recovery subsequently. 
This has been much more pronounced in ‘the case of security prices. 


11.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks (on the 1926 Base), 
by Months, 1935. . 


Nore.—Figures for 1933 and 1934 were published at pp. 874 and 875 of the 1934-35 Year Book; those 
for earlier years may be found in the corresponding table of earlier editions. 


SS —————_——E—E—E=EaaUaoUouoaaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaea ee 


Types of Stocks. 


Industrials. 
Tron 
and 
Year and Steel, Tex- | Food 
Month. Grand] Banks,|| Indus-| and | Pul tiles and Mis- 
Total.|| Total.|| trials, | Iron ant Mill- | Oils. | and | Allied | Bever-| cella- 
Total.| and | Paper.| ing. Cloth-| Pro- | ages. | neous. 
Steel * ing. | ducts. 
Pro- 
ducts. 
Numbers of stocks, 
LOS Dee cee ae ad 87 15 6 4 4 10 19 8 21 
1935. 
JANUALYi eee eee 88-6 129-7 | 129-4 |] 14-0] 71-5 | 181-5 | 75-8 | 134-2 | 106-8 | 168-6 
February........... 87-8 128-8 | 126-4] 13-4] 67-4 | 179-7 | 75-6 | 131-3 | 109-1 | 168-6 
Marche ce cb ae 84-4 125-6 | 117-0 | 11-6 | 56-0 | 176-0 | 74-1 | 126-5 | 101-6 | 168-7 
Aprile Si Aebeelos 86-4 130-8 | 119-4 | 11-1] 56-9 | 178-6 | 78-1 | 125-1 | 99-6 | 185-1 
DYis de teen recone ate 93-6 144-4 | 121-9 10-8 59-9 | 211-7 70-3 | 127-8 | 102-4 200-0 
JUNC eee wee eee 93-8 145-2 | 118-6 10-5 58-4 | 217-9 67-2 | 127-0 | 104-7 198-1 
itl vie | See ah bees 92-4 143-8 | 122-2 | 10-6 | 57-4 | 210-6 | 66-7 | 128-5 | 116-7 | 195-4 
‘uvustco ee ee oe 94-7 146-1 | 122-1 | 12-0] 59-3 | 210-0 | 65-5 | 130-1 | 122-9 | 202-0 
September.......... 93 -6 147-1 | 118-7 12-4 61-2 | 206-6 61-8 | 128-7 | 126-5 209-6 
Octoberss ss. face. 96-1 152-9 | 123-0 12-6 60-9 | 215-1 63-5 | 134-4 | 133-2 217-5 
November......... 105-8 170-3 | 127-8 | 14-6 | 66-9 | 228-7 | 69-0 | 145-7 | 157-3 | 254-4 
December.......... 107-4 178-2 | 125-0 | 15-9 | 76-7 | 214-8 | 70-4 | 148-5 | 161-0 | 294-5 
eect eas he i a ee WIS SE EM Ae EE Ni thn arth SIS IE te A NS = AS sn 
Types of Stocks. 
Public Utilities. Companies Abroad. 
Year and 
Month. 
Public Telephone Power Companies 
Utilities, Trans- an and Abroad, Indus- | Utility. 
Total. portation. | Telegraph. | Traction. Total. trial. 


Numbers of stocks, 


1035 ce sche cote 24 2 5 1 4 
1935. 

JANUATY, .< sclenteteretocts 50-4 32-1 108-0 187-4 36-9 
February........... 49-4 30-8 107-5 186-1 37-2 
March: t).o%.. sums 45-1 25-3 104-8 184-2 32-9 
ADT soak erleaes make 43-8 25-8 110-2 194-7 33-4 

BY2 scone hci 44-4 27-0 125-9 224-5 35-6 
JONES tos ele eee 45-0 26-5 124-5 222-6 34-5 
JULIE sees ee osc 44-7 25-0 119-4 214-5 31-9 
Augustia.o: poten: 47-7 26-7 122-7 222-5 30-1 
September......... 46-3 25-7 119-9 217-5 29°3 
October ae 45-6 23-4 123-0 224-3 28-7 
November......... 50-9 27-9 130-8 233-6 36-7 
December.......... 50-1 28-6 124-3 219-3 38-3 
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Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks.—Monthly figures for the 
investors index numbers of common stocks, computed by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the basis 1926 =100, have been carried back to 1913. The index 
falls into two parts, viz., the period subsequent to 1926 and the earlier period. For 
the period 1913 to 1926 those stocks were used which were included in the index 
number previously issued on the 1913 base, viz., 31 industrials, 10 public utilities 
and 9 banks, or 50 stocks in all. In the subsequent period the list of stocks included 
in the monthly index numbers was enlarged and now contains 89 industrial, 23 
domestic utilities and 9 bank stocks. Despite the difference in the number of 
_ stocks included, the trend of stock prices is adequately shown throughout the whole 
period. The larger number of stocks included in the revised index number, though 
adding little to the accuracy of the general index, gives more complete information 
regarding various groups of stocks traded on Canadian exchanges. 


After an uncertain start in the first quarter of 1935, common stock prices 
moved forward sharply to levels not hitherto touched during the current recovery 
movement. ‘The first stage of this advance ended in the latter part of May, and 
was followed by over four months of rather aimless fluctuation, during which time 
price ranges generally were narrow. Early in October a second rise commenced 
which carried markets precipitately upward in a sustained movement, which did 
not lose momentum until the close of the year. The magnitude of these advances 
may be judged from the following price index numbers, based upon 87 industrial 
issues: December, 1934, 125-6; May, 1935, 144-4; and December, 1935, 178-2. 
Utilities failed to share in this rise, the December, 1934, index being 47-5 and that 
for the following December, 50-1. The behaviour of various groups has differed 
widely. Transportation and pulp and paper issues, for example, are still at low 
levels, the former group index being 28-6 for December, and the latter 15-9, despite 
some improvement during the year. Textiles, at 70-4 for December, averaged 
lower than the preceding December index of 74-3. Other groups, however, re- 
corded substantial advances, as indicated by the following December, 1934-Decem- 
ber, 1935, comparisons: Foods and Allied Products, 130-3 and 148-5; Beverages, 
93-6 and 161-0; Iron and Steel, 119-8 and 125-0; Milling, 71-0 and 76-7; and 
miscellaneous issues, including International Nickel, 166-2 and 294-5. A general 
index for industrial and utility common stocks mounted from 86-2 in December, 
1934, to 107-4 in December, 1935. 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—A weighted index number 
of mining stocks is computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 
1926=100. Mines of a semi-industrial nature, such as International Nickel and 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, do not appear here, but are included 
in the Bureau’s investors index of common industrial and public utility stocks. 


In the mining section, gold stocks and base metals behaved quite differently 
during 1935. The gold group remained comparatively inactive for the first four 
months of the year, and from then until August lost ground. Subsequent recovery 
was spasmodic and an index for the group was 116-9 in December, materially below 
the preceding December level of 124-7. Base metals broke away in March from 
the inertia which characterized all security markets in the early months of the 
year. Their advance was interrupted in June and July, but gathered momentum 
again in the fall months. The December index was 201-7 as compared with 159-2 
in May and 129-6 in December, 1934. A composite price index of mining stocks 
showed a moderate increase for the year, being 124-9 in December, 1934, and 133-6 
in December, 1935. 
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12.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks (on the 1926 Base), 
by Months, January, 1934 to March, 1936. 


Year and Month. Gold. bear Total. Year and Month. Gold. epee Total. 
1934. 1935.1—con. 
JANUAL Voie acck ieee 104-7 128-3 108-0. Manel 25> cecseni yes 127-5 135-3 128-2 
I CDTUSYY: ac «ies. 110-1 134-2 LTA ae SADR lene ee 124-5 140-1 128-7 
Mairehi.ieeienteer or: 124-3 147-1 LIS-1t||* Maryse ees eee een 121-4 150-2 128-3 
iGo el ERR ee a ee 132-0 162-3 beep tel Cube terey dune aie See eee 116-3 153-2 123-0 
INGE yee Ack ete 124-2 156-5 ADOSER yaw eta okie 110-1 151-9 117-9 
SUNG Se eee eee 133-4 164-2 185, AU STISE on act teeciien 106-2 155-4 115-6 
Livan eee metas 133-3 158-3 137-2 || September........ 109-5 159-6 119-1 
Augiist=drsnis: Scne 137-4 161-7 141 Tel Octobener caste 106-3 169-7 118-6 
September........ 136-7 154-9 139-2 || November........ 111-8 181-9 125-5 
Octobereeaceencs 132-9 141-4 133-5 || December......... 116-9 201-7 133-6 
November). «.- 125-7 129-0 125-5 
December......... 124-7 129-6 124-9 1936.1 
1935.1 SAMURAI ae erie aes 124-8 214-8 142-4 
JANUALyeeee . gon. ths 123-2 132-4 124-3 |) February......... 130-2 230-4 149-8 
LG DIUALY weraec tne 123-4 131-2 LOA OTe Terie: ea eeetcee aaeree 122-7 2322 144-2 


1 Subject to revision. 


Section 4.—Prices of Services. 


A study of the prices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of living, 
as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. Information 
with regard to the trend of street-car fares, of rates for manufactured and natural 
fuel-gas, of domestic electric light rates and of telephone charges was published at 
pp. 801-804 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later information shows that the prices 
of manufactured fuel-gas have shown a downward tendency, the Dominion index 
number for 1934 being 94-2, as compared with 100-0 in 1926. ‘The index number 
of the price of natural fuel-gas also declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-5 in 1930, 
rose again to 94-3 in 1932, then declined to 93-4 in 1934. 


On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a distinct increase, the Dominion 
index number of domestic telephone rates having risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-4 
in 1933 and 1934. Again, the business telephone rate has risen from 100-0 in 1926 
to 118-5 in 1933 and 1934. 


Additional information and details by provinces regarding the prices of services 
will be found at pp. 134-144 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 
1913-34, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . 


Hospital Charges.—In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed by 
illness and hospital treatment, special investigations on hospital charges are now 
made annually and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following 
table. In general, this shows that hospital charges in 1930 were 94 p.c. above the 
1913 level. From 1930 to 1934 rates gradually declined to less than 89 p.c. above 
those in 1913. Operating room charges have not increased at the same rate as room 
charges, being only 55 p.c. above those in 1913, while the latter averaged 93 p.c. 
higher. The cost of maintaining patients in hospitals declined more than 11 p.c. 
between 1930 and 1934. 

The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, 
are to be found at pp. 135-138 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes 
1913-34, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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13.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada and Index Numbers Thereof (on the 
1913 Base), 1913 and 1920-34. 


Item. 1913. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 
Play es OPTIC Sirens Massvacerass Alter sgasere $ 0-99 1-54 1-67 1:71 1-73 1-77 1-78 1-83 
TsO MAMDOLS 2. sooty eee» 100-0 | 156-0 | 170-5 | 176-6 | 180-9 | 182-8 | 184-4 184-4 
Semi-private rooms.............. $ 1-57 2-44 2-63 2-69 2-73 2-74 2-84 2-82 
Index numbers Assess si yes oie 100-0 | 156-3 168-6 | 173-1 175-6 176-1 182-2 185-2 
Prinabe ROOMS... 2%, ocgn+> BAA. $ 2:68 4-05 4-45 4-49 4-52 4-58 4-92 5:07 
PNAS MUM DOTE® fc occ ove Me ces wre 100-0 | 151-4 | 167-4 | 169-1 | 170-3 | 172-3 | 185-9 188-5 
Operatine TOMI css cee ee $ 5-16 7-00 7°15 7°24 7:64 7:87 7:97 8-17 
Index numbers: sir, oe oben 100-0 | 137-0 | 140-1 | 141-8 | 148-9 | 153-0 | 155-1 156-7 
Costs of maintenance per head...$ 1:68 3-08 3:22 3-12 3°17 3-25 3°26 3-48 
nd Exe WSLS: ©) 5 Soa ccs side oes 100-0 | 187-2 | 195-6 | 189-7 | 192-5 | 197-1 | 198-3 201-9 
Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Publierwardsacs2 ts «foes Sih $ 1-86 1-96 2-03 2-04 2-03 2-03 1-99 1-98 
Hntlex ain Were a yccsen adc cl eieee 186-1 | 197-9 | 203-9 | 204-4 | 204-1 | 204-1 | 200-6 199-1 
Semi-private rooms.............. $ 2-83 2-85 2-87 2-89 2-89 2-85 2-82 2-81 
Index tumbers ss ese ene 186-3 | 187-8 | 189-1 | 190-4 | 190-2 | 188-0 | 185-8 185-0 
Primate roomeer c.euerectnites $ 5-14 5-25 5-28 5-24 5:23 5-11 5-06 5-04 
Indexnumberss 205. ence ek sane 191-1 | 195-3 | 194-5 | 194-9 | 194-5 | 190-2 | 188-1 187-4 
Openst meron, aes Sects cettte $ 8-31 8-36 8-37 8-36 8°33 8-23 8-14 8-10 
Hndexcnini ers... See Oke 159-1 | 160-1 | 160-3 | 160-1 | 159-7 | 157-6 | 156-1 155-1 
Costs of maintenance per head...$ 3°45 3-49 3-62 3°63 3-58 3°44 3°25 BOO 
MMGSX -MUMDELS: «4 eseiedsarac awe 199-7 | 202-3 | 210-4 | 211-2 | 207-8 199-9 | 189-0 187-2 


- Section 5.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields.* 


Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net rates of return 
received on absolutely the safest securities, such as government bonds maturing on 
a fixed date. Interest rates naturally grade upward from the rates which the 
safest of possible borrowers has to pay, and from the fluctuations of that price an 
idea may be obtained as to the relation between the supply of, and the demand 
for, funds for investment. 

The exceptional requirements of the war years turned the Dominon authorities 
to a field which had hitherto served mainly the needs of the provinces and munici- 
palities. To the latter, therefore, it is necessary to go for earlier historica’ records 
of long-term bond yields in the internal market. Province of Ontario issues cover- 
ing the years from 1900 to date are available in this field, and, as noted above, have 
been utilized in the construction of the Bureau’s second long-term bond yield 
index. The relatively long period for which these records have been preserved 
make this series of considerable value. Since the War, however, the growing 
importance of Dominion financing in the domestic market has made it advisable 
to supplemeat the Ontario series with the Dominion index of bond yields shown in 
Table 14. The following remarks pertain to the Ontario bond yield movements 
since 1900. . 

The gradual rise in yields during the years prior to 1913 reflected the demand 
for capital and the upward tendency in interest rates which prevailed throughout 
the Dominion during this period. The only serious disturbance affecting the 
Ontario index in these years was the financial crisis of 1907-8. Following its termin- 
ation, the rise in yields continued and accelerated rapidly in the early war years. 

* The index of Ontario long-term bond yields formerly shown may be found in the Bureau’s monthly 
bulletin ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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A temporary reaction in the latter part of 1916 and the winter of 1917 was attrib- 
uted to a marked reduction in offerings of municipal bonds which coincided with 
greater demand from the United States for Canadian securities. With the entry 
of the United States into the War in April, 1917, however, the American market 
was occupied with its own financial requirements, and Canadian yields again rose 
abruptly until the latter part of 1918. Then, with the pressure of war financing 
removed, and a.plentiful supply of funds available for the purchase of the limited 
number of new issues, prices of bonds rose for a time, and, correspondingly, yields 
declined. This situation was quickly changed by an abrupt fall in the sterling 
rate at Montreal during the latter half of 1919, causing British holders of Canadian 
bonds to offer them on the Canadian market in large quantities, and for a time a 
state approaching demoralization existed. The severity of this condition is indi- 
cated by the Ontario yield index, which reached an all-time high of 134-7 in Decem- 
ber, 1920. This compared with the war-time high of 126-3 in June, 1918, when 
the burden of war financing reached its peak. The “thawing” of commercial loans 
and lower call money rates paved the way for a broader bond market in 1921, and 
yields fell steadily until 1928, when they were on approximately the same levels as 
in 1913. The speculative boom of 1929 carried money rates and bond yields up- 
ward again until the fall months of that year. A subsequent recession was inter- 
rupted by the financial crisis of 1931 and 1932, but after June, 1932, yields declined 
until, in January, 1935, they were almost on a par with those at the beginning 
of the century. In the autumn months a short advance occurred, but yields were 
again declining as the year ended. 


14.—Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, 1919-36. 
(1926 =100.) 


Ne ———————— TET DUETS CEE 


Month. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


PSRMDILELT Verran tao one erect costoetee 117-9 | 116-7} 125-2} 113-6] 107-0 | 104-0 | 100-3 99-9 97-6 
ES DTUAE Ye cst ele casiareton iets = 116-8 | 117-9 | 122-3 | 112-5 | 104-3 | 104-2 99-7 99-6 96-5 
Watchin csoeie- Sp cctee rs sincere 113-5 |. 119-7] 123-2} . 111-7), 103-8, | 104-5 99-8 | 100-0 97-3 
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Section 6.—Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Principal 
Imports and Exports. 


For a country such as Canada, whose economy is vitally affected by foreign 
trade, the importance of statistics relating to all phases of international commerce 
is readily apparent. Prices of imports and exports, although of less general concern 
than aggregate values, are nevertheless significant, and the examination of price 
fluctuations must form a part of any complete analysis of trade statistics. If trade 
value figures decline, it is important to know whether this represents a contraction 
of markets or simply a reduction in prices with volume maintained at former 
levels. Indexes of both volume and price are necessary for a complete knowledge 
of such facts. They are also useful to determine the influence of tariff policy upon 
trade movements. It is likewise of considerable importance that repercussions of 
_ international price fluctuations upon domestic price levels may be observed, and 
measurements made of their effect. 


The calendar year import and export valuation indexes formerly published 
have been replaced by a new and more comprehensive series of wholesale price 
index numbers for principal imports and exports. These are available from 1913 
to the present time on the base 1926 = 100. They compare closely with the corres- 
ponding valuation indexes and have been constructed so as to be directly comparable 
with other wholesale price index numbers which the Bureau publishes. From 1934 
onward, the new series is available upon a monthly basis. 


15.—Canadian Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Average Valuations for All 
Commodities, Imports and Exports, calendar years 1913-35. 
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1 Discontinued. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes an outline of Dominion, 
provincial and municipal finance in Canada, supported by the necessary detailed 
statistics, and closes with a brief discussion of the national wealth and national 
income of the Dominion as the basis of all public finance. 


The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the Great War and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ 
civil re-establishment, etc., resulting from the War. Similar increases have also 
taken place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditures. 
Thus, in their fiscal years ended 1934, the total ordinary expenditure of the nine 
Provincial Governments was $217,701,776 as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, 
only 18 years before—an increase of almost 304 p.c. (The aggregate interest 
payments of Provincial Governments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $67,184,943 
in 1934.) Again, in recent years, between 1924 and 1933, the aggregate tax receipts 
of the municipalities of Ontario have increased from $94,526,271 to $116,920,000 
(comparable figures are not available for earlier years)—an increase of nearly 24 p.c. 
In Quebec the ordinary receipts of municipalities increased from $33,288,115 in 
1915 to $79,471,242 in 1933—an increase of 139 p.c. While taxation receipts in 
the Prairie Provinces and the Maritime Provinces, for those years for which com- 
parable figures are available (see Table 26, pp. 858-859), do not show an upward trend, 
except in the case of Nova Scotia, it must be pointed out that the figures cover 
relatively recent years in the majority of cases, and in the Prairie Provinces a larger 
proportion of tax levies has remained uncollected. In British Columbia the taxes 
collected by the municipalities totalled $9,382,099 in 1917 and $17,521,554 in 1933. 


Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance.* 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 
seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 


By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed » 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue ‘‘towards defraying 
the expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government 
of the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the Executive Adminis- 


tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the Executive . 


power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved 
insufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial 
Government for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown 


_ * This section has been revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of 
F inance, with the exception of those parts dealing with war tax revenue and inland revenue on pp. 836 to 842, 
which were revised by the Department of National Revenue. 
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revenues became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, 
while the wave of economy in the United Kingdom after 1815 made it impossible any 
longer to supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the 
purely provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial 
Legislature showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to 
pass into the hands\of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament 
passed an Act placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union, a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
_ public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of 
the province to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conference which took place prior to Confederation, 
it was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 15 
and 16.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and 
excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts, 
which are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expenses of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the War, customs and 
excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immigrants, 
were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the Department 
of Finance. In the last pre-war fiscal year these two items aggregated $126, 143,275 
out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to $163,174,395, 
the Post Office and Government railways furnishing between them $26,348,847 of 
the remainder, offset, however, by expenditures on these two services amounting to 
$27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that year to 
$10,682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs and 
excise taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of taxation 
for Dominion purposes. 


The War enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
"War when, in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 73 p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on 
bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other 
than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
- gleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
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post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921) * 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that 
year. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first time displaced from their position 
as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as 
against the customs yield of $163,266,804. This situation has remained true down 
to 1935 with the exception of the period between 1928 and 1931, when customs duties 
temporarily assumed their former position. 


A more detailed sketch of the changes made in taxation from 1914 to 1926 
will be found at pp. 755-759 of the 1926 Year Book, while similar information re 
tax changes in 1927 to 1929 was given at pp. 791-792 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—In 1930, the general 
rate of the sales tax was reduced from 2 to 1 p.c. Bona fide co-operative organiza- 
tions, government or like annuities (to the extent of $5,000), and donations to 
churches, schools and hospitals (to a maximum of 10 p.c. of the net income of the 
taxpayer) were exempted from income tax, and the $500 exemption for children was 
extended to cover certain dependent relatives suffering from mental or physical 
infirmity. In the customs tariff, the iron and steel schedules were completely 
revised, seasonal tariffs were adopted in respect of fruits and vegetables, duties were 
reduced under certain tariffs on tea, porcelain and chinaware, and meats, and in- 
creased on beans and butter, and so-called countervailing duties were imposed in 
respect of 16 commodities. The year was unusual in that it saw a second tariff revi- 
sion, namely, that of the special session of September, when the anti-dumping clauses 
of the tariff were re-written and very many changes were made in rates of duty in the 
schedules. Increases were made inter alia on most agricultural products, on printed 
matter and manufactures of paper, on numerous commodities in the iron and steel 
group, on a wide range of textile items and on boots and shoes. Power was granted 
to the Governor in Council to prohibit the importation into Canada of goods exported 
to the Dominion from any country not a contracting party to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 


In 1931, the general rate of the sales tax was increased from 1 to 4 p.c. Tax- 
free limit for cheques, receipts for money paid by banks, money orders, travellers 
cheques and Post Office money orders was reduced from $10 to $5 and postage 
stamps could be used on such documents in lieu of -excise tax stamps. A special 
excise tax of 1 p.c. was imposed on importations. As regards the customs tariff, 
the 1931 session saw several further amendments of the administrative clauses 
of the tariff, the powers of the Governor in Council in the matter of the making of 
tariffs being widened to include the granting and withdrawing of rates more favour- 
able than those of the British preferential tariff. Provision was made for penalty 
in the case of any person guilty of using the tariff to increase prices to consumers. 
Rates were altered on many items, the countervailing duties having been rescinded 
in entirety at the special session in September, 1930. Increases were made on fresh 
and canned meats, tea, field and garden seeds, prepared foods, containers, wall- 
boards, spray mixtures, building stone and granite, steel plate, motor vehicles, wood 
veneers, various textiles, coal and coke, leather and leather goods, and numerous 


. ese revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1933 (see Table 
oD. Jy ; 
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other commodities. The importation of second-hand motor vehicles, except under 
specified exceptional circumstances, was prohibited. 

In April, 1932, the income tax was raised to 11 p.c. on corporations and joint- 
stock companies. In the case of personal incomes, the deduction of 20 p.c. formerly 
allowed from the tax payable under the established schedule of rates was repealed; 
a surcharge of 5 p.c. was made on net incomes of over $5,000 and the exemptions 
were reduced from $3,000 to $2,400 for married persons, and from $1,500 to $1,200 
for single persons. These changes applied to 1931 incomes. .The sales tax was 
increased by 2 p.c. to 6 p.c., and the special excise tax on goods imported into Canada 
was raised from 1 p.c. to 3 p.c. The stamp tax on cheques, promissory notes, money 
orders, etc., was increased from 2 cents for each instrument over $5, to 3 cents on 
amounts between $5 and $100, and 6 cents over $100. Sleeping-car tickets were 
taxed 10 p.c. (minimum 25 cents) and parlour-car tickets 10 cents flat; there were 
also changes in the tax rates of cable and telegraphic messages and in the stock and 
bond transfer tax. No important tariff changes were made in view of arrangements 
for the then pending Imperial Economic Conference. (The tariff changes resulting 

from the Imperial Economic Conference and enacted at the fourth session of the 
17th Parliament, which opened on Oct. 6, 1932, were briefly dealt with on pp. 
485-486 of the 1933 Year Book.) 

In 1933, the tax on corporation incomes was raised to 123 p.c. and the $2,000 
exemption was removed. Where a consolidated statement of a company and its 
subsidiaries was compiled, the tax rate was set at 133 p.c. On personal incomes the 
exemption was reduced from $2,400 to $2,000 for married and from $1,200 to $1,000 
for single persons, and the exemption for dependent children was lowered from 
$500 to $400. The rate of taxation was increased according to a new schedule, the 
tax on the first $1,000 of taxable income being 3 p.c. In certain cases, new taxes 
of 5 p.c. were imposed at the source on interest or dividends paid by Canadian 
debtors to non-residents (Dominion Government bonds were exempt from this 
tax), or to residents where such interest or dividend is paid in funds which are at a 
premium in relation to Canadian exchange. The sales tax remained at 6 p.c., 
though with a view to additional revenue an adjustment of the exempt and the partly 
exempt lists was made. Special excise taxes were levied as follows: 10 p.c. on 
cosmetics and toilet preparations; 5 p.c. on automobile tires and tubes; 2 cents per 
lb. on refined sugar; 25 cents per gallon on unfermented wort; and 50 cents per lb. 
on malt syrup and malt products. The provision of the Special War Revenue Act 
exempting from the stamp tax cheques, receipts to banks, money orders, travellers 
cheques, etc., not exceeding $5 in value was repealed (except as regards creamery 
tickets or cheques). The stamp tax on postal notes was raised from 1 to 3 cents. 
Cigarette papers and tubes were taxed 2 cents per hundred leaves and 5 cents for 
50 tubes, respectively. The excise duty on distilled spirits used in the manufacture 
of proprietary medicines, extracts, perfumes, etc., was made $2.50 per proof gallon 
and an excise duty of $1 per proof gallon was imposed on spirits distilled from juices 
of native fruits used by wine manufacturers in fortifying native wines. 

In 1934, the tax changes proposed were of limited character. The chief changes 
were the reduction of the excise tax on sugar by 1 cent per Ib. and the proposed 
imposition of a tax of 10 p.c. on gold, to be deducted from the proceeds of all gold 
deposited at the Mint for sale and to replace the revenue lost by the partial remission 
of the tax on sugar. It was pointed out that the recent prosperity of the gold- 
mining industry was due largely to circumstances entirely external to the industry, 
viz., an increase in the selling price of gold by about 70 p.c. as a result of the chaotic 
condition of world currencies, the depreciation of our dollar in foreign exchanges and 
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the revaluation of gold in certain countries. As finally approved, the legislation 
provided for a levy of 25 p.c. on the premium value of gold in place of 10 p.c. on 
the total value, and it was further provided that the tax should not reduce the 
amount received by the depositor below $30 per oz. Further, only those mines 
which had paid dividends continuously since 1933 were made liable to the premium 
tax on gold, thus relieving from taxation newly developed or low-grade properties 
which have not, until recently, been operating profitably. Placer gold was also 
exempted. Producers paying the tax were allowed some compensation in income 
tax adjustment and in exemption from the usual handling charge at the Mint. 
Excise duties were changed principally by consolidating the duty of 3 cents per lb. 
on malt and the gallonage tax of 124 cents on beer into a single excise duty of 73 
cents per Ib. on malt, the net result being a slight reduction in the rate of taxation 
to which beer was directly or indirectly subject, calculated on a gallonage basis. 
Reductions under the British preferential customs tariff were made in the case of 
certain items of major commercial importance, including jute yarns, wide steel 
plates, salt cake, crude oil not in its natural state, impregnated canvas, and yarns 
of artificial silk. Numerous chemical commodities of a less important nature were 
returned to the free list. Duties were imposed under the intermediate or general 
tariff schedules on peanut oil and were increased on certain ferro-alloys. Duties 
on jute twines were increased under all tariffs. On all imports under the British 
preferential tariff, the special excise tax was reduced from 3 to 17 p.c. 


In 1935, several important changes were made in taxes. A surtax ranging 
from 2 p.c. to 10 p.c. was levied on investment income included in any income over 
$5,000, all income in excess of $14,000 being deemed for tax purposes as investment 
income. A tax on gifts was added to the income tax structure, with rates ranging 
from 2 p.c. on amounts up to $25,000 to 10 p.c. on gifts exceeding one million dollars. 
An annual exemption of $4,000 was provided for with specific exemptions applying 
to gifts to charitable or educational organizations or to governments. The cor- 
poration tax rate was raised by one p.c. to 133 p.c., and on consolidated returns to 
15 p.c. Other numerous amendments to the income tax were made but chiefly of 
a technical nature. In view of expiry of the 25 p.c. tax on the premium value of gold 
on May 31, 1935, changes in regulations governing depletion allowances for income 
tax purposes were made, reducing such allowances to precious metal mines from 50 
p.c. to 33 1-3 p.c. and to dividend recipients from 50 p.c. to 20 p.c. Under the 
Excise War Tax Act the only change was a reduction in duty from $7 to $4 per 
gallon on spirits. This was accompanied by a similar $3 reduction in customs duty. 
Amendments to the Special War Revenue Act imposed a 20 p.c. tax on lighters, when 
combined with pencils, cigarette cases, etc., 10 p.c. with a 10 cent minimum. Ad- 
ditions to the sales tax exemption list included: advertising samples; seed cleaning 
machines; pit props and packwood for use in mines; casein, wood shavings and saw- 
dust; peat-moss’ for agricultural use; and collections of coins, medals or stamps. 
Articles manufactured by the deaf and dumb were placed on the half-rate list. 
Tariff changes under British preference included the following additions to the 
free-list: aircraft; diesels and semi-diesel engines; chassis for electric and motor 
railway cars; mining locomotives; fire brick; chequered steel plates; melton cloth; 
unbound and paperbound books; brass band instruments; etc. Reductions under 
the same tariff were made and some of the more important of these apply to certain 
woollen and worsted fabrics, fire engines and linen fire hose, pressed steel railway 
wheels, leather belting, certain rugs and carpets, etc. Some reductions were made 
applying under all tariffs, e.g., on certain films, several gauges of wire fence, and 
various parts of motor trucks. The articles to which the limited number of in- 
creases in rates applied are of small importance. 
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Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as at 
Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935, is given in the balance sheets shown as Table 1. This shows 
the figures for gross debt on the above dates to have been $3,141,042,097 and 
$3,205,956,369 respectively, partly offset by active assets aggregating $411,063,956 
and $359,845,411, leaving the figures for net debt at $2,729,978,141 and $2,846,110,- 
958 respectively.* Non-active assets, including such public works as canals and 
railways, also loans to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,794,558,865 and 
$1,803,304,906, leaving debit balances on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31 
of $935,419,276 and $1,042,806,052 respectively. The details of the various assets 
and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompanying the balance sheet and 
printed in the Public Accounts. 

* The net debt on Mar. 31, 1925, was $2,417,437, 686; on Mar. 31, 1926, $2,389,731,099; on Mar. 31, 1927, 
$2,347,834,370; on Mar. 31, 1928, $2,296, 850,233; on Mar. 31, 1929, $2,225,504,705; on Mar. 31, 1930, $2,177,- 


763, 959; on Mar. 31, 1931, $2, 261,611,936; on Mar. St, 1982; $2, 31D; 846, 172; and on Mar. 31, 1933, $2, 596, 480, 826 
See Table 19, p. 847). 


1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935. 
(From the Public Accounts.) 


Item. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ 
ACTIVE ASSETS— 
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Soldier and general land settlement loans...............0 cece ee ee eeeee 45,219, 132 44 648,325 
Wiscellaneous GULTent ACCOUNUS. ss ns <la swat mdse’ een ewes sewe v6 deme 62,148,783 90,928,247 

REG H AONE LEV.O UNSSE bate to ect Sere Sieie Metered eels se eieen h sis ote Sell ais 411,063 , 956 359,845,411 


Balance of Liabilities over Active Assets, being Net Debt, Mar. 31, (ex- 


clusive of interest accrued and outstanding carried forward)....... 


NON-ACTIVE ASSETS— 


PIC SWOT Se RCAN al S: Saenaay ete snisrotasiownhs en woe, pistes an disasters np 
PC AVVOD Sesh AIL WAYS yc caves laces Gs. ste clots gate eich: Weis sans lo ele geerasie 
Pu lachWOLiks MMIsCellANCOUS a soa os sith rete ra erelefe omieiese Malesia wile a Rene 
Welitary. PrOpeLoy-ANGrStOLese, sy... cites elas aw cra Gierrrsnte loll s cite ainie © 
Perrine AC COUMES fer icin aleve cls is. wissal cuss hes eee ad ealcad nue cles ator e akinesia s 
AA WAV sCCOUNLSR OL!) ibe r versal cis sia Fete ao or ohcte eistansictiensteitteas ayedeie arete 
Railwaysaccounts, (loans non-active) v/ 4... fej. decce cc oot decease s 
Canadian National Steamships (loans non-active)............+5065 
Miscellaneous investments and other accounts (non-active)........ 
Balance Consolidated Fund as at Mar. 31 of preceding year........... 


Excess of expenditure over revenue, year ended Mar. 31 


LIABILITIES—! 


POGUMION NOLES IN CITCUIALION.. uncon ob pce mob wets ce were etee sees 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund...............0.000.s005 


Post Office account, money orders, postal notes, etc., outstanding 


Post Office Savings EMEC DOSIUS SE ele Ge, era ink eeceiicgss. 3h Caters oat sens 
Insurance and superannuation funds.................0eeeeeseeeeeees 
"ion STI ot age Be reales ae aR A oe ime ia a Shas ea a 
nntinrentcand SPeCiabINGSse cc cmiudotac ets hslsk iets sles ele sb bale oe ee's 
Ree csoa CORA COIL EG en A cinta deesace oreiic oa moet aie alinlas/ok o bEerese tusueiis agers ishefecs ia cese'e 


seen 


sone 


ee eee 


eoeee 


seeee 


seco ee 


ee a ny 


eaeee 


eo eee 


ear rat 


seeee 


seen 


2,729,978, 141 
3, 141,042,097 


——$= 


242,079,744 
443, 182,346 
252,124,944 
12,035,420 
9,895,948 
88,398, 829 
655,527,456 
15,353, 467 
75,960,711 
811,417, 164 
124,002,112 


2,729,978,141 


2,846,110, 958 
3,205, 956, 369 


——$<$<$—<—__._._£|__—. 
oo 


242,411, 265 
442, 884,582 
259,118,195 
12,035, 420 
9,895, 948 
88,398, 829 
655,527,455 
15,840, 634 
77,192,578 
935,419, 276 
107,386,776 


2,846, 110,958 


172,617,922 
6,486,355 
3,570,744 

23,158,919 
109,481,507 
18, 271, 120 
4,441,481 
9,623,817 
2,791,706, 560 
1,683, 672 


3,141,042,097 


6,696,471 
2,137,533 
22,547,006 
126, 166, 496 
19, 587,159 
5,625,412 
9,623,817 
3,011,713, 862 
8,613 


3,205, 956,369 


1 Indirect Liabilities—Guarantees given by the Dominion of Canada are listed on pp. 853-855. 
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Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, were $358,474,760, an increase of $34,412,760 
as compared with the preceding year; besides these, special receipts amounted to 
$3,397,169—a total of $361,871,929 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on Con- 
solidated Fund Account was $354,368,220, while special expenditure, including net 
income deficit of the Canadian National Railways for 1934, amounted to $114,869,211 


There were also a net expenditure on capital account of $7,027,008 and other net - 


expenditures of $1,740,308, including advances to Harbour Commissioners (non- 
active) $1,241,733. Thus, the total disbursements, inclusive of these and other 
advances, amounted to $478,004,747. There was an increase of $116,132,818 in 
the net debt (gross debt less active assets) during the year. (See Table 23 for 
interest-bearing debt.) 

Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 and 
3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of Dom- 
inion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the per 
capita receipts and expenditure for these years, calculated on census and estimated 
populations. Per capita receipts and expenditures are given by principal items in 
Table 7. 

The classifications of items in Tables 2, 3 and 7 have, in the past, followed 
those of earlier editions of the Year Book in order to preserve comparability, and no 
recognition has been made of the adjustment in classification made over the years 
in the Public Accounts. It is felt that the time has come to readjust those items 
which in the course of time have lost their importance and to show separately, and 
in their proper perspective, the several new and important items which have appeared 
in late years. The classification given below is in accordance with the Public 
Accounts, the figures being comparable for the five years shown. The regroupings 
effected do not constitute major changes and have not affected the comparability 
of totals or of significant items. 

2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35. 


Norse.—See text above re adjustment of ‘stub’ classification as compared with former editions of the 
Year Book. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
Taxation— 
@ustoimis?= 990, Fe eee, oy eet 131,208,955} 104,132,677] 70,072,932) 66,305,356] 76,561,975 
EXCIse AUtIES: Ao, des fs he ae om ee 57,746,808] 48,654,862] 87,833,858] 35,494,220} 43,189,655 
War Tax Revenue— 
Banks Vette et er oe nee en ae 1,429,264 1,390, 121 15327-5380 1,335,546 1,368,480 
Trust and loan companies.......... 6 - - - = 
Insurance companies..............- 74,250 12, 152 826, 150 741,681 750, 100 
Business: prouLsnwer.ecus aa 34,430 3,000 54 - | 4 = 
INCOM e.tAxXas Phen so 1c ae 71,048,022] 61,254,400} 62,066,697) 61,399,172} 66,808,066 
Hales taxiyek seek dito se. be eee 20,152,524] 41,734,7012] 56,813,813?) 61,391,4002] 72,447,311 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, 
Fe RP Oe Me ae bohioele 14,582,137] 17,871,6902] 25,377,762] 45,184,175?) 39,744,759 
PE Ax-ONT Older ete cee css - - - ~ 3,573,089 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation........ 296,276,396) 275,053,603) 254,318,801) 271,851,549| 304,443,729 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
Canada) Grainy Ache sche 2,179,047 1,484, 826 1,444,840 1,235,621 1,204,536 
Ganhda Gazette an, contre deareactee-cs 71,197 73,590 73, 836 5d: 722 47,257 
APAIS:. 1 Ce Opa Com ee tote ae 1,026, 671 976,845 831, 020 877, 630 837, 871 
Gastal «hie atc acne ee ae one 3,210,394 3,757, 821 3,192,144 3,613,157] 4,336,730 
Chinese reyeniiGes a. cs ccts cre Soe 21,996 10,059 8,652 6, 237 - ~ §,506 
Dominion landseve cake ee eee ee 1,655,401 485 ,364 458, 934 418,729 516,389 
Electric light inspection............. 632,151 402,189 298,352 440, 290 484,498 
Fines-and forfeitures... .<.)........+.6. 433,716 233,512 212,075 177,812 89, 806 
Bisheriesa: ianisnich sertoetdteies kas es 73,937 40,519 4,429 39,508 42,935 
Gras Inspections acceeiece a tee 94,255 81,359 84.078 76,186 96,096 
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2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ 
Consolidated Fund Receipts—concluded 
Non-Tax Revenue—concluded. 


Insurance inspection................. 148,942 149, 902 160, 298 148,535 139, 304 
Interest on investments.............. 10,421,224 9,330,125) 11,220,989) 11,148,232) 10,963,478 
WVIeine ING OP sista ia ences asia che sine he oo 199,000 191,905 178,118 207, 532 103 , 698 
Mariners Runes. cinrerorentte nyse 201,768 184,485 178,961 188,054 181, 204 
Military: Collevo® .... egies. vee 19, 882 20,045 20,116 20,317 20,044 
Military pensions revenue............ 159, 000 163, 229 166,414 165,207 173, 794 
Ordnance tends... :; Aes Teens 29,384 14,250 16,677 17,855 15,819 
Patent and copyright fees............ 559, 646 525,248 539,341 429,341 425,677 
Panitentiariess: 2). CUAL Fae oe 183 , 288 166,111 121,426 97,962 73,765 
POG ONIGGs ote eS eroe bs tagd a clseetat 30,212,326] 32,234,946] 30,928,317) 30,893,157] 31,248,324 
Premium, discount and exchange..... 521,087] 2,898,292 145,938! 1 751,491! 
Public: workstet 0. .notieeer alain 362,391 280,591 212,829 249,721 368, 896 
VAGIO CORCOS iat «bon Ciel oe vs ede wictine's 468 , 093 528,924 1,414, 132 1,291,485 1,487,408 
R.C.M.P. officers’ pensions.......... 6,357 14,787 12,050 12,444 , 202 
Weights and measures............... 419,750 406,529 394, 222 399,717 407,303 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenue.............. 53,310,903] 54,655,453] 52,318,188) 52,210,451) 54,031,031 
Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts.| 349,587,299] 329,709,056] 306,636,989) 324,062,000) 358,474,760 
Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous revenue............-.- 6,574,144| 7,012,261) 4,489,339 409,271] 3,397,169 
Totals: Receiptss.¢ een a 356,161, 443] 336,721,317] 311,126,328] 324,471,271] 361,871,929 
Sie Seek Micaela Ob. ieee ae ee de nes BS ee 


1 The policy regarding the recording of premium, discount and exchange has been changed since 1932, 
the net balance only being shown for 1933, 1934 and 1935 in place of the receipts ‘and disbursements on this 
account as in former years. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35. 


Nors.—See text on p. 828 re adjustment of ‘stub’ classification as compared with former editions of 


the Year Book. 
Se ee 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
RELIST AIN Coe ie wafec sae eh aeay ste ha coraestenciehe rors 10,119,411] 10,211,465] 8,066,372 6,995,768} 7,106,535 
Auditor General’s Office............... 415,989 435,917 379, 847 375,791 376,556 
Civil Service Commission............. 342,657 305, 684 243,777 221,096 220,787 
External Affairs, including Office of the 
Prame Ministerios.« . icone. spe oa. ce 928 , 488 994,026 863,055 974,172 1,426,999 
Finance— 
Charges on Debt—! 
Interest on Public Debt........... 121,289,844] 121,151,106) 134,999,069] 139,725,417) 138,553,202 
Premium, Discount and Exchange. . 19,477 3,625,697 2 167,026 2 
Subsidies to Provinces..............- 17,435,736} 13,694,970] 13,677,384] 13,727,565] 13,768,953 
Special Grants to Maritime Provinces 1,600, 000 1,600,000 1,600,000 1,600,000 1,600,000 
Other Grants and Contributions..... 778, 259 536,395 498,675 397,486 468,505 
Civil Pensions and Superannuation.... 1, 237, 868 1,144,467 1,074,529 1,009,392 921,925 
General Expenditures................ 1, 793 , 622 1,844,812 2,045,905 3,148,441 3,923,428 
Cs epee ar ere ce ati Scans 2,435,299] 2,045,891 1,786,912 1,596, 453 1,640,562 
Governor General’s Secretary’s Office 141,620 147,501 136,014 136,180 132,789 
Immigration and Colonization......... 2,588,273 2,200,393 1,688,906 1,368, 883 1,268, 788 
Mice VAST ATG. Wy; se hls cick dos steer aka one 6,068,828} 5,081,357} 4,499,145} 4,380,022} 4,361,733 
AMSIEANCO LSet ee te eae vite Raa e elie 178, 135 179, 842 160,618 151, 934 156,397 
owe SBR S55 orien er ae irae Bhat 8,103,598} 4,647,114 3,453,707| 2,833,128] 2,744,134 
ustice— 
Department of Justice............... 2,538,581 2,560,030| 2,457,786] 2,434,400) 2,410,414 
ea eerenee Neuiy Neccie cheetnen ctorets aes ees 3,236,816], 2,736,875| 2,869,735] 2,676,505} 2,667,340 
abour— 
Department of Labour.........:..... 796, 856 632,653 605, 426 560, 706 581,215 
‘Technical Education cd. .creces acs - 391,397 282,938 201,736 129,071 90,720 
OrdscAge (Pensions .cidsastinee sees 5,658,142} 10,032,410) 11,512,543) 12,313,595 14,942,459 
Legislation— 
House of Commons: 4.0.02. secs sees 1,721,302 1,982,884] 2,209,580 985,992 1,796,121 
Library of Parliament... ........... 76,000 81, 182 65,352 69, 137 _ 71,300 
SUE a Ne a RoR Semis aeiserare 567,860 649,596 747,294 285, 694 490, 696 
Ap OTESE Ee, okt iy ios tarmuaplicw ones ict sare oe 65,059 78, 700 80, 854 62,069 95,000 
Dominion Franchise Office.......... - - - ~ 1,545, 283 
Chief Electoral Officer, including 
TOMES oltece-n nicky rises saree terse ee 2,256, 153 144,631 56,446 31,544 146, 220 
Marine— 
Department of Marine............... 8,030,062] 7,262,065} 5,800,741] 5,438,746 5,742,429 


Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
(CARTE tote: 002 Aan Ne mn a a a - - 149,297 1,024, 892 1,248,923 
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3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35—concluded. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Ordinary Expenditures—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 
Mines and Geological Survey— 
Department of Mines .7).. 2.2.4.0: 1,413,642 1,247,932 1,048,701 909, 141 964 , 869 
Movement of Coal and Domestic 
Buel AlCty, sek ke 2 ea ee 519, 865 736, 993 1,219,818 DRL LS eee 360 ae 
National Defence— 
Militia Service), ./:\c <tc aan eon 10,952,949 9,700, 464 8,718,881 8,773,546 8,852,631 
Naval Servicers: 2: sce ooh 3,597,591 3,043,201 2,167,328} 2,171,210) 2,220,000 
Air Service see a ei. ee 7,147,018} 4,039,795 1,731,219 1,684,562 2,258,142 
SUNUry SCUVICES... aoweeiton ee ee 1,928,517 1,346,849 1,078,149 791,409 798,710 
National Revenue (including Income 
AX). epost ie oo eek cee 13,971,732} 13,920,104) 10,846,109) 10,354,252] 10,165,136 
Pensions and National Health— 
Treatment and after-care of returned 
BOldICrS eRe 6. oe ne oe 9,774,357| 11,154,426} 10,066,490} 9,123,914 9,677,735 
Pensions, war and military.......... 45,965,723] 48,686,389} 45,078,919] 43,883,133] 44,235,808 
Health IOrwiston« . emeccte..<e o.aeee 1,341, 736 1,246, 232 923 , 586 801, 763 809, 406 
Post: Officers. Sade Fo ce, Sea ee eel 37,891,693} 36,052,208} 31,607,404] 30,553,768! 30,252,310 
Privy-Counctl eee eee 53,155 oso 47,259 49,112 46,343 
Rubli@Archivesscee .. cease. oe 211,698 211,942 174,221 156, 842 208,719 
Public Printing and Stationery......... 295,330 289 ,323 231,263 172,476 367,744 
Pubhe: Works .. 542 Fak. eerste sen 25,452,742! 17,647,854} 18,108,013] 10,827,171 9,904,494 
Railways and Canals— 
Dept. of Railways and Canals....... 4,479,253} 3,997,719] 3,665,924) 3,315,333) 4,581,444 
Maritime Freight Rates Act......... 10,327,457 9,186,529] 10,638,824 1,989, 130 2,529,394 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 3,005,379 B,o0d041 5,625,659 Heoloyecs 5,744,326 
Secretary of States=s7= it ee Fe Parapet 478 , 840 482,784 417,862 386, 616 388, 984 
Soldier Settlement Board.............. 1,300,328 1,035,474 818,325 810, 420 746, 127 
Trade and Commerce— 
Department of T. and C............. 4,955,443 6,417, 234 8,275,381 3,006, 685 3,057,023 
Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 
VENtIONG we cack os eka ee 1,322,745 2,998, 724 2,081,818 2,220,661 2,274,255 
Canada-Grain*Act:3@. 37. 2,355,769) 2,306,269 2,026,412 1,759, 183 1,679, 236 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures. .| 389,558,289] 375,403,344] 358,528,276] 346,648,546! 354,368,220 
Capital Expend:tures— 
Caivial ls <ceneadits oo ka hayes oe Se ee PA 9,842,011 3,298,951 3,026,931 1,975,073 331,522 
Raihways beach te soe he soe ee 6,371,031 6, 242,326 1,502, 803 736, 967 506, 902 
BUDE WOrKa ose tan ene 12,009, 276 7,488,511 4,018,420} 3,778,293 6,188,584 
Totals, Capital Expenditures....| 28,222,318] 16,979,788 8,548,154 6,490,333) 7,027,008 
Special Expenditures— Th 
Adjustment of war claims (net)........ 61,889 Ona 51,500 47,571 54,138 
Gost ofloansflotations® =... -2csc.ce th: 193,338 tes50"223 1,639, 154 2,549,981 2,890, 192 
Miscellaneous Charges................: 2,954,580] 3,455,928} 2,950,721 2,516,498] 2,388,208 
Reparations-claims for compensation. . . 500, 000 1,330,648 187, 842 - - 
Unemployment relief, 1930............. 4,431,655) 13,189,844] 548,399 4,155 2,500 
Unemployment relief, 1931............. — | 25,105,671] 17,047,816 563 , 876 52,243 
Unemployment relief, 1932............. = - 19,124,720 6,948, 192 398 , 928 
Unemployment relief, 19383............. - - - 28, 382, 089 2,419, 952 
Unemployment relief, 1934............. - - - - 49,113, 684 
Wheat: bonus. Tent ss... pee aes eae - 10,908,429 1,811,472 ~ - 
Reduction of loans to soldier settlers. ... 8,595,386 43 , 920 - 1,766,083 468,916 
Public Works Construction Act........ - - - - 8,672,549 
Totals, Special Expenditures..... 16,749,848) 55,460,134] 43,361,624) 42,778,445) 66,461,310 
Loans and Advances, Non-Active— ay a 2S 
Loans to Can. National Steamships..... 1,826,941 1,199, 286] (Cr.)1,382,503)(Cr.) 14,064 487,167 
Loans to Harbour Commissioners...... 3,661,000 1,913,000 4,897,314 2,109, 837 Wo4ieise: 
Can. Pacific Railway (Relief Acts).... ~ - 1,447, 223 1,000, 000 = 
Accounts carried as active assets 
transferred to non-active............. - - | 62,938,2395 - 11, 208 
Miscellaneous charges.................. 25 - - 100 200 
Totals, Loans and Advances, |] | |] MH | FH 
Non=sActlyés 23.0) oe... SS 5,487,866} $3,112,286) 67,900,273) 3,095,873) 1,740,308 
Canadian National Railway Deficits— bs ling 
System ex. Hastern Lines.............. 4 4 53,422,662} 52,263,819] 42,589,825 
HastornaL ines’ 26 wirccs Geen ies a. Sek 3 3 3 6,691,569] 5,818,076 


Grand Totals, Expenditures....... 


1 Certain charges of management shown separately in former Year Books are not now separable and are 
; 2 See footnote 1 to Table 2. 
Expenditures—Maritime Freight Rates Act, 1931, $6,712,239; 1932, $6,631,856; 1933, $8,716,751. 


included with ‘‘General Expenditures’’. 


3 Included in Ordinary 


4 Corresponding figures for operations in the years 1930 and 1931 were $28,425,000 and $52,256,000 respectively. 
The losses in 1930 and 1931 were financed by loans and/or guarantee of securities. Government loans of 
$41,121,000 in respect of 1931 operations appear in the above statement under Loans and Advances, Non- 
active, for the year 1933. 5 Canadian National Railways—Loans of 1931-32, $41,121,216; sundry 
Uarbour Commissions—A dvances prior to 1932-33, $21,817,023. 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, 1868-1935 (continued on pages 832-833). 
Norse.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906, on Mar. 31. 


Consolidated Fund. 


Chargesof Total 
anage- Expenditure 
Fiscal Interest ment, Public Railways | Subsidies Chargeable 

Year on Premium, Works an to Post Office.? to 
Debt. Discount Canals.1_ | Provinces. Con- 
and solidated 
Exchange. Fund.# 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868..... 4,501,568 359, 190 126, 270 581,503 2,753,966 616,802} 13,486,093 
1869..... 4,907,014 465,657 65,013 641,814 2,604,050 787,886] 14,038,084 
TSO ee 5,047,054 339,999 120,031 743,070 2,588, 605 808,623) 14,345,510 
5 FA bec woe 5,165,304 426,655 597,275 Loondile, 2,624,940 815,471] 15,623,082 
1 EP iene 5,257,231 346, 413 849,786 913 , 236 2,930, 113 929,609) 17,589,469 
S73 72.0% 5, 209, 206 178,644 1,297,999 1,378,164 2,921,400 1,067,866} 19,174,648 
1S ea te 5,724,436 264, 685 1,778,916 2,260, 820 93702, 157 1,387,270] 23,316,317 
1875... 6,590, 790 227,201 1,756,010 1,981,893 3,750, 962 1,520,861] 23,713,071 
I8f6e%... 6,400, 902 208,149 1,948,242 1,897,283 3,690,355 1,622,827] 24,488,372 
1ST cess. 6,797,227 207,875 1, 262, 823 2,239,346 3,655, 851 1,705,312} 23,519,302 
187Se..=. 7,048,884 192, 087 997,470 2,374,314 3,472, 808 1,724,939} 23,503,158 
187982..0% 7,194,734 277,923 1,013,023 2,570,361 3,442, 764 1,784,424] 24,455,382 
1880..... 7,773, 869 289,085 1,046,342 2,226,456 3,430, 846 1,818,271) 24,850,634 
j Goto Fee 7,594,145 225,444 1,108,815 2,603,717 3,455,518 1,876,658] 25,502,454 
18820... 7,740,804 195,044 1,342,000 2,755, 833 3,530,999 1,980,567] 27,067,104 
E883 th... 7,668,552 234,170 1,765,256 3,117,465 3,606, 673 2,176,089] 28,730,157 
1884..... 7,700,181 229,906 2,908,852 3, 122,103 3,603,714 2,312,965] 31,107,706 
1885e5. .. 9,419,482 387,495 2,302,363 3, 268 , 222 3,959,327 2,488,315} 35,037,060 
1S868...%: 10, 137,009 346,921 2,046,552 3,339,670 4,182,526 2,763,186] 39,011,612 
MOST. .cs 9,682,929 287,742 2,133,316 3,673, 894 4,169,341 2,818,907] 35,657,680 
1 Ect een 9,823,313 343 , 592 2,162,116 4,160,332 4,188,514 2,889,729] 36,718,495 
1SSOrae 10,148, 932 273,590 2,299, 231 4,095,301; 4,051,428 2,982,321] 36,917,835 
13007 e 9,656,841 230,409 1,972,501 4,362,200 3,904,922 3,074,470] 35,994,031 
189 Tee 9,584,137 262,068 1,937,546 4,505,516 3,903,757 3,161,676] 36,343,568 
18923. >... 9,763,978 183,938 1,627,851 4,337,877 3,935,914 3,316,120] 36,765,894 
180307 fee 9, 806, 888 213,794 1, 927, 832 3,848,404 3,935, 765 3,421,203] 36,814,053 
1894..... 10, 212,596 180,975 2,033,955 3,760,550 4,206,655 3,517,261] 37,585,025 
1895 Ke 10, 466, 294 278,950 Ly 742: 317 3,704, 126 4,250,675 3,593,647! 38,132,005 
1896.0 10,502,430 248,575 1,299, 769 3,826, 226 4,235,664 3,665,011} 36,949,142 
18907s-: 10,645, 663 315,314 1,463,719 3,725,690 4,238,059 3,789,478] 38,349,760 
1898..... 10,516,758 199, 887 1,701,313 4,049,275 4,237,372 3,575,412] 38,832,526 
1899..... 10,855,112 173, 257 1,902,664 4,246,404 4,250,636 3,603,799] 41,903,500 
1900..... 10,699,645 227,194 2,289, 889 5,244,301 4,250, 608 3,758,015} 42,975,279 
L901: 10,807,955 201, 861 3,386, 632 6,377, 961 4,250,607 3,931,446] 46,866,368 
1902533... 10,975,935 263, 250 4,221,294 6,508,477 4,402,098 4,023,637} 50,759,392 
DBas 11,068,139 294, 968 4,065,553 7,221,705 4,402,503 4,105,178} 51,691,903 
1904 5%6.. 11, 128, 637 288, 984 4,607,330 8,397,434 4,402,292 4,347,541} 55,612,833 
190523... 10, 630, 115 276,072 6,765,446 9,803,912 4,516,038 4,634,528] 64,319,683 
1906..... 10,814,697 346, 902 7,484, 716 8,779,678 6, 726,373 4,921,577) 67,240,641 
TQO7 ER 65 722) T71 244,548 5,520,571 7,011,858 6,745, 134 3,979,557| 51,542,161 
1908..... 10,973,597 383, 820 8,721,327] 10,586,114 9,032,775 6,005,930) 76,641,452 
1909..... 11,604,584 356, 707 191, 533/12,300,184] 10,780, 126 9,117,143 6,592,386} 84,064, 232 
ISTO. 13,098, 160 358, 973 216,697) 7,261,218} 10,215,038 9,361,388 7,215,338]. 79,411,747 
ROTI See. 12,535,851 376,777 240,586] 8,621,431] 11,123,251 9,092,472 7,954,223| 87,774,198 
1912 3% 12,259,397 455,011 245, 045)10,344,487| 12,330,463} 10,281,045 9,172,036) 98,161,441 
1913, 12,605, 882 502, 988 283, 188}13,468,505| 13,766,180; 13,211,800] 10,882,804] 112,059,537 
1014 eek. 12,893,505 487,184 311,900/19,007,513) 14,935,138] 11,280,469] 12,822,058] 127,384,473 
L9thce. 15,736,743 554,729 358, 558/19, 343,532] 13,876,060} 11,451,673} 15,961,191] 135,523,207 
ISIGA . 21,421,585 731,836 671, 133)12,039,252| 20,777,830) 11,451,673} 16,009,139] 130,350,727 
TORT see. 35, 802, 567 496,387} 2,814,546] 8,633,096] 27,124,004] 11,469,148] 16,300,579 148,599,343 
191825... 47,845,585 488,712} 8,155,691] 7,432,901] 34,849,608] 11,369,148] 18,046,558 178, 284,313 
1 |) aaa 77,431,432] 1,305, 676/18, 282,440} 6,295,060] 45,494,584] 11,327,236] 19,273,758 232,731,283 
1920: 2.5. 107,527,089} 1,462,658/26,004,461) 9,016,246 8,418,024} 11,490,860] 20,774,312] 303,843,930 
TO2 Tae. 139,551,520] 1,102, 088/37, 420, 751/10, 846, 875 8,886,458} 11,490,860] 22,696,561] 361,118,145 
1922 560. 135, 247,849] 4,109, 601/36, 153, 031/10,574, 364 8,624,094] 12,211,924) 28,121,425) 347,560,691 
1928 cee 137,892,735] 1,003,068/32,985,998] 9,978,440 7,691,261} 12,207,313] 27,794,502] 332,293,732 
1924..... 136, 237,872 993 , 907/33, 411, 081}11, 900,847 2,126,803] 12,386,136) 28,305,941] 324,813,190 
1O2b eas 134, 789, 604 849, 694/34, 888, 665}12,029,578 1,996,152} 12,281,391] 29,873,802] 318,891,901 
1926.:... 130, 691, 493 884, 388]37, 203, 700}13, 416,045 2,120,223] 12,375,128] 30,499,686] 320,660,479 
i LS Wy fe 129,675,367 987, 265/37, 902, 939}11, 178,054 2,152,015} 12,516,740) 31,007,698} 319,548,173 
1928.28 . 128, 902,945 926, 765/39, 778, 130}14, 037,366 2,535,361] 12,516,740) 31,782,968] 336,167,961 
1029 et 124,989,950 990, 617/41, 487, 323]17, 003,254 2,405,272} 12,553,724) 33,483,058} 350,952,924 
ORO ee 121,566, 213| 1,088, 742/40, 406, 565/18, 134,359 2,459,990] 12,496,958] 35,036,629] 357,779,794 
qOs te 121,289,844 939, 613/45, 965, 723/23, 763, 284 2,911,080] 17,435,736] 36,292,604] 389,558,289 
1932... ;.. 121,151,106] 4,492, 509/48, 686,389/16, 099, 739 2,708,898} 13,694,970} 34,448,986] 375,403,344 
1933 c3.0% 134,999,069} 870, 7605|45,078,919|11, 778, 684 2,516,911] 18,677,384] 30,142,827) 358,528,270 
10346 e 139,725,417} 874, 6335/43, 883,132] 9,666,753 2,300,999} 18,727,565} 29,202,730] 346,648,546 
1935..... 138,533,202) 978, 7455/44, 235,808| 8,726,385 2,344,508] 13,768,953] 28,974,317] 354,368,220 


1 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). After 1919 railway receipts were applied directly to railway 
expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. 2 The expendi- 
tures shown do not include moneys spent for Civil Government account and miscellaneous expenditures 
and to this extent do not correspond with the Post Office figures shown in Table 3 for the years 1931-35. 
3 Includes various non-enumerated items. 4 Nine months. 5 See footnote 1, to Table 2, p. 829. 


832 PUBLIC FINANCE 
i a a 
4.—Principal Items of Dominion 
Capital Expenditures. 
mine ee 

Debts colonia : ranscon- ’ 
Fiscal Canadian] Allowed | nominion an tal Hudson | tinental ae wed 
Year.| Canals. peace — Tande ares Miscel. rs , ae Island 

ailway. TOV: ailways, ailway. | Including : 
inces Miscel- laneous Quebec Railway 
laneous. Bridge. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1868 51,498 - - - 455,250 41,690 = - - 
1869 130, 142 - - - 282,615 8,548 - - - 
1870. - - - - 1, 693, 229 - - - = 
1871.. - 30,148 - - 2,866,376 - - - - 
1872 255,646 489,428] 1,666,200 - 5,131,141 68,746 - - = 
1873. 256,547 561, 818/}13 , 859, 080 - 5,019,240 99,517 - - = 
1874..| 1,189,592 310,225) 4,927,061 = 3,614,899 135, 963 - - = 
1875..| 1,714,830] 1,546,242 - = 3,426, 100 189, 484 = _ 46,087 
1876. .} 2,388,733] 3,346, 567 - = 1,108,322 267,840 = a 42,546 
1877..| 4,131,375] 1,691,150 = _ 1,318,352 258, 833 = = 200,000 
1878..| 3,843,339] 2,228,373] . - = 408, 817 170, 120 = = ,051 
1879..| 3,064,099] 2,240, 286 - = 226, 639 77,179 = =~ 40,129 
1880..| 2,123,366] 4,044,523 - = 2,048,015 8,730 = - 16,540 
1881..} 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334,681 608, 733 187,370 = = - 
1882..} 1,647,759) 4,589,076 - 511, 882 585,569 70,949 = = 402 
1883..| 1,763, 002|10, 033,800 - 556,870 1,616, 633 119, 869 = _ 57,186 
1884..| 1,577,295]11, 192,722) 7,172,298 723,658 2,689,690 491,376 = = 130, 663 
1885..} 1,504,621} 9,900, 282 5,420 303 , 593 1,247,006 182,306 = = 76,957 
1886..| 1,333,325] 3,672,585} 3,113,334 130, 653 765, 967 569, 202 = = 4,668 
1887..| 1,783,698 915,057 - 162,392 926, 030 353, 044 od = 5,800 
1888 1,033,118 52,099 - 135,048 1,713,487 963,778 = = - 
1889.. 972,918 86,716 - 130, 684 2,623,137 575,408 = = - 
1890..| 1,026,364 40,981 - 133 , 832 2,351, 787) 3,220, 926 = = - 
1891..] 1,280,725 37,367 - 94,847 1,184,318 515, 702 os = - 
1892..} 1,463,279 66,212 - 86,735 316,784 224,390 = = 8,300 
1893 2,069,573 413, 837 - 115, 038 299,081 181,878 = - - 
1894..} 3,027, 164 146,540 - 149, 147 439, 209 102,059 = = - 
1895..}) 2,452,274 49,209 - 99,842 327,605 102,393 = = - 
1896..| 2,258,779 65, 669 - 82,184 260,396 114, 826 = = os 
1897..| 2,348, 637 14,054 - 91,412 190,570 129, 238 = - - 
1898. .| 3,207,250 692 - 127,505 252,756 364,018 = - 17,542 
1899..| 3,899,877 8,419 267,026 151,213 1,081,930 385, 094 = - 22,000 
1900..| 2,639,565 236 - 199,470 3,255,348] 1,089,827 _ - 53,546 
1901..| 2,360,570 8,979 - 269, 061 3,633,837) 1,006, 983 = - 280,174 
1902..} 2,114,690 449 - 370, 838 4,626,841] 2,190,125 - = 475,998 
1903..] 1,823,274 - - 449,542 2,254,267] 1,268,004 = = 829,414 
1904..] 1,880,787 33,076 - 748, 855 1,879,566) 1,334,397 - 6,249 698,878 
1905..| 2,071,594 - - 794,410} 4,755,5782] 1,642,042 - 778,491 591,413 
1906. .| 1,552,121 - - 599, 780 3,765,171) 2,359,528 - | 1,841,270 496,125 
19078.. 887, 839 - - 526,583] 1,512,4913| 1,797,871 - | 5,537,867 91,210 
1908..| 1,723,156 600 - 768, 244 4,369,738] 2,969,049 - {18,910,253 390,962 
1909. .| 1,873,868 939 ~ 797, 747 3,874,480] 2,832,295 92, 428/31, 317, 132 561,207 
1910. .| 1,650,707 - = 785,157 1,278,409) 4,514, 606 53, 043}19, 868, 064 206,397 
1911..] 2,349,475 2,918 - —5,508 763,833] 3,742,717 184, 150/23, 715,549 94,321 
1912 2,560, 938 - - = 1,710,449} 4,116,385 159, 632}22, 264, 130 128,042 
1913..| 2,259,642 - = 2,406, 9884) 6,057,515} 1,099, 063)15, 279, 837 103,001 
1914..| 2,829,661 - - - 4,348,000/10, 100,017} 4,498, 717|15, 274, 206 129,575 
1915..} 5,490, 796 ~ - - 6,914,977|11,049,030) 4,773, 744/12, 648, 242 570,531 
1916..) 6,170,953 - - - 7,861,899| 8,471,229] 4,887,131] 9,825,265} 1,350,473 
1917..| 4,304,589 - - - 4,873,032] 7,838,116} 2,604,280) 6,650, 263 609, 752 
1918..| 1,781,957 - - = -— | 6,347,201] 1,879,699 103 , 167 - 
1919..| 2,211,964 - ~ - — | 5,705,348 562,558] 1,723,638 - 
1920. .| 4,550, 761 - - - 3,285, 736/38, 869,683] —235, 608 527,480} —3,5405 
1921..| 5,450,006 - - = 731, 018}27, 559, 809 30,036 20, 164 - 
1922..| 4,482,610 - - - 9, 649/10, 431, 699 34,770 - 97,000 
1923..| 4,995, 184 = - - 59,950] 3,411,510 27,803 - - 
1924..| 6,747,395 - - - — | 3,804,427 207 , 872 - 196,418 
1925. .|10, 619,903 = = - - | 6,030,320) —124,154 - - 
1926. .|12,024, 456 - - - - | 4,805,949 —2,484 = = 
1927. .|13, 845, 689 - - - — | 2,920,670} 2,823,905 - - 
1928 .:.|13, 762,905 71 - - - | 3,281,097| 3,554,5037 - 63,4195 
1929. .|13, 164,582 - - - | —7,990,740}16,818,019] 6,159,563 - - 
1930..] 9,324,177 - = - —25,856] 6,573,530) 6,472,214 —415 - 
1931..} 9,842,011 - ~ - —277,535}12, 009,276) 4,139,690 8,877 - 
1932..| 3,298,951 - - - —2,504] 7,438,511] 5,236,668) —59,185 - 
1933..| 3,026,931 - - - - | 4,018,420] 1,635,395 = = 
1934..| 1,975,073 - - - - | 3,778,293 737 , 028 - - 
1935.. 331,522 - - - - | 6,188,584 432,028 4,874 - 


ck ec all Wi irk ME NE el al aegis CE Lh Gitte peel tS NSA eb Ses ee Pe eR 
1 Including $2,725,504, for the improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 


Montreal Harbour Commission. 
3 Including $38,583, cost of new car for the Governor General. 

for the Governor General. 5 Includes New Brunswick Railway. 
cludes capital expenditure on Hudson Bay Terminals $880,278. 
Government Railways since the consolidation of the system. 


6 Nine months. 
8 Included with 


2 Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor General. 
4 Including $15,000, cost of new car 


7 In- 
Canadian 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF DOMINION EXPENDITURE 833 
Expenditure, 1868-1935—concluded. 
Capital Expenditures—concluded. Other Expenditures. 
North- Canadian Total War Beeler te Fiscal 
west Militia Govern- Capital Railway and Other 7h Year, 
Terri- ; ment Expendi- || Subsidies. | Demobil- | Charges. : 
tories. Railways. ture. ization. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
srerg'l| a = 548, 438 = - 37,158|| 14,071,689} 1868 
19,113 - ~ 440,418 = - 429, 663]| 14,908,166] 1869 
1, 821,887 - - ood, 116 - - 155,988] 18,016,614) 1870 
773,872 - - 3,670,396 - - - 19,298,478] 1871 
241,889 - - 7,853,050 = - 223 ,456]| 25,665,975) 1872 
63, 239 - -| 19,859,441 - - 5,719] 39,039,808} 1873 
- - - 10,177,740 = = 4,019} 33,498,076] 1874 
- - = 6,922,743 = - 2,253,097] 32,888,911] 1875 
= - ~ 7,154,008 - - 315, 764|| 31,958,144] 1876 
- - - 7,599,710 = - 1,388,984!) 32,507,996] 1877 
- - - 6,657,200 - - 385,413]! 30,545,772] 1878 
- = - 5,648,332 - - 676,225] 30,779,939] 1879 
- - ~ 8,241,174 - - 949,948! 34,041,756] 1880 
- - - 8,176,317 - - 117,772) 33,796,643] 1881 
= - - 7,405, 637 = - 201,885|| 34,674,625] 1882 
= - - 14, 147,360 = - 21,369|| 42,898,886] 1883 
- - - 23,977,702 208, 000 - 2,567,453]] 57,860,862) 1884 
- - - 13, 220, 185 403 , 245 - 502,587] 49,163,078] 1885 
= - - 9,589, 734 2,701,249 - 10,534,973|| 61,837,569] 1886 
293,918 ~ - 4,439,939 1,406, 533 - = 41,504,152) 1887 
539,930 - - 4,437,460 1,027,042 - 155,623]) 45,064,124) 1888 
31,448 - - 4,420,318 846, 722 - 1,333,328] 43,518,198] 1889 
4,773 - - 6,778,663! 1,678,196 - 44,947] 41,770,333] 1890 
2,901 - ek 3,115,860 1,265, 706 - 68,074]| 40,793,208] 1891 
1243 = - 2,164,457 1,248,216 - 2,093,569] 42,272,136} 1892 
8,911 - - 3,088,318 811,394 - 139, 963]| 40,853,728] 1893 
—1,149 ~ ~ 3, 862,970 1,229, 885 - 330,354]| 43,008,234] 1894 
— 833 - - 3,030,490 1,310,549 - 399,294|) 42,872,388) 1895 
—543 1,000,000 - Op 18l, 001 3,228, 746 - 137, 185]) 44,096,384] 1896 
3, 284 745, 965 - 3,523, 160 416,955 - 682,881} 42,972,756] 1897 
1,272 173,740 - 4,142,231 1,414,935 = 944,589] 45,334,281] 1898 
—1, 853 387,810 - 6,201, 516 3,201, 220 = 236,399) 51,542,635) 1899 
—1,473 230, 851 - 7,467,370 725,720 - 1,549,098] 52,717,467] 1900 
1,632 135, 885 - 7,693, 857 2,012,5329 - 900,312} 57,982,866] 1901 
r= 12543 299, 697 - 10,077,095 2,093 , 939 ~ 1,040,374]] 63,970,800} 1902 
—3,040 428 , 223 = 7,049, 684 1,463, 222 — 1,541,763] 61,746,572] 1903 
—2,616 1,299,910 = 7,879, 102 2,046, 878 = 6,716, 235]| 72,255,048} 1904 
—2,478 1,299,964 - 11,931,014 1,275, 630 = 2,277,812!| 78,804,139} 1905 
—1,767| 1,299,876 - 11,912,104 1, 637,574 - 2,487,323) 83,277,642] 1906 
—1 352 975, 283 - 11,327,792 1,324, 889 = 1,583,297]| 65,778,138] 19076 
—911 1,297,905 = 30,428, 996 2,037,629 2 3,470, 603) 112,578,680} 1908 
—1,045 1,243,072 - 42,592,122 1,785, 887 = 4,999, 283]] 183,441,524] 1909 
—650 1,299,970 = 29,655, 703 2,048,097 - 4,280,227] 115,395,774) 1910 
—33,688 - - 30, 813, 767 1,284,892 - 2,988,393]) 122,861,250} 1911 
= - - 30, 939,576 859, 400 = 7,181, 665|| 187,142,082} 1912 
- - - 27,206,046 4,935,507 255,787) 144,456,878) 1913 
= - = 37,180,176} 19,036,237 : = 2,640, 162]) 186,241,048] 1914 
- - - 41,447,320 5,191,507} 60,750,476 5,186,016} 248,098,526} 1915 
- - - 38, 566, 950 1,400,171) 166,197,755 3,186, 898] 339, 702,502| 1916 
= - - 26, 880, 032 959,584] 306,488,815} 15,275,345] 498,203,118} 1917 
= - 32,999,880} 43,111,904 720,405] 343,836,802} 10,706,787}| 576,660,210] 1918 
- = 14,827,758} 25,031,266 43,805] 446,519,440) —7,283,582!| 697,042,212) 1919 
= - 22,307,366] 69,301,878 334,845} 346,612,955) 19,995,313] 786,030,6119| 1920 
- - 6,221,774} 40,012,807 = 16,997,544 492,048] 528,302,5139| 1921 
- = 1,239,605] 16,295,333 - 1,544,250 301,518]| 463,528,3899! 1922 
= - 1,313 , 022 9,807, 124 - 4,464,760 4,042,931]| 434,735,2779| 1923 
= - —94,835} 10,861,277 —1,523 446, 083 7,902,759! 370,589,2479| 1924 
- - 24,442) 16,550,511 - 506,931 3,953, 433]] 351,169,8039| 1925 
- - —29,372| 16,798,549 - 191,392 6,330, 092]) 855,186,4239| 1926 
- - —31,562| 19,558,703 - 64,485 7,814,977|| 358,556,7519) 1927 
- - —26,347)| 20,635,648 - 1,656,011 1,705,311]) 378,658,440! 1928 
- ~ | —5,342,149| 22,809,275 = —669, 399 2,067, 153|| 388,805,9539| 1929 
- - 217,494] 22,561,144 = 59, 702 9,744, 021]| 398,176,2469) 1930 
- - 2,500,000) 28,222,318 - 61,889) 16,678,959! 440,008,8559) 1931 
- - 1,067,348) 16,979,788 = 75,471} 55,384,663!) 450,955,5419} 1932 
- - —132,592 8,548, 155 - 51,499] 96,732, 786|| 531,760,9839| 1933 
= - —60 6,490,333 = 47,571) 101,686, 262) 457,968,5859| 1934 
- - 70,000 7,027,008 - 54,138] 114,815,072|| 478,004,7479| 1935 


9Includes certain advances non-active which for the years 1931-35 are shown in Table 3, p. 830, and for 
earlier years are given at the foot of p. 893 of the 1934-85 Year Book, 
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5.—Principal Items of Receipts (Consolidated Fund) and Total Receipts, 1868-1935. 


Total Interest Post 


, Total 
: Customs Excise War Tax | Revenue on Office 
Fiscal Year. Duties. Duties. | Revenue.! from Invest- | and Money Phe 
Taxation. ments Orders. _ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

E868 Foe waters 8,578,380] 3,002,588 - | 11,700,681 174,073 525,692] 13,687,928 
1SO9 cvs eet ee 8,272,880) 2,710,028 - | 11,112,573 824,424 535,315] 14,379,175 
RSTO J dkie eee 9,334,213] 3,619,623 - | . 13,087,882 383, 956 573,566) 15,539,6574 
STL ihiSs see ee 11,841,105] 4,295,945 - | 16,320,369 554,384 612,631) 19,375,0374 
S72 Foe eee 12,787,982] 4,735,652 - | 17,715,552 488 ,042 692,375) 20,714,814 
LTR pereyn sew tn 12,954,164] 4,460,682 - | 17,616,555 396,404 833,657] 20,970,5914 
{874 2cae cenit 14,325,193] 5,594,904 - | 20,129,185 610,863] 1,139,973} 24,507,6534 
875 LOU. Ae e ee 15,351,012} 5,069,687 - | 20,664,879 840,887] 1,155,332) 24,649,7244 
TSG Ite dee oa 12,823,838] 5,563,487 - | 18,614,415 798,906} 1,102,540] 22,592,0554 
1877 tome rey oe 12,546,988] 4,941,898 -| 17,697,925 717,684] 1,114,946] 22,927,7614 
ISIS. swenpae ses 12,782,824] 4,858,672 - | 17,841,938 791,758} 1,207,790} 22,406,2574 
ESTO Sse tek 12,900,659} 5,390,763 - | 18,476,613 592,500} 1,172,418} 27,020,5254 
BSS0 159 ot sat 14,071,343] 4,232,428 -| 18,479,577 834,793] 1,252,498) 23,364,5474 
ASST iiss hide ee 18,406,092] 5,348,022 - | 23,942,189 751,513] 1,352,110] 29,635,298 
ASS2i Aides cen 21,581,570} 5,884,860 - | 27,549,047 914,009] 1,587,888} 35,182,5494 
$803 ius een ee 23,009,582) 6,260,117 - | 29,269,699} 1,001,193] 1,800,391) 36,803,6694 
$S84 See ee ie 20,023,890] 5,459,309 - | 25,483,199 986,698] 1,755,674]) 32,815,2264 
ESSS eee ee 18,935,428] 6,449,101 - | 25,384,529} 1,997,035] 1,841,372) 33,354,0414 
BASE Mees sehe ee 19,362,308] 5,852,905 - | 25,215,213} 2,299,079] 1,901,690} 33,479,8834 
TSS7 sage eo 22,373,951) 6,308,201 - | 28,682,152 990,887} 2,020,624] 35,775,5314 
1888 Soon eee 22,091,682} 6,071,487 - | 28,163,169 932,025} 2,379,242 35,908,464 
E880 ote ies ver 23,699,413) 6,886,739 - | 30,586,152} 1,305,392} 2,220,504] 38,782,870 
BSQO Mae Retee ee 23,913,546] 7,618,118 - | 31,531,664] 1,082,271] 2,357,389) 39,879,925 
SOT ree ne 23,305,218) 6,914,850 - | 30,220,068} 1,077,228] 2,515,823] 38,579,311 
E802 shee eS 20,361,382} 7,945,098 - | 28,306,480] 1,086,420] 2,652,746) 36,921,872 
1903 eee. oe 20,910,662] 8,367,364 - | 29,278,026} 1,150,167| 2,773,508} 38,208,6094 
1894 vacee Se oak 19,119,030] 8,381,089 - | 27,500,119] 1,217,809} 2,809,341} 36,374,8834 
1SO5 see sis, 20m 17,585,741] 7,805,733 - | 25,391,474] 1,336,047] 2,792,790} 33,978,129 
SOG. See eNSat 7 19,766,741] 7,926,006 - | 27,692,747} 1,370,001} 2,964,014] 36,618,591 
LSO7 eS ales 19,386,278] 9,170,379 - | 28,556,657} 1,448,004} 3,202,938] 37,829,778 
ESOS sack ktbte cous 21,622,789] 7,871,563 - | 29,494,352] 1,513,455] 3,527,810} 40,556,5104 
1890 ccc he aes 25,150,745) 9,641,227 - | 34,791,972] 1,590,448] 3,193,778} 46,743,1034 
1900 \oseeze Soe 28,219,458] 9,868,075 - | 38,087,533} 1,683,051] 3,205,535} 51,031,4674 
AVOL ae eee 28,293,930} 10,318,266 - | 38,612,196] 1,784,834] 3,441,505) 52,516,3334 
1902 Sites, cee ers 31,916,394) 11,197,134 - | 43,113,528 1,892, 224 3,918,416]) 58,052,3334 
9903 bin2 erties 36, 738.033) 12,018,779 - | 48,751,812} 2,020,953] 4,397,833] 69,348,0844 
190A Soe cred ta 40,461,591) 12,958,708 - | 53,420,299] 2,236,256] 4,652,325} 70,679,2514 
LQQS eX tae: S28 41,437,569] 12,586,475 - | 54,020,124] 2,105,031] 5,125,373}, 71,186,0724 
SOG SCa. or oe 46,053,377) 14,010,220 - | 60,063,597} 2,140,312) 5,933,343} 80,141,3944 
FONTS 067.2 3c ee 39,717,079] 11,805,413 - | 51,522,492] 1,235.746] 5,061,728] 67,972,1104 
1008, See tee ose 57,200,276} 15,782,152 - | 72,982,428] 1,925,559] 7,107,887] 96,055,4174 
TOOO eh ee Ee 47,088,444] 14,937,768 - | 62,026,212} 2,256,643] 7,401,624} 85,549,5804 
POW 2 Uae sant 59,767,681] 15,253,353 - | 75,021,034] 2,807,465] 7,958,548) 101,616,4764 
POb pocir pant 71, 838.089] 16,869,837 - |. 88,707,926] 1,668,773] 9,146,952) 117,884,3288 
1 Veena seen e 85,051,872] 19.261, 662 - | 104,313,534] 1,281,317] 10,492,394] 136, 108,217 
LOTS eiah apse “ee 111,764,699] 21,447,445 - | 133,212,144] 1,430,511] 12,051, 72¢}) 168,690,4274 
1914 (2h cee oe 104 .691,238} 21,452,037 - | 126,143,275} 1,964,541] 12,954,530} 168,174,395 
A015 ly tee coe 75,941,220} 21,479,731 98,057| 97,519,008] 2,980,247] 13,046,665} 133,073, 482 
OIG i ass eek ee 98.617,6954| 22,428,492] 3,620,782) 124,666,969} 3,358,210] 18,858,690} 172,149,3044 
TOUT 1a See ee 134,043,842| 24,412,348] 16,302,238] 174,758,428} 3,094,012] 20,902,384 232,701,294 
TOUS Lor. sae ost 144.172.630| 27.168,445| 25,379,901] 196,720,976] 4,466,724] 21,345,304] 260,778,953 
EEO Jes. Coates 147.169.188| 30,342,034] 56,177,508] 233,688.730) 7,421,002] 21,603,542|| 312,946,747 
F020 wee ith ns 168,796,823] 42,698,083] 82,079,801] 293,574,707] 17,086,981) 24,471,709} 349, 746,335 
1021 te eacaiae ee 163.266.804| 37,118,367| 168,385,327] 368,770,498] 24,815.246| 26,706, 198) 436,292, 1844 
1029 ene e.Gws aes 105, 686.645| 36.755,207| 177,484,161] 319,926,013] 21,961,513] 26,402, 299|| 382,271, 571 
1923 fests 118'056,469| 35,761,997| 181,634,875| 335,453,341] 16,465,303) 29,016,771}) 403,094,210 
UE Beran hah 121.500.799| 38,181,747] 182,036,261] 341,718,807| 11,916,479) 28,865,374}) 406,581,318¢ 
1028 ak oe eaveck: 108. 146,871] 38,603,489] 147,164,158] 293,914,518] 11,332,328) 28,782,535}) 351,515, 392 
1926 ioscan eee 127.355,144| 42,923,549] 157,296,320] 327,575,013] 8,535,086) 30,334,575}) 382,893, 009 
1027 Ue: phen tae 141,968,678] 48,513, 160| 156, 167,434| 346,649,272] 8,559,401) 29,069, 16¢} 400, 452, 480 
1025 Bisse ee 156,985,818] 57,400,898] 150,319,087] 364,705,803] 10,937,822) 31,562,580} 429, 642, 577 
TODD sata alist ae 187/206.332| 63,684,954] 145,029, 742| 395,921,028] 12,227,562) 30,611, 964}) 460, 151, 48! 
1930... wnge abe 179\429.920| 65,035,701] 134,086,005] 378,551,626] 13,518,205) 33,345,385)) 445,916, 992 
it SA One otter: 131,208,955] 57,746,808] 107,320,633] 296,276,396] 10,421,224) 30,212,32¢! 356, 160, 876 
TOR2 dat shania ue 104, 132677| 48,654,862] 122,266,064! 275,053,603] 9,330,125) 32,234,946) 336, 721,305 
A058 5 oh doa ee Paty 70,072,932} 37,833,858} 146,412,011] 254.318, 801] 11,220,989] 30,928,317} 311, 126, 329 
Att Seats) rane 66,305,356] 35,494,220] 170,051,973] 271,851,549] 11,148,231]. 30,893, 157)) 324,471, 271 
IGS ak kate ae 76,561,975| 43,189,655] 181,118,715] 304,448,729] 10,963,478} 31,252,960} 361,871,929 

1 For detailed statements see Table 8, p. 837. 2 Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts 
for most earlier years and special receipts since 1921, 8 Nine months, — 4 Revised since the 


publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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6.—Per Capita Figures of Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on Consoli- 
dated Fund Account and Total Expenditure, 1868-1935. 


Nots.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, April 2, 1871; April 4, 1881; 
April 6, 1891; April 1, 1901; June 1, 1911, 1921 and 1931. For the intercensal years the populations are esti- 
mated as at June 1 (see p. 141 for estimates of population). The fiscal period of 1907 is nine months ended 
it a See the tables on pp. 831-834 for the figures of revenue and expenditure on which this table is 

ased. 


Per Per 
Capita Capita 
Per Per Ex- P Per Per lux- 
Capita | Capita} pend- oe 


Capita | Capita | pend- Per 


Rey- | Total | iture | Capita Rev- | Tota] | iture | Capita 


; Fiscal Year. ee Re cin ee Fiscal Year. cae: sty on Aas 

from enue Con- 3 vial from enue Con- b os 

Tax- Re- soli- ee: Tax- Re- soli- paieh 

ation. | ceipts. | dated ments. ation. | ceipts. | dated | ments. 

Fund Fund 
Acct. Acct 
$ - §$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

LEGS toe a epee wr ete 3°33 3-90 3-84 Cleol 0 eal He KOO ere oe ont Sera 8-63 12-271 9-15 10-93 
ESOU! ecic cake Ake 3-12 4-03 3-94 GAS) Gf |blog  e 9-17 12-13 9-54 12-40 
1S UsGiok ate oe ene. 3-61 4-291 3-96 AOTC HE LOO DR 605. telous 9-00 11-86 10572. |e ol3- 18 
Aid Oe et as 4-42 5-251 4-24 De Donic OG ae testes 9-69 12-93 10-85 13-44 
DBF ee wreaks dh scae ts 4-72 5-52 4-69 OSes Ne LOO a smesrecs ese ioe. 8:31 10-60! 8-32 10-61 
EST oe eis ck ce cy ste h 4-60 5-48! 5:01 TO SPUT TE LOUS. acc ate cise 11-02 14-50 11-57 16-99 
5 Vol ee Geant Saree eae 5-17 6-293 5-99 OO0s | L9G sees oa 9-12 12-583) 12-36 19-62 
USTO. gocteeeestes 5:23 6-23 6-00 yes Sy Noe OU LU eal a ened 10-74 14-541] 11-36 16-51 
USPOnwetiooot. ssa 4-64 5:64} 6-11 Te Oa esl OA” secre oes ees 12-31 16-361] 12-18 17-04 
oT RR BE tt 4-35 5-641 5-79 SOOT Lolo es eran. 14-12 18-42 13-28 18-56 
ER aes dos beets. 4-33 5-441 5-70 ATG SIGS eer eer aS 17-45 22-10 14-68 18-93 
DRUG tora aes oc 4-41 6-461 5-84 MCB Os el OLAS <n eer ste aes 16-01 20-71 16-17 23-64 
TSB est athe tte 4-34 5-491 5-84 OOK eet O15: sesete niet ace 12-22 16-67 16-98 31-09 
ERSTE ets eh eS 5:54 6-85 5-90 RGSS Ail Pag WON Wears Peet co a 15-58 21-52 16-29 42-46 
oe med Oe, ta a 6-30 8-041 6-19 PO Oa AO Ly kane water 21-68 28-87 18-44 61-81 
PSSan soe wt <3 6-61 8-31) 6-49 Oe OSes wo Scents o- 24-14 32-011) 21-88 70:77 
LSSa ct a bee: 5-68 7°31) 6-93 AP GOV WELOL9 ee ak cree 28-12 37°65 28-00 83-87 
TS8be eee eee: 5-60 7°37) 7°72 1O* S42 HTOZ0 Sse: teeta 34-31 40-88 35-51 91-87 
TS8G ce es 5-56 7-31 8-60 Psion cool tects ater. 41-96 49-653) 41-09 60-11 
TSS jess reece 6-20 7°73 7-71 SOT ego 2 eek. cae), 35-87 42-86 38-97 51-97 
POSH oor ss bee 6-02 7-68 7-85 OOS Ted aaece yee nee: 37-24 44-74 36-88 48-26 
A he tey ee ee De eae 6-47 8-20 7-81 9220" EOD 4 ae tan is oa 37°38 44-47 35-53 40-53 
SOON ee oe Beets, 6-60 8-34 7-53 BART LODO iors kon pal chai 31-63 37-821] 34-32 37°78 
PRO Datel os ete trc 6-25 7-98 7-52 8-44 L926 eet is Be) 34-66 40-511) 33-93 37-59 
fo Se Aye ae ee 5-80 7-56 7-53 S2GOs ie Peal eats oh ees 35-98 41-56 33-17 37-21 
DROS ie ees ee a 5-94 7-75} 7-47 820 UN O28 tent cera 37-09 43-69 34-19 38-51 
LoL EMR, 4 eae 5-52 7-31 7-55 8 64 LODO es ais Fetes 39-49 45-881] 35-00 38-78 
NSE nese or ae 5-05 6-76 7-59 FeSO eAe ST Wed BOY ey uae ss ee Berni 37-09 43-681] 35-06 39-01 
BSOGs ibe s kes 5-46 7-22 7-52 SOG) te LOSE en cree ese 28-55 34-32 37-55 42-41 
USOT. So oki tenis: 5-58 7-39 7-49 Se AGr Ee LOB Ze cece sc cre: 26-18 32-05 35°73 42-92 
TRUS Reet Soe os 5-70 7-84 7-50 S270 el983 tae 23-81 29-13 33°57 49-79 
LOO aces atid 6-65 8-93 8-00 GeS aH L984 We. certs crcis ce 25-09 29-95 31-99 42-27 
TORO KB, 2 RS, : 7-18 9-63 8-11 Se OSE LOS Dicer thao nce 27-81 33-05 32-37 43 -66 
DOO Ue bouts Gee 7-19 9-78 8-72 | 10-79 
NOOR Sat cao at es 7-85 10-57 9-24 11-64 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1931-35. 
REVENUE RECEIPTS. 
Nors.—See Table 2 on pp. 828-829 for the revenue receipts on which these per capita figures are based. 


Item of Receipts. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ $ 
TaxaTION— 
CD EL aap ene ne © 2 12-65 9-92 6-56 6-12 6-99 
LPI UMUIOR, Wit 5-56. S. Fess etary Solkaws «6 5-56 4-63 3°54 3-28 3-95 
War Tax Revenue— 
PSALM y Sra ce Pris 5 ORE ERR Se 0-14 0-13 0-12 0-12 0-12 
DNSUEANCE. COMPANIES. /oigoscss ioe eb4 cwiteuie doe 0-01 1 0-08 0-07 0:07 
PoMSINOSS MLOULS.. es.6e comet es omen enn 1 1 : - - 
PHCOMIGILAR AS, LER iss tant teeta «eee 6-84 5-83 5-81 5-67 6-10 
Na oat rk, idl Re ee Sy ee ere 1-94 3°97 5-32 5-66 6-62, 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax,.etc........ 1-41 1-70 2-38 4-17 3-63 
eTTLONER OUT 5 me, he bee eet ee ees - - - - 0-33 
mateds from Taration 3.5.85. ee hoe a etees 28°55 26-18 23°81 25-09 27-81 


—_—_— | | | SE 


1 Less than one-half of one cent. 
6302—534 
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7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1931-35 
—concluded. 
REVENUE RECEIPTS—conzluded. 


i 


Item of Receipts. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Consolidated Fund Receipts—concluded. § : : $ § ‘ 
Non-Tax ReveENuE— fe 
Cann danGrain A Cite mites. nehe anaes Coe eee 0-21 0-14 0-14 0-11 0-11 _ 
Dominion lands. 7 oe eeebok cise ete ieee 0-16 0-05 0:04 0-04 0-05 ¢ 
Interestson IN VESbLINCNUS:,.2 tek ives cilstere wis © re et 1-00 0-89 1-05 1-03 1-00 : 
PGs One: Fes as ee Lhe on NO ere cite se os 2-91 3-07 2-90 2-85 2-85 
Premium, discount and exchange.............. 0-05 0-28 0-012 2 0-072 
ila plaGences 2 net cain Cree a 0-05 0-05 0-13 0-12 0-14 7 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenue!.................665. 5-14 5-2) 4-90 4-82 4-93 . 
Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts........... 33-69 31-38 28-71 29-91 32-74 
Special Tecelptssce. cme tyre ork eee rate ee 0-63 0-67 0-42 0-04 0-31 
Grand Totals, Receipts................0 eee enee 34-32 32-05 29-13 29-95 33-05 
EXPENDITURE. 


Norz.—See Table 3 on pp. 829-830 for the expenditures on which these per capita figures are based. 


Ordinary Expenditures— 


INoriCUlbUTe Sse ae | ee dee ate > tiers eve eonicesre mavens verte 0:98 0-97 0:76 0:65 0-65 
Finance— 

Interest-om pUblie Geb Gravee oct e nctel cere mera 11-69 11-53 12-64 12-44 12-65 

SubsiGies tO) PEOVANCOSes sig cer tase cla catchments ys 1-68 1-30 1-28 1-27 1-26 

General expenditures... -2 1-2 eens es eels 0-17 0-18 0-19 0-29 0-36 
FUiShervess. c Pate ee ci tetontcaicts: alsck of'y auctelnen aera arate 0-23 0:19 0-17 0-15 0-15 
Immigration and Colonization.................-- 0-25 0-21 0-16 0-13 0-12 
Fridiantattairs nse yak ee ee tae retinas ote Sarat ts 0-58 0-48 0-42 0-40 0:40 
ENCGRION NS Ao Pee re ck ee outa Tec tenn tie) ete ere 0-78 0-44 0-32 0:26 0-25 
Justice (including Penitentiaries)................- 0-56 0:50 0-50 0-47 0-46 
Labour (including Technical Education and Old 

IG EeE CNSIONS Cee re ss, toate er eee ne OTe 0-66 1-04 1-15 1-20 1-43 
Marine (including Canadian Radio Broadcasting 

Commissions ee oe eee ae eo oe eee 0-77 0-69 0-56 0-60 0:64 
Mines (including Movement of Coal and Domestic 

Ruelekcty te, eee oe ee ete anes See 0-19 0-19 0-21 0-34 0-28 
National Defence (including Militia, Naval and 

TIE: BEEMICES Ah ee oie ee ene ete see eee sieee nie 2-28 1-73 1-28 1-24 1-29 
National Revenue (including Income Tax)....... 1-35 1-33 1-02 0:96 0-93 
Treatment and after-care of returned soldiers...... 0:94 1-06 0-94 0-84 0-88 
Pensions» Wal ANC MA TAL Voor chet yeasetens oases 4-43 4-64 4-22 4-05 4-04 
Post. Office Sere celts Secs sel bale be ke heen ets 3°65 3-43 2-96 2-82 2-76 
Public Works ee eee eke | Seen ah Sauna sere ae 2-45 1-68 1-23 1-00 0-90 
Railways and Canals (including Maritime Freight 

Ratesthct tees wets rene na ere ae eter e 1-43 1-26 1-34 0-49 0-65 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...........-..... 0-29 0-32 0-53 0-49 0-52 
Trade and Commerce (including mail subsidies 

and Canada: GraimeNct)nc sin sueccne omen ee tle 0-83 1-12 0-69 0:65 0-64 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures!............... 37-54 35-73 33°57 32-00 32°37 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.................. 2°%2 1-61 0-80 0:60 0-64 
Totals, Special Expenditures................... 1-61 5-28 4-06 3-95 6-07 
Totals, Lcans and Advances, Non-active........ 0-53 0-30 6-36 0-28 0-16 
Canadian National Railway deficits........... 3 3 5-068 5-44 4-42 
Grand Totals, Expenditures................... 42-409 42-92 49-79 42-27 43-66 


1 Includes other items not specified. 2See foctnote 1 of Table 2. 3 See footnotes 3 and 4 of Table 8. 


Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. . 


An account of the various war taxes, imposed in 1915 and subsequently, has 
already been given on pp. 823-824 in the introduction to this section. For con- 
venience of reference, the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are 
segregated and the totals paid into the Receiver General are given in Table 8. The 
taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the business profits 
war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Department of National 
Revenue, formerly the Customs and Excise Department. The amounts ot excise 
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war taxes collected from different sources in the past six fiscal years are given in 
Table 9, while Table 10 contains the details by provinces for the latest year. (See 
also Tables 41 to 46 of this chapter.) 


8.—War Tax Revenue Received by the Receiver General, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1915-35. 


Trust Sales, Total 

Your ants and Loan Lanernce Business Income | Transporta-| - War 

: a om- anies Profits.! Tax. tion Tax, Tax 

panies. P : etc. Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

te Ye dee des (ea er - - - - - 98,057 98,057 
1GLG sey eee to ee. 1,300,447] 324,250] 459,247 - ~ 1,536,838 3,620, 782 
PON Teme ie WO ey dav 1,114,023 202,415 419,699} 12,506,517 - 2,059,584} 16,302,238 
BOTS cee See ee ALD 758 269,129] 496,540} 21,271,084 - 2,227,390} 25,379,901 
TOO Me tues teria csc 1,099,764 323,340} 546,114] 32,970,062 9,349,720} 11,888,508) 56,177,508 
LOZOC Cee aed eee lates TEE, 220 274,216 638,731] 44,145,184) 20,263,740) 15,587,707) 82,079,801 
1S Fpl Nee pe Ry ONS aml oe 293 , 802 807,667! 40,841,401} 46,381,824] 78,803,099] 168,385,327 
L922 ae ne. ate, 1,293,697} 283,994, 749,959) 22,815,667) 78,684,355} 73,656,489) 177,484,161 
CRUE fa BEe ot oe, Oo pee RO 1 24a A eeod 2. 392 852,328] 13,031,462} 59,711,538] 106,482,718] 181,634,875 
fT oe Oe tl Mee 1,236,957} 308,632 857,587! 4,752,681) 54,204,028] 120,676,376] 182,036,261 
(O2bRer tee. & 1 adi ca Asse olds a1 867, 902 2,704,427] 56,248,043} 85,810,717) 147,164,158 
LO 2G ie tee Be cota bes 1,176,869 326,714 950, 221 1,173,449] 55,571,962} 98,097,106] 157,296,321 
iH ie = 3 Selle someiirecieae? oe 1,174,665 335,368} 947,830 710,102} 47,386,309} 105,613,160) 156, 167,434 
LOD Be arc eieice 8512 hers 1,224,645] 345,430} 999,003 956,031) 56,571,047} 90,222,931} 150,319,087 
TODO MAGS. Jee cw ect 1,242,399 7,641 894,864 455,232| 59,422,323] 83,007,283] 145,029, 742 
BOS 0 ete eRe 1,408, 420 - 74,416 173,300] 69,020,726) 63,409,143} 134,086,005 
GS leer React, sya. on 1,429, 264 6 74,250 34,430] 71,048,022} 34,734,661) 107,320,633 
1032 Te Ao iN ne. 1,390,121 - 127152 3,000} 61,254,400} 59,606,391) 122,266,054 
NO3S Ae Le ah hasan oth. desoisooo ~ 826, 150 54] 62,066,697) 82,191,575) 146,412,011 
ADs deere cons sa 4 1,335,546 - 741,681 - 61,399,171} 106,575,575) 170,051,973 
TOBD Re Ses eae bak 1,368,480 ~ 750, 100 - 66,808,066} 112,192,069] 181,118,715 
MOotvaise ee so. 25,128,538! 3,922, 644112, 966,441! 198,544,083! 935,391, 97111,334,477,37712,510,431,054 


1 Although this tax was not charged upon profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920 (see 14-15 Geo. V, c. 10), 
belated revenue therefrom continued to be received up till 1933. 


9.—Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue 
Sake the Department of Customs and Excise), fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
930-35. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
WiiCences mt het ke 44.530 38,339 2 leg Veal 42,366 42,506 48,576 
DLT OR he eer ae Carp leersiepemeaae ie 5,559,844) 3,609,180} 2,852,913} 3,276,618] 4,438,833] 4,419,907 
Watenes. Caeer . cig 1,794,556 1, 838 , 232 1,949,470 1,659,907 1,672,390 1,457,117 
Automobiless-t) uci ate. 742,471 398,444 332, 668 220,328 855,490 1,241,918 
PiSvine Cards sik. be ee 291, 184 290,035 276,528 206.020 240,488 244,000 
Toilet preparations.......... - = = - 862,119 1,051,997 
Gears ee eh eee oe 329,217 256,551 217,938 153,677 120,469 120,795 
Wirtos in cee ater tee, ALS 299 466 262,225 258,061 195,369 213,631 248.425 
Ale, beer and porter........ 17475, 125 6,541,366 6,297, 859 4,972,604 4,718,307 L7ZS 712 
Malt: products) .02.0.42.02:. Y - - - - 209.332]. : 64.225 
So. LGATY Che sit Reet aa ee MiaLe a Re Bs - = = - 14,122,564} 10,679,488 
Transportation and _ tele- 

HUONES Ar ee nF kOe 650.172 204 - 1,031,657 1,375,046 1,463, 203 
Embossed cheques......... 3,973 790 - - - = 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

PACWERT eee. foe, ee: 186,240 187 a8¢ 194,372 LST) 201,395 216, 834 
Penalties and interest. ...... : 169,452 278,577 219,032 91,073 142,328 84,588 
Sales, domestic............. 34,936,376] 16,586,976! 34,557,788] 49,275,963) 54,244,032} 64,011,591 

Domestic Totals....... 52,482,606] 39,288,256) 47,193,756) 61,241,293} 83,458,930) 87,126,375 
Importations— 
SUNT SO? one Ie 2 Sen re 9,922,325] 4,196,9693; 7,834,822) 8,701,609 8,979,576| 10,482,314 


ae Sei ee ere 1,748,665 886,681 253,505 34,707 1,434,656} 1,510,296 
Special excise 1 p.c.!...... = = 4,982,217) 13,377,726] 14,534,620} 15,007,274 


Grand Totals, Excise Taxes| 64,153,5962| 35,371,9062| 60,264,3902| 83,355,3352} 108,407,782°| 114,076,2582 


13 p.c. in 1933, 1934 and 1935. 2 Includes refunds of $744,453 in 1930, $637,245 in 1931, $657,909 in 
1932, $1,163,759 in 1933, $1,832,208 in 1934 and $2,352,789 in 1935. 3 Revised since the publication of 
the 1934-85 Year Book. 
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10.—Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, by Provinces, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Toilet 


ee ee 


Province or Other Source. | Licences.| Stamps. | Matches. gear Sales Pre- ree 
: parations. es: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 156} 12,873 - - 25,365 - - ; 
INOW ARS COLLIDER tee een tio 952 102, 687 - 508} 930,777 4 - 
Néw. Brunswick .2200s. 5+ oes 870 72,170 - 411 603 , 664 23 - 
Québec nase ho Sais 16,550} 1,381,612 765,141 151, 131|21, 644, 267 263 , 627 96,000 ‘ 
Ontario sot een ers 22,108) 2,028,621 691,976] 1,082,074|35,376,175 746, 626 148,000 : 
Manitobate speek ek eee ee 1,550 Doge t = 1,762} 1,903,136 35,499 - . 
Saskatchewan. .... cs 16.0055. 574) 123,749 = 172| 425,544 541 - 
Al bertattniss og cael os dee [ooo 173,521 - 1,608 743, 723 221 ~ 
BritishiColumbigese..6 sa4-<2 4,434 296, 709 = 4,253) 2,358,941 5,455 - 
Monkton) ht cere aad ea ee - 1,173 = as = = ce 
Departmental sales........... = 4,660 - - | - - ~ 
Totalss...coko0e.. asc 48,576) 4,419,907) 1,457,117) 1,241, 918/64,011,591) 1,051,997 244,000 
Trans- 
portation 
Province or Other Source. Cigars. Wines Beer Pp Pas tes Sugar. enectey es 
phones. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ - - - - - ~ - 
Noval Scovus. sa aeheee dae = - Dorel -— | 1,114,480 - 26,474 
New. -Brinswick.225..044. 0 ~ - 14,622 - - - 18,338 
Quebec tte cas eens wees 75,050 43,310 851,271 — | 3,443,378 - 923 , 682 
Ontanioseecceyecascc ene 44,787 189, 056 481,126 64,220) 3,819,317 - 343,381 
Manitobanasc co-host eesos coe - 210 90,640 - ~ = 26,469 
Saskatchewan). \.08 mec cor - - 46,910 - - = BBG in: 
Albertac ces ate metres cacter 128 = 117,054 - 559, 650 - 45,473 
British Columbia............ 831 15,849 146,379 5] 1,742,663 - 41,801 
IKON eee as Retin care ares = = = = - - 20 
Departmental sales........... = = = - 216,834 - 
TOtalser oe cae ee 129,795} 248,425) 1,778,712 64, 225|19,679,488| 216,834] 1,463,203 
Importations. 
: Domestic Ee --, | Grand 
Province or Other Source Interest. z Special 
Total. Sales. Excise Excise, Total 
3 p.c 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 21 38,415 17,097 258 10, 493 66, 264 
INovarScotia.. eer ener 2,372 2,203, 966 266,027 17,450 392,723 2,880, 166 
NewsBrunswicky..e- coe. 1,095 711, 192 339,947 2,363 301, 759 1,355,261 
Quebeckis.. Gaee oie occur 40,661} 29,695,631 3,042,448 1,143,076 4,420,260] 38,301,415 
Ontarionee crete eee 29,4385) 45,066, 902 4,148, 136 305, 182 7,851,524) 57,00), 744 
Manitobaerie eet aeioe ss cron 3,607 2,285,004 659, 363 9,317 459,913 3,413,597 
Saskatcheawanweaewen. tees 464 635, 568 190, 872 1,505 155,716 983, 661 
A Dental aes eee ore oloceesaeye 1,037 1,643, 796 - 329,327 3,205 272,964 2,249,292 
BritishiColumbiag ee... sek 5,896 4,623,215 1,422,994 27,846 1,135, 582 7,209, 637 
SV uilkoniacyss ere lees ore ahs = , 198 14,953 94 6,340 22,580 
Departmental sales........... = 221,494 - ~ - 221,494 
British Post Office parcels.... - - 1,150 ~ ~ 1,150 
Totals. ceas2s eee 84,588) 87,126,375| 10,432,314 1,515,256) 15,007,274) 114,076,259 


tolls and rents until 1918. 


Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S.C., 1908, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue had the control and management of standard weights and measures and 
of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, bridge and ferry 


It administered the statutes which dealt with the 
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adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent med- 
icines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. This 
Department also established the food standards which were put into force by Orders 
in Council under the authority of Section 26 of the Adulteration Act. Later the 
administration of the Adulteration of Food and the Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
Acts was transferred to the Department of Health, that of the Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs and Fertilizers Acts to the Department of Agriculture, and that of the Acts 
relating to weights and measures and the inspection of gas, electric light and water 
meters to the Department of Trade and Commerce. By Order in Council of May 
18, 1918, the Departments of Customs and of Inland Revenue were combined as - 
the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the Crown. 
On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated 
as the Department of Customs and Excise (11-12 George V, c. 26). As from April 1, 
1927, the name of this Department, which collects the great bulk of the revenue of 
the Dominion, was changed to Department of National Revenue by authority of 
17 Geo. V, c. 34. This Act provides for three chief departmental officers—-the 
Commissioner of Customs, the Commissioner of Excise and the Commissioner of 
Income Tax, while an Assistant Commissioner of Customs may also be appointed. 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, the gross amount of customs duties 
collected by the Department was $84,627,473, as compared with $73,154,472 in 
1934, $77,271,965 in 1933, $113,997,851 in 1932 and $149,250,992 in 1931. The 
total of excise duties and excise war taxes collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1935 was $158,576,297, as compared with $145,176,663 in 1934, $123,478,841 in 
1933, $109,586,366 in 1932, and $93,986,975 in 1931.* The total of income tax 
collected in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, was $66,808,066, as compared with 
$61,399,172 in 1934. While the income tax and the business profits war tax (see 
Table 8) are collected by the Commissioner of Income Tax, the other main branches 
of inland revenue—the excise duties and excise war taxes—are collected by the 
Commissioner of Excise. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
excise tariff, as existing at Jan. 1, 1936:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal. .$ 4.00 on en or Malt Lupa R Ramat ee 
bas ee ) Imported (in addition to any of the 
Hemet Spinsts as iollows- duties otherwise imposed), per gal..... 0.07 
(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for 
medicines, extracts, etc., per proof gal.. 2.50 4, Malt: 


(b) Used in a bonded manufactory for (a) Produced in Canada and screened, 


perfumes, per proof gal ee eats 1.50 per JN ea. 4 =O ae Rabon: Soon a nanoie oe 
(c) Used in a bonded manufactory for (is) Imported, pet lbs vs... ees ae eee 0.06 
pla sy2221 p89 012) 9 004070) Orig) On, Se Pa Re 0.27 (c) Imported, crushed or ground, per Ib.. 0.08 


(d) Used for chemical compositions ap- et Male Seraps 


ee ee as (a) Produced in Canada, per Ib.......... 0.10 
(e) Sold to licensed druggists for phar- (b) Imported, per Ib..........cceeeseeee 0.16 
a ee ee naa? et Fer ae 6. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 
Oy Be ee ie (a) Manufactured tobacco, per lb........ 0.20 
fortification of native wines, per proof (b) Cigarettes weighing not more than 
EE TS. Ee ou ae tuiey Ua aaee wees Ed 00 3 Ib. per M, per M........--..eeee esses 4.00 
(c) Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 |b. 
2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of SACRE HT BU ee cc acs ig iste cine este cio wes 11.00 
the duties otherwise imposed), per (d) Imported leaf tobacco, unstemmed, 
oa Ee Oe Ge 0.30 den er ee ee 0.40 
3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— (e) Imported leaf tobacco, stemmed, 
(a) Brewed in whole or part from any per lb ect Siatalotetar an oho he ial oats etelei/a) wre) site e660 fe 8XaN4) 0.60 
substance other than malt, per gal...... 0.22 (f) Cigaras poe Movie) gniiacae oa see rere 3.00 


*Table 9, p. 837, gives the details of the revenues from individual taxes for the years 1930-35 and 
Table 10, p. 838, gives the revenues from individual taxes by provinces for 1935. 
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A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 

Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the past six fiscal years in Table 11. 
Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to have supplied about 63 p.e. 
of the revenue from excise duties in the fiscal year 1935. 


11.— Details of Excise Duties Collected, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-35. 


(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Item. 1930. ABD 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SDITICS cee eka cer ane 18,526,908 | 11,815,576 | 8,158,448 | 7,201,375 | 7,176,513 8,155, 162 
Mahidationiices sect tee - - - - 323,482 443,550 
Beer or malt liquor........ 342,098 384, 102 385, 436 302,539 234,877 1,143,910 
Mal tSwRUDo-¢ ee ee ee ce - ~ - - - 168, 705 
Walt wtetctseces tates ceoeee eer 4,493,801 4,138,910 3, 633,438 2,875,779 2,773, 984 6,263,464 
ISO BACCO RE eee cae ee 41,668,542 | 41,699,017 | 36,647,484 | 29,330,598 | 25,857,511 27,903,910 
Civarsieeeanch Saar, ee 588,977 533,565 456,654 868, 352 347, 803 376, 136 
TAGenCeS ent fe ce eee 48,522 43,899 45,605 44, 863 54,710 45,201 
Totals: 32eeh- 65,668,848 | 58,615,069 | 49,322,065 | 40,123,506 | 36,768,880 | 44,500,038 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Tables 12 and 13. 


12.—Number of Excise Licences Issued, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-35. 


Description. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
IDistillers= sce. ce ean ee et ee ee 25 28 27 27 aod 20 18 
Brewers and.maltsters........ a. er eee 95 94 98 92 88 83 80 
Tobacco manniaccurers, .. sce ee 57 56 56 60 68 73 68 
Civarimanitacturerss > a). ose eee 83 82 76 Ul 82 85 isha ff 
Petroleum@retiners)-; ase. eee 21 22 2, Cle 36 46 47 


Manufacturers in Bond— 


Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, 

tet): aie ee eee fees Se. 330 338 337 337 335 330 323 
Chemical Stilley. i..4 8 Se A Oe 8 144 135 133 141 161 160 133 
Wood alcohol manufacturers.:............ 6 8 6 6 6 6 7 
Maltivinegar brewers: seoss cece oles 4 4 5 5 4 5 4 
Still manufacturers and importers......... 24 29 26 23 15 12 17 
Acetic acid manufacturers..............«- 3 3 3 3 3 2 - 
Bonded warehouses:..........6s00 cee cess 51 49 48 62 66 59 61 
Cémipoundars 2.4) csi gcne ee bere inet 4 6 6 6 9 9 | - 
Canadian leaf stemmers...............+0: 10 10 i) 14 10 14 12 
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13.—Statistics of Distillation, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-35. 
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Schedule. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 

Licences issued.......... No. 28 27 27 24 20 18 
Licence fees............. $ 7,750 6,125 7,125 6,250 5,750 5,000 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— 

DRBLL DS. ody. ocak apn tas Ib. | 42,064,219 | 19,519,949 | 10,802,254 | 6,807,119 | 8,259,033 3,878, 133 

Todian corns esis “ (114,942,991 | 35,879,402 | 19,657,775 | 17,871,546 | 27,497,313 22,508, 624 

Beyer ee nd SY ae “| 78,075,195 | 47,421,646 | 27,121,120 | 17,552,045 | 13,929,865 4,772,654 

Oats and other grain.. “ 257,510 64,150 189,080 let 25 121,208 119,000 

EE Sena ae RI a : a Coe - - - ~ ~ 

REOE BESTS. aiey Sie) s 58,330 = = = = > 
Totals, Grain Used..... 235,398, 245 102, 885,147 “57,770,229 42,247,835 | 49,807,419 31,278,411 
Molasses used........... Ib. | 61,036,607 | 70,304,701 | 71,988,200 | 39,272,923 | 69,111,370 48,550,415 
Wine and other materials “ ~ — | 15,917,061 | 3,071,695 | 1,525,8333] 2,387,528 
Proof spirits manufac- 

ONTO ees a wst ct proof gal./ 16,813,433 | 9,286,780 | 7,099,637 | 4,345,834 | 6,411,230 4,321,457 
Duty Collected Ex-man- 

ufactory on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment— 
Amounts in.) on proof gal. 312 965 9,643 575 297 80 
BOE oe disniah pute «par $ 2,813 8,677 87,061 5,187 2,076 559 


a a a | [ee eS an) ee os 


Totals, duties collected 
11,437 5,559 


plus licence fees....... 10,563 14,802 94,186 7,826 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


It will be seen from Table 13 that the quantity of spirits manufactured has 
dropped from 16,813,433 proof gallons in 1930 to 4,321,457 proof gallons in 1935 
and the duties collected ex-manufactory on deficiencies etc., plus licence fees has 
fallen from $10,563 to $5,559. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken out of Bond.—In Table 14 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco taken out of 
bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1935. 


Between 1920 and 1935 the number of cigars taken out of bond fell from 
270,089,761 to 125,519,841 and the quantity of tobacco, which was 23,049,012 Ib. 
in 1920, had fallen to 20,870,651 Ib. by 1925, since when there was a steady 
increase. to 22,891,129 lb. in 1935. The consumption of cigarettes increased from 
2,440,982,912 in 1920 to 5,082,314,590 in 1931 but declined to 4,401,628,765 in 1932, 
and 3,728,832,089 in 1933, rising again to 4,342,728,835 in 1934 and 4,958,250,855 
in 1935. 


Between 1923 and 1929 spirits taken out of bond (exclusive of imported spirits) 
rose from 729,678 gal. to 2,016,802 gal., but there was a decided and steady drop 
to 769,527 gal. for 1933. Since 1933 fairly substantial increases have been shown. 
Malt liquor shows an increase from 36,789,195 gal. in 1923 to 65,719,129 gal. in 
1929 and a decrease to 51,703,781 in 1935. 
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14.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco Taken out of Bond for 
Consumption, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-35. 


(For years prior to 1900 see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528, and for 1901-10 see 1933 ta Book, p. 840.) 


Fiscal Year. - Spirits.! ee Malt. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco.? 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 

LOM eo ees te ‘4,146,452 41,752,448 | 101,525,430 | 227,585,692 | 585,935,370 18,903,322 

TOT peresies. « 4,562,382 47,518,647 114,029,523 252,718,242 782,663,841 21,419,046 
TOMS. oes eta. t ae 4,999,937 52,314,400 123,920,607 | 294,772,933 977,748,301 22,371, 636 3 
1 EO i eee eo 4,762,618 56,060, 846 133, 794, 639 288,219,892 |1,166, 023,170 22,248, 760 f 
1 

1913 cae ee 4,021,090 47,963,225 111, 037, 743 236,866,542 |1,090, 125, 936 21,180,857 

ISTOSSRS SS. Se 3,629,324 39, 638,877 89,476,590 207,647,808 |1,082,324,710 20,698,241 
YS i A eee 4,118,147 34, 827, 284 78,815,746 239,752,252 |1,307, 276, 750 20, 735,080 ; 
TOUS Fs ccstauatese 4,591,972 28,442,427 59,626,049 254,445,945 |1, 664, 709, 933 21,780,168 ‘ 
BONO RS, ctistctn betes 2,941, 108 26,024,117 49,184,747 | 221,087,110 |1,553,468, 890 19,980,446 

ODOR AR sees atteats 3,816, 124 36, 863, 867 69,975, 631 270,089,761 |2,440,982,912 23,049,012 
ODM cierane Biss or 2,816,071 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214, 262,197 |2,439, 832,278 19,389, 268 
TOD Dire Navcieiltvet 730,474 38,404,346 87,561, 176 181,255,533 |2,450,397, 154 20,528,228 
1923 aise atperccseNors 729,678 36, 789, 195 84,922,024 183,965,151 |1,917, 773,908 22,072, 709 | 
190g eee arhe siti 899, 291 43,717,823 105,446, 169 198,042,909 |2,420,052, 731 21 1725307 | 
1035 ee Sate ck 910,316 48,106,177 118, 237,385 168,097,387 |2,531, 693, 150 20,870,651 i 

TOLGE = Wiratencce. 1,082,785 52,443,505 127, 789, 729 174,363,188 |2,883,448, 160 21,595,483 

1 PAP See Pe 1,404,111 51,726,251 126,967,976 175,335,838 |3,333,999, 860 21,589,772 

LOD Seer eee se 1,896,357 58,391,360 142,543,947 181, 730,614 |3,927,022,325 21,907,747 

TOO REE icine 2,016, 802 65,719, 129 158,490,019 190,981,166 |4,607,500, 425 21,973,221 
1 GSO nertanee store ays 1,926,063 62,992,156 149, 746, 711 196,251,957 |5,035,878, 655 22,195,455 ; 
nh hy Brae toc: Je 1,180,536 58,641, 404 137,997,652 177,841,987 |5,082,314, 590 22,520,345 , 
LOS Dee stactor tenn: 781,612 52,001, 768 121, 257, 234 152,159,301 |4,401, 628, 765 22,801,035 1 
1933.0 eos 769,527 40, 632,084 95,604,954 122,664,715 |3, 728,832,089 22,815, 839 
LOB 4S paccmatea ter, 933,946 40,105, 883 92,319, 768 115,988,080 |4,342,728, 835 22,315, 295 
LOBOS se accastomels 1,063 , 928 51,703,781 117,985,480 125,519,841 |4,958, 250, 855 22,891,129 
7 

1 Exclusive of imported spirits but inclusive of non-potable spirits down to 1921. 2Tncluding snuff. 
, 1 
Subsection 5.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces. ‘ 


Subsidies.—Tables 15 and 16 show the subsidies and other payments made by 
the Dominion to each of the Provincial Governments for the individual fiscal years 
ended from 1930 to 1935 (Table 15), and the totals paid from Confederation to 1935 
(Table 16). The provincial subsidies payahle by the Dominion Government were 
originally settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c.3, s. 118), 4 
but were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII. c. 11). Under 
the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives: (a) a fixed grant ; 
according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per head of the | 
population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so much of the 
population as exceeds that number. The province of British Columbia received 
an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 1907.* 
An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward Island 
under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were revised 
by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32); in 1931 
an amount of $4,822,843 was paid as a readjustment in lieu of public lands from 
1870 to 1908 as provided for in the Manitoba Natural Resources Act, 1930. Other 
payments to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion Government consist 
of special grants, such as compensation for lands, allowances for buildings, allow- 
ances in lieu of debt, allowances pending reconsideration of subsidies, etc. 


*See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxili-iv. 
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15.—Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 1930-35. 


Province. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 381,932 1 381, 9321 381, 9321 381, 932 1 381,932 1 381, 9321 
DOVE COA, cane ous tence: 661,841! 661,8411 661,8411 644, 2561 653,048 ! 653,048 1 
New Brunswick............. 666, 766 1 666, 7661 693,040 693, 0401 693,040 693,040 1 
BD i ais bath ceibioth «bass 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 
SOMMER Saas Cor teks cee 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,941,425 | 2,941,424] 2,941,424] 2,941,424 
Maite. 325.5. aan. adh enon 1,508,591 | 6,478,6192) 1,694,195 | 1,694,195 | 1,705,340] 1,716,484 
Saskatchewan............... 2,063,295 | 1,938,295 | 2,112,803 | 2,112,803 | 2,128,889 | 2,144,975 
PLE Nees oe es Seka 1,576, 68 1,670,435 | 1,743,159 | 1,743,159 | 1,757,317 | 1,771,475 
British Columbia,.......... 738 817 738, 817 874,561 874,561 874,561 874,561 

ROURET, Snes o 2k 12,496,959 | 17,435,737 | 13,694,970 | 13,677,384 | 13,727,565 | 13,768,953 


1 For each year, beginning in 1928, special grants, pending reconsideration of provincial subsidies, were 
granted to Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick as follows: Prince Edward Island 
$125,000, Nova Scotia $875,000, New Brunswick $600,000 (not included in above table). 2 $4,822,843 of this 
amount was on account of readjustment of subsidy in lieu of Public Lands from 1870 to 1908, as provided for 
in the Manitoba Natural Resources Act, 1930. 


16.—Total of Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, from 
July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1935. 


Nore.—From p. 91 of the Public Accounts for 1935. 


Allowances | Allowances 


: : Interest 
Province. for on basis Special on Debt Total. 
Govern- of Grants.’ |, 1lowances.2 
ment. Population. : 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prmeesidward Island). ast aso os ln. --| 3,820,000 | 5,312,704 | 4,820,184 | 2,602,845 | 16,555,7333 
INOW Sh OCOL Aa es he) cee Oo hee aah c chaccens 7,720,000 | 23,722,286 826,980 | 3,235,482 | 35,504, 7483 
Newabrunswick 02-5 to tee ac ee 7,080,000 | 18,104,651 | 9,930,000 | 1,424,100 | 36,538,7513 
Quebec...... Dae Oe Oe ee 9,520,000 | 84,656,086 -| 5,324,253 | 99,500,339 
Oscariows teers seco capa sGetien «cles. 9,920,000 {104,637,998 — | 5,028,518 |119,586,516 
Manitoba........ Jie AER DERE EEE ER 6,925,000 | 17,330,985 | 20,456,733 | 13,732,204 | 58,444,922 
PBK AECHOWARES: 28. 80's SKic a asuk 2A cslaenee: 5,716,667 | 16,073,214 | 17,781,250 | 12,161,250 | 51,732,381 
APD ORLA, Cth, RC re Getelec ees 5,346,667 | 12,559,243 | 15,656,250 | 12,161,250 | 45,723,410 
BetiisheColuininia ge 2 6. sch cakes sores: s 6,320,000 | 12,732,778 | 7,400,000 | 1,875,452 | 28,328,230 
ANCE) CSE ee ee en eae 62,368,334 |295,129,945 | 76,871,397 | 57,545,354 |491, 915,030 
1Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2Allowances in lieu of debt. 3Does 


not include special grants paid to Maritime Provinces pending reconsideration of provincial subsidies. 


Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by treasury bills of the respective provinces, bearing interest 
since July 1, 1934, at 43 p.c. The sum total of such loans outstanding as at Mar. 31, 
1935, was $74,223,015. 


In addition to these, however, there were also outstanding at that date $9,771,188 
of housing loans, being the balance of loans made to the provinces in the years 
following the Great War, on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918 and 
1919, and of the Appropriation Acts of 1920 and 1921. Upon these loans the 
province of Ontario repaid the whole of the advances in 1928 and the other provinces 
concerned have in most cases reduced their indebtedness from year to year. 


Table 17 gives details of the loans made by the Dominion Government to the 
provinces concerned on account of relief expenditures, and Table 18 shows the 
amounts outstanding as at Mar. 31 of each of the years 1920-35, on account of loans 
made for housing. 
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17.—Loans to Provincial Governments Under the Relief Acts, by Provinces, 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-3 


1932. 


Province and Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936, 
$ $ $ $ $ . 
Manitoba— ‘ 
uoansdurinehy ear... sdlorieiine sot ernie 4,331,486] 6,476,711] 2,384,000] 4,127,000) 4,720,655 ‘ 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- ‘ 
ion’s share of expenditures............... 1,542,674] 1,304,807 110,717; 1,252,369} 2,324,429 ’ 
INetiloans forwyiGare’. 2... pcan oie lol ae nach oar 2,788,812] 5,171,904] 2,273,283} 2,874,631] 2,396,226 


Net loans outstanding at beginning of year.. 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31....... 


2,788,812} 7,960,716 


2,788, 812 


7,960,716} 10,233,999] 13,108, 630 
10,233,999| 13,108,630) 15,504,856 


Saskatchewan— 
MHOgisvcdurine Veale. 2. chet es necro 12,034,934) 9,734,337] 6,960,066) 11,434,811) 14,291,043 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures............... 1,100,593]. 2,155,782) 1,490,826} 1,298,797 45,565 
Notiloanstforsy ear siie. tocero stone + coterie ets 10,934,341] 7,578,555} 5,469,240} 10,141,014] 14,245,478 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year.. — | 10,934,341] 18,512,896) 23,982,137} 34,123,151 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31....... 
Alberta— 


10,934,341) 18,512,896 


23,982,136) 34,123,151) 48,368,629 


(eoansidurine: Vieats vases cc op aec on rere 5,142,586] 2,840,000} 4,068,524] 3,895,000} 13,117,000 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 
ion’s share of expenditures............... 1,044,846 937,959 17,781} 1,968,524 13,000 


Net loans ioriyCale unin + tara ac teee ent re cee 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year.. 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31....... 
British Columbia— 


TG ANSIAULINGRVICAT aa. alot acne reese kee CEG ee 
Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 


"4,097,740! 1,902,041 


4,097,740| 5,999,781 


4,097,740 


5,784,165) 5,382,500 


4,050,743]. 1,926,476) 13,104,000 
5,999,781] 10,050,524) 11,977,000 


10,059,524 11,977,000) 25,081,000 


3,535,000) 8,225,000) 12,566,000 


ion’s share of expenditures............... 971,041] 4,469,864) 2,213,240 258, 286 7,554 
Netiloans fOr-Veare, onto tence aerate tet ke 4,813,124 912,636] 1,321,760) 7,966,714] 12,558, 446 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year.. — | 4,813,124) 5,725,760} 7,047,520) 15,014, 234 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31....... 
Grand Totals.) 00.3. hee ee 


4,813,124) 5,725,760 
22,634,017) 38,199,153 


7,047,520) 15,014,234) 27,572,680 
51,314,180) 74,223,015) 116,527,165 


18.—Loans to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, by 
Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1920-35. 


Prince 


New 


As at a Nova : ; British r es 
oat Edward | a... Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. : Total. 
Mar. 31 Tinga: Scotia. “iol: Columbia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1990s Sirs tases cng = = 600, 000 60,000} 8,750,000} 1,580,000} 750,000} 11,740.000 
102 [eee tere = 600,000} 1,220,000} 1,146,700) 8,750,000} 1,580,000) 1,361,500] 14,658, 2)0 
Oe ets peak — | 1,100,000] 1,525,000) 2,312,885] 8,750,000} 1,975,000) 1,701,500} 17,364,385 
LOZS terns Seer. ees 50,000] 1,537,000) 1,525,000} 4,391,617| 9,350,000} 1,975,000) 1,701,500} 20,530, 117 
12d. vase wort 50,000} 1,537,000} 1,525,000) 7,359,590} 9,350,000] 1,975,000} 1,701,500) 23,498,090 
LOD HE stented 50,000} 1,537,000] 1,525,000} 7,355,305] 9,350,000} 1,975,000] 1,701,500) 23,493,805 
02 Gee bs eae 50,000} 1,537,000] 1,462,000] 7,352,018} 9,350,000) 1,975,000} 1,701,500) 23,427,518 
ANE fap tiseh Rte a cgey ese 50,000} 1,537,000] 1,308,000} 7,337,843} 9,350,000) 1,825,000} 1,701,500) 28,109,343 
1928 shad oaicetenc 50,000) 1,362,000} 1,250,000} 7,317,403 — | 1,660,000} 1,701,500} 13,340,903 
50,000) 1,212,000} 1,198,000) 7,304, 203 — | 1,600,000} 1,701,500) 13,065,703 
50,000} 1,077,000) 1,136,000} 5,796, 703 -— | 1,550,000} 1,701,500) 11,311,203 
LOS Tee ance renee 36,500} 1,017,000} 1,057,000) 5,384, 688 - | 1,475,000] 1,701,500} 10,671,688 ~ 
19822. Sducctys Masies 35,000} 937,000} 988,000} 5,384,688 - | 1,475,000} 1,701,500) 10,521,188 
1933s tctisaicaaeng 34,000) 877,000} 910,000} 5,384,688 - | 1,475,000} 1,701,500) 10,382,188 
OSA wee ene 33,000} 822,000} 860,500) 5,384,688 -— | 1,367,000] 1,701,500] 10,168,688 
198 Bib tery. tee a 33,000} 757,000} 800,000} 5,384,688 ~ | 1,095,000} 1,701,500) 9,771,188 
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Subsection 6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways 
.and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the’ Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 

The great changes brought about in our national debt during the 20 years 
from 1914 to 1935 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,— 
850 to $2,846,110,958; (2) the gross debt, having been largely incurred for war 
purposes, is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly 
held in Canada, $2,268,700,965 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1935. 

Recent Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt 
operations carried out between 1931 and 1934 are dealt with at pp. 906-907 of the 
1934-35 Year Book and those between 1914 and 1930 at pp. 842-843 of the 1933 
Year Book. The following review carries the summary down to Mar. 31, 1936. 

On Mar. 1, 1935, 3 p.c. 5-year bonds were issued in the amount of $115,013,637 
and these were transferred to the Bank of Canada on Mar. 11, 1935, the date the 
Bank commenced business, in accordance with Section 25 (3) of the Bank of Canada 
Act, which provided for transfer to the Bank of Dominion securities equal to the 
amount of Dominion notes outstanding at that date which were not covered by 
gold and silver held by the Bank for that purpose. 

An issue of $35,000,000 of treasury bills was also sold to the Bank of Canada 
on Mar. 11, 1935, maturing in 3 months, at a cost of 12 p.c. The proceeds were 
used to retire an equal amount of treasury bills held by the banks in connection 
with advances under the Finance Act, which was repealed on the date the Bank 
of Canada commenced business. 

On June 1, 1935, a $60,000,000 domestic issue was sold in two maturities as 
follows: maturing June 1, 1948, bearing 23 p.c. interest, $20,000,000; maturing 
June 1, 1955, bearing 3 p.c. interest, $40,000,000. The 20-year maturity is callable 
on or after June 1, 1950, and was sold at a price of 98.50 and interest, to yield 
3:10 p.c., while the 8-year bonds were priced at 99-50 and interest to yield 2-57 
p.c. There was no conversion privilege in connection with this issue. 

On July 1, 1935, the maturing issue of 5 p.c. School Lands debenture stock 
amounting to $33,293,471 was renewed at the same interest rate for a period of 
one year, with the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

On Aug. 15, 1935, an issue of $76,000,000 10-year 24 p.c. bonds was sold 
to the public, through the New York market, at a price of 97-75 and interest. 
The proceeds of this issue were used to retire maturing issues, both direct and 
guaranteed. This was the first public offering in the United States by the Dominion. 
Government since the United States Securities Act of 19383 came into effect. 

In September and October, 1935, an issue of $135,000,000 of bonds was sold 
direct to the Canadian banks in two maturities as follows: 1} p.c. issue of Sept. 15, 
1935, maturing Sept. 15, 1936, $45,000,000; 2 p.c. issue of Oct. 15, 19385, maturing 
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Oct. 15, 1938, $90,000,000. The price for the 1-year issue was 99-61 and interest 
to yield 1-90 p.c. and for the 3-year issue 99-2175 and interest to yield 2-275 p.c. 
This issue was largely used to retire maturing obligations. 

On Nov. 15, 1935, a further internal loan for $75,000,000 was floated, also in 
two maturities. $20,000,000 of 4-year 2 p.c. bonds maturing Nov. 15, 1939, were 
sold at a price of 99-43 and interest to yield 2-15 p.c., while $55,000,000 of 3 p.c. 
bonds, maturing June 1, 1955, were sold at a price of 98-75 and interest to yield 
3-08 p.c. The bonds sold readily, the loan being oversubscribed by more than 
100 p.c. on the offering date. 

During the latter part of 1935 there were two short-term issues, of promissory 
notes sold to banking groups in New York. Each banking credit was for $20,000,000, 
the first dated Sept. 1, 1935, the second dated Dec. 1, 1935, and both maturing 
Feb. 1, 1936. Each bore the same interest rate of 7 of 1 p.c. per annum. 

On Jan. 1, 1936, a $40,000,000 3-year 2 p.c. note issue was sold in New York, 
the proceeds of which were used to repay the promissory notes referred to in the 
previous paragraph. 

Again, on Jan. 15, 1936, the New York market took up a $48,000,000 25-year 

1 y.c. bond issue, which is callable on and after Jan. 15, 1956, five years before 
its maturity date. The proceeds of this loan were used entirely to repay maturing 
loans, principally $40,000,000 of 43 p.c. bonds issued in 1926. 

In the past two years a market for short-term treasury bills has been built up 
in Canada which has proven highly satisfactory. Each issue has, with two excep- 
tions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), been offered for 
public tender. Starting with the first issue of Mar. 1, 1934, when 3-months bills 
were sold at an average interest cost of 2-85 p.c., the price has gradually risen 
till the last issue of Feb. 15, 1936, which showed an average interest cost of only 
1-055 p.c. Following is a complete list of treasury bills sold by this method: 


TREASURY BILLS SOLD IN CANADA, MAR. 1, 1934, TO FEB. 15, 1936. 


Date Date Aver- Date Date Aver- 
of fo) Amount. age of fo) Amount age 
Issue. Maturity. ost. Issue. Maturity. Cost. 


| fe 


p.c 

Mar. 1, 1934..JJune 1, 1934..| 2,450,000] — 2-85 Aug. 1, 1935..| Nov. 1, 1935..} 30,000,000} 1-233 
Mar. 1, 1934.|Nov. 1, 1934..} 12,550,000} 3-12 Aug. 15, 1935.|Nov. 15, 1935..} 20,000,000} 1-222 
April 18, 1934.|July 1, 1984.. 1,600,000] 2-41 Sept. 11, 1935.]Dec. 11, 1935..} 20,000,000} 1-287 
April 18, 1934./Oct. 1, 1934..} 13,400,000} 2-71 |Sept. 23, 1935. Dec. 31, 1935..| 15,000,000} 1-363 
Nov. 1, 1934.|/Feb. 1, 1935.. 1,600,000] 2-35 ||Oct. 15, 19385.|Jan. 15, 1936..) 20,000,000) 1-410 
Nov. 1, 1934.;May 1, 1935..| 18,400,000} 2-47 |INov. 1, 1985./Feb. 1, 1936..}| 30,000,000} 1-301 
Feb. 6, 1935.|May 1, 1935..} 18,300,000] 2-050Nov. 15, 1935.|Feb. 15, 1936..| 20,000,000} 1-271 
Mar. 11, 1935.|June 11, 1935..} 35,000,000] 1-750Dec. 11, 1935.|Mar. 16. 1936..| 20,000,000} 1-249 
Mar. 22, 1935.|June 22, 1935..| 15,000,000} 1-758iJan. 2, 1936. April 2, 1936..} 25,000,000] 1-198 

1-698iJan. 15, 1936.|April 15, 1936..} 25,000,000} 1-158 

1-5 . 1, 1936.|May 1, 1936..} 30,000,000} 1-092 

eee Feb. 15, 1936.|May. 15, 1936..| 20,000,000} 1-055 


April 15, 1935.|July 15, 1935..} 15,000,000 
June 11, 1935.|Sept. 11, 1935..| 15,000,000 
June 22, 1935.|Sept. 23, 1985..| 15,000,000 
July 15, 1935.|Oct. 15, 1935..| 20,000,000 


Statistics of National Debt.—Summary statistics of the national debt of 
Canada as at Confederation and at the end of each fiscal year thereafter down to 
1935 are given in Table 19, while details of the active assets and of the gross liabilities 
as at the end of the past twelve fiscal years are given in Tables 20 and 21 respectively. 
Further, details of the funded debt, showing the various issues of bonds, the annual 


interest charges and the place at which principal and interest are payable, are given © 


as at Mar. 31, 1935, in Table 22. From this it appears that the total payable in 
London at that date was $409,867,597, in New York $292,737,987, in Canada 
$2,268,700,965 and in Canada and New York $90,661,100. Thus three-quarters 
of the funded debt of the Dominion was payable within the Dominion itself, and as a 


consequence the interest payable outside of Canada was a comparatively small item. 
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19.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 
July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1935. 


93, 046, 052 
96, 896, 666 
112,361,998 
115,993, 706 
115,492, 683 
122,400, 179 
129,743,432 
141, 163,551 
151,663, 402 
161, 204, 688 
174, 675, 835 
174,957, 269 
179,483, 871 
194,634,441 
199, 861,537 
205,365, 252 
202,159, 104 
242; 482. 416 
264, 703, 607 
273.164,341 
213, 187,626 
284,513,842 
287,722, 063 
286,112, 295 
289, 899, 230 
295.333, 274 
300,054,525 
308,348,023 
318, 048, 755 
325,717,537 
332,530,131 
338,375,984 
345. 160,903 
346, 206, 980 


~ 354, 732, 433 


366,358,477 
361,344, 098 
364, 962,512 
377,678,580 
392, 269, 680 
379,966,826 
408, 207, 158 
478,535,427 
470, 663, 046 
474,941,487 
508,338,592 
483 , 232.555 
544,391,369 
700,473,814 
936,987,802 


2,818, 066, 523 


2. 768,779, 184 


rupee 265, 698 


2,831,743, 563 
2,996,366, 665 


}3; 141,042,097 
13, 205. 956,369 


17,317,410 
21,139,531 
36, 502, 679 
37,783,964 
37,786, 165 
40, 213, 107 
29,894,970 
32,838, 587 
35, 655, 024 
36, 653, 174 
41,440,526 
34,595, 199 
36,493, 684 
42, 182,852 
44,465,757 
51,703, 601 
43 , 692,390 
60,320, 566 
68, 295,915 
50, 005, 234 
45,872,851 
49,982,484 
50, 192,021 
48,579, 083 
52,090, 199 
54, 201, 840 
58,373, 485 
62, 164.994 
64,973,828 
67,220,104 
70,991,535 
74,419,585 
78,887,456 
80,713,173 
86, 252.429 
94,529,387 
99,737,109 
104, 094,793 
111,454,413 
125, 226, 703 
116, 294, 966 
130, 246, 298 
154, 605, 148 
134,394,500 
134, 899, 435 
168,419,131 
168, 930.930 
208,394,519 
251,097, 731 
321.831, 631 
502,816,970 
671,451, 836 
102, 104, 692 


$ 


75,728, 642 
75, 757, 135 
75,859,319 
78, 209, 742 
77,706, 518 
82,187,072 
99,848, 462 
108,324,964 
116, 008, 378 
124,551,514 
133, 235,309 
140,362,070 
142,990, 187 
152,451,589 
155,395,780 
153, 661, 651 
158, 466,714 
182, 161, 850 
196, 407, 692 
223,159, 107 
227,314,775 
234,531,358 
237,530,042 
237,533, 212 
237,809,031 
241,131,434 
241, 681,040 
246. 183,029 
253,074,927 
258, 497, 433 
261,538,596 
263,956, 399 
266, 273,447 
265, 493, 807 
268,480, 004 
271,829, 090 
261,606,989 
260,867,719 
266, 224, 167 
267,042,977 
263, 671, 860 
277,960, 860 
323,930,279 
336, 268, 546 
340, 042, 052 
339,919,461 
314,301, 625 
335,996, 850 
449,376,083 
615, 156,171 
879, 186, 298 


1,191,884, 063 
1,574, 531,033 


792, 660, 963 *|2, 248,868, 624 
561,603,133°5,8)/2, 340,878,984 
480, 211,335 |2, 422, 135, 802 
435, 050,368 >|2, 453,776, 869 
401,827, 1955/2, 417, 783, 275 
400, 628, 8375|2, 417, 437, 686 
379, 048, 085 >|2,389, 731, 099 
378, 464,347 5/2, 347,834,370 
380, 287, 0105)2, 296, 850, 233 
421,529, 268 5/2, 225, 504, 705 
366, 822, 452512, 177, 763,959 


348, 653, 7625 


2,261,611, 937 


455,897, 3905/2, 375,846, 172 
399, 885, 839 5/2, 596, 480, 826 
411,063, 9575/2, 729,978, 141 
359, 845, 4115]2, 846.110, 958 


Increase or 
Net |Decrease of} Interest 
Deb Debt Paid 
per | during the | on Debt. 
capita.’ Year.} 
$ $ $ 
21-87 = = 
21-58 28, 493 4,501,568 
21-28 102, 184 4,907,014 
21-58 2,350, 423 5, 047, 054 
21-06 —503 , 225 5,165,304 
21-89 4,480, 554 §, 257,231 
26-10 | 17,661,390 5, 209, 206 
27-81 8,476, 502 5, 724, 436 
29-34 7,683,414 6,590, 790 
31-07 8,543, 136 6,400, 902 
32-78 8, 683, 795 6,797, 227 
34-07 | 7,126,761 7,048, 884 
34-17 2,628,117 7,194, 734 
35-83 9,461, 402 7,773,869 
35-93 2,944,191 7,594, 145 
35-12 |—1,734, 129 7,740, 804 
35-77 4.805, 063 7, 668,552 
40-60 | 23,695,136 7,700,181 
43-29 | 14,245,842 | 9,419,482 
48-72 | 26,751,4152) 10,137,009 
49-14 4,155, 668 9,682,929 
50-13 7,216,583 9/ 823.313 
50:23 2,998,684 | 10,148,932 
49-70 3,170 9, 656, 841 
49-21 275,819 9,584, 137 
49-38 3,322,403 9,763,978 
49-01 549,606 | 9,806,888 
49.44 4,501,989 | 10,212,596 
50-35 6,891,898 | 10,466,294 
50-95 5,422,506 | 10,520,430 
51-06 3,041,163 | 10,645,663 
51-01 2,417,803 | 10,516, 758 
50-86 2,317,048 | 10,855,112 
50-08 —779, 640 | 10,699,645 
49.99 2,986,197 | 10,807,955 
49-48 3,349,086 | 10,975,935 
46-29 |—10, 222, 1013} 11,068, 139 
44.77 720" 2704 11,128, 637 
44.36 5,356,448 10, 630,115 
43-098 818,810 | 10,814, 697 
41-13 |—3,371,117 6,716, 771 
41-96 | 14,289,000 | 10,973,597 
47-64 | 45,969,419 | 11,604,584 
48-12 | 12,338,267 | 13,098,161 
47-18 3; 613,006 |), 12,535,851 
46-00 —122,591 | 12,259,397 
41-18 |-25, 617,836 | 12,605,882 
42-64 | 21,695,225 | 12,893,505 
56-31 |1138,379, 233 | 15,736,743 
76-88 |165,780,088 | 21,421,585 
109-08 8)264, 030,127 | 35,802,567 
146-28 |312,697,765 | 47,845,585 
189-45 382, 646,970 77,431,482 
262-84 |674,337,591 |107,527,089 
266-37 | 92,010,360 |139, 551,520 
271-578] 81,256,817 |135, 247,849 
272-348) 31,641,067 |137,892, 735 
264-448)-35, 993,594 |136, 237,872 
260-118} —845,589 |134, 789, 604 
252-85 8|-27, 706,587 |130, 691, 493 
243 - 65 8|/-41,896, 729 |129, 675,367 
233-54 |-50,984,137 |128,902,945 
221-91 |-71,345,528 |124,989,950 
213-34 |-47,740, 746 |121, 566, 213 
217-94 | 83,847,978 |121, 289, 844 
226-14 |114, 234,236 |121, 151,106 
243-09 |220, 634,654 |134,999, 069 
251-96 |1383,497,314 |139, 725, 417 
259-94 {116,132,817 1138, 533, 202 


Interest 
Received | Interest 
from aid 
Active per 
Assets. capita.’ 
$ $ 
126, 420 1-28 
313,021 1-38 
383, 956 1-39 
554,384 1-40 
488, 042 1-40 
396, 404 1-36 
610, 863 1-47 
840, 887 1-67 
798,906 1-60 
717, 684 1-67 
605, 774 1-71 
592,500 1-72 
834, 793 1-83 
Zon. ole 1-76 
914,009 1-77 
1,001,193 1-73 
986, 698 (erie 
1,997,936 2-08 
2,299,079 2-21 
990, 887 2-09 
932,025 2-10 
1,305,392 2-15 
1,082,271 2-02 
1,077, 228 1-98 
1,086, 420 2-00 
1,150, 167 1-99 
1,217,809 2-05 
1,336, 047 2-08 
1,370,001 2:07 
1,443,004 2-08 
1,513,455 2-03 
1,590,448 2-07 
1,683,051 2-02 
1,784, 834 2-01 
1,892. 224 2-00 
2,020, 953 1-96 
2,236, 256 1-91 
2,105,031 1-778 
2,140,312 1-75 
1,235,746 1-05 
1,925,569 1-66 
2,256, 643 1-71 
2,807,465 1-87 
1, 668,773 1-74 
1,281,317 1-66 
1 As0s501 1-658 
1,964,541 1-648 
2,980, 247 1:97 
3,358, 210 2-68 
3,094,012 4.44 
4,466, 724 5:87 
7,421.002 9-32 
17,086,981 12-57 
24,815, 246 15-88 
21,961,513 15-16 
16,465,303 15-30 
11,916,479 14-90 
11,332,328 14-50 
8, 535, 086 13-83 
8,559,401 13-46 
10,937,822 13-11 
12, 227, 562 12-46 
13,518, 205 11-91 
10,421, 224 11-69 
9,330, 125 11-53 
11,220,989 12-64 
11,148, 231 12-90 
10,953,478 12-65 


1 The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


was taken from the Canadian Pacific 


Ry. Co. 


ment of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 
per capita figures are worked out on the basis of the estimates of population given on p. 141. 
since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


2'Vhis amount includes $10,199,520, for which land 

3 This amount includes $3,305,450, caused by the settle- 

4 This amount takes into account $5, 397,503, allowed to 
6Nine months, 


5Active assets only. 


7The 


8Revised 
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29.—Details of the Active Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1924-35. 


Item. 


Cash on hand and in banks... sce cectecees «ce 
Specie FESOFVG.AG scopes oe hos co eee ve eieiomre 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc............ 
Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govern- 

THOU CREE Se ie sree tee ghee alee REN nbohet ie 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board....... 
Miscellaneous current accounts.............+6- 


Totals 2 Ae Seiki cet doo sath 


Cash on hand and in banks.................-- 
Specie reserve........... cai ie oe tas pease 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc............ 


Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govern- 


INENUSE eit tee Seok cseg sam <p veea et eens fat 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board........ 
Miscellaneous current accounts................ 


PIT OUCAIS 2 er Sate tas tees oe ees 


Gash.onthandiand, in: bankksasctciesels serait: 
SPECIC TESOL VE o vbicni any tle dues fs Doane TS Bis Naw | 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc..........-. 
Advances to Foreign Governments........... 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board....... 
Miscellaneous current accounts...............- 


1 The advances to the Imperial Governme 


the small balance was paid off in 1927-28. 


1924. 


$ 


43, 612,756 
103, 427,038 
92,418,747 


40,071,248 
86,728, 789 
35, 568, 622 


401,827,195 


1928. 
$ 


45 , 829,382 


95,352, 703 
114, 752, 859 


31, 249, 720 
69,410, 199 
23, 692, 147 


380, 287, 010 


1932. 
$ 


57,352, 841 
64, 660, 602 
173, 188, 733 
30,494, 720 
47,804, 080 
82,401,415 


455,897,391 


3 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


1925. 


$ 


27,068,121 
123,976, 668 
88, 922,335 


36, 633, 691 
87, 749, 947 
36, 278,075 


409, 628,837 


1929. 
$ 


82,410, 885 
60,791,334 
166, 080, 660 


31, 049, 720 
58,175,573 
23, 021,087 


421,529,259° 


1933. 
$ 


1,555,876 
69,875,517 
185, 226, 291 
30,494, 720 
47,711,084 
65, 022,350 


399, 885,838 


24,811, 236 
99, 093,810 
93, 678, 049 


36,495,929 
87,536, 094 
37,432,967 


379, 048, 085 


1930. 
$ 


27,991,597 
65,927,474 
140,578, 126 


30,834,720 
57,036,174 
44,454,361 


366,822,452 


1934. 
$ 


9,874,579 
71,406, 030 
191,920, 712 
30, 494, 720 
45,219, 132 
62, 148, 783 


411,063, 956 


1927. 


$ 


22,182,119 
100,935, 933 
97,452, 299 


35,985, 138 
84, 149, 967 
37,758, 891 


378, 464, 347 


1931. 
$ 


44,599, 432 
81,457,889 
111, 454,050 


30, 609, 720 
48,150,885 
32,381,786 


348,653, 762 


1935. 
$ 


16, 206, 697 
2,443 ,2242 
175,034,198 
30,494, 720 
44, 648,325 
90,928, 247 


359,845, 411 


nt were nearly all paid off in the fiscal year 1923-24, while 
2 In the fiscal year 1934-35, called ‘‘Gold Bullion Account’. 


21.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1924-35. 


wel a SS See ee 


Item. 


Funded Debt! Payable In— 
THondourd, sce aits so la dar acetes eatin Siete ets 


Dominionmoetes.4.. |. gasesae tess hea eae 
Savaingscbankste ht. sa. teenie oe ee meres ae 
Temporary loane. 3 ..oce.e0n. 1052 eee te tee 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund..... 
‘Trosttunds S20 ah. costes ced aes beac ees 
Provincemccounts.... an. savant eae clears 
Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 
Government Annuities senate ee re ee 
Civil Service Superannuation and Retire- 
THON GH Cote de ies ee lioels teade teste see rs 
Civil Service Insuranecew, ts. eh. acer 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance............... 
Miscellancousseeee cere eee ee ies ere eee 


Totalsi2: 825.5, OR ooee Lees 


1924. 


$ 
301,786,046 


1,895, 088, 856 


210,932,000 
216, 625, 004 
34,211,540 
91,520, 000 
6, 225, 878 
19,327,244 
9, 624, 153 


7,151,398 


13, 994, 246 
2,251,592 
2,061,174 
8,811,339 


1925. 


$ 


274,447,490} 
1,895, 112,087 


300, 874, 000 
206, 712,088 
33, 611, 188 
28,196,769 
6,338,346 
19, 307, 853 
9,623,817 


8,469, 666 


15,776,559 
2,756, 866 
3,216, 293 

13, 623, 556 


1 In all cases, figures for funded debt less sinking funds are given. 


1926. 


$ 
270,962,177 


1,920, 128, 841 


280, 874, 000 
182,583, 404 
32,830,544 
201,000 

5, 894, 254 
18. 665,350 
9,623,817 


10,021, 706 


18, 658, 658 
3,291,484 
4,231,207 

10,812,743 


1927. 


267, 649, 036 


1,941,852, 161 


225,894, 000 
172, 167, 639 
31,922,043 
201, 900 
5,849,030 
18,460, 169 
9,623,816 


11,446, 119 


22,328,541 
3, 840, 028 
5,090,042 
9,975,093 


2,819, 610,470] 2,818, 066,523] 2,768,779, 185| 2,726,298, 717 


ee 
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21.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1924-35—concluded. 


Item. 


Funded Debt! Payable In— 
POU er enter ence ioe hak 


> 2 Cle ipre le k's, 8 6 6 


Pima atom NERS One sa 885 Ass ee we: 
Savings banks........... A ct MNS inci: 
OTN OLAT AIG OUS =. occa ters ces edicie es me he asloainls 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund.... 
RNG SOE erent Bane Sik wate e's Koes oo 


Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 
Government Annuities. .................00- 


TENG De Be 5 Ses 8 52 a Oe eR 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance............... 


WSCC MARCOUS Le ett ott cnt ee oe 


Funded Debt! Payable In— 
JEZSYINC) CTA Mok ey, eaten ene 2 Sp ORR SoS an 


Dominion MOLES. Hi) ees hs 55 4. ac se sa Soe eee 
eo Tae en ss a nr 
MI BIOMOVATY NOBUS. cs os tye hors s oso crckere ogee 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund.... 
MEHL UTIAS Sat: sisy eis Sia.crecsoie Melee oe 2 as orate ok 


Insurance and Superannuation Funds— 


Government Annuities... <sccs icc coe tee ok 


TTAVEL Cy 32 AS veda Reyne a BR RRO a 


264, 230,350 


1, 870,049,325 


225, 879, 000 


188, 631, 490 
31,103,776 
201,000 
5,929, 219 
19,755,617 
9, 623, 817 


14,719, 484 


26,536,524 
4,418, 855 
5,964, 247 


10,094, 539 


1932. 


249, 677,848 


2,012,210, 212 


240,971,700 


157,388, 180 


23,919, 677 
15, 000, 000 
6,811, 793 
18,752, 801 
9,623,817 


26, 582, 544 


46,158,779 
7,053, 128 
10,352,976 


7,240, 108 


260, 768, 038 


1,823, 839,934 


220, 457, 800 


204,501,217 
28,375,770 


6, 098, 583 
20,337,483 
9, 623,817 


18,369, 100 


31,156,345 
5,058,479 
6, 866,911 


11,580, 496 


246, 063,448 


2,015, 169,479 


90,651, 107 
300, 014,900 


180, 926, 882 
23,920,915 
6,584, 813 
18,525,396 
9, 623, 817 


29, 163, 903 


50, 274, 250 
7,770,524 
11, 291,512 


6,385,719 


257, 185, 700 


1,804,977, 029 


165,965,900 


174,326, 618 
26, 086, 036 


6,363,362 
20,976,277 
9,623,817 


20, 612, 250 


36,122,214 
5,719, 709 
7,968, 686 


8, 658, 813 


1934. 


315, 278,938 


2,085, 735, 622 


90, 666, 100 
300, 025, 900 


172, 617,922 


23,158,919 


6,486, 355 
18, 271, 120 
9,623, 817 


35, 023,476 


53, 676, 366 
8,468,386 
12,313,279 


9, 695, 897 


| | eee 


253,512,033 


1,800, 264, 602 


265, 896,300 


141, 066, 257 
24,750,227 
6,788, 162 
20,329,745 
9,623,817 


23,306,955 


41,326,474 
6,373, 614 
9, 249, 236 


7,778,276 


25677, 137,243) 2,647, 033,973) 2,544,586,411| 2,610, 265,698 


355,395,748 


2,272, 877,327 


90, 666, 100 
292,774, 687 


22,547,006 


6,696, 471 
19,587, 159 
9,623,817 


46,906, 192 


56, 559, 208 
9,213,212 
13, 487, 884 


9,621,558 


2,831, 743,563) 2,996,366,665| 3,141,042,097) 3, 205,956,369 


' In all eases, figures for funded debt less sinking funds are given. 
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22.—_Funded Debt and Treasury Bills, of the Dominion, Interest Payable Thereon, 
Date of Maturity Rates of Interest and Centres at Which Loans are Payable, as 
at Mar. 31, 1935. 


Date of 
Maturity. 


1935—Apr. 30 
Apr. 30 
Apr. 30 
Ahilya 
Aug. 1 


Aug. 1 
Sept. 1! 
Oct. 15 
Oct. 15 
1936—Feb. 1 
Oct. 15 
Nov.15 
1937—Mar. 1 


Dec. 1 
1938—July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
UL yaad 


1939—Oct. 15 

Oct. 15 
1940—Mar. 1 

Sept. 1 
1941—Nov.15 
1942—Oct. 15 
1943—Oct. 15 
1944—Oct. 15 
1945—Oct. 152 
1946—Feb. 1 
1947—Oct. 1 
1949 —Oct, 158 
1950—July 14 
1952—May 15 

Oct, 158 


Name of Loan. 


Treasury Bills 
Treasury Bills 


Treasury Bills 


ee ee 


yoLe (© (are "ace 6 640. 61.6 eae 


eee eee eee ee ee eens 


Debenture Stock—School Lands. . 


Bond Loan, 1915-35 


Treasury Bills 


Banking Credit 


PaO UL ee ee ee at cs 


eee eee eee eee sre oee 


Pe ee 


Refunding Loan, 1933.............. 


Loan of 1932..... 
Loan of 1926-36 


soe were eee eeeeeee 


i 


Refunding Loan, 1934.............. 


National Service Loan, 1931....... 


War Loan, 1917-37 


Victory Loan, 1917 


a 


ee 


Loan of 1888—£1,658,471-18-11.... 
Loan of 1892—£3,750,000-0-0...... 
Loan of 1894—£2,250,000-0-0...... 
C.P.R. Land Grant Loan, 


£3, 093 , 700-0-0 


Sree ee ee ee 


Refunding Loan, 1933.............- 
Refunding Loan, 1934.............. 


Loan of 1935..... 


eeeeeeee se esesers 


Refunding Loan,-1925..5....2 sai 


National Service Loan, 1931....... 
Retunding oan, 1934. ccs. eree ao 
Refunding Loan, 19235... 57.206 «ms 
Refunding Loan, 1924.............. 
Refunding loan, 1933 77..0.meer ane 
Refunding Loans 1920;mes- 6 eee a 
Loan of 1897—£1,004,421-14-2..... 
Refunding Moan, 19345)...... scr. te 
Loan of 1930-50—£28, 162, 775-11-0 


Loan of 1922-52 
Loan of 1932..... 


ey 


ed 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 851. 


Rate. 


Where 
Payable. 


Canada......- 
Canada... sae 


New York.... 


Canada and 


New York.. 


New York.... 


Canada....... 


Canada and 
New York.. 


Canada... oe: 
Rondon 
New York.... 


Canada.....-. 


Amount 
of Loan 
Outstanding. 


$ cts. 


2,540,100 00 
3,407,630 26 
2,737,986 67 
33,293,470 85 


874,000 00 
50,000,000 00 
50,000,000 00 
89,393,000 00 
25,000,000 00 
40,000,000 00 
63,336,000 00 
79,535,200 00 


89,787,100 00 
236,299,800 00 
8,071,230 16 
18,250,000 00 
10,950,000 00 


15,056,006 66 
47,269,500 00 

7,933,000 00 
115,013,636 82 
75,000,000 00 
141,663,000 00 
40,409,000 00 
147,000,100 00 
50,000,000 00 
88,337,500 00 
45,000,000 00 

4,888, 185 64 
138,322,000 00 
137,058, 841 00 
100,000,000 00 
56,191,000 00 


Annual 
Interest 
Payable 
Thereon. 


$ cts. 


44,451 75 
68,152 61 
54,759 73 
1,664,673 54 


43,700 00 
1,437,500 00 
1,000,000 00 
3,128,755 00 
1,000,000 00 
1,800,000 00 
1,266,720 00 
3,976,760 00 


4,489,355 00 
12,996,489 00 
242,136 90 
547,500 00 
_ 328,500 00 


526,960 23 
1,890,780 00 

198,325 00 
3,450,409 10 
3,375,000 00 
7,083,150 00 
1,212,270 00 
7,350,005 00 
2,250,000 00 
3,533,500 00 
2,025,000 00 

122,204 64 
4,841,270 00 
4,797,059 43 
5,000,000 00 
2,247,640 00 
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22.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Interest Payable Thereon, 
Date of Maturity, Rates of Interest and Centres at Which Loans are Payable, as 
at Mar. 31, 1935—concluded. 


Amount Annual 
hone o8 Name of Loan. Rate. Pagani panes: i Payabie 

= p.c. ve $ cts. $ betel 
1955—May 17 |Loan of 1934—£10,000,000-0-0..... 3% |London....... 48,666,666 67) 1,581,666 67 
1956—Nov. 18 |Conversion Loan, 1931............. 44 |Canada....... 43,125,700 00} 1,940,656 50 
1957—Nov. 19 |Conversion Loan, 1931............. 44 |Canada....... 37,523,200 00} 1,688,544 00 
1958—Sept. 11°|Loan of 1933— £15,000, 000-0-0..... 4 |London....... 73,000,000 00} 2,920,000 00 
Nov. 12)Conversion Loan, 1931............. 44:|Canada....... 276,687,600 00) 12,450,942 00 
1959—Nov. 1!2/Conversion Loan, 1931............. 44 |Canada......- 289,693,300 00) 13,036,198 50 
1960—Oct. 11%/Loan of 1940-60— £19,300, 000-0-0.. 4 |London....... 93,926,666 66) 3,757,066 67 
Oct. ~ 124) Doan’ol 1930-00). 2A. 8ace In ee 4 |New York....| 100,000,000 00} 4,000,000 00 
1935—Mayes tetlreasiry Billsi.. 10). s:< cases ss cles 2-47 |Canada....... 18,400,000 00 454,480 00 
May 1 |Treasury Bills.................64- 2-05 |Canada....... 18,300,000 00] 375,150 00 
unewiden (Eereasurye Dilley face oeetscs were ecko 1-75 |Canada.......: 35,000,000 00 612,500 00 
June 22 |T ak be Dit Ss Hol te ha che, 1-76 |Canada....... 15,000,000 00 264,000 00 
Demand Dominion Stock, Issue A.......... Gwe Canada... 4,000 00 240 00 
Dominion Stock, Issue B.......... 33 |Canada....... 11,400 00 399 00 
~|Compensation to Seigneurs........ 6 | Canada. 5a°. 11,827 40 | 577109 "64 
Motals ye setae sce - - |3,061, 967,648 79)127,075,579 91 

Recapitulation— $ cts. 

Pay ablediy Canadacs acroc cirthe aero ere scciek ote nate 2,268,700,965 33 

Payable in Canada and New York............ 90,661,100 00 

Pavableun News Y OF Kiss. woes sis: an eee ote cree 292,737,986 67 


Paya levine LOnd Onssscs ate taste cae Soe ae 409 , 867,596 79 


3,061,967,648 79 


Less bonds and stocks of the above loans held as sinking 
BIS ee CE Ry ce shores otek es os Aisne Cee tsi See Ota hs ieters 54,532,688 09 


Net Funded Debt and Treasury Bills............... 3,007,434,960 70 


1 Subject to redemption as a whole or in part on June 1, 1935, or on the first business day of each month 
thereafter until maturity on ten days’ notice. 2 Subject to redemption on Oct. 15, 1943, or any 
subsequent interest date on sixty days’ notice. 3 Subject to redemption on Oct. 15, 1944, or any 
subsequent interest date on sixty days’ notice. 4 Subject to redemption on or after July 1, 1980, on 
six months’ notice. 5 Subject to redemption on or after May 1, 1942, onsixty days’ notice. 6 Sub- 
ject to redemption on Oct. 15, 1947, or any subsequent interest date on sixty days’ notice. 7 Subject 
to redemption on or after May 1, 1950, on three months’ notice. 8 Subject to redemption on Nov. 1, 
1946, or any subsequent interest date on sixty days’ notice. 9 Subject to redemption on Noy. 1, 
1947, or any subsequent interest date on sixty days’ notice. - 10 Subject to redemption on or after 
Sept. 1, 1953, on three months’ notice. 1 Subject to redemption on Nov. 1, 1948, or any subsequent 
interest date on sixty days’ notice. 12 Subject to redemption on Novy. 1, 1949, or any subsequent 
interest date on sixty days’ notice. 13 Subject to redemption on or after Oct. 1, 1940, on three months’ 
notice. 144 Subject to redemption on Oct. 1, 1950, or any subsequent interest date on sixty days’ 
notice. 
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The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—Something of the extent of the 
burden of national debt being carried by the Canadian people may be realized 
from the fact that, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934, the interest charges on 
the total interest-bearing debt amounted to about 54 p.c. of the total receipts from 
taxation and over 44 p.c. of the receipts from all sources, although the situation in 
this respect was somewhat improved in 1935. 

Before the Great War, interest rates were comparatively moderate, but the 
unprecedented expenditure of the world’s capital in that gigantic struggle led, in 
all the participating countries, to the raising of enormous loans at comparatively 
high rates of interest, which in many cases still have to be paid until refunding 
becomes possible under the terms of the contracts made between the nations and 
their creditors. Thus, in Canada, the average rate of interest paid upon the direct 
interest-bearing obligations of the nation, which was only 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 
1913, rose to 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922, and fell gradually to 4-136 p.c. at Mar. 
31, 1935. Details of the interest-bearing debt of Canada, and the interest charges 


thereon, as at Mar. 31 of the years from 1913 to 1935, are given in Table 23. 


23.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, the Annual Interest Charge Thereon and the 
Average Rate of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-35. 


Eee eee 2 eu 
nterest nterest avings nterest 
: Bonds, Charges Rate Bank on Savings Total Aver- 
Fis-| Debentures | on Bonds, {on Bonds,|| Deposits, Bank Interest- Annual age 
cal and Debentures} Deben- || Trust and | Deposits bearing Interest | Rate of 
War Treasury dand fires and other Sad Debt.! Charge. Inter- 

Bills. Treasury | Treasury Funds. other est 

Bills. Bills. Funds 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ p.c. 

1913. 260, 869, 037 8,973,746 3-439! 91,735, 123 2,904, 287 352,604,160} 11,878,083] 3-368 
1914. 311,833,272] 11,162,047 3:-579|| 93,031, 928 2,957,544) -404,865,200] 14,119,591) 3-487 
1915. 358,659,932} 13,075,447 3-645} 91,910,510 2,935,881 450,570,442} 16,011,328) 3-554 
1916. 508,000,366} 20,499,696 4-035]| 92,240,955 2,960, 002 600,241,321) 23,459,698) 3-908 
1917. 893 ;208,877| 39,098,579 4-376|| 96,885,192 3,114,315 990,094,069] 42,212,894] 4-263 
1918.| 1,472,098,608] 71,121,368 4-831|| 95,796,899 3,096,532) 1,567,895,507} 74,217,900) 4-733 
1919.| 2,035,218,097| 102,218,489 5-022!| 100, 636, 102 3,441,803] 2,135,854,199] 105,660,292) 4-947 
1920.) 2,596,816,821] 134,559,302 5-181) 107,038,317 4,275,480] 2,703,855,138] 138,834,782] 5-134 
1921.) 2,520,997,021| 130,416,007 5-173} 107,345,348 4,429, 302|| 2,628,342,369] 134,845,309) 5-130 
1922.) 2,564,587,671| 133,482,118 5-2041| 105,379,439 4,399, 661]| 2,669,967,110| 137,881,774] 5-164 
1923.) 2,547,105,821) 131,476,511 5-161} 106,763,391 4,531, 156|| 2,653,869,212] 186,007,667) 5-125 
1924.| 2,504,033,820) 128,571,337 5-134}} 110,113, 766 4,626, 715|| 2,614, 147,586] 183,198,052} 5-092 
1925.) 2,503, 763,169) 125,928,071 5-029]) 113, 948, 282 4,758, 780|| 2,617, 706,451] 180,686,851} 4-992 
1926.| 2,484,410,336| 125,108, 738 5-035}} 119, 205,393 4,977,889] 2,603,615,729| 130,086,627) 4-996 
1927.) 2,439,340, 736] 123,399,911 5-058} 126,310, 527 5,274,429] 2,565,651,263| 128,674,340) 5-015 
1928.] 2,377,581,086| 119,479,400 5-025] 136,485, 482 5,721,330) 2,514,066,568) 125,200,730) 4-980 
1929.| 2,325,413,986] 116,843,934 5-024] 145, 780, 369 6,156, 036|| 2,471,194,355|} 122,999,970} 4-977 
1930.| 2,250,837,286] 112,942,215 5-017]| 154,997,435 6,572, 018]| 2,405,834,721} 119,514,233) 4-967 
1931.| 2,320,832,286| 115,491,955 4-976}| 163,994,443 6,969, 151!] 2,484,826, 729) 122,461,106} 4-928 
1932.) 2,579,238,724| 128, 188, 969 4-970] 136,356,977 5,522,579] 2,715,595, 701) 188,711,548] 4-923 
1933.) 2,715, 977,874| 132,866,543 4-892]| 144,176,675 5,858,850] 2,860, 154,549] 138,725,393] 4-850 
1934.| 2,858, 624,524] 132,354,806 4-6302)| 154,137, 868 6,093,937! 3,012, 762,392} 138,448,7432] 4-5952 
1935.| 3,061, 955,821] 127,074,870 4-150) 171,554, 957 6,683, 560|| 3,233,510,778| 133,758,480} 4-136 


SED eh 2a hee She ene ete Leek. con Ne SE STs ea ees ee eee 
1 The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury 
2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


for sinking funds. 


Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.—Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 
ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the guarantee of securities, by the Dominion, of the railway lines which now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various — 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 11, 
1935, the guarantee authorized, by Section 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act, of the 
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deposit required to be maintained by every chartered bank in the Bank of Canada, 


came into force. 


This guarantee will require to be implemented 


“In the event of 


the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, and if 
the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’. 
of these indirect obligations since 1914 are given in Table 24, while Table 25 shows 
the obligations as they existed on Mar. 31, 1935. 


Fiscal Year. 
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Statistics showing the growth 


Public), as at Mar. 31, 1914-35. 


Railways, | - 
Guaranteed} Railways, | Canadian 

as to Guaranteed| National 
Principal | as to Inter- Steam- 
and Inter- | est only. ships. 
est. 

$ $ $ 
94,738,584 
114,644,310 
135,546, 098 
135,546,098 
135,546,098 
130, 436, 098 
130, 436, 098 
197,545,125 
248 , 987,789 - 
216, 207,142 
216, 207,142 
216, 207,142 
216, 207, 142 
216, 207, 142 - 
216, 207,142 
216,207,142 
216,207,142 
216,207,142 9,400,000 
216,207,142 
216, 207,142 
216,207, 142 
216,207,142 


ee Cree J fe eae be een 


365, 915, 762 
364,415, 762 
397, 795, 002 
440,224,186 
472,709, 509 
590, 091, 292 
707,474, 852 
753,080, 146 
748, 874, 239 
746,035,434 


740, 117,976 9,400,000 


Harbour 
Commis- 


sions. 


fed Da UE Herma Tet A Toe Eo Tere Aa 


4,000, 000 
9,467, 165 


17,355, 118 
21,335,118 
21,835,118 
21,835,118 
21,670,472] 28,272, 3013 
21,634,472] 93,296,073 1 
21,601, 481 104,525, 860 


1 Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 


Guarantees 


Bank ‘of 
Canada. 


under 
Relief 
Acts. 


Se ie Cai enact of 


= hl 


1, 
1, 


Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the 


Total. 


94,738,584 
114,644,310 
135,546,098 
135, 546, 098 
135, 546, 098 
130, 436, 098 
130, 436, 098 
197,545,125 
248 , 987,789 * 
454,085,904 
525,835, 904 
582, 122,904 
580, 622,904 
618,002,144 
666, 727, 282 
714, 208,255 
837,033, 552 
954,917,112 
000,522,406} 
024,424,154! 


, 086,573, 1211 
149,028, 902/1, 


240,881,361 


25.—_Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1935. 


Security ® 


Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 


Interest— 


1. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, 


Cr 8 BO 


Cue Obs eh, 2a 281-0 Ob eek once nishs ot Ras 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3% p.c. deb. stock, 
due 1958, £1,622,586-19-9 
Canadian Northern Ontario Ry. Co., 34 p:c. deb. 
stock, due 1961, £7,350,000-0-0................ 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 33 p.c. deb. 
stock, due 1960; £647, 260-5-6..........¢....... 


O66 Slee! wo) We 6S, 0 6 06 08 Ve 


. Grand Trunk Pacifie Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 


BOG 2 eet O00; O0OHG ON ee T ..-ttata ei aislcle «asian: a's 


Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 3} p.c. deb. 
stock, due 1962, £733,561-12-10 


ee ed 


. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 


POD os ASU MNO 00a steetiswainie a icestete scosiers wislere) Ojai 


ace Northern Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 
940 


eee ee ee ee es ee a ae ee 


9. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 1940.. 


10. 
hip 


Se ge Northern Ry. Co., 64 p.c. bonds, due 


Grad Trunk Ry. Co., 6 p.c. bonds, due 1936.. 


Amount 
of 
Guarantee 


Authorized. 


9,359,997 
7,896,590 
35,770, 000 
3,150,000 
68,040, 000 


3,570,000 
15,940, 800 
25,000,000 
25,000, 000 


25,000,000 
25,000,000 


Amount 
Outstanding 


an 
Held by the 
Public as 
at Mar. 31, 
1935. 


$ 


9,359, 997| London. 
7,896,555)! 

34, 229, 997| London. 
3,149,999] London. 


Where Payable. 


34, 992,000)London, New York and 


Canada. 


— |London and Canada. 


8,440,848]London, New York and 


Canada. 


23,779,000|New York. 
23,740,000] New York. 


24,238,000};New York. 
24,220,000] New York. 


1 Part of this issue is payable in Canada, part in London, and the balance in London and Canada. 
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25.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1935— 


continued. 


Amount 
of 
Guarantee 


Security. 


$ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest—concluded 
12. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. serial equip- 
ment, DONGSW1O28-38.9.. sere er ckete eur clone ore .cue tery -rs 22,500,000 
13. Canadian National Ry. Co.,5p.c. bonds, due 1954} 50,000 000 
14. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds due 
1 OOF eas Menge enya a eel eo Ree Sey. Racy Amar Sets ee a 26,000, 000 
15. Canadian National Ry. Co., 1927, 2 p.c. guar. deb. 
Stocks 7 5016, S01-020s. aoe eneh mee wean: 34,927,098 
16. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
oie ed AY bY gern atc as ext trs ima Bltid AM OMe OIE SIE Ener nih & 65, 000, 000 
17. Canadian National Ry. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds, 
due 968A Fee tere cots hee ane oe wise ee etciare eh 35,000, 000 
18. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
uC UUlyri we lOGOs er car be aeons ea ae 60,000, 000 
19. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
MuetO CERES LOSS teres tee ren ee ree rere 60,000, 000 
20. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
GuewlOZO9 2 Seki ce Ware ee EEE: 18, 000, 000 
21. Canadian National Ry. Co., 42 p.c. gold bonds, 
CUresO SD Vodice. oe tet akon crc renee ine ae 50,000, 000 
22. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
Cue O56. 47. o es cee Dek es beret ee ee eee Be 70,000, 000 
23. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
GUS OST Ree eh meee caine Cee ee ce 50,000, 000 
24. Canadian National Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 
Up tae aI eae tao aae oA Seine Sooo e 20,500, 000 
25. Canadian National Ry. Co., 2 p.c. temporary 
OMS ecsntnS crete eee oie ni era SC cee Kees 17,000,000 
Totals ioc oe dnetocc ics oe eee 822,654,485 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest only— 
26. Grand Trunk Ry., Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. guar. stock, £12,500,000.} 60,833,333 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375..| 20,782,492 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080.| 13,252,323 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455.| 119,839,014 
Northern Ry. of Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, 
LSOSK2 1D yaere te A aemekea pace cob ises iopietot eenatotrcnrs 1,499, 980 
TT OtalS se ie asics: feck ty See SOS 216,207,142 
Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest— 
27. Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal 
South Shore Bridge 5 p.c. bonds due 1969...... 19, 500, 000 
28. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships} ~ 
Litds,.5:p-C. DONGS, Cue 955)0. ware cee eee eet: 10,000, 000 
29. Saint John Harbour Commission— 
(a) Bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint 
John, assumed by the Commission...... 1,467,165 
(b) Debentures of the Commission issued to 
the city of Saint John, due 1952......... 667,953 
30. New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 44 
pies debentures duowO4Siee. mae caies cette 700, 000 
Wotals pases eee Poa eo atthe at 32,335,118 


Outstanding 


an 
Held by the 
Authorized. at Mar. 31, 


740,117,976! 


216, 207,142 


31,001, 481 


Amount 
Where Payable. 
Public as 
1935. 
$ 


5,250, 000|Canada. 
50,000, 000|Canada. - 


26,000,000) New York and Canada. 
26,152,580) London. 
65,000,000}New York and Canada. 


35,000,000|London, New York and 
Canada. 


60,000,000|London, New York and 
Canada. 


60,000,000}London, New York and 
Canada. 


18,000,000|London, New York and 
Canada. <° 


50,000, 000|London, New York and 
Canada. 


70,000,000}London, New York and 
Canada. 


50, 000,000|London, New York and 
Canada. 


20,500, 000|Canada. 
10, 169, 000 


60, 833,333] London. 
20,782, 492| London. 
13 , 252,323]London. 
119, 839, 014| London. 


1,499, 980] London. 


19,000,000|London, New York and 
Canada. 


9,400,000|London, New York and 
Canada. 


1,233, 528/$219,000 payable in Lon- 


don, New York and 
Canada; balance in 
Canada. 


667, 953|Canada. 
700,000/New York and Canada. 


1 Additional railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest to the value of $52,488,952 were 
held by the Minister of Finance as at Mar. 31, 1935, but these are not outstanding in the same sense as those 


in the hands of the public. 


2 $5,418,000 payable in New York; $4,751,000 payable in Canada. 
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25.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1935—conc. 


Amount 
Outstanding 
Amount and 
Security. of Held by the Where Payable. 


Guarantee | Public as 
Authorized.| at Mar. 31, 
1935. 


Relief Act Guarantees— 
31. Bank Advances, re Province of Manitoba Savings 
AOTC ee MRC Re rie, Barat Beco tasi® ane hares gi 5 12,442,400)  8,820,660/Canada. 
32. Bank Advances, re Government of Newfoundland 625,000 625, 000}Canada. 
33. Bank Advances, ve Canadian Pacific Railway 


WAGTOOSEL Var ee as as ae ae ey Sct Land een 60,000,000} 48,000,000|Canada. 
34. Bank Advances, re Algoma Steel Corporation 

(OTAGETORTAIS) 5 eee ee eid. oem eet 660, 000 443 ,878|Canada. 
35. Bank Advances, re Dominion Steel and Coal] ° 

Corporation (order for rails).................- 1,100,000 841, 000/Canada. 
86. Province of British Columbia Treasury Bills.... 626, 534 626, 534/Canada. 
37. Province of Manitoba Treasury Bills............ 5,894,127} 5,894,127)Canada. 
38. Bank Advances, re Wheat Marketing............ Unstated 39,274,6611| Canada. 

Bank of Canada— 

39. Reserve of chartered banks on deposit in Bank of 

Bano ue anid er cricines ct acoso peace tie aur oe — | 149,028, 902|Canada. 


1 Against these advances grain held and margin moneys amounted to $36,896,440, leaving a net liability 
of $2,378,221 at the valuations then made on the basis of current prices for grains. 


Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance.* 

Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given 
for recent years in Tables 15 and 16 of this chapter. In addition, through their 
retention of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the 
provinces which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing Governments 
entered Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of 
timber, mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces 
formerly received from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. How- 
ever, under legislation of 1930 whereby the Prairie Provinces were given control of 
their natural resources, all the provinces were placed on an equal footing in the 
administration of natural resources within their boundaries and as regards revenues 
accruing therefrom. Further, under Section 92 of the British North America Act, 
Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation within the pro- 
vince for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the sole credit of the province. 

Prior to the opening of the present century, provincial receipts and expenditures 
were generally moderate, as may be seen, both for individual provinces and for the 
provinces collectively, from Tables 28 and 29. The demand, more especially in 
Ontario and the West, for increased services from Governments, particularly in 
respect of education, sanitation, and public ownership and operation of public 
utilities, and the performance of these functions, necessitated increased revenues, 
which had in the main to be raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of 
taxation to be employed has been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession 
duties showing a considerably increased yield even within the comparatively short 
period of eighteen years from 1916 to 1934 covered by the statements compiled by 
the Finance Branch of the Bureau of Statistics.t{ The fact that provincial govern- 


*Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance which may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. For a list of these publications see Section 1 of Chapter X XIX. 

+The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1934 amounted in the aggregate to $11, 019,033, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or an increase of more than 12-fold in 29 years. The aggregate 
revenue raised by taxation of corporations, land, income and miscellaneous (exclusive of gasolene taxes, 
succession duties and amusement taxes), increased from $7, 217,548 in 1916 to $33,618,772 in 1934, an increase 
of 365 p.c. in 18 years. 
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ment is cheaper per head in the eastern provinces is evident from Table 29, which 
gives the per capita ordinary revenue and expenditure for various fiscal years 
from 1871 to 1934. This, however, is not to be taken as evidence that the larger 
services rendered to the public in the provinces west of the Ottawa river, are not 
worth what is being paid for them. 


For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students of 
provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenue derived 
from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, royalties 
on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on such services 
as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As the result of 
the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a summary 
statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial Governments 
appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. ‘The various items of receipts 
and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and a uniform 
terminology was adopted. From these statements it is possible to ascertain the 
amounts received and expended in each year under the respective headings for 
each province, as well as for the provinces collectively. The figures for the years 
1916 to 1920 will be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, those for 1921 
on pp. 786-791 of the 1922-23 Year Book and those for 1922 to 1926 on pp. 836-841 
of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


The Bureau now makes more extensive analyses of the finances of the provinces, 
including capital and trust accounts as well as ordinary revenue and expenditure. 
These analyses are based on a uniform classification adopted at a conference held in 
1933 between provincial treasury officials and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The following data, in so far as 1934 is concerned, are given on the new uniform 
basis. It is to be regretted that detailed statements for revenues and expenditures 
for New Brunswick, 1934, had not been furnished by the ee General’s 
office up to the time of going to press. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures. 


Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.—The total ordinary revenues and 
expenditures of the provinces for their individual fiscal years are shown in Table 28, 
pp. 862-863, for the census years 1871-1911 and foreach year from 1916-33. Table 26, 
shows detailed ordinary revenues and Table 27, detailed ordinary expenditures for 
the latest year, 1934. While revenues have grown very rapidly over the period 
covered in Table 28, expenditures have more than kept pace. Since 1916., 7.e., in 
the short space of 18 years, while total revenues of all provinces show an increase of 
251 p.c., ordinary expenditures have increased by 304 p.e. 


Considering individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1934 is that of 
Ontario, $61,426,934, Quebec being next with $31,018,344, and British Columbia 


third with $22,618,367. As regards total expenditure for the same year, that of 


Ontario was highest with $92,026,185, Quebec second with $36,612,816, and British 
Columbia third with $22,992,344. In 1934 British Columbia raised the largest 
revenue per head of population, viz., $31-20, while Quebec has the lowest, $10-26. 


4 
* 
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The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the Dominion 
subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed 
to cover the whole expenses of government and rendered a resort to taxation for 
provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not available. 
Since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the recently amended 
classification made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $12,521,816 in 1916 
to $73,553,567 in 1934, exclusive of motor vehicle licences, liquor traffic profits, 
and other licences and permits, etc., an almost six-fold increase in 18 years. 


The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and permits 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all provinces 
from automobile licensing amounted to $7,857,751. It has since fluctuated con- 
siderably, reaching $21,735,827 in 1929 but declining to $19,952,575 in 1931. The 
revenue from this source in 1934 was $20,840,513. 


The growth of revenue from the gasolene tax still further demonstrates the 
increasing use of motor vehicles. In 1923 Manitoba and Alberta were the only 
provinces showing a gasolene-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 the 
five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia collected gasolene-tax revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925 
the same provinces, with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926 all provinces, 
except Saskatchewan, collected gasolene taxes to the amount of $6,104,716, in 1927 
to $7,615,907 and in, 1928 to $9,151,735; thereafter, gasolene taxes were collected 
in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017 in 1929, $20,956,590 in 1980, 
$23,859,067 in 1931, $24,987,273 in 1932, $25,931,480 in 1933, and in 1934 to 
$26,812,275. The higher yields in recent years, however, were partly due to higher 
rates of taxation. 


The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic increased considerably between 
1925 and 1930, but subsequently declined until 1934. The adoption of government 
control of the sale of liquor in one province after another, until now it exists in all 
but Prince Edward Island, where prohibition is still in force, has resulted in trading 
profits, licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have swelled the provincial 
revenues. Prior to the adoption of government control such revenues were not 
available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue collected by all provinces 
from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824; in 1926 it was $11,609,392, increasing to 
$16,793,656 in 1927. In 1928, it amounted to $22,755,212, in 1929 to $27,599,687, 
in 1930 to $33,248,056, in 1931 to $32,128,693, in 1932 to $24,832,427, in 1933 to 
$16,160,980 and in 1934 to $12,814,120. The method of control varies somewhat 
as between the provinces. In the majority of cases there are independent commis- 
sions or boards to administer the provincial Liquor Traffic Acts, but the accounting 
and trading profits are shown somewhat differently in the various provincial public 
accounts reports.* 

Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—The fiscal years of the provinces end as 
follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., June 30; Ont., Oct. 31; 
Man. and Sask., April 30; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 


*See Chapter XXVIII, Sec. 13, and also the report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on ‘‘The 
Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada’”’ 
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26.—Ordinary Revenues of Provincial Governments 
(AMENDED UNIFORM 


Nors.—For information as to when the fiscal years 


Prince 


Nova New : 
Item. nO Bestia: Beunswidkt Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Revenues from Dominion Government}... 636, 394 1,568, 202 1,377,635] 2,683,762 3,079,277 
Taxation— 
Real and personal property........... 161,016 524,878 90,467 = 131,448 
Mining or mineral taxes........... a - 31,237 - 11,382 pa Caer: 
WOrpOravionee seme eect tee 132, 963 962,739 488,374] 3,966, 266 6,511, 269 
Secession GUtiCs chemi cose eree 50, 452 298,337 245,542) 2,697,771 6,515,071 
ENCOMO Nseries oe hela wee ertatetcianerefexers 2 = = a = 
Motor fuel or gasolene..............-- 202,596 | 1,160,600 854,288} 4,822,401 12,961,344 - 
Amusement: taxd-mee crete cin tte =o eto alee: 5,536 147, 698 68,525 3 1,309, 968 
Other tdsss eee) ee ee - 26, 432 43,361] 1,190,724 210, 906 
Potala. Laxavlone tes dceree ater 552,563 | 3,151,921 1,790,557| 12,688,544 | 28,781,279 
Royalties, duties and dues...........+.4. - 587,365 - | 1,944,677 1, 233, 835 
Licences and Permits— 
Mototavehicles! tise oe ee eier oi iyoe eet 100,872 | 1,026,714 767,928| 5,204,993 7,824,503 
Other licences: aa: aoa t cera 1,797 74,285 - | 2,074,913 1,332,840 
Totals, Licences and Permits.... 102, 669 1,100,999 - | 7,279,906 9,157,343 
PGS Gi -teee sacs av Pa ioraeters arenes c tieramctors sree cele 38, 988 245,721 -| 1,236,781 2,070, 834 
Hines'and penaltiess......neersas tise. es 839 7,829 - 133, 649 93,150 
Profits from Trading Activities— 
Riguordératice control: a. .a- <r aeer 30,000 529,925 545,253) 1,226,927 5,170,010 
Otheractivaties: sence eee ee - 5,968 - - - 
Totals, Profits from Trading Ac- 
Wag ch AMARA tasers Seria.c Ob 30, 000 535, 893 - | 1,226,927 5,170,010 
Interests scr «ee &. rutstatetees testes on oraee = 914, 683 4 - 955, 296 Thomo 
Refunds’ ofexpenditure’y. seimecte sacs slre ore 623 133, 704 A 1,522,435 862,6035 
Agriculture and Public Domain— 
IND TIGULGULG Stes etter Bar ars stele ores 1,500 10, 990 - - 87,995 
MAMAS La ete ere eee « catae tae tke - - - 45,020 18, 206 
Mines ands inin omit reetre - - - 14,016 = 
Forests, timber and woods..........- - - - ~ 11, 694 
Water powers and storage...........- - 15,036 - 793,585 - 
Rentals andlotneran can. <i lero icier - - - 235, 746 501,894 
Totals, Agriculture and Public 
Domaine eee secene ess: 1,500 26,027 —| 1,088,367 619, 789 
Institutional revenues iy. assess celeste: 13,445 543, 467 ~ 105,915 1,883, 567 
Miscellaneousiss.ct este eerie sr 8,756 | —_—60, 694 - 152,085 747,336 
Totals, Ordinary Revenue...... 1,385,777 | 8,876,505 — | 31,018,344 | 61,426,934 
Us ce OA i re a ere ce a 
1Subsidies, allowances and subventions. 2TIncluded in Real and Personal Property. 3Allocated 


to a special trust fund for hospitals and public charities maintained by the Quebec Government separate 


from the regular provincial accounts. 


4Including exchange from N.S. Power Commission. 


6In- 


>. 


REVENUES OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 859 
a 


for their respective fiscal years ended 1934. 
CLASSIFICATION.) 


of the various provinces end, see text at foot of p. 857. 
eee 


» ; Sask- British 
Item. Manitoba. peer Alberta. Célam bia. Total.7 
$= $ $ $ $ 


Revenues from Dominion Government!..} 2,001,562 4,393,952 2,679,050 | 2,193,250 | 20,613,084 


— | LSE | 


Taxation— 
Real and personal property........... 410,022 | 1,536,741 993 , 356 1, 666, 785 5,514, 713 
Mining or mineral taxes.............. - - - 311,498 - 
Corporation vege 005 ek os cab oe 1,601,861 1,109,046 1,036,715 1,783,905 17,543,138 
SUCCESSION CULICS 0b. Gc sires os oes so 423,416 148,944 256,850 382,649 | 11,019,031 
ee petcte ste ot tutta souk heck 2,490,857 6 371, 660 492,395 3,637, 294 - 
Motor fuel or gasolene................ 1,610,395 1, 420, 963 1,724, 452 2,055, 234 26,812,275 
PmaO@ernnNt UAX.& 502 fens ck aia cleeskc 139, 741 - 148,748 283 , 272 2,103 ,487 
WEN ET LAXCSier eptee. or rae om cows cca = - 31,867 570, 038 2,073 ,328 
Motalsy Taxation’... sic. neet amt 6,676,292 | 4,587,354 | 4,684,383 | 10,640,675 | 73,553,567 
Royalties, duties and dues............... 152, 027 235, 468 494,775 | 1,158,700 - 
Licences and Permits— | 
Motor vehicles: fs. o5 ltt. ge eis et ens. 864,294 | 1,450,507 | 1,657,886 | 1,942,817 | 20,840,513 
OTROS DONC OS Is eddie cud cecad oe 319, 255 205, 707 369, 993 939, 049 - 
Totals, Licences and Permits....} 1,183,549 | 1,656,214 | 2,027,879 | 2,881,866 - 
OME MEET ee. <p a tds iuG dios kates + 405, 612 648,086 | 1,166,134 688, 461 - 
Fines‘and penalties. ..........2..:.00008 es 51,383 33, 456 52,521 32,916 - 
Profits from Trading Activities— 
isxquortratiiercontrolic sic. ses c.see) 963 , 307 918,927 | 1,159,395 | 2,270,376 | 12,814,120 
Oiheractivitics mete tt eee - 38, 724 19,395 11,004 ~ 
Totals, Profits from Trading Ac- 
RIUAGLOR Marten ene ea teenies 7 963, 307 957,651 | 1,178,790 | 2,281,380 - 
MITKETBStut ste naeee tee Ca Rare ENE Papa 2,153,263 | 2,176,051 1, 824,035 191, 684 - 
Refunds of expenditure...;..........0..+. 27,082 370, 719 5 743, 1165 979, 214 - 
Agriculture and Public Domain— 
PAPUEACIIUG OT Cyt Eire Wace ehshe ao She ehs Bie - - 34,196 = = 
US STE en ARR Je an Bi 18,446 131,977 55, 856 203,781 - 
Wines*and mining. 3.55% 6 eee ec de ee 5, 662 177 2,506 183,117 - 
Forests, timber and woods........... 1,929 21,412 - 276,435 ~ 
Water powers and storage............ 20,478 - - 214,806 ~ 
Rentals’ and others: . fer. . 60... 60503. - 39,717 - 948 - 
Totals, Agriculture and Public 
IMomaINs meet see oe: 46,515 193, 283 92,558 879, 087 - 
Institutional revenues..................-. 247, 203 112, 630 161,761 556,393 - 
JL OAL ST, ila lt spies SMS ECE Si 59, 126 221,052 73, 605 134, 741 - 
Totals, Ordinary Revenue......| 13,966,921 | 15,585,916 | 15,178,607 | 22,618,367 ~ 


cluding salary deductions and contributions of civil servants. 6Including special taxes on wages and 
other income. 7 Details for New Brunswick, with the exception of certain taxation items, not available 
at time of going to press. 
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27.—Ordinary Expenditures of Provincial Governments 
(AMENDED UNIFORM 


Nors.—For information as to when the fiscal years 


Prince + 
: Nova New ‘ 
Item. eee Scotia. | Brunswick.’ Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Public Debt Charges— 
Hntereste cee de acer 229,606 | 3,321,295 | 2,748,548 | 5,266,660 | 29,586,535 
Sinkmoshundseascn saat tertseleestoe rare 128,580 163, 166 -| 1,814,758 914, 242 
Other debtieharees.:.).cee Gee... et = 166, 836 e 210, 635 1,590, 081 
Totals, Public Debt Charges..... 358,186 | 3,651, 297 —| 7,292,053 | 32,090,858 
Tegisiation. 051s. aedpeacsdesama ane 29,536 55, 090 2,748,548 868, 748 1,098,530 
Administration and general government}. 124, 422 372,510 -—| 4,320,862 5,305, 678 
Wducation eet ee eee coerce 327,941 1,380, 164 -| 4,159,620 | 11,312,911 
Administration of justice...........-.-..: 60, 191 195,912 - | 3,445,042 2,330,526 
Transportation and communications?..... 328,503 | 2,055,212 -— | 6,237,495 5, 129,380 
Publie Welfare— 
Public Healthvern-se ese ees ee eae See 30, 780 84,124 - 636, 253 853,714 
Pubhcinstitutions3s.-: eeswee aes 125, 952 546,819 - | 2,506,655 8,005, 794 
Hospital sie ntsashersaroctevorens ere tbrers tens 9,000 347,947 ~ 4 1,197,107 
Childiwollanete. 3. oactrse tuatieleutenih - 88, 284 - 5,638 244, 671 
Oldvage pensions... saeceucke sees eee 166, 496 343,498 = - 1,573, 734 
Unemployment relief................ 39,145 - - - 16,933, 850 
Mothers’ allowances and provision 
for deserted wiveS.............-- - 371,165 - - 1, 640, 258 
Charitiosteccrce.: oan jects ees ees = 19,799 - 6, 623 - 
Labour’) aeh.catete as anak bak wsle are - 18,718 - 239 , 333 480,319 
Totals, Public Welfare........... 371,373 | 1,820,354 -| 3,394,502 | 30,929,447 
Agriculture and Public Domain— 
Agriculture and drainage............. 26, 447 229, 563 -| 2,790,442 1, 202,512 
ands ge. Ge cht tars Nepioe cate aie © Sietaress - 42,531 - 245,500 151,030 
WOLestS. eo ae te one ee ae init - 129, 780 —| 1,465,243 1,628, 107 
Parks'and' beaches... 220. eee: - - - 82,190 62,712 
Water powers, Here er antics - 12, 042 - 159, 794 - 
Mines a eee boss once eee - 168,723 - 282,915 137,381 
Gameijandeiishiee ~. . 3 caste aeacs hres - 256 : - 536,510 468,581 
Other public domain................. - - - 5 27,502 
Totals, Agriculture and Public 
DOMAIN ee ee ee ee 26,447 582,895 -| 5,562,594 3,677,825 
Miscellancouss mc: setter ies eine 30,325 97,935 -| 1,331,900 151,030 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditure.| 1,656,924 | 10,211,369 — | 36,612,816 | 92,026,185 © 
bing SA ee 
__ Including ministers’ salaries and expenses. 2Inclusive of highways, bridges and other public 
utilities. 3Including mental hospitals, sanatoria, orphanages, reformatories, homes, etc. 4Pro- 


vided for by a special trust fund for hospitals and public charities maintained by the Quebec Government 


i 
a 


alte 


EXPENDITURES OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 861 


for their respective fiscal years ended 1934. 
CLASSIFICATION.) 


of the various provinces end, see text at foot of p. 857. 


: Sask- British 
Item. Manitoba. ‘atchewan. Alberta. Se lin bine Total.8 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Public Debt Charges—. 
POUCTEOR G Mantel rae crt tenon heisdare cnepeit e's 6,079,829 | 6,275,150 | 6,172,899 | 7,504,421 | 67,184,943 
SiNKIDELUNOS: Maki fe se os Gees ideas 297,661 152,951 744, 067 585, 752 os 
Other debt charges...............05- 318, 273 22,420 26,344 293, 458 - 
Totals, Public Debt Charges... 6,695,763 | 6,450,521 | 6,948,310 | 8,383,631 - 
egisiation=s..e.: 6s no ane Risa shale kaieecseaters 142, 848 182,445 208,493 322, 728 ey 
Administration and general government}. 734,645 | 1,523,558 |} 1,276,402 | 1,867,429 ~ 
HAUGADION GET. shisis seeaoe aie aes claws seaie ite 1,832, 209 2,458, 716 2,516,827 3, 240, 059 - 
Administration of justice. .............--- 713,587 | 1,021,249 853,307 | 1,089,464 - 
Transportation and communications?..... 545,001 757, 613 780,534 | 1,925,036 - 
Public Welfare— : 
Pubheuhealth dice oc cis dy ies toaeitee a 124, 463 150, 748 125,551 143, 597 - 
PUG Anstiwutions®:,.2...0s. cee neee ee: 834,464 | 1,142,520 | 1,037,530 | 1,288,181 - 
NTORDIGEIG tee eee aint cents a 505, 188 319,720 447,904 573,519 - 
Childtwellare seisciccs deeds weeks eee 5 71,928 71,992 110,469 - 
Oldiare Pensions: nic. soon: osc eee esis 540,4867| 1,861,227 | 1,286,271 | 1,748,990 - 
Unemployment relief.....06. 000 6.03. - - - = - 
Mothers’ allowances and provision for 
GESerbed: WiVeS:...2:. .2<.baceeee 518, 538 416, 808 439, 983 621, 502 - 
AGT ETC Mahon ccs roe ee Goel sadats Sale et 22, 628 12,877 16, 259 160,357 - 
TEA OO) Tae an Boe eee det aoa re meee 74, 137 94,604 148, 186 126, 255 - 
Totals, Public Welfare........... 2,619,903 | 4,070,482 | 38,573,676 | 4,772,870 - 


Agriculture and Public Domain— 


Agriculture and drainage......-...... 283,012 | 252,082} 418,368 | 402, 766 - 
PRAIA. YBa ete 85,975 54,977 79,031 175, 906 - 
STESES St eM eit ce trate beat ce absleticites 120, 423 91,180 172,047 375, 850 - 
Warks and: beaches... Gs ccc sees asi - 9,570 1,090 - - 
Wider DOWEES: GPs ois. ob elas fais oles 92,615 17,420 25,791 60, 422 - 
MIT GSES AX. ee eects is Sine ereeeeis 24, 724 125317 55,597 124, 704 - 
KaMemnnG Shy rete «its mci heen 69,936 28, 437 48, 221 2038, 842 - 
Other public. domain.............<> 5. 26,920 36, 795 33, 887 18,711 - 
Totals, Agriculture and Public 
OMe ee eee eee 703, 605 497,728 834,032 | 1,362,201 - 
MISCO MMNEOS ac cs..crta gsele aus. hc Ue oem 15,972 17, 649 70, 058 28,926 - 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditure.| 14,003,533 | 16,979,911 | 17,056,639 | 22,992,344 = 
separate from the regular provincial accounts. 5Included in mothers’ allowances. 6‘Employ- 
ment bureaux, workmen’s compensation, etc. 7Net figures. 8Details for New Brunswick 


not available at time of going to press. 
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28,—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 
1916 to 1934. 


Nore.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. 


Ontario. 
Revenue. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
2,383, 180 1,816, 784 
2,788,747 2,592,800 
4,138,589 4,158,460 
4,466, 044 4,038, 834 
9,370, 834 9,916,934 
13, 841,339 12, 706,333 
18, 269, 597 16, 518, 223 
19,270,122 17,460, 404 
20, 692, 1661 21,464,575 
25,981, 5171 25,880, 843 
30,411,396! 28,579, 688 
39, 725,3701 37,458, 3952 
34,818,7291 | 49,305,439 
41,721,961! | 48,866,569 
48,013, 8521 51,462,178 
52,039,855! | 51,251,781 
56,306, 225 55,763, 689 
58, 426, 983 58,198, 746 
64,549,718 61,906, 824 
57,343,2915 | 57,989,3535 
54,390,0925 | 54,846,9945 
66,416, 6466 64,414, 5006 
67, 800, 543 67,325,117 
61,426,934 92,026, 185 


Manitoba. 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
$ $ 

121, 867 226, 808 

590,484 664, 432 
1,008, 653 988, 251 
4,454,190 4,002,826 
5,897, 807 6, 147,780 
6, 292,986 6, 860,355 
6,723,013 7,007, (20 
8,613,364 8,497,942 
9,870,710 10, 602, 955 
9,358,956 10,063, 139 
7,940,457 8,381, 667 
10,078,730 10, 616,567 
10, 926, 634 10,455, 187 
7,866, 5198 6, 824, 1553 
10, 582,537 10,431, 652 
11,592, 758 10,446, 285 
10,962,317 11,103,109 
12,150, 490 12,344, 493 
13,922,135 13, 687,397 
13,842,511 14,491,673 
15,726, 641 15,726,641 
13,838,339 15,782,904 
13,966,921 14, 003, 533 


8For eight months. 


6Subject to revision. 
Calculated, from available data, 


ordinary classification in the 1930 provincial accounts report. 
and other commissions. : 
7Subject to revision. 


_Mncludes capital revenue for lands which cannot be separated. 
which cannot be separated. 
$600,000, shown in previous years as ordinary receipts and expenditur 


4Certain minor items, 


Prince Edward Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Island. , 

Expendi- Expendi- Expendi- 

Revenue. teas Revenue. eee ; Revenue. piss 

a $ $ $ . $ $ 

385,014) 406,236) 525,824} 600,344], 451,076] 438,407] 1,632,032) 1,575,545 
275,380] 261,276) 476,445} 494,582) 607,445) 598,844) 3,191,779) 3,566,612 
274,047} 304,486] 661,541]  692,538|| 612,762)  680,813]| 3,457, 144 4,095,520 
309,445} 315,326l| 1,090,230] 1,088, 927|| 1,031,267] 910,346)) 4,563,432) 4,516,554 
374,798| 398,490] 1,625,653] 1,790,778] 1,347,077] 1,403, 547|| 7,032,745) 6,424,900 
508,455| 453,151] 2,165,338] 2,152, 773|| 1,580,419] 1,568,340] 9,647,984) 9,436, 687 
496,053| 487,113] 2,118,620] 2,344, 009]| 1,572,814] 2,166, 904)10,441,114) 9,907,672 
514,475| 484,416] 2,332,634] 2,573, 797|| 2,357,909] 2,399, 062/13, 806, 392/11, 671,830 
501,915}  655,409|| 3,280,313] 3,280, 282)) 2,182,420) 2,595, 937})12, 666, 352/12, 371, 131 
740,973 660, 774\| 3,801,016] 3,916, 848|| 3,100,892] 2,969, 323})14, 472, 651) 13,520, 740 
769,719}  694,042l| 4,586,840] 4,678,146] 2,892,905) 3,432,512)15, 914, 521/14, 624, 088 
748,888]  687,241|] 4,791,208] 4,791,998|| 3,226,727] 2,985,877}|21, 609,396) 16,575,977 
654,303 790,046) 5,317,335] 5,229,178] 3,479,733] 3,648, 273]21, 634, 642/19, 930, 276 
738,431 715, 882] 5,461,383] 5,579,525] 3,725,286] 3,835, 522))23, 170, 733) 21, 567, 293 
740,076|  745,338|| 4,467,484] 5,969, 544|| 3,556,330} 4, 112, 569)25, 021,329) 23, 629, 390 
832,551] 756, 114\| 5,744,575] 6,327,043] 4,206,853) 4,078, 775)/27, 206,335) 26, 401, 480 
836,748}  870,427|| 6,517,073] 6,566, 143]! 5,096,446] 4,636, 157/30, 924, 997) 29, 078, 703 
1,034,782}  943,548I 6,933,630] 7,543, 078|| 5,290,098] 5,393, 784)[34, 807, 783)32, 821, 226 
1,083,571] 1,033,315] 7,390,410] 7,288,486]! 5,991,375) 6,521, 575))39, 976, 283/35, 964, 487 
1,148,749] 1,133,366 7,682,066] 7,900, 987]| 6,583,726) 7,218, 856/43, 585, 142/39,374, 910 
8,104,602] 8,194, 592\| 5,980,914] 6, 761, 420)41, 630, 620/40, 854, 245 
8,874,095] 9,037, 199]| 6,505,328) 6,898, 263/39, 349, 193/39, 933,901 
8,013,463] 9,632,347] 5,700,082] 5,770, 207|133 ,324, 760/40, 165, 668 
8,876, 505|10, 211,369] 5,585,2147| 6,162,0557|31, 018, 344/36, 612, 816 


Saskatchewan. 
Revenue. | Expenditure. 
$ 
2,699, 603 2,575, 145 
4,801, 064 5, 258,756 
5,631,910 5,553,965 
1 (97,153 6, 828,596 
8,333,759 8,125, 203 
9,903,885 8, 707, 833 
11,.789,920 12,151,665 
11,801,894 13,322, 120 
12,576, 763 12,886,544 
12,520,411 12,449, 150 
12,378, 755 12,498, 933 
13,317,398 13, 212, 483 
13,050, 217 12,962,217 
13, 564, 893 13,449, 632 
16,096, 666 15,971, 2381 
16, 561, 5274 17,079, 4694 
14,346,010 18, 202,677 
13, 254,871 19,075,161 
16,177, 784 16, 756,421 
15,585,916 16,979,911 


2Includes capital expenditure 


amounting to about 
es have been transferred to the extra- 


sExclusive of interest paid by Hydro 


This figure is taken from the Public Accounts of 


by the Dominion Bureau of 
8Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1901. 
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28.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 and in each year from 
1916 to 1934—concluded. 


Nors.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for All Provinces.’ 
Fiscal Year. 
Revenue. | Expenditure. Revenue. | Expenditure. Revenue. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LS Fa OR ne - - 191, 8204 97, 6924 5,518, 9463 4,935, 0083 
TEST Acar RGR oie - - 397, 035 378,779 7,858, 6983 . 8,119, 7013 
SOM Stes Mie cree: ore - - 959, 248 1,032, 104 10, 693, 8153 11, 628, 3533 
190L 2. cee - - 1,605,920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14, 146, 0593 
TOD Were eataee ake. 3 3,309, 156! 3,437,088 10,492, 892 8,194,803 40,706,9483 | 38,144,511 
LOLGS. tee cme 5: 5,281, 695 6, 018, 894 6, 291, 694 10, 083, 505 50, 015, 7953 53, 826, 2193 
Vn ESS. ee See 6, 260, 106 6, 752,504 6,906, 784 9,531,740 57,989,984 | 60,122,4853 
TOL Tok eke < s 7,660, 762 8,303, 808 8, 882,845 9, 023, 269 69,345,3053 | 66,052, 9093 
1 Petre S 9,642,739 9,525,749 10,931,279 9,887,745 76,844,3073 | 76,403, 9733 
192053.%. Petes 10,919,776 10, 423,356 13, 861, 603 11,568, 003 92,653,0233 | 88,250, 6758 
LODE ie cee 5: 11, 086, 937 13, 109,304 15, 219, 264 15,236,931 |) 102,030, 4583 | 102,569,515 
NOD 2 ee aur sets « 9,324,890 11, 235, 192 16,987,869 17,436,487 || 116,156,6993 | 112,874, 9543 
1928007 Beas. 10,419, 146 10,990, 830 18, 758, 864 19,273,942? || 117,738, 2443 | 182,671,095 
1904 Sere es 10, 506, 627 11,174, 690 19, 124,580 20,515,3672 || 127,896,0473 | 1385, 159, 185% 
AO t ces a a's 11,531, 026 11, 249, 4383 18, 823,358 20,156, 7022 || 182,398, 7293 | 136, 648, 2423 
1 a See eee 11,912,128 11, 894, 328 20, 608, 672 19,829,5222 || 146,450,9043 | 144, 183,178% 
PAO 5 ce OR 12, 263, 401 12,479,381 20, 257,916 19,408,8812 || 156,845,780? | 152,211,883 
LOZS aver etek... 16, 149, 8965 15,870,1835 } 20,939, 123 20,215, 6552 || 168,109,505% | 165,538,910 

1929s ot ea 15, 265, 084 13,686,261 || 21,094,427 22,825,5202 || 1838,598,0243 |177,542, 1923 
T9SO otic Meeks 15, 829, 865 15, 402, 885 25,498,409 25,066,9802 || 188,154,9103 | 184,804, 2033 
RNS Od en arene ones 15,710,962 18,017,544 23,988, 199 27,931,8662 || 179,148,4803 | 190,754, 2023 

EO eer 13, 492, 430 18,645,481 25, 682, 892 32,784,453 || 190,508,122 | 207,748,000 

OS oeeL. seeii ns « 15,426, 265 17, 533, 786 23,000, 115 26, 169,492 184,877,414 200,528, 217 
TOD Ea toe Ge 15,178, 607 17, 056, 639 22,618,367 22,992,344 || 175,592,585 | 217,701,7766 


1Includes small sums of capital revenue and expenditure which cannot be separated. 2TIncludes 
sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 3See footnotes to figures 
for individual provinces when using these figures. 4Six months. 5Fifteen months ended 
Mar. 31, 1928. 6Subject to revision. Figures for New Brunswici calculated, from available data, 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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29.—_Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1934. 


Nore.—As this table is based upon Table 28, those using it should refer to that table for totals and for 
explanatory notes. Per capita figures are calculated on the basis of the population figures given on p. 141. 


(A) ORDINARY REVENUES. 


British |“VeTage 


New ; 

- | Mani- | Saskat- for All 
alec Quebec. |Ontario. Keabaiaiteceans Alberta. ae | Pro- 
y vinces. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1-58 1-37 1-44 - - - 5-31 1-50 
1-90 2°35 1-45 1-97 - ~ 8-10 1-82 
1-91 2-32 1-96 3-86 - - 9-79 2-21 


(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 


forties ALATA 4.32| 1-55] 1-53] 1-32] 1-12 - - -| 2-69 | 1-34 
hs Deere gee Tae 2-40} 1-12] 1-87] 4-47] 1-85] 3-66 - -| 7-71] 1-89 
TSOIY. On 0G I hee 2-79] 1-54) 2-12] 2-75] 1-97] 4-84 - -| 10-53 | 2-41 
OY. es hts Bre 3-06 | 2-37] 2-75] 2-74] 1-85] 3-88 - -| 12-78 | 2-63 
1OU ee ete 4-24| 3-64] 3-99] 3-20] 3-92] 8-68] 5-23] 9-19] 20-85] 5-29 
ITO ees 4-93 | 4-26] 4-26] 4-38] 4-68] 11-10] 8-12] 12-13] 22-11] 6-73 
ThE Rae) OS a 5-41| 4-66) 5-89] 4-57] 6-06| 12-29] 8-39] 13-29] 20-54] 7-46 
AGS Laonczseeeeen 5-44| 5-13] 6-50] 5-33] 6-36] 12-93} 10-07] 15-91] 19-04] 8-11 
ISIS Ayes eee 7-36| 6-47| 6-96| 5-54] 7-70| 14-73 | 11-61] 17-61] 20-26] 9-19 
TOP A 7-42| 7-50] 7-79| 5-88] 9-04] 17-85 | 11-94] 18-45] 22-82] 10-31 
iy Beet eee om 7-80} 8-93] 8-85| 6-19] -9-74| 16-50] 16-05] 22-29) 29-02] 11-67 
(0 SSR OA 7-72 | 9-18| 7-68| 6-88 | 12-57] 18-61 | 17-32] 18-98 | 32-23 | 12-66 
LOM eH 9-08 | 10-09] 9-38] 8-15| 16-36] 17-15] 16-56] 18-53 | 84-73 | 14-72 
TE ape lee rete 8-32 | 10-81] 9-81 | 8-64] 15-97] 16-73] 15-74] 18-72] 35-93 | 14-78 


Payer Se Aan cont 8-67 | 11-59 | 10-46 9-27/ 16-54] 10-801 15-51 | 18-69 | 34-29 | 14-70 
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29.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 


Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1934—concluded. 


(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES—concluded. 


British |AVerage 


New : 

. ; ova -. | Mani- | Saskat- for all 
Fiscal Year. or Sectin’ cbs Quebec. |Ontario.) 4oh3  Ichewan,|Alberta. i ri 

. : * | vinces. 

TARO ss caas ones o0s 8-69 | 12-29] 10-30} 10-14] 16-20} 16-32] 16-09} 19-56 | 32-72] 15-26 
[ene eee 10-00 | 12-75 | 11-65} 10-94] 17-32] 16-05 | 15-41] 19-71 | 31-15] 15-80 
WBA G cca ns ase tases 10-72 | 14-65 | 13-45 | 12-09] 17°75 | 16-72 | 15-60 | 24-12 | 31-54 | 16-83 
es SR ee el eo 11-74 | 14-15 | 16-14} 13-00] 18-57] 18-23] 18-09 | 20-01 | 34-64 | 17-70 
Lp) SS © Ree 12-88 | 15-37 | 17-78 | 13-94] 17-13 | 19-79 | 18-91 | 21-75 | 37-08] 18-10 
A eee Serre) 16-51] 15-97 | 16-57 | 14-22] 15-98 | 20-70] 19-74] 24-61 | 40-25 | 18-38 
he ee a ee 14-52 | 17-62 | 16-85 | 13-75 | 18-62] 22-31] 19-64] 25-20] 46-50] 19-77 
PROS 2s sh exits ee - 15-64 | 18-45 | 13-74 | 13-52 | 19-10] 21-86 | 17-62] 23-16 | 36-75 | 18-77 
Oo ee ee 18-62 | 19-45) 14-49 | 12-13 | 25-83] 19-16] 17-60] 22-18] 31-71 | 20-11 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Debts and Assets. 


In former issues of the Year Book statements were given showing the total 
direct liabilities of Provincial Governments and a detailed statement of the provincial 
assets. In accordance with decisions reached at the Conference mentioned on 
page 856, a uniform balance sheet for the provincial fiscal years ended in 1933 was 
presented at pp. 926-929 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Figures for 1934 are given in 
Table 30. In accordance with up-to-date accounting practice, the balance sheet is 
divided into three distinct categories, capital, income or current, and trust fund 
account assets and liabilities. 


In addition to this the total indirect or contingent liabilities of each province 
are shown, though they do not in any way affect the balance sheet transactions. 


For Prince Edward Island, the total capital assets are not balanced with the 
total capital liabilities, largely owing to the exclusion of any detail showing non- 
revenue earning assets such as roads, bridges, public buildings, etc. — 


As some of the items may be vague in meaning the following notes will be of 
assistance in studying the balance sheets presented :— 


Capital Assets.— 


General Assets, Non-revenue Bearing: In New Brunswick “public buildings” 
excluding Parliament Buildings upon which no valuation has been set up, are 
included in “Other Miscellaneous General Assets”. In Ontario and Saskatchewan 
bridges are included in “roads’’. ‘‘Universities and Colleges’”—The Public Accounts 
of the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario do not show 
any valuations of universities and colleges as capital assets, though government 
aid for maintenance may be found in the annual statements of educational expendi- 
ture. Manitoba’s valuations are inclusive of educational properties, other than 
universities and colleges controlled by the Government. In Saskatchewan, the 
university is included in public buildings. In Alberta the valuation shown includes 
advances and redemption of debentures. The British Columbia university valuation 
is included in capital losses, representing $3,678,278 written off in 1929-30. 


Capital Liabilities.— 
“Dominion Government Debt Allowance” represents housing loan only for 
Nova Scotia. 
“Reserves of Surpluses” are not applicable against any specific assets. 
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30.—Balance Sheets of the Provincial Governments 
Nors.—For dates on which the fiscal years of 
(AMENDED UNIFORM 


778,370 


50, 000 
1,093,015 


6, 640,316 
1,246,432 


142,957 
4,714,903 


11,630, 627 


Ontario. 


62, 632,524 


187,829, 243 
- 37, 207,935 


oS | Se ee ee eee 


7,886, 748 


11, 630, 627 


225, 037,178 


a a | 


529, 299 


3,768,457 


1,459,360 


SS SS a eee 


10,337,432 


29,523,381 
11,217,495 
i 


13, 509, 688 


151, 293 


Alberta. 


$ 


2,963,795 
13,504,558 


- 


23, 704, 167 


20, 256, 944 


63, 281, 663 
28,797, 162 
2,453, 565 


94,532,390 


38,735 
32, 220, 023 


British 


Columbia. 


a oe) ey aa ae ee 


$ 


289, 129, 062 


J | | eS Oe ee 


206, 486, 612 
51,548,307 
28, 225,476 


See ee ee 


42,917, 6661) 54,250,564 


286, 260,395 


———$—$— 


744, 404 
23, 303,478 


a Se) | eee 


71,685,558 | 64,739,289 |147, 048, 092 


599,437,339 


Total. 
$ 


1,316, 134 


16,222,811 
162,981,370 


213,921,386 
38,454,367 
46, 740,225 
12,353, 067 


CS | ee | ee | _ 


23,704, 167 


311,469, 045 


— 


76,065, 758 


a es ee enn i es Ls 


40,172,520 | 


20, 022, 550 
10,425, 658 
17,277,432 
4,418,498 
9,355,314 


61,499, 452 


6, 639, 504 
29,387,804 
18, 091, 654 


67,879,840 
7, 723,935 
14, 671, 297 


1,828, 202 


92,103,274 


42,856,523 
34,754,016 
50, 046,825 


568, 056, 118 


——$—$—_ 


467,896, 248 
34, 820, 200 
160, 430, 648 
11, 147,625 
56, 768, 676 


—<—$—$— 


731,063,397 


a 


69, 053, 686 
149,981,384 
86, 031,489 


$I 


ASSETS. 
ee len ee ee ee 
Prince 
Item. Edward ee 
Island. 2 
fo eS ee ee 
Capital Assets. $ $ 
AVAILABLE OR REALIZABLE— 
Cash on hand and in banks.......... - - 
Investments (exclusive of sinking 
GUMS eae ste Sesentteyenersicroreraiotgreretele ens -| 4,461,013 
Loans, advances and accts. receivable - 792,000 
Government Utilities— 
Hydro-electric.........+¢++ess00s - | 13,958,115 
RANI WAS sn. con cite ces ins = = 
Moelephoness.ven. serie nee ts - 57,585 
Other government utilities....... = = 
Totals, Government Utilities.... - | 14,015,700 
Other available or realizable......... 893,389 1,055,416 
Torats, AVAILABLE OR REALIZALEB....... 893,389 | 20,324, 129 
Grenerat Assets, Non-REVENUE BEAR- 
ING— 
RO RUSS erccen sere Seiten aioe ecto ere os — | 30,510,459 
Brides te cucsact ome aoe: cece eerirs -| 5,401,822 
1B ohio lovin Vobbekseyy Sen ahononapaucgeon: -| 6,049,242 
Universities and colleges............- - = 
Other miscellaneous.........eesseee: - 956, 143 
ToTALS, GENERAL ASSETS......0.eeeeeeee: = 
Loans and advances (partially secured)... -| 1,658,696 
Deferred charges and capital losses....... —| 2,916,331 
Advances to current or income account... -| 3,868,736 
Totals, Capital Assets.......... 893,389 
‘ Saskat- 
Item. Manitoba. chewan. 
Capital Assets. § § 
AVAILABLE OR REALIZABLE— 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 537, 764 - 
Investments (exclusive of sinking 
CONS) Eee ioe oe eae os meets res ete 8,605,046 - 
Loans, advances and accts. receivable..| 29, 150,385 51,093,985 
Government Utilities— 
Hy Gro-electriGssn-aca cece sine nielete ctor 5,493,712 - 
EVEL WEL Gear tnte comeierere sistetercra eres ttatatets = = 
"Telephones! Seen ts aries ne atne vida aia 22,978,473 - 
Other government utilities........... 722,440 - 
Totals, Government Utilities........ 29,194, 625 ~ 
Other available or realizable........... 29,749,432 | 38,611,405 
Toraus, AVAILABLE OR REALIZABLE....... 97,237,252 | 89,705,390 
Generat Assets, NoN-REVENUE Brar- 
ING— 
PROBUS ee ann oe oe rie eects iter’ 20,113,502 | 30,078, 241 
IBYIOSeRie ree reaia Sersloc Gimaeaie a eee 51,290 - 
Public bildines =. wee characters ae 18,379,440 | 23,707, 768 
Universities and colleges............. 6, 729,127 = 
Otherimiscellaneous) se: 1ie -& see eer 285, 608 154, 680 
TorTaus, GENERAL ASSETS...........6+0-: 45,558,967 |°53,940, 689 
Loans and advances (partially secured)...| 3,029,362 | 14,086,462 
Deferred charges and capital losses....... 12,205,653 | 15,194,079 
Advances to current or income account... 91,456 | 18,781,525 
Totals, Capital Assets.......... 158,122,690 |186, 708,145 


155,790, 934 


1Included in other Miscellaneous General Non-revenue Bearing Assets. 
Calculated from available data, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


219, 760, 638 


1,604,186,074 


2Subject to revision. 
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for their respective fiscal years ended 1934. 
the provinces end, see text at foot of p. 857. 


CLASSIFICATION.) 


oOo 


Item. 


Capital Liabilities. 


Funpbrep Drsr— 


Gross bonded or debenture debt..... 
Less sinking funds............... 


Net bonded or debenture debt....... 
CRIN Bre Oe eR geo aed 


Dominion Government debt allowance... 
Reserves or surpluses. ..........000.0005 
SAPICA OUT WLUS ho 2.2 GL eae eileen. 


Totals, Capital Liabilities...... 


New 


Brunswick. 


$ 


63,570,920 
7,461,420 


56, 109, 500 
2 


Quebec. 


126,518, 007 
28,529, 669 


97,988,338 


13,500, 000 


Ontario. 


$ 


600,454, 102 
6,415,314 


594, 038, 788 
20,935,000 


56, 109, 500 


310,369 
858, 000 


111,488,338 


731,097 
5,384, 688 


614,973, 788 


5,999,937 
21,449,527 
551,172 


LIABILITIES. 
Prince 
Edward oe 
Island. le 
$ $ 
4,554,000 | 73,476,013 
932, 629 5,119,198 
3,621,371 | 68,356,815 
3,621,371 | 68,356,815 
648 , 083 - 
-| 792,000 
648, 083 792,000 
~| 9,536,743 


1,168,369 


7,461,420 


6,115, 785 


1,473,610 
17,756, 801 
10, 213,558 


30,438 , 906 


745, 027 
—46,720,3822 


Total. 


$ 


1,329,684,651 
100, 032, 189 
1,229,652,462 
122,919,963 


11, 167, 203 
30,680,400 
2,450,071 
3,842,861 
9,934, 872 


~ 58,075,407 
1,473, 610 


101,483, 428 
93,957, 269 


: Saskat- British 
Item. Manitoba. chaware Alberta. Goluniis: 
$ $ $ $ 
_Capital Liabilities. 
FunpED Drsr— 
Gross bonded or debenture debt....| 90,024,906 112,868,207 |129,055,260 |129, 163,236 
Pibcad pInkineunds +... se a... 7,681,778 7,431, 103 8,457,921 | 28,003,157 
Net bonded or debenture debt......... §2,348,128 |105, 487,104 |120,597,339 |101, 160,079 
Preminw bus! ero A. Aes 28,678,910 | 35,665,921 | 11,545,726 | 12,594,406 
Torats, Net FunpEp Desrt......... sae a 111,022,038 {141,103,025 |132, 143,065 |113,754, 485 
UNFUNDED or Fioatinc DEst— 
Wemporaryalodms. 2. hose ee ce - 941, 265 3,667,918 an 
Da VINGe MOPOSItAle sys... erccor es ce - -— | 9,280,873 - 
Superannuation funds................... ~ - 1,898,899 = 
PNOCOUNIA DSVAD) 6. Face Sis ccsen be bo - 211,262 | 2,281,219 308,914 = 
Other miscellaneous................... = - 262,789 109, 1251 
Torats, UNFUNDED Dzst................. 211,262 | 3,222,484 | 15,369,393 109,125 
Dominion Government debt allowance... - - - - 
Reserves or surpluses......)..o.4..:..... 15, 248, 119 3,375,949 7,939,199 | 53,881,590 
CMortel- Gulp luge. <i cocicnd oo oP sb eee alas 31,641,271 | 39,006,687 339,277 | 52,015,438 
~ 
Totals, Capital Liabilities. ..... 158,122,690 1186, 708,145 |155, 790,934 |219,760,638 |1,607,562,139 
1Mortgage B.C. House. 2This is a deficit. 3Included in current miscellaneous. 


ject to revision. Calculated, from available data, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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30.—Balance Sheets of the Provincial Governments 
Notse.—For dates on which the fiscal years 


(AMENDED UNIFORM 


ASSETS. 
It Edward | Nova News | Oush Ontari 
i Islan d Scotia. | Brunswick.3| “~“Ue?C?- babes bo 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Income or Current Assets. 
Gash on handorim banks... 2s). eae: - 278,561 - - ~ 
Accrued interest on investments (less 
TOSEE VES ere ee PS hen Sno e a eta - 17, 260 - 201,930 5,697,358 
Tax arrears (less reserves).............-. - - - - _ 
INccountsnecel vablenaoe. omer ee eras ae —| 2,336,536 1,439,519 | 4,572,228 2,169,815 
Inventories, equipment, stores and 
material (less depreciation)............ - 230,078 = = 2, 244, 267 
Other income or current assets........... - 49,345 551, 609 122, 082 ~ 
UNGOmmer Geli CLES. ts sae eet rte eter nore -| 4,603,354 | 1,410,844 | 3,856,554 - 
Totals, Income or Current Assets...... -— | 7,515,134 | 3,401,972 | 8,752,794 | 10,111,440 
Trust Account Assets. 
OL s) (Wepre trace Aik hdr Dial See eae Pear reas nae 9, 239 38,387 412,351 ~ - 
Investiaentsh ees ssc err ne ae eae reas 132, 563 337, 740 - | 5,048,311 - 
School landstyee Se Serret ee ae - - - - - 
Other trust account assets..............-- - - -— | 4,378,8242 - 
Totals, Trust Account Assets.......... 141,802 376,127 412,351 9,427,135 - 
: Saskatch- British 
Item. Manitoba. | * ey, Alberta. Colina Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Income or Current Assets. 
Cash on hand or‘in banks ..... 3... esc. 3 547,380 - 310, 053 1,965,082 3,101,076 
Accrued interest on investments (less 
LESELVIES) eetnctrte es Genser een - 2,329,545 454,073 - 8, 700, 166 
Tax arrears (less reserves)..............- - | 3,904,855 | 3,284,514 | 5,588,626 | 12,772,995 
Aeccountsireceivables. 20. ssa ae ee 436,280 | 3,261,410 | 2,142,244 931,032 | 17,289,064 
Inventories, equipment, stores and 
material (less depreciation)........... Livers 351,032 776, 247 - 3,718,897 
Other income or current assets........... 74, 756 2,314, 008 594,311 494,503 4, 200, 684 
Income:denecitssas eee ee ee ee 1,025,504 | 5,341,459 | 18,369,257 .| 53,872,125 | 88,479,097 
Totals, Income or Current Assets...... 2,201,193 | 17,502,309 | 20,939,699 | 62,846,368 | 133,261,909 
Trust Account Assets. 
aah Piso sc ee eer fe eee ot es 438, 553 290,736 | 4,744,781 436,489 6,370, 536 
LOVES tN Sic: mers See cheno ence ne 100, 749 1,507, 256 3,108, 600 791,139 11,676,433 
Schoowlands woes oe eR ee - | 5,480,775 | 15,332,921 — | 20,813,696 
Other trust account assets................ - 32,3171| 4,648,429 = 9,059, 570 
Totals, Trust Account Assets.......... 539, 302 7,311,084 | 28,484,806 | 1,227,628 | 47,920,235 
1Due from Current Account. 2Including deficit, Public Charities Fund $1,941,135. 3 Subject 


to revision. 


Calculated from available data, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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for their respective fiscal years ended 1934—concluded. 
of the provinces end, see text at foot of p. 857. 


CLASSIFICATION.) 


New 
Brunswick.2 


127, 227 
895, 071 
82,355 
2,146, 0268 
151, 293 


a er te oe es ff 


et ee ee f ee fe 


SF | *" 


| ee | ee 


LIABILITIES. 
EEE 
Prince 
Item. Edward * ate 
Island. wehiizs 
$ bat) 
Income or Current Liabilities. 
PCOUNES PEVHINA SoG ct colle Melek ek - 442 869 
Interest accrued but not due............. - 927,596 
Sinking funds accrued but not due........ = = 
Other miscellaneous..................... =| 2,275,933 
(36 Sik on Wie Zo eg dl alle Sn -— | 3,868, 736 
Ineprieserplisess.2) 0S oS OR. = = 
Totals, Income or Current Liabilities. . -— | 7,515,134 
Trust Account Liabilities. 
yg Figo Sl SR a 141,802 - 
Miscellaneous liabilities (estates of men- 
tally incompetent, etc.).............. - 376,127 
Totals, Trust Account Liabilities...... 141,802 376,127 
INpiIREct oR ContTINGENT LiaBmuarimes—! 
Torats, INprREcT LIABIDITIES............ - 438, 898 


1,457,000 


Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ 
2,601, 604 439, 727 
888,535 9,163,404 
4,988,548 - 
274,1074 - 
- 508,309 
8,752,794 10,111, 440 
6, 642,494 - 
2,784, 641 - 
9, 427,135 - 
13,096,260 | 97,782,016 


a a EE Ny 


302,191 
1,691, 234 
477,716 
367,904 
18,091, 654 


British 


_—_—_—_—_— |) eee | 


ee ferrin | ee 


————————— OO | | Sf 


27,203,616 
1,281,190 


Columbia. Total 
$ $ 

3,174,185 7,147,537 
1,857,303 18,511,070 
- 560, 071 
7,768,055 | 20,229,326 
50,046, 825 86,305, 596 
- 508,309 
62,846,368 | 133,261,909 
1,227,628 | 37,830,746 
- | 10,089,489 
1,227,628 | 47,920,235 


Item. Manitoba. ape gs 
$ $ 
Income or Current Liabilities. 
Wecounte payable.) ..46<2. cnc oe 1,344 58,390 
Interest accrued but not due............. 1,125,363 1,962,564 
Sinking funds accrued but not due........ = os 
Other miscellaneous..................2.. 983,030 | 1,699,830 
PURINES CHELAL Set es ya OSS EN es 91,456 | 138,781,525 
ineamo serplusesh.: 07-22 <. 0... es elec ek. - - 
Totals, Income or Current Liabilities..| 2,201,193 17,502,309 
Trust Account Liabilities. 
DET SSS GTS 5 ga 8 ane as ga ee 372,546 1,830,309 
Miscellaneous liabilities (estates of 
mentally incompetent, etc.).......... 166,756 | 5,480,775 
Totals, Trust Account Liabilities. ..... 539,302 | 7,311,084 
INDIRECT oR ConTINGENT LIABILITIES—! 
Torans, INpirEcT LIABILITIES............ 8,298,281 | 32,567,160 


of bonds of, and 


Bills. 4Due to Trust Account. 


8,982,000 | 68,137,857 | 230,759,472 
————— 


1Indirect or Contingent Liabilities do not enter the balance-sheet transactions; they include guarantees 


loans to, railways, municipalities, and other organizations. 
Calculated from available data by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2Subject to revision. 


3Including $940,000 Treasury 
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Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—Of the total liabilities of the 
provinces the major part is represented by bonded debt owing to the public in 
Canada and abroad. The total gross bonded debt amounted to $1,329,684,651 
in 1934 as compared with only $218,875,927 in 1916, an increase of over $1,100,000,000 
in the 18 years. In addition to this bonded debt there were treasury bills out- 
standing on provincial accounts amounting to $122,919,963 for 1934. Figures 
of bonded debt for this and previous years to 1916 are given in Table 31. The 
rapid rise in the bonded debt of the provinces from $218,875,927 in 1916 is accounted 
for largely by the development of public ownership of utilities (such as the ‘‘Hydro”’ 
in Ontario), the extension of the highways and surfaced roads systems in all pro- 
vinces (highway debentures outstanding in 1934 accounting for $462,000,000 of the 
provincial debt), and the requirements for the promotion of industrial activities 
and public and social welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures which could 
not easily be met out of current revenue. The borrowings, while increasing the 
public debt, are in the main considered justifiable, as the public utilities are in 
most cases meeting from their revenues the interest on indebtedness incurred in 
their construction, and the provincial assets generally are sound enough to take care 
of capital investment for other services which are necessary to develop the country. 


31.— Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by 
Provinces, fiscal years 1916 to 1934. 


Prince : 
Fiscal Year. Edward Nova New | Quebec. Ontario. 
Taland: Scotia. Brunswick. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LQ 1G ortinne tone aertelhainey ssek wnrelan 733, 000 13, 443, 087 9,100, 647 38,346, 128 52,411,401 
LOU eet dace erage sears 733, 000 13,362,707 15, 809, 856 39,462,996 55,301,501 
191 Satan op actac ans eee 733, 000 14,490, 813 17, 163, 089 39,827,770 66,526,501 
Dh REO IRED conie ris fos een LMI te 733 , 000 14, 614, 893 18,585, 760 39,706, 614 81, 026,501 
LOM ALS Bie one eats ns ater. See 733 , 000 17, 202, 647 20, 683, 236 40,708, 114 109, 186,900 
LPT peepee) Sa be, uns Ha See ey, 858, 000 20, 678, 267 23,573, 432 51,652,113 184, 693, 420 
BODE eG Mlcat Nee ee te Ronee 1,033, 000 24,608,347 26, 628, 432 55, 604, 926 222,361,338 
LO 2S Rasta oon a eeitas, BORE: ese ee 1,183,000 27,134,507 28, 583, 932 60, 605, 226 255, 587, 757 
1G Svc ee arse weg Beh ae 1,683, 000 31,458, 640 30,737,909 75, 605, 226 292,845, 257 
1920. giro come ees 1,833,000 36, 000, 928 32,345,909 81,944,926 277, 045, 257 
£926 fae atc eRitale Doel tank nae Ge 1,873,000 35,986,324 35,325,909 78, 004, 926 280,559, 094 
LOOT taasloneraadt aac tas A ease 1,933, 000 40,708,457 36,554, 409 79, 212,226 293,365,994 
LORS Maas a arc'e Genie way e 2 omer 2,185, 000 34, 824,713 37, 845, 303 80,731,877 322,365,844 — 
TO ZO ted Oe Bian se vide atic eaten 2,109, 000 46,395, 847 34,780, 603 80,334, 792 350, 563, 844 
OBO Seale state 3 5c ahah eles tok vrais 2,329,000 55, 483 , 480 41,211,696 76, 735, 292 398, 821,344 
LOOT daw eptin d Lape earnthe ss ate ¢ 2,104, 000 60,325, 613 45, 858,996 84, 235, 292 455,375,344 
BWA ie ction cata ares Seat MOO pate eet 3,504, 000 61,740, 747 58,739, 663 91,987,692 499,986,011 
LOGS Urs s. kos bee aca AE eee 3, 754, 000 66, 439, 880 61,935,163 | 110,237,892 522, 687,345 
LOSERS, ee amet Pn NEE 4,554, 000 73,476, 013 63,570,920 | 126,518,007 600, 454, 102 
Fiscal Year. Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. British Total. 
chewan. Columbia. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOT Sree eens ta x Eb aC ae 30,396, 274 24, 292,044 29, 000, 200 21,153, 146 218,875,927 
NYG Roe oar a age a ee 31,196,870 25,439, 187 30,595, 200 23,153, 146 235, 054, 463 
LOT raat e fein Winds cok one 33,890,870 28,019,387 31,500, 200 23,071,936 255, 223, 566 
COC e RINE ek sss «wh Cer es 36,897,870 29,963,410 34, 635, 200 27,571,936 283, 735, 184 
LOZ Oy crete admin flash teers ars 49,700,870 35, 237,170 41,989, 900 34,071,936 349, 513, 773 
DO ZI lagen tetga en unn cogs obese 84 61,929,870 41,785,436 59,010, 257: 46,511,436 490, 692, 231 
AD2O) creeks eee ene es eee 66,331,121 49, 685,476 67,373,279 61,851,436 575,477,355 
LO 2B. PE... Fe GAR. eee 67,914,095 52,807,876 78, 522,279 65, 851,436 638, 190, 108 
1024 pe todee aunts ene orm 69, 637, 095 52,492, 956 78,594,760 68, 851,436 701, 906, 279 
LO 2G cots an vicvus Hee rut beat 66, 658,595 50, 493,376 81,459, 407 76,443, 736 704, 225, 134 
ODD ay. dabine te Later eee 64, 433, 595 54,114,1761 86, 894, 666 71,485,736 708, 677,426 
LOOT ys Jere. Sd oneal: peg 67, 293 , 828 56, 944, 576 90,890, 458 75,485,736 742,388, 684 
LOA Sis UES « Societe ok OM ake arene 69, 822, 828 58,309, 256 90,899,816 72,275,736 769, 260,373 
LCL E bemee tpt ine pen eo ee 71,465,161 58, 275,776 96,532,443 77,482,736 817,940, 202 
8 0s Renae pesto: «eae ein eet 76,641,161 73,667,316 | 106,888,380 87,365, 236 919, 142,905 
LOSI a, Sw sa PN BE tian Shee 81,381, 906 85,141,205 | 106,866,573 95,358,236 | 1,016,647, 165 
BOS SRT ache, BORO A ko pt cota 89,630,906 | 101,831,236 | 128,970,593 | 111,932,236 | 1,148,323, 084 
LOGS Son) ss soe eee ee a 90,938,906 | 109,209,642 | 133,837,260 | 125,332,736 | 1,224,372, 824 
LODGE... RRS howe = alcninals Rote tsaane tee 90,024,906 | 112,868,207 | 129,055,260 | 129,163,236 | 1,329,684, 651 


1Liabilities statment is for April 30; this amount includes $500,000 due May 1. 
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Interest Payments and Receipts of the Provinces.—The current burden 
of a debt in the case of a continuing organization is represented by interest payments, 
which may be offset in whole or in part by interest received on loans either to 
provincially-owned public utilities or to corporations or individual citizens. In 
a country where provincial public policy varies widely with regard to public owner- 
ship, it appears desirable to include a statement showing, for each province, the 
gross interest payments, the interest receipts and the net interest payments. This 
information is given for the provincial fiscal years ended in 1934 below:— 


Gross Net Net Interest 


: ae tnterest | pecorved. | Tparest | Pad 
$ $ $ $ 
POMOC AEC) TOUR A > og ss oclek Veil ve be each evboek 229, 606 - 229, 606 2-58 
PERC MIR Mee re AE a eas On 0ie «boovecn Gasol wciwievln oak 3,321,295 914,683 | 2,406,612 4-58 
WME WA STOMA WIGS og con Se cv cae'e ese ew cles voce sicoe te 2,748,548 -| 2,748,548 6-45 
(EV 1 STIS 50 UU Geren” Fen Rt Dae Se a ae ey SC 5, 266, 660 955,296 | 4,311,363 1-43 
Le CSUS LEE aha REN By el gh tn, 2 te Sea Bina del 29,586,535 | 7,727,912 | 21,858, 624 6-13 
EMER ct nize vk Se tatoos eee zis (eis oieheis exeiblere dip aie 6,079,829 | 2,153,263 | 3,926,566 5-37 
ISLET IVs le Rac A le lg a 6,275,150 | 2,176,051 | 4,099,099 4.24 
eNotes eg ee a ee ere eal ee eee 6,172,899 1,824,035 | 4,348,864 5-65 
DETRS C1 ST 80 ale as eas Ee uA a a 7,504,421 191,684 | 7,312, 737 10-09 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance.* 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada and, after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act of 1849. Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. ‘Thus in Prince Edward Island the 
only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and seven incor- 
porated towns. In British Columbia seven of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 
people, while there are no towns at all and only 17 villages; again, in the same 
province the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital, 
there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized 


* Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
Branch issues statements on ‘‘Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and Over”, 
on ‘‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’’ and on ‘‘Assessment Valuations of Municipalities’. For a list 
of publications see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance’’, 


{ For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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into rural municipalities, and where the taxes are levied, collected and expended by 
the Provincial Governments. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the 
way to becoming self-governing rural municipalities and their statistics are there- 
fore included in Table 32, which gives statistics of the numbers and types of muni- 
cipalities in 1933. 


32.—Number of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, 1933. 


Other Local Subur- 


Province. Cities. | Towns. | Villages. | Counties. vane Eprebeiin alas Total. 
| palities. | Districts.) palities. 

Puli stand “Ea. iA 7 - - = - - 8 
Nova Scotia...... 2 43 - 1 24 - - 69 
New Brunswick... 3 20 2 15 - - - 40 
Qitebeci.inled. bres: 25 101 302 75 1,023 - - 1,526 
Ontario....0) teen: 28 146 155 382 5713 - - 938 
Manitoba......... 4 314 22 - 112 - 5 174 
Saskatchewan..... 8 80 386 - 302 84 - 860 
Alberta. ./..°0: ape 7 54 145 ~ 163 234 | - 603 
British Columbia. 33 - iW / - 28 - - 78 

Canada....... 111 482 1,629 128 2,229 318 5 4,296 

1 Nova Scotia has 18 counties, some of which are ‘‘municipalities’’, while others are divided into 
““municipalities’’. 2 There are 44 counties in all, geographically, but a number are united for municipal 
purposes. 3 Officially known as ‘“‘townships’’. 4 Includes Flinflon Municipal District. s 


Municipal Revenue from Taxation.—As a result of accumulated borrowings . 


to meet conditions peculiar to the depression, the relentless advance of interest 
charges against realizable taxation has brought about a condition in many muni- 
cipalities where expenditures are out of all proportion to receipts, in spite of the : 


fact that the trend of interest rates has been definitely downwards. It is natural 
under such conditions that the general subject of taxation should receive the in- 
creasing attention of the public and, of all forms of taxation, the imposition of 
municipal taxes—where the tax is applied broadly to assessed valuations placed on 
homes and other real property and on incomes and business—hits the ratepayer’s 
pocket most directly. 


ee eT ee UE eee eae nee ee 


In view of the wide public interest in municipal taxation, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has recently issued a bulletin giving as complete a picture as is possible 
of tax levies and taxation receipts of municipalities, classified into cities, towns and 
rural municipalities, by provinces, for the years 1913-33.* The following summary 
table, taken therefrom gives figures of tax receipts for these years so far as they 
are available. Unfortunately, there are certain inconsistencies and omissions, aS 
between provinces, which the footnotes to the table attempt to explain. 


* See the bulletin ‘‘Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts, by Provinces’, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician. ‘ 
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33.—Tax Receipts of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces, 1913-33. 
Year. N.S. N.B.3 Que. Ont Man. Sask. Alta. B.C.5 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1912 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1914. 1 41 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1915. 1 33,288, 115 1 1 1 1 1 
1916. 1 32,131,489 1 1 1 1 1 
1917. 1 33, 222,593 1 1 1 1 9,382,099 
1918 3,462,587 36, 628,407 L 1 1 1 10, 630,355 
1919. 3,443,681 47,001,911 1 1 1 1 14,096,799 
1920. 4,099,780 53,929,349 1 1 1 1 15,519,092 
1921. 4,727,730 60, 400, 650 1 1 22,278,621 a 14, 664, 292 
1922. 5,229,302 1 57,311,990 1 1 27,314,503 1 14,627,7775 
1923. 6,367, 966 1 58,857,190 1 1 26,079, 908 1 14,506, 982 
1924.. 6, 184,398 1 64,236,251] 94,526,271 1 26,009, 764/10, 706, 183|13, 856,416 
1925.. 6,012,030 1 65,654,871| 94,559,210 1 27,245,639] 9,694, 632/14, 748,216 
1926. 6,397,612 1 67,779,258] 96,703,171 1 26,300, 069/12, 433, 696/14, 858, 435 
1927—2 6,576,609 71,044,091] 103,426,618 1 26, 241, 928/10, 572, 853/15, 208, 181 
1928.. 6,801,365 62,619,679] 107,449,970 1 27,369,597] 9,583, 254/16, 153,676 
1929. 6,813,918 69,450,228] 116,693,006 1 26, 612, 226/11, 005, 241/17, 345, 523 
1930. 6,642,094 73,337,620] 120,627,896 1 20,779, 829|10, 424, 676/17, 989, 046 


1931.. 168,646] 6,605,580) 2,598,910)73, 761,481] 122,316,767] 6,998,9634/18 392, 914|10, 255, 692/18, 260, 430 
1932.. 145,830} 6,613,675) 2,441,063|/79, 612,584] 121,284,311/17, 290, 889]17, 616, 414|12,032,471/17,089,972 
1933... 156,135} 6,440,471) 2,295, 247/79,471,242| 116,920, 000/17, 104, 553/15, 822, 648)11, 661, 595/17, 521,554 


1 Comparable figures not available. 2 Statistics are for Charlottetown only. 3 Cities of 
Saint John, Moncton and Fredericton only: 4 The figure shown is for all municipalities except cities. 
whereas, cities are included for 1932 and 1933. A comparable figure is not obtainable but receipts for Winni- 
peg were $10,874,891, and the total tax imposition for the cities of Brandon, Portage la Prairie and St. 
Boniface was $1,652,241. 5 B.C. has no municipal organization of towns, and provision was first made 
for villages in 1922. Statistics of tax receipts for cities and rural districts are shown from 1917-21, and those 
for cities villages and rural districts from 1922. 


Municipal Assessments.—The chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the 
real estate within the limits of the municipalities; though, as indicated above, in 
certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces, the values of improvements made 
to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 27 p.c. of the taxable valuations of 
lands, as shown in Table 34. ; 


There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as among prov- 
inces, as among classes of municipalities and as among municipalities of the same 
class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on “Assessment Valuations by Provinces’, 
obtainable on request. 


Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various rural 
municipalities. 
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34.--Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities 


by Provinces, 1929-33. 


Taxable Real Property. 


> 


Total 
, Personal Exempted © 
Province. Total, Income Taxable 
Land Land and Property. Valuations. Property. 
Buildings. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PET. .1929 ~ 30,842,925 6,820,658 536,020 38,275,453 1,944,000 
1930 - 81,492,665 (Aloe 4 One 425,016 39,388, 186 1,984,000 
1931 - 82,595, 794 6,336,017 287,134 39,302,440 1,828,000 
1932 - 33,679, 705 5,350,022 222,739 39,258,331 1,826,000 
1933 - 33,731, 795 6,307, 809 175,105 40, 220,965 5,183,790 
N.S... .1929 - 136,915,4543 | 24,118, 7442,3 1,698,5722,3) 162,638, 6503 40,135,244 
1930 - 138,202, 1623 | 23,986, 7312,3 1,716, 9702,3| 163,831,5733 45,163,617 
1931 . - 140,107,075? | 24,383,4772,3 1,522, 6002,3| 177,215,5148 48,119,429 
1932 - 141,006, 1343 | 23,887, 4092,3 2,091, 1622,3) 178,563, 9673 47,524,274 
1933 - 139, 323,2743 | 22,616, 6032,3 1,198, 4362,3} 174, 180, 8583 45,513,267 
N.B....1929 - 158,569,642 | 28,597,163 - | 187,166,805 - 
1930 - 126, 468, 634 23,111,956 - 149, 580,590 = 
1931 - 130,053,404 23,511,406 - 153,564,810 a 
1932 - 127,865,063 20,592,746 - 148,457, 809 or 
1933 ~ 129,634,462 | 19,580,954 — | 149,215,416 - 
Que....1929 — | 2,354,494,461 - — |2,369,286,268 637, 990,363 5 
1930 - 2,451,644,179 - — |2,465,133,281 668, 244,7705 
1931 - 2,210,942,541 - — |2,223,478,680 705, 797, 801 5,12 
1932 - 2,226,143,786 - — |2,269,148,711 726,626, 8865 
1933 - 2,192,446,982 - - |2,240,825,176 741, 701,3105 
Ont....1929 | 1,291,803,654 | 2,675,320,977 — | 119,218,961 |3,013,863,1356 | 488,724,668 
1930 | 1,314,778,176 2,759,197,369 - 135,092,197 |3,126,533,1026 510,504, 102 
1931 | 1,3827,606,008 2,811,763,235 - 131,335,748 |3,183,152,4156 536,535, 708 
1932 | 1,822,677,599 | 2,839,752,534 — | 123,027,653 |3,207,396,1566 | 559,613,040 
1933 | 1,298,794,571 | 2,817,352,141 - | 105,838,712 |3,163,733,4916 578, 130,065 
Man....1929 - 540,852,995 | 10,296,733 - | 561,589,490 144,991,311 
1930 - 541,847,002 V2 dle - 563 , 694,049 147,666, 868 
1931 - 539,012,367 7,656, 667 ~ 557,103,129 156, 793, 923 
1932 - 536,413, 841 5, 989, 568 - | 552,296,364 158,588,317 
1933 - 502, 767,941 5,769, 755 - | 517,628,197 162,430, 924 
Sask. . .1929 974,028, 206 1,083,773 ,225 ~ 2,473,3847 |1,131,845,681 = 
1930 976,232,540 1,091,299,416 - 2,048,0058 |1,139,415,260 - 
1931 972,490,470 1,089, 729,394 ~ 1,205, 209° |1,1384,460,775 - 
1932 968 , 674, 804 1,088,167,082 - 400, 07410 |1,129,447,552 = 
1933 | 959,838,291 | 1,076,520,081 ~ — |1,115,773,324 - 
Alta... .1929 454,224,5144 561,630, 1404 - - 570,611, 7804 = 
1930 | 525,513,056 645,417,883 = — | 656,203,618 - 
1931 456,099,459 4 579,960, 1054 - - 595, 745,1174 = 
1932 446,925,085 4 571,119, 9474 - - 589,424, 2004 = 
1933 | 445,610,0034 | 567,605,4284 - — | 586,965,1754 - 
B.C....1929 | 307,514,698 660,329, 167 ~ — | 660,329, 167 81,303,065 
1930 307,772,090 681,990,389 - - 681,990,389 87,373,370 
1931 803 , 667, 022 688 , 096, 083 - - 688, 096, 083 149,274,900 
1932 293 , 986, 938 677,355, 920 - ~ 677,355, 920 151,520,124 
1933 277,291,181 640,461, 800 - - 640,461, 800 145,988,409 
Totals, 1929 | 3,627,571,0721,4| 8,202,728,9863,4| 69,833, 2982,3| 123,926, 9372,3|8,695,606,429 6,4] 1,395,688,651 
1930 | 3,124,295,862! | 8,467,559,699° | 65,785,3352,3]} 139, 282, 1882,3/8,985,770,048° | 1,460,936,727 
1931 | 3,059,862,9591,4| 8,222,259,9983,4| 61,887, 5672,3 134,359, 6912,3/8,752,118,9635,4| 1,598,349, 761 
1932 | 3,032,264 4261,4| 8,241,504,0123,4) 55,819, 7452,3 125,741,6282,3 |8,791,349,0165,4| 1,645,698,641 
1933 | 2,981,534,0461,4) 8,099,843,9043,4) 54,275,1212,5) 107,212, 2532,3/8,629,004,402°,4| 1,678,947,765 


( 


1 Less land for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Manitoba. 2 In N.S. personal property and 
income assessments for cities are for Sydney only. 3 Includes exemptions for municipality of Cumber- 
land, Nova Scotia. 4 Local Improvement Districts not included in 1929, 1931, 1932, or 1933, in Alta. 
5 These amounts include property temporarily exempted. 6 In addition, assessments for schools 
only in Ontario were: townships $2,730,538, towns and villages $23,719,597 and cities $92,401,140 in 1929; 
townships $3,125,660, towns and villages $22,347,193 and cities $86,780,452 in 1930; townships $4,486,690, 
towns and villages $20,499,195 and cities $93,816,472 in 1931; townships $4,976, 492, towns and villages $18,249,- 

' 670 and cities $86,803,023 in 1932; and townships $3,495,026, towns and villages $12,884,022 and cities $86,638,946 
in 1933. 7 $256,400 is by special franchise. 8 $484, 736 is by special franchise. 9 $441,660 
is by special franchise. 10 Includes special franchise (amount not stated). 11 Includes certain 
other taxable valuations. 22 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the nineteen-twenties. The bonded indebtedness 
of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to $494,433,956 in 1933, 
while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $173,720,141 in 1915 to 
$479,608,472 in 1933, and a proportionate increase took place in other provinces. The 
recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is shown 
by provinces in Table 35. The figures show that there was an increase in 1933 over 
1932 in the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Manitoba. 
The others showed a decrease. In Saskatchewan, net debenture debt is shown 
for all municipalities in 1919, while from 1920 the statistics represent gross deben- 
ture debt. In Alberta in the earlier years, figures represent principally net debenture 
debt but from 1929 gross debenture debt is shown. All other provinces give 
gross total debenture debt throughout. 


35.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1919-33. 


Norzr.—Figures are for gross debenture debt unless otherwise indicated. 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Year. ee Siette. Brincsvinle. Quebec. Ontario. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
UD RS Beane cart Maas: Soe arais bee Paes 970, 1001 17,863, 881 11,188,4672} 199,705,568 243 , 226,877 
ACL) rae 8 OS Gal Oe ee es a 1,086, 5001 19,192,462 10,841,4662] 224,269,714 269,727,271 
OS AS (oe ae EE 2 ee ree Ben cere 1,202,200! 2? AD ao 7,578,5672| 230,955,538 317,613, 283 
LOD Seenairte MPM STs hs aia ae 1,254,9001 23,541,759 10,025, 6332) 246,920,376 349,276, 606 
DZS eetetsc dice eies.8 Grn eos 5a 1,290, 8001 24,248,782 7,974,3622] . 260,907,356 376,512,002 
ODA Ry eite retains hae hte a 1,148, 5501 25,348, 664 17,350,2252| 276,834,787 430,010, 501 
RUD ESS 2 is Se eg ae eee 1,163,050! 25,722,635 10,660,8632] 281,213,213 405,178,853 
TODO eae re cae es ook oe Ad eote 1,247,545! 26,281,152 17,091,5502} 296,746,090 413,474,813 
HLT oe SS a SO see ge Se a 1,452,425! 28,381, 616 15,707,6992) 313,416,960 434,464,056 
MOOS erate Wer ase OA, OAS Sate etoys 1,515; 1251 29,049,412 19,584,3352) 335,784,811 435,912,807 
ODO eter Fast cae rk orale Sete whe 1,598, 6241 29,029,119 21,348,8902) 352,291,456 451,936,592 
TOSO Ashe oc ee Neate se oe cere 1,863,2111 30, 182, 264 20,942,9882] 384,763,515 485,280, 182 
DUO eines Mie = yes ae See a 1,959,6721 31,386,025 22,165,5012| 427,815,926 499,002,074 
TOS er ne Set eee ole aoe’. 2,129,3501 31,606,140 24,752,8732| 463,613,696 504,755,977 
TOSS a eae ok Ce asa ie lores te 2,147,6501 Bo Clana 24,667,9092) 479,608,472 494 , 483,956 

. - Saskat- British 

Year. Manitoba. chewan, Alberta. Caliinbia, Total.4 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1 ea ate Se a a RU ea 55,562, 788 39,585,3883|]  66,870,4643| 94,741,615 729,715,148 
OO eee eee siete eve ane ols traces cto. = 57,820,588 40,611,271 57,205, 2753 96,107,911 776, 862,458 
LAS WAS le 2 Sp so a hs Salta Ol re a 65,463 , 239 41,180,255 53,429, 5583 97,495,984 837,370,367 
MAE a = oe oe a POE RRO CEE ERS 68,811,040 59,719,165 60, 832, 6503 98,761,630 919,143,759 
IS Rape ee pects Mee tah Grogs 73,908, 963 59,011,174 70,999, 6113 96,273,987 971, 127,037 
OD Aerts taeeies Siart So's sie queens 2 73,944,105 57,763,699 65,414, 317% 96,106,151 | 1,043,915, 999 
De eet eo He So 5 Rea On LORIE 79,211, 867 55,835,505 57,908,593 5 99,055,201 | 1,015,949, 780 
TPA ap Str ERR I I a ER 80,716,272 54,844,759 56,950, 7123) 102,853,228 | 1,050,206, 121 
TEC 5 ae ah ee nl 83,017,302 54,361, 158 62,414,6603] 107,376,118 | 1,100,591,994 
et eee Com oe coo Starter as te one #3E 85,651,906 53,092,330 63,428,8533] 110,124,819 | 1,134,144,398 
DOP mem erate, Pvc tr. ces lem nitecte 85,901,404 54,913,100 78,473 , 3892 118,488,618 | 1,193,971,195 
CLES 0)». po a Can See ie at RE Cen Pepe 84,879, 707 59,000, 183 78 , 645, 803 125,832,088 | 1,271,389,941 
LASS Li ls ia A eG Aha a i POE Bs 91,615,195 59,146,592 78,679,571 129,913,890 | 1,341,684,446 
MS RON MRE dM uals abel ane coer 92,471,256 59, 238,281 76, 892,413 129,332,791 | 1,384, 792,777 


The eta Ge eae Apia abo. greasal 96,076, 856 57,288, 400 69,455,181 | 128,094,159 | 1,384,545, 300 


1Municipalities included cannot be enumerated for the years 1919-23; figures represent Charlottetown and 
Kensington 1924-33; Montague for 1925-33; Summerside, Souris, Georgetown and Alberton 1926-33 and 
Borden 1932-33. For the latest year the figures include all eight incorporated municipalities of the province. 


2Municipalities included cannot be enumerated for the years 1919-23; figures are for 3 cities, 18 towns 
2 villages and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1925; 3 cities, 18 towns, 
1 village and 15 counties in 1926; 3 cities, 23 towns, 4 villages and 15 counties in 1927, 1928 and 1929; 8 cities, 
19 piers 2 villages and 15 counties in 1930; and 3 cities, 20 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1931, 1932 
and 1933. 


3Figures for this year are for net debenture debt. 4Footnotes 1, 2 and 3 should be noted in 
interpreting these totals. 
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26.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 and Over, 1933. 


Se eee SY ee 


Popu- Total 
lation hehe Grand 
Assessed Grand 
: : as Furn- Total Total Total , 
Frovince-and O1ty.| Artes. | hed by. Tete ot | protal | Expendi- | Assets. | Liabilities. 
Munici- Beaoark pe tures. 7 
pality RORY: 
acres, No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward 
Island-- 
Charlottetown... 897 13, 838 8,914, 838 263,144 319,166 2,776,632 2,181,358 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifax cues 4,403 59,2751 59,546,485 8,254,695 3,254,695 | 20,561,892 | 20,561,892 
Sydneverenenn oe Bin (eu! 25,000 12,104,325 1,647,933 1,648, 133 5,596, 900 5,596, 900 
Glace Bay....... 6, 202 20,7061 5,143,325 760, 159 758, 882 2,527,316 1,947,618 
New Brunswick— 
Saint. Jonna we 13,440 50,000 44,032,200 | 2,795,674 2,736,689 | 15,387,103 | 10,344,115 
Monetonseeen. . 5 2,093 21,139 22,622,254 1, 263, 038 1,263, 038 6,935, 640 6,375, 994 
Quebec— 
Montreal......... 32,254 836,000 983,448,237 |145, 788,417 |142,845, 086 324, 231,489 121377256 
OnuebeGien aetna: 5,754 145,000 127,046,747 | 14,871,957 | 16,212,186 89,534,850 4,055,416 
Merduneie-sfecses 1,42 59,908 43,076,140 4,226,526 3,947,706 | 13,215,305 4,517,721 
Three Rivers.....| 2,560 40,000 28,846,595 2,685,690 2,767,439 | 13,204,537 4,061, 664 
EEL Aes oe oe 4,000 29,339 20,990,110 1,363,058 1,343,285 5,120,525 5,469,611 
Sherbrooke...... 3,104 29,023 27,917,435 2,303,708 2,305,565 | 13,776,851 |- 0,626,677 
Outremont....... 975 28,550 43,225,008 1,184,957 1,282,981 6,718,648 9,187,114 
Westmount....... 976 26,000 72,086,915 2,665, 639 2,789,824 | 11,279,937 2,969,395 
Rachiness..: ser 2,996 18,878 20,901,448 1,843,377 1,856,334 7,635,454 1389, 190, 061 
Shawinigan Falls.| 1,610 16,307 25,409,919 1,434,789 1,462, 224 5,634,430 | 46,160,516 
St. Hyacinthe....| 1,170 14,062 12,791,906 412,343 380, 129 2,162,827 | 11,745,057 
Valleyfield....... 600 12,953 13,193,519 DOL O10 583, 236 1,451,685 | 11,236,219 
Chicoutimi....... 1,700 12,598 6,606, 769 760, 693 pe oONgOS 2,437,900 2,511,675 
VAIS ieee | ee 2 De, 11,767 6,209, 784 269,673 243 , 466 1,650,447 | 11,423,971 
Ste Jeans. 1. 355 ipSsat 11,456 11,602,855 530,009 532,292 2,105,512 1,636, 825 
Joliette:.fs. 5 ses 1,288 11,336 5,576,361 408,140 404,178 2,528,245 | 11,633,908 
JONGQUTIETOs. a..0ee: 1,800 11,000 4,517,069 383, 682 374 , 625 2,181,746 2,366,360 
Granbyeen teen 960 10,700 5,874,042 242,116 251,263 1,430, 002 995,032 
Thetford Mines.. 2,080 103227 6,174,850 213,505 213, 805 1,159, 736 678,313 
Sorelsees ee 2,000 10,113 8,822,400 343, 713 356, 717 1,274,048 1,672,612 } 
Ontario— ; 
orontome tae 17,162 626,674 |1,049,465,163 | 41,985,998 | 40,186,623 211,972,046 |209, 280,327 , 
Hamilton. eesoe 9,272 153,504 171, 768,930 8,934,981 9,900,859 | 66,257,123 | 43,917,174 }; 
Ottawateerce: ee 4,120 132,501 162,213,753 8,362,358 8,435,246 | 39,733,232 | 28,095,503 
Dondonee anne) te2ol 73, 726 87,898,321 3, 747, 858 3,794,022 | 20,152,285 | 17,533,401 
Windsor®.)...:..; 3,209 61,173 80,061,970 | 2,856,531 2,135,654 | 21,523,477 | 20,748, 694 
Kitchener........ 2,952 31252 26, 623,538 1,631, 163 1,659,944 7,253, 140 4,951,477 
Brantford. . |. o2.. 3,159 30,611 28,176,495 1,526,719 1,427,150 9,109,528 7,422,093 
St. Catharines....| 1,860 26,161 25,137,255 1,420,381 1,392,940 | 6,165,053 5,899, 048 
Fort William..... 9,865 24,709 32,455, 936 1,510,159 1,511,748 | 10,962,632 | 10,849,943 § 
Kinssiones. eae 2,965 28, 720 17,529,410 1,127,528 1,139,930 4,949,037 4,103,599 mH 
Sault Ste. Marie..| 4,900 23,504 20,396,215 1,150,395 1,215, 299 Glo ike 5,909, 995 
Peterborough....| 2,848 22,850 25,211,825 997,607 1,087,635 9,694,031 7,561,512 
SHAWaa eee 38,356 22,444 16,678,720 1,127, 883 1,114,056 5,393, 889 5,375, 634 
Guelph se. eee 38,104 21,048 14,313,594 1,160,509 1,163,596 8,119, 289 4,502,350 
Port Arthur: 7,5 8,700 20,064 26,025,075 1,331,644 1,296,756 | 10,778,305 9,786,341 
Stratfordis.. a? 2,835 18, 673 15,266,035 843, 974 821,064 6,625,391 3, 850, 856 
Sud binyaeeeeeaeee 2,710 IGP ais 12, 638,065 829,304 854, 732 5,708,473 4, 281, 537 
Niagara Falls....| 1,655 18,193 18,252,761 1 OLeroce 1,508, 849 4,451,321 4, 137, 834 
hg NE Wee ey eI 1,770 17,620 18,556,720 1,067,491 859,077 4,896,917 3, 236, 795 
eiymimins 2a.e 780 16,318 6,567,787 592,572 591,543 1,250,008 1,116, 187 
Chathame sa 1,650 16, 140 14,612,410 657,063 694,405 2,539, 817 1, 265, 638 
St. Thomas......| 1,800 16,072 16,985,990 947,755 743,560 4,584,585 2, 234, 966 
North Bay....... 2,100 15,936 11,992,487 1,036, 927 975,122 3,769,411 3,523, 860 
Galthscase Sotieh ee 1,600 14,057 11, 238,075 - 661,750 658, 839 4,232,648 4,051, 694 
Belleville. ....... 1,800 14,012 10, 463 , 969 692,844 712,040 4,840,972 3,874, 237 
East Windsor..... 1,677 14,009 19, 288,850 862, 138 453,527 7,675,307 7,627,025 
Owen Sound..... 2,909 12,894 10,364, 668 679,231 729,912 3,362,455 1,773,948 
Compal 700 11,462 9,391,490 380,435 368, 500 1,564, 832 896, 261 
Woodstock....... 1,525 11,007 7,631, 933 514,034 477,846 2,244,228 1,367,323 


1Census of 1931. 
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36. Nie Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 and Over, 1933—concluded. 


: Grand 
lation as Assessed Grand 
Province and City. | Area. |Furnished| Value of Total peel ye ye Li rial 
by Muni-| Taxable Receipts. palate = hele Seas 
cipality. Property. a 
acres No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario-concluded. 
Wollendices cook 1,100 10,655 9,569, 120 512,530 511,854 3, 986, 622 2,548 , 384 
Sandwich........ 2,033 10,559 11,874,982 480,943 279,422 5,917,898 5,785,546 
Walkerville...... 1,036 10,458 17,180,500 1,142,454 1,083,483 4,406, 637 3,465, 254 
Pembroke........} 1,900 10,075 5,743,444 378,972 432,359 ib yessh 1,053,995 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg......... 1o-e15 218,7851) 225,297,775 - — | 42,470,2742| 78,007,917 
Branwdonide. ks: ise 5,427 17,0821 13,118,121 - - 3,584,1392! 3,848,339 
St. Boniface.... 11,642 16,3051 9,341,497 - —- Delo ly 2202 aatlorate 
Saskatchewan— 
AVOPINGHE 225 ons 8,404 54,896 45,743,680 5,413, 701 5,470,710 | 26,886,678 | 18,285,653 
Saskatoon........ 8,000 44, 663 34,937,140 4,801,716 4,917,799 | 20,190,209 | 18,162,419 
Moose Jaw....... 9,410 21,974 18,902,135 | 1,489,609 | 1,574,819 | 12,183,098 | 7,255,830 
Alberta— 
Caleary.ccisses be. 25,920 83 , 362 66, 266,311 5,482,854 5,291,916 — | 27,168,776 
Edmonton....... 27,200 79,231 65, 756, 720 9,044,517 8,390,644 — | 37,837,329 
Lethbridge....... 6,944 13,448 10,385, 825 784,646 699,314 - 4,439,672 
Medicine Hat....| 10,880 10,300 10,046,525 715,383 713 , 839 - | 38,696,852 
British Columbia- 
Vancouver....... 27,965 246,593 352,213,882 | 13,959,056 | 14,273,955 — | 82,952,854 
WiGbOris ne ae. 4,637 39,082 52,549,324 2,418,629 2,921,654 -— | 17,984,707 
New Westminster] 3,481 17,524 20,848, 287 1,211, 908 1,134, 226 - 7,043,418 


Popu- 


Total 


1 Census of 1931. 2Real Property and Public Utility Assets not included. 


Section 4.—National Wealth and Income. 


Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


The economic concept of national wealth is concrete and purely material, 
since economics is not able to take cognizance of the immense field of intangible 
wealth created by churches, schools and other institutions, nor of such things as 
climate, location, health, etc., which promote individual and national welfare and 
are often referred to as wealth, but in a different sense from that meant here. Our 
national wealth, as here understood, is the sum total of our physical assets. It 
includes all farms, factories, equipment, merchandise in stock and the thousand 
and one material things which Canada as a nation possesses. It does not include 
such things as stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., which an individual regards as wealth 
but which, in reality, are mere evidences of ownership. From the point of view 
of the nation as a whole, all such claims and counter claims must be ruled out. 
There is, too, a large field of intangible wealth such as that represented by organiza- 
tion for doing business of all kinds, the reputation of business firms, managerial 
experience, etc., of which no account can be taken in a statistical determination of 
wealth. Further, a distinction must be made between “‘present’”’ and ‘‘potential”’ 
wealth. Canada has an immense potential wealth in forests, mines, etc., the present 
value of which it is impossible to estimate. 

Notwithstanding the enormous statistical and economic difficulties inherent 
in any evaluation of the national wealth, the justification for such attempts lies in 
the importance of such information for an analysis of a nation’s social and economic 
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position. A general idea of the size and composition of the national wealth is 
essential for the intelligent consideration of many problems, both national and 
international, and although, in view of the numerous elements of uncertainty in 
a calculation of this nature, the statistics must be regarded as indicative rather 
than strictly accurate, when carefully prepared they hold a very important place 
in a national statistical system. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the public and private property within the nation apart from undeveloped 
natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
back to capital values through income tax returns, but this can be applied only 
in countries where small as well as large incomes are assessed for income tax. A 
second method is that of estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates 
of deceased persons being regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete 
census, based upon a canvass of the individual. A fourth method, namely, the 
so-called “inventory” method, is often employed.* The estimate of Canada’s 
wealth herein presented is based on the “inventory” principle, 7.e., an attempt 
is made to secure for the nation an approximation of the business man’s inventory of 
his possessions. ‘This method consists in totalling the amounts known from various 
sources to be invested in agriculture, manfuacturing, dwellings, etc. It does 
not include the value of undeveloped natural resources but only natural wealth 
which has been appropriated. For instance, it includes the value of the machinery 
and other capital equipment used in coal mining but not the unmined coal; the 
boats used in fishing but not the fish in the sea; the power plants and equipment 
used in developing water power but not the waterfalls themselves. In the case of 
forest wealth partial exception is made by the inclusion of accessible raw materials. 
When making comparison between the different provinces it should be remembered 
that this method tends to understate the wealth of any section of the country which 
is rich in mines, fisheries or water power. 


Whatever method is used, difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things 
which go to make up wealth (things which once created are not themselves subject 
to violent change) to a common denominator. Estimates of national wealth must 
always be expressed in terms of the national currency. Yet the purchasing power 
of the currency unit is always fluctuating and since 1929 had increased at one point 
(February, 1933) by more than 50 p.c. in terms of wholesale prices. Even in 1930, 
the average index number of wholesale prices was down by nearly 10 p.c. from 
1929, while in December of that year the average index number of wholesale prices 
was 19 p.c. lower than in the same month of 1929. 


The effect of such drastic reductions in values is first felt by the commodities 
which are being currently produced and, through these commodities, the dollar 
value of production is diminished and consequently the national income of a country 
where most people are producers. Ultimately, a persistent decline of this character 
affects the capital values of real estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence 
is then felt in a reduction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. 


The first official estimate issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was for 
1921, being based on the census data collected.in that year. It placed the national 
wealth at $22,195,000,000. Later estimates were $25,673,000,000 for 1925 and 
$27,668,000,000 for 1927. The figures for 1929 as published at pp. 938-939 of the 


*An explanation of method and of the background of early estimates of national wealth as applied to 
Canada will be found in the article ‘The Wealth of Canada and Other Nations” by R. H. Coats, Dominior 
Statistician, published in the Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, October, 1919. 
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1934-85 Year Book have now been revised in view of certain improvements intro- 
duced into the 1933 estimate. The above estimates for 1921, 1925 and 1927 are, 
therefore, not exactly comparable but are sufficiently so for most purposes. The 
revised estimate for 1929 is $31,276,000,000, and the 1933 estimate $25,768,000,000. 
The former presents a picture at the peak of domestic prosperity, whereas, that of 
1933 reflects the writing down of values resulting from the depression. 


Wealth of Canada by Items, 1929 and 1933.—In the items showing the 
composition of the national wealth, as set out in Table 37, care has been 
taken to exclude duplication. In any consideration of the individual items it should 
be remembered that each item covers only the portion of wealth which is stated 
in the description attached thereto. For instance, the item ‘Fisheries’ includes 
only capital invested in primary operations. Capital invested in fish-canning and 
-curing establishments is included with ‘‘Manufactures’”’, though this also might be 
considered as part of the wealth connected with ‘‘Fisheries”’. Similarly, the items 
for “Manufactures” do not include lands and buildings in urban centres which 
are shown under the heading ‘‘Urban Real Property’’.* 


*A fuller explanation of the composition of the separate items is contained in the bulletin ‘‘Canada’s 
National Wealth’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician on application. 


37 -—Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distributions of Component Items, 1929 and 1933. 


Nore.—For discussion of these items, see p. 871 of the 1933 Year Book and the bulletin referred to above. 


. Average 
. . : Aggregate ercentage | Amount 
Classification of Wealth. one of Total. |per Head'of 
Population. 
1929, $ p.c. $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and live 
FLROTELD Ts tc) Sei insects OR IE REE OO SIP ei: athe epee ers 6,308,353, 000 20-17 629-01 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders..| 1,631,124,000 5-22 162-64 
Lotalsw Agricultural Wealth: 5000. <: cemee ts + see 7,939,477, 000 25-39 791-65 
Mineantcapite bem plOVGC! coe. nae nscero eee cous ntetien eo nae 867,021, 000 2d 86-45 
Forests (estimated value of een a raw materials, pulpwood 
and capital invested in woods operations).................0:- 2,299, 903,000 7°35 229-33 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary 
GUELARORS Prem nis rete rae a ene ser A Le oe ee hal 33, 935,000 0-11 3:38 
Central electric stations (capital invested in lands and buildings 
other than office buildings and in equipment, materials, etc.)} 1,003,070,000 3:21 100-02 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for capital in 
rural lands and buildings, duplication excluded).............. 1,421,430, 000 4-55 141-73 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process, duplica- 
SUSIE: GEST Foro Ck Rt oO te SA ie de akon de Se rah.) a Pe i 837, 805, 000 2-68 83-54 
Construction, custom and repair (estimate of capital invested 
in machinery and tools and materials on hand)............... 137, 685, 000 0:44 13-73 
Trading establishments (estimate of the value of furniture and 
fixtures, equipment and materials on hand)................-. 1,039, 584,000 3°32 103-66 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)........... 3,321, 033,000 10-62 331-14 
Electric railways (investment in road and equipment).......... 240,111,000 0:77 23-94 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)................... 291,589, 000 0-93 29-07 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted 
property and estimate for undervaluation by assessors and 
POT MMOS: SOM CTS, OUCH tet 1 raat, wa eae ene Meee 8, 251,011,000 26-38 822-72 
Canals (amount expended on construction to Mar. 31, 1980)..... 241,946, 000 0:77 =e 24 213 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to Mar. 31, 1930)..... 405,346,000 1:30 40-42 
SLi pAtOe aN CHATING All CEALL ) 954: otis cele Carle ee ea lacie. ‘ 150, 827,000 0-48 15-04 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles registered). 690,039, 000 2-21 68-81 
OAS NE RIOL CANES CAT rt ee as POR, ioe ee aici ec aes 532,972,000 1-70 53-14 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value estimated from 
PLOMAION ANG trade Shalisties )/ gs: \k.c cee «wale Se ateie ee els 1,370,000, 000 4-38 136-60 
Specie, coin and other currency held by the Government, 
chartered banks and the general public...................... 201,030, 000 0-64 20-04 


SS eee 


CEA DOUAIS os pss. oe ae oa pints en eee he nee 31,275,814, 000 100-00 3,118 -54 
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37.—Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distributions of Component Items, 1929 and 1933—concluded. 


ooo eee DD 
oS eee 


‘ Y saa 
: A ; geregate ercentage mount 
Classification of Wealth. yee hare of'Total. {per Elastane 
Population. 
$ p.c. $ 
1933. 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and live 
StOGK) hee. ark ae ae ee dey eae eaten IE 4,760,844, 000 18-48 445-73 
Agricultural products in the possession of farmers and traders. . 802,946, 000 3-11 75-17 
Totals;Acricalturalawealthy saseees ee ae 5,563,790, 000 21-59 520-90 
Mines ‘(eapital-“empléyod) At5 ft sae te ee ee 800, 292, 000 3-10 74-93 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulpwood 
and capital invested in woods operations)................+... 2,090, 821,000 8-11 195-75 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary 
OPeLAtlONS isa cece ce tae ea ae ne coca Daa 25,380, 000 0-10 2-38 
Central electric stations (capital invested in lands and buildings 
other than office buildings and in equipment, materials, etc.)}| 1,309,801, 000 5-08 122-63 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for capital in 
rural lands and buildings, duplication excluded).............. 949, 721,000 3-69 88-92 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process, duplica- 
TIOMOXChiGed),!. ey ciao tee 2 cain Beer ON Res one ee 368,070, 000 1-43 34-46 
Construction, custom and repair (estimate of capital invested 
in machinery and tools and materials on hand)............... 82,385, 000 0-13 3-03 
Trading establishments (estimate of the value of furniture and 
fixtures, equipment and materials on hand).................. 708, 043, 000 2318 66-29 
Steam railways (investment in road and equipment)........... 3,365,464, 000 13-06 315-09 
Kclectric railways (investment in road and equipment).......... 223,704,000 0-87 20-94 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment).................... 330,491, 000 1-28 30-94 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and exempted 
property and estimate for undervaluation by assessors and 
fon roads seweresetcs), cesta eee ea ee a eee eee 6,913,530, 000 26-83 647-27 
Canals (amount expended on construction to Mar. 31, 1934)..... 267,671,000 1-04 25-06 
Harbours (approximate amount expended to Mar. 31, 1934)..... 502, 264, 000 1-95 47-02 
phipping Gn¢cluding aireralt ou. ede oo ak aaa eee 135,506, 000 0-53 12-69 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles registered). 392,211,000 1-52 36-72 
Eighwaysy. ete ly aces seer oe Ce ee 689 , 333, 000 2-68 64-54 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value estimated from 
productioniand, trade statistics we. s. sweet ee eee 913,397,000 3:54 85-52 
Specie, coin and other currency held by the Government, 
chartered banks and the general public...................... 186,362,000 0-72 17-45 
Grand ‘Totals 32... case) teen eee 25, 768, 236, 000 100-00 2412-53 


ee EEE eee 


Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—As 
regards the provincial distribution of wealth in 1933 Ontario ranked first with an esti- 
mated aggregate wealth of $8,796,000,000 or 34-14 p. c. of the total; Quebec 
second with $6,738,000,000 or 26-15 p.c.; Saskatchewan third with $2,527,000,000 
or 9-81 p.c.; and British Columbia fourth with $2,431,000,000 or 9-43 p.c. of the 
whole. 


While Ontario and Quebec led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came 
first in per capita wealth. British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth 
of $3,414, Alberta second with $2,689 and Saskatchewan third with $2,657. Ontario 
with a per capita wealth of $2,496 was fourth, Quebec was fifth with $2,269 and 
Manitoba sixth with $2,164. The per capita wealth for the whole Dominion was 
estimated at $2,413. 


Further details, including revised figures for 1929, are shown in Table 38. In 
1929 the provinces held the same relative places, both as regards aggregate and per 
capita wealth. 
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38. Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1929 and 1933. 


Norg.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1927 on 
p. 870 of the 1931 Year Book. 


ae 


Province. capri “Distr a s ee. “Distnbe hens 
ealth. tion of Sexist tion of pitas 
Wealth. Population. ipa 
. $ p.c. No. pc. Me $ 
1929. 

Prince Edward Island............... 167,117,000 0-54 88, 000 0-88 1,899 
Dp VEsoCODIAS, ariln edere Seen cies ans 3's 925,822,000 2-96 515, 000 5:14 1,798 
ewe runs WiGless sttinc vi.s1s oo fain tx 855,511,000 2-74 404, 000 4-03 2118 
CNB DOGs tig | eceates yet apis > is feuiee 2 8,403, 854, 000 26-87 | 2,772,000 27-64 3,032 
COILARIG Gere casera ane ils 09 2s) aeraye WTR 10, 655, 562,000 34-07 | 3,334,000 33-24 3,196 
VENTURA CoE A eG ng Seo DO Seo on ace 1,979, 141,000 6:33 677, 000 6-75 2,923 
SaskatGhewan a. a5 ae os » 00+ deve dinie 3,088, 281,000 op ORST 883 , 000 8-80 3,497 
MESCUDI reisth ot esk ss rlajyic’ tion, «2 Sa yaa) ss 9° 2,427,957,000 7-76 684, 000 6-82 3,550 
Brrbish: Golumibiaie nase siete cleo veges ares 2,756, 844, 000 8-81 659, 000 6-57 4,183 

Wa OM Saicicetote narrate ine! os ele = sere skal oye ys, 15,725,000 0-05 4,000 0-04 2 
nti, ne ae 31,275,814,000 | 100-00 | 10,029,000:| 100-00 3,119 

1933. 

Prince Edward Island 138, 699, 000 0-54 89, 000 0:83 1,558 
NO Va SOAs waver cates tire Sees A aes 790, 290, 000 3:07 522,000 4-89 1,514 
ING@w. Bruns WICKS. hisses con caw osciesie 730, 297, 000 2-83 420,000 3°93 1,739 
@QUBDEGS rite site acess siesta s tale a oles 6,738, 181, 000 26:15 | 2,970,900 27-81 2,269 
CAT IO Taek cee As ie torte, css b/s Cele a's 8,795,801, 000 34-14 | 3,524,000 32-99 2,496 
Manito las iesie = sess. ele es ss 1,562,421, 000 6-06 722,000 6°75 2,164 
Saaatene walls. cdec sient cs ae seine: 2,527, 147,000 9-81 951,000 8-90 2,657 
SN) O83 Hho os crelb aw ok CED OIG ETO SIC 2,035, 576, 000 - 7-90 757,000 7709 2, 689 
British Columbia we. .c sc. ost vrei ce 2,430,890, 000 - 9-43 712,000 6-67 3,414 

PMNCCSIE ee tte sc cus's vecie en sleree 18,934, 000 0-07 4,000 0-04 2 
OCR ee earn a alesis, 5 25, 768, 236, 000 100-00 | 10,681,000! 100-00! 2,413 


1Includes the population of the Northwest Territories: 9,000 in 1929 and 10,000 in 1933, 0-09 p.c. in both 
cases. 2As the statistics for Yukon are uncertain the per capita estimate of wealth is open to 
question and has not been shown, 3Per capita figures are worked out on the basis of revised popula- 
tions, see p. 141. 


Analyses of Itemized Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—In Table 
39 will be found detailed statistics of the wealth of each province by leading 
items. As previously emphasized, the suggestive character rather than the strict 
accuracy of such data should be kept in mind. For example, specie holdings are 
distributed among the provinces according to their population since they are an 
asset of Canada as a whole rather than of the particular locality in which they happen 
to be deposited. 
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39.—Estimate of the National Wealth of 
Nore.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 851-852 of the 1927-28 


Prince Nova New 
No. Classification of Wealth.1 Canada Edward Scotia. Brunswick. 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ 
1929. 
Pet harm values: ane eee ee ee eee 6,308, 353,000 67,015,000} 134,725,000 141, 130,000 
2> |Aericulturaleproductsen)scoec ee Le ee 1,631, 124,000 25,976,000 43,412,000 39,919, 000 
3 Totals, Agricultural Wealth...... 7,939,477, 000 92,991,000) 178,137,000 181,049,000 
A (Minesere. meee arse rem etee aee 867,021,000 2 67,357, 0008 4,945,000 
bes) Foresta eee a: <5. trust Ute, aac soe at 2,299, 903, 000 1,922,000 69,707,000] 133,058,000 
Gen PishGricgten ic teat eer ee cee eee 33,935,000) . 725,000 7,447,000 4,157,000 © 
7--|Central electric stations... ....4.....:..+- 1, 003,070,000 777,000 15,189,000 25,097,000 
8 |Manufactures—machinery and tools, ete..} 1,421, 430,000 1,301,000 40,168,000 40,221,000 
9 |Manufactures—materials on hand, etce.... 837, 805, 000 496,000 21,582,000 21,208,000 
10. | Construction,etCy se ae eon eee 137,685, 000 171,000 3,176,000 1,678,000 
11 |Trading establishments.................. 1,039,584, 000 5,851,000 34,784, 000 30,674,000 
12S Steam railways. hee ae oe ee 3,321,033, 000 22,316,000) 114,817,000} 156,377,000 
IS | lectrierallwavyso.- ct ores eee ee 240,111,000 - 10,077,000 3,063,000 
SE Velephones ose oe es none eee eee 291,589,000 766, 000 8,457,000 5,369, 000 
15 || Urban realinroperty: =< 627. score eee 8,251,011, 000 13,954,000} 181,262,000 98, 894, 000 
LO77| Cansls em Meek ele rare ee hk A ene 241,946, 000 = 1,494,000 45,000 
Lay Pear boursas.ae co oe eee cee 405,346, 000 3,940, 000 26,183,000 35, 769, 000 
TS S| Shippimie, verse cote cee oe oe 150, 827,000 883, 000 13,417,000] 3,615,000 
19 Anrtomobiless... ence eee oe eke ees 690,039, 000 3,556, 000 23, 226, 000 18,448,000 
POLI Hipinwavse Gus. ee he wee eee ne 532,972,000 3,648,000 20,994,000 24,540,000 
21 {Household furnishings, etc............... 1,370,000, 000 12,052,000 77, 043, 000 58,692,000 
SFL PIDECIG,, COM OCLC art ee at ake tees 201, 030, 000 1,768,000 11,305,000 8,612,000 
Totals 4h oe Vee 31,275,814,000} 167,117,000} $25,822,000} 855,511,000 
IPETCONLAPCS ten: cen lene Cee 100-00 0-54 2-96 2-74 
1933. 
Ds Harm Values, esucirunsetle aun etter neater 4,760, 844,000 56, 183, 000 101,503,000 100, 533 , 000 
2.) Aoricultural productsncmeeitsesccecte pat. 802,946, 000 12,731,000 24,919,000 20, 876, 000 
3 Totals, Agricultural Wealth.......... 5,563, 790,000 68,914,000} 126,422,000 121,409,000 
40) |IMinesi-. 528k <3 ses eRe ce dee 800, 292,000 2 59,727,000 5, 186, 000 
De PBOReStei (ic way ae as eine aii cei ee ee ae -.| 2,090,821, 000 1, 747,000 63,370,000} 120,962,000 
GU | Pisheries 05. \o.o 3. ee eee eee 25,380, 000 “911,000 5,838,000 3,275,000 
7? |Central electric stations.................- 1,309, 801, 000 1,039,000 29,057, 000 30, 687, 000 
8 |Manufactures—machinery and tools, etc.. 949, 721,000 1,094, 000 32,278,000 29,747,000 — 
9 |Manufactures—materials on hand, etc.... 368,070, 000 338, 000 10,385,000 7,836,000 
10® |Constructionnete.. 2. 4 ere ee a eee 32,385,000 108,000} | 945,000 $93,000 
1 ||'Prading establishments+:.: 2.2.4. se0-2. 708,043, 000 4,535,000 23,981,000} 20,002,000 
Loti Steam railways. 2. eee eee 3,365,464, 000 22,919,000} 112,991,000] 154,983,000 
LSS) Hlectrienallwayse. >see aa merece 223,704,000 - 7,441, 000 2,821,000 
147 Telephones: se esac cere eee oe eee 330,491,000 1,000,000 9,883, 000 6,784,000 
15:;9)|\Urbanireal'property7c.8 ste. pee ae eee 6,913,530, 000 14, 265, 000 160, 518, 000 83,374,000 
16° | Canalsis tse. te. ota aE ee ee ee 267,671, 000 = 1,517,000 44,000 
97.0 Gar bowrss 6 nek att ie, Stee Be hae oe 502, 264,9 4,395,000 37,158,090 48,768, 000 
18. o Shipping sees se Sens. eae Bie ae 135,506, 000 1,078,000 9,017,000 3,070,000 
19.2 (Automobiless:: 443. ee ee eee 392,211,000 2,531,000 14,672,000 9,749,000 
20> LEIghWayareen once ee eter a eee oe 689 , 333,000 4,660,000 31,335,000 37,406, 000 
21 |Household furnishings, etc............... 913,397,000 7,611,000 44,639,000 35, 916, 000 
22 SI SDOCIG, COM CLC serene once ae uae 186,362,000 1,554, 000 9,116,000 7,335,000 
Totalshnc ee oe eee 25, 768,236,000} 138,699,000} 790,290,000) 730,297,000 
Boercertares:, serv. eeekes e 100-00 0-54 3:07 2-83 


1The full “‘stub”’ classification of the items has been contracted for reasons of space, the reader is referred ~ 


to Table 37 for a more complete description. 2Included in figures for Nova Scotia. 3Includes 
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Canada, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933. 
Year Book, and for 1927 on pp. 872-873 of the 1931 Year Book. 
British 
Quebec. Ontario Manitoba. Saskatche- Alberta. Columbia. Yukon. |No. 
wan. 
_ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1,133, 343,000] 1,778,476,000 569,841,000} 1,413, 120,000 875,110,000 195, 593, 000 - 1 
313, 698, 000 509, 208, 000 119,472,000 299,304,000 223, 246,000 56, 889, 000 = 2 
1,447,041,000] 2,287,684, 000 689,313,000} 1,712,424,000) 1,098,356, 000 252,482,000 = 3 
146,332,000 302,938,000 18,020,000 6,098 , 000 142,943,000 170,575, 000 7,813, 000 4 
835,725,000} 577,885,000 36,600,000 59,187,000 87,972,000 497,847,000 = 5 
2,334,000 3,479, 000 1,317,000 122,000 547,000 13,795, 000 12,000 6 
401,516, 000 401,361,000 46,308,000 13, 493, 000 24,114,000 75,215,000! 6 fa 
439,539,000 661, 790,000 31,460,000 6, 842,000 26,803,000 173,306,000! 5 8 
246,601,000} 442,238,000 24,847,000 13,258,000 18,318,000 49,257,000 5 9 
40, 711,000 53,495,000 9,652,000 8,772,000 7,640,000 12,390,000 = 10 
267,765,000 367,499, 000 75, 120,000 86,368,000 77,442,000 92,026,000 2,055,000). 11 
395,471,000 879,076,000 347,199,000 627,530,000 448,189, 000 325,368, 000 4,690,000) 12 
67,846,000 109, 673, 000 16,364,000 4,322,000 6, 265,000 22,501,000 - 13 
60, 227,000 117,340,000 20,347,000 31,351,000 25,284,000 22,383,000 65,000) 14 
3,190, 295,000] 3,032,338,000| 479,322,000) 246,594,000) 256,795,000} 751,557,000 -| 1 
35,804,000) 204,603,000 - - ~ = = 16 
171,063,000 93, 926,000 17,946,000 502,000 503 , 000 55,119,000 395,000) 17 
54,167,000 40,204, 000 2,121,000 168, 000 165, 000 35,581, 000 506,000} 18 
98,246, 000 313,999,000 44,911,000 74,631,000 57,378,000 55,517,000 127,000) 19 
71,320,000} 240,940,000 11,840, 000) 57,500, 000 45,550, 000 56, 640, 000 —-| 2) 
376,591,000 457,903,000 92, 832,000 121,317,000 90,424,000 83,146,000 5 a1 
55, 260, 000 67,191,000 13, 622,000 17, 802, 000 13,269,000 12,139,000 62,000} 22 
8,403, 854, 000/10, 655,562,000] 1,979,141,006) 3,088, 281,000] 2,427,957, 900) 2,756,844,000) 15,725,000 
26-87 34-07 6-33 9-87 7-76 8-81 0-05 
821,356,000} 1,273,457, 000 359,301,000} 1,136,627,000 751,563,000 160,311, 0090 = 1 
138,919, 000 280,608,000} 57,211,000 113, 721,000 121,552,000 32,409,000 = 2 
960,285,000! 1,554,065,000} 416,512,000) 1,250,348,000 873,115,000 192, 720,000 = 3 
127,600,000 310,789, 000 30, 131,000 12,368,000 112,667,000 129,665,000) 12,159,000 4 
759,750, 000 525,350,000 33,273,000 53, 806, 000 79,975,000] 452,588,000 = 5 
2,380,000 2,878,000 857, 000 63, 000 193, 000 8,972,000 13,000 6 
566,089, 000 468, 403, 000 73, 982,000 24,614,000 26,717,000 89,263 ,0004 6 7 
280, 522,000 428,812,000 20,297,000 5,553,000 14,094,000 137,324,0004 5 8 
118,091,000 176, 843, 000 12,750,000 5,494,000 7,156, 000 29,177,0004 5 9 
8,888, 000 13,955, 000 1,693,000 1,161,000 1,575, 000 3,067,000 —-| 10 
183,170,000} 259,202,000 50, 186, 000 54,018,000 50,661,000 61,219,000 1,069,000} 11 
389, 700, 000 871,878,000} 355,242,000 676, 186, 000 453,088, 000 323, 829, 000 4,648,000) 12 
70,028,000 94,446,000 14,653,000 3,882,000 7,015,000 23,418,000 = 13 
69, 787,000 135, 749, 000 22,341,000 32,283,000 25,140,000 27,438,000 86,000) 14 
2,485, 745,000) 2,732, 705,000 388 , 406, 000 204,530,000 217,935,000 676,052,000 = 15 
36, 831,000 229,279,000 = - = = = 16 
210, 869, 000 112,455, 000 23,886,000 557,000 557,000 63, 205, 000 414,000]. 17 
48, 760,000 42,561,000 1,425,000 219,000 166, 000 28,814,000 396,000} 18 
57,621,000 189,027,000 24,847,000 30,725,000 31, 136,000 31,824,000 79,000] 19 
106,213,000} 284,501,000 17,588,000 73,405,000 56,429, 000 77, 796, 000 = 29 
253, 983, 000 301,359, 000 61, 743,000 81,326, 000 64, 736, 000 62,084 ,0004 5] 21 
51,869,000 61,544,000 12,609, 000 16,609, 000 13,221,000 12,435,000 70,000} 22 
6,738,181, 000) 8,795,801, 000) 1,562,421,000| 2,527,147,000| 2,035,576,000| 2,430,890,000} 18,934,000 
26-15 34-14 6-06 7-90 9-43 0-07 


9-81 


mines of Prince Edward Island. 


Columbia. 
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4Includes figures for Yukon. 


5Included in figures for British 
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Subsection 2.—National Income* and Income Tax Statistics. 


Definition of National Income.—“The annual labour of every nation is the 
fund which originally supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences of life 
which it annually consumes, and which consist always either in the immediate 
produce of that labour, or in what is purchased with that produce from other nations.” 
—ApDAM SmitTH. ‘This is perhaps the earliest modern definition of national income, 
and is still among the best, when it is interpreted in accordance with modern knowl- 
edge regarding the balance of international payments and the necessity of keeping 
productive equipment in running order. It must also be remembered that while 
the national income consists in goods and services of the most varied kinds, its total 
amount can be stated only in terms of money. 


Following is a statement of the nature of national income from the standpoint 
of the statistical technique used in its compilation, the description also being in 
line with present-day economic theory. 


‘“‘Year in, year out, the people of this country, assisted by the stock of goods.in 
their possession, render a vast volume of work toward the satisfaction of their wants. 
Some of this work eventuates in commodities, such as coal, steel, clothing, furniture, 
automobiles; other takes the form of direct personal services, such as are rendered by 
physicians, lawyers, government officials, domestic servants, and the lke. Both 
types of activity involve an effort on the part of an individual and an expenditure 
of some part of the country’s stock of goods. If all commodities produced and all 
personal services rendered during the year are added at their market value, and from 
the resulting total we subtract the value of that part of the nation’s stock of goods 
which was expended (both as raw materials and as capital equipment) jn producing 
this total, then the remainder constitutes the net product of the national economy 
during the year. It is referred to as national income produced, and may be defined 
briefly as that part of the economy’s end-product which is attributable to the efforts 
of the individuals who comprise a nation.’’ 


The Difficulty of Measuring National Income.—The precise statistical 
measurement of the national income is a matter of insurmountable difficulty, and 
the most indefatigable research into all the relevant statistics, in order to establish 
a figure of national income, must always leave an appreciable margin of error. 
Indeed, it is no easy matter even for an individual to establish an accurate money 
figure as representing his total income, especially where he has to include in that 
total income, besides his cash income, an allowance for the rental value of his 
(owned) house and his durable belongings therein, together with an allowance for 
the money value of the commodities produced and consumed within the family, 
(such as eggs and garden produce) and of the services, ordinarily bought and sold, 
but rendered gratis within the family circle. Yet this is the only way of obtaining 
the total income of the family. While such income, not received directly in money, 
but in commodities produced and services rendered, is not, except for house and 
furniture rent, an important percentage of the family income in most urban families, 
it constitutes a very important part of the income of most rural families, who to a 
much larger extent consume the commodities which they themselves produce. For 
this reason, indeed, comparisons between the incomes of urban families and rural 
families are often misleading, through not allowing for the non-money income of the 
latter. Certainly most people never think of their non-money income as income 
at all, and would never dream of putting the rental value of their owned homes into 


* The estimate of national income has been revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
t See National Income 1929-32, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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their income tax returns. Indeed, the income ‘tax authorities of Canada do not 
expect them to do so. 

Any difficulties experienced in expressing the total income of an individual as a 
single figure are multiplied a million-fold in any attempt to express the total of the 
national income as a single figure. The individual and corporate incomes which 
are to be combined into this grand total without duplication, are of such a hetero- 
geneous character that any figure which may be given as the grand total of the 
national income must include some margin of error. 

The Influence of Changes in the Price Level on National Income.— 
Fluctuations in the general level of prices, which have been so great in the post-war 
period ‘see p. 878), have necessarily affected the money value of the national income. 
In these circumstances, it is absolutely essential that any estimate of the national 
income should be definitely stated as for a particular year, so that the national 
income for each year may be related to the price levels prevailing in that year and 
corrected by the price levels of that year. Thus, when the official index number of 
wholesale prices is taken to correct the estimate of the money value of the national 
income for the decline of prices, it is found that $66-70 bought on the average as 
much in commodities in 1932 as $95-60 bought in 1929. Then, if the money value 
of the national income had declined by one-half in these three years, the correction 
for the drop in prices would reduce the decline in the real national income of all 
commodities and services to 28-3 p.c., on the assumption that the prices of services 
rendered declined proportionately with the prices of commodities included in the 
index number of wholesale prices. Thus on the assumption that the money value 
of the national income in 1932 was only one-half of that-of 1929, the real national 
income would be nearly 72 p.c. of the total of 1929. Much might be said here on 
the effect of falling prices in discouraging the actual production of commodities 
and the rendering of services, thus reducing the real national income, and conversely 
on the effect of rising prices in stimulating the actual production of commodities 
and rendering of services and thus increasing the real national income. 


Estimate of National Income as Based upon the Survey of Production.— 
The industries concerned with the production of form utilities employed, in 1931, 
approximately five-eights of all gainfully occupied Canadians and produced com- 
modities to the net value of about $2,062,000,000 in 1933, as shown in the Survey 
of Production at pp. 203-211 of this volume. Then, on the assumption that the 
remaining three-eighths of the gainfully occupied Canadians who are engaged in 
the transportation and communications industries, in wholesale and retail trade, 
in finance and in personal and professional service, are proportionately as productive 
on the average as those who engage in the production of form utilities, we attain 
a total figure of what labour, assisted by capital, has presumably been able to 
produce in the course of a calendar year. This figure has, for the latest thirteen 
years, been published in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Survey of 
Production, and in the Canada Year Book. 

On the basis of the annual Census of Industry and the occupational distribution 
of the population as ascertained at the Decennial Censuses of 1921 and 1931, the 
grand total value of the national production of commodities and services in each 
year from 1920 to 1933 inclusive, has been approximately estimated as follows: 
1920, $5,523,000,000; 1921, $4,215,000,000; 1922, $4,520,000,000; 1923, $4,696,000- 
000; 1924, $4,643,000,000; 1925, $5,178,000,000; 1926, $5,600,000,000; 1927, 
$6,101,000,000; 1928, $6,342,000,000; 1929, $6,072,000,000; 1930, $5,100,000,000; 
1931, $4,100,000,000; 1932, $3,370,000,000; 1933, $3,340,000,000. The totals for 

1930-32 were recently revised in accordance with the findings of the decennial census. 
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40.—Total and Per Capita Production of the Gainfully Occupied Population in 1933, 
Based upon the Survey of Production, 1933, and the Percentage of Persons Occu- 
pied in the Production of Form Utilities as Found at the Census of 1931. 

Tr 


Percentage of| Estimated 
Gainfully Amount 


m . Net se hi He se Production 
rovince or Territory. : ngaged in y per 
Production. Production Gainfully Capita. 
of Form Occupied 
Utilities. Persons. 
$ p.c. $ $ 
iprincesd ward. Islands set eee eee ae 11,725,908 75-83 15, 463, 000 173-74 
INOVALOCObIARY soryct ee eeret i tee a ee ay ee 73, 602,044 66-19 111,198,000 213-02 
New Bruns witk sie. pases peg eae ee ee eteene poae 50, 036, 128 67-00 74, 681, 000 177-81 
Queghecigs seme SEN, Geotey seat ie, ce een oe ee 531, 203, 671 61-04 870, 255,000 293 -02 
OUCATIO Sue ee es cece ee ee ee 886, 521, 242 60-52 1,464, 840, 000 415-68 
Mamtobs. Sear). fects ro eae Pee 98,801,770 59-55 165,914, 000 229-80 
masketehe water. hn. \ cgek ira te eee ee 102, 584, 743 71-88 142,717,000 150-07 
Al bertas \ eaeten Aah: has ie sh Ee Ded Ose aA Ie Oe 145, 507,280 68-65 211,955,000 279-99 
British: Calumbiasc 0.0 actvcs not pe rend ro bea 159, 002,785 57-19 278, 025,000 390-48 
KON D7 odhiatieg Madaiatin cad aac ck that cee 3,325,953 1 5,320, 000 ~ 
Gahadarii) 225 & Toe ees o) 2,962,311, 524 62-52 | 3,340,368, 000 312-74 


1 Dominion average used. 


The above table has the defect of making no deduction for the cost of the fuel 
and the power required for the carrying on of the productive process in the manu- 
facturing industries; these two items amounted to $69,400,000 in 1933. On the 
other hand, it makes no allowance for unrecorded production in such sidelines as 
the raising of garden produce, poultry, etc., by persons not deriving their main 
livelihood from such activities. (The value of farm produce raised elsewhere than 
on farms was secured at the Census of 1931 and was found to total nearly $19,000,000 
in 1930.) Again, the table makes no allowance for the difference between the 
producer’s price of farm commodities and the price actually received by the farmer 
who brings in his produce to a farmers’ market or peddles it along city streets or 
sells it to a peddler with no fixed store who undertakes to do the marketing for him. 
Finally, the table makes no allowance for the money value of the production of 
persons not ordinarily considered as gainfully occupied, such as the production of 
school-boys outside of school hours and of college students in their vacations. On 
the whole, it is felt that the omission of the value of such activities fully makes up 
for the inclusion of the figures referred to above. This leaves us with the figure of 
approximately $3,340,000,000 to represent the grand total value of the productive 
activities of the Canadian people in 1933. 


However, Canada is on balance a debtor country, and in order to ascertain her 
net national income, deduction must be made from her national production of the 
amount required to meet the net interest payments due to outsiders. Such net 
interest and dividend payments are estimated for 1933 in our “Balance of Inter- 
national Payments’’ at $192,000,000, payments on this score reaching $279,000,000 
as against receipts amounting to $88,000,000. When this outward balance of 
interest and dividend payments is deducted from the $3,340,000,000 of the above 
table, the remainder is $3,148,000,000, which may be considered as the national 
income of the Canadian people in 1933. It is subject to certain deductions required 
to maintain the national productive equipment in an efficient state. 

Incomes Assessed for Income Tax in Canada.*—In those countries of the 
world where an income tax has been established for a considerable time the figures 
of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing a guide both 
to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income by classes. 


*This material has been revised by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 
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Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have been 
published, for example, in the United Kingdom and in the United States. 

The War introduced the income tax into Canada in 1917. Under the Income 
War Tax Act, the returns of the incomes of individuals and corporations are filed 
in the year following the earning of the incomes. Further, since the fiscal year ends 
on Mar. 31, the bulk of the receipts from the income tax usually comes in during 
the first two or three months of the next following fiscal year. Thus the income 
tax received in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, représents, in the main, income 
tax collected on 1933 income and the income tax collected in the fiscal year ended 
1934 represents; in the main, 1932 income. It is important that these facts should 
be kept in mind when considering income assessed in different years. Further, 
the particular provisions of the income tax existing at any particular time and the 
amendments extending or contracting the scope of the income tax by raising or 
lowering the limit of taxable income, or increasing or lowering the allowances for 
children, etc., should also be borne in mind in the consideration of the following 
tables. Among these, Table 41 gives the grand total income of individuals and 
corporations assessed for the purpose of income war tax for the past fifteen years, 
while Table 42 gives this income by provinces for the past five years and Table 
43 shows the amount of income tax collected by provinces in the past five years. 

Tables 44 and 45 analyse the payments of income tax in the past four years by size 
of income class and by occupation of the taxpayer, respectively. 


41.—Amounts of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Indi- 
viduals and Corporations, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-35. 


Individuals. Corporations. Total 
Fiscal Year. A ount 
No Amount No Amount. ‘ 
$ $ $ 

Naess Ents Lain, acc pattin cs os eae 190,561 - 3.696 - 912.410, 429 
N22 rerete mse rials Miarsiereisiiee sta ieieere A busts ails oo oa 290,584] 1,058,577,617| 8,286} 403.951,553]| 1,462,529, 170 
AD Zee te achat MOOS MST eas vs Ghosts ois wis 281,18 823,100,878} 6,010] 269.307,04.}) 1,092, 407,925 
Di) eee EER ictal cistcieke oiihle sthia salon ts See 239, 036 802, 617,497 5,569} 305,410,374] 1,108,027, 871 
LO Asia Meee fa vet athe os cis tS wie « 3% 225,514 701,892,820} 6,236) 297,267,428} 999,160,248 
NS) Leet Rts foravac cys ah TaNRS. SBES Ses 2 SITS ais ake. ate 209 , 539 697,016,973} 5,738] 306,093,673} 1,003,110, 646 
MUR ea Antes © ats Sie IRA. Ac Ria View ais 45 ot 116,029 465,689,900!| 5,777| 278,494,991 744,184,891! 
AO ZR eee Rissa vscendlen make Lata oleic Me 122,026 604, 736, 116 6,121] 435,496,832! 1,040, 232,948 
RD AMP TREES NOGA. Slaclal Davies see ele beets 129.663 668,687,536] 7,438) 526,714,731) 1,195,402, 267 
MD Oop omireeenve Sete tsic Bi a shale charire tis d sya ode < aacsaae 142,154 781,174,030 7,957| 544,019,414 1,325,193, 444 
MOAI E RNase ree Shin. . luiuetcans, sits Seto ets tn 143, 601 815, 714, 684 7,603} 555,763, 956]] 1,371,478, 640 
LO Sie ede Are. Saar. cilan. feesine Mie vines 133, 621 660,107,257} 6,010) 332.498,963]} 992.606, 220 
MG RNCGLY | CLS SS ies 2A RRL, BESO aie A ae OE Hee ne ae 166,972 685,543,980} 6,483} 258,547,584) 944,091,564 
iS) RA seca as chek s Sys oi PAN SMS Sa fo bial's “Si 6 ous WOO 203,957 617, 717..251 8,913] 211,614.313 829,331,564 
Beer ce Megat wiser a oi tecais Braise abho.o.aiathes 184, 195 655.380.912} 10.458) 273,174,118} 928,555,030 


1Jn 1927 the exemption limits were raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married, and from $1,000 to $1,500 for 
single persons. 


42.—Amounts of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by 
Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. $1, 1931-35. 


Province. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 2,238,000 1,981,321 2,015, 664 2,072,019 2,256, 109 
PUEDE an discs sipienc see esti 22,954, 032 22,748,690 23, 699, 355 19, 701, 482 21,405,900 
New Brunswick............... 17,441,133 15,941,318 16, 253, 444 16,551, 288 14, 207, 882 
| Een aE Tea 374,899,266} 234,313,011) 259,566,516) 179,807,900} 273,987,869 
NTO ONG TORMRS Ge a a 634,211,212) 508,414,692) 448,057,907) 428,279,628) 449,885,677 
MAME Nhat, 255 4 ois dmesencin eset: 84,061,015 56, 619, 647 53, 808,386 45,049,397 47,188, 764 
Saskatchewan................-. 38,709, 748 24, 279,759 19, 765,936 19,056,999 15,226, 696 
AR Ee ae eee 79,999,021 45,115,980 32,757,215 43,652,512 35, 653,360 
British Columbia.............. 115,849,332 §2, 033,481 87,124, 464 73,972, 698 67,822,116 
CSM ah. Cag aicens +s 1,115,781 1,158,321 1,042,677 1, 187, 641 920, 657 
RRR et terrain 5 bs.x's 1,371,478,640| 992,606,220; 944,091,564] 829,331, 564] 928,555, 030 
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43.—Amounts of Income Tax Collected, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Province. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934.1 1935.1 


$ § coat $ § 

Prince Edward Island......... 45,671 40,930 84, 860 128, 932 329, 667 
ING Vas COUld snares tata ce ies 666, 009 833, 836 889 , 349 910, 801 957, 893 
ING WHETUNSWwiICkse.e..2 vrs 612,947 530, 852 592,411 658, 192 570,492 
QuUeH eC. ates Hern Maes wee es 23, 087,571 20, 671, 026 21,452, 067 20, 153,390 20, 483, 134 
ONCANION Nate oe pees gore te 34,713,871 30, 268, 306 30, 681,332 31,546,913 35,935, 202 
MamniGGbaitacchiemace cece sarin Sool waa 2,232,348 2,134,393 1,921,908 1,922,323 
Saskatchewalinne..ce seen eemreee 932,954 403 , 481 338,512 371, 2838 296, 896 — 
Aliperta Beak Gy Comite e ven. ee 2,316, 048 1,853, 848 1,408, 126 1,390, 425 1,298,740 
British Columbia.............. 5,106,454] 4.403.853;  4,082'526| 3.872.376] 4,526,254 
Mako oe Ee ae eee es 19, 034 10,360 11,092 26, 504 16,673 
Head: Officers St 2 ty aatnee te 9,697 5,560 392,029 418, 448 470, 792 

Wotals!. cat iced 71,048,022} 61,254,400} 62,066,697] 61,399,172] 66,803, 066 


1Includes the 5 p.c. tax on dividends imposed in the 19383 fiscal year. See pp. 825 and 890. 
44.—_Numbers of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 


of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-35. 
1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Income Class. eS 
Number.} Amount. |} Number.| Amount. || Number.] Amount. || Number.| Amount. 


$ $ $ $ 
Under $2,000....... 37,002 162,613 63,276| 416, 77€ 93,316} 989,083 85,385} 950,120 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000. . 19,595 291,274 29,156] 453,936 46,207) 1,015,183 41,918} 938,923 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000. . 21,160} 294,739 27,546] .538, 647 27,778) 1,096,121 24,127] 1,028,176 © 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000... 16,555] 375,629 15,760) 559,397 13,312 995,500 11,672} 987,367 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000. . 10,410} 410,920 8,951 573, 859 6, 670 874,915 6,238] 900,743 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000. . 6, 839 434,007 5,556] 570,900 4,082 810, 922 3,729] 808,817 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000. . 4,578! 475,306 3,481 513,383 2,770 771, 434 2,464 761,327 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000. . 3, 238 466, 442 2,580] 560,968 1,937 743, 942 Lean (Ol, fob 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 2,462} 470,925 1,962 562,341 1,445 718,516 1,229 667,977 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 5,901} 2,203,781 4,577) 2,405,573 3,284] 2,735,469 2,815} 2,402,676 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 2,405] 1,955,947 1,653} 1,980,689 1,254] 2,032, 264 1,198} 1,982,488 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 1j123) 1, 727.028 872] 1,903,341 665} 1,881,997 558| 1,645,480 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 646) 1,492,213 483] 1,568,725 349| 1,439, 868 329] 1,263,474 
$30,000 to $35,000. . 491} 1,507,718 333] 1,528,988 228] 1,289,887] > 211) 1,124,562 
$35,000 to $40,000. . 267| 968,530 169} 986,314 162} 1,114,983 132] 911,269. 
$40,000 to $45,000. . 197) 882,019 130|S8ap, 278 116} 947,111 70| 651,415 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 143 746,336 97| 768,749 75 757, 85€ 84] 837,922 
$50,000 and over... 614/10, 269, 892 390} 9,032,358 307] 8,785,854 259! 6,458, 127 
motais..4e- a4 133, 621/25, 135,319 166, 972/25, 780, 222 203, 957/29, 009, 900 184, 195/25, 073, 614 
Unclassified 
AM OUEST serene ~ 148,595 - 564, 750 ~ 501,980 - 450,950 
133, 621/25, 283,914 166, 972/26, 344,972 203 , 957|29 , 502, 880 184, 195/25, 524, 564 
Retundsae eee - 511, 068 ~ 385, 50€ - 319, 165 - 323,172 
Net Totals.... 188, 621/24, 772, 846 166, 972/25, 959, 46€ 203, 957/29, 183, 715 184, 195/25, 201,392 


2—CORPORATIONS. 


Under $2,000....... - ~ a - 4,575| 331,105 6,167| 479,820 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000.. 1,123 54,297 1,423 91, 654 1,040} 209,587 885| 280,660 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000... 555 91,214 693} 141,045 542] 199,204 482| 249,672 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000. . 431), ). 129.491 529] 187,115 337| 185,218 314] 226,180 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000. . 343] 145,178 355| 151,721 252| 176,256 251| 201,651 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000.. 2941 147,208 296] . 164,531 188] 166, 84¢ 177|' 175,257 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000. . 299\- a5, 742 206} 129,184 142} 119,848 169] 170,205 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000. . 197} 143,269 210} 180,129 131] 156,980 129} 170,536 
$ 9,000 to $10,000. . 140| 112, 685 188] 159,422 105] 131,742 113] 160,873 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 495| 550,720 520] 656,580 342} 567,791 366| 677,928 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 354] 531,830 344] 574,294 204} 493,291 247| 575,809 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 229} 496,928 242| 599,364 156] 483, 03¢ 155| 503,561 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 176| 437,202 153} 471,897 97| 340,525 118} 412,059 
$30,000 to $35,000. . 175| 555,401 149] 525,76) 91) 447,571 98| 467,861 


$35,000 to $40,000. . 1191 457,740 113) 469,670 611 326,112 58| 322,354 
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44.—Numbers of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of ce Spent ae under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-35— 
concluded. 
2.—CORPORATIONS—concluded. 


1932. are 1934, 1935. 
Income Class, | |——--——-—= SS 1RAY>->NY>Y YO 
Number | Amount. || Number.| Amount. || Number.] Amount. |} Number.] Amount. 


$ $ $ $ 


$40,000 to $45,000. . 100} 446,056 75| 393,761 D0) = 212.528 63| 376,584 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 8C} 405,241 77) 482,857 54] 416,218 ARs woclegol 
$50,000 and over... 971}31, 868, 118 904|31, 229, 794 540|22,939, 240 617/30, 590, 016 
Totals < 6, 0101] 36,704,293! 6, 4832/36,560,0072 8, 9133/27,969, 7572 10, 4584/36,363,7944 
Unclassified 
AMOURUSAAT 264.5 ~ 266, 755 - 1,106 - 18,869 - 30, 219 
6, 010!|36,971,048} 6, 4832/36,561,1132 8, 9133) 27,988 626° 10, 4584136,394,0134 
Hemnds.,.2..c0 een - 489, 494 - | 453,882 - 602, 804 - 603,774 
Net Totals.... 6, 0101/36,481,554 6, 4832/36,107,2312 8, 9133/27,385,822° 10, 4584/35,790,2394 
1Totals include 6 corporations paying $3,053 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income and identity 
of tax payers. *Totals include 6 corporations paying $1,229 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income 
and identity of tax payers. 3Totals include 6 corporations paying $6, 664 in taxation, grouped to 
conceal net income and identity of tax payers. 4Totals include 6 corporations paying Si, 022 in taxa- 


tion, grouped to conceal net income and identity of tax payers. 


45.—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax Payers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1932-35. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1932-3 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Occupation. —-- || St fl 
Number.| Amount. |} Number.| Amount. || Number.| Amount. |} Number.| Amount. 
$ $ $ $ 

Agrarians.......... 653 36,379 249 27, 620 262 22,334 416 24, 083 

Professionals....... 6,512) 1,893,161 6,012] 1,762,428 5,941] 2,008,471 5,800] 1,609, 621 

Employees........ 96,272] 8,355,336 132,722) 9,700,590 167, 737|11, 340, 010 149, 418}10, 930, 997 

Merchants, retail. . 7,314] 830,524 6, 009 620, 154 4,960] 527,693 5,104 552, 256 
Merchants, whole- 

Ble vier in ey tes 987 271,459 690 184,932 ey Ane PRB 620} 201,435 
Manufacturers..... 823 162,354 531 179, 678 467 129,978 442 112, 466 
Natural resources.. 147 21,331 101 14,061 77 11,514 99 39,819 
Hinancial >. 2... <: 9,718] 5,874,722 9,736) 6,048, 695 11753)" 7,012,473 11,673} 6,379, 505 
Personal corpora- 

TOUS eons sore 568] 3,082,674 510} 3,113, 532 618} 2,768,992 584| 2,351,883 
Family corpora- ; 

TIONS ac hea os 2,626] 1,993, 797 1,780} 1,685,614 1,576] 1,354, 613 116 154,329 
PTO UNENS\-.s aise 8,001} 2,613,581 8,632] 2,442,918 9,991] 3,107,589 9, 923| 2,717,220 
Unclassified....... - 148, 596 - 564, 750 - 501, 980 - 450,950 

Totals: .. 7.00%: 133, 621/25, 283, 914 166, 972 26,344,972 203, 957/29, 502, 880 184, 195/25, 524, 564 
EV ORURGSE by. ois bloke ats - 511, 068 385, 506 - 319,165 - 323,172 
Net Totals.... 133, 621/24, 772,846] 166,972 25,959, 466 203, 957|29,183, 715 184, 195/25, 201,392 
2—CORPORATIONS. 
A STATIONS. a. crs 39 19,088 40 32,370 71 19, 146 92 32,344 
Merchants, retail. . 1,044} 2,241,079 1,017) 2,060, 741 1,427) 1,332, 731 1,645} 1,542,673 
Merchants, whole- 

BSG n ce tee: 640} 1,499,306 741| 1,848,583 874] 1,491,913 1,086} 2,057,735 
Manufacturers..... 1, 803}17, 692, 605 1,829}16, 357, 552 1, 897}11, 849, 040 2, 250/15, 079, 937 
Natural resources. 143] 2,872,504 169] 3,177,428 _ 198) 3,017,750 186] 7,848,415 
Bananeial seers 22 1,050} 4,830,390 1,270) 5,821,512 2,853] 4,688, 265 3,544] 4,339, 441 
Transportation and 

public utilities... 312] 4,769,437 316] 4,451,196 434) 3,607,251 463] 3,695,881 
AIobbers se.) bcc 979| 2,779,884 1,101) 2,810, 625 1,159) 1,963, 661 1,192} 1,767,368 
Unclassified....... ~ 266, 755 - 1,106 - 18, 869 30, 219 

Totals......... 6, 010/36, 971, 048 6, 483/35, 561, 113 8, 913/27, 988, 626 10, 458/35, 394, 013 
FNERHOS ace os. - 489 , 494 - 453, 882 - 602, 804 = 603, 774 
Net Totals.... 6, 010/36, 481, 554 6, 483/36, 107, 231 8, 913/27, 385,822 10, 458/35, 790, 239 
Grand Totals, 
Individuals and 
Corporaticns... — 161,254, 400 — 162,066,697 — 156,569,537) — 160,991,631! 


1}xclusive of 5 p.c. tax on dividends. 


‘ 
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Table 46 shows the amount received from the special 5 p.c. tax of 1933 imposed 
at the source on interest or dividends paid by Canadian debtors to non-residents 
of Canada and on interest or dividends received by Canadian residents by way 
of bearer coupons or cheques where such are payable by Canadian debtors, optionally 
or otherwise, in foreign currencies, and such coupons or cheques are cashed in a 
currency which is at a premium over Canadian funds. The receipts are classified 
by provinces, no further classification being available. 


46.—Amount Received from Special Five Per Cent Tax on Interest and Dividends, 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935. 


Amount | Percentage 
Province. of Tax of 
\ Received. Total. 


$ p.c. 

beinve od iverd Ushand s.sies. anita et AL ORs; Ais btereat ioe Aosh oe cline ote 186, 857 3-21 
IND VA SOGUIBM Stare ke is cae. Se ee ee he A> Lene ney MN es a 42,047 0-72 
IN GW ISIS WAC Kae os een othe a ves ding SAP Rom aes ME a ee 6, 284 0-11 
Que ets Fives ce ie Crean EAU e Soe ARIES Ce oR ints 1,413, 800 24-31 
Ontarioy. 5.7 T ERE SO REG BE Rae A I es et 3,830,920. 65-86 
Manito bars Jcrsc Sona ait Sake ae 0s ir ee oe ees gine 52,705 0-91 
Saskatchewan: (oqside< 6 ift0s cede bene Saket ee a ck gre in Bara 6,590 0-11 
be 0-2 Sn ONY “fg NOD AA ARS (Pal caro! | Uinta. caribaea. y-vapeeed mmm wr eloong boeegh Veriset » 38,546 0-67 
British Columbia 23... ccs veretess cannot Aah ee ee ae ee 238, 686 4-10 
Miakentos: soto net Phakuee ace ACS WM A 6.5 5 elpet seth io ae aban tat Wear Bae fe ores = = 

it Nis | ae Oe Rae 2a a ne Cy eae) TURAN op ahh eee 5,816, 435 100-00 


Subsection 3.—Outside Capital Invested in Canada and Canadian Capital 
Invested Elsewhere.* 


An estimate of the outside capital invested in Canada and the Canadian capital | 


invested outside of the Dominion is prepared by the Internal Trade Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Any estimate of this character is liable to a 
margin of error, but the utmost care has been taken in the computation and it is 
believed that the figures approximate to actual conditions. |More complete 
information is being obtained from year to year, and a comprehensive revision 
and extension of the statistics on this subject is now in progress. In the meantime, 
the figures given are of the latest available date, viz., Jan. 1, 1934; figures for 
previous years will be found on pp. 879-880 of the 1933 Year Book and p. 947 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 


It is estimated that the total investment of British and foreign capital in 
Canada on Jan. 1, 1934, was $6,813,361,255. Of this sum, $2,734,197,116 was 
British capital, $3,983,231 tS was from the United States and $95,933,124 from 
other countries. 


It must be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large amounts of 
capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other countries 
amounted to $2,028,787,000 at the beginning of 1934, or nearly 30 p.c. of the amount 
of outside investments in Canada. Of this $1, 254, 246,000 was placed in the United 
States, $109,997,000 in the United Kingdom and $664,544,000 in other countries. 
(Table 48.) 


*Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For a list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX. 
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It is estimated that the amount of capital invested in Canada is $18,000,000,000. 
This sum includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, Provincial and municipal 
governments, investments in railways, all manufacturing concerns, mines ‘and 
metal industries, public utilities, trading establishments, finance, insurance, land 
and mortgages. It does not include private capital in domestic enterprises such as 
farms, homes, etc, Of this sum it is estimated that 62} p.c. or $11,200,000,000 is 
owned in Canada; 22 p.c. or $4,000,000,000 in United States; 15 p.c. or $2,700,000,000 
in the United Kingdom; 3 p.c. or $95,000,000 in other countries. 


If the basis of comparison is total national wealth, British and foreign invest- 
ments decrease in significance.: Canada’s national wealth in 1933 was estimated 
at $25,768,000,000 (see pp. 877-883); net British and foreign investments in Canada 
were about $4,785,000,000, or 18-5 p.c. of the total. 


47.—Estimated British and Foreign Investments in Canada, Jan. 1, 1934. 


R fa R rf y 
esidents esidents ° 
Type of Investment., of the of the ae Total. 
United United C eric = 
Kingdom. States. » 18e 
000 000 Us 000 
Government securities (Dominion, Provincial and 
PIMP je tisa. . etre teetac recive maha cae okie oo 567,714 | 1,113,429 Seda 1,684,400 
Public Utilities— , : 
JEWS Pai SHAS RES aS Sea be ok ae Se eg ee 1,181,323 745,349 23,502 1,950,174 
Other public utilities (traction, light, héat, power, 
BELO HONG, CLC.) ee Nate: Lees oe Sees eee 180,457 563, 929 7,519 751,905 
Industries— 
Wood-and wood products 423. oases lbs woe oes 92,931 364,437 1,093 458,461 
Mining, clay products and other structural materi- 
HEE UN a ey es Sree eres BERR RRS Pate aN ene Pe 145, 884 218,825 3,647 368,357 
Wier indashningn < er sae nc neon cane aie tacit ties 73,400 323,824 4,318 401,542 
POVGGHEE INGUSLEICR EY ca cucie ede oe cole eels Seek ete 188,177 263,447 7,827 459,150 
Merchandising and Service.............e.eecceeeceees 71,750 143,500 4,100 219,350 
MUSE RLICO eens Chet eee tins aes no on oie Laces Hae ee 66, 793 93 , 294 1, 583 , 161,670 
inance and Wlortearou tases elt ath Ghlews:s 300 5kes 155,768 93,197 34,387 283 , 352 
Miscellaneous (agricultural lands, summer homes, 
PRGSPSCLINGS CLO) eM ecack oo ek Rate e os See ames ores 10,000 60,000 5,000 75,000 
SPOGAIS Saree cet ine Se tines Hesse coe saa 2,704,197 | 3,983,231 95,933 6,813,361 


48.— Estimated Total Investments of Canadian Capital in British and Foreign 
Countries, as at Jan. 1, 1934. 


In the In In 
Item. United United Other Total. 
Kingdom. States. Countries. 
000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ 

Canadian Government credits.........0....eccee eee - - 30,495 30,495 
Net assets of Canadian banks abroad (including foreign 

BOGHEWION) Mt ¥5).73 toe o gels Rie ee eiaeics Poe Dare REE 22,062 47,530 30,344 99,936 
Investments of Insurance Companies held abroad..... 65,594 353, 199 85,777 504,570 
Foreign securities held in Canada by Insurance Com- 

WM te ye totic. I! 28! ay rate. wats Shotts Odile © 3,341 109,517 24,928 137,786 
Direchimdustrial Investments... ....<.<sssceesscsedecss 9,000 260,000 173,000 442,000 
Miscellaneous....... Pe tte Pe Ee Be ae kk Ee ee 10,000 484,000 320,000 814,000 


MIME ee cy Sot ce tc. «xt eplgenas tase rh ie eee: 109,997 | 1,254,246 664,544 2,028,787 


CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
resulted (e.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the French 
period in Canada, while barter still formed perhaps the most important means of 
exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency 
system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used 
as substitutes for currency, the last named being at one time a legal tender. A 
makeshift currency system was also developed during the French régime when 
playing cards, stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris, came into circulation. Other paper money was also issued, and 
the total amount outstanding at the time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 
livres, which was nearly all lost to its holders. 


The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency, but since at this time French coinage again began to come into circulation 
and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common medium 
of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were overrated 
in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. A rate of 5s. to 
the dollar was set in Halifax and was in use in government accounting systems, 
while in Montreal, York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), giving the 
dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 


Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring Northern States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the War of 1812 this famili- 
arity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various 
denominations, redeemable on presentation. The growing volume of trade between 
Canada and the United States also resulted in a tendency toward a decimal coinage, 
and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption of a decimal currency, 
with a dollar equivalent to the United States dollar; the British sovereign was made 
legal tender at $4.863. An Act of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be 
kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan, 1, 1858; the formal adoption of 
decimal currency in the Province of Canada dates from that time. 


By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (34 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.86} and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while authority was given 
to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was issued, however, 
prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the 
first coins struck being sovereigns similar to those of the United Kingdom, but with a 
small ‘‘C” identifying them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, the 
first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage 
has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred Dominion 
notes to gold for use within the country, and, when gold is needed for export, bullion 
or British and United States gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 
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The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908, was by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, constituted a branch of the Department of Finance, 
and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Section 3 of that Act, it has 
since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the British 
North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their coins 
from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., and in its 
earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production 
of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns, and 
of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Previous 
to 1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the War the Mint 
came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in which 
nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated on account of the 
Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the gold-mining industry 
in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal activities of 
the Mint. Gold coins have never been a popular medium of exchange in Canada 
and have not been struck since 1919, most of the fine gold produced from the rough 
shipments from the mines being delivered to the Department of Finance in the form 
of bars worth approximately $8,300 each, the rest being sold in a convenient form 
to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not required 
for coinage, is sold in New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 


The domestic currency of Canada, as at present authorized by the Currency 
Act, consists of: $20, $10, $5 and $234 gold pieces, 900 millesimal fineness (only $10 
and $5 pieces have been issued); of $1, 50-cent, 25-cent and 10-cent silver pieces, 
800 millesimal fineness; of 5-cent pieces of pure nickel (from metal produced in 
Canada); and of l-cent pieces in bronze. The silver 5-cent piece is still legal 
tender but its coinage was discontinued in 1921; the silver dollar was never coined 
until 1935, when, by Royal Proclamation of April 12, the design of the new Jubilee 
Silver Dollar was set out. The proclamation went into operation on May 1, 1935. 


Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium in 
Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but $5 and $10 
gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10ths pure gold by weight, 
have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23-22 grains of pure 
gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having been 
conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 14), British 
sovereigns, which are legal tender for $4.86, and other gold coins, and the $5, $10 
and $20 gold coins of the United States, which contain exactly the same weight 
of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal tender. These, 
however, were almost entirely divided between the Dominion Government and the 
banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is provided by 
paper and token currency. On the establishment of the Bank of Canada, the 
chartered banks transferred their holdings of gold in Canada to this institution. 


Table 1, compiled by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, shows the value 
of the gold bullion received for treatment at the Ottawa Mint since its foundation, 
together with the gold coin and bullion issued. A statement of the gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coinages issued to the separate provinces and to the Dominion of 
Canada since 1858 is published as Table 2. Table 3, compiled by the Bank of 
Canada, gives the form in which the gold has been held by the Government in 
recent years. 
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1.—Vatue of Gold Bullion Received for Treatment and Value of Gold Coin and Bultion 
Issued from the Ottawa Mint, 1908-16 and, by years, 1917-35. 
Norr.—Gold valued at the standard price of $20-671834 per fine oz. 


Gold Coin Issued. 
Calendar Year. |Gold Received.| ————_-_____—__—_——_____| Billion Issued. | Total Issued. 


Sovereigns. Canadian. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1908 toslS 1G see ere 10, 463, 623-94 1,585, 058-69 4,868,420-00 2,916, 552-87 9,370, 031-56 
TOE rice ceracte oe 834, 507-05 910-07 - 1,836, 741-72 1,837, 651-79 
IBUS t: 2 Bese ih esha 4,942, 051-11 636, 404-24 - 8,461,337-80 4,097, 742-04 
DOLOS et ae atsacne o 10, 757, 173-72 832, 404-40 - 10,162, 325-22 10,994, 729-62 ‘ 
TO ZO Mieran eens tee 11,530, 413-82 19-47 - 11, 729, 633-29 11,729, 652-76 7 
LOQIE sierra hieekhe oe 16,915, 038-45 661-86 - 16,598, 784-71 16,599, 446-57 ; 
PO a Serie 22,474,548-41 - -—| 22,452,310-79 | 22,452,310-79 ~ 
TOSS Se OTS 12, 687, 098-94 - -—| 18,219,784-95 | 13,219,784-95 : 
TOPE Pees he os 2,298, 565-73 - - 2,224, 224-68 2,224, 224-68 ’ 
LOD cece aortas. 2,492, 403-07 = - 2,529, 713-69 2,529, 713-69 : 
TG 2GUA RFA ae caneoee 28,484, 159-27 - - 27,858, 765-72 27,858, 765-72 € 
1 SAY (ee tn I eae we poe 29, 936, 535-82 - - 30,013,576-98 30,013, 576-98 . 
Fs aa Abad et i 27,392, 510-27 ~ —| 26,980,873-75 | 26,980,873-75 
VAN aay Sar ie a, 9-061,528-51 - - 9,682,363 -42 9,682,363 -42 
TOS 0 Gee orc teriee,. 5h: 17, 820, 668-21 - - 14,934, 758-75 14, 934, 758-75 4 
POST eee sees Cote eee 35,581, 117-00 - - 35,867,937-27 | .35,867,937-27 i 
TOS 22. Sy peal pepe eae s 58,491,549-39 = - 59,394, 754-05 59,394, 754-05 4 
NOR O ait eee ee 53,102, 586-04 = - 53,532, 789-33 53,532, 789-33 ¥ 
USGA eee 62, 201, 080-02 ~ -— | 62,801,423-68 | 62,801,423-68 
TOS Dec eies,: ae ene 65,297, 776-55 - - 65-684, 697-75 65, 682-697-75 ¥ 
er a | ——— | =e 4 
Totals.......... 835, 613,177 -101 3,055, 458-73 4,868, 420-60 | 827,058, 934-182] 834, 982,812-912 * 
1 Includes $352,898, 246-78 of Bank of England gold received between 1915 and 1919. 
2 Includes $353, 175,583-76 of Bank of England bullion issued between 1915 and 1919. 
2.—Statement of Coinage (in Dollar and Cent Denominations) Issued to the , 
Dominion of Canada, 1858-1907, 1908-16, and, by years, 1917-35. ‘ 
—— ee eee 4 
Calendar Year. Gold. Silver. Nickel. Bronze. Total. ‘ 
ae LRTI PSNR AS Rape aa ie Os) eats . 
eels $ $ $ $ $ ; 
Struck at Mints in England—1 4 
1858 New Brunswick, 1861-2-4.......... - 95,000 = 20,000 115, 000 ‘ 
to {Nova Scotia, 1861-2-4.............. - - - 30, 000 30, 000 b 
1907 )Prince Edward Island, 1871........ - - - 10, 000 10,000 é 
Canada 858-190 Zante acie e — | 12,459,996 - 804, 429 13, 264, 425 
Total es uri saw sree - | 12,554,996 - 864,429 | 13,419,425 
Struck at The Royal Mint, Ottawa— 4 
1908: to;191 Oss ic Re ee ee 4,868,420 8,595,327 - 459, 204 13,922,951 t 
TOR iin oie |, oe ats ett so) ae - | 1,862,200 - 116,900 1,979, 100 : 
TOTQPA Ree st RR oe bk eee -| 2,402,000 - 131,817 2,583,817 
DS aie See MAG eye ae RE - | 3,258,044 - 115, 100 3,373,144 “e 
BOO SEs ieee eee ed et tea ah ee ee -| 1,356,000 -| ° 209.085 1,565,085 ~ 7m 
BOSE. Sta Lae. ee ee ee - 128,000 - 60, 700 188,700 a 
NOD MS At Bien does gt he a een = 24’ 000 69, 000 12/400 105,400 z 
TOS awe eee tee ee ee - 28,000 127,000 19,300 174,300 % 
IOOG i h0, Stic Ceiba ca) Abas peak gatey hd : - 74,500 11,900 86,400 
EES Ae Acetate ae oe ME - 14, 000 126,000 22, 100 162, 100 br 
LOZ ee eee oes ree ements et - 50,000 168,500 28, 200 246, 700 es 
COT rt fete ee Ree hs tS ph eb - 574, 000 249, 000 37,500 860, 500 fo 
NOLS oe se creases oe cieihs cae chee eae = 867, 000 250, 000 92,100 1, 209, 100 i 
LOQG as elie ee ease ate Dare - | 1,081,000 267,000 123,300 1,471,300 & 
RESO tee Bea <a lait, © Wei onc ed ae Ae ~ 326, 000 164,500 13,400 503 , 900 = 
POSTAL etree terete Pe Sr ae A er ahd bt = 475,400 281,000 51,400 807, 800 4 - 
Struck at The Royal Canadian Mint, ; ‘ 
Ottawa— | oe 
Oh irs ks eaters Pere eT CRA aE A = - 287,000 165,000 213,200 665, 200. as 
19G SS OE Pe ee Soot e th - 155,000 125,000 120,800 400, 800 : 
LOSE ih Sei SS RS ee Ry ok Ot wet Co ~ 172,300 193, 000 69,900 435, 200 = 
LL ie egapeit ad kDa echerec ds CIN tlie - 601, 020 194, 000 75,100 870, 120 \ 
Totals 0 ci eg aaa 4,868,420 | 34,811,287 | 2,453,500 | 2,847,835 | 44,981,042 = 


1 Struck at The Royal Mint in London, or at The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd. 
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3.—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserve on Dec. 31, 1905-341, 
Nore.—Gold valued at the standard rate of $20-671834 per fine oz. 


1 '‘he statistical series given in this table has 
_ Since Bank of Canada reserves are held 
1934 is vitiated. A new series will be commenced as soon 


at marke 
as possible. 


British Coin. U.S. Coin. | Canadian Coin. Bullion. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
3,990,717 29, 494, 298 - - 33,485, 015 
7,375, 857 31,040, 149 - - 38,416, 006 
5,366, 478 33,529, 889 - - 38, 896, 367 
6, 261, 715 54,909, 076 = = 61,170,791 
6,537,227 62,988,474 - - 69,525, 701 
6,304, 524 68, 261,279 - 222,934 74,788, 737 
6,900,095 93,507,764 - 222,934 100, 630, 793 
4,554, 691 98, 648, 736 650, 185 222,934 104,076,546 
6,391,375 106, 642, 969 2,118, 210 222,934 115,375,488 
4,482,524 86,382, 620 3,440, 150 320,345 94, 625, 639 
29, 606, 990 86,516,595 3,436, 095 775, 201 120,334, 881 
29,383,111 86, 034,920 3,426, 760 803 , 002 119,597,7932 
27,476, 790 77,899, 494 3,413, 465 . 11,352, 856 120, 142, 605 
27,362,255 75, 785, 665 3,411,465 14,701, 489 121, 260, 824 
27,661,192 60,988,110 3,408,310 27,154, 222 119, 211, 834 
26, 728,016 35, 896, 485 3,387, 125 35, 090, 344 101,101,970 
26,729,501 35, 896,305 3,385, 690 18,558, 557 84,570, 053 
26, 730,576 67,941,550 3,340, 650 34,572,504 132, 585, 280 
27,212,790 41,090,395 3,336,490 46,026, 852 117, 666, 527 
26,342,019 77,178,105 3,327,125 34,905,387 141, 747, 636 
29, 894, 943 67,135,310 3,315, 730 37,512,195 137,858,178 
32, 183,941 72,423,610 3,221,930 23,415, 643 131,195,124 
28, 948, 085 51,179,390 3,089,010 47,516,079 130, 732,564 
34, 163, 297 31,018,970 2,931, 835 25,202,771 93,316,873 
32, 164, 284 10,995, 220 2,801,520 17, 034, 256 62,995, 280 
30, 634, 058 28, 748, 085 2, 733, 150 34,096, 809 96, 212,102 
17, 736, 296 4,270,780 2,732,880 42,220,192 66,960, 148 
17, 638, 240 4,271,355 2,704,930 48, 429, 889 73,044,414 
17, 637, 435 4, 266, 835 2,704, 880 47,356, 454 ~ 71,965, 604 
17,637, 445 4,266, 850 2,704, 865 49,291,619 73,900,779 


been terminated by the establishment of the Bank of 
t value comparability for years subseq uent to 
2 Revised since the publication 


of the 1934-25 Year Book. 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40ths 
fine, provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, were placed in circulation for the 
first time in 1935 (see p. 893). Fifty-, 25-, 10-, and 5-cent pieces of weight propor- 
tionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, are in 
circulation, but, by c. 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard of fineness was reduced 
to 8-10ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel 5-cent piece weighing 70 grains was 
authorized. Silver coins are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to 
five dollars, and bronze coins to twenty-five cents. Table 4 shows the net issue 
of silver and bronze coins (that is, the value issued less the value withdrawn), 
by years from 1901. 
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4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-35. 
Nore.—Figures supplied by the Royal Canadian Mint. 


Net Amounts of Silver Amounts Net Amounts of Bronze | Amounts 
Coin Issued. per head. Coin Issued. ! per head. 
A. B. C. 1D ke 
During the Since Col. “ 1. During the Since ae pee: 
Year. 1858. : Year. 1858. : : 
$ $ cts. $ $ $ ets. |. cts 
420,000 8,279,924 7:8 1-54 41,000 676,429 0-8 12-6 
774, 000 9,053,924 14-1 1-65 30,000 706,429 0-5 12-8 
633, 850 9,687,774 11-2 1-71 40,000 746, 429 0-7 13-2 
350,000 | 10,037,774 6-0 1-72 25,000 771, 429 0-4 13-2 
450,000 | 10,487,774 7-5 1-75 20,000 791,429 0-3 13-2 
807,461 | 11,295, 235 13-0 1-82 41,000 ~ 832,429 0-7 13-4 
1,194,000 | 12,489, 235 18-6 1-95 32,000 864, 429 0-5 13-5 
38,541 | 12,527,776 0-6 1-89 21,604 886, 033 0-3 13-4 
648,700 | 13,176,476 9-5 1-94 89,300 925,333 0-6 13-6 
1,151,186 | 14,327,662 16-5 2-05 42,020 967,353 0-6 13-8 
1,343,001 | 15,670,663 18-6 2-18 54,275 1,021, 628 0:8 14-2 
1,303,237 | 16,973,900 17-7 2-30 49,977 1,071,605 0-7 14-5 
927,131 | 17,901,031 12-2 2-35 55,572 1 Ba Tagen Wee 0-7 14:8 
626,198 | 18,527,229 7-9 2-35 35,057 1,162,234 | .0-4 14-8 
61,344 | 18,588,573 0-8 2-33 50,354 1,212,588 0-6 15-2 
1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2-47 110,646 | 1,323,234 1:4] 16-5 
1,790,941 | 21,559,030 22-2 2-68 116,800 1,440, 034 1-4 17-9 
2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-6 2-93 Toon PeS7 i sim 1-6 19-3 
3,196,027 | 27,084,148 38-5 3-26 115, 011 1,686, 822 1-4 20-3 
1,300,702 | 28,384,850 15-2 3°32 208,961 1,895, 783 2-4 22-2 
40,191 | 28,344, 659 0-5 3°22 60, 543 1,956,326 | 0-7 | 22-2 
—193,215 | 28,151,444 —2-2 3-16 11,742 1,968,068 0-1 22-1 
— 99,097 | 28,052,347 —1:1 3-11 19,118 1,987,186 0-2 22-1 
—188,845 | 27,863,502 —2-1 3:05 11, 4380 1,998,616 0-1 21-9 
—150,483 | 27,713,019 —1-6 2-98 21,854 2,020,470 |. 0-2 21-7 
—279,556 | 27,483,463 —3-0 2-90 93,363 | 2,048,833 0-2 | 21-6 
—8328,929 | 27,104,534 —3-4 2-81 36,363 2,080, 196 0-4 21-6 
633,429 | 27,737,963 6-4 2-82 91,461 Qed, Gor 0-9 22-1 
900, 232 | 28,638,195 9-0 2-86 119, 132 2,290, 789 1-2 22-8 
— 75,865 | 28,562,330 —0-7 2-80 6,616 | 2,297,405 | O-1] 22-5 
144,018 | 28,706,348 1-4 WOH H 48,649 | 2,346,054 | 0-5 | 22-6 
147,392 | 28,853,740 1-4 2-75 212,908 | 2,558,962 | 2-0] 24-4 
—323,400 | 28,530,340 —3-0 2-67 119,340 2,678, 302 1-1 25-0 
172,300 | 28,702, 640 1-6 2-65 66, 994 2,745, 296 0-6 25-3 
—295,472 | 28,407,168 —2-7 2-59 73,045 2,818,341 0:6 25-7 


1 These figures of net amounts of coin issued show the values issued less the values withdrawn and to this 
extent do not correspond with the figures shown in Table 2. 


Bank of Canada Notes.—Prior to the taking over of the Dominion note issue 
by the Bank of Canada when it opened on Mar. 11, 1935, Dominion notes were 
issued under any one of three statutory authorities: (1) the Dominion Notes Act 
(Statutes of 1934, c. 34), which required a gold reserve of 25 p.c. to be held against 
the first $120,000,000 of notes issued and full gold coverage against any issue in 
excess of $120,000,000; (2) the Finance Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 70), Part II of which 
authorized the Minister of Finance to advance to any chartered bank or to the 
savings banks of Quebec, Dominion notes to any amount on the pledge of approved 
securities deposited with the Minister. These advances bore interest and no gold 
coverage was required to be held on Dominion notes so advanced; (3) Chap. 4 of the 
Statutes of 1915, authorizing the Government to issue Dominion notes to the amount 
of $26,000,000 without gold coverage, but partly covered by the deposit of 
$16,000,000 of railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.* 


*An outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes was given on p. 952 of the 1934-35 edition 
of the Year Book. 
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Dominion notes were of two types, those in general circulation and those used 
only in inter-bank transactions, the latter being described as “special” notes. Notes 
in general circulation were of the denominations 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, $50, $500, 
$1,000, but for a considerable time no notes of $4 and $50 denominations have been 
issued. ‘Special’ notes were mainly of $5,000 and $50,000 denominations, $1,000 
“specials” being no longer issued. The amounts of each denomination of both 
types of notes in circulation are given, as at Mar. 31, of each recent year, in Table 7, 


while Tables 5 and 6 are concerned with gold reserves. 


5.—Dominion Notes Outstanding and Reserves as at June 30, 1900-34.° 
Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1890-99 inclusive are given at p. 886 of the 1933 Year Book. 


$—60000MeRe—“@s—»«=<aSaam9wasSmm9m9ao9SS 


Notes © 


Reserves |Outstanding 


of, 
Specie. 


Uncovered 


y 
Specie.5 


Percentage 


of Specie 
Reserves 
to Notes 
Out- 
standing. 


—_—_ | | a manip 
—_—— | | 


Notes Outstanding.1 
As at Small Totals. 

June 30— Notes, Large 

$1,2,'4 and 5,]¢, Notes, 

_ sod $50, 100, 500, Rinount, Per 
Fractionals.2|/»000, 5,000. capita 
$ $ $ $ 

1900 Asio8 32 9,640,473} 16,454,450) 26,094,923 4.92 
TOOLS esc: 10,161,809} 17,736,700} 27,898,509 5-19 
LOUD Tee eea 11,029,985) 21,750,400} 32,780,385 5-96 
1908 econ 12,173,248) 26,832,950} 39,006,198 6:91 
1904S ae 12,581,833} 28,992,950] 41,574,783 7-13 
19Q5 2eGe3:) 13,045,820] 34,288,400] 47,334, 220 7-88 
WONG Sash « 14, 633,576) 35,307,850] 49,941,426 8-06 
1907S; 15,939,131) 42,377,400} 58,316,531 9-09 
TGUS 367. 15,279,675} 47,778,450] 63,058,125 9-52 
1900 rat 15,860,149) 63,145,150} 79,005,299 11-62 
1910... ono 17,871,477| 71,414,250} 89,285,727] 12-78 
1) ba 19,840,695) 79,468,250} 99,308,945} 13-78 
NOM tetera 22,982,588! 88,949,650) 111,932,238 15-14 
IIS ac. 28,845,737} 87,517,800) 116,363,537 15-24 
1914S ca. 53. 24,586,448) 89,595,650} 114, 182,098 14-49 
POD fers. 25,183,685] 126,937,050} 152,120,735 18-94 
DOUG ret Ha, 27,283,425] 148,213,750] 175,497,175 21-93 
TOR A 29,498,409} 149,069,600} 178,568,009 22-15 
DOS eerste sco. 32,623,514] 248,716,000} 281,339,514 34-52 
IQIG cosa. 35, 084,194) 265,665,650} 300,749,844 36-19 
LOZ 0 ecsccctis « 37,203,890} 254,812,400] 292,016, 290 34-13 
DOs cise Sars 34,403,934) 234,365,250] 268,769, 184 30-58 
tL eS eee 31,404,161) 201,344,250} 232,748,411 26-08 
it Soe eae 33,276,533} 200,869,900) 234,146,433} 25-98 
TOBE sho ses 34,816,442! 175,492,150} 210,308,592 22-99 
: Ls ea ea 32,294,827] 176,096,650} 208,391,477 22-42 
TS Z06R cc os ; 32,512,285] 143,200,630) 175,712,915 18-58 
0 ae 33,845,891] 143,160,024) 177,005,915 18-37 
A+, ae 35,051,708) 165,703,650} 200,755,358 20-42 
i Ut ee 37,159,177} 172,803,650} 209,962, 827 20-93 
1938020504; 37,029,484) 187,189,150] 174,218, 634 17-07 
RUS. lc 35, 288,353] 110,028,650} 145,317,003 14-00 
DES erred 38,586,871} 129,686 650} 168,273,521 16-01 
1933. 38,194,409] 146,232,650} 184,427,059 17-27 
1934....... 38,150,444) 134,507,150) 172,657,594 15-94 


12,476,044 


14,578,117] 


18,901, 639 
25,930,594 
23,422, 625 
28, 890, 837 


29,013,931 
34,989,270 
39, 141, 184 
55,363, 266 
66,409, 121 


78,005, 231 
92,442,098 
94,943,499 
92,663,575 
89,573, 041 


114,071,032 
119,110,113 
114,951,618 
118, 268, 407 

95,538,190 


83, 854, 487 
85,495, 068 
121, 025, 725 
96,732,954 
116, 263,994 


94,999, 481 
105, 700, 181 
80, 756, 302 
58,931,581 
65,719, 661 


70,534, 481 
64,849,441 
69, 271,566 
70, 694, 158 


11, 672, 213 
11,394, 769 
11,932,080 
11,128,938 
16, 205, 492 
16, 062,098 


18,980, 829 
21,380,595 
21,950, 275 
21,695,367 
20,929,940 


21,303,714 
19,490, 140 
21,420, 038 
21,518, 523 
62, 547, 693 


61,426, 143 
59,457, 896 
166, 387,896 
182,481,437 
196,478, 100 


184,914, 697 
147, 253 , 343 
113, 120, 708 
113,575, 638 

92, 127, 483 


80,713, 434 
71,305, 734 
119, 999, 056 
151,031, 246 
108, 498,973 


74, 782,522 
103, 424, 080 
115, 155, 493 
101,963, 436 


-1Includes Dominion notes in the Central Gold Reserves as security for bank note circulation. 


2Includes provincial notes amounting to $32,857 in 1890, reduced to $27 
$27,585 on June 30, 1934. 


1900 is taken as 100. 


approved under the Finance Act, 1914, and the Finance Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 70). 


Table 3,"p. 895. 
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3Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-35. é 
5The circulation uncovered by specie reserve was to a considerable extent 
covered, between 1890 and 1910, by the holdings of guaranteed debentures amounting to $1,946, 666. 
Since 1914 a part of the issue of Dominion notes outstanding has been covered by the para tuaredt ge: 

ee footnote 1 to 


,589 on June 30, 1933, and to 
4Per capita circulation in 
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6.—Gold Held by the Minister of Finance and Dominion Notes in Circulation, 
calendar years 1919-34.1 
SSSsssssma90s*$“$S99sS9Mm99aaO_OoS—SoooesSs 


Gold Held | ,Gld | Total Gold 
Dominion fors= Held mtn Held by 
Calendar Year. Notes in Redemption Postal Minister 
Circulation. | of Dominion Savings Bank _ of 
Notes. Deposits.2 | _ Finance. 
$ $ $ $ 

LOL i cee tes c oy ASS Seca LO ee ree ee 308, 006, 768 118, 489, 692 4,909,675 123,399,367 
1 AN ee Or Tee ci A nt Re a 305, 806, 287 98,751,773 4,067,897 102,819, 670 
1921S. ok. BS ae. OR Ae ere 271,531, 162 84, 568, 064 3,666,009 88, 234,073 
LOAD ret, seis. s etek AR Ee 240,429,548 89, 939,108 8, 293, 287 93, 232,395 
LO ee rs oc eo S ee 240,862,014 120, 651, 627 3,154,358 123, 805, 985 
LO28 SRS s See ee eee Oe eee Oa eae 226, 002, 628 107, 257, 428 3,308,575 110, 566, 003 
LI VATS Aan erat eres nh Mere (i cron Seem Bat eA 212,681, 059 119, 744,819 3,241,490 122,986,309 
TOZ6 cc 5 sans centigks aki See ee St Re 190, 004, 824 109,369, 550 3,162,930 112,532,480 
1 cg eS Oy! RE So Eh, Ot ee AA! eater oe 184,898, 003 107,417, 631 3,083, 440 110,501,071 
L028" Sie. Io. cnet ee Byte ac eee bem mete: 201,171,816 89,218, 454 2,994,001 92,212,455 
LO2OY Nature acoke vecteraieeaoe Lee een ee Sa 204,381,409 59 , 345, 233 2,709,169 62,054, 402 
[OBO RS RR hia oats Scape eh mi 174, 616, 019 79,000, 297 2,483,959 81,484, 256 
1A Sa ns eine ane cee aoe PRR TBR ad ey ff 153,079, 362 74,209,510 2,405, 030 76,614,540 
LOG AIAN, ch ey einat, © ches AERA etree ioe 165,878,510 66, 854, 214 2,324, 246 69,178, 460 
RU arate ean SN A Reg! COE Me Ok Ree! 5 ae CE 179, 217, 446 69, 793, 861 2,311,866 72,105, 727 
EQS ee otha epratays acess Seek ace, Pe 190, 261,981 70, 249,952 2,257,367 72,507,319 


1 Yearly averages. 


This series will not be continued beyond 1934. 


See footnote 1 to Table 3, p. 895. 


2 In the Savings Bank Act (ec. 15, R.S.C., 1927) it is provided that the Minister of Finance shall hold 10 p.c. 
gold reserve against postal savings bank deposits. 


?.—Denominations of Dominion Notes, or Bank of Canada Notes, 


at Mar. 31, 1931-36. 
s—————S—SSSSSSsSsSsSsSsS9S9masS9$9$=$909MSS.S0S8S9890909020 Ses 


in Circulation, as 


Dominion | Dominion | Dominion | Dominion | Dominion Bank of 
Denomination. Notes, Notes, Notes, Notes, Notes Canada 
1931. 1932. 19338. 1934. 1935. Notes, 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Bil Seen es ct Ree 18,193,832) 18,655,811] 17,937,899] 18,968,653 20,717,996} 20,771,857 
D2 baeaiotaccc!s ca) eR i ee 13,283,168] 13,433,639] 12,427,570 13,072,254) 14,263,627] 14,240,767 
DA Als at es Mere oo bees 31,455 31,083 30,748 30,336 29,936 29, 660 
DO Shs eee eee 1,125,298) 5,109,547} 5,220,280) 5,023,835! 17,671,832 9,969, 152 
BLOG Meas Sore E A en eee - - - - 9,324,320] 15,260,730 
G20 Sensis ae Perea oie ee - ~ = - 1,618,100} 4,976,930 
DLO Satin Siar Mee ee tees - - - - - 106, 225 
SOURS Seincas SERRE Seen ot aen 650 650 650 650 401,900} 1,971,700 
PLOO Sos Se eee ee - - - - 474, 200 2,898, 600 
SOOO Rate wire crak tee Ae ab 2,018,000} 2,491,000] 3,066,500} 2,702,500 2,201,000) 2,466,000 
SLOOO Sos ae eee 4,496,000} 6,143,000) 7,928,000} 6,546,000 11,856,000} 11,601,000 
$1 ,000ispeciales core seen eo 609 , 000 6, 000 1,000 1,000 1,000 , 000 
$0,000 specials <5 Seay cee. boos 8,255,000} 7,990,000] 8,510,000} 8,760,000 3,435, 000 ~ 
10/000 special®ase.a. ss. = = - - - 10, 000 
$00, 000ispecial= 22.4.0. oo. 91,700,000} 102,200,000 124,500,000} 116,200,000 12,950,000 = 
Fractional currency......... 1,326, 251 1,299, 856 1, 276, 646 1,285,107 1,295,565 1, 186, 923 
Provincial notess:!.. oe 27, 603 27,594 27,589 27,987 27,584 , 084 
Totalssys li ae! 141,066,257) 157,388,180) 180,926,882] 172,617,922 96,263,060) 85,518,128 


SS ed ee el ee 


Chartered Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium used 
in Canada. Under the Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof. These notes are not in normal times 
legal tender. See pp. 962-963 of the 1934-35 Year Book for the 1934 revision of the 
Bank Act, outlining gradual reduction in note issue of chartered banks. 


In case of insolvency the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. Notes 
ure further secured, in case of insolvency, by the Bank Note Circulation Redemption 
Fund, to which all banks contribute 5 p.c. of their average circulation. The sum 
thus secured is available for the redemption of the notes of failed banks. 


i 


tt Ae ee 


be” Wha et. 


public, yearly averages being used where possible. 


banks as well as coins lost by the public, which over such a 


CHARTERED BANK NOTES 
Ss spe panne eee eee ee an 

The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 8. Table 9 brings 
together the statistics of the amount of circulating media in the hands of the general 
“In the hands of the general 
public” here includes coin and small Dominion notes or Bank of Canada notes in 
the tills of the banks used for making change as well as those in the hands of the 
general public, but does not include Dominion notes of denominations larger than 
five dollars which were used for inter-bank transactions and reserves.* In both 
Tables 8 and 9 “bank notes in circulation” includes notes of other banks held by 
the banks, averaging about $7,100,000 in 1935. As for the silver, nickel and bronze 
coinage in Table 9, the figures are the total amounts issued by the Mint since 1858 
less amounts withdrawn from circulation and therefore include amounts held by the 


amount to a considerable sum. 


*As a result of the organization of the Bank of Canad 
have been withdrawn from circulation and replaced by Ba 


8.—Statistics of Chartered Bank Note Circulation, calendar years 1900-35. 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelv 


Figures for 1892-99 will be found at p. 861 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Calendar Year. Cee “Rest” Fund. 
$ $ 

CL OSS tat: ae eee 65,154, 594 32,372,394 
Jb Uae any > Se aA 67,035, 615 36, 249,145 
LOU Dies ietee ae Sn hice 69, 869, 670 40, 212,943 
TIOG ewan ates Sek: 76,453,125 47,761; 536 
LT aie, Gp a ee 79,234,191 52,082,335 
UR Seat ce pene eres 82, 655, 828 56,474, 124 
190GKe amie se te 91,035, 604 64, 002, 266 
TEAR PES Sere Ac 3 ae 95,953, 732 69, 806, 892 
ROU ce reciente ae 96, 147,526 72,041, 265 
ROOO IMT ee gee 97,329, 333 75, 887, 695 
LUD UD Sai cs 98,787,929 79,970,346 
110 Re 103, 009, 256 88 , 892, 256 
1 LLY doer espe aes et Sea 112, 730,943 102,090,476 
BOL oc edie itchac: 116, 297, 729 109, 129,393 
11 Ee ene ae 114, 759, 807 113, 130, 626 
LOL ree eetes sen a 113,982,741 113, 020,310 
DAG eer teat hecho 113,175,353 112,989,541 
KET h Siena ce oe Aelia ae 111, 637, 755 113,560, 997 
DOLBY eh cok 110, 618,504 114,041,500 
UUs et ae ee 115,004,960 121,160,774 
A Re oes eo 123, 617,120 128,756, 690 
OI a Gaeiee 72 ie oe 129, 096,339 134, 104, 030 
OPA A ae As ee 125, 456, 485 129, 627, 270 
VA TAG Sei ear SAR 124,373, 293 126, 441, 667 
POA avarice ct 122, 409, 504 128 , 841, 666 
NOL en hie cote EN «Sa 118, 831,327 123 , 295, 866 
ADEA Daca aia he aaa 116, 638, 254 125,441,700 
LCE os ae ae oe ee ee 121, 666, 774 130,320, 897 
IE eee atc Ga Ma eet 122, 839,879 134, 087,485 
B20 coats oe eS Ss 137, 269, 085 150, 636, 682 
RSE we net aby vibes Bs 144, 560, 874 160, 639, 246 
UE ee ene 144, 674, 853 162,075,000 
UR Ue See a a 144, 500, 000 162, 000, 000 
LS Sr ace pen ore aa 144, 500, 000 157, 250, 000 
MUBAN RR. Foe lea cs 144,916, 667 132,604, 166 
MOBO nt sos cutee 145, 500, 000 132,750, 000 


Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 
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Bank Note 
Circulation 
ae 


und. 
(Held by 
Minister of 
Finance.) 


$ 


2,221,128 
2,487,541 
2,832,401 
2,971, 260 
3,237,891 
3,448, 463 


3,923,531 
4,304,524 
4,249,367 
4,317,006 
4,844,475 


5,353 , 838 
6, 211, 881 
6,536,341 
6, 693, 684 
6, 756, 648 


6,811, 213 
6,324,442 
5,817, 646 
6,054, 419 
6,122,715 


6,417, 287 
6,493,593 
6, 662, 665 
6,347,378 
6, 026, 617 


5,790,572 
5,861, 646 
6,027, 466 
6, 246, 861 
6,590, 934 


6,825,601 
6,721,355 
6, 587, 189 
6,618,517 
6,808, 157 


Bank Notes in Circulation. 


Amount. Per capita. No. per 
capita.! 
$ $ 
46,574, 780 8-79 100 
50, 601, 205 9-43 107 
55,412,598 10-08 115 
60, 244, 072 10-66 121 
61, 769, 888 10-60 121 
64, 025, 643 10-66 121 
70, 638,870 11-40 130 
75, 784, 482 11-83 135 
71,401,697 10:78 123 
73,943,119 10-88 124 
82,120,303 11-65 133 
89, 982, 223 12-49 142 
100, 146, 541 13-55 154 
105, 265,336 13-79 157 
104, 600, 185 13-28 151 
105, 137, 092 13-17 150 
126, 691,913 15-84 180 
161,029, 606 19-98 227 
198, 645, 254 24-38 277 
218,919, 261 26-35 300 
228, 800,379 26-75 304 
194, 621,710 22-15 252 
166, 466, 109 18-66 212 
170,420, 792 18-92 215 
166, 136, 765 18-17 207 
165, 235, 168 17-78 202 
168, 885, 995 17-87 203 
172,100, 763 17-86 203 
176, 716,979 17-97 205 
178, 291, 030 17-78 202 
159,341,085 15-61 178 
141,969,350 13-68 156 
132, 165,942 12-58 143 
130,362, 488 12-21 139 
135, 537, 793 12-51 142 
125, 644, 102 11-48 131 


899 


period would probably 


a in March, 1935, practically all Dominion notes 
nk of Canada notes. 


e montly returns in each year. 


Index 
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9.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, calendar years 1900-35. 


Nore.—Includes till money in the hands of the banks. Seep. 899. The figures for 1935 below the rule, 
are not comparable with those of previous years owing to the operation of the Bank of Canada. 


Totals. 
ons 
Cal- otes,? 
endar Silver.! Nickel.! | Bronze.! Banks $1, $2, $4, $5, Per 
: ee Notes. and de ee, Peers 
: capita. ndex 
Fractionals.* Nunihens 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1900 re 7,911,998 - 635,429] 46,574,780) 9,997,044 65,119, 251 12-28 ~ = 100 
ASO Le 8, 279,924 - 676,429} 50,601,205) 10,595,169 70,152,727 13-06 106 
1902..... 9,053 , 924 - 706,429] 55,412,598) 11,442,138 76,615,0895 13-76 112 
1L90Saacee 9,687,774 - 746,429} 60,244,072) 12,321,172 82,999, 447 14-69 120 
1904..... 10,037,774 - 771,429} 61,769,888) 12,813,912 85,393, 008 14-65 119 
1905..... 10,487,774 - 791,429} 64,025,643) 13,499,894 88, 804, 740 14-80 121 
1906...5.<-. 11,295, 235 - 832,429} 70,638,870} 14,797,483 97,564,017 15-74 128 
Oo ac 12,489, 235 - 864,429] 75,784,482) 15,973,227) 105,111,373 16-39 134 
19082372: 12,527,776 - 886,033} 71,401,697} 15,615,082) 100,430,588 15-16 123 
19095 13,176,476 - 925,333] 73,943,119] 16,235,774) 104,280,702 15-33 125 
1910.23 14,327 ,6625 - 967,353] 82,120,303] 18,098,111 115,513, 429 16-52 135 
UH ee oe 15, 670, 663 - | 1,021,628] 89,982,223) 21,497,429] 128,171,943 17-78 145 
1912 a8: 16,973,900 — | 1,071,6055| 100,146,541) 27,277,341) 145,469,387 19-68 152 
19 T3ee 17,901, 031 — | 1,127,177) 105,265,336) 29,067,278) 153,360,822 20-09 164 
1914 Fors 18, 527, 229 — | 1,162,234] 104,600,185) 26,964,068} 151,253,711 19-19 156 
1915 eanee 18,588,573 — | 1,212,588] 105,187,092] 25,881,570} 150,819,823 18-89 154 
DIG aoe 19, 768, 089 — | 1,323,234] 126,691,913] 27,857,543) 175,640,779 21-94 179 
NOW Ties 21,559,030 -— | 1,440,034] 161,029,606) 31,221,311) 215,249,981 26-71 218 
19US**,....¢ 23, 888, 121 — | 1,571,811] 198,645,254] 34,146,836] 258,252,022 31-68 258 
19I9. a. 27,084, 148 — | 1,686,822] 218,919,261] 35,492,643} 283,182,874 34-08 278 
T9208 tae 28,384, 850 — | 1,895,783] 228,800,379] 37,272,725) 296,358,737 34-63 282 
L921 RSs 28 ,344,6595 — | 1,956,326] 194,621,710] 383,825,582) 258,748,277 29-44 240 
1922..... 28,151,444 69,000} 1,968,068) 166,466,109] 31,888,024) 228,542,645 25 - 62 209. 
1923 025.3 28,052,347} 196,000] 1,987,186] 170,420,792} 33,387,155) 234,043,480 25-98 212 
19 DAG yee 27,863,502] 270,488} 1,998,616] 166,186,765] 34,332,178} 230,601,549 25 - 22 205 
T9252 a 27,713,019} 396,471] 2,020,470} 165,235,168] 32,175,284) 227,540,412 24-49 200 
192655. .2 27,433,463] 564,865] 2,048,833] 168,885,995] 32,675,174] 231,603,330 24-51 200 
1927. 27,104,534] 813,784] 2,080,196] 172,100,763] 33,689,474] 235,788,751 24-47 199 
1928%5 27,737,963} 1,063,627) 2,171,657] 176,716,979] 35,093,625}  242,783,8515 24-69 201 
1929..... 28,638; 195] 1,330,498} 2,290,789) 178,291,030} 36,811,966] 247,362,478 24-66 201 
HORTA aac 28,562,330} 1,494,525) 2,297,405) 159,341,085] 36,431,368} 228,126,713 22-35 182 
1981 ce 28,706,348] 1,775,139} 2,346,054] 141,969,350] 36,465,462} 211,262,353 20-36 166 
19325525 28,853,740} 1,939,923) 2,558,962] 132,165,942] 38,788,027} 204,306,594 19-45 158 
1983) cn ee 28,530,340] 2,064,054] 2,678,302} 130,362,488] 38,282,588] 201,917,772 18-90 154 
198A 28,702,640} 2,256,268] 2,745,296] 135,537,793] 39,419,123] 208,661,120 19-26 157 
Bank of 
Canada 
Notes 
in Hands 
.of Public.§ 
19852) cee 28,407,168] 2,449,278] 2,818,341] 125,644,102} 49,672,475] 208,991, 364 19.09 155 
Figures supplied by the Mint as at Dec. 31 of each year, are the net issues of coinage since 1858 (see 
Table 4, p. 896). 2Yearly averages. 3Dominion notes of larger denominations in han 
of banks are not included, but provincial notes, amounting to $27,584 in 1935, are included. ‘Per 
capita circulation in 1900= 100. >Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 6Total 


circulation less notes held by chartered banks. Average for ten months. 
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Section 2.—Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking, one of the chief functions of banks 
was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the banks’ 
credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, and were the chief 
circulating medium in the Canadas. In some cases in the Maritime Provinces 
bank notes were preferred to those issued by the Provincial Governments. 


The need of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the merchants 
of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus of a 
proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was issued 
in 1792. This scheme, however, depended chiefly on the co-operation of British 
capital and was frustrated by the outbreak of war with France. A second project 
in 1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada failed to secure the assent of 
the Legislature of Lower Canada. 


At the close of the War of 1812 the army bill currency was withdrawn, and 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817 as a private institution, under articles of association based on the first 
charter of the Bank of the United States. In the following year, under similar 
articles of association, the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three 
Lower Canadian institutions obtained their provincial charters in 1822, while the 
Bank of Upper Canada was superseded by a second Bank of Upper Canada estab- 
lished at York (Toronto) as a chartered bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of 
New Brunswick had been incorporated in 1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax 
Banking Co. (private) commenced business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia 
received a regular charter in 1832. With all of these earlier banks note issue was 
an important part of their business. 


The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in the United 
Kingdom, commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molson’s Bank was estab- 
lished in 1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the 
Banque Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provincial du Canada) in 1862. The 
Union Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867. 
There were no fewer than 28 banks in existence at Confederation. These were as 
follows :— 

Ontario and Quebec. Union Bank of Lower Canada. 


Mechanics’ Bank. 


ee Ge Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Quebec Bank. 
Commercial Bank of Canada. 


PetaBawks Nova Scotia. 
Gore Bank. Bank of Yarmouth. 

Bank of British North America. Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Banque du Peuple. People’s Bank of Halifax. 
Niagara District Bank. UWhion Bank of Halifax: 
Molson’s Bank. Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Bank of Toronto. 

Ontario Bank. New Brunswick. 
Eastern Townships Bank. 

Banque Nationale. Bank of New Brunswick. 
Banque Jacques-Cartier. Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. St. Stephen’s Bank. 


Royal Canadian Bank. People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 
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Subsection 1.—The Canadian Banking System in General. 


The Bank of Canada.—Chapter 43 of the Statutes of 1934, “An Act to 
incorporate the Bank of Canada”’, provided -for the establishment of a central bank 
in Canada. The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000, divided into shares of $50 
par value. These shares were offered for public subscription by the Minister of 
Finance on Sept. 17, 1934, and were largely oversubscribed. The Che maximum allot- 
ment to any one individual or corporation was. 15 shares. Riciics 


Shares of the Bank may be held only by British subjects ordinarily resident 
in Canada, or by corporations controlled by British subjects ordinarily resident 
in Canada. The maximum holding permitted _one person is 50 shares. Directors, 
officers or employees « of the chartered banks may not hold shares of the Bank. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 43 p.c. per annum 
from its profits after making such provision as the board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds and all such matters as are 
properly provided for by banks. The remaining surplus will be paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada, and to the rest fund of the Bank, in specified 
proportions. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion, the provinces, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, without restriction if of a 


maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of longer maturity. 


It may also buy and sell securities of British Dominions and France without re- 
striction, if maturing within six months. Short-term securities of the Dominion 
or provinces may be rediscounted. The Bank may buy and sell certain classes 
of commercial paper of limited currency, and if endorsed by a chartered bank 
may rediscount such commercial paper. Advances for six-month periods may 
be made to chartered banks, Quebec savings banks, the Dominion or any province 
against certain classes of collateral, and advances of specified duration may be 
made.to the Dominion or any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion 
of such government’s revenue. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel 
and bronze coin and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 


The Bank has assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding and is 
replacing them with its own notes in denominations of 1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $25, $50, 
$100, $500, and $1,000. The chartered banks are required (under the Bank Act 
of 1934) to reduce the issue of their own bank notes in Canada to 25 p.c. of their 
paid-up capital as at Mar. 11, 1935, during the next 10 years. 


The Bank of Canada must maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 
25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. The reserve,* in addition 
to gold, may include silver bullion, balances with the Bank of England, the Bank for 
International Settlements, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and central 
banks in gold standard countries, treasury bills of the United States of America 
or the United Kingdom having a maturity not exceeding 3 months, and bills of 
exchange having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable in London, New York, 
or in a gold standard country, less any liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency 
of the United Kingdom, the United States of America, or a gold standard country. 


*In the statement on p. 908, the net reserve is described as Item 1 of Assets less Item 5 of Liabilities 
(i.e., sundry liabilities payable in sterling, U.S.A. or other foreign gold currencies). 
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The Bank has an obligation to sell gold in the form of bars on demand, but 
this may be suspended, and is at present suspended until Mar. 11, 1937. 


The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities within Canada in the form of deposits with, and notes 
of, the Bank. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and may by 
agreement act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank must not accept 
deposits from individuals and thus cannot compete with the chartered banks in 
commercial banking fields. 


The Bank commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935. A statement is required 
of the assets and liabilities of the Bank as at the close of business on each Wednesday, 
while monthly statements are also issued. The statement of the Bank as at Dec. ol, 
1935, follows :— 


BANK OF CANADA 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at Dec. 31, 1935. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
$ $ $ $ 
CAPTTATME ALD UD, otk toate gt ee 5,000, 000.00 RESERVE, AT MARKET 
Re POUNDS. estes ee 173,092.16 VALUES— 
Gold coin and bul- 
Novres IN CIRCULATION.............. 99,677, 228.95 On As eee cae 180, 509,342.65 
Silver bullion....... 1, 638,365.96 
Deposits: Reserve in Sterling 
+D . Hindsyy eee ee 219, 235.47 
(a) Dominion Gov- : 
: Reserve in U.S.A. 
Sena aa fos vi ie algae hiadaaass | 4,003, 866.07 
oa ai a Reserve in funds of 
Acts other countries on 
(c) Chartered a gold standard... 9,215.29 
sata seecsey, cc ovraers 181, 636, 033.98 SS seat 
(d) Other ep Ra 766, 255.05 Total ateleielee ed 6) e sh> Werer’ tallena es wintd 186,380, 025 . 4¢ 
SUBSIDIARY COIN... Se asd nook 128,777.87 
MEO Uaioe ene nc ttc mt anit 200, 665,132.91 
DivipENpsS DECLARED, ADVANCES TO: 
payable Jan. 21986) 03..ee se 113,000.00 (a) Dominion Gov- 
CrHIMOnt er. cued eae. at 3,465,812.50 
OTHER LIABILITIES.................. 2,026, 697.84 
INVESTMENTS: at not exceeding mar- - 
ket values— 
(a) Dominion Goy- 
ernment short- 
term securities.... 30,873,168.86 
(6) Other Dominion 
Government sec- 
URIGLER ete 83, 409,675.57 
PR Ota aaa Soret Moats oh are ars 114, 282,844.43 
SA Tet EPROM sees ob ott aoreigis soon 111,911.25 
At Onmnr ASSETS... 0530+ 00ce nor 3,285, 780.37 


LEGO Res Deere eee ates $307 655,151.86 pe ANC Nc) Sra vie ahaloate\sis Sites $307 655,151.86 


as Se 
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The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Vancouver, Saint John, 
Halitax and Charlottetown. 


The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer, and he is assisted by 
a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy Governor. The first appointments 
were made by the Government. Subsequent appointments are to be made 
by the Board of Directors subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 


At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected for terms to run as follows: one until the 3rd annual general meeting, two 
until the 4th, two until the 5th, and two until the 6th annual general meeting. 
In future the directors will be elected by the shareholders for terms of 5 years. 
Directors must hold at least 10 shares of capital stock of the Bank, must be British 
subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, must not receive remuneration out of public 
funds in any capacity, and must have no connection with a chartered bank. 


There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor, and one member of the board, which must meet 
once a week. This committee has the same powers as the board, but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an er officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 


The Chartered Banks.—A brief résumé of the Canadian banking system must 
emphasize: (1) its growth, from the beginning closely related to the Montreal 
produce and export trade and to the commerce of Halifax and Saint John; (2) its 
development of the branch bank system in order to meet the demands of a rapidly 
moving frontier of settlement; (3) its adaptation to the requirements of the erain 
and cattle trade of the west; and (4) the consolidation during later years of the 
features which tended towards its early success. The development of a stable 
system has been accompanied by failures, particularly marked about the middle 
of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been steady, based on sound 
principles, and adapted as closely as could be to the particular needs of the country. 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with 
a small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch 
banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains—centralized 
as to banks, of which there are now 10, rather than as to districts as in the partially 
centralized system of the United States. 


A second peculiarity of the system is the existence and operation of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was incorporated in 1900 and 
acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, co-operation of individual 
banks is facilitated and encouraged. The association supervises clearing-house 
transactions, and oversees the printing and issue of notes to its members. Ad- 
herence to similar principles and a linking together of the credit of the system | 
result. from the co-operation secured through the association. 


The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with more stable insti- 
tutions has been a progressivemove towards greater efficiency. Co-operation between 
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the banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent through 
the medium of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 


Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said to perform three main functions as follows :— 

1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 

2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, ete. 

3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and their unused deposits 
may be put to immediate productive use. 


Legislation Regarding Chartered Banks.—An account of this subject 
was given at pp. 958-963 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book, to which the 
interested reader is referred, as considerations ot space preclude its repetition here. 

Statistics of Chartered Banks.—In Table 10 is given a historical summary 
of Canadian banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view 


‘of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified 


in two main groups, liabilities to shareholders and liabilities to the public, only the 
latter group being ordinarily considered when determining the financial position of 
any such institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets being included 
in the total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates of 
increase of capital and reserve funds may be noted, also the great increase in the 
proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing 
percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. The declining proportion of 
notes in circulation to total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolu- 
tion of banking in recent times. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government 
and municipal securities were relatively insignificant prior to the Great.War. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUT ION OF THE TOTAL ASSETS 
CHARTERED BANKS, 1867-1934 


PERCENTAGE 


EP Se Lae Pt 
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10.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian 
Norre.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages 


LIABILITIES. 
is Be Je ee es Liabilities to the Public. 
endar nest: or Notes Demand Notice Totals Total 
Year Capital Reserve in Deposits Deposits on Public 
Fund. Circulation.| in Canada. | in Canada. Deposit.1 Liabilities .2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
18678) 2.2: 30,926, 470 - 9,346,081 - - 31,370,016 43 , 273,969 
1808s cee 30,507,447 - 9,350, 646 = = 83, 653,594 45,144, 854 
S692 ee 30, 782, 637 - 9,539,511 - - 40,028,090 50,940, 226 
SO ree 33,031, 249 - 15,149,031 - - 48,763,205 65, 685, 870 
Silas es 37,095,340 - 20,914, 637 - - 56, 287,391 80, 250,974 
US 72eee A. 45,190,085 — | 25,296,454 - ~ 61,481,452 90, 864, 688 
Silos oe i 54, 690, 561 = 27,165,878 = = 65,426,042 98,982, 668 
LSTA Jee x. 60,388,340 = 27,904,963 — = 77,118, 754 116,412,392 
EAS esis 64, 619,513 — | 23,035,039 ~ ~ 74,642,446} 104,609,356 
WSHAG Sd» 66,804,398 - 21,245,935 = - 72,852, 686 99,614,014 
RSE are a 65, 206, 009 = 20, 704, 338 = - 74, 166, 287 99,810,731 
USS casas 63, 682, 863 - | 20,475,586 - - 70,856, 253 95,538,831 
I oll eens te 62,737,276 = 19, 486, 103 - | - 73,151,425 96, 760, 113 
1880225. 60,052,117 = 22,529, 623 - = 85,303,814 111,838,941 
tS Sieeereeee 59,534,977 - 28,516, 692 = = 94,346,481 127,176, 249 
S82 5% ae 59, 799 ; 644 -— | 33,582,080 ~ - 110,183,124) 149,777,214 
ESSOie eee 61,390,118 = 33, 283,302 - = 107, 648,383 145,938,095 
1884..... 61,579,021} 18,149,193} 30,449,410 - - 102,398, 228 137,493,917 
1885... 61,711,566] 17,879,716) 30,720,762 = ~ 104,014,660} 138,762,695 
ISSO. oe 61,662,093} 17,817,693} 31,030,499 = = 111,449,365 146, 954, 260 
IRStSKLERA Rece 60,860,561} 17,873,582} 32,478,118 = = 112, 656, 985 149, 704, 402 
TE88e oe os 60,345,035] 18,529,911} 32,205,259 - - 125,136,473] 163,990,797 
W889 238: 60,229,752} 19,766,426} 32,207,144 - - 134,650,732) 173,029,602 
I890-e se 59,974,902} 21,127,888] 32,834,511 - = 135, 548, 704 173, 207, 587 
£8941 oN 60,700,697} 22,821,501} 33,061,042 - - 148,396,968} 187,332,325 
1892 ee 61,626,311] 24,511,709] 33,788,679 = = 160, 668,471 208, 062,169 
S93 An oe 62,009,346] 25,837,753} 33,811,925 - - 174,776,722) 217,195,975 
1894.2. 62,063,371| 27,041,235] 31,166,003 - - 181,743,890} 221,066,724 
ide es ee 61,800,700} 27,273,500} 30,807,041 = - 190,916, 939 229,794,322 
1896..... 62,048,173} 26,526,632) 31,456,297 = = 193, 616, 049 232,338, 086 
SO Tees ae 62,027,703] 27,087,782} 34,350,118 = = 211,788,096 252, 660,708 
1898..... 62,571,920} 27,627,520] 37,873,934 = ce 236,161,062 281,076, 656 
LS9O ee 63,726,399} 28,958,989} 41,513,139 = - 266, 504,528 318, 624, 033 
L900. eon 65,154,594] 32,372,394] 46,574,780 = _ 305,140,242} 356,394,095 
LOOI eee 67,035,615} 36,249,145) 50,601,205} 95,169,631 221, 624, 664 849,573,327 420,003, 743 
190228, seons 69,869,670} 40,212,948) 55,412,598] 104,424, 203 244, 062,545 390,370, 493 466, 963, 829 
L903 aK ee; 76,453,125} 47,761,536) 60,244,072] 112,461,757 269,911,501 424,167,140 507,527,550 
1904..... 79,234,191] 52,082,335] 61,769,888] 117,962,023 307,007,192 470, 265,744 554, 014, 076 
LOU aS Re re 82,655,828} 56,474,124) 64,025,643} 138,116,550 338, 411,275 531, 243,476 618, 678, 633 
LOG aR 91,035,604} 64,002,266] 70,638,870] 165,144,569 381,778, 705 605, 968, 513 713, 790, 553 
TOOF ae we 95,953,732! 69,806,892} 75,784,482] 166,342,144 413,014, 657 654, 839, 711 769, 026, 924 
1908.2... 96,147,526) 72,041,265) 71,401,697) 169,721,755 406, 103, 063 658, 367,015 762,077, 184 
1909 Rea. 97,329,333] 75,887,695] 73,943,119] 225,414,828 464, 635, 263 783, 298,880 882,598, 547 
AU? COB os 98,787,929} 79,970,346] 82,120,303) 260,232,399 532,087, 627 909, 964,839] 1,019,177, 601 
IHU ye Se 103, 009, 256} 88,892,256) 89,982,223] 304,801,755 568,976, 209 980,433,788] 1,097, 661,393 
ME ate Cee 112,730,943} 102,090,476] 100,146,541] 359,431,895] 625,705,765] 1,102,910,383] 1,240, 124,354 
TOTS eer. 116, 297,729) 109,129,393) 105,265,336] 367,214, 143 626,199,470} 1,126,871,523] 1,287,372, 534 
AUN ee eee 114,759,807) 113,180,626] 104,600,185) 346,069,908 656, 760,687] 1,144, 211,363] 1,309, 944,006 
LOTSE Ree 113,982, 741 113,020,310) 105,137,092] 358,444, 252 690,904,274! 1,198,340,315} 1,353, 629, 123 
LOR cir 113,175,353] 112,989,541] 126,691,913} 428,717,781 780, 842,383] 1,418,035, 429] 1,596, 905,337 
LOL ey 111, 637,755) 113,560,997] 161,029,606] 468,049,790 928,271,838] 1,643, 203,020} 1,866, 228, 236 
TOUS rere 110,618,504} 114,041,500] 198,645,254] 587,342,904 966,341,499] 1,912,395, 780} 2,184,359, 820 
L919 ee 115,004,960) 121,160,774] 218,919,261] 621,676,065] 1,125,202,403] 2,189, 428,885] 2,495,582, 568 
19200 Se 123,617,120} 128,756,690} 228,800,379] 653,862,869] 1,239,308,076] 2,438,079, 792| 2,784,068, 698 
102 epee 129,096,339] 134,104,030] 194,621,710] 551,914,643] 1,289,347,063] 2,264,586, 736] 2,556,454, 190 
1922 ee 125,456,485} 129,627,270) 166,466,109] 502,781,234] 1,191,637,004] 2,120,997,030] 2,364,822, 657 
19235ER ae. 124,373,293] 126,441,667] 170,420,792} 523,170,930] 1,197,277,065] 2,107,606,111] 2,374,308,376 
1924..... 122,409,504] 123,841,666] 166,136,765) 511,218,736] 1,198,246,414] 2,130,621, 760] 2,438,771, 001 
iPS aah Be 118,831,327] 123,108,366] 165,235,168] 531,180,578] 1,269,542,584] 2,221,160,611| 2,532,832, 064 
10262 aa. 116, 638, 254) 125,441,700] 168,885,995] 553,322,935! 1,340,559,021] 2,277,192,043] 2,604,601, 786 
sae 7 ae 121,666,774] 180,320,897] 172,100,763} 596,069,007) 1,399,062, 201) 2,415,132,260| 2,758,324, 713 
1928 hee 122, 839, 879 134, 087,485} 176,716,979] 677,467,295] 1,496, 608,451] 2,610,594, 865] 3,044, 742,165 
1929. eee: 137,269,085} 150,636,682] 178,291,030] 696,387,381] 1,479,870,058] 2,696, 747,857| 3,215,503, 098 
1950S 144,560,874] 160,639,246) 159,341,085] 622,895,347] 1,427,569,716| 2,516,611,587| 2,909,530, 263 
IDS 1h 38, 144, 674,853} 162,075,000) 141,969,350] 578,604,394] 1,437,976,8324] 2,422,834, 828] 2,741,554, 219° 
19320 ae 144,500,000} 162,000,000) 132,165,942] 486,270,764] 1,376,325,128] 2, 256,639,530] 2,546, 149,789 
1933.....] 144,500,000} 157,250,000} 130,362,488 488,527,864 1,378,497,944| 2, 236,841,539] 2,517,934, 260 
1984 tao 144,916,667} 132,604,166] 135,537,793] 513,973,506] 1,372,817,869| 2,274, 607,936] 2,548,720, 434 
ik BY wt Meares 145,500,000} 132,750,000} 125,644,102] 568,615,373] 1,445,281, 247| 2,426,760, 923| 2,667,950, 352 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also, since 1901, deposits elsewhere 
than in Canada. 2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 3 Six-months average. 4 Re- 
vised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. . 
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Chartered Banking Business, calendar years, 1867-1935. 
computed from the twelve monthly returns. 
ASSETS, 
Municipal a: 
: +s Securities in ofPublie 
Cal- | Specie and came es T : Canada and Total Total Total Lia- 
endar Dominion x lee ees Public Securities Loans Assets.1 bilities 
Year. Notes.4 Government g ALC ‘ . Total 
Securities. ecurities to Tota 
elsewhere. Assets.1 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c 
18672... ss = <2 = 53, 889, 703 78,294, 670 55-27 
1868. — = a x 52, 299, 050 79, 860,976 56,53 
1869. = = = af 56,433, 953 86,283,693 | 59-04 
1870. es at = 3 66,276,961 | 103,197, 103 63-65 
1871. = = ms = 84,799,841 | 125,273. 631 64-06 
1872. 2 Be w - | 106,744,665 | 148,862. 445 61-04 
1873. = = = -—| 119,274,317 | 166,056,595 56-60 
1874, - = = — | 131,680,111 | 187,921,031 61-95 
1875. - = “ — | 136,029,307 | 186,255,330 56-17 
1876, a ES = - | 127,621,577 | 183,499. 801 54-29 
1 5 am - | 125,681,658 | 181,019,194 55-14 
1878. Af * “ —] 119,682,659 | 175,450,274 54-45 
1879. = a = - | 113,485,108 | 173,548,490 55-75 
1880. = ae = -—| 102,166,115 | 184,276,190 60-69 
1881. ze of = - | 116,953,497 | 200,613,879 63-39 
1882. x = = - | 140,077,194 | 227,426. 835 65-86 
1883. = Ss # — | 143,944,957 | 228 084.650 63-98 
1884. = as - | 130,490,053 | 219,998. 642 62-50 
1885. Z ss ms — | 126,827,792 | 219,147,080 63-32 
1886, = i s - | 132,833,313 | 228,061,872 64-44 
1887. = = = - | 139,753,755 | 230,393,072 64-98 
1888. ay = fs - | 141,002,373 | 243,504. 164 67-35 
1889. " = —| 149,958,980 | 253,789, 803 68-18 
1890. *. i ~| 153,301,335 | 254,546,329 68-05 
1891. as = = - | 171,082,677 | 269,307,032 69-56 
1892. 17,794, 201 2 = - | 193,455,883 | 291,635,251 71-34 
1893. 19,714, 648 * = — | 206,623,042 | 302,696,715 71-75 
1894. 22,371,954 = 5 — | 204,124,939 | 307,520,020 VIA87 
1895. 22,992,872 z 2 ~ | 208,730,800 | 316,536,510 72-50 
1896. 22,318, 627 a = — | 218,211,996 | 320,937,643 72-39 
1897. 24,178,151 s = - | 212,014,635 | 341,163, 505 74-06 
1898. 25,330,564 = = — | 223,806,320 | 370,583,991 75-86 
1899. . 26, 682,971 = a -| 251,467,076 | 412,504,768 77-24 
1900. . 29, 047,382 = es - | 279,279,761 | 459,715,065 77-52 
1901. 32,088,501 11,331,385 13,031,176 — | 388,299,888 | 531,829,324 78-97 
1902... 35,478, 598 9,804,998 14, 487, 632 - | 430,662,670 | 585,761,109 79-72 
1903. . 42,510,574 11,186, 607 14,896, 472 -| 472,019,689 | 641,543, 226 79-11 
1904. 50,307,871 10, 705, 202 15,560, 145 — | 509,011,993 | 695,417,756 79-67 
1905. : 56,590,323 | 8,833, 626 18,820, 985 - | 559,814,918 | 767,490,183 80-61 
1906. 61, 287, 581 9,360, 614 20, 460, 670 - | 655,869,879 | 878,512,076 81-25 
1907. 70,550,520 9,546,927 21,198,817 - |~ 709,975,274 | 945,685, 708 81-32 
1908. 80, 654,276 9,522,743 19, 788, 937 -| 670,170,833 | 941,290,619 80-96 
1909... 95,558, 461 11, 653,798 21, 707,363 - | 762,195,546 11,067, 007,534 82-72 
1910 104, 735, 626 14,741, 621 21, 696, 987 - | 870,100,890 |1, 211,452,351 84-13 
1911. 120, 146, 690 10,637,580 | ° 22,848,170 —| 926,909,616 11,303, 131,260 84-23 
1912. 132,853,405 9,388, 968 22,586, 119 — |1,061, 843,991 |1,470, 065,478 84-36 
1913. 141,872, 884 9,995, 237 23, 183, 162 — |1, 109,493,263 |1,530, 093, 671 84-14 
1914. 165, 845, 957 11, 697, 603 22,707,738 — |1,101,880,924 |1,555, 676,395 84-20 
1915 208, 438; 854 12,814, 898 31,553,091 — |1,066, 252,854 |1,596, 424, 643 84-75 
1916 230, 113, 831 29,717,007 | 117,902,686 — |1, 135,866,531 |1,839, 286,709 86-82 
1917 265,389,567 | 131,078,854 | 138,341,125 — 1,219, 161,252 |2,111,559, 555 88-38 
1918. 351,762,841 | 162,821,026 | 252,936,568 — |1,339, 660,669 |2,432,331,418 89-81 
1919. 370,775,723 | 214,621,625 | 256,270,715 — 11,552,971, 202 |2, 754,568. 118 90-60 
1920. 367,165,054 | 120,356,255 | 210,826,991 — 11,935,449, 637 |3,064, 133, 843 90-86 
1921. 335,081,032 | 166,688,146 | 156,552,503 ~ |1,781, 184,781 |2,841, 782,079 89-96 
1922. 305,522,425 | 198,826,031 90,131,491 — |1,643, 643,443 |2, 638,776, 483 89-62 
1923. 291,999,879 | 242,292,315 | 112,642,627 | 401,792,206 11,606,932. 483 2,643,773, 986 92-16 
1924. 266,961,330 | 314,099,097 | 135,597,860 | 502,561,847 |1,546. 792. 080 2,701,427, 011 90-28 
1925. 259,714,043 | 358,344,887 | 147,563,292 | 565,505,647 11.562.017,009 2,789, 619,061 90-80 
1926, 252,754,268 | 343,595,936 | 127,765,375 | 532,817,056 |1,682.379. 658 2,864,019, 213 90-94 
1927...| 252,188,447 | 324,580,796 | 133,314,843 | 520,971. 402 1,839,905, 275 |3,029, 680,616 91-04 
1928. ..] 264,804,251 | 333,837,004 | 124,996,823 | 522) 628/208 072,403,628 |3,323, 163.195 91-62 
1929.,.| 261,625,173 | 341,744,572 | 104/309/024 | 499. 015.138 2,279, 247, 3,528, 468, 027 91-13 
1930...| 232,016,616 | 316,196,343 | 101,585,131 | 471,637,542 2,064,597,746 13,237,073, 853 89-88 
1931. 207,983,857 | 454,386,965 | 154,829,056 | 674,357,932 1, 764,088,477 |3, 066,018,472 89-42 
1932, 206,925,103 | 489,709,241 | 150,891,599 | 695,758,801 |1.582. 667.313 |2/869. 429.779 88-73 
1933. 209,550,285 | 626,881,709 | 163,834,318 | 841,151,958 |1,409.067,110 |2,831,393.641.| 88.93 
1934...| 214,419,280 | 683,498,403 | 139,850,099 | 866.725.958 1,373, 683,071 |2,837,919, 961 89-81 
1935%...| 227,692,952 | 860,942,292 | 137,764,626 11,044,351. 653 1,276, 430,825 |2,956,577, 704 90-24 


1 Includes other assets. 


Canada, ten months averace. 


2 Six-months average. 


3 Notes of, and deposits in, the Bank of 
4 Including deposits in Central Gold Reserves, 1913-34. 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 11 and 12 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1932 to 1935, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements made to the 
Minister of Finance. 


11. 1932-35. 


Notr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ 
Quick Assets— 
Current gold and subsidiary coin........... 58,581,872 52,900, 491 49 , 523, 287 21, 162,258 
Dominion and Bank of Canada notes....... 126,373,999 137,343, 062 145, 797, 586 60,217,7512 
Deposit in Central Gold Reserves!......... 21,969, 232 19,306, 732 19,098,407] 175,793,2392.3 
iINotesof-other! banks) .¢e verte sik oe eee 11, 247,365 9,737,827 10,418,411 7,131,768 
Government and bank notes other than 
Canadian: sccteas eh ce ee elec eee te nee eee 16, 022, 766 21,584, 743 20,377,395 21,713,478 
Cheques ofether banks. nn. ee ee 82,948, 867 84,112,614 93, 681, 134 95,892,529 
Deposits made with and balances due from 
other banksan Canada. nisos an. nee 3,461,775 3,818, 530 3,906,981 4,796,596 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 


inthe United King dome. .mss oe. nee es 9,383,994 15, 656, 660 21, 339,30) 21,693,367 
Due from banks and banking correspondents : 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


Kinfdein scars cyte ss oye Stes veg. kod terre 97,999,358 75, 809, 462 67,516,010 87,022,098 
Totals, Quick Assets................ 427,989,228}  420,270,121| 431,658,512} 495,423,084 


Other Liquid Assets— 
Dominion Government and Provincial 
Government securities....... rs.» doy: 489, 709, 241 626, 881, 709 683, 498, 403 860,942, 292 
Canadian municipal securities, and public 
securities other than Canadian, not ex- 


ceeding market; value ss. .oaoeeslon onan. 150,891,599} 163,834,318] 139,850,099] 137,764,626 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and 
SUOCKS Masa seen a ee aot iota ae Dodoo Od 50,435,931 43,377,456 45, 644,735 


Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 
loans in Canada on stocks, debentures and 


| OYA) 1(0 Kye Se STATE ARON RY aecetN am ae ok 117,224,745) 102,360,658] 101,592,436 82,395, 250 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 

loans elsewhere than in Canada........... 84, 227,574 92,234,373} 106,698,437 71,554, 988 

Totals, Other Liquid Assets........ 897,211,120] 1,035, 746,989) 1,075,016,831! 1,198,301,891 


Other Assets— 
Other current loans and discounts in Canada.| 1,032,081, 481 906,477,585 868,940,687} 828,722,109 
Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 


thantin: Canada. s.cee eee ae ee 171, 861, 621 147,599, 021 137, 640, 771 145,719, 541 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ = = = = 
Loans to Provincial Governments.......... 84,386, 119 24,650, 205 26,321,552 25,788,750 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 

SCHOO AISHLICTS..4.00:. seme saree de 130,567,792} 121,781,170} 118,549,484] 108,029,440 
INon-current:|Oansssas sae eee Oe 12,317,980 13,964, 098 13,939, 704 14, 220, 747 
Real estate, other than bank premises...... 7,141, 708 ioe leo 7,810,619 8,419, 183 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the banks. 6, 244,908 6,310, 749 5,941, 288 5,456,314 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 

amounts (if any) written off.............. 79, 714, 608 78, 840, 626 78, 182,351 76,794,405 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 

Credit asiener cout acs sae Seer ee ee ee 48,671,585 46,612,850 52,355, 627 55, 037, 693 
Deposits with Minister of Finance for secur- 

ivy oO1notecicculationaeaeeee ene neee ee 6.721,,350 6,587,189 6,618,517 6, 808, 157 
Other assets not included under the fore- 

COME Neads Awe cise Gee ae ELL 14,520, 279 14,818,913 14,994,018 15, 058, 189 
Totals, Other Assets.................. 1, 544,229,431) 1,375,376,531) 1,331,244,618] 1,290, 054,528 
Grand Totals, Assets................. 2,869,429, 779| 2,831,393,641| 2,837,919,961| 2,956,577,7044 — 

1 To the extent that bank notes are issued against deposits in Central Gold Reserves, this should be 

regarded as allocated against a corresponding amount of note issue liability. 2 Ten months average. 
3 Deposits with the Bank of Canada. 4 This figure is a twelve months average of all assets and is 


not the total of the three divisions shown above. 
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12.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1932-35. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ 
Liabilities to the Public— 
INotosmiDCIECUla tion scxcoce deste ako oF oes 132,165,942) 180,362,488] 135,537,793] 125,644,102 
Deposits by, and balances due to Dominion 
Government sata esle tie ase ait s.r Ces tice alae aes 55,598,660] . 38,766,203 35,059,418 25,457,951 
Advances under the Finance Act........... 37,302, 667 46,472, 666 39,319, 250 5,836,417 
Deposits by, and balances due to Provincial 
LS OVOMNIMeAts seme man eakon terroir 26,151,681 23, 229, 169 30,773, 142 39, 333,219 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 
PRU AC NIELS Ae ate wore ore eke oe 486,270,764) 488,527,864) 513,973,506] 568,615,373 
Deposits by the public payable after notice 
or on a fixed day in Canada.............. 1,376,325,128) 1,378,497,944] 1,372,817,869] 1,445, 281, 247 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 312,293,297) 307,820,359] 321,984,001] 348,073,133 
Deposits made by, and balances due to other 
DaliksrmWandus ee io este ke keene: 10, 694, 683 11, 603,922 12,824,498 12,964, 738 
Due to banks and banking correspondents in 
the United IKWingdom. .i...6.06 08s kone 5,131,001 5,468, 789 5,651, 794 9, 826, 826 


Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


Gia Cea il narigs Gs i PAST AL ese oe See on 49,732,341 35, 803,916 23,960,959 26,307,060 
PMI pAvAe eon cece tee CEA ae 1,579,945 1,057, 647 918, 231 1,169,690 
Letters of credit outstanding............... 48, 671,585 46,612,849 52,355, 627 55, 037, 693 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 

| STG EES As bata eC Seo ce EAS eee 4,182,095 3,710,444 3,544,346 4,402,903 


Totals, Liabilities to the Public........ 2,546, 149,789) 2,517,934, 260) 2,548, 720,434] 2,667, 950,352 


Liabilities to Shareholders— : 
Canmibalepavan Wp ad ss ck bcciioc a teiinicscastn see's 144, 500, 000 144,500, 000 144, 916, 667 145,500, 000 


Amounts of rest or reserve funds............ 162,000,000} 157,250,000} 182,604,166 132,750, 000 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders...... 306,500,000) 301,750,000) 277,520,888] 278,250,000 
Grand Totals, Liabilities............... 2,852,649, 789) 2,819, 684, 260) 2,826,241, 267] 2, 946,200,352 


Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—<As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments made in lending 
operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential information regarding the 
conduct by a bank of one of its most important-activities. 


Bank deposits (the demand deposits being to a large extent the product of 
lending operations, by which credit is advanced on security followed by the deposit 
of the proceeds of a loan) are also of considerable importance, and, on account of 
their derivation, are one of the most valuable records of the volume of business 
done at any time. 


Tables 13 and 14, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1931 to 1935. 


~ 
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13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks in pees and Elsewhere, for the calendar years 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year, 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
; $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits by the public in 
Canada— 
Payableon demand......... 578,604,394; 486,270,764) 488,527,864] 513,973,506 568, 615,373 
Payable after notice or on a 
fixededay iaae.tce eo ee ame 1,437,976,8321] 1,376,325,128} 1,378,497,944| 1,372,817, 869 1,445, 281, 247 
Deposits elsewhere than in . 
(CAMEOS, Ye Weert mG, tte eae 332,902,489} 312,293,297) 307,820,359) 321,984,001] 348,073, 133 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 73,001, 113 81,750,341 61,995,372 65, 832,560 64,791,170 
Totals, Deposits........ 2, 422,834,828] 2,256,639, 530] 2,236,841, 539| 2,274,607, 936 25426, 760, 923 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


As a result of an amendment to the Bank Act in 1934 deposits and loans are 
required to be classified according to size of the deposit, or purpose of the loan, 
each year. The following is the classification of deposits payable on demand in 
Canada and payable after notice in Canada as at Oct. 31, 1934 and 1935:— 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEPOSITS. 
SSS eee 


Item. 1934. 1935. 
Number. Amount. Number.| Amount. 
Deposits Payable on Demand— 
(1) Deposits of $1,000 or less) See ease te 580,929 71, 760, 883 574,333 76,008,059 
(2) Deposits over $1,000 to $5,000................. 35, 259 72, 266, 442 39, 294 80, C86, 361 
(3) Deposits over $5,000 to $25,000................ 8, 633 88,673, 885 9,355 95,421,344 
(4) Deposits over $25,060 to $100,000.............. 1,877 87,501,586] . 2,126! 99,676,371 
(5) Deposits in excess of $100,000............. eee 599} 218,350,690 752} 271,030,681 
(6) Adiustment representing drafts issued, certified ‘ 
cheques, items in transit, etc............... - 3,890, 269 - 2,713,508 
LL OUBIS Sigs kc cua ceria” Ramee ter Cate Ook 627,297} 542,443,755) 625,860] 624,936,324 
Deposits Payable After Notice— 
(1), Deposits of $1,000-er lesssi5. ss sds came. ook 3, 765,971 416,528,692) 3,716,326} 425,873,551 
(2) Deposits over $1,000 to $5,000................. 246, 057 485,695,559| 262,449] 518,525,239 
(3) Deposits over $5,000 to $25,000................ 28,896] 249,589,678 32,460} 280,898,088 
(4) Deposits over $25,000 to $100,000.............. tesa 82,550, 359 2,276 99,785,473 
(5) Deposits in excess of $100,000................. 390 131, 626, 199 471 136,199, 058 


items ib transit. 6t0u a. aes a ee ee - 4,188,088 - 4, 290, 265 
SP OUALES ) AR egkt Beret eee Shela tht 7 ea) eae 4,043,167) 1,370,178,575| 4,014,982) 1,465,571, 674 


a SNE ee A ee 
14.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and Elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1931-35. 


Note.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada........ 170, 185,313 117, 224, 745 102,360, 658 101,592, 436 82,395, 250 
Call and short loans elsewhere 
than Canadar casas a oe 108,574,302 84, 227,574 92, 234,373 106, 698, 437 71,554, 988 
Current loans in Canadal...... 1, 241,571,349] 1,162, 649,273] 1,028,258, 755 987,490,171 936, 751, 549 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
GENER tee ee me Peek Boe i 205,382, 064 171,861, 621 147,599, 021 137, 640,771 145,719,541 
Loans to Provincial Govern- 
TH ONtS! yer eee cee eee 29,072,924 84,386, 120 24, 650, 205 26,321,552 25,788,750 
Non-current loans............. 9,302,525 12,317,980 13,964, 098 13,939, 704 14, 220, 747 
Totals, Loans.......... 1,764, 088,477| 1,582,667,313] 1,409, 067,110 1,373,683,0711 1,276, 430,825 


1 Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 


t 
¥ 
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The following classification of bank loans in Canada as at Oct. 31, 1934 and 1935, 
has been made as a result of an amendment to the Bank Act in 1934:— 


CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ 
I, Weeayincial Governments. i..05 cscs cies can eh ede - 26, 822,179 a 29,651,382 
2. Municipal governments and school districts........ - 107, 414, 488 - 96,777,122 
3. Agriculture— 
(a) Farmers’ loans, cattle loans, fruit growers..... 64, 229, 744 — {59,949,953 - 
(b) Loans to. grain dealers, grain exporters and 
peensmmerchanisseeuct heat te sees ce as 150,515,305 — |166,441,828 - 
———_- 214, 745, 049; —————_ 226,391,781 
4, Financial— 
(a) Call loans and other accommodation to 
brokers and bond “dealers....4.. eso0 aces « 90, 748, 241 — 166,697,883 - 
(b) Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment 
and insurance companies and other financial 
RASTIEC GIONS ttt. Sirota, See eee ec ee ae 69,956, 745 — 163,132,592 - 
(c) Loans to individuals against approved stocks 
and bonds not otherwise classified......... 115,192,444 ‘— |101,183,396 = 
—__—— 275, 897, 431|——————_ 231,013,871 
5. Merchandising, wholesale and retail.............. - 117,468,420 - 113, 767,896 
6. Manufacturers of, and dealers in, lumber, pulpwood, 
Bou PoauCcis LNOTeGh echt ce dese se reek : - 74, 283, 150 = 72,974,075 
7. Other manufacturing of all descriptions. .......... - 140, 125,188 - 119, 200,354 
5 VE TEUNE hw Mee aay SO. SP NE aS as ee as SOS = 6,621, 121 - 6,812,425 
9. Fishing, including packers and curers of fish....... - 6,965, 205 ~ 7,207,205 
10. Public utilities, including transportation cos....... - 71,358,370 - 71, 265, 693 
11. Loans to building contractors and others for 
tba OC EDOSES Me kee ie ries aka ave woke - 21,792, 645 - 24,125,443 
12. Loans to churches, parishes, hospitals, charitable 
and religious institutions. ..\o0.5 2.2.6.0 eae s0 = 19, 683, 072 - 16,101,300 
“Tho a aii ber ce | LOPEN TS) SAaMae i Rn NU ene A see a at - 66, 532,517 - 52,320,478 
ROCA Syne OR Oe oe Oy ok eee Se $1, 149, 708, 880 $1, 067, 609, 025 


Bank Reserves.—An important change has been made in the regulations 
governing bank reserves since the Bank of Canada commenced operations. Prior 
to the establishment of the Bank of Canada, the chartered banks were not required 
by law to maintain any specific amount of cash reserves against their liabilities. 
The cash reserve they did maintain was in the form of Dominion notes, specie and 
foreign currencies. The Bank Act required that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves 
a bank found it expedient to carry should be in the form of Dominion notes. Since 
the Bank of Canada commenced operations, the chartered banks are required to 
maintain a reserve of at least 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities in Canada in deposits 
with and notes of the Bank of Canada. They are also required to maintain adequaté 
reserves against external liabilities. In addition to these cash reserves, Canadian - 
banks carry three other kinds of assets which are regarded as secondary reserves, 
being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
‘These are: (1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and short loans in 
New York (the favourite call loan market); and (8) readily marketable securities. 
These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 15. In Table’ 16, the ratio 
to net liabilities of each element of the reserves is shown. 
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15.—Reserves of the Chartered Banks in 


Norz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for 1892-1900 were given on pp. 872-873 of the 1927-28 Year Book. ‘lhe comparabiity 


Cash due from— 


Specie, 
Dominion shoe pe 
Calendar Year. Notes and Banks Banks elsewhere 
Foreign fn the elsewhere rae 
Currencies.1 ‘ than in All outside scalp 
ea Canada and Banks. Canada. 
Tene ta the United + 
Kingdom. Vv 
$ $ $ $ $ 

W90L eee tee ees Seite 32,088, 501 5,598,939 12,811,524 18,410, 463 40, 620, 238 
LOQZ See atest Se ton efetns sras 35, 478, 598 6,598,159 13,519,799 20, 117,958 46, 162,659 
UGOSAiet con es eas eee oo 42,510,574 5, 638,954 14,192, 232 19, 831, 186 38, 025, 662 
TOOL sees coca meh tase eine ee 50,307,871 7,523,615 16,817,357 24,340,972 41,212,007 
QOD = oh wet eae Cen eae 56,590,323 9,960, 560 19,201, 939 29,162,499 51, 452,955 
L006 Shotees ee ee 61,287,581 8,877,979 16,801,119 25, 679,098 59,363, 639 
L190 TES eae oe ee Clana: 70,550,520 6,027,157 15,363, 728 21,390, 885 52,907,513 
L908 Tt hn ee 80, 654, 276 9, 828, 186 30, 822,761 40, 650, 947 60, 764,075 
POOOR eee oe eee eee 95,558,461 10,311, 864 31,779, 144 42,091,008 119, 728, 263 
LOTOR Es Bee eee deta tee Sees oes 104, 735, 696 18, 892, 833 28,301, 602 47,194, 435 112,777,530 
a Ne Re a CAT A ne A tar 4 re 120, 146, 690 21,122,092 29,695, 985 50,818,077 91,097,704 
OID eset cicerttas aa oe ames 132, 853, 405 21,338,926 28,894, 103 50, 233,029 105, 718,070 
TG1S Sar Alot vccce rte eetea oeeee 135, 267, 623 13,329, 642 28, 238,329 41,567,971 98, 608, 615 : 
TOE er Si rae eas ae 159,775, 124 12, 230, 533 36, 932,958 49,163,491 112, 438, 696 : 
AG TD marae eiectcela tem ceca Te 200, 113,021 20, 824, 559 43,781, 939 64, 606, 498 118,896, 692 % 
TOLG Sena. oes Roe ae ee 207,797, 164 24,025,192 72,923, 228 96, 948, 420 164, 786, 760 5 
iI Lp ee an aataoleny ten. Breet 210,475, 400 17,885, 648 53,021,952 70, 907, 600 157,430, 643 é 
VOL Se 99 cee eke eat vere ara Meee ae 256, 656, 174 10,973, 606 47,419,961 58,393,567 162, 233,308 x 
LOLO NAO ee es Pea ee 257, 429, 889 12,359, 426 50, 904, 693 63, 264, 119 163, 227, 204 ; £ 
NO QD sites Sern yet ree 259, 462,332 17, 669, 923 62,100, 182 79,770, 105 200,098, 050 ; ny 
19D 1 pete Son: yt get SFE 255, 474, 332 12, 857, 830 60, 885, 266 73, 743, 096 172, 137,325 5 
1922 RE eee eee tee eee 251, 169, 892 10,309, 844 87,972,048 98, 281,892 178, 457, 564 de 
G23 Cee ee ean a eam tysys See 234, 501,513 8,090,470 54,358, 289 62,448,759 198, 047,516 : % 
1924 See alas We eo tictrae. ts 235,743,196 7,819, 605 66, 701, 920 74,521,525 181, 705, 220 o 
LOZD SSAereai ae nieve ie eeoeiae ee 230,011, 447 8,583,316 59,921, 935 68,505, 251 225,461,687 s 
TRG Re ede Re ISLS 214, 182,302 11,520, 189 59,261, 609 70,781,798 | 250,080,998 = 
1927 ccteniciknsey vie wa teoree s- 210, 433,492 9,790,411 | 61,793,595 | 71,584,006 | 268,536,339 . 
UAE ae Sane eet Re, Ome oak Ae 216, 287, 938 6,874,338 67,531,596 74,405,934 267,352, 621 
O20 Sai ci eiisn tan doneeeeeee as 221,479, 645 4,826,444 86,178,585 91,005,029 301,091,053 a 
LOS Oe rerdel omic he teak cee nie onto cee 210, 660, 988 6, 835, 485 94,240, 248 101,075, 733 187,706,019 e 3 
bY a BR ae leery eee ae Se are 198, 204, 732 4,508,753 97,749,022 | 102,252,775 108,574,302 ue 
1982. Sa ataty See ia ee 200, 978, 637 9,383,994 97,999,358 | 107,383,352 84, 227,574 3 
LOS Bina tesss ce Dee SEU recta ania 211, 828, 296 15, 656, 660 75, 809, 462 91,466, 122 92,234,373 2 
bt E Pes NAA A BE end An Rea © 215, 698, 268 21,339,301 67,516,010 88,855,311 106, 698,437 
LOSS. spect eRe cites eee ee 249, 624,0332) 21,693,367 87,022,098 |} 108,715,465 71,554,988 


ee ed RL a | 
1Does not include ‘‘ Deposits with the Minister of Finance for security of the note circulation’’ of insolvent 


banks, nor ‘Deposits in the Central Gold Reserves’, 
note circulation. The average amounts of these dep 


Table 11. 
included. 


instituted in 1913 as a reserve against additional bank- 
I osits during cach of the latest four years are shown in 
? Ten months average, Mar. 31 to Dec. 31, notes of, and deposits with, Bank of Canada 


ee Se 7 
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Detail and Total Net Liabilities, calendar years 1901-35. 


of the figures for Total Reserves for 1935 (below the rule), as of those of the first column for the same year 
(see footnote 2), is vitiated as a result of the establishment of the Bank of Canada, 
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Total 
Reserves.! 


145,322,021 
160, 911, 236 
164, 251,394 
180, 905, 675 


204, 834, 909 
217,277,455 
216, 834, 084 
254,031, 984 


341,522,507 
357,341, 003 
356,457,461 
384, 860,354 


379,329, 682 
424,418,919 
502, 004,738 
685, 538,519 


812, 192, 530 
949, 144,061 
1,009,242, 583 
918,544,961 


870,324, 280 
860,073,353 
896,789, 994 
994,531,788 


1,089,484, 032 
1,067,862, 154 
1,071,525, 239 
1,080,674, 701 


1,112,590, 865 

971,080, 282 
1,083,389, 041 
1,088,348 , 364 


1,236,680, 749 
1,277,977, 974 


Total 


Calendar 
Net 
Liabilitica.* Year. 
$ 

AOS O15 AGB ace stone 8 ys 1901 
AGT 0527 607> |ae e'e eter cisty cs 1902 
489,439,303 |... ceseenes 1903 
DO4T TATE POLE leew erarehe totes 1904 
595,027,264 |........006. 1905 
O88e 185, Go0 lr «cee sa ...1906 
737,505,039 |..... ese 1907 
GZGHAASE OL On| bine ose = ate ents 1908 
B44, O9SEO 72 levies east 1909 
Np TO Wea aria ceneins se 1910 
1088-719, $67 Ae og co Lis ss 1911 
LEP STOY (Ol ads cree ereias ae aecle 1912 
Op RL yO eaneodn co sbor 1913 
PATA AA ih Tish IS ee coer 1914 
1,298,018, 989 |........0065 1915 
1,520,438, 686 |........0006 1916 
1771204, B82 1. kwcase 1917 
DOA Wales Dir: Aol orc rcach pee 1918 
DS OSs GAs 21 Oil] suerte aiaiarcstetele 1919 
2,608,151, LOE We cece + sine « 1920 
D399 409, O0L |accescccccne 1921 
PROTO Be pl OO a lotaereceitlotareetd 1922 
Faacigiee Wh a AO | hin HBR OR ones 1923 
AOE FUN 5 bE Uen| ic nleiave tie loreieiats 1924 
250903104080: lo civ e'e aie « 1925 
DAST-GTS, 160 |. 16 oss > sls 1926 
2,616,056,053 |....--..0.6. 1927 
Be L EOS racentacts ain Bioictc 1928 
3,062,844,009 |............ 1929 
QUI GOLOG tA Oo uf chetersietoseitinterss © 1930 
2626-920, 0508 |. xstitiale sins = 1931 
PAT. Yay LOS PUSSY 6 [Rene ena oe 1932 
Fee Ofek Ves seo 3 RO as inn ee Oe 1933 
2,444,620, 889 |. .....:06 sree 1934 
25645926,J050) |)s sdaie wes ome: 1935 


Securities. 
vor Canadian 
eh Municipal, Other 
mara an ublic onds, 
Pie eae Ser glvaae Sas Total. 
Fe other than an tocks. 
Securities. Cannaian. 
$ $ $ $ 
115331,380 13,031,176 30,440, 258 54,802,819 
9,804,998 14, 487, 633 34, 859,390 59,152,021 
11,186, 607 14, 896,472 37,800, 893 63 , 883,972 
10,705, 202 15,560, 146 38,779,477 65, 044, 825 
8,833,627 18, 820, 985 39,974, 520 67, 629, 132 
9,360, 614 20,460, 625 41,125,898 70, 947, 137 
9,546, 760 21,198,817 41,239,589 71,985, 166 
9,522,743 19, 788, 937 42,651,006 71,962,686 
11, 653,798 21,707,363 50, 783, 614 84,144,775 
14,741, 621 21,696, 987 56,194,734 92,633 ,3424 
10, 637,580 22,848,170 60, 909, 240 94,394,990 
9,388, 968 22,586,119 64, 080, 763 96,055, 850 
9,995,237 23,183,161 70,713,075 | 103,891,473 
11, 697, 603 22,707,738 68,636,267 | 103,041,608 
12,814, 898 31,553,091 74,020,538 | 118,388,527 
29,717,007 | 117,902,686 68,386,482 | 216,006,175 
131,078,854 | 183,341,125 58,958,908 | 373,378,887 
162, 821,026 252,936, 568 56,103, 418 471,861,012 
214,621,625 | 256,270,715 54,429,301 | 525,321,641 
120,356,255 | 210,826,991 48,031,228 | 379,214,474 
166,688,146 | 156,552,503 45,728,878 | 368,969,527 
198, 826,031 90,131,491 43,208,758 | 332,166,280 
242,292,315 | 112,642,627 46,857,264 | 401,792,206 
314,099,097 | 135,597,860 52,864,890 | 502,561, 847 
358,344,887 | 147,563,292 59,597,468 | 565,505, 647 
343,595,936 | 127,765,375 61,455,745 | 532,817,056 
324,580,796 | 133,314,843 63,075,762 | 520,971,402 
333,837,004 | 124,996,823 63,794,3814| 522,628,208 
341,744,572 | 104,309,024 52,961,542 | 499,015,138 
316, 196,343 101,585, 131 53,856,068 | 471,637,542 
454,386, 965 154,829,056 65,141,210 | 674,357,232 
489,709,241 | 150,891,599 55,157,961 | 695,758,801 
626,881,709 | 163,834,318 50,435,931 | 841,151,958 
683, 498, 403 139, 850,099 43,377,456 | 866,725,958 
860, 942,292 137, 764, 626 45,644,735 | 1,044,351, 653 


“1,474,246, 139 


ee ee EEE ae 
3Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities to the public, as shown in Table 10, 
the items ‘‘Notes of other banks’’, ‘‘Cheques on other banks’’, and ‘‘Loans to other banks in Canada, 


secured, including bills rediscounted’’, which r 


balanced by credits within the system. 
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epresent indebtedness within the system and are’ counter- 


4Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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16.— Ratios of Chartered Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities,’ calendar years 1901-35. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages given in the preceding table of the 
twelve monthly returns in each year. Figures for 1892-1900 will be found ai p. 874 of the 1927-28 Year 
Book. The figures for 1935 below the rules are not comparable with those of previous years, owing to the 
establishment of the Bank of Canada. 


Cash due Call and Percentage 

¢ Cash from Banks | Short Loans | — of Total 
Calendar Year. on hand. outside elsewhere Securities. Reserves. 

of Canada. than in to Net 
Canada. ~| Liabilities. 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

OO Leagvaceirce ticker rere aeeerre Pee 8-0 4-5 10:0 |’ 13-5 36-0 
TOO erections otsaare eevee ciel pita soe ate 7-9 4.4 10-2 13-1 35-6 
G03 Fant can. Ree 8-9 4.0 7-7 13-0 33-6 
BOCA IEEE tics cgvocca eee rey eee: 9-4 4.5 7:7 12-1 33-7 
HOOD FE Shes Soe ners ee Dae ote aned 9-5 4-9 8-6 11-3 84-3 
ASOGM tees Sel eo Lae 8-9 S107 8-7 10-4 31-7 
SC IGE a Hien eh She eth AS at se 9-5 2-9 1-2 9-7 29-3 
1142) 1/5 SRN Re cg RE AB ner nts 5 tas on 11-1 5-5 8-3 9-9 34-8 
OOO GS te ie ae OD Beare 11-3 5-0 14-2 9-9 40-4 
LOTO corny dn cents Reapories: cmt RENT 10-7 4-8 11-5 8-5 36-5 
TOU Zecde cheat hiae ee eC ore ae 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
AON ratte tet er cre Nts AE 11:3 4-3 8-9 8-1 32:5 
ye ee eeceearaias Avia Aine Pome eachs 11-1 3°4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
i Kei Lar Aaa Sek ALD ne Aaa Ste 12-8 3-9 9-0 8-2 33-9 
1 OES ceri at aoa Se ee er Sb 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 88-7 
GAG 25 nee ae RR GEA Coe 13-7 6-4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
UOT: bess se se Seek eee pele neva 11-9 4-0 8-9 21-1 45-9 
MOND cies iste Sc tA See 12-4 2-8 7:8 22-8 45-8 
iO Ee Bea Mette sean Sirs en ets a : 10-9 2-7 6-9 22-2 42-7 
1920. 2 a cc se Re ae oe 9-9 3-1 7:7 14-5 35-2 
LSA Gs Sere Sn me Se 10-7 3-1 7-2 15-4 36-4 
1 OOS a eceseh eta ara cS ta Lae een 11:3 4.4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
LOS western acters hero carte’, hanes tee 10-6 2-8 8-9 18-1 40-4 
TODAS sare tat cg Pee neeatn etc e ce oa 10-2 3:2 7-9 21-7 43-0 
LOZ AL eee pe b eee ee: 9-6 2-9 9-4 23:6 45-5 
IE) Fe aA Ao Bg AP te Has Sb 8-6 2-8 10-1 21-5 43-0 
DS ODN (6 rt Eich a Get os eae ed ne eee 8-0 2-7 10-3 19-9 40-9 
TODS aaa. Pay te 28 eS 7-5 2-6 9-3 18-1 387-5 
ODD Nar. Sayattuomces eater theme he eters 7-2 2-9 9-8 16-3 36-3 
NOS Os peatorateret i ere oat Peis Coates 7-6 3:7 6-8 17-0 35-1 
LOB susiu sighs Seusta hipaa oe, ae Pes 7-5 3°9 4.1 25-7 41-2 
LEO Rail, eet ae: AM! ok eae 8-2 4-4 3°74 28-4 44.4 
LOB ey Arteta eee teak cee ese 8-7 3°8 3-8 34-7 51-0 
O34 Wr, Meda ae The tints ce hrc 8-8 3-6 4.4 35-4 52-3 
WORD ad cts Breese Me eae ee 9-72 4-3 2-8 40-7 57-5 

1See Table 15 for actual amounts of reserves and net liabilities. 2 See footnote 2 to Table 15. 


Subsection 2.—The Individual Chartered Banks of Canada.* 


During the period from 1881 to 1901, the number of chartered banks doing a 
business in Canada under the Bank Act remained almost the same, 36 in 1881 and - 
1891, and 34 in 1901, but during the present century there has been in banking, 
as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of banks having dropped to — 


“ee , 
*Revised by A. W. Rogers, Secretary, The Canadian Bankers’ Association. oe + 
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25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has been far from involving a curtailment 
of banking facilities is seen in Table 10, which shows the development of the banking 
business since 1867, and in Table 17, which compares the number of branch banks 
existing in Canada at different periods, and shows a growth from 123 at Confederation 
to 4,083 inclusive of sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1930. Since then, owing to the shrink- 
age in commercial activities as a result of the depression, some unprofitable branches 
have been closed and the total has declimed to 3,431, exclusive of 149 branches and 
agencies in other countries, as at Dec. 31, 1935. 


Table 18 gives the numbers of branches of the various banks, by provinces, 
as at Dec. 31, 1935, while Table 19 contains the statistics of branches of Canadian 
banks doing business outside of Canada, an extension of Canadian banking (more 
especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which proceeded very rapidly 
in the war and early post-war period, rising to a total of 206 in 1921. Since then 
this number has gradually declined to 149 branches and sub-agencies in 1935. | 


17.—Numbers of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31 
1868, 1902, 1905, 1920, 1926, 1931-35. 


Province. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1920.1 | 1926.1 | 1931.1 | 1932.1 | 1933.1 | 1934.1 | 1935.1 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Pea AsLond.,. .< ki; - 9 Saki) Al 28 28 28 28 27 27 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 169 134 138 138 136 134 134 
New Brunswick.. 4 30 49 121 101 101 100 99 98 97 
Quebecsscn se face 12 137 196. | 15450°] 1,072 VAG. 1, 131 1,109 1,093 1,073 
Onitanior. Nets arcs 100 349 549 1,586 | 1,826 1,400 1,351-| 1,293 1, 259 lees 
Manitoba........ - 52 95 349 224 222 202 196 193 184 
Saskatchewan.... - - - 591 427 394 361 339 309 290 
AT bertaysce.ccices ~ 30 87 424 269 278 251 235 215 209 
British Columbia 2 46 55 242 186 229 206 198 195 190 
“Yourkomses &, sos «c - - 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 

Totals....... 123 747 | 1,145 | 4,676 | 3,770 | 3,970 | 3,772 | 3,637 | 3,527 3,431 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


18.—Number of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each 
Province and in Other Countries at Dec. 31, 1935. 
Norz.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 602 in 1935, including 2 in ‘‘Other 


Countries’. 
New 
Bank. eae pS si Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
No No No No. No No 
pun VEOUETOH:, sie ree ap siheie cele cen as 1 13 13 110 193 35 
Bank oisNova Scotia. susseseeae sees hee 8 36 BO 21 125 ff 
MS ATAOT AL OFONGO: sc oo eiacaletasacheieca te state eivia « = - - 14 102 12 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 3 ~ 13 105 14 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 6 18 6 60 243 39 
Royalsbank of Canada... c.5.00eon oo 6 63 22 76 224 65 
WomunOM- Banks ch ecicew . cel eee oe een - - 1 8 96 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... - - - 197 ‘ante 4 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... - - - 2 116 8 
Barclays Bank (Canada)................ - ~ - i, i! - 
NOCAISS: 2 acc hora eee 24 130 90 594 1,127 182 
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18.— Number of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each 
Province and in Other Countries at Dec. 31, 1935—concluded. 


Saskat- British Other 
= Bank. Asan. Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon, | Count- Total. 
bia. ries. 
No No No No. No No 

Banco ontrealtc eee eer oees ae 36 49 48 ye 10 510 
Bank of Nova Scotiat, ox: faeces der. oes ale 9 6 39 303 
Bank Of: ROTOntGn chisel oa peaee 26 13 0) ~ - 176 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... - - ~ ~ - 135 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 75 53 61 2 13 576 
Royal(BankiofCanadacghies: to caee ee. | 92 53 47 - 82 730 
Dominion Bank. Re4ek < nc cao ae 4 3 4 - 2 130 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... 2 5 - - 1 222 
Imperial Bank of Canada......:........ 35 22 11 - - 194 
Barclays Bank (Canada)=....... 0... .: - - - - - 2 

MotalsSsc. 2 see et 287 207 186 4 147 2,978 


19.—Number of Branches of each of the Canadian Chartered Banks in Other 
Countries, with their Locations, Dec 31., 1934 and 1935. 


1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 
Bank and Location. = ot Bank and Location. re 
Branches.| Branches. Branches. | Branches. 
No. No. ‘ No. No. 
Bank of Montreal— The Canadian Bank of Com- 
INewioundland \fer. as.b 4ese §1 51 merce—concluded. 
Pnelandiae: <2... eet. kee 2 2 South America.............. = 
Trance tiie... eh... ee if - St. Pierre and Miquelon..... 1 1 
United States opr ccsne ee 3 3 |The Royal Bank of Canada— 
NIGKICOR Cen Ma ee ea - ~ Newfouridland. .........0... i 5 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— England. Fett eee eee e eee e es 2 2 
Newfoundland.............: 12 12 British West Indies......... 11 11 
Raglan sve ye ee 1 1 United States... .6..02.005 i 1 
British, West Indies. kasc.ku 121 121 Cuba... vette ee ROL 23 23 
United States.. ./: 2524 ..24 3 3 Puerto Rico, etc............ 12 12 
Eiwdltat eae 3 g | France (ausiliary)........... 1 
Puertoenicoy ethene tne: 3 3 Spain.............. 000s cei 1 1 
Central and South America. 26 26 
The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce— The Dominion Bank— 
Newfoundland.............. 2 oH Mnelardd a: hicieron 1 1 
England.................66. 1 1 || United States............... 1 1 
British West Indies.......... 3 3 
initeds Stated... .5 aerene aeee 5 5 pre Canadienne Nation- 
ale— 
poy ei ee As ae 3 HOPG COR se he ceca a eae aeLee 1 1 
Totals \an550 5 eee 148? 1472 
1 Exclusive of one sub-agency. 2 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 


Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctuations 
of general business. So far as individual banks are concerned, the changes resulting 


a . <ree 
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eee 


from amalgamations are apt to render the figures incomparable over a period of 
years. During the six years covered by Table 20, however, only one bank, the 
Imperial Bank of Canada, has absorbed another bank, viz., The Weyburn Security 
Bank, on May 1, 1931. 


2).—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
years ended 1930-35. 


ee ee eee eS ee 


aie 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Po cine tceie A mae || Brose. |. Baten 
—§ ¥ DCs $ p.¢. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 6,519,031 12+2 | 5,386,380 12 | 4,668,100 11 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 2,535, 643 16 2,579, 802 16 | 2,303,434 15 
IBankiOl, LOLONtO.... .ces ss 1,339, 872 12-41 1,168,915 12] 1,044,393 11 
Banque Provinciale du Can- 

[dan lpedae Betag phatase 511,457 9 467, 440 9 454, 659 83 
Canadian Bankof Commerce] 5,378,423 12+1 | 4,774,928 12 | 4,279,424 11 
Royal Bank of Canada......| 6,572,627 1242 | 5,448,3278 12 | 4,861,849 11 
Dominion Bank............ 1,409, 747 12+1 1,322, 287 12 1,179,931 ey 
Banque Canadienne Natio- 

RIAU tea eee ey ras asian cass ee 1,024, 702 10 1,001,940 10 972,075 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada...| 1,424,081 12+1} 1,328,864 12} 1,205,335 113 
Barclays Bank (Canada)'... = 3 ss = = = 

ee leustal lake (2 | ele 
sae ge se Ns Ne Pe Se 

eae 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Pega ke. VOR alts | Pra 
$ p.c. $ Dic $ Ds 
Bank of Montreal........... 4,005,154 83 4,105,024 8 4,007,302 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 2,035,900 123 1,850,330 12 1,834,174 12 
Bank of Toronto............ 1,037,922 10 822, 499 10 806,391 10 
Banque Provinciale du Can- 

oe Oa en eee 410, 655 6t 417,366 6 400, 843 6 
Canadian Bank of Commerce} 3,648,832 83 3,413, 654 8 3,389,031 8 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 3,901, 649 83 4,398,217 8 4,340,522 8 
Wominion Bank -. .iwccioonee 1,189, 202 10 1,151,561 10 1,130,052 10 
Banque Canadienne Natio- 

Mad, CESS st a Se B On: sey 970,350 10 935, 823 92 915,790 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada...| 1,204,039 10 1,231,992 10 1,208,079 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada)?... - - - - - = 

Totals, Net Profits....... 18,353, 703 _ : 18,326, 466 = 18, 032,184 = 


1This bank, which opened in September, 1929, had reported no profits or dividends up to the end 
of 1935. 2’ This bank paid at the rate of 10 p.c. per annum for the first half-year and 8 p.c. for the 
second. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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In Tables 21 and 22 will be found statistics showing the positions of the indi- 
vidual commercial banks on Dec. 31, 1935. 


21.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 


Dec. 31, 1935. 


Notes of 
Bank of 
Canada. 


Deposits 
with Bank 
of Canada. 


Government 
and Bank 
Notes other 
than 
Canadian. 


Due from 


other Banks. 


| | | 


12, 938, 425 
2,980,731 
1,757,086 

847,962 

5,497,461 
6, 912, 859 
2,271,569 
2, 605, 706 
4,690,308 


49,699,440 
22,738,275 
9,882,042 
2,027, 632 
41,142,062 
37,381, 032 
9,931,529 
6, 267, 226 
2,124,716 
442, 654 


336, 524 

3, 206,378 
60,302 
31, 665 
929, 656 
19,522,891 
88, 180 
51,882 
59,478 


64,517,098 
19,714,218 
11,416,485 
4,369,545 
42,373, 207 
66, 212, 872 
12,350, 652 
7,262, 698 
10, 655,041 
5, 488, 401 


SS | | =" 


Current 
eh Subsidiary 
Coin. 
$ 

Bank of Montreal.............. 1,554,331 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 2,750, 829 
Bank ofl OFOUutos nc. snec dees 230, 132 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 187,479 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. . 1,219, 246 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 8,808, 786 
Dominion Bank............... 264,028 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 448, 749 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 330, 533 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 2,516 
LOUMS Cra eth om, sect 15, 796, 629 


40,578,926 


181, 636, 608 


24,289, 692 


244,360,217 


——- c— ——-- ee 


Loans and Discounts. 


Call 
¥ Loans 


in 
Canada. 


4,603,275 
5,917,439 
3,773,657 
4,687,055 
19,516, 922 
24,424,277 
7,256, 258 
5, 658, 230 
5,739, 950 
1,403 , 932 


Current 
Loans 


in 
Canada. 


225, 154, 267 
84,578,670 
47,335, 850 
13,471,247 

191,093,093 

218, 154, 550 
48,039, 852 
44,281,106 
71,159, 644 

1,322,394 


Call and 


Current Loans 


outside 
of Canada. 


33,106,304 
16,904,020 


35, 695, 526 
120, 439, 465 
3,501, 631 
72,412 


Total 
Assets.2 


_—_—_ oO Oe | | "fe" 


794, 863,991 
288 , 822, 887 
127,068, 813 
50,556, 947 
613, 817, 582 
779, 856, 228 
134, 123, 806 
132, 165,174 
143,705,214 

14,127,524 


a a | ee 


Bank. Securities. 
$ 

Bank of Montreal.............. 375, 160, 229 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 113, 245,040 
Bankof@oronto. ©. 55.0cn0 seek 46,958, 240 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 21,303,868 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..| 231,050,351 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 226, 623, 252 
Dominions Bank m4. ee 39,516,077 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 56,339,094 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 39, 670, 848 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 4,809,524 

ROLAIS’ 307.2252 400s 1,154, 676, 523 


PS ies Si Ea BE Se 2 eh Nal be AI tes Uh, 
1Includes loans to Provincial Governments and to cities, towns, 


2Includes other assets. 


82,980,995 


944,590,673 


209,719,358 


3,079,108, 166 


municipalities and school districts. 
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22.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dec. 31, 1935. 


a a ee ee ee 


, Due to 
Bank. Capital fecowre rai ns rap eb of Credit 
(paid up). Fund. Circulation. Provincial | Outstanding. 
Governments. 
“eas mage $ eres ihe ame garre 
Bank of Montreal.............- 36,000, 000 38, 000, 000 28,501,428 19,312, 662 6,937,414 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 12,000, 000 24, 600,000 9,714,395 1,106,690 5,583, 112 
Bagh Die VGrontoin.. J. . ise kt: 6,006, 000 9,000, 000 4,548,965 981,774 1,443, 616 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 4,000, 000 1,000, 000 3,392, 742 239 , 287 39,204 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..| 30,000,000 20,000, 000 23, 606, 450 11,503,065 16,797,727 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 35,000, 000 20,000, 000 30,494, 442 13,219,997 21, 288, 402 
Deminion Banler: 22... 3c. 7,060,000 7,000, 000 5,902,231 1,405,794 4,022,279 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 7,000, 000 5,000, 000 6,258, 864 1,134,871 858, 434 : 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 7,000, 000 8,000, 000 6,225,510 3,611,918 1, 622,322 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 1,500,000 750,000 283, 635 76,374 97,653 
PAIS Osc) dae we oes 145,500,000 | 132,750,000 | 118,928, 662 52,592,372 ~ 58,190,163 
ila Wa eae er a Ns ol GP eg eee 
Deposits. 
Bank. Demand Notice Outside rnee re iethe : 
Candee Canada. een is, ae de 
| $ $ § gE TS Mg 
Bank of Montreal............-. 177, 222,512 408, 295, 046 70, 257, 986 9,417, 152 793,014, 236 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 46,887,268 | 141,501,862 41,714, 265 4,304, 752 288, 111, 258 . 
Banksohelorontor cay .ue ner - 27,976,675 72,621,325 430,565 2,758,791 125, 948, 613 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. 6, 212,866 35,195,517 139,013 46, 628 50,272,531 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..| 132,276,093 | 302,922,546 64,271,123 10,797,012 612,277, 871 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 163,063,281 | 287,976,506 | 195,435,919 11,084, 862 778, 221,010 
Dominion Bank............+-- 31,765,343 69, 297,778 3,468, 295 3, 141, 954 133,531, 106 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 22, 658, 362 86, 130, 194 1, 648,391 1,258, 295 131, 811, 807 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 31,491, 360 81,596,367 525, 708 2,431,883 142, 680, 824 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 1,367,170 3, 440, 033 1,584,492 5,020, 948 14, 120, 309 
Totes. Us... eer ne 649,920,930 |1,485, 977,174 | 379,475,757?) 59,262,277 3,069,984, 565 


SS SS ee en ee ne ee 


2Includes $30,307,116, deposits in Canada in currencies other than 


Includes other liabilities. 
Canadian. . 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables follow which may 


be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing bank 
insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserves, assets and liabilities of 
insolvent banks, and shows also the payments to noteholders and depositors. In 
the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in full. 
The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 36 banks which 
have been incorporated with other institutions since 1867. 
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23.—Bank Insolvencies 


Norre.—No bank that has failed since 1895 has paid anything to shareholders in respect of their capital 
investment. There is no reliable information as to earlier dates. Information is not available from which 
to compute losses with respect to liabilities other than deposits and circulation. In some instances these 
liabilities would include liabilities to Governments (having preference) and to banks and others. Note- 
holders have experienced no losses whatever since the inauguration of the Bank Circulation Redemption 
Fund in 1890 or, in fact, since the failure of the Bank of Prince Edward Island in 1881. The amount of double 
liability actually collected from shareholders of the banks which latterly became insolvent was as follows:— 


Number TPate of Capital Stock at Date of 
of Suspension Suspension. 

Name of Bank and Place of | Branches Date of or 

ief Office. when Charter. Cessation 
Operations of Normal Auth- Sub- Paid- 
Ceased. Operations. | orized. | scribed. up. 
$ $ $ 
1;/Commercial Bank of N.B., 

Stevonns ND yee ce 19 |Incorporated - 1868 - 600,000) 600,000 
2|\Bank of Acadia, Liverpool, 1834in N.B. 

INGS2? ete ae See eae 1 |June 14, 1872} April 1873 --| 660,000} 100,000 
3|Metropolitan Bank of Mont- 

FOALS Vara ee ee ae 1 |April 14, 1871] Oct. 1876 | 1,000,000} 1,000,000} 800,170 
4|Mechanics Bank of Montreal . 2 |Before Con- May 1879 1,000,000} 243,374) 194,794 

federation. 
5|Bank of Liverpool, Liverpool, 

ING SE i Bae oe Seek 1 |April 14, 1871} Oct. 1879 500,000} 500,000} 370,548 
6|Consolidated Bank of Canada 

(City Bank and Royal Can. 

amalgamated 1879)........ 16 |Sept. 18, 1875) Aug. 1879 | 2,400,000) 2,091,900] 2,080,920 
7|Stadacona Bank, Quebec..... 1 |June 14, 1872) July 18791 | 1,000,000] 1,000,000] 991,890 
8|Bank of Prince Edward Is- 

land, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 1 |Local Nov.28, 1881 ~ - 120,000 
9|Exchange Bank of Canada, , 

Montrealers cate eee ee 5 |April 14, 1871] Sept. 1883 500,000) 500,000} 500,000 
10|Maritime Bank of Dom. of 

Can: ot. Jobn, NB... 66. 2 |June 14, 1872} Mar. 1887 | 2,000,000} 321,900] 321,900 
11) Pictou Bank, Pictou, N.S.... 4 |May 28, 1873] Sept. 18871 500,000) 500,000} 200,000 
12/Bank of London in Canada 

London wOntocsase es, sae ee 3 |May 25, 1883] Aug. 1887 | 1,000,000] 1,000,000} 241,101 
13|Central Bank of Canada, 

Toronto, Onbu se. cee 4 |May 25, 1883] Nov. 1887 | 1,000,000] 500,000 500, 000 
14| Federal Bank, Toronto, Ont. 

(Changed from ‘‘Superior 

Po ee es See 11 |May 26, 1874! Jan. 1888! | 1,250,000] 1,250,000} 1,250,000 
15|Commercial Bank of Mani- 

toba, Winnipeg............. 10 jApril 19, 1884/June 30, 1898] 2,000,00C} 740,700} 552, 650 
16|Banque du Peuple, Montreal.. 7 |June 27, 1884|\July 15, 1895] 1,200,000] 1,200,000] 1,200,000 
17|Banque Ville Marie, Montreal. 19 |June 14, 1872|\July 25, 1899} 500,000! 500,000 479, 620 
18)Bank of Yarmouth, Yar- : 

MOUEH ND cee. ee shales 1 {April 15, 1859/Mar. 6, 1905] 300,000} 300,000] 300,000 
19/Ontario Bank, Toronto?...... 30 |May 27, 1857/Oct. 13, 1906] 1,500,000] 1,500,000} 1,500,000 
20|Sovereign Bank of Canada, 

Rerontot ae ee ee ee 85 |May 23, 1901/Jan. 18, 1908] 3,000,000} 3,000,000] 3,000,000 
21/Banque de St. Jean, St. Jean, 

EOE co st PR Ne e e e 5 |May 3, 1873/April 28, 1908] 1,000,000) 500,000] 316,386 
22|Banque de St. Hyacinthe, St. 

EvacintheE Ose, se. 6 |May 28, 1873/June 24, 1908!| 1,000,000] 504,600] 331,235 
23/St. Stephens Bank, St. Ste- 

Dhens NSB yee Cree 1 |About 1836|Mar. 10, 1910 200, 000 200,000 200, 000 
24|/Farmers Bank of Canada, 

ED OTONCOS eee yey che 27 |July 18, 1904|/Dec. 19, 1910] 1,000,000} 584,500| 567,579 
25|Bank of Vancouver, Vancou- 

VON sotreen aimee eee 10 |April 3, 1908|/Dec. 14, 1914] 2,000,000] 587,400) 445,188 
26|Home Bank of Canada, 

orontoshs eee ee 68 (July 10, 1903;Aug. 17, 1923] 5,000,000) 2,000,000] 1,960,591 

Lotalu thy. vicceercees 340 
a a a ek 
1 Suspension or cessation of operations was voluntary. 2 This bank was only in existence three 


months and twenty-six days. It re-opened for a few days and redeemed a few thousand dollars worth of 
its notes. This lasted only a day or two, and the remaining noteholders with the exception of the Govern- 
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in Canada since 1867. 


Bank of Yarmouth 
Ontario Bank 
Sovereign Bank of Canada 
Banque de St. Jean 


sees 


eee eee eee 


ee 


eee ewww ee 


eee ee eee 


$ 264, 667 


Banque de St. Hyacinthe 
1,202,510 || Farmers Bank of Canada 
180,500*}) The Bank of Vancouver 
161,975t|| The Home Bank of Canada 


ee er ee 
ee a 


921 


$ 156,051 
314, 880 
178,111 

1,713, 629 


* Apart from amount paid up for subscription to shares of International Assets Limited—see footnote 4, 


at end of table. 


+ This includes approximately $7,000 collected on unpaid capital stock subscriptions. 
t Includes interest of $56,657. 


Circulation. 


Deposits. 


Approx- 
imate 
Actual or 
Estimated 

Loss to 
Depositors 
and Note- 

Holders. 


———— | | Ef SSS SS SS SS | LTS 


45,000 
300, 000 


60,000 
Nil. - 


50, 000 
45,000 


150, 000 


50,000 
600, 000 
10,000 


35,000 
700, 000 


Nil. 
10,000 
75,000 
55, 000 
Nil. 


550,000 


co 


Nil. 


on 


Fr DoD FF ON AND & 


! 


7 


40,447 
168, 132 


3, 668 


423 , 819 
152,481 


264, 000 
467,385 


314, 288 
49,571 


209,045 
492,855 


670, 492 


396, 890 
818, 648 
261,870 


50, 409 
1,351, 402 


1,988, 585 
219,334 
253 , 860 
149, 935 
429,470 
254, 762 


1,724, 165). 


304,368 
17,959 


129,731 
253 , 546 


86,263 


1,013, 934 
188,372 


463 , 000 
2,206,377 


1,091,570 
17,474 


680, 954 
2,125,040 


1,005, 446 


771,456 
6,874,217 
1,504, 665 


276, 505 
12, 656, 034 


11, 215, 506 
340,004 
918,770 
386, 160 

1,314,016 
555,352 


15, 462,569 


Liabilities | Assets as 
at Date [per Returns 
of | at Date of 
Suspension | Suspension 
or or 
Nearest Nearest 
Date of Date of 
Record. Record. 
$ $ 
671,420 1,222,454 
106,914 213,346 
293.379 779, 225 
547, 238 721,155 
136, 480 207,877 
1,794,249) 3,077,202 
341,500} 1,355,675 
1,108,000 953, 244 
2,868,884} 3,779,493 
1,409,482} 1,825,993 
74,364 277,017 
1,031,280) 1,310,675 
2,631,378} 3,231,518 
3,449,499) 4,869,113 
1,341,251 1,951,151 
7,761,209] 9,583,537 
1,766, 841 2,267,516 
388, 660 723,660 
15,272,271] 15,920,307 
16,174,408) 19,218,746 
560, 781 326, 118 
1,172,630] 1,576,448 
549, 830 818,271 
1,997,041) 2,616,683 
912,137]. 1,532,786 
18,356,373] 15,848,400 
(Curator’s 


summary.) 


Paid to— 
Note- De- 
Holders. | positors. 
p.c p.c 
100 100 
100 100 
573 574 
100 96547 
100 100 
100 100 
593 593 
100 663 
100 103 
100 100 
100 100 
100 993 
100 100 
100 100 
100 754 
100 173 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
100 30-27 
100 100 
100 100 
100 Nil 
100 73 
100 = 
Totals. cinsiets 


Nil. 
100, 000 
Nil. 
180, 000 
3,000 
Nil. 
Nil. 
295,000 
742,000 


on mw 2 = 


Oo Ss 


9 


975, 000/10 


Nil. 
Nil. 


il 
12 


7,000|13 


Nil, 
Nil. 


14 
15 


1,702, 000/16 
1,242, 000|17 


Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 


18 


119 


20 


237, 000/21 


Nil. 
Nil. 


22 
23 


1,314, 000)24 
317, 000/25 


7,114,000 


26 


ment got nothing. The Dominion Government received 25 cents on the dollar on several thousand dollars 
worth of the notes which it held. 


—(Footnotes concluded at foot of p. 922.) 
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24.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.1 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.? 

Bank of Montrealice oaee oe eae ee Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S............. Aug. 13, 1903 
People’s Bank of Halifax, N.S....:...:......- June 27, 1905 
Ontario. Bankes a. euas es eon ape ee eee Oct. 13, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick............ April 15, 1907 
Bank of British North America.............. Oct. 12, 1918 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada... 0. .ccenncnc. Mar. 20, 1922 
Moison’s: Bank:44.5c5< cok 4a ee ae ee Jan. 20, 1925 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.............. Gore Bank oo OS ee eee May 19, 1870 
Bank’ of British. Colurabia. >... ssc cee Dec. 31, 1900 
EfaliiaxtBanikina1© 0. seyret age eae May 30, 1903 
Merchants bank of babi koe ann eee May 31, 1906 
astern LDownships/# Banks. saace one ee Feb. 29, 1912 
Bank of damilton. Secass pl eee eee Dec. 31, 1923 
Standard. Bankvor Canada sae eee eee Nov. 3, 1928 
BankotiNoverscotiaon. sce meee Union Bank*one Ble aeies, oo see en eee Oct. 1, 1883 
Bank of (New Brunswick... oe aeeee ne Feb, 15, 1913 

ithe Metropolitan anlar eee Nov. 14, 1914 . 
The Bank OL Ottawa... ete ee ee April 30, 1919 
Royal Bank of Canada... £22. 09) oie... Union Bank of Halifax. * 0.021 38 Stee Nov. 1, 1910 
Traders’ Bank of Canada;.,...422.00 ace. Sept. 3, 1912 
Oucbee- Bank. UP en a i eae ee Jan. _ 325 0o be 
Northern Crown. Banics. 121 ss. ete ae July 2, 1918 
Union; bank of Canadas ao.) cae a ics Aug. 81, 1925 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 2. o.....-tese en Niagara, District Bank on... coder, cen eee June 21, 1875 
The Weyburn Security Bank......:.......... May 1, 1931 
Banque d’Hochelaga’.......0.....0..0.c0008 Banqde-Nationale# ce. 46 ee ee April 30, 1924 
Bank of New Brunswick euicorses.. 05. ones Summerside: Bank y\-..00 in oe ove ee ee Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants’ Bank of-Canada............... MerchantsicBank:. aie... See ee eee Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial Bank of Canada................. June 1, 1868 
Union BankroitHalitax eysse eek cen eee Commercial Bank of Windsor................ Oct. 31, 1902 
NorthernmCrown Banik: ..4..0es...., eee ‘BheiNortherm Bane ae ee. July 2, 1908 
. Crown Bank: of Canadas... o 36heeed att ook: July 2, 1908 
Union Bank-of Canada... ds sessoc<eebies ck United Himpire Bank. =". ocho te. eele Mar. 31, 1911 
Home; Bank of Canada... sessed. sn. athe on La Banque Internationale du Canada......... April 15, 1913 
Standard Bank of Canada................. Western Bank Of Canada... is. d. ace. sas eho, Feb. 13, 1909 
SterlingsBank of Canadam i. set. 024. san. Dec. 31, 1924 


1 The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
2 Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. ; 
’ The Banque d’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 


Nationale. 


(Footnotes to Table 23 concluded. )— 

’'This bank did not suspend payment, but when difficulties were encountered an arrangement was made 
whereby all liabilities were taken over by the Bank of Montreal which, with certain other banks, assumed 
responsi bility for any loss which might result after realization of assets and double liability of shareholders. 
Depositors and other creditors accordingly experienced neither loss nor delay. By winding-up order of 
Sept. 29, 1908, the bank was placed in liquidation and shareholders proceeded against for double liability, 
in respect of which $1,202,510 was collected but $601,534 of that amount subsequently returned. Winding- 
up proceedings terminated in January, 1918. 

4 This bank did not suspend payment. By agreement, certain other banks took over its various branches 
and assumed all of its liabilities; accordingly depositors and other creditors experienced neither loss nor 
delay. In 1911, when the assisting banks threatened to place the bank in liquidation for the purpose of 
enforcing payment of double liability of shareholders, a corporation named International Assets Limited, 
was formed, which assumed all liabilities to the assisting banks and took over the assets of the Sovereign 
Bank, upon which bonds were issued to the assisting banks for the amount owing them. Numerous share- 
holders of the Sovereign Bank subscribed to preference shares in the corporation and to the extent that 
they did so were released from their double liability on shares of the Sovereign Bank; as a result, in excess 
of $2,000,000 was collected and paid over to the assisting banks. On Jan. 27, 1914, after it became apparent 
that a number of shareholders would not subscribe, or pay their double lability voluntarily, the Sovereign 
Bank (at a time when International Assets Limited was its sole creditor) was placed in liquidation. | , 

5 In addition to realization of general assets, the President of this bank advanced sufficient to permit 
of all liabilities being paid in full without resort to the double liability of the shareholders. 

6 A Royal Commission inquired into the failure of this bank in 1912 and its report, together with the 
evidence adduced at the inquiry, are matters of public record. 

7 As indicated, the liability to noteholders has been fully provided for. A preferred claim of the Pro- 
vince of British Colum bia-for approximately $103,000 was settled for $65,000, subject to the proviso that the 
province might rank with ordinary creditors for the balance if or when such creditors had received a divi- 
dend of 25 p.c. The assets, however, realized only sufficient to pay a first and final dividend to depositors 
and other ordinary creditors of 73 p.c. and after allowing for set-offs, etc., the liquidator estimated the loss 
to such creditors at $279,000 plus the loss to the province of British Columbia of $38,000, or a total of $317,000. 


8 Interim dividend of 25 p.c. paid by the liquidator iri December, 1923, and he anticipated that by — 


conserving the assets a further distribution of possibly 10 to 12 p.c. might be made eventually. Depressed 
conditions naturally affected the process of liquidation and the amount of the further dividend, if any, will 
depend entirely on future developments. The Government of Canada, pursuant to investigation by a 
Royal Commission into the responsibility for and causes of the failure, granted relief to the extent of 35 p.c. 
of the claims of certain classes of creditors, namely, all those individuals with claims of less than $500 as 
well as those with larger claims who were found upon due inquiry to be in special need or straitened cir- 
cumstances as a result of the failure. This involved a total outlay of approximately $3,460,000. 
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Subsection 3.—The Volume of Business Transacted through the Banks. 


In advanced industrial societies money is only “the small change of com- 
merce.” The great bulk of monetary transfers, particularly in the case of the larger 
transactions, is made through the banks. Thus it has been estimated that in the 
United States in 1917 about 6 p.c. of the business transactions of the country were 
financed by the use of money and the remaining 94 p.c. by the use of cheques. 
Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the cheques paid through the 
banks and charged to accounts, we should have an almost complete record of the 
volume of business transacted, and thus of the business activity of the country. 


Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 
leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid in to their institutions in the regular 
course of business. In Canada, the first clearing houses to be established were 
those of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891) and 
Winnipeg (1893), and the number has subsequently increased to 32. In recent 
years, owing to the reduction in the number of the banks through amalgamations, 
the proportion of the inter-bank transactions recorded by the clearing houses to the 
grand total of banking transactions has declined, and the place of total bank clear- 
ings as a measure of business has been taken by total bank debits—+.e., the totals of 
cheques charged to accounts at all banks. The total bank debits at all branch banks 
situated in the clearing-house cities of Canada have been compiled for 1924 and 
subsequent years by the Canadian Bankers’ Association for the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which has published the figures monthly and annually with interpretative 
analyses. Further, in order that an estimate might be made of the proportion of 
banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the total, the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1935, the grand total of all 
cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout the Dominion. The 
results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of Bank Debits for Febru- 
ary, 1935, and showed that the aggregate of transactions outside the clearing-house 
cities was in January, 1935, 123 p.c. of the grand total in the clearing-house cities. 
The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were as follows: Maritime 
Provinces 104-2 p.c., Quebec 6-9 p.c., Ontario 13-5 p.c., Prairie Provinces 8-4 p.c., 
British Columbia 16-7 p.c. Only in the Maritime Provinces does the total of bank 
debits in clearing-house cities appear to represent inadequately the grand total of 
business transactions throughout the whole area. 


Clearing-House Transactions.—The following table shows for the years 
1931-35 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. ‘These 
figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 


The following is a description of the operation of the Central Clearing Settle- 
ment: From the beginning of 1927 until Mar. 9, 1935, balances due to or by eaich 
member of the Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver clearing houses, 
after having been settled and declared by the clearing-house manager, were com- 
municated daily (in the case of the three latter clearing houses by telegraph) to a 
trustee—The Royal Trust Company—in Montreal. Each bank lodged with the 
trustee a substantial sum in Dominion notes. The trustee on receipt of the daily 
advice, made the appropriate credit or debit entry in each account kept for each 
bank. In the usual course the trustee made the entries and balanced the accounts 
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for the day by twelve o’clock noon, and each bank was immediately notified of 
the state of its account; if the debits of the day on balance exceeded the amount of 
Dominion notes held for any bank by the trustee, the bank concerned delivered, 
within an hour of notification thereof, an amount in Dominion notes sufficient to 
give it a credit balance. 

On Mar. 11, 1935, the Bank of Canada and its Agents took over the functions 
of The Royal Trust Company in this connection. It was arranged that the clearing 


house at Ottawa should participate directly in the Central Clearing Settlement. 


Each bank maintains in its account with the Bank of Canada, Ottawa, a balance 
(in excess of whatever deposit is maintained as part of the 5 p.c. reserve against 
deposit liabilities in Canada required by statute) deemed sufficient to settle its 
clearing obligations. The debit or credit balances of the banks at the specified 
points are daily communicated by the clearing-house manager, and confirmed 
by the respective bank, to the local Agent of the Bank of Canada (to the Bank 
of Canada in the case of Ottawa) for transmission to the Bank of Canada at Ottawa 
by telephone or telegraph, which bank on the same day debits or credits, as the 
case may be, the account of the respective bank maintained with the Bank of Canada. 


Inasmuch as Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver are the 
settlement points for the clearing houses in their respective zones, practically all 
the banking transactions of the country are adjusted daily in Ottawa in the accounts 
maintained by the banks with the Bank of Canada. 


25.—Amounts of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 
for the calendar years 1931-35. 


Clearing House. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BYGQUGN A Mest tet ok aceon 21,015,599 17,459, 229 14, 533,366 15, 458, 987 15,020, 604 
Brantiord a: Since. s,.eae ee ae 48,891,417 89,446, 268 36,878, 757 88, 456, 332 41, 207,595 
CWalaryme. sie nadie ne 319, 987, 617 258, 257, 381 256,392,620 255,085, 201 292,584, 549 
Chathartic. 2: b0 0.0 i aes ee 27,388, 592 22,190,250 21,461,353 22,211,932 22,192, 630 
PLQIBONUON Sse oe sobs vane 237, 843,012 194,356,935) 173,487,240] 189,164,864] 199,411,079 
Bort: Withams ee vero eee 34, 553, 840 28,973,198 26,551,158 32,061, 443 30, 651,099 
Lalita eet see 150, 986, 615 114,384, 527 100, 859, 483 110, 685, 559 112, 710, 681 
FLAMINCOR keer oa ec ee oe 247,414, 617 190, 818, 400 175, 111, 440 191, 235, 709 197, 844,548 
Kingstone ies ek i et Seis 35,357,257 28, 834, 227 25, 953, 786 26, 825,520 26,779, 593 
Weetehener se s.cee nw note ae Pete Os 52, 182,195 43,540, 055 43,365,053 50, 268,751 50,414, 984 
Lethbridges cee 2 era ee 20,849,308 17, 287,271 17,301, 733 20,785, 708 23, 963, 854 
ondon. cee ee ee 145,511, 234 127,365, 483 116,906,848] 128,018,177} 134,707,964 
Medicine Haters... 50. 8 os he 12,319,717 9,648,413 9,819,336 10,988,541 12,995,361 
Moncton )\'\con tenets 38, 911, 582 35,040,759 31,577, 841 34,991, 249 35, 753, 000 
Montréaltn eee oie Ae 5,773,473, 678) 3,971,576, 104] 4,249, 531,044] 4,653,226, 857] 4,582, 416,573 
Moose waw. = i ot, ae ee tose 37,751, 168 27,706,507 25, 548,000 24, 740, 854 27, 283,900 
New Westminster.............. 30, 103,730 23,366,543 21,278, 157 25,028,251 27,463,691 
Ottawa id wero Pye cas been 323,349,845 227,999,793 196, 686, 205 219,698,923} 1,076, 864,472 
Peter boroughwirc. eee ness 38, 026, 819 30, 253, 664 27,848, 985 30, 920,440 31,325, 062 
PrincetAlbertc 7.23.5 Toe 19,749,381 14, 143,193 12, 108, 245 14,357,763 18, 437, 203 
CQuiebee tx. ee etc ce wee cae 285,294,714] 210,822,180) 191,774,625} 200,669,727] 207,012,322 
Date Lit: pet AAAs ae go oe am eri ee 192,876, 885 176, 858, 737 170, 858, 649 181,277,356] 191,995,407 
Saint: Johisc: Siac oa 4 cckaiens 115,510, 903 85, 895, 057 74,776, 201 84,066, 825 84,059, 113 
SArniancy) sawn sie cere 25,489,715 19,670, 808 18, 781,336 20, 886, 635 23, 082,010 
Saskatoon: atccheises oto sees ses 89,784,777 73, 353, 023 59,500, 613 65,343,280 74, 956, 723 
Sherbrooker. 22521 oo. foe ees 37,092, 630 29,246,459 27,452,934 28, 628, 148 28, 659, 155 
Bad bury: tice. cacao ee ee 36,319,007 24,215,334 26,470, 130 34, 881, 455 38, 895, 230 
LOPONtOt Yi abas ene e ee 5, 134,895,419] 4,071,710,500] 4,916, 531,044] 5,643,522,459| 5,720,065, 081 
VaneGuvert, tse. seer en 795, 227,626 637, 132, 962 667, 955, 703 755,532,352 781, 264, 535 
Vaictonriatiny Sion en a eee oe 95,261,092 70,673, 038 69,300, 609 73,931,173 79,007,806 
Windsor. ore Pats 150, 917, 406 117,006,345 106, 323,870 104, 459,995 115, 902,542 
Winniped <).) Re Gann tor ee 2, 253,265,522] 1,974, 922,067| 2,807,734, 669] 2,676, 160,032] 2,622,557, 766 


Olas eo cc. rat c sees 16, 827, 602, 919/12, 914,154, 710/14, 720, 611, 03315, 963, 570, 498/16, 927, 486, 132 
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Bank clearings, though generally regarded as a leading barometer of business 
conditions, are defective in that they record only inter-bank transactions—trans- 
actions through which one bank becomes either the debtor or the creditor of another. 
They do not record the numerous transactions in which the transfer of value is made 
within a single bank, as, for example, where the purchaser and the seller of values 
that are paid for by cheque carry their accounts in the same bank. As the number 
of separate banks has in recent years been steadily diminishing through amalgama- 
tions, there being only 10 in December, 1934, as compared with 18 in 1923, inter- 
bank transactions are bearing a steadily decreasing proportion to the total of business 
transacted, a fact which goes far to explain the relative smallness of the increase in 
bank clearings from 1926 to 1929. 


Bank Debits.—Since bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure 
of general business, the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association the question of securing a record of bank debits, 2.¢., of all 
cheques charged against accounts at all banks. The Bankers’ Association agreed 
to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the amount of cheques 
charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing-house centres 
of Canada, and the figures of cheques charged to accounts (bank debits) are given 
for the years 1931-35 in Table 26. 


It will be noted, as establishing the need of the newer record, that bank debits 
for 1932 decreased 40-6 p.c. as compared with those of 1928, while bank clearings 
in the later year show a decrease of 47-4 p.c. The bank debits are a comparable 
record for the five years; the bank clearings, owing to the reduction in the number 
of banks, are not a comparable record. 


26.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
calendar years, 1931-35. i 


Sn ny 


Clearing-House Centre. Oat 1932. 1933. 1934. ~ 1935. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
ELAMTAXRe eee oe oes oes sleet 330,371,553| 257,989,295] 254,222,616} 275,948, 590} 310,052,273 
INT ONCEOR sic hese ciale ase ais eres 0.6 87,229,007 73, 548, 793 72,568,809) 87, 228, 253 90, 680, 025 
INS OOO cee cisecuiee es ois oes’ s 234, 942,909 187, 632, 726 154, 222,107 171,074, 214 173,320, 562 
RBotalaiees. dasa a cess 652,543,469 519,170, 814 481,618, 532 534, 251, 057 574, 052, 860 
Quebec— 
MTILT OA bac. oh 5 ok amie Pos 9,756,753, 765| 7,135,517,032| 7,943,786,599| 8, 834, 691,425| 8,307, 134,410 
UODECK, Weaeipeeers vo ee wah eee 701, 258, 405 560, 686, 426 558,047,475 550, 663, 976. 606, 964, 150 
Sherbrooke sce ise ood ose vane 92,060,809] - 69,997,106 65, 236, 186 64, 354, 455 63, 480, 463 
SPotalsi. asRucsis ta aes 10, 550,072,979} 7,766, 200,564 8,567,070, 260| 9,449, 709, 866 8,977,529, 023 
Ontario— 
BSTaMtlOLG.< o6.ce cas os > tyeisto ah 106, 212, 582 85,438, 727 80,401, 856 84,950,018 94, 186,017 
ROS UE TVATION <A bls ciate vest telerale, ore 81, 403, 262 71, 625, 208 64, 147, 944 Ti to2208 79,902, 107 
DUS E WV RLLEELIN wins, s e's apsrslounioie 66, 540, 124 55,335, 694 47,791,570 49, 838,324 50, 202,917 
RP THITLOR Ts foc tie can en e's era as 649,599, 942 526,946, 741 460, 728, 640 528,307,959 559,388,191 
WRAINGSLOD 4 3). ings Gt a eons 64, 828,365 55,085, 899 51,473,716 52,719,962 55,634,971 
OT ESERSTICD eo ara tole ais avs, «storepass 116, 857,177 96,266, 553 93, 144,698 108, 804, 353 114, 191, 829 
MRAYATA OIE ites heels wate ese benele 365, 324, 602 315, 954,273 299, 130, 638 334, 741,204 362,317, 629 
MODE Peres As wc a crate siaiatin:ocolere ae 1,869, 730,944] 1,579,527, 632 1,339,009, 715} 1,914, 296,966 1,444, 156,227 


70,964, 205 55, 426, 709 49,090, 223 53,767,240 60, 023, 198 
104,000,535 95,058, 795 86,377,931 78, 158, 895 69, 145, 537 
58, 832,961 40,328,991 41, 886, 025 48,991,202 55,597, 151 
9,512,342, 450| 8,066,207, 606/10, 221, 687, 968/11, 389,321,892 10, 642,516, 427 
310,203,205} 215,676,051] 192,566,981} 204,483,372 289,364, 280 


SE UIBS chisel Fis == 01015 13,376, 840, 354| 11, 258, 872, 279|13, 027, 437, 905) 14, 919, 504, 095 13,876, 626,476 
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26.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
calendar years, 1931-35—concluded. 


——$—<$73—wuwM””aM0@M@m@mM@M@@@@MM0@M0M0@M@0@0@0@0©0M090909M9090S ee 


Clearing-House Centre. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Prairie Provinces— $ $ $ $ $ 
STAN GON se: Us tee goes 39, 802, 614 33,569, 832 27, 283, 657 26, 885, 135 25, 666, 690 
Calgary S5e4, es nite 647,871,720) 513,557,662] 557,891,735] 526,966,099 616, 831,075 
Hammonton. o28 pis sa hoceiek 489,783,798] 393,433,460] 366,409,278] 382,681,968 400, 418, 426 
Wethbrnidco..cee cen ere 49,736,330 37,067, 143 36,911,296 42,671,124 48,945,714 
Medicine Flats. deen 26,122, 436 21,077,192 21,505,530 25,377,296 27,322,542 
MOORe Wa Wii Lou, weenie ies 79,348,948 61, 064, 586 48 696, 759 51,316, 748 53,874,399 
Prince Albertus, see en are 29, 802,029 21,124,445 17, 844, 842 21,106, 682 24, 434, 064 
Wein a. 3. tee Ris Ca Bee 412,701,024} 462,876,073] 439,593,195] 475, 031,328} 505,052,792 
SASKACOON ase tan ace eetnn 143,056,796 114, 981,799 100, 029, 783 102, 963, 180 110, 058, 112 
Wainniper a. sata i See oe 3,279,817, 622) 3,138, 453,543} 4,798, 187,549] 4, 682, 240,160) 4, 632,791,950 
Branches of the Weyburn 
Security Banky...c25..¢.4. 3,173,413! - = es ee 
otal ee aes sae 5,201, 211,730] 4,797,205, 735| 6,414,353, 624! 6,337,239, 720 6, 445,395, 764 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster............ 67, 987,301 51, 107, 251 47,213; 108 52,390, 693 59,819, 150 
Wancouv.er sae etre ne ae ee 1,416, 428, 661} 1,190,466, 183 1, 207, 251,145} 1,320,856,775 1,349, 924,217 
WiIGLOTIAR Me eer eee oie. 321,383, 768 261, 265, 467 237,125,920 252, 720, 716 262,718, 851 
AE GAIA A) Ta eee oe 1,805, 799,730) 1,502, 838,901} 1,491,590, 173] 1,625, 968, 184) 1, 672,462,218 
Grand Totals........ 31,586, 468, 262/25, 844, 288, 293129, 981, 465, 494 32,866, 672, $22/31, 546, 066,341 


z ee months only, the Weyburn Security Bank having been absorbed by the Imperial Bank of 
anada. 


The records of bank debits are also valuable as a contribution to Canada’s 
“equation of exchange.” Tables showing the terms of this equation for the post- 
war period were given in a bulletin published in May 1936; copies may be obtained 
on application to the Dominion Statistician. 


Subsection 4.—Government and other Savings Banks. 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is a natural 
thing that the banks which finance the business institutions should also absorb the 
bulk of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings 
or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 10 of this chapter, the 1935 average being 
$1,445,281,247. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single 
year 1934 aggregating $210,170,891. In comparison with the enormous figures of 
notice deposits in chartered banks and with total insurance in force, the deposits 
in the special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less significant. 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, the deposits in which are 
a direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are in the 
province of Quebec two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established — 
under Dominion legislation and making monthly reports to the Department of 
Finance. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
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Bank, under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank, attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for 
that purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor 
for repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”. 
Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers-General and in other places, in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amalgamated with the 
Post Office Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics for both systems will be 
found in Table 27 and more detailed figures covering the last six years in Table 28. 


27.—Deposits with Dominion Government Savings Banks,' June 30, 1868-1906, and 
Mar. 31, 1907-35. 
Nore.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Dominion Dominion 
At End of pe neay Government At End of Post Office | Government 
Fiscal Year. ‘B a Savings Fiscal Year. Savings Savings 
aad Bank. Bank. Bank. 
$ $ ; $ $ 
ISG Merete. a. 204,589 1,483,219 || 1916........ Tectia hs 40,008, 418 13,519, 855 
186)" fy cleo Se ARE Se ERE PAR TRBSS S495 te 822 <b (Oa LOL Gon. ne eae cas ante. 42,582,479 13, 683, 610 
LS LOMA STO Re cin. 2,926,090 A245 OSI NMOLS | aot. tee w see oes 41,283,479 12,177,283 
ABR seke siete tears eS.» 3,945, 669 CELO UG ZOE PL OLD eee. ¢ scocictat cies 41,654, 960 11,402,098 
ASSO eet cts Ss Ss eins 15,090, 540 17 SSS- DSO LO 20 goer eiewioraccek.s alates 31, 605,594 10, 729, 218 
TRODG UE screen ste astse 21,990, 653 LQSO2N S12 WelOQT ss Fea. opeecds steers 29,010,619 10, 150, 189 
ARG De ee fettee meee a Gee ose 26,805, 542 V7 G44 9D GUN VO2 2 Aes Siicctdce wei ee te « 24, 837,181 9, 829, 653 
LOGOS ete re eee aces 37,507,456 PDs O42 2 OFAN L O26 nent. a art sere ape toys 22,357, 268 9,433, 839 
VOOR re teenie ew olo> «= 45,368,321 VGSGAO MSGI VO Dee es Sx ener ye crates 25,156,449 9,055,091 
ROOGR REE Sees wire 3.6 45,736,488 GUANO as Ie LO 2D an vere Cracns eas Rides tats 24, 662,060 8,949,073 
OU Weer tiesecnei cela sae 47,453, 228 TR SO88,.054, Ih L920 Societe <yots Serena's 24,035, 669 8,794,870 
LOS ey. att 47,564, 284 LS AOUG OBE A LOQMRS Salida anos 23, 402,337 8,519, 706 
100G Acces 1 he 3. 45,190,484 TA TAS FAS Gal ALO LBM: ate sets Bie ale 23,463,210 7, 640,566 
DONO rote Asus ate aus yas Sherahe 43,586,357 TAS Glib Olek OA cor ees Sternuecepsts Seis 28,375,770 2 
Ey Pea peor tec iareiekanensgevexe'ls 43,330,579 ASO PO AOD Ried Go Une ceenciccneyrrncrs ere 26,086, 036 2 
a Uy ee ee Peskin se 43,563, 764 TANGD5 OOS Oodinen. cons. tne.ne ce: 24 TOO; ect ww = 
OG WIRSS SOR et oer Fee oe 42,728,942 a PRY. lg Rebs. A Be ee ee eee 23,919, 677 2 
NODES say eckwate ares evshaiae 41,591, 286 ESO ORO eal aloe Psu resslomeakravaldetonckaiees 23,920,915 2 
VOTO Ail craic ace chsiarohe's ota 39,995, 406 PAS OOS TOS VOS4s eects «scour sts 23,158,919 2 
WSRion ee ae 22,547,006 2 
1Do not include Provincial Government savings banks. 2Included in Post Office Savings Bank. 


28.—Summary of the Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, Mar. 31, 


1930-35. 
Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits during year........ 2,746,050 | 2,535,563 | 3,582,988 | 3,669,427 | 2,565,470 2, 223,907 
Interest on deposits......... 784, 582 ios (eo 706,270 683, 814 580,946 510,592 
Total cash and interest...... 3,530,632 | 3,268,296 | 4,289,258 | 4,353,241 | 3,146,415 2, 734,499 
WIG ITAL WALS Os oot ens oe eae 5, 820,366 4,604, 105 5,119, 808 4,352,003 3,908,411 3,346, 412 
At eredit of depositors...... 26,086,036 | 24,750,227 | 23,919,677 | 23,920,915 | 23,158,919 | 22,547,006 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932 when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 

Oniario.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. The funds received from this source are used almost 
exclusively to finance farm loans under the Agricultural Development Act. Interest 
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at the rate of 23 p.c. per annum compounded half-yearly is paid on all accounts. The 
deposits are all repayable on demand. Total deposits on Mar. 31, 1936, were over 
$32,000,000 and the number of depositors at that date was over 106,000. Twenty- 
four branches are in operation throughout the province. 

Aiberta.—In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 3 p.c., or term certificates 
for one, two or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest 
at 33 p.c. for one year and 43 p.c. for two or three years. The total amount in 
savings certificates on Dec. 31, 1935, was $9,359,777, made up of $4,878,634 in 
demand certificates and $4,481,143 in term certificates. 

Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dee. 31, 1935, a 
paid-up capital and reserve of $4,500,000, savings deposits of $54,921,401 and total 
liabilities of $56,112,670. Total assets amounted to $60,962,790, including over 
$46,000,000 of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. The Caisse d’Eco- 
nomie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 
and given a Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on Dec. ol, 1935, savings 
deposits of $12,818,350, a paid-up capital and reserve of $2,500,000 and total assets 
of $15,958,824. 

The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (184 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 1934) are also an important element in promoting thrift and agsist- 
ing business in that province. Thus on Dec. 31, 1934, savings deposits in these 
banks amounted to $6,089,713, while the amount on loan was $7,934,002. Loans 
granted in 1934 numbered 11,295 amounting to $2,141,801. Profits realized amount- 
ed to $441,876. (See also pp. 780-781 of this volume.) 


29.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie 
de Notre-Dame de Québec, as at June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-35. 


Norr,—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


At June 30—- Deposits. At Mar. 31— Deposits. At Mar. 31— Deposits. 
$ $ $ 

L868 eee: dain cen SHOOT OOP e191 Oman ee ae 32200, O01 O23 cee eer eee 59,327,961 
ESTOS ee eee eeee See 5, 3095 1038 PPO uk ee 847770: 3800) LO2e anette oe eee 64, 245, 811 
ECW GTS AN ae teres hese OFOLA SATOMI IG IO cere meets 39 0205, 00)|(LO2Oe: Sone eee 65, 837, 254 
ISSO ai Pie. a ty ee OHO81 O25FT PIONS ee. Seek ee ee ey) 420 133 251s O26e eas ee eee 67,241,344 
SSD Mente aa eee OST 91 S96: TOT 4a. eee eee SOLO FASO LOD Cencnes eee are 69,940,351 
1S O0e sore create TOSO08 OS 7a 1015 eee Oe ae BF OL ATEN L928: 8 seer cee eee 72,695,422 
1895s Nie othe ee 13 L285 ASSe OT Gen ec ee eee 40,405,037 || 1929....... Seen ETA! 70,809, 603 
LOCO I tor Nata ee LAZO 472 st 101, einen ere 4413 OF O7 Sail OS 0 pee tg een eae 68, 846, 366 
1 OOS alee sn teense 20,050; 066s)" 1 9185 21. een aces 42: 000: 543) 15108 1a eee tices 69, 820, 422 
TO0G Ee aoe oe eo 2715899 194s 1019S eet ee AG, 799) 8772 |("1082i 2 eee 68, 683, 324 
LY AV oie Eon ere 28,309 618 ll 19205. ona. ecko Dor LS 00cm el O53 heer eee 68, 113,501 
LOOSE eet pee er cioe 28,027,285 | LOST ona. Son cose DS OL Oye Lon | OB een er eae 66, 673, 219 
LOO OU Ne ecttr ays sacar ZOOS SOTO Sah LOL ere neath yom enn 08,292, G20 lOSDibe eevee aciaee 66, 496, 595 

1At Mar. 31. 


Section 3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presented at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 

The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. The statistics of Tables 31 and 32 refer only to those companies operating 
under Dominion charter, except that, beginning in 1925, the statistics of loan com- 
panies and trust companies incorporated by the province of Nova Scotia, and brought 
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by the laws of that province under the examination of the Dominion Department 
of Insurance, have been included. Also, since 1922 provincially incorporated loan 
and trust companies have made voluntary returns of their statistics to the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, so that all-Canadian totals are again available for recent 
years. As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in 
Canada, it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies rose 
from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, although declining slightly to 
$206,950,770 in 1934. The total assets in the hands of the trust companies increased 
from $805,689,070 in 1922 to $2,664,448,085 in 1934. The latter figure included 
$2,436,101,468 of ‘estates, trust and agency funds”. (Table 30.) 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits: Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and mort- 
gage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds 
is restricted by law. The figures of Table 30 are of particular interest in the case 
of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their functions, are mainly 
provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately connected with the 
matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


30.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1934. 


LOAN COMPANIES, 


Provincial Dominion 
Item. Companies. | Companies. Total. 
: $ $ $ 
POOKY MES OMASSOLS crc ttes. siete Rocen Cee oie boo ce ba nees 66,803,717 | 140,147,053 206,950, 770 
Mia OMGMeS LOLLBOMNIT LIC 23 Noes disscts ¢ SAILS sw BS vee were ee cicke 30,840,102 | 103,536,768 134,376,870 
Capital Stock— 
PRET OLI OCR rte ceel sie AC stereos che et kine slace olaialeloh.« Ghee ee 56,589, 929 59, 150,000 115, 739,929 
SIE USE BXeG 3S RRR ort Reach os ee Ry Ae 25, 834, 885 26, 719, 600 52,554, 485 
BEE MCLAATI NE PaeOTe ule Ores Set estate Sichate io bot SiO ee eIBS VLE en SS 22,739,776 19,373,841 42,113,617 
ivesenverand) contingency, Lunds sch. doc bc cs lon.e ic b> mb ehereioes ohe 12,415,915 15, 800, 582 28,216,497 
Otheriabilities to shareholderss... 5 vate. cokess o's hive cos ak 703 , 984 1,424, 763 2,128,747 
ota usprlttios to-shareholders... 4... a.coc. cscs oss seiee chock 35, 859, 675 36,599, 186 72,458, 861 
Detwro mus LORI ZO GUPING "YORI. ocisa «nics. ie wore cheaia Se os oad 965, 609 1,082,464 2,048,073 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
Assets— 
SERA YAE TUNCS ase ins. ox eslaierarkeptal asic Palais Bee Dilteten sa ele ad ones 63,046,911 15,901, 219 78, 948, 130 
REATEECOC TUTOR +. s, «5 cide rycctars foes a ee ae ean allt teste uions 117, 747, 430 31,651,057 149,398, 487 
Watutes trust and AGENCY 1NAS...cn.0< 54 cis oie oxvs-ciocnic sap areas 2,205,871,185 | 230,230,283 | 2,436, 101,468 
LGLERIEE re ees) SOR ae «A OR ar anc IMT a oa A 2,386,665,526 | 277,782,559 | 2,664,448, 085 
Capital Stock— 

BORIS RE AGCL ete OR I nS koa Gre ticir imate alates either dae ioral + 67,452, 600 20, 650, 000 88, 102, 600 
Pee O CUR Betas, 5's 5 v.e,aie 36 Gated halen Suan iinet Sia bates 30,371, 238 12,109, 670 42,480, 908 
See eer es oa as os ony etre aba ers este ec rire aio: 27,821,557 10, 652,618 38,474,175 

Reserve and contingency funds... -......c..cecccccccccvccces 18,298, 383 3,746, 260 22,044, 643 
MEADE TAU SULDIUBGR: fase ce dctcle suvcceltcceweerr Grace cece. 2,723,946 500, 642 3,224, 588 
DeGmLotits FOalized GUTING VOAL, .......cc'ecccscccoccccctecs 2,684, 931 457,262 3,142,193 
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31.—Classification of Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1914-34. 


LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Debentures and 
Wont Ele Pe Debenture Stock. eb 
; apita eserve SSS Se ue 
Paid up. | Funds. Total.t Elsewhere} Deposits.| and Total? 
Canada. and Accrued. 
_ | Sundries. 
$ $ $ $ $ ; $ $ 
TOU4: hetero 19,238,512] 9,374, 363|29,375, 689] 6,688, 124/26, 101,702) 8,104,072} 318,504) 41,212,402 
IDS EE te neameegeas © 19,401,856} 9,878, 266|30, 155,708} 6,764, 836/25, 588,301} 9,193, 194 340,627] 41,836,958 
TO LOS 227 ae cee ors 19,673, 934/10, 319, 176/29, 993,110] 6,889, 946|24, 653, 657} 8,987,720 347,864} 40,879,187 
ON Sara teabsiesuetsreiees 19, 813, 217/10, 705, 215/30, 518,432] 7,075,081|22, 430, 846] 8,934,825 351,420} 38,792,172 
1 ee ee eae B oe: 19,945, 858/10, 938, 193130, 884,051] 7,442, 982)23 501,565) 7,802,539 364,087} 39,111,173 
OO yeti threes 20,191, 612]11, 923, 234/32, 114, 846 - - | 9,347,096 - 42,405,175 
LOA Vere connie ctor 24,062,521/13, 442, 364/39, 110, 640/16, 982, 0382/18, 451, 054/15, 257, 840 - 51,302,620 
LOZ eer eter er 25,750, 966}14, 278, 619/40, 629, 689)17, 682, 083 |20, 265, 766/15, 868, 926 480,547| 54,651, 433 
1 AY Dai Rar Rt rc 25,241, 600/14, 740, 834/40, 013,363 |20, 360, 480/22, 390, 990/16, 910, 558 499,661) 60,386,903 
L928 PA ee ees 24,939, 622/14, 879, 516/41, 239, 712/22, 667, 861/24, 315, 010)15, 854, 029 577,460] 63,600,093 
ODA say sets, caters ee 22,592, 057)13, 734, 681/37, 122, 138}25, 426, 434/21, 901, 481/15, 970,077 543,131] 63,989,554 
TODS MAN. tenes 23, 6382, 474)14, 555, 603/38, 461, 375/30, 052, 139/21, 600, 001/18, 660, 122 538, 755| 71,066,398 
TOD G9Se an ee 23,498, 336/14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937/36, 613 , 088/21, 572, 810/21, 316, 150 663,987} 80,447,480 
LODE Sect 20,699, 710}14, 867, 432138, 596, 121/47, 818, 386/19, 965, 321127, 019, 323 868,694! 95,895,897 
L928 Sres che eee. 20, 139, 831/14, 113, 871/36, 179, 771/51, 269, 1383)15, 292, 362130, 671, 257 940,528} 98,453,583 
OPA San ae 20, 292, 840]14, 488, 022/35, 806, 640/52, 857, 277/14, 813, 287/29, 602, 789 942,178] 98,847,526 
19303 eee ee 20,475, 116|14, 632, 128135, 799, 585/58, 058, 682/15, 063, 313|31, 581,913] 978,891] 106,378, 655 
TOS oe etn 20, 680, 30714, 753, 181/36, 078, 600/63, 158, 214/14, 837, 565130, 823,662) 1,027,677) 110,779,994 
A Ae Sin, Smee 19,506, 063/14, 739, 341/35, 803, 553/61, 959, 437|14, 858, 798129, 418, 924 989,303] 107,758,082 
WOSBSE Meta era ke 20, 230, 120/15, 205, 070136, 865, 775/60, 483, 299/15, 161, 505/24, 287, 270 996,132] 101, 666, 653 
19S 40 See tion ce 20,350, 591/15, 866, 141/37, 718, 013/61, 157,372)16, 222, 139/24, 908, 363] 1,004,063) 105,056, 563 
ASSETS. 
= ae : 
ebentures, nterest, 
Real Mortgages Collateral | Stocks and Cash on Rents, etc., 
Year. Estate 2 on Real Ticann: Ether hand and Tipennd Total.4 
Estate. Company in Banks Aeereeds 
Property. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1O14 5 Gireteete rec. 1,763,892] 53,710,084 - | 11,301,869) 3,220,808 591,443) 70,588,091 
Oh ae sees c 1,779,030} 52,807,357 - 12,793,309 3, 933, 004 679,966} 71,992,666 
SUG S ee tee ree 1,485,267| 51,981,926 - 13,482, 805 8,241,053 681,246] 70,872,297 
LAS Wp as aaa hones cs 1,577,576] 49,712,872 — | 14,156,080] 3,478,220 751,475} 69,676, 223 
I9IS¥ SS pene: 1,512,520] 48,293,988 - | 16,640,017} 3,023,839 524,664] 69,995,028 
1 OL Oe ns nek - - ~ - 2,838, 636 261,810} 74,520,021 
1920 oe n3 oh 4,753,049] 63,725,084) 1,750,128) 16,593,932) 3,363,877] 1,658] 90,413,261 
LOD DRESS eR ae cist. 4,979,779| 67,147,513 1,618,865] 15,328,797 4,568, 984 2,790,348] 96,698,810 
L922 eR tae sche 5,309,854] 69,824,985 1,916,976} 16,967,305 4,800, 649 2,989,460) 102,462,090 
OR ee Oe eS 5,515,170) 73,858,726 1,772,148] 16,445,635 3,467, 822 3,353, 822} 104,866, 102 
ey ae aera 4,035,532} 71,468,506) 1,722,803} 18,568,856] 3,636,592} 2,470,756] 101,919, 837 
L925 Fence 3,982,921) 79,106,407 1,532,366] 20,210,387 8,442, 928 2,180,700} 110, 638, 667 
192 GOR seers yecue 4,150,307) 89,873,578 1,161,886} 18,426,169 4,284, 648 2,274,535) 120,321,095 
192 Poeoonrscwiok 8,999,808} 102,501,193 1,585,891) 18,884,434 5, 672,479 2,020,087} 134, 669, 734 
19285. Veeck 4,172,704] 105,121,365 2,610,947) 17,874,808 8,258, 762 1,746,138] 134,793,527 
19299598. Biase 6,156,227) 103,806,670 2,700,720} 17,654,463 3,195,801 1,834,297] 135,358,095 
19S0SE Gere 7,069,914} 105,503,098 8,019,202} 20,834,907 4,313, 669 2,559,065} 143,308,774 u 
193 oeemerrarerie 8,112,501] 106,628,854) 1,797,490) 23,430,382] 3,295,037) 3,529,451] 147,921,556 s 
| BAe eA SCE alec 8,271,679} 102,661,879 L713); 726 21021. 472 4,549,735 4,366,369] 143,566,386 = 
19388 xia tered 8,860,817} 98,357,741} 1,468,250) 18,767,937] 4,639,653} 5,487,535] 138,560,381 é 
TL OAD en Pers ore 9,112,878} 97,169,985 233,458) 21,698,414 4,669,353 6,532,256] 142, 807, 787 7 
SOOT en NEES ON ee Ee nee IED ses ee ie el ‘ee 
1Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 2Includes other liabilities to the public. sBook 
value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 4Includes other assets. 5Includes 


statistics of loan companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by the Dominion 
Department of Insurance. 
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panies Chartered by the 
31, 1914-34. 


To Shareholders. To the Public. 
Year. e. ry a , Total 
; Taxes 
Capital Reserve Other ? 
: eee Total, Borrowed 
Paid up. Funds. Liabilities. Money, ete, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OT ee a 6,051, 146 2,541, 413 202, 427 8,794, 986 1,948, 414 10, 743, 400 
TOURER Cee Eee Cet ane 5,307, 128 1,159,479 233, 738 6, 700,345 606, 005 7,306,350 
LAST NOS re ee eae areas a 5,673,670 1,245,589 287,214 7,206,473 620,470 7,826, 943 
iE We PE eg et. eel ia Be 5, 297, 130 1,275,789 352, 153 6,925,072 731, 220 7, 656, 292 
LN et cae are nee © aT Rae 6, 266, 203 1,477,617 415, 938 8,159,758 676,379 8, 836, 137 
LOLOME G3. <s9te. ae te 7,356, 474 1, 648, 464 391, 625 9,391,563 616,378 10,007, 941 
ODORS EP ES ee Fae 7,465,376 1,908, 753 391,975 9, 766, 104 561, 265 10,327,369 
No Lt Ae oe ee ee ee TROD on HET 1, 746,579 167,303 9,446, 659 499, 264 9,945, 923 
TLV ames. 1G ems 7,678,401 1.912, 123 46,068 9, 636,592 329, 827 9,966,419 
PODSeee ae, SRR et 7,772, 749 1, 908, 887 5, 674 9, 687,310 832,724 10,520; 034 
| OD Termite 2) Setar! ah 6) 8,796,479 1,918, 567 169,390 | 10,884, 436 766, 783 11, 651,219 
LOD Lee erne ieee site 2 oe 9,523,618 2,261, 890 184,153 | 11,969,661 232,813 12,292; 474 
LO 2 Os Ren  Les eiie ee a 9,666, 449 2,313,464 393,932 | 12,373,845 580, 380 12,954, 225 
| RUA GN ees i eam ae aa 9, 824,031 2,653, 673 443,377 | 12,921,081 571,279 13,492,360 
OSU ph ear eat «atte ot peas 10, 424, 249 2,877,766 549,905 | 13,851,920 741,364 14,593, 284 
POZO LAE A See Ak se rt 10,512,879 3,325, 020 257,288 | 14,095, 187 325,914 14,421,101 
POS Olive Seaee sae cei Bo 5 10, 260, 025 8,431,538 718,240 | 14,409, 803 294, 897 14, 704, 700 
UGS Tee ie ee ae ht 10, 493, 608 3,478, 889 629,215 | 14,601,712 464,719 15,066, 431 
LOS Die cee x totes, Fon. Sule 10, 601, 822 3,461,760 457,518 | 14,521,100 368, 279 14,889,379 
LS Seater WR a. 8 5 as 10, 630, 336 8,555, 585 444,302 | 14, 630, 223 206, 372 14, 836,595 
1 Be a ra oh pe ae 10, 652, 618 3, 746, 260 591,103 | 14,989,981 246, 466 15, 236, 447 
COMPANY FUNDS—ASSRETS., 
Loans. Sees All 
es eer Cash other Total 
; Saal Mons on Assets Assets 
Year. On On On oe cipa: Stocks. hand belonging] ofthe . 
Real Real Stocks Kstate. and andsla korthic @ocai5 
Estate, | Estate, and School Ranks Con: panies 
First Second | Securi- Securities : panies : 
Liens. Liens. ties. Owned. ; 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914....| 5,189,797 113,095 557, 625 - 787, 400 - 179, 928) 3,033,756] 9,861, 601 
iLO) Ra yelictemen St Whee PAO) 102,395 647, 524 - 876, 760 - 172, 448) 1,529,522} 7,301, 169 
1916....}] 3,906,986 544, 747 874,392 — | 1,116,110 - 266,964) 1,585,513] 7,794,712 
1917....| 3,993,484 297,387 253,781 — | 1,145,815 ~ 173,130] 1,789,364] 7,652,961 
1918....] 3,933,962 101,784 294,472 — | 1,839,000 - 724,689} 1,936,365! 8,830,272 
1919....] 4,432,455 657,171 496,769 — | 2,170,618 - 796,763} 1,635,773} 9,999,549 
1920....| 4,736,064 = 512, 800 761,564} 2,500,942 349,294 576, 125 847, 463/10, 224 252 
1921....| 4,408,914 - 344, 302 908,618) 2,400,914 253,779) -603,618} 1,317, 785/10, 237, 930 
1922....| 5,254,434 - 391, 475 973,022) 1,584,234 264, 186 473,687] 1,412,205/10, 353,243 
HO23s us|, 402, 702 eg 375,129} 1,048,682} 1,656,304 292,564 481,672) 1,573, 406/10, 830,509 
1924... |) 5,114, 753 - 446,001) 1,551,673} 1,598,971 336, 818 524,368] 2,483, 675/12, 056, 259 
19251... .| 5,143, 123 - 618,250) 1,969,737) 2,323,064 432,956 203,431) 1,763,355/12, 453, 916 
19261. ..| 5,450,907 - 58), 128] 2,091,322) 2,318,344 477,917 705,064) 1,571,595 13,195,277 
19271...| 5,668,574 - 977,514) 2,140,344) 1,993,823 494,083 804,469] 1,603,906/13, 682,713 
1928!) 7.) 5,651, 201 — | 1,156,698] 2,148,354] 2,808, 630 495,094 917,619) 1,589, 288/14, 766, 284 
19291...| 5,652,084 — | 1,121,536] 1,959,581] 3,228, 722 425,077 659,466) 1,623,031/14, 669, 497 
19301...) 5,573,596 — | 1,183,298] 2,049,285) 3,176,348 458,392 732,025) 1,779,338}14, 952, 282 
1931!...| 6,034,794 — | 1,085,169} 2,140,792) 3,211,183 488,995 551,595) 1,996, 819}15, 459, 347 
19321...| 6,057,336 - 628,586} 2,306,950] 3,105,079 447,940 773,537| 2,042, 228)15, 361, 656 
19331. ..| 5,413,800 - 706,146} 2,655,924) 3,418,374 451,552 624,363} 2,081, 259/15,351, 418 
1934!...| 5,034,509 - 973,532} 3,008,327] 3,681,872 454,975 667,932] 2,080, 072/15, 901, 21¢ 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 932. 
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32.—Classification of Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1914-34—concluded. 


TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
$$ Trust 
Year. Interest and Total. 
Principal.? | Due and Total. Agency 
Accrued. Funds. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

O14 © ol oh ee Posie icone ecrciars 8,560, 468 - 8,560,468] 29,832,343) 38,392,811 
PODS ce act Sete oalete. x teint ra ereesmaas 9,727,099 - 9,727,099} 31,002,934) 40,730,033 
WOLGSS Nxt cee Meat Fh Sele waren sen weer 10, 405,318 = 10,405,318] 36,756,902} 47,162,220 
1 C0 IV Pa Neamt, Glin, o.oo ML Re SIN cia eRe ae: 11,149, 958 - 11,149,958] 38,141,389) 49,291,347 
TLOISSt Hee cledtan ieee on dee reenter 12, 743,379 —| 12,743,379} 56,194,857| 68,938, 236 
LOO Rey ii. cate tele erent ome ree aetna: 12,704, 672 —| 12,704,672] 52,084,047] 64,788,719 
LODO eee ara & de era eters err oie me ee Hats 9,339,070 135,971 9,475,041] 57,225,303] 66,700,344 
AD Le ch arecc he ao bate crteread eater io che mer eer 8,424,128 125,514 8,549,642) 79,252,639) 87,802,281 
LODO SRL OA Si cea Re eA Rist wie: are eaten tu aoe toraters 8,473,720 126, 868 8,600,588) 92,449,298) 101,049, 886 
POA Ear ee anccsa ean ane ate artes come tate apotaeanehe here 10,306, 767 178,096} 10,484,863] 102,764,835) 113,249,698 
RODE ee SA cosS ox cae er ep ree nc eee 14, 027, 120 133,583} 14,160,703] 123,082,289} 137,242,992 
DGS ee ee cate RB A es es 5 Pitt gos Te 15, 897,339 - 15,897,239] 131,420,502) 147,317,841 
POD GES ie coe, aes cee ken cere ee ete on ae, Stak caer 17,979, 412 - 17,979,412) 139,777,235} 157, 756, 647 
5 7 AAS MA Bie hn i Sea e RnR Machen so ches 22,464, 753 - 22,464,753) 161,040,661) 183,504,814 
TQ QE oc ssa ccicke Me sta lala: Sass oe OE eee 24,105,724 - 24,105,724) 202,655,185} 226, 760, 909 
TO QE AGEN, ic Lee eke reece avona a sdtete eieme eaters 24,465, 263 ~ 24,465,263) 210,005,726) 234,470,989 
LOS OR Fs chi tak eters oie ore aoe eee 26, 408, 829 - 26,408, 829) 205, 282,593) 231, 691, 422 
POSTE Pe ene « Siete ean nas naar aera TOR 25. (18) 221 - 25,718,221} 215, 698,469) 241,416, 690 
POS DT ee Oke aot) bs Rieti es aim cteik, Scheer 25, 222,913 - 25, 222,913) 215, 702,235) 240,925, 148 
TOR SER. nsta.c shod oote Soe ollie tara ee mere 27,396, 708 - 27,396, 708| 225,484,151) 252, 880, 859 
TOS AE Pies ce BARS ARs aan ee See age 31, 651, 057 - 31,651,057) 230, 230, 283) 261,881,340 


1 Includes statistics of trust companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected 
by the Dominion Department of Insurance. 2 Includes money in trust for investment amounting 
to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 in 1916, $8, 443, 682 in 1917, and $5,170,463 in 1918; corres-. 
ponding amounts are included under the heading ‘‘Estate, trust and agency funds’’ for the years 1920 to 
1934. The figures for 1919 are not available. 3 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year 


Book. 


Section 4.—Sales of Canadian Bonds. 


Interesting aspects of public financing and of the investment of capital in 
Canadian development since 1911 are illustrated by the sales of Canadian bonds 
by classes, shown in Table 33. (The figures are reproduced from the Monetary 
Times Annual, 1936.) In the first part of this table, the bonds sold in each year 
are divided according to whether the financing was for Dominion or Provincial 
Governments, or for municipalities, railways or other corporations, while in the 
second part of the table the sales in each year are distributed according to sales in 
Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom. | 


The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark toward 
the close of the War owing to the Dominion Government financing required to cover 
the war expenditures. However, the total sales were greater in 1931 than in any 
other year, owing largely to the Dominion Government’s conversion loans. 


Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be divided 
into three periods: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was required largely 
for internal development of the country, public works and Government railways; 
the second from 1915 to 1919, when war expenditures required very large borrowings; 
and the third since the War, when the issues have been largely required for refunding 
former loans at lower interest rates and for expenditures in connection with public 
works and railways. ‘ 

Provincial bond issues have been on a much larger scale since the War than 
formerly, probably due to the development of provincially-owned ‘public utilities 
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and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, on 
the other hand, were greater in 1913, toward the end of the “land boom”, than 
they have been in any other year, although sales in 1930 almost reached the record. 
However, allowing for the increased population in cities and towns, there has not 
been the same marked increase in the average annual sales of municipal bonds in 
the period since the War, as compared with the period before the War, that is notice- 
able in the case of provincial bonds. 


Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over $257,- 
000,000 per year, dropped to $10,550,000 in 1932, and to $4,385,000 in 19338, this 
being largely due to the uncertainty of the industrial outlook. Railway bonds 
also showed a precipitate decline to $12,500,000 in 1932, and fell to $1,000,000 in 
1933. In 1934 and 1935 substantial recoveries were shown in both classes. 


A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the market 
in which Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the War, a great part 
of the capital required for Canadian development came from the United Kingdom, 
and the major portion of Canadian bond issues was sold there. The outbreak of 
war temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians turned largely to the 
United States for outside capital. However, the great increase in wealth during and 
since the War has enabled a much greater proportion of public and industrial finan- 
cing to be done at home, and beginning with the Victory Loan campaigns, Canadians 
not only learned how to invest their money in bonds, but had the necessary funds to 
invest on a large scale in bond issues. These facts are reflected in the latter part of 
Table 33 showing that since 1915 a greatly increased proportion of the total issues of 
Canadian bonds has been sold within Canada. Thus, in 1935, 84-0 p.c. of all bonds 
issued were sold in‘Canada, 15-9 p.c. in the United States and 0-1 p.c. in the United 
Kingdom. 


33.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar 
years 1911-35. 


(From the Monetary Times Annua!. Figures for 1904-10 inclusive will be found at p. 921 of the 
1933 Year Book.) 5 


CLASSES OF BONDS. 


Calendar Year.| Dominion. Provincial. Municipal. Railway. Corporation. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ZHU I ee SM ene - 11,375,000 30, 295, 838 85, 611, 265 139, 530, 885 266,812,988 
i) BUR aa ee aes 25,000, 000 25, 639, 700 47,159, 288 45,014,925 130, 124, 069 272, 937, 982 
BOT an a ee 34, 066, 666 36, 850, 000 110, 600, 936 65, 895, 886 126, 381, 813 373,795, 295 
IOLA O eaesde o 48, 666, 666 56, 100,000 79, 133,996 59,719, 000 29,315,405 272,935, 067 
NEE Rata et Rael Bienes 170,600, 000 48, 105,009 67,393, 328 33, 675, 000 15, 933, 000 335, 106,328 
LOU G lee. 5! tne are 175,000,600 33, 173, 000 93,977,542 22,240,000 32,492,000 356, 882,542 
PON eis Bees 2 ete’s 650, 000, 000 15,300,000 24, 189,0791 17,700, 000 18, 850, 000 726,039,079 
POD Rieter i 689,016, 000 18, 605, 000 43,570,361 19, 600,000 4,565,000 775,356,361 
POG 52S ioe oasis 753,000, 000 52,374,000 26,274, 089 35,359, 133 42,930,000 909, 937, 222 
BOs. odes oe heres - 125,993,000 56,371,391 96, 500, 000 46,050,276 324, 914, 667 
Le ae - 160,745, 400 84,776,931 96,733,000 61,335, 825 403,591, 156 
1 LE ee 200,000, 000 114,918, 000 87,088,877 13, 505, 100 76, 885, 500 492,397,477 
DS ee 200, 000, 000 106, 279,000 83, 686, 422 27,500, 000 97,352,320 514, 817, 742 
Lal Sai a nee 175,000, 000 89, 640, 000 88,731, 612 157,375,000 69,179,180 579,925,792 
POZB Seah ice. hs 169, 333, 333 106,970,000 46,218, 987 40,925,195 120, 085, 833 483 , 533,348 
1926...0.........| 105,000,000 76, 633 , 267 65,020, 194 34,500,000 | 250,919,200 532,072, 661 
je SS en pe 45,000, 000 114, 795, 500 72,742,114 80,000, 000 289, 680, 067 602,217, 681 
LOUS eis 8 Lae - 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396,000 | 285,083,000 453,592,088 
WOOO Se raiclecss « = 119, 960,500 98, 667, 809 199,200,000 | 248,330,600 661, 158, 909 
POSO are als. *.| 140,000, 000 160,004, 000 109, 648, 063 137,238,000 | 220,355,0001 767, 245, 063 
WSs: Poe eee 858, 109, 300 126, 239, 205 85, 290, 066 121,750,000 59,432,000 | 1, 250,820,571 
Diets vale cin vas 226, 250,000 128, 217,000 95, 600, 632 12,500,000 10,550,000 473,117, 632 
OG Si s,s 6s 440,000, 000 82,889,000 41,282,513 1,000, 000 4,385,000 569,556, 513 
TEBE Pai a was vs 400, 000, 000 139,868,000 24, 690, 132 32,500,000 40,902,696 637, 960, 828 
AOSD setastditc.s os 739,300,000 123, 407,000 44,793,200 48, 400, 000 60,605,700 | 1,016,505, 900 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 
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33.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, ) 
calendar years 1911-35—concluded. 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES. 


{ 
Sold ‘ Sold in Sold in , 
Calendar Year. in United United Total. 
Canada. States. Kingdom. ; 
$ $ $ $ 

TOW Tides a es este Ge, ae etereee Rtlon. aistetttiae 44,989,878 17, 553 , 967 204, 269, 143 266, 812, 988 
1 8 lic» roc nh AiR ta AR ae a ey a oh oP oe di Bila (ia ti ied toy 30,966, 406 204, 236,394 272,937, 982 
NOUS ge chi sap te Ee Bh ee ve MRE eee eet eee 45, 603, 753 50,720,762 | 277,470,780 373,795,295 
1 ROT: UPA ed et re ee ee eee ee ae eee 32,999, 860 53,944, 548 185,990,659 272,935,067 
1 Oa Pie re eee a ee oo eee SEALS Re ee ee 115,325,214 178,606, 114 41,175,000 335, 106,328 
NOT eet ae i ce eee Bie ee ea ae 102, 938,778 206, 943,764 47,000,000 356, 882, 542 
03 AR rt i eect, A cl Om A Rr rt Fee 546, 330, 714 174, 708,365 5,000, 000 726,039,079 
OIC enn RT MEO) Fee Oe Re aE Me Cy Reh Ae AB SCT 727,446,361 33,310,000 14, 600, 000 775,356, 361 
ORO eee ie Miah SN Ae Pos 60 pe SA ier el eee SEG oe ot 705,385,419 199, 446, 670 DAD loo 909, 937, 222 
POZO eee veh ao Ee 2 Oe Ceo a rea eee 101, 830, 667 223 ,084, 000 - 324,914, 667 
LO Aire eat oce eter onette teh ehh baer eo eotee ECG. oe 213,326, 543 178, 113, 613 12,151,000 403,591,156 
LO QDS RANA Mechta tee ce Ee eee eee arate 250,184, 984 242,212,493 ~ 492,397,477 
ODS) Re, 2 a fe Cis uennycdsa as Raae ne nens lola ade eae oe herent 427,868, 742 84,517,000 2,432,000 514,817,742 
1 BE Seer a Sean eh are OSA Fa ei EE Sais te it oes Pate eC 336, 758, 887 239,544, 405 3, 622,500 579, 925,792 
iS aeee Oe Ae aaa Bos Mo Oe an CO rah ameTe Ree 271,251, 682 181,870,000 30,411, 666 483 , 533,348 
TOD Ge te chet eee OI a Ee cr eae 263,862,718 259, 209, 943 9,000, 000 532,072, 661 
TOD ER RED AN A Aaeaeeet ere eh a ose es in oe Nae cae 373, 637,014 223,714,000 4,866, 667 602,217,681 
DUA Tega ie oy OP, Sire co ns RPE city CORI Uststay Aaa tore ita 278, 080, 088 159,512,000 16, 000, 000 453,592,088 
| OA a Sk a Ae Mie nesket 5 in Man Rata een Coo tani in Ri A a ems, 378, 395, 909 263, 654, 000 19, 109, 000 661, 158, 909 
T9302 Sey ork. Nt INT Ser eee eT oe 368, 868, 063 393, 632, 000 4,745,000 767, 245, 063 
10S ip eS Seen oe ee RE Wane ee A ee wed ay ara, 1,090, 800,571 155,926,000 4,100,000 | 1, 250,820,571 
LOS 2 ES AAR Ae Bceeercensrt otal Pera ta ath en HAS eM un ee ae bio ODe 81,015,000 14,350,000 473,117, 632 
A SRE eee MED Oe Ar Bee oe RG Nike. < 5.5 mais 434,556,513 60, 000, 000 75,060,000 569,556,513 
LOSER 2 arardtcva teakcees eter: tomer en Peer Cen ere 529, 630, 828 50,000, 006 58, 330, 000 637, 960, 828 
OS Da aNAeeeE Sirs FAR Aas GORE Ree eas Chen 853, 940, 900 162,065, 000 500,000 | 1,016,505, 900 


Section 5.—Corporation Dividends. 
(From the Financial Post Bus:ness Year Book.) 


The 1935 improvement in Canadian business, as indicated by higher corporate 
earnings, was reflected in the total annual dividend payments of $213,014,633, com- 
pared with $185,769,736 in 1934, or a gain of 14-7 p.c. As compared with the low 
year of 1933, the increase represents a gain of nearly 60 p.c. Of the total disburse- 
ments for the year, mining companies account for $57 millions, or 26 p.c. In Table 
34 below there is given a six-year record of aggregate monthly dollar payments and 
yearly totals for all companies paying dividends in Canada:— 


34.—Dividend Payments by Canavian Companies, 1930-35. 


Month. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PSU T cre oral pcre te bes, Sears: 30,310,039 | 27,959,397 | 20,400,598 | 13,854,450 | 14,416,545 | 14,785,266 
PoDuuat Wie c.. ce be idee tata: 7,946,299 | 5,101,369 | 4,095,424 | 3,335,428 | 3,783,396 3,495, 904 
March Rete ns duster teeth ee « 22,770,591 | 24,376,795 | 18,944,825 | 16,754,000 | 17,267,509 9,440,340 
Avpilierte salate. stator. tet moveaeds 32, 634, 632 | 32,126,789 | 21,273,875 | 11,602,414 | 12,265,579 | 14,621,079 
WENA tie dein erearioccs ee 6,580,454 | 5,301,127 | 4,674,523 | 2,931,000 | 4,798,184 4,025,448 
JUMC eh Mia shrek charmer date trees 33,847,306 | 28,899,218 | 19,342,689 | 17,497,407 | 41,938,738 | 55,291,661 
Jk. 5 fone crsrad a cinle, cetteecfeme trea 29,301,051 | 21,908,004 | 16,008,127 | 12,672,273 | 16,432,866) 18,679,493 
PUB Pee. sis Sse 7,037,106 | 4,967,051 | 4,391,902 | 3,260,000 | 4,463,924!) 4,361,816 
Septem bers: ;. 7. Sons ease 23,668,503 | 19,765,080 | 16,049,340 | 14,271,323 | 9,731,678 | 12,315,185 
OGto Der. 5.5 5. a2 Seo amo 35,885,965 | 24,451,599 | 15,919,557 | 11,807,000 | 13,849,280 | 14,800,721 
Novemiberso.... atvrennerss 6,738,450 | 4,756,132 } 3,652,381 | 3,656,148 | 4,188,056 3,601,369 
Diecer bens; ...\,, awstlvanahacs 47,921,152 | 26,738,555 | 20,209,250 | 23,037,916 | 42,638,981 | 57,596,351 

Totals... 5 fyo5 neues 284,641,548 |226,351,116 [164,962,492 |134,679,359 |185, 769, 7361| 213,014, 633 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Section 6.—Foreign Exchange. 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as our currency in 1857, was equivalent to 15 /73 
of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in Canadian 
currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the import and 
export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until 
the outbreak of the Great War. During the first eleven years after Confederation, 
the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the United States 
dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. From the 
latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and variation 
was only between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the Great War, both the pound sterling and the Canadian 
dollar were made inconvertible into gold and fell to a discount in New York, though 
this discount was “pegged” or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
_ States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, borrowing in the United 
States, and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangements with the 
United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were “unpegged”’ 
about November, 1920, the British pound went as low as $3.18 and the Canadian 
dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course of the next year or two, exchange 
was brought practically back to par, and the United Kingdom resumed gold pay- 
ments in 1925 and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928 the exchanges were 
within the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate dis- 
count in New York. With the exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, 
this discount caused the persistance of the dislocation of exchange in 1931. Dollar 
rates were below the gold export points, however, only for a few scattered intervals. 


Recent Movements in Canadian Exchange.*—Because of Canada’s close 
financial and commercial relationships with the United Kingdom and the United 
States, Canadian exchange rates are influenced to a large extent by the London and 
New York markets. The United Kingdom buys much more from Canada than 
Canada buys from her, but the reverse is the case as regards the trade between 
Canada and the United States. The result is that there is a supply of bills on 
London in excess of the amount needed to meet current obligations in the United 
Kingdom. By offering these for sale for United States funds in London or New 
York, a triangular balance is approximated by book transactions and the amount 
of gold transfers is thereby greatly reduced. The volume of sterling exchange on 
Canadian account thus passed to the New York market does not greatly influence 
New York rates of sterling exchange under normal conditions; on the contrary, 
the volume of the New York-London transactions is sufficient to carry the Canadian 
rates along with them. 


In September, 1931, the equilibrium of international exchange was seriously 
disturbed. This unfortunate turn of events followed a period of over six years 
during which the nations of the world had worked steadily towards the stabilization 
of their currency systems upon a gold basis. Within two months of the time when 
the United Kingdom found it necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, 
only a very small number of countries, including the United States and France were 
left with currencies unshaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The 
decision of the United Kingdom to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted 
ina sharp depreciation of sterling in New York. Canadian rates depreciated also, 


& *Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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and fluctuated broadly with sterling until the United States dollar dropped from the 
ranks of gold standard currencies on April 19, 1933.* 


During the balance of that year, the premium on United States dollars at 
Montreal gradually diminished from approximately 20 p.c. until in November it was 
replaced by a small discount of about 1 p.c. The pound sterling meanwhile advanced 
from $4-234 in April to $5-082 in November. The course of foreign exchanges 
throughout 1934 was more stable than it had been since 1931. Sterling reacted 
gradually until it reached its former parity of $4-866 in September, and subsequent 
fluctuations. centered around that level. This movement was accompanied by 
minor irregular changes in the United States dollar, which regained a fractional 
premium early in 1935. The Montreal premium on gold currencies has risen until it 
stood in the early part of 1935 at approximately 65 p.c. No further major fluctua- 
tions occurred in leading exchanges during the remainder of the year. The Belgian 
belga was devalued, however, in March by approximately 28 p.c., and in November 
the China (Shanghai) dollar was stabilized at a value equal to roughly 30 cents in 
Canadian funds. 

VERS U.S. dollar was subsequently replaced on a gold basis on Jan. 31, 1934, but the gold content of © 


that dollar was reduced from 23-22 grains to 1354 grains, or }4; of anounce. Thenew U.S. gold dollar, there- 
fore, has a gold content equal to 59-06 p.c. of that of the former gold dollar. 


35.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1934 and 1935. 


Norr.—The nominal closing quotations in Canadian funds upon which these averages are based, have been 
‘supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


Australia. Austria. Belgium. et Denmark. Finland. 
Month. ae Schilling. Belga. S Tone Krone. Markka. 
Par. 4-8666 +1407 +1390 -0296 - 2680 0252 


1934. | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. | 1984. | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. 


JANUARY Bielise oh cee e 4-053] 3-904) +181) +188) +222) -233| -048} -042) -229] +219] -022] -022 
Mebruaiy,. eine cack: 4-055) 3-901} -188} -188) -231| -234) -045| -042| -227) -218) -023] -022 
March. ccd cor ie tes 4-081] 3-853} -190) +191} +234) -231} -042] -043] -228) -216} -023] -021 
PUDETL OSs ha Snaniak Soe ee 4-110] 8-882} -191) +189] -234) -171] -042| -042) -230) -217] -023) -021 
MAYES, dc ttin Saee aa 4-072} 3-910} +190) -188) +234) -170} -042|} -042) -228) -219] -023] -022 
JMO: 6. CA see RE 4-003} 3-949} -189) +189]. -232] +170} -041] -042) +224) -221] -022] -022 
TUL Seslonekh caer keane 3-980) 3-969} -188} -189) +231) -170} -041] -042} -223) -222) -022] -022 
AMguBt ST. Eee ike see 3-952) 3-981) -187} -190) +232) -170| -041] -042| -222) -223) -022) -022 
Septem beri. t.. facea ss. 3-877) 3-976} +187} -190) +231) +170) -041| -042} -217) 222} -022) -c22 
October sierck ates See 3-868) 3-982) +187} -191) +230) -171| -041] -042} -216) -222) -022| -022 
3 


Novemibers.2s03, cena: ae 3-891] 3-982} -184) -190} -228) -171] +041} -042| -218] -222) -022] -99292 
December as ee 3-903] 3-980] -187} -189| +231| -170} -041) -C42!] -218) -222| 022] ~.029 
France. get Holland. Italy. Norway. Spain. 
Month. Franc. nae Guilder. Lira. Krone. Peseta. 
Par 0392 +2382 -4020 +0526 2680 19301 


--e—e—roo—oo————————— |  ——_ J | 


oO OOO OO | FV | | | EOE 


TANNALY . ctantu cil aie. 063} -066| -378) +400) +641) -674| -084] -085} -256) -246] -131] -137 
FIG DYUHEY. <o.5 acess eae 065} -066) -393) +402) +667; -667| -087) -G85]} +256) -246} -135| -137 
Maoh 5.25... copes 066} -067) -398) -408) -675) -686} -086} -084| -257| +243] -138] -139 
Peed. torn Cen wee eee 066} -066} +395) -405) +678! -678) -086) -083|} -259) -244] -137] -138 
MSY Beyoacde san eee es 066} -066) -394) -403) -678} -678) -085) +083] -257| +246] +137] -137 
SIN set sihircay eeeree ete 066} -066; -381) +405) -673} -680] -085) -083} -252] -249} -136] -137 
TU Boe sack ns Starter 065} -066) -382) -405) +670} -682| -085) -083} -251] -250] -135| -138 
Avenstrent © Lit) bo atae 065} -066; -386) -405) -669} -680) -085| -082| -249) -251] -135] -138 
September............2. -065) -067) +392) -406) -667) -681} -084] -082| +244] -250} -135} -138 
October sony see we 065} -067) -396) +408) -668) -687} -084] -082} +244] -250/ -135| -139 
Novermbenix. :.s.cs0 sae -064) -067) +392) +407} +660) -685} -084| -082| -245] +250} -134] -138 
December. iniinesmie se -065! -067! .-3971 -406] -668! -684) -084| -082] -246] -250] -135| -138 


For footnote see end of table, p. 937. 
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.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1934 and 1935— 
concluded. 
Switzer- Argentina, ; : : = 
seg tend, 1 eg es Hoare pete 
Month. e Franc. (paper. ) rake ii sf ei 
Par, 2680 +1930 +4244 -1196 +4985 -3000! 


——— | | | | | 


1934. | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. | 1934. | 1985. | 1934. | 1985. 


FARRAR Ss Fi) s eo ig wees 262) +252) +309) +323] +264) -251) -087 _ 279) +278) +382) -434 
Fobrasryi set) stoi. 2 262) +252) +321) +324) +285) +258) -087 ~ 279| +279) +388) -448 
SEER a8 tS ha do oe wee 264| +249) -324) +329) +257) +257) -087| +063} -278) -280) -390) -489 
ADELE <a tes oak auras 5 -265| +251) +324) -326) -253) -258) -087) -062) -276) -279| +383) -536 
LEG ae OE ean -263| -253| +325) -324) -238) -259] -085| -056) +278) -278] -365| -661 
Uo Cee nd See eee -259| +255) -323) +327) -246| -265| +084] -055| -277|) -278] -365| -586 
PUL RS SCR ee A ee ree -257| +256] -322| -328) -247| -267| -085| -055| -276| -278| -374| -539 
ARMM GR Pte sec: woh ee © -256| -257| +322) -328! -269) -27C| -084} -054) -272) -278) -380| -507 
ReDtODI DOE Goce 5 atic, 5s -251| +257) +3821) +328) -265) +273) -082) -055| +271) -280) -385) -508 
Oetaber es2e ooo hc, -250| +257] +821) -330) -260| -276) -082} -057) +273} +281) -400| -498 
Dover Debs... 6 see -251| +257] -817| -328| -253} +274) -082} -056) -272| -281) -406) -370 
December... ...... + -252| -257| -320) +327) -248) +275) -081} -056) -275| -280| +420; -329 
India. Japan. Shanghai. London. | New York. 

Month. Rupee. Yen. Dollar. Sterling. ‘Dollar. 
Par. | -3650 | -4985 | 41677 | 4-8666 | 1-00 
| 1934. | 1935. | 1984, ; 1935. | 1934, | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. | 1934. | 1935. 
pisiniensisl sab begiaf eee eigepege tose eeal| ise 
PAM re Sor vio tnls lners pie sr eT aa -ea's « -385| +369] +305) +285) +347) -353) 5-070) 4-887) 1-005} -999 
Permit st Iss, cigs ch te din vrs ee Sea +385} -370| -302| -285} +350) -368) 5-078) 4-883} 1-008) 1-001 
PMLA ietarcrcumis tte Seal sia dase Sas oles eortieie ous 385| +365} -302! -284) +350) -389} 5-107] 4-825) 1-002) 1-010 
Meer wt sad oie Xa) sl aieia'Sis-a < eyed o> 388} -368| -304| -286} -342| -396| 5-148] 4-862) -998} 1-005 
DUO aS cae cans cue fa suai bis aud Sen 0 atk oye arai she eau 384] +371] +303] +289} -328| -412| 5-100} 4-896) -998) 1-002 
PRIN OPI TLe sche 6 nis 680" ovo. osha heo'Gier« SS Sette 377| -374| +298) +292) -329) -403) 5-012) 4-943) -992) 1-001 
ACRE ARs: i175 9-56 'c\t bs aise hada De 375| -875| -296| -293| -337| -385] 4-985) 4-967) -988) 1-002 
TIME raw Faso 'e 68k 5s Sidy «door bhg's © 373| -377| -294| +295) -342| -370} 4-951) 4-985} -977) 1-003 
RUBE ORENCR OTE LS 05. us ipcit wd ard Sater orn s 365| -877| -290) +293} -345) +380] 4-855) 4-970} -971) 1-008 
Detober esc... sv eee ss ag. Rost Sane Seatoho Ceo -365| +375) -282| -201) -344| -364] 4-843) 4-978) -979) 1-014 
EE 8 ean ee ee -367| -375| +285) +290) +328) -299| 4-872) 4-978) +976] 1-011 
OE SS aay Cee er ore aac -368| -376| +286) -290} -339) -297| 4-887) 4-976) -988) 1-009 


1Par rate given is that recognized in pre-war years, no post-war financial readjustment having been 
effected. 2Free market rates. Free market rates in 1935. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—INSURANCE.* 


Insurance business is transacted in Canada by companies of the following 
classes, viz., (1) companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada 
or, of the former ‘‘Province of Canada’, (2) companies incorporated under the laws 
of the provinces of Canada, and (3) companies incorporated or formed under the 
laws of British and foreign countries. The word “companies” as here used, includes 
fraternal benefit societies, associations and exchanges which transact the business 
of insurance. The Dominion Insurance Acts provide that companies of classes 
(1) and (8) above may not transact business anywhere in Canada unless registeredt 
by the Dominion, but these Acts also provide that fire insurance on property in 
Canada may be effected in companies of class (8) even though not registered, if the 
insurance is effected without solicitation, advertising or the use of the mails, and if 
an office is not maintained in Canada, though property to be insured may be inspected 
and losses may be adjusted. Insurance so effected is generally known as ‘“‘unlicensed 
insurance’. Companies of class (2) above may transact business in the province 
of incorporation, subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or in any other province 
subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or, on compliance with the Dominion 
laws, may be granted Dominion registration. Most of these companies limit their 
business to the province of incorporation or to one or more other provinces; a few 
only have been granted Dominion registration. ; 


What has been said above implies that jurisdiction concerning insurance com- 
panies and insurance business is divided between the Dominion and the provinces. 
There have been many references to the courts and appeals to the Privy Council 
with a view to determining the respective legislative domains, both in respect of 
insurance legislation specifically and in respect of legislation affecting companies 
generally, including insurance companies. The latest Privy Council decision was 
handed down in 1931. It may now be taken as established that the Parliament of 
Canada may require companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada to obtain 
Dominion registration and to continue to be so registered as a condition of trans- 
acting business in Canada, and these companies may be required to make returns 
from time to time of their business and doings in Canada and to furnish evide.ce of 
their solveacy. The powers of the Dominion go much further in reference to 
companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada, but include all of the powers 
which may be exercised over companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada 
and registered by the Dominion. The Acts passed in 1932t, as since amended, 
implement the powers of the Dominion as determined by the Privy Council decisions. 


The Dominion Acts under which companies are registered are administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance. The chief officer of 
the Department of Insurance is the Superintendent of Insurance. The first Super- 


_  *The statistics of Fire, Life and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised by G. D. Finlayson, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities (Section 4) by W. M. Dickson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. , 


tPrior to 1932, the Dominion Insurance Acts provided for the ‘“‘licensing”’ of companies; the Acts 
passed in 1932 provide for ‘“‘registration’’. The change in terminology does not indicate any change in 
substance. 


{The Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (22-3 Geo. V, c.46). The Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act, 1932 (22-3 George V, c. 47). 
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intendent was appointed in 1875 as head of a newly created Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Finance. In 1910 the Insurance Branch was constituted into a 
separate Department, the Department of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance. 


Precedent to obtaining first registration, in addition to filing certain docu- 
ments, including a full and complete financial statement, a company must satisfy 
the Minister that it is sound and solvent and mast make the required initial deposit 
of securities, varying from $10,000 to $100,000, depending on the class of business 
to be undertaken. Annual returns are required of all registered companies and the 
Acts require an examination to be made, by the Superintendent or on his behalf, of 
the books and records of companies with a view to substantiating the accuracy of 
the statements filed and the soundness of the companies. Should any company 
show an unsatisfactory financial condition, the Acts require remedial measures 
to be taken. British and foreign companies are required to maintain in Canada 
assets sufficient to cover all of their liabilities in Canada, while Canadian companies 
are required to maintain in Canada all of their assets, except such as it may be 
necessary to deposit outside of Canada as security for “out of Canada” business. 


The statistics herein given for companies registered by the Dominion are 
divided into three classes relating to: (1) insurance against fire, (2) life insurance, 
and (3) miscellaneous insurance, viz., accident, automobile, aviation, burglary, 
credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, leakage, live-stock, sickness, 
steam boiler, title, tornado and weather insurance. These statistics are compiled 
from the reports of the Department of Insurance; throughout they apply to calendar 
years. ‘ 

Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has collected statistics, included 
herein, of business transacted by provincial companies licensed by the provinces, 
classified as to: (1) business transacted within the province of incorporation, and (2) 
business transacted in other provinces. 


Returns for “unlicensed insurance’, above referred to, were required under 
Section 16 of the Special War Revenue Act for taxation purposes, and statistics 
compiled from these returns were published in the Canada Year Book, prior to 
the 1933 edition, as Table 8. This section of the Act having been held uncon- 
stitutional by the Privy Council decision, Oct. 22, 1931, on an appeal from the Court 
of the King’s Bench of the province of Quebec, the returns for 1930 were incomplete 
and were not published in the 1933 Year Book. By an amendment to the Act at 
the 1932 session of Parliament, a section analogous to Section 16 was enacted, 
applicable to unlicensed insurance and the information was, therefore, revived in 
the 1934-35 edition. ‘Tis information is, however, no longer required from such 
companies and has been again dropped. 


Statistics of Dominion Government annuities are given at the end of this 
chapter. The Department of Labour administers the Acts under which these 
annuities are sold. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insur- 
ance companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local 
merchants. ‘The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phcenix Assurance Company, Ltd., which commenced 
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business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local mana- 
gers were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined 
in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance 
Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance 
Co., organized in 1851, and now, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest 
companies of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the Actna 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which com- 
menced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1934, shows that at that date there were 235 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion registration; of these 50 were Canadian, 67 were British 
and 118 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records 
were collected by the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada— 
11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to almost 79 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have materially reduced 
the danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by com- 
panies in Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
follow, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869 and of the operations 
of individual companies for the year 1934. The net amount of fire insurance in 
force on Dec. 31, 1934, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $8,804,- 
840,676, while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date 
was $1,240,396,613. Thus the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1934, 
with Dominion and provincial companies was $10,045,237,289.* 


Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies registered by the 
Dominion, the relationship between losses paid and net premiums written, and the 
variation in the cost per $100 of insurance. It will be observed that the cost of 
insurance reached a maximum in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady © 
decrease with the exception of the years 1921, 1922 and 1924, when temporary 
reversals of the downward swing were in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost 


*According to preliminary figures fire insurance in force in companies registered by the Dominion 
decreased by $35,652,689 in 1935. 
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of fire insurance has decreased by 53-75 p.c. since 1905. Table 2 shows the business 
done in Canada by individual companies during the year 1934, while in Tables 3, 4 
and 5 are given figures of the assets, liabilities, incomes and expenditures during the 
years 1930 to 1934, classified by nationality of companies. A further summary of 
business is given by provinces in Table 6 for the years 1933 and 1934, showing 
premiums and losses classified by provinces and by nationality of companies. Fur- 
ther, a summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and provincial 
licensees is given in Table 7. 


1.—_Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance in Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1935. 


Net Percent- 

Amount Premiums ss sae age of eo Premiums prrege 
Year. in Force at | Received d oe Losses or : Charged $100 fg 

End of Year. during Waar? to Pre- cee A ve Thereon. 2 
Vom: ear. apni, uring Year. Insurance. 

bee $ $ p:¢: $ $ $ 

1BO9 Seek ae 188,359, 809 1,785,539 1,027,720 57-56 171,540,475 1 1 

TS 703 cek cote 191,549,586] 1,916,779 1,624, 837 84-77 199, 102,070 2 1 

NOTE narod 228, 453,784| 2,321,716 1,549,199 66-73 244,437,172 1 1 

1 koh ea aes a 251,722,940) 2,628,710 1,909,975 72-66 PA la atone! 4 1 

TS Tacha 278,754,835} 2,968,416 1,682,184 55-67 271,095,928 1 1 

ESV: ie eee a 306, 844, 219 3,522,303 1,926,159 54-68 329,178,974 1 1 

TOTS ei asere 364,421,029] 3,594,764) 2,563,531 71-31 331,098,419 1 1 

IOTGS Ce tes : 404,608,180] 3,708,006) 2,867,295 77-33 401, 148,747 1 1 
1G pe ees 420,342,681] 3,764,005) 8,490,919 225-58 385,736,566] 3,817,360 0-99 
LNG thee ae 409,899,701] 3,368,430} 1,822,674 54-11 359,847, 757| 3,723,530 1-35 
1879: oor pk 407,357,985] 3,227,488] 2,145,198 66-47 360, 704,419) 3,608,501 1-00 
1SS0 ye ee 411,563,271; 3,479,577 1,666,578 47-90 384,051,861] 3,958,437 1-03 
TSSdiee jens s 462,210,968] 3,827,116) 38,169,824 82-83 441,416,238] 4,414,728 1-00 
TSS 2k rd het _ §26,856,478] 4,229,706] 2,664,986 63-01 478,044,416] 4,850,717 1-01 
DE ee eee 572,264,041] 4,624,741) 2,920,228 63-14 513,580,302} 5,379,950 1-05 
TSS 4 ge cite cite 605,507, 789| 4,980,128} 3,245,323 65-16 513,983,378] 5,934,773 1-15 
TSS eh scr 611,794,479] 4,852,460] 2,679,287 55-22 486,002,908} 5,684,758 1-17 
TSS Gfrtace daar 586,773,022| 4,932,335) 3,301,388 66-93 505,752,907} 5,854,172 1-16 
ASSTSI vss ates 634,767,337; 5,244,502} 38,403,514 64-90 532,757,088) 6,145,188 1-15 
TESS ee or sachs 650,735,059]. 5,437,263} 3,073,822 56-53 541,580,007] 6,390,296 1-18 
ISRO saves 684,538,378] 5,588,016} 2,876,211 51-47 572,782,104 6,628,336 1-16 
1890 se vata 720,679,621] 5,836,071} 3,266,567 55-97 620, 723,945 7,019,319 ilo B 
TBO Teak ates s 759,602,191 6,168,716} 3,905,697 63-31 623,418,422) 7,248,495 1-16 
i Fok pA ES Sse 821,410,072 6,512,327 4,377,270 67-22 687,175, 688 8,086,503 1-18 
TBO Sierras. 814,687,057| 6,793,595) 5,052,690 74-37 687,604,239) 8,115,594 1-18 
PROM ass eto 836,067,202} 6,711,369] 4,589,363 68-38 653,589,428] 8,158,033 1-25 
T8058) ihe sa 837, 872, 864 6,943,382! 4,993,750 71-92 667,639,048} 8,243,605 1-23 
T8964. «eae. 845,574,352 7,075,850} 4,173,501 58-98 669,288,650} 8,397,876 1-25 
TSO T cccshoae 868, 522,217 7,157,661 4,701, 833 65-69 663, 698, 309 8,304,227 1-25 
SOS Ras eee 3 895,394, 107 dop00; tol 4,784,487 65-09 681, 160, 689 8,564, 124 1-26 
PROG eck wees 936,869,668} 7,910,492) 5,182,038 65-51 756,257,098} 9,316,685 1-23 
TGOD So chewee 992,332,360] 8,331,948] 7,774,298 93-31 803,428,654] 10,031,735 1-25 

& 

TOO iG ca o's 1,038,687,619] 9,650,348] 6,774,956 70-20 821,522,854| 11,688,958 1-42 
i EO Sa ce 1,075,263,168| 10,577,084 4,152,289 39-26 892,049,886] 13,087,251 1-47 
LOO aeccick& = 1,140,453,716| 11,384,762). 5,870,716 51-57 933,274, 764| 14,038,182 1-50 
6) OG a 1,215,013,931} 13,169,882) 14,099,534 107-06 1,002,305,105} 16,006,969 1-60 
POH Me tes te 1,318,146,495| 14,285,671 6,000,519 42-00 1,140,095,372| 18,262,037 1-60 
BOO Gee ak a 1,443,902,244| 14,687,963) 6,584,291 44-83 1,210,099,865} 18,554,730 1-53 
0 Ee ee | 1,614, 703,536] 16,114,475) 8,445,041 52-41 1,364, 204,991} 20,492,863 1-50 
DOOR. 53, 2 Eis 2 1,700, 708,263} 17,027,275) 10,279,455 60°37 1,466,294,021| 21,968,432 1-50 
TENG S Se eth cae, 1,863,276,504| 17,049,464 8,646, 826 50-72 1,579,975,867| 22,293,633 1-41 
POLO S, ccivatee ss 2,034,276,740) 18,725,531} 10,292,393 54-96| 1,817,055,685| 24,684,296 1-36 
kth Lee 2,279,868,346] 20,575,255) 10,936,948 53-16 1,987,640,591) 26,867,170 1-35 
CS Le ee 2,684,355,895} 23,194,518) 12,119,581 §2-25 2,374,161, 732] 30,639, 867 1-29 
LAE sacs cve, © 3 3,151,930,389| 25,745,947) 14,003,759 54-39 2,925,200,553| 36,032,461 1-21 
oa |e ee eee 3,456,019,009| 27,499,158) 15,347,284 55-811 3,104,101,568} 36,185,927 1-17 
TOL Est ates 3,531, 620,802' 26,474,833! 14,161,949 53-49! 3,111,552,903' 36,048,345 1-16 


1 Figures from 1869-76 not available. 
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Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1935—concluded. 


Amount 
Year. in Force at 
end of Year. 
$ 
L9G eee. 3, 720,058, 236 
RON Pe ea eer 3,986, 197,514 
GTS Grit eee 4,523,514, 841 
1919 Aenean ae 4,923,024,381 
192 Oeneree 5, 969,872,278 
CPA ELS oes 6,020,513 , 832 
OD 2 ce tee ee 6,348, 637,436 
1908 eben k ee! 6,806, 937,041 
LOD A etre TeLQATA TD 20 e 
OD bie tes 7,583,297, 899 
LOD G rerereners es 8,051,444, 136 
LODE EM atta 8, 287, 732, 966 
OD Sick eer 8, 761,579,512 
1929} Sees tyee 9,431, 169,594 
RU Ree can Soe 9, 672,996,973 
LOST, raeet eee o. 9,544,641, 293 
SK ep ltt 8 9,301, 747,991 
OSS. cee se 9,008, 262,736 
1A i Tae rae Or 8,804, 840,676 
1985225 eee ee 8, 769, 187,987 


Net 
Premiums 
Received 
during 
Year. 


$ 


27, 783 , 852 
31,246,530 
35,954,405 
40,031,474 
50, 527,937 


47,312, 5641 
48, 168,310! 
51,169, 2501 
49, 833, 718! 
51,040, 0751 


52,595, 9231 
51,375, 6371 
54,826, 851! 
56,112, 4571 
52,646,520! 


50,342, 6691 
46,911, 9291 
41,573, 9861 
41,468, 1191 
40,884,814} 


Gross Amount 
of Risks 
Taken 
during Year. 


is ‘Percent- 

Tose | “ago! 

: o3ses 

ote to Pre- 

; miums. 

$ p.c. 

15,114,063 54-40 
16,379,101 52-42 
19,359,352 53°84 
16,679,355 41-67 
21,935,387 43-41 
27,572,560! 58-28 
32,848,020! 68-19 
32,142, 4941 62-82 
29,186,904! 58-57 
26,943,089! 52-79 
25,705,975! 48-87 
20,831, 9311 40-55 
25,544, 6641 46-57 
30, 209, 8391 53-84 
30, 427, 968! EY (GTAAl 
29,938, 4091 59-47 
30,068, 9231 64-10 
21,655,460! 52-09 
16, 968,030! 40-92 
14,820,715! 36-25 


3,418, 238, 860 
4,049,059, 999 
4, 606,035,056 
5, 423,569,961 
6, 790, 670, 610 


6,139,531, 168 
6,471, 133,294 
7,311, 835,110 
6,987,536, 461 
7,646,026, 55 


8, 716, 166, 834 
8,531, 139,424 
9,187,224, 958 
10,791,096, 165 
10,311, 193, 608 


10,789, 737,477 
10,339,649, 769 
10,644, 787, 101 


9,506, 703,020 
9, 626,001,541 


Premiums reese 
Charged | $100 of 
Thereon, Insurance, 

$ $ 
37, 231,691 1-09 
43,515, 822 1-07 
48,770,112 1-06 
57,577, 632 1-06 
71,143,917 1-05 
68, 161,786 1-11 
68,347,294 1-06 
73,037,471 1-00 
71, 146, 802 1-02 
74,679, 130 0-98 
81,104, 612 0-93 
76,423, 855 0-90 
80,413,215 0-88 
87,317,411 0-81 
82, 700, 147 0-80 
86,741,056 0-80 
81, 823, 235 0-79 
78,980,010 0-74 
68,973,705 0-72 
67,144, 235 0:72 


1 These figures show premiums written and losses incurred. 


2 Figures for 1935 are subject to revision. 


2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Cen panies, Operating 
Unéer Dominion Ri gistration, 1934. 


Company. 


Canadian Companies. 


oy 


Beaver 


British-timpiress asses 
British Northwestern....... 
Canada Accident 
Canada Security............ 
Canadian Wiresess ss ee 
Canadian Indemnity........ 
Canadian Surety............ 
Casualty 
Commerce Mutual 
Consolidated 
Cumberland 


ecm ee re eee ee 


Dominion of Canada General 
Ensign) 3 Veen ee dn hans, 
Hire of Canada es eee 
General Accident of Canada 
Globe Indemnity 
Grain 


El alifaxcns saa hienos Sn, Meee 
Hudson:Bayee se eee 
Imperial Guarantee......... 
Imperial Insurance.......... 


er ard 


$ ee ie-s 19 We (mie, .0ke, a2bia cele: ial @ spate ra 


Gross 
Amount of 


Risks Taken 


during 
Year. 


$ 


62,690, 459 
304, 000 
9,620, 731 
63,642,595 
7,965,914 
18,586, 600 
11,472,308 
63,656, 860 
48,160,524 
33,428, 884 
54,770,029 
32,430, 634 
21,045, 108 
12,783,525 
8, 439, 763 
19,956, 141 
15,446,515 
224,350 
52,683, 309 
52,745, 808 
11,722,621 
57,365, 163 
22,839, 487 
73, 848, 279 
67,566,710 
33,295, 290 
49,311,843 
98,330, 065 
13,091, 683 
31,422,318 


Premiums 
Charged 
thereon. 


$ 


501,710 

3,482 

74, 885 
522,117 

94,437 
203,535 
126,441 
330, 164 
447,274 
273,927 
442,884 
256, 994 
165, 185 
90,354 
63,541 
645,399 
131, 709 

3, 100 
445, 434 
363,517 
101, 661 
585, 155 


410,741 
687,465 
224,734 
411,528 
491, 180 
75,199 
235,794 


149, 934| 


iN) 


pe 
Citi) tee 


— 


Net 
Premiums 
Written. 


204, 966 
3,482 
23,404 
346, 098 
61,542 
79,397 


81,260). 


160,024 
166, 247 
138, 048 
320,582 
127,259 
121,545 
40,959 
34, 959 
330,248 
86, 937 

3,044 
279,522 
194,131 
66, 966 
283,050 
78,317 
141,758 
563, 066 
109, 486 
218, 289 
177,379 
43,964 
113,110 


Net Losses 
Incurred, 
including 

Adjustment 
Expenses. 


32,281 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
Losses 
Incurred 
to Pre- 
miums 
Writ- 
ten. 
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9.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada by, Companies, Operating 
under Dominion Registration, 1934—continued. 


et eine oe abe oe en i ee 


Company. 


Canadian Companies— 
concluded. 

Kine Matual. maces vaste «cs 
Liverpool-Manitoba......... 
London and Lancashire ~ 

Giaranuceret.. tense soccne 
ThonwoneaCaneua.... costs ss- 
WMercHntileer ccc. cs eneec « 
National-Liverpool.........-. 
INOr thy EUTINDIGG sc cc. cee sere 
North West Fire...........- 
iGeiaentahe to aa. cance te 
PACIG CONS um ar aclesscs ces 
Pictow Counuy es ae cs cnc oe 
PNONOCEE eet hae cae reise Ss 


JUS DOC Trice alescisis ie swie/ pte aise 
MER ONNAINCE erate pate. 5) sreneisrcteres ane 
Scottish Canadian........... 
Security National........... 
Miranc CO andG sen, «aes.e cscs 
WAAC Ra oetecee a lus.> s6 yes 
NVES LORIE ea cat's selene daea 


Totals, Canadian. . 
British Companies. 
Alliance. ...<. iene ene Sy 


British and European....... 
BrigishsGrownu oes sar dere 
British General............- 
rictsleawiew . occ cs oereues 
Werth Onikere = creat ee cents 
IBTIURSH TER AGCTS: ¢ <5 «sc cee sci 
@aledo@niaiire. cae neces cas 
Car and. General. ........-.. 
(Oaiiial hae ao ee oma orion 
Century Insurance........... 
(Gitte neta eRe RS ORO 


(Gara NES Re Roce eee 
pen SHEE ata ayo ee teee.s's 
Employers’ Liability........ 
Essex and Suffolk........... 
General Accident Fire....... 
Guardian Assurance......... 
Savuilie lash ee epee Ssamm a keno 
Indemnity Marine........... 
Law, Union and Rock....... 
Legal and General.......... 
Liverpool and London and 

Chie} Seater eae Ease 


Local Government,......... , 


London and County......... 
London and Lancashire...... 
London and Provincial...... 
London and Scottish........ 
London Assurance.........-- 
London Guarantee........-- 
IN LGD Ss ede se ai aR eC ic 


RIGOR ONION 02,0000 sams 
National Provincial......... 
IWOrLicloritish....6c..<s06+ > 
Northern Assurance......... 
Norwich Union...........-- 


Rate bes 
Gross ; ne Net Losses | age of 
Amount of Premiums Arita Net Incurred, Losses 
Risks Taken Charged an S| Premiums including |Incurred 
during thereon, 1 Sag Written. Adjustment | to Pre- 
Year. of Expenses. | miums 
Risks oe 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. 
\ 
2,864, 680 41,930 46 AL, 272 22,463) 54-43 
85,591,791 603 , 532 ‘71 226, 813 108,180} 47-70 
11,979, 769 75,576 -63 29,592 7,415] © 25-06 
24,948,789 211,550 85 120,645 63,526} 52-66 
42,580,366 224,390 “53 103,058 34,645} 33-62 
36, 187,164 293,309 81 113, 406 54,090} 47-70 
35,033, 789 299,045 +85 136,644 56,161] 41-10 
20,861,842 179,021 -86 69,270 26,305) 37-97 
40, 250, 128 293,798 73 141,460 50,478] 35-68 
38,172,375 231,965 -61 100, 088 36,209] 36-18 
910, 060 6,723 74 6,641 2,917 43-93 
29,984,798 242,394 -81 99,776 47,589} 47-70 
51,154, 169 686, 925 1-34 397,324 208 , 957 52-59 
43,510,119 317,799 73 137, 923 72-562 (== b2" 61 
22,304,012 140,059 63 70,930 16,614 23-42 
20,071,920 141, 666 71 78,330 13,568} 17-32 
Nil Nil - Nil Nil - 
17,725,800 216,231 1-22 107, 896 74,785 69-31 
137, 769, 330 1,431,529} 1-04 859, 892 426,063} 49-55 
109, 684,384 773, 507 71 471,435 188,414] 39-97 
1,829,482, 796 14,970,429 82 7,916,434 3,369,496) 42-56 
81,410,500 446,540 55 381,420 162,167}. 42-52 
33,604,419 232,448 69 131,402 . 
102,180,944 673, 119 66 519, 100 
3,427,470 38,748 13 33, 086 
10,899,929 109,751 01 41,562 
58,069,510 355,175 “61 277,384 
8,875,015 191,040 “15 69,270 
33,303,725 139,971 42 67,948 
15,339, 135 129,477 84 95,733 
Isa eed Maree Hors 242 , 982 “44 173,101 
47,751, 871 366, 982 “77 290, 933 
38, 093, 139 55,581 67 151,516 
36, 134, 284 300, 219 °83 113,406 
52,741, 002 347, 293 66 162,452 
7,300,631 34,763 “48 27,170 
216,778, 106 1,789,757 83 670, 197 
40,824, 556 256,172 -63 218,861 
73,661,629 388, 716 53 312,617 
141,978,557 827,378 “58 579,355 
26,120,617 191,090 -73 68, 724 
70,354, 890 399, 281 +57 280,265 
120,517, 168 998 , 525 82 779, 063 
23,852,613 135,457 57 68,524 
Nil Nil - Nil 
54,258, 624 369, 600 68 304,549 
38, 758, 914 270,036 70 197,979 
406,832, 604 2,870,333 “71 1,038, 112 
11,038,725 - 105,079 95 58,905 
13, 950, 660 121,927 °87 86,078 
204,890, 891 1,280,346 -62 995,361 
5,821, 506 54,535 94 43,340 
16,568, 293 117,427 ‘71 81,184 
90,942,177 535, 839 “59 371,423 
44,685,408 376,216 84 136, 644 
Nil Nil - Nil 
38, 778,319 217,746 -56 165, 620 
14,756, 822 87,514 “59 61,036 
24,710, 282 165,658 67 119, 708 
170,445,069 1,053, 861 62 719,131 
82,227,125 556,186 68 418,110 
148,364,486! 1,015,576 68 763,201 
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2.—Vire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, Operating 
under Dominion Registration, 1934—continued. 


Per- 
cent- 
Gross Net Losses | age of 
Amount of Premiums Net Incurred, Losses 
Company. Risks Taken Charged Premiums including |Incurred 
during thereon. Written. Adjustment | to Pre- 
Year. Expenses. | miums 
Writ- 
ten. 
British Companies— $ $ $ $ DG 
concluded. 
Ocean Aceident.. 2.0. 25005 42,211,503 Spliteoaiit 22D. 072 67,279} 29-89 
Palatine ao oce. one ee 53,462, 153 455, 883 193,955 78,095 40:26 
Patwioticasy. 2. emia. 27,628,140 174, 502 127,587 62,751 49-20 
Pearls seiaehoa x ch eee een 38, 821,261 239,895 200,173 55, 202 27-58 
Pheenix/ofsbondonees sens 291,552,223 2,055, 258 878, 259 435,587 49-60 
PYSNe bere oe eee 20,103,201 Le 2e de 75,009 29,578 39-43 
PTOVANCION ES ger cence sae 37,612,904 353,041 288 , 622 129,678 44-93 
Prudential Assurance........ 176,498, 622 822,615 515,413 222,707; 43-21 
Queensland jon.o. et eee 763,409 10,028 8,927 3,622 40-57 
Railway Passengers......... 9,966,568 70, 128 40,971 10,352 25-27 
Royal Exchange............ : 118,334,388 654,994 462,394 152, 836 33-05 
Royal Insurance............ 485, 683 , 923 8,459,365 1,567,817 hooanle 46-15 
oval Scoutishievasne. nase 25,225,967 156, 198 106, 107 42,624 40-17 
Scottish Metropolitan....... 24,878,072 188,997 124,785 55,084 44-14 
ScousshuUnion cen nee 56,617,449 449,493 369, 805 186, 616 50-46 
Ode h ix racistivstc iD seca ee ie 23,914, 867 126,551 104,948 35,958 34-26 
Soubhern.c.ndeetioecioes eee 9,069,131 58,227 35,526 15,542 43°75 
State Assurance............. 11,890,961 97,844 72,309 23,0438 31-87 
Sun Assurance Office........ 138,119,324 805, 728 592,734 235, 889 39-80 
Union Assurance: .< ae... cae. - 83, 202,414 688,315 277,079 108, 790 39-26 
Union‘oi:Canton os... 54,566, 595 347,012 261,410 77,063 29-48 
Union Marine een to se: 35, 822, 420 300,059 119,067 48,490 40-72 
Unitedebritishisee eee 11,364, 766 TELL 54, 854 30,036 54-76 
Westintinsteriscseni se eee 15,744,507 89, 180 Nil Nil - 
WorldoMarines =... 15,288,789 76,195 51,360 20,628 40-16 
Yorkshire 2. sey acne ae 46,171,357 368, 885 293,320 140,688} 47-96 
Totals, British..... 4,522, 962,437 30,613,369 18,120,918 27,609,458] 41-99 
Foreign Companies. 
BN etek ane neice aceon 72,619, 287 419,294 367,597 119,584) 32-53 
Affiliated Underwriters..... 15,595, 226 91,746 76, 002 16,920 22-26 
Agricultunalitesce oes. eee 15, 749, 267 85,271 48,665 20,393 41-91 
Alliance Insurance........... 51,520, 984 184, 293 122,043 40,941 33°55 
American Alliance.......... 15,544, 608 113,756 42,504 22,614) 53-20 
American Central........... 16,726,006 159, 729 69,270 26,330 38-01 
American Eiquitable........ 26,307, 294 204, 893 147, 239 90,175 61°24 
American Exchange......... 3,555, 660 11,849 11,252 81 0-72 
American Home Fire....... 16, 829,029 183,092 145, 408 38,273] 26-32 
American Insurance......... 29,346,952 155,191 83 , 206 40,192 48-30 
American Reserve.......... 16,295,123 155,437 109,078 52,092 47-76 
AMItOMODILG: epics eee 260, 172 1,126 591 111 18-78 
We alOISe. Sepiocite nica ae cee 15,895,575 182, 628 134,124 68, 262 50-89 
BeGuliremen. merciacctiee aeeecs 28,579, 801 182,390 147,594 56,039 37-97 
Boston taba cee kee 15,549, 133 83 , 367 59,492 30,319 50-96 
Caledonian-American....... 8,336,510 75, 762 49,150 13,144 26-74 
Galitormiagncones. 0. huariaes 16,517, 669 129,158 41,562 16,487 389-67 
Camden Werte ner. tees OF eral 67, 102 44,445 29,622 66-65 
Central Manufacturers....... 11,755, 889 106, 067 84, 967 12,925 15-21 
Central Wintongs;e.55.0-esee 12,941,367 114,770 7,540 8,532} 113-16 
Citizens pee ee en, coin hoes 15, 804,444 71,324 26,313 13,484 51-24 
Citycot Newas orleee ses. c... 16,024,218 81,245 il il = 
Columbian. ee 27,542,473 190,049 68,322 28,981 41-10 
Commercial Union.......... 2,281,070 23, 805 13, 854 5,287, 38-16 
@onnecticutwee oc. eaten 45,611,076 273, 692 143, 793 45,137 31-39 
Continentalless. sae eee 59,626,864 454, 687 321,869 136,301 42-35 
@ounty Manesse. che ne eee 88, 431, 943 328,908 10, 626 5,654 53-21 
Equitable Fire and Marine. . 20,143,564 119,416 28,759 9,028 31-40 
Rederal wietcmsseccee teenie Nil Nil Nil Nil - 
Hidehtvarbhentxsscs.-.0ee eee 56,231,129 450, 863 348, 633 102,504 29-40 
Hire: Assqciations.,...00see<. 37,561, 806 210, 822 112, 262 38, 096 33-93 
Hiremanissund.es.¢. nee. 43,123,477 235,827 165,055 66,649 40-38 
Firemens Insurance......... 22,905, 134 214,993 170, 683 45,360} 26-58 
Fireproof Sprinklered....... 7,443, 063 11,089 8,564 760 8-87 
Hinst;A mericant een ekiaee 6,102,584 50,511 39,643 20,796 52-46 
BirstuNationalen vac: c.ceies 15,577,894 110, 852 Nil il ~ 
Wa, MOnCiSre: ek =. fac. . ceeee 25,276,229 292,811 201,595 81,530 40-44 


- ‘Lumberdutualncd ccwawase <n 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, Operating 


under Dominion Registration, 1934— continued. 


Company. 


Foreign Companies— 
continued. 


Franklin... cigemsesti sie plata tne 
General of Paris............- 
General Insurance of Amer- 


Glens ER ec ates wns oreetetere 
Ceypanibo CuO cents s «eetetare 
Great American............- 
PIANO VOI, shat oes aso sieves oe 
Hardware Dealers.......... 
Hardware Mutual........... 
Haytiord shires. sec. - cetele sts 
Home Fire and Marine..... 
Home Insurance............ 
TIOMICSUCR see cis.ecisineiaotos: 
Imperial Assurance.......... 

diana Lumbermens....... 
Individual Underwriters.... 
Insurance Co. of North Am- 

isc eee er Oe 

IPED. cane Cee ca eae cls 0 ehslolete 
Inter-Insurers Exchange..:.. 
Lumbermens Insurance...... 
Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 


AU OG ass EE co secvela'e sale 


Manufacturing Lumbermens 
Maryland Insurance......... 
Merchants and Manufacturers 
MerchantePires.ck.. .cis s es 
WWcesitens. fence cies Sicvcla o'ennio'e bis 
Metropolitan Fire........... 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers. 
Michigan Fi 
Millers National............ 
NEU OWmnersecsecce oc cere «> AS 
Minnesota Implement....... 
National-Ben Franklin...... 
National Fire of Hartford.. 
Nationale Fire of Paris...... 
NSttlOnal LADCTLV... .fce. «0s ss 
National, Unionwises << occ 
Newark 
New Brunswick............. 
New Hampshire............ 
INGW JOIBCY ccc snw ee ce oc 
Wew: © OMe Hire. ..<.+ 00» oor 
New York Reciprocal....... 
New York Underwriters... 
NAc oal ire sc ec i wisle o's «eels omsicis 
NADIDEERT VCE = sce 5 o> «stress 
Northwestern Mutual....... 
Northwestern National..... 
OOK ALMETS wn ong cies «10 ee 
MAMIMO LATOss cose cee ktee snes 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens. 
PHENOL LLALIS. co... case ee 
PEMAGPID RIA. S .) oisiee s ne0n' 
Phoenix of Hartford......... 
Pilot Reinsurance........... 
Providence of Paris......... 
Providence Washington..... 
Queen of America........... 


6302—60 


eee rere eee rere eerere 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


Gross 


during 
Year. 


12,180,528 
31,983,527 


47,850,417 


32, 278, 352 
126, 235,656 


439, 882 
473, 000 
12,766,823 


5,566,121 
16,199,347 


28,238,215 

7,435, 400 
24,437,780 
29,330,008 
46,613,759 


20,065,000 
22,486,757 
129,350,324 


Premiums 
Charged 
thereon. 


— 


pee 


Net 
Premiums 
Written. 


510,928 


Net Losses 
Incurred, 
including 

Adjustment 

Expenses. 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, Operating 
under Dominion Registration, 1934—concluded. 


Rate Hat 

Gross ee. Net Losses | age of 

Amount of Premiums inne Net Incurred, Losses 
Company. Risks Taken Charged . Premiums including {Incurred 

during thereon. pe t Written. Adjustment | to Pre- 

Year. ror EXxpenses. miums 

Risks. ve 

Foreign Companies— $ $ D0: $ $ DGe 
concluded. 
Retail Lumbermens......... 3,757,855 32,621 87 28,757 6,518} 22-67 
Rhode Jsland...2..seken< 15,315, 146 124,039 “81 82, 833 48,775 58-88 
IROSSIS sn coe ies eiaiacgies spices s 22,532,823 169,576 °75 127,207 53,100 41-82 
St.Paul Wireses 3.2... 35,443, 699 230, 565 “65 156,041 53,398 84-22 
SeGUTIUY ectieis evince eee. 22,623,270 140,426 62 76, 806 35,456 46-16 
Sentinel [295 Chasccsss ootee 9,375,835 73,518 °78 6,844 8,873 56-59 
Sprincticld Ab saaat ose 63,865,779 436,584 68 266,515 168,350 63-17 
Sussexz,eeeect ca lala secs teneNe = 10, 833, 871 104, 903 °97 89,055 83,776] 37-93 
Svea....02. Bes Hence cei: Nil Nil _ Nil Nil 

LOkior BeGie eee sce cies 10, 851,595 . 48,060 “44 34, 700 10,347 29-82 
Transcontinental............ 3,377, 188 15,393 °46 10,257 20,755) 202-35 
Travelers; LATCLe. .s' <0 Seles - 46,122,004 231,597 -50 196,512 98,434 50-09 
Underwriters Exchange..... 3, 113,000 8,972 +29 8,034 23 +29 
Js Union of Pariessc. cc vas 2 32,175,792 216, 762 67 174,980 75,813 43-33 
United Firemens............ 13,814, 209 112,089 “81 68,322 28,081 41-10 
United Mutual.............. 12,718, 845 169, 233 1-33 108, 223 39,953 86-92 
United States Fire.......... 43,372,102 275,134 63 210, 734 85,744 40-69 
Urbainete-e8s os ..cc tet. 12,560,570 86,580 69 71,576 45,623 63°74 
Westchester: ttoscsncconhe c. 27,718, 742 159,909 58 100, 939 25,970 25-73 
World Fire and Marine...... LOM GLO 81,995 “81 66, 669 28, 690 43-03 
Totals, Foreign... .| 3,163,307, 787 235389, 906 74 15,430,776 6,794,999! 44-02 
Grand Totals.......... 9,506, 703,020 68,973, 704 72 41,468,128 17,773,953) 42-86 


—_—_e————————— o_O eee — Eee 


3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1930-34. 

aeaeaoeaeqeqywow—ae—s<————s_s_S<S—ONMhNMnaOoOa“waepawws3+}7oOuOownmOwvO9O0OnNnNmmuT9WRo0 oe ™™:c«€ 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
> $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies. 
ReahestacGrrne ss oe covatee cen eee 2,511,558) 2,511,543] 2,525,736] 2,085,756] 2,020,588 
Loans on real estate............. sone een 1,778,085} 1,735,227; 1,623,502} 1,220,132} 1,116,048 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 48,499,291) 45,313,224) 44,960,198] 44,080,324] 45,611,133 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

AN ee iustorttentes cs cen er oe eee 4,388,152) 3,775,499] 3,378,107} 3,200,097] 3,220,983 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 4,735,187} 5,199,251] 4,429,598] 4,782,809] 5,451,675 
Interest andirents:v.c. Jeoses reek ee tae 559,546 539,846 537,858 511,366 504,444 
Other asketsiae cscs eee eee 4,879,270} 4,288,504} 4,049,393] 4,295,782] 3,899,758 

Totals; Assets...2.25-73..500,2 3. 67,351,039} 63,363,094] 61,504,387] 60,176,266] 61,824,629 
British Companies. 
Realestate. conse Sheen reeeee. cece 3,006,944; 2,992,944) 2,914,810] 2,935,910] 2,995,988 
LONE OF Tealiestate eva tore eee 2,256,382) 2,776,577) 2,879,540} 2,738,679] 2,733,535 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 46,793,525) 46,630,770) 46,647,883] 46,925,785} 50,857,791 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

ADDS oolnctlone see aoe ne 5,039,725) -4,466,151} 4,181,109] 3,890,121] 3,967,856 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 5,077,833} 4,243,425] 3,224,750} 3,916,951] 4,514,297 
Interest and rehts:<:;.2¢)06 50 eee 323, 866 299,431 330, 703 293,393 292,177 
Other assets in Canadas. ie. eee 1,098,075) 1,196,188} 1,235,939] 1,022,852 978,444 

Totals, Assets in Canada....... 63,596,350! 62,605,486! 61,414,734| 61,723,691! 66,340,083 


MSGS S Ses A en ees ee 
1 Or deposited with the Government, 
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a a oe 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1930-34— concluded. 


888000 SSS 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Foreign Companies. $ $ $ $ $ 
PeRAE OI oe cy wh, oie on oc wate - - = - - 
LOANS ONTOR) PLATO. Sooo o Ss Sak cos snk. 13,000 13,000 13,000 13,000 13,000 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 35,828,399] 36,685,893] 36,808,509 34,133,891] 33,369,124 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

DUS MCR cme nT AEs wok in ae tated Oe et 3,534,565} 3,404,319} 3,000,938] 2,695,116 2,788,018 
Cash on hand and in banks!.,............ 5,730,878 6,101,626 6,342,273 5,409, 339 6,111,374 
Tuterent and rents... . sib dec ons oooccei eu 378,566 341,324 319,977 296,283 262,193 
Other assets in Canada.................. 187,056 270,017 256,425 199, 810 150, 196 

Totals, Assets in Canada....... 45,672,464) 46,816,179} 46,741,122} 42,747,439 42,693,905 

All Companies. as 

PDD ALR A TS leleeed i pelea Ea beth aah 5,518, 502 5,504, 487 5,440, 546 5,021, 666 5,016,572 

Loame parear estate, cco on chek. 4,047,467) 4,524,804] 4,516,042} 3,971,811 3,862,583 

Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 131,121,215} 128,629,887] 128,416,590] 125,140,000 129, 838,047 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstand- 

THAR gS Sco ed WN SE a ae a a ne) Aa 12,962,442} 11,645,969] 10,560,154 9,785,334 9,976,857 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 15,543,848) 15,544,302] 13,996,616 14,109,099} 16,077,346 
Interest and tents, sh es ies os vc 1,261,978 1,180,601 1,188,538 1,101,042 1,058,814 
Other assets in Canada.................. 6,164,401} 5,754,709) 5,541,757] 5,518,444 5, 028,398 

Totals, Assets in Canada....... 176,619,853] 172,784, 759| 169, 660,243 164,647,396] 170,858,617 


1 Or deposited with the Government. 


4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other Classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1930-34. 


item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 
Canadian Companies. $ $ $ $ $ 
Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 5,236,160} 5,413,329) 5,135,795] 4,871,034 4,976,772 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 15,461,848] 14,750,374) 13,747,055} 12,765,072 12,598, 953 
a] 12 a 221 Ra A a 6,359, 644 7,671, 793 7,590, 953 7,197,726 6,540, 093 
Totals, Liabilities, Not Including i pebs 
Lee) nS Ns Te Sane eee fey (aaa eine yee ee 27,057,652] 27,835,496] 26,473,803 24,833,832] 24, 115,818 


Se SSS | ee 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
OO TINS Goce I ane SN a ed aaa 


40,293,387) 35,527,597] 35,030,584 35,342,433] 37,708,811 
Capital StOCK DAIGAIDs «5 «das cacoucs ac one 


17,383,197] 17,787,337] 17,076,446] 16,741,004 16,772,229 


5,529,407 5,465, 151] 4,639,231] 4,225,657] 3,400,961 
20,782,701} 19,184,178] 18,058,163] 16,774,248 16,225, 608 
1,821,925) 3,566,704) 3,009,101] 1,959,979] 1, 888.313 


SS EEE 


28,134,033} 28,216,033] 25,706,495| 22,959,884 21,514, 882 


Te NEA ase easier reseed (asec ee Ce ee, eee ee 


85,462,316] 34,389,452] 35,708,239] 38,763,807 44,825, 202 


Totals, Liabilities in Canada........... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
MATACR UE PY ete TOs Sos FES bo ae SR ee 
Capital stock paid up.................... 


Foreign Companies. 
2,303,806) 2,140,705} 2,411,555} 1,832,977 1,059,395 


13,254,976) 18,183,442] 12,334,525] 10,678,271] 10,531,393 
996,381} 1,048,678 990, 333 918,349 986,749 


16,555,163) 16,372,825] 15,736,413] 13,429,597 12,577,537 


29,117,300) 30,443,354) 31,004,709] 29,317,842} 30,116,368 


13,069,373} 13,019,185) 12,186,581] 10,929,668} 9,437,128 
49,499,525) 47,117,994; 44,139,743] 40,217,591] 39,355,954 
9,177,950) 12,287,175} 11,590,387] 10,076,054 9,415,155 


71,746,848) 72,424,354) 67,916,711] 61,223,313} 58,208,237 


Totals, Liabilities in Canada, Not In- 
chiding Capital... 2 oc ccc cccee ees 


154,873,003) 100,360,403] 101,743,532} 103,424,082] 112,650,380 
17,383,197| 17,787,337| 17,076,446] 16,741,004] 16,772,229 


1 Canadian companies only. 
6302—603 
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5.—_Income and Expenditure cf Canadian 


INSURANCE 


Companies Operating under Dominion 


Registration Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of Insur- 
ance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than Canadian 
Transacting such Business in Canada, 1930-34. 


Item. 1930. 
$ 
INCOME. 
Canadian Companies. 
Net premiums written, Fire and other 
INSUPANER Se hianvarerere sere ee ee 28,685, 788 
Interest and dividends earned............ 2,848,595 
Sundry 1emsets.> seine te ice cee 1,464,070 
Totals, Income.................. 32,998,453 
British Companies.! 
Neticash for: premitims...240...eeeee es oer 36,695,357 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc..... 1,864, 956 
Sundry, temsrvr ss cane ae eieeeo eee: 1,021 
Totals, Income!................. 38,561,332 
Foreign Companies.! 
Net premiums written: 000... senen os 25,194,339 
Interest and dividends earned, etc........ 1,538, 774 
Sandry items eqn estes see Cee eee 1,985 
Totals, Income!................. 26, 735, 098 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 
Incurred for losses/(Hire)... sheet et eukee 8, 295,493 
General expenses (Fire).................. 8,796, 488 
On account of branches other than Fire 
Or, Wbifel . x Mash. Bien dace ee 14,333,965 
Dividends or bonus to shareholders...... 1,480,357 
SPAXCSTON Hos Beeches eee cio a eee eee 822,900 
Totals, Expenditure............ 33, 729,203 
Excess of income over expenditure........ —730,750 
British Companies. 
Incurred for losses\(Hire yt Ae ee ee 13, 608,322 
General expenses (Fire).................. 10,154,554 
On account of branches other than Fire 
OL Lier cree oes etapa ton, sts shee 1291765221 
Taxeshy,, VS .u ck Beet eater tartans aoe 953,010). 
Totals, Expenditure!........... 36,892,107 
fxcess of income over expenditure........ 1,669, 225 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 949. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ 
26,640,708] 24,197,136] 22,304,621) 23,121,983 
2,760,482} 2,429,914] 2,243,109) 2,261,329 
1,267,791} 1,011,964} 1,667,657} 3,205,661 
30,668,981| 27,639,014) 26,215,387) 28,588,973 
32,297,387] 28,944,515) 26,482,370} 26,248,241 
1,792,392} 1,660,570} 1,418,894) 1,523,618 
613 6, 697 7,644 11,696 
34,090,352] 30,611,782) 27,908,908) 27,778,555 
23,023,408] 21,013,821} 17,020,224) 17,611,181 
1,470,804] 1,463,149} 1,434,697] 1,244,377 
3,995 40,120 12,067 8,440 
24,498,207| 22,517,090} 18,466,988] 18,863,998 
8,428,505} 7,334,323} 5,535,097) 5,023,355 — 
9,322,508} 6,868,370} 7,022,317} 7,118,962 
14,390,806} 12,207,206] 11,535,019} 12,176,171 
3,244,089} 1,474,712 958,223} 1,049,407 
775,942| 1,042,411} 1,005,538) 1,014,006 
36,161,859) 28,922,022) 26,056,194) 26,376,901 
—5,492,869} —1,283, 008 159,193) 2,212,072 
13,131,973] 12,495,764) 9,689,271) 7,267,241 
9,684,462) 8,626,703} 8,584,709) 8,217,314 
10,828,756) 8,170,740} 7,670,487} 8,004,002 
908,673] 1,233,827} 1,129,150) 1,196,576 
34,553, 864| 30,527,034) 27,073,617| 24,685,133 
— 463,472 84,748 835,291] 3,093,422 


ee a a 
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5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1939-34—concluded. 


Item. 1930. 
$ 
EXPENDITU RE—concluded. 
Foreign Companies.! 

Incurred for losses (Fire)............... ae ae MIRC RT 
General expenses (Fire)2....... ates eee eee’ 8, 727,448 

On account of branches other than Fire 
OLRVALO rote ie eho awa eie 5,569,255 
CERO B Beret aaeeice BUNS ica bts ciara cts 724,449 
Totals, Expenditure!........... 25,964,471 
Excess of income over expenditure........ —229,373 


_ 1 Income and expenditure in Canada. 
vised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


1931. 


11,757,919 
8,871,031 


3,360, 589 
735, 956 


24,725,495) 23,999,654 


—227,288| —1,482,564 


1932. 


12,969, 086 
7,692, 132 


2,308,319 
1,030, 117 


18,117,164 


1933. 


8,272,440 
7,187,426 


1,737,754 
919,544 


349, 824 


2 Including dividends returned to policyholders. 


1934. 


6,492,204 
7,015,547 


1,969,564 
851,998 


16,329,313 


2,534, 685 


3Re- 


6.—Amounts of Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Cana- 
dian Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, and by British and 
Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance Business, by Provinces, 1933 and 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


Canadian. 
Province. Se 
Premiums..| Losses. 
$ $ 
1933. 

BH RS LENG) ove coerce cneccsiais 39, 889 14,279 
NOV COLLARS eam nies ction 327,542 242,597 
New Brunswick............. 210, 205 184,854 
Quebee se 2 caeee Peoe owners 1,846,097 1,202,940 
a RETNICR VOCS. ase Ale gee ee ca 3,049, 221 Tat, 239 
MaAnivoOpalo wae ee oe ee 934,268 315,894 
Saskatchewan............... 1,163,167 375,199 
A lente cs steven ooeearieees 853,079 285, 104 
British Columbia........... 705, 943 260,068 
BYU yrs ciel caps eco eaale 2,424 5 

Motalshs sscwescceweat 9,149,956 | 4,453,179 

1934. 

PEEL ISIAnG 2. aunty sites 39, 783 16, 258 
IN GVA SCOLIA Se ctciscc's ates dros ae 348, 207 152,442 
New Brunswick............. 210, 833 80,944 
RODEO os ek. Ataeh atten ® 1,767,423 917,316 
mma es ato art Maks ate 3,220,219 1,383, 833 
LUIGN ist Sele} Rae an hy Ga ee aye 884,456 337,393 
PaskatChewaAN......c0..ssene 1,133,481 345,741 
PIS CLURC Ye eis, ee leona se 886, 086 258, 962 
British Columbia........... 660,987 215,976 
PART SOOT eee PE ors a eo eta 4b 2,134 622 

"TP OUAISY 2c cfn seas <2 9,156,807 | 3,709,529 


British. 
Premiums. Losses. 
$ $ 

142,055 69,302 
836, 032 493 ,335 
839, 430 730, 224 
4,755,315 | 3,452,116 
6,518,562 | 3,340,544 
1,222,825 370,459 
1,074,110 447,905 
1,264,354 516,837 
1,890,090 597,249 
9,297 11 
18,560,674 | 10,030,930 
156, 822 52,871 
870,658 376,382 
815, 926 266,039 
4,587,652 2,344,517 
6,422,404 2 SIS TFL 
1,128,957 315,334 
1,003,942 280,949 
1,242,395 360, 683 
1,866, 787 741,090 
6,846 2,992 
18,129,914 | 7,267,235 


1 Totals include, in many cases, small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Foreign. 
Premiums. Losses. 
$ $ 

56, 698 16,878 
747,037 599,043 
540, 189 727,990 
4,295,420 2,912,140 
4,675,530 2,502,734 
974,399 334,447 
978,541 365, 664 
1,224,097 456, 790 
1,510,270 492,380 
11,651 21 
15,027,458 8,421,309 
58,007 15,055 
835,424 317,805 
577,451 180, 182 
4,538,796 2 Vis plod 
4,869,753 2,327,364 
946, 633 308, 714 
902,475 301, 281 
1,196,141 366, 438 
1,492,603 501,347 
6, 604 761 
15,430,775 6,492,290 
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Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1934.—Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies 
holding provincial licences and permits. ‘Such companies generally confine their 
operations to the province of incorporation, but may be allowed to sell insurance 
in other provinces. The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is transacted 
by companies registered by the Dominion. Operations in 1934 are summarized 
in Table 7. 

7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1934. 


Net Net in Net Net 
Item. Insurance Force at end | Premiums Losses 
Written. of Year. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 


LisDominion tsiteensees cae ee sie: . ae 9,506, 703,020} 8,804,840, 676 41,468,119 16,968,030 


2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial Companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated......... 560,128,981) 1,173,209,309 5,098, 543 Pat PASE TAI, 
(b) Provincial Companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 


mneorporated ely LE wes ir ae 65,326, 996 67,187,304 491,432 195,530 
Totals, Provincial Licensees.......... 625,455,977] 1,240,396, 613 5,589,975 2,921,249 
Grand Totals, 1934.............. 10,132, 158, 997/10, 045, 237,289 47,058,094 19,889,279 
Grand Totals, 19331............. 11,081, 789, 743) 10, 202, 771,931 46,879,014 25,207,011 


1 These figures have been revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth and development of life insurance in 
Canada, contributed by A. D. Watson, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, 
appeared on pp. 937-944 of the Canada Year Book, 1933. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—Life insurance business was transacted in Canada 
in 1934 by 41 companies registered by the Dominion, including 27 Canadian, 6 
British and 8 foreign companies. There were also 6 British and 6 foreign companies 
registered to write insurance but which had practically ceased to write new insurance, 
while 2 other British and 3 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act to 
transact business in connection with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. One 
British company which retired as a writer of new insurance in 1878 has ceased all 
operations and has withdrawn from Canada. One foreign company was licensed 
to transact business in 1931, but has not yet written any life insurance business in 
Canada, except by way of re-insurance. Another foreign company was registered 
in 1934 but did not issue any life insurance in Canada during the year. : 


As shown by the historical statistics of Table 8, life insurance basiness in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance in 
force in all companies licensed by the Dominion in 1869 being only $35,680,082, 
while in 1934 it was $6,220,725,929,* the amount per head of the estimated popula- 
tion of Canada having more than doubled since 1919—an evidence of the general | 
recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants 
against misfortune. Notable also from these bistorical statistics is the fact that in 
this field British companies, which were the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind 


*This total does not include $167,355,701 of fraternal insurance. Preliminary figures for 1935 indicate 
$6,259,732,426 of life insurance in force in Dominion companies not including $157,524,445 of fraternal insurance. 
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the Canadian and the foreign companies. The total net amount of new insurance 
effected during the year 1934 was $595,194,820,* as compared with $578,585,659 in 
1933, $653,249,366 in 1932, $782,716,064 in 1931, $884,749,748 in 1930 and $978,- 
141,485 in 1929, while the premiums paid were $202,583,536, as compared with 
$206,954,224 in 1933, $216,132,957 in 1932, $225,100,571 in 1931, $220,523,727 in 
1930 and $210,728,479 in 1929. 


The following diagram shows the rapid increase of life insurance in force in 
companies licensed by the Dominion between 1870 and 1931, and the slight decline 
between the latter year and 1934. 


LIFE INSURANCE. IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1870-1934 


DOMINION COMPANIES 


1,000 2000 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 
MILLION DOLLARS 


In Table 9 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies, respectively, by companies, in 1934, while Table 10 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for the 
_ past 5 years. Table 11 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 

effected during the year ended Dec. 31, 1934. Table 12 gives the insurance death- 
rates by classes of companies, and Tables 13, 14 and 15 show, respectively, the assets, 
liabilities, cash income and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance com- 
panies for the years 1930-34. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are 
given in Table 16 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 
17, which shows that on Dec. 31, 1934, the total life insurance in force in Canada 
was $6,552,160,364. 


*The net amount of new insurance effected in 1935 was $588,348,611 according to preliminary figures. 


Canadian 
Companies. 


SCL tt 
13,070,811 
15,777,197 
19,634,319 
21,957,296 
24,649, 284 
26,870,224 
28, 656, 556 
33, 246, 543 


37,838,518 
46,041,591 
53,855,051 
59,213,609 
66,519, 958 
74,591, 139 
88, 181, 859 
101,796, 754 
114,034,279 
125, 125,692 


135,218,990 
143,368,817 
154,709,077 
167,475,872 
177,511,846 
188 , 326,057 
195,303,042 
208,655,459 
226, 209, 636 
252,201,516 


267,151,086 
284, 684,621 
308, 202, 596 
335,638,940 
- 364,640, 166 
397,946, 902 
420, 864, 847 
450,573,724 
480,266,931 
515,415, 437 


565,667,110 
626,770, 154 
706,656, 117 
750, 637, 902 
794,520,423 
829,972, 809 
895,528,435 
996, 699, 282 
1,105, 503,447 
1,362,631, 562 


1, 664,348,605 
1, 860,026,952 
2,013, 722,848 
2,187,434, 147 
2,413, 853,480 
2,672,989, 676 
2,979,946, 768 
3,277,050, 348 
3,671,325, 188 
4,051, 612,499 


4,319,370, 209 
4,409, 707, 938 


4,311, 747,692 


4,160,351,570 
4,139,796, 088 
4,165,489, 026 
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Net Amounts in Force. 


British 


Companies. 


16,318,475 
17,391,922 
18,405,325 
19, 258, 166 
18, 862,191 
19, 863 , 867 
19,455, 607 
18,873,173 
19,349,204 
20,078, 533 
19,410,829 


19,789, 863 
20, 983 , 092 
22,329,368 
23,511, 712 
24,317,172 
25,930,272 
27,225,607 
28,163,329 
30,003, 210 
30,488,618 


31,613, 730 
32,407,937 
33,692, 706 
33,543, 884 
33,911,885 
34,341,172 
34,837,448 
35,293, 134 
36,606, 195 
38,025,948 


39,485,344 
40,216, 186 
41,556,245 
42,127,260 
42,608, 738 
43,809,211 
45,655,951 
46,462,314 
46,161,957 
46,985,192 


47,816,775 
50,919,675 
54,537,725 
58,176,795 
60,770,658 4 
58,087,018 
59,151,931 
58, 617, 506 
60,296, 113 
66, 908, 064 


76,883,090 
84,940, 938 
93,791, 180 
98,023,020 
103,519, 236 
108, 565, 248 
111,375,336 
113, 883, 716 
115,340,577 
116,545, 637 


117,410, 860 
119, 262,511 
115,831,319 
113, 807, 916 
116,745,642 
123, 148, 855 


Foreign 
Companies. 


13, 885, 249 
18, 898,353 
18,709, 499 
34,905, 707 
42,861,508 
46,218,139 
43,596,361 
40,728,461 
39,468,475 
36,016, 848 
33,616,330 


33,643,745 
36, 266, 249 
38, 857, 629 
41,471,554 
44,616,596 
49,440,735 
55,908, 230 
61,734, 187 
67,724,094 
76,349,392 


81,591,847 
85,698,475 
90,708,482 
94,602, 966 
96,737,705 
96,590,352 
97,660, 009 
100,063, 684 
105, 708, 154 
113, 943, 209 


124,433, 416 
138, 868, 227 
159,053, 464 
170,676, 800 
180, 631, 886 
188,578,127 
189,740, 102 
188,487,447 
193,087, 126 
217,956,351 


242,629,174 
272,530,942 
309, 114, 827 
359, 775,330 
386, 869, 397 
423,556, 850 
467,499, 266 
529,725,775 
619, 261, 713 
758,297,691 


915,793,798 
989, 875,958 


1,063,874, 968 
1, 148,051,506 
1,246, 623,756 
1,377,464, 924 
1,518,874, 230 
1,653,474, 770 
1, 820, 979, 858 
1,989, 104,071 


2,055,502, 125 
2,098, 297,344 
2,044,029,535 
1,973,466, 488 
1,964, 184, 199 
1,971, 094, 545 


35, 680, 082 
42,694, 712 
45,825,935 
67,234, 684 
77,500, 896 
85,716,325 
85,009, 264 
84, 250, 918 
85, 687,903 
84,751,937 
86, 273,702 


91,272,126 
103, 290, 932 
115,042,048 
124,196,875 
135, 453, 726 
149,962, 146 
171,315, 696 
191,694,270 
211,761,583 
231,963, 702 


248,424, 567 


261,475, 2294 


279,110,265 
295,622,722 
308, 161, 436 
319,257,581 


327, 800, 499) 


344,012,277 
368, 523,985 
404,170,673 


431,069, 846 
463,769,034 
508,812,305 
548, 443,000 
587, 880,790 
630,334,240 
656, 260, 900 
685, 523,485 
719,516,014 
780,356, 980 


856, 113,059 
950,220,771 


1,070,308, 669 
1, 168,590,027 
1,242, 160,478 
1,311,616,677 
1,422,179, 632 
1,585,042, 563 
1,785,061, 273 
2, 187,837,317 


2,657,025, 493 
2,934,843, 848 
3,171,388, 996 
3,433,508, 673 
3, 763,996,472 
4,159,019, 848 
4,610, 196,334 
5,044,408, 834 
5,607,645, 623 
6, 157,262,207 


6,492, 283, 194 
6,622, 267,793 
6,471, 608,546 
6, 247,625,974 
6, 220, 725, 929 
6, 259, 732,426 


1 Figures do not include insurance in force and effected by Fraternal Societies operating under Dominion 
charters. The amount of insurance in force in such societies amounted to $157,524,445 in 1935, according to 
preliminary figures. Corresponding figures for the years 1930-34 are given in Table 16, pp. 959-960. 

2 For estimates of populations upon which these figures are based see p. 141. 
4 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


8.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating 
under Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1935.! 


Net Amount 


of New 


Insurance 
Effected 
during Year. 


Ce Es | | 


12,854, 132 
12,194,696 
13,332,626 
21,070,101 
21,053,618 
19,108,221 
15,074, 258 
13, 890, 127 
13,534, 667 
12,169,755 
11,354,224 


13,906, 887 
17,618,011 
20,112,755 
21,572,960 
23,303,412 
26, 767,488 
34, 800, 598 
37,381,810 
40,923,529 
43,912,187 


39, 802,956 

37, 609, 287 
44,062,440 
44,802,847 
49,111,010 
44,101,898 
42,293,322 
47,710,165 
54,387,303 
66, 184,063 


67,729,115 
72,854, 859 
79, 638,914 
90,732,415 
97,617,402 
104,719,585 
93, 722,510 
88, 784, 250 
98,644,410 
130, 122,008 


150, 785,305 
173,341, 738 
212,772,151 
225,606, 787 
212,977,464 
218, 205,427 
227,210, 162 
277,532,095 
307,279,759 
517, 863, 639 
630, 110,900 
514,654,111 
502,279,333 


548,640, 800~ 


615.372, 723 
712,091, 889 
797,940, 009 
838,475,057 
918,742,064 
978,141,485 


884, 749,748 
782,716,064 
653, 249, 366 
578,585,659 
595, 194,820 
588, 348, 611 


3 Subject to revision. 
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9.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, 1934. 
Nore.—The statistics of this table do not include the business of Canadian companies outside of Canada. 


Policies Effected Policies in Force Net Amount 
Net of Policies 
Company. Net Net Premium 
No. A t No. ri t I Become 
ie mount. -Amount. ncome. Claims! 
Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ 

Per Eke yp os A 5,987| 17,433,114 121,912 387,896,062! 11,208,877 4,395,621 
Gapitalasteentes ye ers 1,022} 1,510,930 6,855 11, 284,321 372,365 149,035 
@Conimercial ees Je ie os 1, 268 1,234,096 5,244 10,003,377 304,419 121,617 
Confederation............. 8,283} 21,288,375 100,875 216, 192,374 7,272, 156 2,193,392 
Continentals. Aes 2,502 3,747,973 21,048 33, 889,376 1,057, 107 303, 138 

TOWN ee cok a aie ow oes 5,396] 12,221,202 49,133 102,850,441 2,998, 623 645, 169 
DGmiInton soko ow. sa es 4,130) 15,316,090 55,449 133, 086, 436 5,087,619 1,034,110 
Dominion of Canada...... 833 1,223,289 4,445 7,266,970 192,343 32,299 

PROT ea, isin is date = Aatels 1,452 2,422,805 12,341 23,857,072 842,189 171,072 
EKG ISHOT Sante cece osc aisha. 3,989 8,818,075 42,445 82,940, 891 2,677,556 718,366 
Great: Wests. vc cos deeeees 11,083} 26,008,618 205, 896 458,225,286) 14,472,103 3,715,219 
EMBO is ers, TG Jee OS: 5,587) 15,035,723 84,320 206,817,819 7,292,708 2,018 , 028 
ond one ween oko cleo ae. 141,350] 91,725,531 561,959 500,581,493] 14,119,130 2,902,552 
WMeaniuiacrurere 2... seas 9,593] 21,017,693 123, 656 260,595, 460) 8,550, 883 2,109,855 
Marites = beccc cucu cans 631 1,380,324 3,418 6,990,798 178, 283 40,228 
Wonarehics the vas tess ee 3,537 6,331,243 29,331 52,288, 292 1,590, 792 342,771 
Moanttronlsenes on. ocrssice vers 2,675 5,195,671 16,157 33,885,973 1,012, 802 296,276 
Mutual of Canada......... 14,452] 35,488,142 201, 629 482,312, 733)) 17,351,346 4,800,306 
National of Canada....... 2,704 5, 734, 764 25,314 50, 723,624 1,502,857 407,114 
North American.......... 5,703} 13,734,319 76, 589 161, 180,097 5,564, 108 1,541,697 
INorghern 5 feces cen ss 1,483 3,103,252 26, 087 40, 725,082 1,256,684 348, 430 
Royal Guardians.......... 1,290 493,409 6,473 3,309, 986 108,428 69,928 
Saskatchewan............- 876} -1,054,680 5,800 8,029,037 218, 264 33, 000 
DAO WOLAIO.c jac soe cists 2,368} 2,939,753 17,210 23 , 952,029 699,340 169, 100 
DUMOEOIPRG acc ness 2 ie 1,356 3,024, 230 12,711 24,982,364 751, 790 163.427 
Since Sack sea eee 16,422] 48,554, 737 256, 634 809,058,805] 24,600,214 6,377,386 
Western ts) .¢ x0. scans poe 596,711 4,305 6,869, 890 124,527 8,500 

DOtalsr ree ote 256,294| 366,634,749] 2,077,236] 4,139,796, 088] 131,407,513 35,102,636 
British Companies— FREE Oc EES PSL RS, aes De 
Commercial Union?....... ~ - 77 297,371 6, 869 58,411 
Grosharmnter sey ee sti i - 861 1, 740, 120 49,818 197,547 
Life Association of Scot- 

TIGL tet eee eo Tee, - - 12 21,248 1,253 7,781 
Liverpool and London and 

Globes fre ten ee ce. ccs = - 2 8,924 22 = 
London and Scottish...... 788} 1,790,565 6,511 14,898, 765 514,814 348, 636 
Mutual Life and Citizens 

GAUStralia) Gre ke. i288 27,705 6,695, 513 114,290 30,493,648 1,098,316 282,038 
North British and Mer- 

CANGUGUE ec ce ia tees s - 198 787,596 27.621 57,240 
Norwich Union?........... - - 32 29,964 418 732 
Pheenix of London........ 39 122,947 1,405 5,491, 134 136,405 181, 860 
os of London...... 1,649| 4.290,655 4,388 11,540, 888 366, 167 41,523 

eRe 8a, IRR act 512 1,846, 135 5,548 22,360, 968 651,949 214,457 
Scottish Amicable?........ - - 6,959 115 - 
Siuaiiel ancl satis eee ks eee 744 2,385,585 9,787 29,021,980 §28, 380 764, 636 
ENDS eect eee oman > = = 24 46, 540 4,039 

OLAS hoes aise $1,487] 17,131,406 143,132] 116,745,642] 3,682,687] 2,158,900 

Foreign Companies— he 25 eet aa aA TE 2 a TT eee 
JA AUETS i IB 9 ee, Sean ee a ee Ma 739 2,477,308 13, 184 80,426,395 1,589,357 1,024,858 
Connecticut Mutual2....... = - 1 , 000 3 - 
Continental of Illinois?.... - - - = = = 
A GHItAD IOs a. onstanis sue a 3 7,000 6, 749 17,900, 883 520, 162 591,798 
Guardia. Guischiece ss bss 1 1,000 36 134,618 3, 707 = 
Metropolitan... <:)014si..... 310,399] 124,309,462 2,610,491} 1,022, 743,244 36,420, 202 7,330,067 
Mutual of New York...... 6 30, 22,906 60, 257, 634 2,023, 280 927,004 
INGw? VOLK toe Ses 15.5 00 2,797 6,095, 700 70,774 159, 573,543 5,260,315 1,993, 730 
Northwestern Mutual?..... ~ - 9, 288 1,452 
Mcerdental.th.G20.050...ee PHBL 812,970 3,063 7,351, 139 191,531 96,542 
Pan American.:..........- - - 16 135, 717 2,331 7,085 
Phoenix Mutual?............ - - 19 6, 268 85 8,240 
Provident Savings?........ - - 164 216,044 4,123 21,000 
Peragentaal: ¢ hes. wk. ck 202,628} 70,506,269 1,365, 802 492,359,916] 18,425,284 3,575, 685 
SE ome & MEP GE BOS SEE kc - - 152 1,036,084 20,549 27,528 
Travelers of Hartford..... 1,661 6,999, 600 24,149 115, 641, 747 2, 836, 592 902,216 
Wniontisabour ssh ioke sb. 5 6, 000 42 77,500 2,807 = 
Wnion Mutuals 0) o2.65 6.5 105 178, 500 2,421 5,774,059 177; 172| 95,354 
Winsted States: v2... .< 2 4,862 179 538,120 15, 765 18,500 
518, 617 4,129,156! 1,964,184, 199 67,493,336: 16, 621,059 
1 Including matured endowments. 2 Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 3 Registered 


but not yet active. 
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9.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 


Dominion Registration, 1934—concluded. 


: 


Policies Effected. Policies in Force. Net 
Net Amount 
Company. Fromm oF Policies 
Nat Net come. ecome 
No Amount No Amount. Claims.1 
$ $ $ $ 
SUMMARY. 
Canadian companies......... 256, 294| 366, 634, 749 2,077,236] 4, 139,796,088 131,407, 513]| 35,102,636 
British companies........... 81,487] 17,131,400 143, 132 116, 745,642 3,682,687 2,158,900 
Foreign companies.......... 518,617] 211,428,671 4,120,156] 1,964, 184,199 67,493,336] 16,621,059 
Grand Totals...... 806,348) 595,194,820] 6,340,524! 6,220, 725,929 202,583,536] 53,882,595 


1 Including matured endowments. 


10.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, calendar 
years 1930-34. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Canadian Companies—1 
Policies effected 26 heise fo) 308, 490 273,945 247,256 237,650 256,294 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 2,173,363} 2,191,340] 2,131,824| 2,059,069 2,077,236 
olicies become claims............ 22-721 20,396 23,267 21,851 20,471 


594,704,790) 491,340, 864| 399,498,023] 353,725, 137 366, 634, 749 
4,319,370,209/4,409,707,938]4,311,747,692|4,160,351,570 4,139,796,088 


Claims HA Se oo so be 34,803,687} 35,785,716] 37,800,409] 36, 776,004] 35,102,636 
Amounts of premiums............. $ | 142,059,595} 145,990,909] 138,805,014 133,693,742] 131,407,513 
Claims paid?-%, 3... oer. 4 $ | 36,017,299] 36,994,531] 39,148,951 38,514,102] 36,246,115 
Unsettled claims— 

Not.resisted 244. 3)" ab eee. 26. $ 3,297,337! 4,164,333] 4,051,937 4,082,544] 4,537,956 

TVOSISEGU 4 eikn. Pae tere eo ok $ 54,211 92,641 142,650 126,977 150, 785 

British Companies— 
Policies effected’), 7 Se Le 14,536 15,445 15, 690 23,457 31,437 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 138,007 138, 209 132,835 135,484 1438, 132 
Policies become claims............ Louie 1,329 1,561 1,814 1,972 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ 10,769,103] 13,735,682} 13,054,139] 13,930,045 17,131,400 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ 117,410,860) 119,262,511] 115,831,319 113,807,916) 116,745,642 
Net amounts of policies become 

Claims tcc esto ere oe 1, 963,563 1,935,905} 2,134,503 1,931,290} 2,158,900 
Amounts of premiums............. $ 4,924,980) 3,952,048] 3,821,016] 3,671,235 3,682, 687 
Claims paid?s.23-7- Re Sa ee $ 2,074, 962 1,854,214] 2,041,201 1,989,965} 1,860,638 
Unsettled claims— 

Not resisted..\.2 steeeee comet: $ 224,187 316,545 342,714 257,546 445,952 

Resistedia:,c. gee. yn Here. oar 44. $ - - = - = 

Foreign Companies— 
Policies effected). 4.) 225, TAR 8: 548,578 589, 587 546,053 497,794 518,617 

olicies in force at end of each year “ 4,422,273 4,442,864] 4,322,793 4,156,354 4,120, 156 
Policies become claims............ 44,029 41,109 650 39,292 39,464 


40, 
277,639,518] 240,697,204] 210,930,477! 211,428,671 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ 279,275, 855 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ 2,055,502,125]2,093,297,344/2,044,029,535 1,973,466,488]1,964,184,199 
Net amounts of policies become 

cling: seu. 2.3, nee $ | 15,859,124) 16,688,968] 17,817,735 16,769,945] 16,621,059 
Amounts of premiums............. $ 73,539,152] 75,157,614] 73,506,927 69,589,247] 67,493,336 
Claims paidisc..c. cic $ | 16,777,780} 17,730,613| 18,903,444 18,250,412] 17,956,517 
Unsettled claims— 

Not resisted ..ii.; 09 ae Beek $ 850, 456 1,166,436} 1,173,282 1,167,959 1,325, 690 

ROSISEOO 54 1080s cals ee $ 114,473 115, 242 136,706 195, 266 103 , 098 


1 Figures of Canadian business only. 2 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims, 


i 
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10.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, calendar 
years 1930-34—concluded. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
All Companies— 
POMGION OM COLOU Ss cscs oe es rer ee No. 871, 604 878,977 808,999 758, 906 806,348 
Policies in force at end of each year “ G2 loo7040| O,aca,4lol 6, te 452} 6,350,907} 6,340,524 
Policies become claims............ at 67,677 62, 834 478 62,957 61,907 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 884,749,748] 782,716,064] 653, Be. 366] 578,585,659] 595, 194,820 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |6, 492, 283 ,194|6,622, 267, 79316, 471, 608,546)6, 247, 625, 974/6,220,725,929 
Net amounts of policies become 


CRIM GS eee ile aks SS eee aes $ | 52,626,374] 54,410,589] 57,752,647) 55,477,239) 53,882,595 
Amounts of premiums............. $ | 220,523,727) 225,100,571] 216,132,957) 206,954,224) 202,583,536 
Clamp nade oa ete oes Seve syste $ | 54,870,041} 56,579,358] 60,093,596} 58,754,479] 56,063,270 
Unsettled claims— 

BNO Dare Sist eC ood. wpm iad eeieersaroats $ 4,371,980} 5,647,314) 5,567,933) 5,508,049) 6,309,598 

RP BSINGEG Wr tene oes clabie Seale owes $ 168, 684 207, 883 279,356 322,243 253, 883 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 


il. —Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Issued in Canada 
by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1934. 


Newly Issued. In Force. 
Type of Policy and re 
: : erage Average 
Nationality of Company. Number. pees Amount of |} Number. eee Amount of 
: i a Policy. : a Policy. 
$ $ $ $ 
OrpiInary Pouicizrs— : 
Canadian companies...-.. 147,374 | 358,241,623 2,431 1, 633, 122|3,762,170,597 2,304 
British companies......... 4,946] 12,709,687 2,570 38,429) 102,233,963 2,660 
Foreign companies........ 101,874| 145,436,626 1,428 726, 179}1,199,572,468 1,652 
All Companies......... 254,194) 516,387,936 2,931)) 2,397, 730|5,063,977,028 2,112 
INDUSTRIAL PouiciEs—- ; 
Canadian companies...... 128,017| 50,156,821 392 442,306] 164,464,993 372 
British companies......... 26,929! 5,689,731 211 104,698} 17,011,953 162 
Foreign companies..:..... 430,710} 88,500,785 205), 3,393,611) 627,995, 531 185 
All Companies......... 585,656) 144,347,337 246) 3,940,615) 809,472,477 205 


12._Insurance Death-Rates in Canada, 1931-34. 


1931. 1932. 
Number Number 
Type of Insurer. Number of Policies Death- Number of Policies Death- 
of Policies : of Policies : 
j Termin- rate per Termin- rate per 
Exposed | ated b 1,000 Exposed | ated b 1,000 
to Risk. Bad g dae to Risk. BpOn. DY : 
Death. Death. 
All Soiipantes: ordinary..... 2,510, 889 14,365 5-7 || 2,513,684 14,769 5-9 
All companies, industrial....| 4,261,714 29,275 6-9 || 4,186,083 29,332 7:0 
Fraternal benefit societies... 219,418 Sy lod 14-3 213 , 403 Slow 14-7 
Totals Wnt ree, cto 6,992,021 46,774 6-7 || 6,913,170 47,238 6-8 
1933. 1934. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,462,673 14,301 5-8 || 2,417,547 14,040 5-8 
All companies, industrial....| 4,024,931 26, 855 6-7 || 3,946,182 26,333 6-7 
Fraternal benefit societies... 207,843 3,068 14:8 204,678 3,062 15-0 
PPOEAISY NO) Bes... 6,635, 447 44,224 6-6 || 6,568,407 43,435 6-6 
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13.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Assets in 
Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1930-34. 


Nore,—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has. not been made between these two classes, their 
assets in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 3 
on pp. 946. 


EE 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies—! 

Rett Gstatecn seas tt gee eee 47,165,903} 53,819,137} 58,337,559] 63,073,581] 69,379,472 
Real estate held under agreements of 

BAlG cp tee meets eee ee Coe 14,269,209) 11,698,617) 13,037,053} 13,932,171] 14,538,336 
Loansion realiestate:...s0as oe ee 338, 122,114] 345,431,316) 335,551, 887] 323,148,767] 310,791,592 
leans'on collateralss;a- eee eee 820, 811 295,013 33, 165 138,574 126,010 
Policy-loanssta serotonin ee 229,108,632] 267,576,694] 295, 133,868] 294,299,076 284, 466,595 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 785,905,290) 860,467,536] 853,612,304] 885,174, 606 993,039,478 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 25,818,997] 29,489,244) 31,683,251] 31,780,768] 31,591,496 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 18,764,106} 13,273,995} 17,139,284 31,424,004) 32,249,720 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....} 46,289,991] 49,426,002] 47,408,318 44,595,013) 42,499,654 
Gr aSSOLS eos coe ee ee eee 3,598,119} 2,995,016) 3,067,348] 3,475,114] 2,625,116 


__  - | | | | Ee 


1,509,863,172|1,634,472,570/1,655,104,037/1,691,041, 674|1,781,307,469 


-_ | LL | | 


British Companies— 


Real estatasygse piloted fe bas 724,117 738 , 249 766, 288 765,390 892,058 
Real estate held under agreements of 

Sales. Ieee ee ee 58, 704 78,931 68,268 72,328 37,813 
Loans.on roalestate xitasn donice en doce 12,501,381} 12,283,851) 12,120,340] 11,699,041 11,325. 817 
Loansion collaterals.euspeviuwsieemewctete 2,741 12,301 10,773 13,850 13,610 
Polidy loaiasr 2 Sn oR ae Conte ee 4,136,916) 4,698,574] 4,846,743} 4,661,193] 4,568,307 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 36,912,816} 38,579,807] 40,807,801] 42,767,734] 52,9+9,697 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 583,919 629, 823 607, 922 620, 861 638, 897 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 860, 221 671, 698 812,017 845,193) 1,175,226 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 534, 847 562,484 540,977 505,370 480,525 
Othor Rssetsusriteeedsckn fos fare coe eie 141,706 183 ,390 14,468 20,673 18, 482 

Totals, Assets in Canada. .| 56,457,368] 53,439,138] 69,595,597 61,971,633) 72,100,432 
Foreign Companies— 
Hesahestate site ea. coo ene ee 2,448,397) 2,399,011] 2,562,060] 2,581,001] 2,588,944 
Real estate held under agreements of : 

BELOK i deids ots OS he oh eee eae 15701 - - - - 
Loans on real estate................006- 30,488,337) 31,191,807} 30,339,447] 29,550,019] 28,007,828 
Loans'on collaterals... 02.06.4042 = - - = jhe = 
Policy loans cece cee ke ek 43,325,671] 50,847,585] 57,986,328} 60,478,765] 61,198,865 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 311,785,613} 331,352,030} 340,762,120] 340, 788.017] 372,056, 124 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 5,330, 201 5,742,800} 6,000,489] 6,224,729} 6,292,263 
Cash on hand and in banks........,.... 5,757,270! 7,179,661 6,018,138} 6,641,751} 8,114,505 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 8,380,578} 8,906,278] 8,812,455} 8,538,695] 8,676,335 

10,344 6,043 7,200 6,527 8,747 


Other.assets.. 2). yes fherarnd ko: 


Totals, Assets in Canada. .| 497,539,112 437,625,215] 452, 488,237| 454,809,504) 486,943,611 


Sea ee IS ee | 


1A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giviag the percen- 
tage of the total in each group and sub-group for 1933 and 1934 will be found at p. lvi of the report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. IT, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1934. 2 The figures in the table 
give tne book values. The authorized values of these assets were: $1,511,411,068 in 1930, $1,611,093,987 in 
1931, $1,632,528,293 in 1932, $1,673,787,245 in 1933 and $1,769,443 ,643 in 1934. 
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14.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Liabi- 
lities in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1930-34. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1984. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
TH nsec ule ClBsiIIG ewe occ arm oles heehee whe 


Net re-insurance reserve........+--++++- 
Sundry labilities...........5..0+2+-60- 


Totals, Liabilities, not including 
“OEY T (2) beret fae re are 


10,994,745] 12,227,216) 11,364,699} 12,100,194) 11,871,872 
1,259,253,948| 1,363,738,458]1,382,510,308)1,425,125,109 1,505,819,533 
169,337,563| 182,738,585) 195,435,568) 193,018,372 206 , 856,357 


1,439,586,256|1,558,704,259|1,589,310,575 |1,630,243,675 1,724,547,762 


71,824,812| 52,389,728] 43,217,718] 43,543,570 44,895,881 
11,140,654} 10,846,497} 10,917,714) 10,849,899 10,851,079 


Surplus of assets, excluding capital...... 
Capital stock paid up.......-+...0+e5: 


British Companies—! 
Wnsettied: Glisamss. .h.cseenset fas ons oye 
Net re-insurance reserve.........--+0++ 
Sundry liabilities: . 2... 056. .2s5 2+. si 


224,188 316,545 342,715 257,546 445,952 
32,861,364| 33,618,926] 33,477,760) 33, 164,530] 32,732,196 
444,118 1,562, 586 1,086,249 527,033 496, 863 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 


MOR DEGATE eats sickdinisicinie ous oie = sie 33,529,670} 35,498,057] 34,906,724) 33,949,109 33,675,011 


22,,979,884| 23,001,461] 25,695,188] 28,028,839 38,431, 736 


Surplus of assets.........-..-.0-er eee 


Foreign Companies—! 
PSC LEICG CO LATIN Sey. aie ae si wicisiscelsiniatonein, nate 
Net re-insurance reserve.......---.++-- 
Sundry liabilities... 2... cscs sens sae 


964,929 1,281,677 1,309, 988 1,363 223 1,428,789 
331, 104,374| 352,485.637| 363,342, 761 368, 556,297| 379,364, 705 
18,949,502} 20,047,887| 19,748,735 19,330,173} 19,250,375 
Totals, Liabilities, not including 


Capital... 2... eee cect eens 351,018,805| 373,815,201| 384,401,484| 389,249, 693 490,043,869 


56,520,307| 63,810,014] 68,086,753) 65,559,811 86,899,742 


Wish Aa itnb 6nbee tee ee eS Se 


Surplus.of assets:.........: art meekens Se oe 


1 Liabilities in Canada. 


15.—Totals of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with 
Dominion Registration and Cash, Income and Expenditure in Canada of British 
and Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1930-34. 


a eee 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932, 1933. 1934. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

INCOME. 

Canadian Companies—! 
Net premium income...........+++++++ 273,381,096} 289,968, 212 268,073 -016| 246,770,876 244,421,711 
Consideration for annuities...........-. 24,816,263) 30,943,652] 18,818, 166]. 27,895,586) 38,411,121 
Interest, dividends and rents.........-. 78,424,368] 77,191,229) 73, 702,893} 72,963,331) 76,754,763 
Sundry items.........-.. Va aye we ioense Bae 28,746,973) 31,252,614 31,273,618] 31,830,679 33,509,328 
Totals, Cash Income!........... 405,368, 700| 429,355, 707| 381,867,693 379,460,472) 393,096,923 

British Companies—? 

Net premium income..........-+++++++ 4,927,869 3,954,937 3,823,905 3,671, 235 3,682, 687 
Consideration for annuities............- 7,857 93,058 31,891 130,674 150,100 


Interest, dividends and rents..........- 2,319,073 2,432,176 2,488,544 2,378, 363 2,577,378 
BanOrye items... soc ese eg cise ot = wine 68,420 90, 128 125,961 145, 660 125,954 

Totals, Cash Income?........... 7,323,218| 6,570,239 6,470,301) 6,325,932 6,536,119 

Foreign Companies—? 

Net premium income............+++++- 73,539,152] 75,157,614) 73,506,927 69,589,247) 67,493,336 
Consideration for annuities............. 403, 889 488,235 739,367 969,074 1,197,298 
Interest, dividends and rents..........- 20,290,992} 23,034,373] 25,043,772 25,074,984) 25,190,898 
DOROTWMOMIS acto es ce te ces cenie ss ner 2,249,119 2,338,618] 2,075,486] 2,404,369 3,191,575 


Totals, Cash Income?....,...... 96,483,152} 101,018,846) 101,365,552 


SEEN ee es ee ea 


98,037,674 97,073,107 


t Includes income on business outside of Canada. 2 Income in Canada. 
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15.—Totals of Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with 
Dominion Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British 
and Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1930-34—concluded. 


Item. 1930. 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 
EXPENDITURE. $ $ $ $ $ 


177,179,476] 203,011,738] 240,290,876 232,651,353] 210,376, 762 
77,271,147} 72,011,435} 62,764, 123 55,818,105} 54,521,948 

3,022,993) 2,148,144] 1,284,255 978,401} 1,032,675 
12,775,135] 19,202,852] 27,673,482 22,083,535] 19,315,106 


270,248, 751 296,374,169 332,012,736) 311,531,394] 285,246,491 


Te a le ee | ee eee eee 


135,119,949] 132,981,538] 59,854,957 67,929,078} 107,850,432 


Excess of income over expenditure...... 


British Companies—2 
4,402,299) 3,511,983] 3,982,297 4,115,646] 3,348,684 
984,147 1,085,483 1,076,476 1,057,672 1,113, 153 
38,679 57,100 79,529 178,513 102,629 
5,425,125} 4,654,566] 5,138,302 5,351,831] 4,564,466 


.| 1,898,094] 1,915,733 _ 01 


1,331,999 974,101] 1,971,653 


40,277,675) 48,233,349} 58,311,755 60,260,889] 55,176,652 
15,474,742) 14,970,837] 14,310,784 13,511,680} 13,342,697 
2,092,437) 2,165,686] 1,995,514 2,018,185] 1,888,402 


Sie ee, ols bale a ee ee 


57,844,854) 65,369,872} 74,618,053 75, 790,754| 70,407,751 
38,638,298] 35,648,968] 26,747,499 22,246,920] 26,665,356 


1 Includes expenditure on business outside of Canada. 2 Expenditure in Canada. 


Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies. In addition 
to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance benefits to 
members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 16 
gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit societies by Cana- 
dian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada 
of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be suffi- 
cient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. Each 
benefit fund of every Society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, 


by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries in 


Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of 
Actuaries), and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a readjust- 
ment of rates or benefits must be made. The Statistics in the first-part of this table 
relate to the Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the 
Dominion Government. These numbered 9 in 1934, viz., Alliance Nationale, 
Ancient Order of F oresters, Artisans Canadiens-Frangais, Canadian Woodmen of 
the World, Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, Commercial Travellers’ Association 
of Canada, Independent Order of Foresters, Grand Orange Lodge of British America 
and the Ukrainian Mutual Benefit Association of St. Nicholas of Canada. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada, but any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new mem- 
bers, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of the insurance 
of their then members. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion 
authority to transact business, also some foreign societies which had not previously 
been licensed by the provinces. Of both classes of societies, 24 transacted business 
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in Canada in 1934, viz., Aid Association for Lutherans, Association Canado-Améri- 
caine, Catholic Order of Foresters, Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation of America (accident business only), Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, First Catholic Slovak Union, First Catholic Slovak Ladies’ Union, Jewish 
National Workers’ Alliance, Knights of Columbus, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent 
Association, Lutheran Brotherhood, Lutheran Mutual Aid Society, Maccabees, 
Modern Woodmen of America, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, National 
Slovak Society of U.S.A., Royal Arcanum, Slovene National Benefit Society, Sons 
of Norway, United Commercial Travelers of America (accident business only), 
Woman’s Benefit Association, Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Workmen’s 
Circle and Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance Company which is continuing the busi- 
ness issued by the Brotherhood of American Yeomen, 


16.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion 
, Insurance Department, 1930-34. 


Item. 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 


Numbers of certificates effected. ........ 
Numbers of certificates become claims. . 


Amounts paid by members.............. 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 
Net amounts 1n-f6rce. .... 0..ca.c1e.eces 0% oe 
Amounts of certificates become claims. . 
I enOnen Diichatenstters ceric iocie melee fm sstts cir 


Unsettled Claims— 
INOEPESISECUR. poets loa baal omecto aie 
RRESISteC steerer eee ai ee ew SS 


Amounts Terminated by— 
Death 


Totals, Terminated.......... 
Assets (whole business)— 
FRESUESLRUO se lectins cask be a cee cece ne 


IPOMGMBIORES EER rine oc atc Or sionctme eas 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 


Totals, Assets!.............. 


Liabilities (whole business)— ” 
Clams MUNSOULLOdEs 7h hae cesta cee ere 
RAS OMUO Rae ee pemtek eis a ere ance eRe 


Totals, Liabilities........... 


Income (whole business)— 
PA SROSSER ETDS Estate ontctebeicio ce ocle bie are otetnicse 


Totals, Income.............. 


Expenditure (whole business)— 
PAI UORIMCIN DELS. tre cee chen neces oe 
Genorslexnenses. 2, }fi.2 ices asd ioe ece: 
Other expenditures.............0eee000: 


Totals, Expenditure........ 


Excess of income over expenditure...... 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934, 


a | _ 


14,598 
3,320 


$ 
2,907,347 
11,255,675 
129, 852,173 
2,847,823 
3,376,260 


166,006 


2,173,822 
16,216,935 


18,390, 757 


12,793 
3,150 


$ 
2,938, 267 
9,599, 293 
127,947,418 
2,706,332 
3,278,621 


221,466 
4,000 


2,112,390 
15,207,149 


17,319,539 


9,661 
3,272 


$ 
2.707, 106 
7,447,664 
122, 608,742 
2,978, 692 
3,474, 082 


202,685 
3,500 


2,205,094. 


14,288, 153 


16,493, 247 


$ 
2,460,916 
7,895, 886 
118,005, 740 
2,806, 596 
3,576,423 


189,731 
1,750 


2,059, 143 
13,851,151 


15,910, 294 


3,458, 208 


217,026 
7,000 


2,067, 427 
13,175, 227 


15,242,654 


2,175,663 
17,897,910 
9,892,340 
36,495, 997 
728, 528 
885,435 
284, 242 


2,609, 696 


4,854,070 
22,317,457 
9,894,384 
40,273,777 
733 , 819 
995,524 
383, 124 
2,716,965 


82,169,120 


5,494,042 
22,067,172 
10,381, 483 
40,649,374 
964, 143 
1,047,379 
347,324 

2,562,840 


83,513,757 


7,033,220 
21,189,642 
10,382, 167 
39,673,098 
768,465 
1,160, 153 
224,523 
1,755,639 


82,186,907 


8,585, 993 
18,515, 117 
10,255,430 
40,877, 813 

1,287,571 

1,083,875 

358, 250 

1,547,646 


82,511,695 


248,754 
62,062,212 
2,150, 987 


287,548. 


71,063,568 
3,123,118 


467,986 
69, 184,229 
4,764,128 


287,377 
67,413, 206 
3,672,270 


328,645 
67,004, 964 
3,808,321 


5,543,026 
496, 290 
3,588,780 
119, 290 


5, 183,021 
462,595 
3,556,741 
98,626 


5,075, 666 
474,741 
3,647,972 
39,281 


9,723,828 


6,058, 918 
1,428,655 
148, 894 


9,747,386 


5,961,192 
1,722,926 
96,176 


10,081, 420 


7,379,724 
1,658,318 
264,442 


9,300, 983 


7,460, 236 
1,606,328 
124,454 


1,448,178 


1,967,092 


778, 936 


109, 965 


1, 287, 068 


1 The figures given are the book values. The authorized values of these assets were: $71,510,045 in 1930, 
$82,195,624 in 1931, $82,884,579 in 1932, $80,585,739 in 1933 and $80,058,350 in 1934. 
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16.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion 
Insurance Department, 1930-34— concluded. 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 
Numbers of certificates effected.......... 4,315 5, 766 4,198 3,199 3,627 
Numbers of certificates become claims. . 868 886 760 725 804 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Amounts paid by members.............. bP eeyal 1,105,412 1,010,579 936,918 965,081 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 4,709,995 5,883,799 | 4,308,350 | 3,569,550 3,487,570 
INetiamounts:miorce = tase. eee ee 55,436,601 | 55,698,821 | 53,299,968 | 52,707,770 | 50,617,201 
Amounts of certificates become claims. . 920,161 871,560 769,851 771, 704 802,247 
Benelitsrpaid se oxen cece a oe hale ere 899, 186 867,624 918,553 901,237 1,012,918 
Unsettled Claims— 
INotgresisted® a= das eoreecaaleeeroe 79,680 80,656 64, 253 95, 742 69, 263 
RResiSted seamen oc eet le eae eee - 917 - - 384 
Amounts Terminated by— 
il BY: helo Wp aah peep ee am tin oi Rate ha CRN eat | lo 746, 679 733 , 006 702,685 712,768 660,431 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 5,070,780 | 5,727,668 | 7,261,921 | 5,660,344 5,640,029 
Totals, Terminated.......... 5,817,459 | 6,460,674 | 7,964,606 | 6,373,112 6,300, 460 
Assets (Canadian business)— 
Realestate, orate aerarces anc ante: - - = = S 
ioans-onrealtestaters..0. soe nse eeee 4,500 Gs270 6,275 6,275 6,275 
PONCYAIOANSS tated eee eee 97,606 178,365 279, 866 426,319 463, 612 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 2,533,842 | 2,699,294 | 2,943,642 | 3,137,522 3,721,489 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 162,313 346, 654 308, 433 291,330 278,463 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 31, 683 34,624 37,019 37,569 51,981 
Dues from members a4... sence ee 77,524 113,365 115,382 122,136 102, 827 
Other assetsini see a: wae A oe - 503 —2,572 2 58 
Totals, Assets............... 2,907,468 | 3,379,080 | 3,689,045 | 4,021,153 4,624,705 
Liabilities (Canadian business)— 
@laims unsettled: 2 ssn. sce te eee 90, 889 109,398 91,250 118,079 94,681 
RUESCEVGS yh att eae oe ee 7,967,836 8,227,310 8,550, 606 9,132,448 9,268,650 
Otherhabilities 2... etn oe oe 18,515 23,100 32,091 49,586 53,173 
Totals, Liabilities........... 8,077,240 | 8,359,808 | 8,673,947 | 9,300,113 9,416,504 
{Income (Canadian business) — 
ASSESSMENTS My. Sie Seen eee 1,174,686 LOVE TIS 1,121,650 1,041,419 1,088,497 
BPeesiand:dues®. Wii; acca oa eee 281,461 279,914 246,649 | 236,640 211,021 
Interest, andrentsee.2..cee as eee ce 128,549 0D Ga heey! a 130, 889 139, 769 118, 186 
ther receipts: Mars. ive ee 7,819 6,581 8,500 9,913 11,081 
Totals, Income.............. 1,592,515 | 1,615,127 | 1,507,688 | 1,427,741 1,428, 785 
Expenditure (Canadian business)— 
Paid:to-meniberss.c2 4 spoon tees ee 1,008,530 981,857 | 1,061,158 |- 1,003,937 1,113,707 
General expensesie oe Jaret es oe ace 185,820 196, 802 187,449 159, 167 160,640 
Other expenditures, .!..-c20.-n-2 260-5 6,830 7,391 7,162 7,905 7,092 
Totais, Expenditure........ 1,201,180 | 1,186,050 | 1,255,769 | 1,171,009 1,281,439 | 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 391,335 429,077 251,919 256, 732 147,346 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1934.—-In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies registered by the Dominion, a considerable 
volume of business is also transacted by companies licensed by the provinces. 
Statistics of these provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. Table 17, showing policies effected and in force, premiums 
received and losses paid, in Canada in 1934, summarizes the volume of business done 
by both life companies and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Dominion 
or licensed by the provinces. 
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17.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1934. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Business Transacted by— Effected |In Force Dec.| Premiums Claims 
(net). BL. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion Licensees— 
(a) Life insurance companies.......... 595,194,820 |6,220, 725,929 | 202,583,536 56,063,270 
Mia EOC LOEMUS 20 chris cothostiscentacrioi as 13,198,372 | 167,355,701 3,336,467 3,506, 963 
Totals for Dominion Companies....| 608,393,192 |6,388,081,630 | 205,929,003 59,570,233 
2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(1) Life companies....... Se Saeco 8,747,028 61,964, 140 1,799,175 820,548 
(Oye Praternaissto cdo. ste serene 2,041,524 40,695,510 1,012,281 1,004,368 
(b). Provincial companies in provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
Gijiigife’companies!...cs. coca cose 3,794,935 25,331,084 745, 284 446,527 
Copsereabernale:: 2 eeies aces Soe 2,981,576 36,088,000 694,148 631,293 
Totals for Provincial Companies.... 17,565,063 | 164,078,734 4,250,888 25902, 736 
Grand@otalss ieee... ool kes. 625,958,255 |16,552,169,364 | 210,170,891 62,472,969 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscellaneous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The report for the year 
1934 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes: accident, auto- 
mobile, aviation, burglary, credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, 
leakage, live-stock, steam boiler, title, tornado, weather insurance, etc. In 1880, 10 
companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind but in 1934 such insurance 
was issued by 240 companies, of which 51 were Canadian, 64 British and 125 foreign; 
183 of these 240 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 15 fraternal 
orders or societies carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as life insurance 
business and 2 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident. insurance only. 


Accident Insurance.—tThe first licence of this kind was issued to the Travelers’ 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first licence to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. In 1927 life companies were empowered to include 
in life insurance policies additional insurance, payable only in event of death from 
accident, up to an amount not exceeding the amount payable in event of death 
from other causes, commonly known as “the double indemnity benefit’’. A large 
proportion of life insurance policies issued in recent years includes this benefit. 
Seventy-seven companies transacted accident insurance in 1934. 


Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
to $573,604 in 1915 and to $18,260,176 in 1930; for 1934 they were $11,925,811, 
showing a very slight decrease as compared with 1933 and 34-7 p.c. decrease, 
compared with 1930. There has been an increase in the number of companies from 
7 to 157 during the 24-year period. 

Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the’ Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., a United States concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882. The 77 companies operating in Canada in 1934 received 
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premiums of $508,960 and incurred losses of $264,625. compared with premiums 
of $468,120 and losses of $243,627 for 1933. 

Burglary Insurance.—In 1893 only. one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905 and in 1910 five companies were operating, while 73 com- 
panies sold this type of insurance during 1934. The premium income of these com- 
panies amounted in 1934 to $1,278,593, and the losses incurred amounted to $588,837. 

Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1934, 38 companies 
undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $494,216, and the 
losses incurred to $473,346. The total premiums for the 25 years during which 
this business had been carried on in Canada amounted to $66,932,408 and the total 
losses paid to $46,169,147. 


18.—Insurance by Companies Registered by the Dominion Government to Transact 
Business other than Fire and Life in Canada, by Classes of Insurance, 1934. 


Unsettled Claims. 


- s Received. Incurred. |Not Resisted.| Resisted. 
$ $ $ $ 
Guarantee (fidelity)? sa: jae cracis's crs sae eee elie2o4 305,459 237,156 23,801 
Guarantees (surety) eerste ae oe ncaa Aer 696, 101 114,056 206, 288 324,790 
Personali'aeciGente.as.cck cen netoass oot te ewe 2,743,568 1,385,329 660, 083 34, 532 
Personal accident and sickness...............- 1,617,464 914,313 191,331 2,168 
Employers’ liability and workmen’s compen- 

BALIONS Soe eT eae See eat 349,213 149,174 1,030,598 75 
Other accident insurance...........0.cssee-see 1,575,383 613,117 479,838 52,366 
Sickness: eve: eas saitreere aciw cisterns & 6, ste 1,240,965 695, 704 291,695 1,375 
Barclary Soa NE, WS Se: 1,278,593 588, 837 117,373 2,693 
Steamsbolen: exes eet oe eine cos aaa 516,228 22,920 18,003 = 
Ela eeeetrt eee io etae ce ches Caer: 494,216 473,346 238 - 
Inland transportationie naomi shi. seeietis. esc 1,101,476 371,161 71,851 17,305 
(Pla Ger Classic. tierce cise aoe eles teled iene once erates 508,960 264,625 45,471 - 
Antomobileneey ee. Maer ad tee er eon 11,925,811 6,140,315 3,091,921 125,247 
Eive-stockes ges ova eeie iene ec eee: D2mlihe 18, 303 6,435 - 
SPOTHAG OMe ee Se CO eee ee eee ee 130, 764 42,657 5,417 - 
Harthqualke.ce cite deca na. cee series eigen Ses 6,621 - - - 
UOT OOLY sii chores aioe ad carat oe eae oe 38, 794 8,755 23,426 - 
IROL DAL trie yee Ate meh LAA ne ee Pe ST AL ae 7,146 7,759 500 ~ 
Credits on. asbestos 148,961 25,201 97,491 - 
MFA CHINGTY ck bat aie eee eiiereleniee «eters 195,525 40,066 9,954 - 
Biraudd gaits. erie e-as S00 ouaigns thatys seperated ropieatss Sea 14,902 | 3, 783 - = 
AVAStION s RRR Sk eee aco ona ec ek nine: 19,485 12,553 12,425 - 
Fallinegairerattees tac eeeseoc aee eer e 8, 224 2,870 es - 
SpPLmInklLere eaves cesta hee ahe cir eine hp eee 5,956 2,793 2,007 = 
Explosion (riot and civil commotion).......... 34,547 161 - - 


19.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 


Operating under Dominion Registration doing only Insurance Business other 


than Fire and Life, 1934. 


Bin: of Eee of 
t ncome pss ssets 
Company. Income. Pad over Assets Les over 
3 Exxpendi- poe Liabili- 
ture. ties 
" $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection............ 552,171 391,551 160,620 967,438 471,401 496, 037 
Chartered Trust? Saeco ee: 385, 265 316,371 68, 894 4,679,3702) 3,504,499 1,174,871 
Confederation Life.......... 46,229 33,300 12,929 127,429 11,065 116,364 
T. Eaton General........... 14, 692 36, 837 —22,145 160,342 8.855 151,487 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 232,420 204,245 28,175 509,570 175,287 334, 283 
Guarantee Co. of North 
IATNOPICAL, aoe ace ce ene toe 626,376 619,528 6,848 | 4,279,088 | 1,056,197 3,222,891 
ondon [ile s2 sas - ees 179, 248 162,487 |  —_ 16, 761 210,122 78,040 132,082 
Merchants’ Casualty........ 302,209 284,990 P7219 266,443 158,576 107, 867 
North American Accident. . 150,241 102,779 47,462 519,380 33,980 485,400 
Protective Association...... 357,091 342,240 14,851 330, 096 171,681 158,415 
Royal Guardians............ 1,997 2,549 —552 21,208 10,635 10,573 
Totalsit cro 25,847,939 | 2,496,877 351,062 | 12,070,486 | 5,680,216 6,390,270 


1 Not including capital stock. 2 Including $1,306,634 loans on collateral, and $6,154 deposits with 
trust companies for investment. 
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20.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, 
only Insurance Business other than Fire 


Company. 
Pre- 
miums 
$ 

Ping Casnvalty,. 32 ack sas bocce 25. 148 
Mave tae. has ts. 37,992 
American and Foreign........ 98 
American Automobile Fire...} 127,933 
American Automobile........ 414,055 
American Credit............. 148,961 
American Surety............. 31, 187 
BGarElailn je teetns «haces cok 5,586 
British and Foreign.......... Olas 
Century Indemnity........... 183 
Continental Casualty......... 490, 007 
Employers’ Reinsurance...... 190,587 
Fidelity and Casualty....... 5 12, 764 
Fonciére Transport and Acci- 

Gre fay s ascent ae ete 245,117 
General Casualty of America.} 118, 492 
General Casualty of Paris....} 281,516 
General Exchange............ 430,472 
General Reinsurance.......... pees Nil 
Great American Indemnity. . 64, 224 
Hartford Accident............ 147,333 
Hartford Live Stock......... 15,190 
Home Indemnity............. — 694 
Indemnity Insurance......... 136, 048 
International Fidelity........ 4,469 
Loyal Protective............. 200, 354 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 

PILE Nes ce Oe Gt khak 208, 796 
Maryland Casualty........... 170, 828 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 84,335 
Metropolitan Life............. 556, 689 
Mutual Benefit, Health and 

INCEIGENt tee ates Se Nil 
WNational/Surety,, as-is... 128,337 
New York Casualty.......... — 48 
North West Casualty......... 31,911 
A orental Lifes... es censioe. 3,142 
Ocean Marine................ Nil 
Preferred Accident........... —4,890 
Prudential Insurance.......... 3, 695 
St. Paul-Mercury............. 17,190 
Standard Marine............. 24 
Tornado Inter-Insurance...... 520 
Travelers’ Indemnity......... 415, 333 
Travelers’ Insurance.......... 696, 548 
United Pacific Casualty..... 911 
United States Fidelity....... 569, 356 
United States Guarantee..... 19,173 
JE TUR Ey Oe ah ee ee 307, 749 

OtaIse st), cae 6,339, 738 


avs Including $39,897, sundry income. 
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Interest 
and Divi- 
dends 


Earned. 


a ol ac. a fs 


Income. 


$ 


4,656 
5,024 
820 
1,526 
495 
2,720 
5, 743 
3,328 
6,251 
14,300 
24,491 
8,565 
Nil 


5,934 
5,515 
19, 238 
16,073 
7,020 
9, 283 
15, 142 
3,125 
4,500 
17,957 
Nil 
6, 503 


14,424 
18, 270 
23,970 
17,733 


Nil 
21,022 
808 
2,801 
3,275 

Nil 
10, 000 
Nil 
2,590 
500 
495 
37, 832 
61,981 
1,094 
51,500 
117 
30, 894 


Total 
Income. 


$ 


45,997 
43,015 
918 
129, 459 
414,549 
154, 463 
36, 930 
9,333 
9,398 
14, 483 
514,498 
199, 153 
12,764 


251,052 
124,007 
300, 754 
446, 610 
7,020 
73,507 
162,476 
18,316 
3, 804 
154, 005 
4,469 
206, 858 


223,219 
189,097 
108,305 
575,675 


Nil 
168, 516 
760 
34,713 
6,417 
Nil 
5,110 
3, 695 
19,779 
525 
1,015 
453, 165 
758,528 
2,004 
620, 856 
19,290 
338, 643 


Expenditure. 

Net General Total 

Losses | Expendi- | Expendi- 
Incurred. ture. ture 
$ $ $ 

12,236 17, 829 380, 065 
25,078 6,031 31,109 
Nil 27 2%, 
40,755 53,586 94,341 
271, 788 169, 506 441,295 
22,622 59,318 81,939 
6,302 18, 689 24,991 
2,188 3,170 5,358 
144 1,878 2,022 
8,976 643 9,619 
191, 334 255,480 446,815 
60, 617 88,3805 148, 922 
7,993 8,322 16,315 
95,389 | 117,041 | 212,431 
85,274 54,016 140, 327 
208, 244 174, 783 383, 026 
159, 735 84, 837 244,571 

Nil Nil Nil 
37,796 41,200 78,996 
74,553 78,171 152, 724 
16,201 8,213 24,415 
—2,446 3,205 759 
92,485 75,830 |} 168,316 
— 137 1,526 1,388 
101, 038 42,807 144,976 
138, 638 56, 056 254,171 
92,644 92,060 184, 704 
55,740 54, 969 110, 709 
350, 734 143, 446 506, 587 

Nil Nil Nil 
46, 237 87,255 | 133,493 
—1, 463 137 —1,326 
25,180 18, 261 43,511 
1,133 1,073 2,205 

Nil Nil Nil 
—1,591 549 —1,041 
697 635 2,075 
25,569 8,618 34, 187 
Nil 8 8 
Nil 250 250 
184, 070 200,521 384, 590 
223,921 285,726 509, 647 
1,302 638 1,939 
201,481 319, 656 §21, 137 
10, 790 9,681 20,470 
176,378 164, 656 341, 034 


487,515 |6,867,150! 


3,049,625 |2,808,608 [5,933,097 2 


963 


other than Canadian, doing 
and Life, 1934. 


Excess of 
Income 
Over 
Expendi- 
ture. 


_ $$$ 


15,932 
11,906 
891 

35, 118 
—26, 746 
72,524 
11,939 
3,975 
7,376 

4, 864 
67, 683 
50, 231 
a 0oL 


38, 621 
—16,320 
— 82,272 

202, 039 
7,020 

— 5,489 
9,752 

— 6,099 
3,045 
—14,311 
3,081 
61, 882 


—30, 952 
4,393 

— 2,404 
69, 088 


Nil 
35,023 
2,086 
— 8,798 
4,212 

Nil 
6,151 
1,620 
—14, 408 
517 
765 
68,575 
248, 881 


934, 053 


2 Including $74,864, dividends returned to policyholders. 
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21.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1934. 
NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN. 
DS — ————————  —————  —————————————————eee— 


Provincial Licensees. 


(a) (b) 
ake Prov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. 
Class of Business. EN aesabie within |in Provinces Total Pee 
1eensees. | Provinces | other than | Provincial . 
by which | those by | Licensees. 
they are |which they 
Incorp. are Incorp. 
Accident— $ fl $ $ $ 
(iy Pereenal ccc. ovate tess eee 2,743,568 2,768 2,006 4,774 | 2,748,342 
(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
COMPCNSALIONE ete rere tae Aetete ever e 349, 213 159,915 34, 969 194, 884 544,097 
(ZS) BO TREE idtin cal eee ane sees cela 1,575, 383 46,770 22,356 69, 126 1, 644,509 
Combined accident and sickness......... 1,617, 464 51,242 14, 658 65,900 | 1,683,364 
Wallin aircrattper.. a. bi <tc tetee © atts ane 8, 224 Nil Nil Nil 224 
Automobiles toss. cite aanncckaeeee ances 11,925,811 | 1,047,907 355,720 | 1,403,627 | 13,329,438 
DATS 0) er ens OAS RS Moc: ey ScLA ACR enG.s lo Gee 19,485 Nil Ni Nil 19,485 
Burglary 2 oncca coach eee os Sema eas 1,278,593 26,076 9,958 36,034 | 1,314,627 
Gredity oar waite een oe renee meen 148,961 Nil Nil Nil 148,961 
Harthauakewerse sc cece ts Meares.» 6,621 Nil Nil Nil 6, 621 
Explosion (riot and civil commotion)..... 34,547 Nil Nil Nil 34,547 
PLA ao ae GES ae One OC er Gun GeO ONO OE 38, 794 191 133 324 39, 118 
PT aAUG ees Cate eke: Sree ere be crater 14,902 Nil Nil Nil 14,902 
Guarantee (idelity) J.Sanness sc lns ae ee 1,177,254 52,514 13, 406 65,920 | 1,243,174 
Guarantee: (surety) ostinato 696, 101 13, 502 40,038 53,540 749, 641 
15 B51 beta ae den ete Seem Gmc Borne mei 494,216 27,787 Nil 27, 787 522,003 
Jnland travsportavion. vase uccted. aaa « 1,101,476 6, 730 8,727 15,457 | 1,116,933 
TEE VeLStOC Re retest te iit won ate caine ereraes oor its Nil Nil Nil 22,146 
Machtinery,, seccans o.com ua eat aeee. 195,525 Nil Nil . Nil 195,525 
Platerclass\seme seth ce eect rae teak aerer 508, 960 45,085 9, 667 54,752 563, 712 
his Wrest ON pon de ae aeetG SSE 7,146 Nil Nil Nil 
SICKNESS Ae See eee a ee oieneiong 1,240, 965 2,096 Nil 2,096 | 1,243,061 
Sorinklerly Pas7 ec cacy cites conteaee etre aos 5,956 Nil Nil Nil 5,956 
Steanr boileracns 2.0 eee ce toes nee 516, 228 Nil Nil Nil 516, 228 
Ra Pohang Are aad seas were Bee, oie Ni Nil Nil Nil i 
MROLMAC Ob: tte tere aeons eben eer eetce seen siceens 130, 764 2,646 7,415 10,061 140, 825 
Weather. te et pecine.-o aine ates tte ieee Nil 39,554 Nil 39,554 39,554 
Totals? soar sk eos 25,858,270 | 1,524,783 519,053 ' 2,043,8362) 27,902,1082 
POE tg ois SA een RS ee Ee Rs hi Si ee 2 ee 
NET LOSSES INCURRED. 
ES SS ee ee ee ee ee 
Accident— 
(Lt Personally ene s cae elated a eee 1,385,329 243 879 1,122 | 1,386,451 
(2) Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
EOIIPENSALI ON. bore ckyet ae aver ase 149,174 86, 143 25, 146 111,289 260, 463 
ESN Gl nes aera inact SOAS cies at ice DIC 613,117 12,966 12,858 25,824 638,941 
Combined accident and’sickness......... 914,313 23,922 6,651 30,573 944, 886 
Malling ainerattwiae sce secs acre kee teteieacts 2,870 Nil Nil Nil 2,870 
Automobiles 2.5. bestoee coe ceo aere wee 6, 140,315 563,350 220,058 783,408 | 6,923,723 
Asya GION aemcitencintts cr krsin ators shit popaok saa 12,553 Nil Nil Nil 12,553 
Bur elary, teas ece rake ore hace 588, 837 18,422 1,149 19,571 608, 408 
Creditr ek Feet tc Nebr ane te meem ee 25,201 Nil Nil Nil 25,201 
Harthiqualkcel ver 28s 8 see sete.) ste tee aeons Nil Nil Nil . INL Nil 
Explosion (riot and civil commotion)..... 161 Nil Nil Nil 161 
EOLSery eae eres sae 8,755 Nil Nil Nil 8,755 
d Qe zhive beware es ft eee ec oe eeiee mieee a. Sea 3, 783 Nil Nil Nil 3, 783 
Guarantee! (fideélity,)...aece« dnc. meena es 305, 459 26, 688 5, 804 32,492 337,951 
Guarantee Subehy)iicanaee cae en ie nie 114,056 1,019 349 1,368 115,424 
EL Siete oes yom ce brat arttenrs iactecke eae 473,346 41,106 Nil 41,106 514, 452 
Inland transportation. Ais... cece « 371, 161 3, 206 4,780 7,986 379, 147 
Tive-stocke maven ceded etees ciao epee 18,303 Nil Nil Nil 18,303 
Mach inervecssarint on. eat cies scare 40, 066 Nil Nil Nil 40, 066 
Plateio lass... anak cite tenis satevos ot ie anions et 264, 625 22,938 3,065 26,003 290, 628 
RUN On ee See ero ee aie Oe 7,759 Nil Nil Nil 7,759 
Sickness: 2 tape ee one ae shausetete, seas 695, 704 1,236 Nil 1,23 696, 940 
Sprinkler! s genvaciesnh ne, waren coals cre aan tees 2,793 Nil Nil Nil 2,793 
Steam boiler. %. 02... 1- eons ere necenses 22,920 Nil Nil Nil 22,920 
TELS Soe Che ee eo SOT etal OT eshte Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
MRoriadoey xe) ese os ee rece e 42,657 |- 1,457 4,236 5.693 48,350 
Weather, a. v6 ccnc% om cee torte ceiet) sate alate: sates Nil 15, 862 Nil 15, 862 15, 862 
Totals 2: saeak eee oe 12,203,257 818,558 284,975 | 1,103,5335! 13,306, 790° 


1 This business was transacted by acompany not holding certificates of registry to transact fire insurance. 
2 Excluding $1,441,714, premiums of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
8 Excluding $724,191, losses of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
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Section 4.—Government Annuities. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 
less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 
United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift to its 
poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of a margin 
of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving was pos- 
sible, the movement at first took the form of providing, by establishing Government 
annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had only too often 
been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter a burden upon 
the charity of relatives or of the public.* The cost of administering these annuities 
is borne by the Dominion Government. 


Under the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by ec. 33, 
R.S.C., 1931), His Majesty the King, represented by the Minister (at present 
the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons over the age of 5 years, domiciled or 
resident in Canada, immediate or deferred annuities of not less than $10 nor more 
than $1,200 (1) for the life of the annuitant, (2) for a term of years certain, not 
exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, whichever period shall be the 
longer, or (3) to any two persons domiciled in Canada during their joint lives, and 
with or without continuation to the survivor. The property and interest of any 
annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. 
The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the death of the annuitant before the 
date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid shall be refunded to the purchaser 
or his legal representatives with interest at the rate of 4 p.c., compounded yearly. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up to 
and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1935, the total number of annuity contracts issued was 
22,736. Of these contracts, 2,510 have been cancelled, leaving in force on Mar. 31, 
1935, 20,226 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received during the 
same period was $56,661,889. Table 22 gives the details of annuities contracted 
for and purchase money received from 1909 to 1935, by years. 


*A Dominion-Provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment, to 
persons 70 years and over, of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed by the Dominion and the 
provinces which become parties to the scheme, was enacted by Chapter 35 of the Dominion Statutes of 
1927. The system is now in effect in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and the Northwest Territories. For further particulars, see pp. 777-778. 


22.—Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1909-35. 


Purchase Purchase 
Fiscal Years. Contracts. Money Fiscal Years. Contracts. Money 
Received. | Received. 
No. $ No. $ 

ES Be ee oot eel eon 66 DOSOL NAO Lon weatkebe'n oats wk eee code < 339 1,028,353 
POLO Gees se eee sexe 566 ARG 4018 la lOD4 ars, ed. advices odes 409 1,458, 819 
BOE TT eaaet. dae chaos se’ 1,069 DSUs yee la LO2 Dee cence tls sips ene soe 486 1,606,822 
AUCs fee dc hand Rape o's & 1,032 BE GO teIO2G ccs clcesh ese pc bee. 668 1,938,921 
Bee RL hae aS oy one vale Sis a 373 BA WOE LOD Cates oe nore aes bo kes 503 1,894, 885 
LUD bac al AE Ra oti 318 DUOROS EL eLO a ON caces oma ea aaeniecinces & 1,223 3, 843, 088 
NORD ies ces. oic lads se ccees’ 264 By BRAC | Pee ee ee 1,328 4,272,419 
DLO Teeter Pico uile clece cs bike 325 FEN COVOM PALO OO saccccio secs see chee wees 1,257 3,156,475 
TG AG At oases Wivenes 00% 285 BS DROID AOD lowes yeaa sata ois os ow 1,772 3,612,234 
UO 9 ae sara Ore 187 AV AST AEA | Fal ALS ot at gi pee RY re oe 1,726 4,194,384 
UE) 16 ace nk te SCE ea 147 OA LDAT EL OS See a meet che. «4 !e eas sour 1,375 3,547,345 
PO ees els vos 204 Un Oech veo Sakae se sce. 2,412 7,071,439 
Oe. RT dIe Mee ahs. Ades 195 DBI SOOM OBR AE wdikts. oslo ee lintels 3,930 13,376, 400 
|b Re SO oe eee 277 748, 160 Saag SRI Sak Pe OE 
Totalere. 3 oss 22,736 | 56,661,889 


1Seven months. 
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Statistics of the Annuities Fund and value of all contracts issued are given in 
Tables 23 and 24. From Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1935, 22,736 annuities had been 
issued. On Mar. 31, 1935, 8,834 immediate annuities and 11,392 deferred annuities 
were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was $47,178,019 and 
the amount of annuity under vested contracts in force on that date was $3,675,398. 


23.—Government Annuities Fund Statement, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-35. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ASSETS. 
Fund at beginning of year............... 20,612,250 | 23,306,955 | 26,582,544 | 29,163,903 | 35,023,476 
Receipts during the year, less payments .| 2,694,704 | 3,275,589 | 2,581,359 | 5,859,573 11, 882,716 
Hundbatwendsotevicareenere tenn nae 23,306,954 | 26,582,544 | 29,163,903 | 35,023,476 | 46,906,192 
LIABILITIES, 
Net present value of all outstanding con- 
LLACUSS ee tee ic cee nits ook Daehn hte 23,568,894 | 26,871,979 | 29,348,141 | 35,169,533 | 47,178,019 
RECEIPTS. 
For Immediate Annuities,............... 2,650,506 | 3,047,079 | 2,473,635 | 5,292,073 9,904, 714 
For Deferred Annuities; ).....2.0.-.24060 <2 992, 843 1,191,070 | 1,106,542 1,809,924 3,577, 200 
Interestron tund wears ecient ee 843, 374 979, 883 1, 062, 640 1,230, 751 1,527,540 
Refunds. £8 sien eas. ee eae ee 1,679 919 804 5057 3,980 
For amount transferred to maintain 
POSELVGc., oon chloe te Mee he ee 108, 644 261, 939 289, 435 184, 238 146, 057 
Totals Ree eee ae 4,597,046 | 5,480,890 | 4,933,056 | 8,522,043 | 15,159,498 
PAYMENTS. 
Payments under vested annuity contracts} 1,849,413 2,122,108 2,301, 110 2,598,070 3,115,031 
Return of premiums with interest........ 22,795 39,427 17, 756 33, 842 56, 237 
Return of premiums without interest..... 30, 133 43,766 32, 831 80,558 105,514 
Balance at end of year. .....02. eh wees 2,694,705 | 3,275,589 | 2,581,359 | 5,859,573 11, 882,716 
ROGaISiG feec ar ee Sea orks 4,597,046 | 5,480,890 | 4,933,056 | 8,522,043 | 15,159,498 


24.—Valuation of Annuity Contracts Issued Pursuant to the Government 
Annuities Act, 1908, as at Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935. 


1934. 1935. 
Vv ie . V. ie. 
alue on alue on 
Description of Contract. Number ao Mar. 31, phe Amount pre 
: 1934 : of 193 
Annuity a : / Annuity F ; 
uity. of Out- Annuity. of Out- 
Contracts. standing Contracts. standing 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ $ $ 
1—Immediate Annuities..... 4,303 | 1,803,666 | 14,490,378 5,231 | 2,173,281 | 17,796,068 
2—Immediate Guaranteed... 1, 669 598,611 6,394, 780 2,349 900, 718 10, 224, 835 
3—Immediate Last Survivor 886 441,877 | 5,335,472 1,254 601,399 7, 267, 125 
4—Deferred Annuities....... 9,707 - 8, 948, 903 11,392 - 11,889,991 


Totals.......... 16,565 | 2,844,154!) 35,169,533 20,226 | 3,675,398!) 47,178,019 


1A mount of immediate annuities. 


It will be seen from the statements above that government annuities have 
grown steadily in favour, especially since 1921, the fund reaching a total of 
$46,906,192 on Mar. 31, 1935. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to Section 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and 
insolvency legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed 
by the Dominion Parliament ia 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (38 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion 
was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation 
on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years 
commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the statistics 
relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published by Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 a general Dominion Bankruptcy 
Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See pp. 970-971.) 


The history of commercial failures in Canada is traced by years from 1915 in 
Table 3. 

Failures, by Divisions of Industry.—In every year the great majority of the 
commercial failures of the country are found among the trading establishments 
which are so much more numerous than the manufacturing. Thus, according to 
Dun and Bradstreet’s records, out of a total of 1,402 commercial failures in Canada 
in 1935, 839 were among the retail trading establishments, including 329 in food, 
173 in textiles and clothes and 139 in the “all other” classification which includes 
general stores. 

Out of the 355 manufacturers who failed, 87 were in the textiles and clothes 
business 54 in foods and 49 among manufacturers of forest products. The larger 
scale on which manufacturers operate is evident from the fact that the defaulted 
liabilities of the 355 manufacturers were greater than those of the 839 retail traders. 
The figures of commercial failures are analysed in detail for the years 1934 and 
1935 in Table 1, while the totals are given by provinces for the same years in Table 2. 


1.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Industries, calendar years 1934 and 1935. 
(From the Dun and Bradstreet Review.) 


SS  —— SS — —OOoeeowewqoqO0OS=—Seeeeeee Oe” 


; Failures. Liabilities. 
Industry and Division. ——_ Sf] 
; 1934, 1935. 1934. 1935. 
No. No. fe fs 
Manufacturers— 

BUTTE gee ETN Ps Bes bg 2 ne Se 15 13 138 164 
UGS se takers ek a eRe ees i FRA Fe 93 54 1,879 858 
OM REAPESPOOROUS. 5.20 INR See Ue c bee oe li Veen 46 49 1,253 22H 
Pron ‘steel.and hardware: «56 <c ike coeds is occvec es occ 36 19 4 4 
MERLOT: BN UsSNOOR hee ihe atric ee Co co hee 29 24 453 325 
OE is Eg deacetylase ah oa Re A 8 ds 104 480 
EN OTHLCRT ONS MACtAIS tee ea kee he ak oe 9 18 233 aps! 
EAper atic) PADET PrOGUCts,, ..)< .swiOM aus 0, okiks o's eroras pos 1 3 15 34 
PeNMaeNne CORLL wis oct oe Peake oti ee lees cule’ 3 107 68 
Pree arid publishing. >. :..\a\c cial osciog bios eck cle 15 19 202 269 
BeMEGE DUAGUCLS.; VES 8 hole SON kat hoc eebc wu be ek 2 4 23 179 
Reet, Mla w lanes. WP ot eee. oc eS es weSoa wos 14 7 247 225 
plextiom An GrclOothes 2.6 ) aad. ccaeeiiae eh oe ee ie ts 63 87 957 822 
rensportation equipment... ....docs.cceceascsccteces 14 7 249 18 
AS SL SPOS ae ee eee meet Genre ee er 41 41 774 383 

Totals, Manufacturers..:......0s0c.00000% 389 355 7,039 5, 725 


/ 
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1.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Industries, calendar years 1934 and 1935 
—concluded. 
(From the Dun and Bradstreet Review.) 
Failures. Liabilities. 
Industry and Division. ct 
1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 
No. No. se 000 
$ 
Retail Dealers— ; 
IBookstand: periodicaiss ttc ate ee eee ee ae: ; 4 5 44 ae 
Chemicals andsdrugsiasentis se stene. Wetent ee tate. 48 38 446 145 
TH OOCS crecrr Mitts eke an Sera ee PORES A A Lhe oat ae 413 329 2,409 1,261 
Fioresteproductstlscn. shaee See ee hase ee ena een 28 14 475 168 
Iron; steeland shard ware tet ta cree cient as 54 34 539 255 
Beatherand shoeste rocoto ck ee ene 36 30 280 201 
Machinery? 2 pour? kpc eo tees ae LE en es 11 9 102 39 
INon-ferrousimetalscairnscscicce tou ee 18 15 132 45 
Paperand. paperiproducts) cn sack do eran 7 9 118 14 
Poetrolotimicand=coalt.crk ocd on occ ae ae 29 29 240 247 
Rubber coos eee eee on ernment atren see 2 - 7 - 
Stone, clay and plassy 5:23. Acboatla kee eee eae 5 5 47 23 
Nextiles‘and clothes ecu c ocean eee eee 195 173 956 1,409 
Lransportation‘equlpmenti: acme meester eee ie oe 21 10 1,058 146 
All-othersxcan. otcct cee nen eee raion cts Lee 156 139 T2220 1,058 
Totals: Retail Dealersiecawicccte eee 1,027 839 8,425 5,088 
Wholesale Dealers— 
Books;andi periodicals; \.m. seems sarees ene ah 1 - 14 - 
Chemicalsand:drugses:. sac ee ee ee 2 5 231 234 
OOS): eee Riteh Meee ne Wigs PEP rec Es Rhee he Sey eae 18 23 121 528 
FOrest products: taynet ten Lien oe Tene 4 1 197 a7 
Irontisteelvandshardwarencn.ens cee ae ee meee 3 al 54 26 
Leather endishoés xis teenage core eee 3 - 58 - 
Machinerytgens wate ck ee see 1 3 6 84 
Non=ferrousiinictals emt anc ciclo tac en ees - - - - 
Papemand paper product mars snes ate hee es 1 3 18 
Petroleumfmandicoaliat ane, 42 SR he bea ee eee 5 1 29 ) 
Stone, clayaanckolaccie.,. see eee ee es Pe eee a - J - 59 
‘Mextiles.and: clothes: ae aee ak. es eter ene 5 6 1,281 37 
iFransportationsequipments ace. poe) eee eee rl 1 4 I 
B03 cay cl 02) Oro AA RR A oe AA ean Rs Bo ee ee a 12 9 175 94 
Totals, Wholesale Dealers................ 56 53 en we) i3t 
Agents and Commercial Service— 
Totals, Agents and Commercial Service. . 155 155 3,091 2,598 
Grand Ph OtaiSt. acco ete ee eee ae 1,627 | 1,402 20, 728 14,542 
2.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1934 and 1935. 3 
(From Dun’s Bulletin.) 
ee a eee a 
= 
Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
Province. MM) |] | 
1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 1934. 1935. 
000 000 000 000 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward:tsland, » 2. cesses eee 15 10 10 53 85 106 
NOVI S COLE Eth ene eee ne ere 59 49 168 96 539 332 
New? Bruns witk. £u25 05.0 sn ae ee 37 38 188 236 263 351 
Quebec ss sson. bn sok ae ee Ee ee 636 606 6,387 4,508 10, 137 6,948 
Ontario oars baie noe oe nee 571 463 4,182 35150 6,581 4,644 
Manitobaryc.s boc cetie ae eee ee 140 89 816 502 1,104 776 
Saskatchewan sts -eecs .5 scuba ee 39 38 309 157 362 192 
Alpertar: Ses. Beeler, oct eri Men eae ee 57 76 337 361 433 523 
British:-Columbiatie. . 4522, soe 73 33 583 44] 1,224 670 


ST es ee | ee eS 


Totals eb35 Gee ee eee 1,627 1,402 12,980 9,511 20, 728 14, 542 
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3.—Commercial Failures in Canada and Newfoundland, by Classes, calendar years 


1915-35, and by Provinces, 1935. 
(From Dun’s Bulletin.) 


Manufactur- Other Total 


Year and ee ing. Commercial. Commercial. Banking. 
baba No. ne No. nant No. Red s| No. | Assets. ae No. ees 
000 000 000 000 000 ate. 000 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TLS apg (a 7 an i 1,888) 21,697 655) 13,877) 118) 5,558] 2,661] 39,526] 41,1322 1 150 
BG nes Sten, 1,237| 12,290] 363} 8,797! 85] 3,983] 1,685] 19,671] 25,070/  - . 
TOR sh 2 oe 777| 8,417) 261] 7,455], 59] 2,369] 1,097| 13,052] 18,241]  - + 
Wier 590} 5,142 232/ 8,240) 51) 1,111] $73! 11,251] 14,502) -| - - 
101 e eee ..-.{| 494) 4,475] 213} 10,234) = 4s] 1,546] §=-755] 10,741] 16,256] - = 
pL tp. | CAS betel) eee STL <G, T04h-~ 2551 15,871 52} 2,919) 1,078) 18,570] 26,494 - - 
itr) Dar ey Gee 1,739} 29,886) 559} 33,977] 153} 9,436] 2,451] 57,158] 73,299 1 45 
LOD Dee earn cote: 2,717} 33,004 857} 39,081 121 5,984) 3,695] 63,098} 78,069 4 222 
bs a a A eee 2,319} 31,340] 792) 31,791] 186] 2,679] 3,247) 46,833] 65,810 1) 18,500 
PU We ami bl nde ed uaa 1,720) 21,324) 625) 36,543] 129] 6,664!) 2,474] 47,937] 64,531 1 100 
INQ hot scent 1,693} 19,514) 563} 24,047) 115} 2,207] 2,371] 32,652] 45,768 - = 
WOR Se ak SS ae, 1,548} 17,321] 527] 16,466 121] 3,296 2,196] 25,669/ 37,0931 - = 
pasate rid aE 1,544] 16,567|} 502} 15,348 136] 2,547] 2,182] 24,421/ 34,4601 - = 
Wiha. Rates 1,469] 24,541) 506] 17,033] 145] 11,846! 2,120] 36,407] 53,4201 - = 
pbb iene Ren Sy gs an 1,546) 17,435] 624). 19,968] 140] 7,038] 2,310] 29,573} 44,441 - - 
USO iene eet, seat 1,888] 21,841 619} 21,250 234} 14,100) 2,741) 39,475) 57,191 = = 
ROS hacia 5 eres 1,766] 21,59€ 563| 13,501 234| 17,890|) 2,563) 37,614) 52,987 = ~ 
i! «pe eee ee 2,038) 23,66€} 703} 22,705 197] 10,257|| 2,938] 37,304] 56,631 - - 
POS ick ot ak ces aot. 1,599] 14,976 544| 10,786 201 3,495]| 2,344) 20,269] 29,251 = = 
LOB AT bre arte, Se cits 1,083} 10,598 389 7,039 155 3,091] 1,627} 12,980 : 20, 728 - - 
10 tn ean 9 892 6, 219 355 6,725 155 2,598} 1,402 9,511} 14,542 = = 
Piteisland'=: 2. 2. 8 101 2 5 - — 10 53 106 - = 
Nova Scotia...... 39 238 3 10 7 84 49 96 332 - - 
New Brunswick... 34 271 3 73 1 7 38 236 351 = - 
Quebetacs en e8. 361 2,741 177 3,049 68 1,158 606} 4,508 6, 94& = = 
ONITATIO“N ] 5 cut Saale 269} 1,577 187) 1,969 57; 1,098] 463) 38,157) 4,644 - ~ 
Manitoba. ........ 67 478 15 227 7 71 89 502 77€ - - 
Saskatchewan....: 34 155 J 1 3 36 38 157 192 - - 
Albertans tense 58 417 9 62 9 44 76 361 523 = = 
British Columbia... 22 24] 8 329 3 100 33 44] 670 - = 
Totals......| 892] 6,219 355/ 5,725 155 2,598] 1,402| 9,511 14,542] — 3 


1Canada only. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C., 1927, ec. 11 and 213) certain documents 
relating to assignments have, since 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician 
for statistical analysis. Table 4 gives the resulting figures of failures, by provinces, 
in 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 5 classifies them by branches of business. 
Table 6 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. A detailed analysis of the 
1935 failures, by provinces and branches of business, is made in Table 7. 
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4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1922-35. 


Alta. 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


ey 


— 


ee 


N.B Que 
131.) * 1;589 
67 1,181 
67 907 
67 758 
74 654 
74 658 
56 767 
61 927 
ASn |e te Old 
74 795 
80 968 
42 935 
38 779 
37 632 


Man. Sask. 

1,058 284 272 
970 258 280 
835 100 131 
721 85 77 
655 84 68 
681 97 54 
758 103 63 
762 S94 84 
76 113 146 
793 109 152 
889 86 91 
730 67 59 
474 56 36 
390 46 66 


B.C. | Total 
156 3,925 
158 3,408 

57 2,319 
74 1,996 
58 1,773 
72 1,841 
70 2,037 
69 2,167 
95 2,420 
104 2,216 
104 2,420 
58 2,044 
57 1,532 
28 1,314 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by BESS of Business, calendar years 
1924=3. e 
ee ee ee 


ff Le fe 


Manu 

Year. | Trade. || fac- 

tures 
1924..... ety, 329 
1 O25 s sence: 1,026 403 
WPA. ont 805 390 
192len a 818 430 
1928..... 884 505 
1929..... 1,100 443 
1OSO2ee 1, 204 488 
Osea 1,102 464 
1932) Phi alge 468 
1933505, 1,089 357 
1934. .... 799 217 
HOSS Ae 594 180 


pee eee 
gri- ging oie 
culture.} and Mining. 
Fishing. 
204 14 22 
158 14 15 
135 27 20 
116 30 26 
108 oil 23 
125 4 iit 
115 12 9 
125 5 7 
190 9 6 
92 il 5 
82 3 2 
173 3 10 


Trans- 
port- 
Con- Se Fi- 
struc- an 
tion. | Public | "42° 
‘Utili- 
ties. 
44 36 8 
50 21 5 
52 34 |- if} 
63 36 - 
70 45 5 
61 PA 5 
55 48 29 
61 42 21 
83 43 u 
Dia 26 12 
59 20 16 
62 11 16 


Not 
Service.} Classi- | Total. 

fied. 
129 216 2,319 
220 84 1,996 
225 84 bei: 
243 79 1,841 
263 103 2,037 
239 158 2,167 
283 159 2,402 
255 134 2,216 
290 153 2,420 
246 159 2,044 
217 117 1,532 
186 79 1,314 


6.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 
years 1922-35. 


Estimated 


Year. 


ey 


Grand Total 


Assets. 


$ 


52,336,488 
62,127,489 
43,194,035 
26,968,371 


24,676,661 
23,197,894 
26, 583, 462 


Estimated 
Grand Total 
Liabilities. 


$ 


63 , 692, 219 
61,617,527 
48,105,397 
32,153, 697 


32,291,125 
30,634, 469 
32,455, 437 


Year. 


ee 
ey 
ee er 


ee 


ee cd 


Estimated 
Grand Total 


Assets. 


$ 


32,064,027 
44,048,171 
46,839,179 
40, 604, 208 


27,033,240 
19, 257,469 
12,174,401 


Estimated 
Grand Total 
Liabilities. 
; 

38, 747, 638 
48,164,065 


52,552,900 
51,629,303 


32,953, 858 
23 , 598, 260 
17,567,002 


—_————-—--—r———————— eer OOo es 


_- 
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7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, calendar 
year 1935, with Totals for 1934. 


P.E.I. 
Branch of Business. ag N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. 
Trade— 
SGneral BUOrcs eek eee: Ce. 5 5 28 6 4 5 2 
CRLOCELY Ears. SPO IA. Sas oe oa TE 6 5 29 - i - 1 
(SONIOCHONGEYencen Bukes Gente hots - i ) - ~ - - 
Drink and tobacco - - 4 - - - ~ 
HISh ANG Theat otxcsen st. 1 - 9 - 1 - 2 
Boots and shoes 1 1 10 i ~ 2 - 
Dry OOUS peti. caRteerni ae beh ask 1 aes) 12 - Z - - 
(ClGUnINg Aes: .. dev vavetebiok east 3 4 22 2 3 2 1 
Bornitureteeetrcd ct... > see ae: - - 8 - - 1 - 
Books and stationery.caraies.2 cae se - - 1 - = - - 
Automowilereuty.. eee eee - - il 1 - ~ - 
EVAR GATS wtenemes, doclsnneiy o eiee Sees 2 1 1 2 2 - ~ 
Hléetric apparatus......0ssccceescwe - - 4 - - - - 
DEWOLUOKY2eere Ooke lace aes ~ - 2 - 1 - - 
Coaland WOO: = saseeso.ce Sateen ~ 1 5 7) 1 - 
Drugs and chemicals............... 2 - 2 2 2 1 ~ 
MisCollancoush ss. nddarscncacoeaes 1 3 30 1 1 5 3 
TotalstTrade:.-2.s.etee 22 24 177 iW 17 17 9 
Manufacture— 
NMegetableloodss. 4... Wadses 2 - 2 11 3 - - 1 
Drink and*tobacco. ois... ..+<2se. - - 1 - - - - 
ANIMA COOUS Iss. okt cc See SPs 1 = - - = - = 
Huriindues theres. us ceee: - - 3 1 - ~ ~ 
Pulprand papers. .he6.2.. <3. (20e.4 -| -- 3 1 - - - 
Rextilea de steep. tee mek coke gab ck ty - - 5 - - - = 
Clipping rechee ew. 2 eke oe - - i 1 - - - 
Lumber and manufactures.......... 1 1 ii ~ 1 1 2 
ranean custeel sk ssc ie ec ~ = 5 - = - = 
Non-ferrous metals................. ~ ~ 1 - 1 ~ - 
Non-metallic minerals............. - ~ - - - ~ 1 
Drugs and chemicals............... - - - - - - - 
Miscellantous rasacdon. enon bac kae 5 - - 17 - - -— - 
Totals, Manufacture.......... 2 3 58 6 2 1 4 
- SOLS ae Sa SM Se ae fd El a aN rer ee eae |e gels 
Service— 
GATS et obga re. Pete nis eo ee ie - - 6 - 1 - 1 
Other custom and repairs.......... - - 14 2 - - - 
IPOrsOnal Ber VICO. see oe cnek ck 1 1 25 2 1 2 - 
Restaurants......... Pee Men ae See te Ls - - 6 2 ~ - 2 
Professional service..............-. - - 3 - i ~ 1 
Recreational service................ 1 - 3 - - - - 
Bigpiness Services 5... oe. ccc dec ices ace - - 2 - = - - 
ho talss Servicers <hhaceacs...- 2 1 57 6 3 2 4 
Other— 
BUC Ss sectare: ous «lV stesgiardfu)s 9 1 8 30 10 43 60 2 
LS dE ei Be eae: Eee ik ae ede = 1 5 1 “ = 1 
Logging, fishing and trapping....... = ts - = = ra 3 
RPA MOLITOR 6 cenit wes cy eases e's 4 - - 24 4 1 1 1 
Transportation and public utilities. . = - 2 = = = = 
ee nee eee ee eee S = 6 1 - 1 = 
Hotels: Ophervengre ees, 1 9 67 16 44 62 7 
INOPMEAASSIMEC ein ae coche er kleee 5 - 31 1 = 1 4 
Grand Totals............... 32 bY; 390 46 66 83 28 
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Administration of Bankrupt Estates.—The administration of bankrupt 
estates is now carried on by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, appointed in 1932, 
with the object of conserving as far as possible the assets of bankrupt estates for 
the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the first report were given at p. 1039 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book, while those for 1935 are shown in Table 8. 


8. —Totals of Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in 
Bankrupt Estates Closed in the calendar year, 1935. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. Figures for 1933 and 1934 are given 
at p. 1039 of the 1934-85 Year Book.) 


SS EE  _ S  e 


Assets | Liabili- | Net 
‘ } as Es- ties as Chess Receipts | Total Cost of 
Province or City. Estates. eae pee Receipts. oe gene pe 
Debtor Debnee! Sidone. 
"a No. | $ § 3 3 send eam 
1935. 
Prince Edward Island........ 7|. 52,066 65, 333 6,856 = 6,856 2,453 
Nova Scotia.g fics tote ote 32| 184,836] 252,428 48,965 903 49, 868 12,295 
New: Brunswick:.........s62:- 25 159,361 256, 135 52,584 = 52,584 12,289 
Quebea!s. 5. asic scents oot 339] 4,418,316) 7,194,471] 853,023 3,993] 857,016} 251,149 
Montreal 7 .t.c0 55s cows eee 377| 4,276,142) 5,490,181) 720,287 8,847} 729,134} 205,837 
Qntarigtts. -fcee since tacos 203] 2,253,278) 2,601,727) 450,865 3,186] 454,051] 122,176 
SPOTORUGs ests choos oan aoe 92) 1,673,004] 2, 109, 828 360, 752 14,060} 374,812 87,885 
Manitobacn A.aoss tates t 32}, 179,657) 282,730 46, 089 = 46,089 15,714 
Saskatchewan. o:........0i60% 36} 351,127) 365,329) 106,633 404; 107,037 27,181 
Alberta crs sijctteses: spect oe8 20} 195,106} 201,631 25,431 —570 24,861 9,078 
British Columbia............ 35) 296,954] 582,678 92,596 2,105 94,701 17,560 
° 


Totals... gu. bsaeieee: 1,198/14, 039, 847/19, 402,471) 2,764,081 32,928] 2,797,009} 763,617 


1 IXxclusive of city shown separately. 


CHAPTER XXV.—EDUCATION. 
Section 1.—Schools, Colleges and Universities.* 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education, except for instruction 
of the native Indian population, is a matter of provincial concern. Before Con- 
federation, the maritime colonies were separated from Ontario by French-speaking 
Quebec, and in each colony an educational system specially adapted to the local 
conditions had come into existence. When Confederation was under consideration, 
the protection of existing vested rights was the predominant consideration. As a 
result, Section 93 of the British North America Act, which embodies the Canadian 
constitution in so far as that constitution is a written one, provides that in and for 
each province the Legislature may exclusively make laws in respect of education, 
except that “nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege 
with respect to denominational schools which any class of persons have by law in 
the province at the union”’. 

Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, in each of the provinces except Quebec there is a 
Department of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial 
Executive Council or Cabinet or by the Executive Council or Cabinet as a whole. 
In practice, however, the routine administration is in the hands of the permanent 
officials of the Department of Education, who are members of the permanent civil 
service. In Quebec the Superintendent of Education, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, is ex officio President of the Council of Public Instruction. The link between 
the Department of Public Instruction and the Government is the Provincial Secre- 
tary; there are also two deputy heads, chlled the French and English Secretaries of 
the Department. ? 

Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is relatively 
permanent; further, the control of the governments over education throughout 
the provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of government grants, which constitute, on the average, about 14 p.c. 
of the total expenditure applied to educational purposes. 

The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who are appointed and paid by the Provincial Governments, except for the ‘‘public”’ 
and “separate’’ schools in Ontario, where they are appointed (in all but unorganized 
districts) by the.county or city municipality from a list approved by the province. 


Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of education 
—the Roman Catholic and the Protestant systems—in each of which the teaching 
of religion takes a prominent position. In the latter, which is under the control 
of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an English 
Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education are similar to those 
in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from which 
students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s University, the two 
Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 


* Revised by M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compiling and publishing comparable data relating to educa- 
tional institutions throughout Canada, and to this end co-operates with the Provincial Departments of 
Education. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under 
‘““Education’’. 
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In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking, as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of the 
Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secretary. 
General elementary and continuation or “complementary” training is given by 
means of a curriculum, extending over one preparatory ‘“‘year’’, six ‘‘years” of an 
elementary course, and two ‘‘years” of a complementary course. Some of these 
“years’’ require more than a year to complete, the completion of the “sixth year” 
corresponding in a general way to the end of the elementary grades, or high school 
entrance, in other provinces. Beginning in the school year 1929-30, a new superior 
course of three “years’’ beyond the complementary course was provided for. These 
are called the ninth, tenth and eleventh “‘years’”’. Over 5,200 students were enrolled 
in the third year of introduction of the change. 


Trends in Expenditure on Education.—The general economic improvement 
of 1934 was not reflected in school support. This, however, was to have been 
expected by reason of school expenditures being made largely out of public funds, 
budgeted in advance, with the result that school support in any year reflects the 
general economic conditions of the previous rather than the current year. The 
highest point of school expenditures was in 1930-31, a year or more later than the 
peak of business activity; and since the lowest level of general business was in 1933, 
it was to be expected that school support would show little improvement before 
1934-35. 


The total expenditures on universities, colleges, and schools of all kinds was 
about $139 million in 1934, and the sum came from different sources in approxi- 
mately the following proportions: Dominion Government, 1-8 p.c.; Provincial 
Governments, 20-8 p.c.; counties (8 provinces), 2-1 p.c.; school administrative 
units, 61-8 p.c.; pupils’ fees, 8-0 p.c.; endowments, 1-7 p.c.; other sources, 3-8 p.c. 
The amounts represented by the last three constituent percentages went mainly 
to universities, colleges and private schools. 


The summary hereunder indicates the trend of finances in the provincially- 
supported school systems (not including universities and private schools) for the 
latest few years. It is not possible to show for all of the provincial systems how 
much money was spent yearly, but it can be shown approximately how much was 
available from current revenue. ‘This is the figure in the first column of the sum- 
mary. The second column indicates the amount of their long-term debt, from the 
annual increase of which a conception of the annual amount spent that did not 
come from current revenue may be gained. 


SUMMARY STATISTICS OF PROVINCIAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Total Debenture 


Waar Current Indebtedness Avernee 

Revenue (Maritimes Attendee 
Recorded. excepted). ne 

$ $ No. 
LOZ Gf ctr ers cssoysvole tahoe Siafe oe teest toes ein 1o TOC Le ee eee 98,973,963 | 167,811,490 1,512,341 
OAT aRe Es ALUN SS say eatMog tote ee mas te SEN acc TR Ae San oa 101,114,760 | 172,103,471 1,535, 669 
LA Pas Wea Oeaae ORE APS AED, AL, Oy RE TARY a,c, eh SOPRA SAIS Rae EG 2s apie 2 104,840,380 | 178,390,420 1.573, 241 
LoS Mi rencche aretce bite ene eT PR en ee ee re 110,635,919 | 187,554,530 1, 604, 545 
LOS OE i oncte PovenePe Reais eons icinre eT TAk Es ceo (SE ee ae od. ella; 2452654) | 4.202.293) 780 1, 681, 671 
LOS UE ee acd caste chads Sistine Gee ere ICE oe Sere ee 116,893,852 | 207,396,475 1,726,304 
LOS Oh sc dnphe sieisreysaa eats Cerca is ie noite oh Ae he licen AA oe a 115,886,313 | 214,086,984 1,764, 127 
LOO Si cis a dieisueseisEalee strate Ma esac cck a tee eet re eee 109,065,862 | 218,141,213 1,794,571 
AE Si REE Ae ORME Reo RDRC IT oO Die a thas Bane ch ON EM Joie 102,087,342 | 212,442,429 1,811,242 
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The recorded current revenue of 1934 was about $3 million higher than in 1926, 
but it should also be noted that in the earlier year the debenture debt had been 
increased by more than $4 million, whereas in the later year it was reduced by 
nearly $6 million. Thus the expenditure for schools in 1934 must have been con-. 
siderably less than in 1926, although, as may be seen in the last column of the table, 
the number of pupils for whom they had to provide daily accommodation increased 
about 20 p.c., and this increase was to a dispropcrtionate degree in the more ad- 
vanced and more costly end of the schools. The real drop in financial support per 
pupil must have been between one-fourth and one-third. 


There is no doubt that the item of expenditure which has suffered relatively 
the greatest reduction has been “new or improved school properties and equip- 
ment”. In some quarters, however—notably in rural schools, especially in the 
western provinces—the reductions in teachers’ salaries have been heavy. In the 
extreme case of Saskatchewan rural teachers they have exceeded 50 p.c. Table 6 
shows the trend of salaries among teachers in various categories for all provinces. 


The Problem of the Small Financial Unit—From what has been said on p. 974, 
the high proportion of all education costs borne by the local administrative units 
independently of one another, may be deduced. This amounted to over 60 p.c. 
of the cost for all formal institutions of learning, and about 80.p.c. of the cost for 
the general provincially-controlled schools. In other words, on the average each 
school district (called school section in Nova Scotia and Ontario, school municipality 
in Quebec) is individually responsible for the payment of more than 60 p.c. of all the 
institutional education that its children receive, and for the cost of about 80 p26: 
of all the schooling they receive in the public elementary and secondary schools. 
As there are over 23,000 independent local administrative units, or school districts, 
this means that on the average each community of 450 people (or 100 families) is 
obliged to rely on its own resources for the greater part of the cost of its children’s 
education. Actually, there are a few larger cities where there is pooling of respon- 
sibility among a relatively large population, and a great many small school com- 
munities where the pooling is limited to a small fraction of 100 families, making 
the median size of school districts very much smaller than the mean. Above the 
mean there are approximately 1,000 school areas (there are 859 centres, each with a 
population of 500 or more), about half of which have two school boards due to 
denominational differences. Their population is more than half of the Dominion 
total, leaving the remaining 5,000,000, or thereabouts, with more than 21,000 school 
areas, each with a population of fewer than 250 persons on the average. 


Among such small communities there is naturally great divergence in ability 
to pay for schools, and in consequence great variation in the quality of schooling 
available to children in different localities, although some of the smaller and poorer 
communities assess themselves very much more heavily for school support than do 
the larger and more wealthy. This, in brief, is the problem of the small unit of 
school support, a problem which, in the recent difficult years for school financing, 
has been actively exercising the attention 6f educationists from coast to coast. In 
most of the provinces, government-appointed commissions, or legislative committees, 
have studied the problem quite recently, and have considered the feasibility of 
equalizing a greater proportion of school costs over a whole province, or substantial 
sections of a province, such as counties. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Educational Institutions in 


A.—ENROL 
No. Type of Institution. PB. N.S. N.B. 
1 | Provincially-Controlled Schools— ’ 
(a) Ordinary and technical day schools............... No. 18,358 117,839 92,708 
(b) = yvenimerschoolsynas. etece ie et carte eee es = 2sale 818 
(c)@Correspondence COUrSes inasistae ere eee < - 832 - 
(d) Special schools? sas ns cae incintiaan tind emne eee si - 410 ~ 
(@)s Normalischoole ttietthaeccenas eee es ee ere “ | With 4 (a) 324 . 299 
2 |Privately-Controlled Schools— : 
@)Ordinarysday:sehoolssy15.c:. ues sai one ee No. 539 2,691 3,218 
(bP Business :tramine*scholsemnrees ccm cee eee hae « 163 498 506 
3) Dominion: Indian sChoolsocc tates cere aie eran ree “s 27 438 328 
4 | Universities and Collezes— 
(a) Preparatory COULSES*-. 5. eect oe toe eee No. 560 262 231 
(b) Courses of university standard,................... ad 126 2,50 L 1, 293 
(c); Other courses: at university?. .2 0.5.0.0 secess nelec ane se 4 8, 230 44 
Grand Totals, Enroiment................... No. 19,777 136,448 99, 445 
Population of 934050" 2 oe ce eee oe eee “ 89,000 525,000 425,000 
B.—EXPEND 
5 |Provincially-Controlled Schools— 
(a) Expended by Provincial Governments............ $ 347,954 | 1,123,321 523, 698 
(b) Expended by ratepayers, etc...:.............- sete} 165,704 | 3,162,008 | - 2,142,100 
6 |Privately-controlled schools (estimated).................. $ 20, 000 115, 000 125, 000 
2 indianischoolset = taset cia hore ae te cee See rae ee $ 1,133 42,631 15,726 
SiiUniversities’and/collesest: Aten tease ee eee eee $ 86, 409 1,117, 493 456, 934 
Totals, Expenditures........................ $ 621,200 | 5,580,453 3,263,458 
C.—FURTHER INFORMATION ON ORDINARY DAY SCHO 
Enrolment— 
9 OVS TATA ae ese Aenea ee le aie nee No. 9,227 58,724 45, 626 
10 GIR Ses ion: etcrda co os Re ae ee ee en eae sé 9,131 59,115 45,558 
11 in-elementaryeradeaeaee Mae eee ee ee eee tee 15, 288 100,521 + 
R Inesecondaryigrad 6see-niunce s See ee ae sé 2,462 17,318 - 
13 Injurbanschoalso- we. tens tite ee ae Meer eee er eae ee 7,567 55,360 51,411 
14 In ruralischoolsstt Leia ek ee ee ee ee ss 10,791 62,479 39,773 
Attendance— 
15 Averages oh dally attendances: ..eacms tee ea ae bees No. 13,399 93,294 70, 884 
16 Averages (medians) of days per pupil................. = Gow 167 176 
17 Averages of days, schools open................-e0000 * 200 195 189 
18 Percentages of enrolment in average attendance....... p.c. 73:0 79-2 Tests 
195 Neachers totals sc .o ee ee ee tee No. 649 3,564 2, toe 
20 Maile ecg caret het eee cae eee ee nee sf 174 446 379 
21 Fenislos cas beunciaa sta 00 ler aes oeee Oe wei ths peeks 475 3,118 2,374 p 
Accommodation— i 
22 Numbers of administrative units operating schools.... No. 475 1,724 1,476 q 
29 Numbers ofschoolthousess. ses. ate cer ime ee e 478 - - 7 
24 Numbers; of class-rooms® <aqeiieoclosis oe. ae last eae S 649 3,268 2,520 . 
25 Numbers of pupils per class-room:..........-..0--.+-s- £6 28 36 36° 
26 Num bers:olrural'schoolssteccer eas ee oat eee ees ge 415 1,453 1,293 


1 Figures for 1 (a) and 1 (b). in Quebec are for 1932-33; for 1 (a) in Ont., except secondary schools, are 
for calendar year 1933; all others are for 1933-34. 

2 Includes 176 in Yukon in 1 (a) and, for Yukon and N.W.T., 389 in Item 3, 14,000 in population and 
$47,866 in expenditures. 

3 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. These are boarding schools and many of the 
pupils are from a province other than the one in which they are at school. This is true, too, of industrial 
or reform schools in some provinces, with enrolments exceeding 3,000, which should properly be included 
under this heading. ; ; 
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Canada, by Provinces, 1934, or Latest Year Reported.! 
MENT. 


Que Ont Man Sask Alta. B.C Total.? No. 
575,040! 776,555! 147, 253 224, 543 168, 924 115, 792 2, 237, 1882 1 
15,489! 25,953 ist 1,248 1,970 8, 250 Dig lod 
- 1,800 PAY 4 1,607 1, 200 2,596 10,392 
1,209 Zone 569 133 205 ips 4,818 
2,475 2,768 311 630 496 313 7,616 
52,548 11,563 5,070 1,819 3,116 4,389 84,953 2 
2,085 4,601 2,716 780 1,421 1,469 14, 239 
1, 607 4,524 2,420 2,218 1,829 3, 668 17, 4482 3 
18, 283 2,740 319 523 330 - 23, 248 4 
10, 861 16,576 3,100 2,404 2,016 2,445 41,372 
7,850 10,310 912 1,068 273 361 29, 052 
687,447 859, €05 166,158 236,973 181,780 139,3€0 259275008 
3,018,000 3,563,660 731,000 955,000 769, 000 723,000 10,824, 0002 


: 
ITURES. 
a a EE a a eh 


5, 866, 778 
20, 762, 108 
2,700, 600 

60, 135 
6,199, 207 


35,588, 228 


1,597, 239 


5, 240, 364 1, 124,876 1,587,799 
41, 335, 033 5,511,365 8, 166, 018 7,638,049 
1,000, 000 350, 000 100, 000 200, 000 
343,487 193,769 273, 464 270, 625 
6,912,456 902, 639 952,731 877,377 
54,831,340 8,082,649 11,089, 452 10,573,850 


OLS UNDER PROVINCIAL CONTROL [ITEM 1 (a) ABOVE].5 


525,215 


84-1 


22,467 
4,194 
18,273 


390, 392 
383 , 842 


517,812 
256,422 


613, 084 


74, 086 
73, 167 
127, 243 
20,010 
107, 042 
40,211 


120,314 
180 


1138, 545 
110, 998 
188,719 
35, 137 
92,794 
131,749 


175, 457 
177 


196 
78-1 


8,261 
2,475 
5, 786 


84,593 
84,331 
140, 271 
28, 653 
84, 131 
84,793 


139, 155 
1 


2,349,438 
5,601,431 
390, 000 
371, 293 
581,271 


9,253,433 


59, 082 
56,710 
94,526 
21,266 
69,175 
46,617 


103, 408 


89-3 


3,873 
1, 283 
2,590 


19,761, 467 
94,483, 816 
4,960,000 
1, 620, 1302 
18, 086, 517 


138,911, 9302 
a es ee Se lies et) eat ae a 


1, 146, 864 


1,135,372 


1,854,210 


82-9 
73,039 
16,839 
56, 200 
23,2317 
66,278 


Mates 


“Includes also 479 in the Departmental summer schools for teachers in N.S., 2,872 in Ont., and 361 


in B.C., not held at universities or colleges. 


5 Includes also 2 (a) for Quebec. 


6 Hstimated. 


7 Approximate. 


6302—62 
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Subsection 1.—The Provincially-Controlled Schools. 


General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in so 
far as it is provincially-controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free schools 
supported by general taxation. 
of which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary. ‘The twelfth 
grade is in most provinces a postgraduate year, corresponding to the first year of 
The average pupil takes one school year to complete each 
grade, so that entering school at 6 years of age, he would matriculate to the university 
at 17 or 18. 


A historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in provincially- 
controlled schools from 1911 to 1934 is given by provinces in Table 2. The enrol- 
ment and average attendance, in cities of 10,000 population and over, are given in 
Table 3. 


These schools may be divided into 12 grades, 8 


2.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1911-34. 


TOTAL NUMBERS ENROLLED. 


Norse.—Figures of enrolment and average eRenO Ane in various years prior to 1911 are given on 
pp. 839-840 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Year. }-P.Eet. 

1911 17,397 
1912 17,078 
1913 17,555 
1914 19,069 
1915 18, 402 
1916...| 18,362 
1917 18,190 
1918 17,861 
1919 17,587 
1920 17,354 
1921...} 17,510 
1922...| 18,323 
1923...] 17,742 
1924...] 17,281 
1925...] 17,427 
1926...| 17,324 
1927...| 17,210 
1928...| 17,214 
1929...| 17,180 
1930...] 17,277 
1931 17,506 
1932...| 17,846 
1933...] 18,247 
1934...| 18,358 


N.S. 


102,910 
103, 984 
105, 269 
106,351 
107,768 


109, 189 
109,032 
108,097 
106, 982 
108,096 


109, 483 
114,229 
114,458 
111,594 
112,352 


112,391 
112, 556 
112,898 
113,309 
113, 860 


115,511 
116,041 
117, 238 
117,839 


N.B. 


68,951 
69, 199 
69, 663 
70,622 
72,013 


73,007 
71,981 
71,782 
71,029 
72,988 


73,771 
77,852 
78 , 887 
79,452 
80,360 


81,330 
81,916 
83,271 
84,370 
87,308 


88 , 836 
89,755 
90, 888 
92,708 


Que. 


——— | — | — 


389, 123 
400,036 
411, 784 
435, 895 
448,087 


464, 853 
463 , 808 
467, 933 
492,829 
504,914 


518,410 
536, 938 
5438 , 559 
547,880 
555, 721 


559,198 
563, 704 
571,135 
582,661 
589, 286 


606, 120 
618,597 
624,045 


3 


Ont. 


518, 605 
527,570 
544, 138 
563, 889 
571,387 


563,727 
565,539 
569,394 
589,514 
609, 849 


637,467 
661, 880 
677, 106 
682,906 
692,653 


703,614] 


720,625 
731,258 
738,477 
756, 812 


772,388 

778,972 

774, 868 
3 


For footnotes, see end of table on next page. 


Man. 


80, 848 
83 , 679 
93,954 
100, 963 


103 , 796 
106,588 
109,925 
114,662 
123,452 


129,015 
136, 876 
142,369 
144,491 
145, 834 


148, 279 
148, 763 
150, 883 
150,517 
151,846 


153,553 
151,927 
150,070 
147, 253 


Sask. 


72,260 
81,896 
101,463 
113,985 
122,862 


129,439 
142,617 
151,326 
164,219 
174,925 


184,871 
183, 935 
194,313 
204,154 
206,595 


213,404 
218,560 
223,049 
227, 263 
228, 434 


230,492 
229,193 
226,007 
224,543 


Alta. 


61,660 
70,414 
79,909 
89,910 
97,286 


99,201 
107,727 
111, 109 
121,567 
135,750 


124, 3282 
142, 902 
145,803 
145,312 
145, 692 


148,245 
151,292 
155,741 
161,235 
164,519 


165, 786 
167,675 
168, 992 
168,924 


B.C. 


49,451 
50,170 
57,384 
61,957 
64, 264 


64,570 
65, 118 
67,516 
72,006 
79,243 


85,950 
91,919 
94,888 
96,204 
97,954 


101,688 
105, 008 
108, 179 
109,558 
111,017 


113,914 
115,919 
116,816 
115,792 


Canada. 


1,361,205 
1,320,347 
1,470,844 
1,555, 632 
1,603,032! 
1,626, 144 
1,650, 600 
1,674,943 
1,750,395 
1,826,571 


1,880,805 
1,964,854 
2,009,125! 
2,029,274 
2,054,588 


2,085,478 
2,119,634! 
2,153,628 
2,184,570! 
2,220,359 
2,264, 106 
2,285,925 


2,287,171 
3 
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a a a Se SS en 
2.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 

by Provinces, 1911-34—concluded. 


AVERAGES OF DAILY ATTENDANCE. 
ee 


Yoars | Pore ret N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada. 


1911...) 10,511} 61,250] 42,791) 301,678] 305,648 45,303 38,278 32,556] 32,517 870,532 
1912...} 10,916} 63,640] 48,685] 314,520} 323,358 = 49,329 39,226] 37,384 882,058 


1913...} 11,003} 65,686] 44,375) 324,447] 340,223] 48, 163 56,005 45,888) 43,072 978, 862 
1914...| 11,170} 66,599] 44,534] 344,657] 357,519 58,778 65,009 54,582} 49,090) 1,051,938 
1915...) 11,694) 70,361] 47,889] 360,897] 367,959 68,250 72,118 61,112} 52,494) 1,112,769 
1916...) 11,347) 69,227] 48,069] 373,754] 366,891 66,561 71,522 60,271) 50,880) 1,118,522 
1917...] 11,319} 70,118] 46,860] 367,868] 371, 129 69, 209 88,758 65,374} 52,577} 1,143,212 


LOLS. cs 11,334 67,923} 46;515| 369,4261) 382,506 69, 968 91,010 68,489} 54,748) 1,161,919! 
1919...| 10,908} 65,906] 45,797) 370,710) 391,539 72,072 98,791 74,776} 56,692} 1,187,191 


1920...] 10,991} 66,442] 46,950] 379,319] 398,264 88,563] 101,355 82,417} 59,791) 1,234,092 
1921...| 11,446] 78,238) 49,714] 401,655] 450,656 86,187} 113,412 89,4012) 68,597] 1,349,256 
1922.:.| 12,338] 79,410] 51,668) 426,466] 475,591 95,433} 119,041) 100,515} 75,528) 1,435,990 
1923...| 11,763] 83,472] 58,745) 426,935] 482,068 98,787} 130,499} 103,612] 77,752} 1,468,633 
1924...) 11,783} 79,509] 58,366] 430,185} 496,673] 103,775] 139,782] 104,003} 79,262] 1,503,338 
1925...| 12,259} 80,318] 58,397] 443,741] 508,044] 104,312) 144,650] 105,978] 82,721] 1,540,420 


1926...| 11,823] 80,446] 58,731] 448,252) 512,175} 106,809] 152,430] 108,881] 85,293 1,564,840! 
1927...| 11,777} 81,426] 61,070) 452,757] 528,485] 106,793] 157,392] 112,401] 88,306 1,600, 407 


1928...} 12,123) 82,591} 62,205] 461,228) 535,691] 114,270] 157,207/ 116,245! 91,760 1,633,320 
1929...| 12,144] 84,275] 63,312] 468,537] 583,334 116, 766 161,658 120,229] 94,410 1,704,665 
1930...] 12,201} 85,080) 65,726] 478,682] 592,265} 117,037; 169,893] 129,371] 96,196 1,746,451 
1931...} 12,721) 87,418} 70,856] 502,890] 597,164] 120,703] 176,716] 134,112] 99,375 1,801,955 
1932...| 13,119} 89,513] 71,423] 518,921] 606,867 122,848 176,916 136,711] 103,510 1,839, 823 
1933...] 13,810} 93,866] 72,204) 525,215} 613,084] 121,190] 175,002] 137,558] 104,978] 1,856,907 
1934...) 13,399] 93,294] 70,884 3 ras 120,314] 175,457} 189,155) 103,408 8 
1Figures revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 2Half-year only. 3Figures 


for Quebec and Ontario for 1934 not available at time of going to press. 


3.—Number of Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance in Ali General Schools, 
and stro School Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1934, or Latest Year 
Reported. 


Nore.—The high school enrolment in Quebec cities is not given because it would not be complete 
without including the high school pupils of the classical colleges and independent classical schools and of 
the normal schools. The figures for secondary grades for Ontario cities represent high schools, vocational 
schools, and collegiate institutes only; they do not include pupils in fifth classes. 


High School Grades 


General Schools. (Included in 
Popu- General Schools Figures). 
City. lation, |}——-AADDDMDRA A] 
1931. Enrolment. Average ; Enrolment. 
> ——| Attend- |——@——_—_____—___—_ 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. Boys. Girls. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Belleville, Ont....... 13,790 ~ - 3,736 2,966 472 441 913 
Brandon, Man....... 17,082 1,863 1,845 3, 708 3,299 374 418 792 
Brantford, Ont...... 30, 107 - - 6,865 5,892 673 602 1,275 
Calgary, Alta........ 83,761 8,782 8,755 TP Ont 15,533 2,179 2,433 4,612 
Charlottetown, 

1 el Se ena 12,361 1,244 1,264 2,508 Delite 218 167 385 
Chatham, Ont....... 14,569 - - 4,068 2 Gein 468 429 897 
Chicoutimi, Que.....| 11,877 1,702 1,767 3,469 3,205 - ~ - 
Cornwall, Ont....... 11126 ~ = 4,024 3,363 246 270 516 
East Windsor, Ont..| 14,251 ~ - 4,382 SOT ~ - - 
Edmonton, Alta.....| 79,197 9,421 9,814 19,235 16,860 2,457 2 ile Eyal 
Fort William, Ont...| 26,277 = - 7,085 6,004 738 785 1,523 
Gali Ontie eee sw. 14,006 ~ - 3,100 2,711 357 337 694 
Glace Bay, N.S..... 20,706 2,644 2,726 5,370 4,613 280 374 654 
Granby, Que........ 10,587 1,274 1,069 2,343 2,084 - - - 
Guelph, Ont......... 21,075 - ~ 4,855 3,988 451 408 859 
a altar, INLSS. ccs 59,275 6, 766 6,523 13,289 11, 239 791 972 1,763 
Hamilton, Ont....... 155,547 - - 35,916 30,361 2,969 2,512 5,481 
Hull, Que..... tates 29,433 Bua yal 3,212 6,583 5, 780 - - = 


6302—62} 


980 
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3.—Numbers of Pupils Enrolied and in Average Attendance in All General Schools, 
and in High Schoo! Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1934, or Latest Year 
Reported—concluded. 


Popu- 
City. lation, 
1931. 
Joliette, Que......... 10,765 
Kingston, Ont....... 23,439 
Kitchener, Ont...... 30, 793 
Lachine, Que........ 18, 630 
Lethbridge, Alta....| 13,489 
Wevis, Que... tse. 11,724 
London, Ont.........| 71,148 
Medicine Hat, Alta..} 10,300 
Moncton, N.B....... 20,689 
Montreal, Que....... 818,577 
Moose Jaw, Sask....] 21,299 | 
New Westminster, 

BiGy. bee fas. 17,524 
Niagara Falls, Ont..} 19,046 
North Bay, Ont.....} 15,528 
Oshawa, Ontr--ne 23,439 
Ottaway Ontesen--. 126,872 
Outremont, Que..... 28,641 
Owen Sound, Ont....} 12,839 
Peterborough, Ont..| 22,327 
Port Arthur, Ont....} 19,818 


Quebec, Que......... 130,594 


Regina, Sask........ 53,209 
St. Boniface, Man. 16,305 
St. Catharines, Ont.| 24,753 
St. Hyacinthe, Que..| 13,448 
StaJeans Que.sanecie- 11,256 
Saint John, N.B.....| 47,514 
St. Thomas, Ont....} 15,430 
Sandwich, Ont....... 10,715 
Sarnia sOnticerae 18,191 
Saskatoon, Sask.....] 43,291 
pauls Ste. Marie, 

BL) bia te wat ie we see 23 , 082 
Shawibions Falls, 

One eRe 15,345 
Shewbrcake. Que..... 28,933 
Sorels@ueis-sen ee 10,320 
Stratford Ontqeere iM Te 
Sudbury,-Ontse... 2. 18,518 
Sydney, N.S........ 23,089 
Thetford Mines, Que.} 10,701 
Timmins; Onts....2: 14, 200 
Toronto, Ontionacse. 631,207 
Three Rivers, Que. .| 35,450 
Valley field, Que.....} 11,411 
Vancouver, B.C..... 246,593 
Verdun, Que......... 60, 745 
Victoria, Bi@s..2...; 39,082 
Walkerville, Ont.....| 10,105 
Welland, Ont........ 10, 709 
Westmount, Que.....| 24,2385 
Windsor, Ont........ 63, 108 
Winnipeg, Man......./218,785 
Woodstock, Ont..... 11,395 


General Schools. 


Enrolment. Average 
—J| Attend- 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. 
No. No. No. No. 
1,244 il yeral Dang) 2,212 
- - 5,584 4,551 
- - 7,486 6,484 
2,381 2,256 4,637 4,120 
1,579 1,474 3,053 PTs 
669 879 1,548 1375 
- 16,421 13, 53D 
1,188 1,167 27300 2,136 
2,259 2,542 5,101! 4,437 
84,848 80,901 | 165,749 | 150,399 
2,931 2,702 5, 633 4,745 
1,836 , 842 3,678 Bes: 
- 4,110 3,719 
- - 4,502 3,794 
- - Syilaiayh 4,768 
- 28,923 24,062 
1,953 2,023 3,976 3,501 
= 3,006 2,607 
- - 5,494 4,472 
- - 4,953 4,077 
13,518 14,063 27,581 24,115 
6,259 6,030 12,289 10, 756 
946 1,148 2,089 1 Oe 
- - 6,145 5,029 ! 
1,347 1,641 2,988 2,690 
20 1,185 2,392 2,094 
4,857 5, 128 9,985 8,715 
a 3,728 3,202 
- - 2,965 2,510 
- 4,260 3,542 
5,388 5, 230 10,618 9,338 
- - 6, 302 5,197 
2,196 2,026 4,222 3,806 
3,065 3, 167 6, 232 5,397 
958 948 1,906 1,759 
- - 4,361 3,681 
- - Bros 4,303 
3, 150 3,073 6, 223 ots) 
too 1,218 2,549 2,290 
~ - 4,432 3,837 
- — | 133,326 | 105,066 
4,206 4,495 8,701 7,801 
1,242 1,441 2,683 2,369 
21,022 20,073 41,095 36,452 
6,411 6,144 198555 10,922 
2,886 2,778 5,664 5, 202 
- - 2,570 2,041 
- - 3,055 2,471 
1,835 1,645 3,480 3,081 
- - 16, 112 13,441 
20, 203 18,978 39,181 34,420 
~ - 2,319 1,866 


High School Grades 
(Included in 
General Schools Figures). 


Enrolment. 
Boys. Girls. Total. 
No. No. No. 
648 585 1235 
544 498 1,042 
394 418 812 
1,982 2,009 3,991 
316 343 659 
363 419 782 
899 785 1,684 
485 486 971 
406 353 759 
452 370 822 
492 458 950 
2,539 1,891 4,430 
287 311 598 
446 480 926 
654 621 P25 
1,465 1,530 2,995 
131 207 338 
464 474 938 
465 812 1,277 
556 557 1,143 
163 170 333 
339 449 788 
1,467 1,544 3,011 
582 698 1,280 
539 475 1,014 
461 438 899 
578 480 1,058 
395 304 629 
11,634 10,285 21,919 
4,879 4,745 9,624 
657 653 1,310 
294 275 569 
370 366 736 
2,024 1,693 3, 77 
3,941 Ae 7,674 
261 330 581 


1 Includes 300 pupils not classified by sex. 


Secondary Education.—In the past quarter of a century the number of 
pup:ls of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great absolute 
increase as well as a large increase relative to the number in elementary grades. 
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The available statistics are given by years in Table 4, and show that in each of the 
provinces and in every year, except in the case of B.C. for 1920, the number of girls 
in the secondary grades has exceeded the number of boys. Anotber characteristic 
is the much greater number of urban than of rural children. The Census of 1931 
indicated that only 25-4 p.c. of rural children in the age-group 15-19 were in school, 
as compared with 41-2 p.c. of urban children of the same age-group. 


4,.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Numbers of Boys and 
Girls Doing Work of Secondary Grade in each of Seven Provinces, 1911-34.! 


Nore.—For corresponding figures for 1901-10, see p. 974 of the 1933 Year Book. B=boys; G=girls. 


N.S. N.B. Ontario.2 | Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C.2 
Year... |_| —_ __—_|__—___|—_——_. 
B G B G B G B. G B G B G B G 
LOU 2 ane 3,211) 5,463 - — |17,073|20,907 - = 766 927 = = 940) 1,048 
LOM sts 3,132) 5,536 = — |17,525)21,461 = = 885] 1,129 = = 973] 1,178 
IIS es. 3,175| 5,461 = — |17, 227/23, 379 = = |-1028)) 1,326 a — | 1,232} 1,448 
AO LA oer ot 3,216} 5,687 = — |18,808]25, 689 = — | 1,034] 1,622 = — | 1,414] 1,593 
LOTS tans: 3,436] 6,041 = = - - = — | 1,545) 2,088 = — | 1,844] 2,068 
AOI eevee: 3,466] 6,260 = — |20, 1385|27, 448 = =a ia Lease lB ero: = —"| 2,260) 2,510 
LOL ieee oe 3,051} 6,037 = — |16,241/21,061 aan — | 1,445) 2,441 = — | 2,074) 2,767 
IQUS orev 3,082} 6,115 ‘= — |16,407/21, 468 = = | 1,523): 2,561 - — | 2,151) 2,999 
dO Toe aren: 3,024] 6,114 = — |18,107]22,370 = = 1- 1,910) 25841 - — | 2,392] 3,414 
1920 tee 3,313] 6,178 = — |19, 618) 23,334 = — | 2,492) 3,425 = — | 3,826) 3,810 
Hoh oe 3,425] 6,280] -]|  -|19,452/23,099] 3,524] 5,091] 2,494] 3,423] 3,088] 4,421] 3,093] 4,166 
1929 Ae 4,202| 6,937} -|  —- |24,475/27,779| 4,389] 6,340] 2,423] 3,204] 4,707] 6,055] 3,788] 4,846 
Cy ers 4,715| 7,373) -|  - |27,307|33,274] 5,367| 7,242] 5,519| 8,028] 4,851] 6,703| 4,046] 5,174 
DO D4 Se nate 4,415] 7,217) 1,492) 2,174]29,238/36,187| 5,449) 7,354] 6,604] 9,410] 5,322) 7,184] 4,380] 5,509 
MO DOE 55) sens 4,696 "7,157 1,669} 2,284/38,054/44,648) 5,480) 7,396) 7,255)10,171] 5,917] 7,851] 4,711) 5,886 
1926 comes: 4,605) 7,343) 1,849} 2,511139,972147,073} 5,560} 7,991] 8,140/11,361] 6,144] 7,378! 5,306] 6,473 
TOD Seeks < 4,498) 7,472] 2,185) 3,076)40,091}46, 857] 5,499} 7,921! 8,315/11, 721] 6,049) 8,829] 6,102] 7,324 
1928 Sete 4,633} 7,483] 2,200) 3,028/43,547/49,492| 5,665] 8,498] 8,497/12,405| 6,740] 9,716] 6,449] 7,814 
LEA ea Pearse 4,809) 7,722) 2,132) 3,046)45,652/52,181) 6,458) 8,626] 9,197/13,397] 7,128/10,910| 7,360] 8,683 
LATER ena 4,931] 7,984] 2,678] 3, 714/47, 287/52,277| 6,576) 8,586/10, 226/14, 223} 8,2232/11,034| 7,455] 8,715 
NOB Te Baca 25: 5,279| 8,573) 2,753) 3,657/50,011/53,309] 7,372} 9,253/12,212/16,371) 9,975)12,691} 8,603} 9,562 
DOS oe ees 6,086) 9,140} 3,239] 4, 103/57, 966/59, 865} 8,656) 10, 039/15, 196) 18, 774]12, 076/14, 641) 9,753/10,578 
1933 2 RES 6,969} 9,732} 3,388] 4,257/61,576/62, 815} 9,510, 10, 119/15, 877| 19, 227) 13, 191/14, 998} 10,310) 10, 605 
OS aoe eee 7,267}10,051|} 3,440} 4,489/59,477/62,292} 9, 127/10, 161/15, 902/19, 319|13, 469/15, 184/10, 358/10, 908 


1 P.H.I., (including Prince of Wales College): 1923—679 boys, 1,058 girls; 1924—719-1,113; 1925—669-1,087. 
1926—704-1,070; 1927—-669-1,132; 1928—620-1,216; 1929—716-1,217; 1930—696-1,152; 1931—836-1,432; 1932— 
982-1,627; 1933—1,167-1,691; 1934—1,250-1,752. 

2 Figures revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book: in the case of Ontario, from 1923 to 
1934; British Columbia, from 1927 to 1934. 


Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades.—The subjects taken in the 
elementary grades of the provincially-controlled schools are settled by the curri- 
cula, but in the secondary grades there are usually options appealing to different 
types of pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics of the subjects taken 
by pupils in secondary grades in 1930, available for six provinces, were presented 
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in the Canada Year Book, 1932, p. 843, showing, among other things, the small 
number of pupils taking Greek and German and the high proportion studying French 
and Latin. The “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1934” shows in detail 
the changes in the subjects chosen in recent years by secondary grade pupils in 
the different provinces. 


Vocational and Technical Education.—The introduction of technical and 
vocational courses into the high school curricula has been stimulated in recent 
years by the Technical Education Acts of 1919, 1929 and 1931, under the terms 
of which the Dominion Government undertook to provide subsidies to the provinces 
to encourage the growth of technical instruction. From the outset evening classes 
during the winter months have been an important part of the work of the technical 
schools. The numbers of students in institutions for technical education coming 
within the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) in the 
academic years ended June 30, were as follows: 1921, 56,744; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 
70,300; 1924, 79,829; 1925, 88,024; 1926, 88,961; 1927, 96,682; 1928, 109,008; 
1929, 121,252. In the years since 1929 not all provinces have been receiving grants, 
but Table 5 provides a record of pupils receiving instruction of a technical character 
in the provincially-controlled schools in 1934. 


5.—Enrolment in Provincially-Controlled Vocational Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
school year ended June 30, 1934. 


____ Full-Time Day Students. Part-Tone 
an Pte 
Province. Com- shat Total. sea At Sia 
mercial. Com Ridoniat 
mercial. 
Prinee Edward Island: ...i7c.. 4.085. 9 82 - 82 1,143 - 
Nova meotia 0: 5..35 ape acs Raita Gemcae 65 27 92 150 2,373 
New Brunswick: toasetiemrge ch oSees oe re 498 883 1,381 143 818 
Quebeet 5400s 0s See ee eee - 7,984 7,984 260 15,489 
COMGATION. ws. fasine ws oie hee ete aan gs cleat ~ - 33,181 1,838 25,953 
Maniiabave Wotte hata aaa sche recae Re = 2,874 ~ 1,131 
Saskatchewanwnc 10. oe eal ne 1,457 1,519 2,976 218 1,248 
LAN ory Cee SRP pe 88 en 3 Re aan one RID 1,666 2,530 4,196 170 1,970 
Einitist Calis bad iaaneastiaeawere 4,617 7,170 11,787 ~ 8,250 
Totals, Wasa tse sd ‘ = 64,553 - 57,232 


1 This table does not include students in commercial courses in Quebec who, it will be noted, constitute 
a numerous group in other provinces. In Quebec statistics they are included with the high schools, classica 
colleges, etc. Moreover, this table comes far short of demonstrating the full importance of technical or 
vocational training in Quebec for another reason. All the work in the Catholic schools in advance of the 
elementary years (7.e., in the five complementary and superior years, including about 30,000 pupils) has a 
highly vocational character. Apart from certain compulsory general subjects in these years, optional subjects 
are grouped in four vocational sections, in one of which each pupil studies. 2 Enrolment in Ontario 
schools is not for the full year but for the month of May. 


Teaching Staffs.—As shown in Table 1, the teaching staffs of ordinary day 
schools under provincial control in Canada consisted in 1934 of 73,039 teachers, 
16,839 males and 56,200 females. The “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 
1934” deals in detail with the classification of these teachers, the rates of salary 
paid and the teaching experience. Table 6 summarizes statistics regarding rates 
of salary, as far as these are available. 
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6.—Average! Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1926, 1930, 1934, or Latest 
Year Reported. 


1934, 
Province and Class. 1926. 1930. 
Average.| Male. Female. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island— 

MUItB bse ASS VO RCHOLS, clone cso tienes ore ee oes 704 701 657 737 611 

Hecondirigsstescherss.2 05.8. .ecnee.e abies 507 508 445 502 431 
Nova Scotia— 

PAT COROHOTS ESAs ssi. Sack cake, co hee 673 741 721 1,018 677 

Aturalrand. village schools.. «...3s<c0. «ces sses see 543 543 531 635 518 

City and town schools... 6. ...5.ecasccscccee ces _ 888 1,079 1,032 1,622 941 
New Brunswick— 

MIT RY Glas LOACMOLS, xa. tik ae os eee oe ee dbs 989 981 819 930 799 

DBSCOndeClass bOACNEISh. Ne an.<dslerecereah cas 683 667 436 468 433 
Quebec— 

IBNOUSEL RN BODOOISarc etn de delot site Save meee? 1,178 1,239 T3is 2,543 1-125 

Wnbhouc bay GESCHETS:..2 0555. botows «acvlctas cos 449 509 512 1,603 361 

Catholic teachers in religious orders............ 420 432 436 584 379 
Ontario— 

Public (elementary) schools...............0000- 1,248 1,270 1,141 1,398 1,031 

Separate (elementary) schools.................. 763 771 803 858 734 

Conta tion soon ee eee ee 1,600 1,570 LPN - - 

High schools and collegiate institutes........... 2,376 2,472 2,190 = - 

WOCATIONGL BENOOIS s2 0 solo 5 cede nici os oe 2,878 2,456 2,235 - - 
Manitoba— 

Alieenoals (median) ite car nh sc ewes snaiae 1,008 1,012 719 773 704 

One-room schools (median)..............00000% 879 Sida lea 498 520 491 
Saskatchewan— 

Wriranrelemenbary. sox ccs dace a's, tonic cache 1,287 1,316 874 1,035 793 

Siarar olementary) 6610s oes ck sic sees ak cSt 1,055 1,076 505 555 486 
Re High schools and collegiate institutes........... 2,381 1,962 1,851 2,009 1,538 

erta— 

PALE OACHOLS 2 oreo hat as are ciaeto oh plea rissa Soi ovate 15204 1,242 1,009 1,198 922 

HIPSt ICI ASE LCACIOTS. < c.cusje kisi coisce see eee oe: 1,386 1,439 1,145 1,378 997 

second class teachers ?s)0 6.06.2 s0ccce cleibes.. 1,118 1,138 881 909 872 
British Columbia— } 

UE SCHGOISN See tee tre boa has Moe cnak 1,430 1,528 1,230 - - 

Biomentary: sChools.cq.) os's.kecuccc clove cis «aie sieve ole ale 1,242 1,393 1,070 - - 


PERO lire ven ance ler asg Ke saba ps: tase A eke oto 2,328 1,550 = = 


1 The averages are means, except in Manitoba. 


Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1933-34 is given in the Bureau of Statistics’ “Annual Survey 
of Education in Canada, 1934”. A summary of the number of teachers in training 
in each year from 1911 to 1934 is furnished by provinces in Table 7. 


7.—Provincially-Controlied Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training 
in Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1911-34. 


Nore.—In recent years several universities have added teacher-training departments, in most cases 
for university graduates who are trained for teaching positions in the secondary schools. These are included 
in the figures since 1930. The large increase in Quebec in 1932 is due to the recognition of teaching brothers’ 
scholasticates as normal schools for the first time; that in Ontario in 1933 is due to a second year of training 
being inaugurated. For corresponding figures for 1902-10, see p. 976 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. POR NES N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
- 268 370 840 1,474 628 241 248 - 4,069 
- 293 376 836 1,513 - 580 278 - 3,876 
- 302 358 1,088 1,436 529 643 292 - 4,648 
- 318 357 |. 1,270°}. 1,568 581 886 357 - 5,332 
- 855 351 1,312 1,425 672 1,222 601 - 5,938 
- 388 372 LER YE 1,819 737 9 438 = 6,022 
- 263 372 1,361 1,438 599 1,081 334 335 5,783 
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7.—Provincially -Controlied Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training 
in Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1911-34— concluded. 


Year. Pal sl eeNc oe Nes Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Total. 
1002 eres enna 341 356 358 1,389 2,684 790 1,462 536 685 8,601 
1923 Novant eiekens 347 353 451 1555 oul 637 Woe 1,004 672 Bye 
LOZ AE Jarc sate crres-e 338 682 442 1,623 8,392 695 1,621 669 639 10,101 
VASP Eran fate by ee 297 760 430 TBS AFA 2,611 695 1,702 613 563 9,442 
TODO at ecteieias 299 692 376 1,854 2,786 636 1,655 774 453, 9,525 
TOD ree. 243 680 344 1,884 2,441 626 1514 721 835 8,788 
102 Siges ocr hte as 215 600 321 1,950 2,679 614 1,458 692 BcO 8,904 
ODO RR, Re eage. 195 538 345 1,921 1,734 536 2 Oud 789 339 9,074 
TOS0 srtiyccts cae ee 219 615 311 2,075 1,838 549 iw ef 811 432 8,167 
193 lee ae aang 245 734 315 ees} 2,119 570 1,303 981 526 8,966 
IO3 2 taccetphekes 192 588 386 2,881 2,813 550 861 663 476 9,410 
1 LU i beng Ooicick 231 462 381 Be liBolk 3,706 481 788 704 447 10,331 
LOB4F ae costycceiee 144 411 312 2,942 3,716 366 704 525 374 9,494 


Financial Statistics.—Financial records of the provincial schools in Canada 
are neither equally complete nor entirely comparable in any two provinces. Hence 
it is quite impossible to construct a uniform set of tables for all provinces. A 
record of assets and liabilities is available only for four provinces, a record of expen- 
ditures only in five. 


The closest approach to a comparable statement is in the case of receipts, 
and the accompanying Table 8 has been compiled, covering the years 1914-34, 
in response to continued requests for data that will permit of a reasonably accurate 
comparison of school costs as between provinces. Table 2, showing the enrolment 
and average daily attendance for each year, may be used to calculate the approximate 
costs per pupil, or per “pupil-year of attendance’. ; 

The columns of Table 8 show the following: (1) Provincial Government grants 
to the school boards, also their contributions to teachers’ salaries where these are 
paid directly to the teachers, and do not pass through the hands of the board; 
(2) school taxes raised within the school administrative units, which are variously 
called districts, sections, or municipalities; (3) school bcard revenue from counties, 
affecting three provinces only; (4) total current revenue recorded, including tuition 
fees, which in the school administrative units of most provinces are collected only 
from non-resident pupils. Though there should be entries under this head in all 
provinces, they are on record only in four. There are other small amounts, such 
as receipts from rental of school property, that are not shown in the table for any 
of the provinces. The aim of this total column is to indicate the approximate 
amount of money that the school boards have had at their disposal to spend, from 
current sources, each year (plus teachers’ salaries paid directly by the province). 
The fifth column shows the debenture indebtedness against schools in each year, 
for the provinces for which a record is available. The annual increase in the sum 
shown in this column indicates the net amount that was spent each year by school 
boards over and above the current revenue that is shown in the preceding column. 
By the inclusion of this column, a conception of each year’s total expenditure may 
be gained. The whole is not as satisfactory a statement as a full record of receipts 
and expenditures would be, but in the absence of complete accounts it is the best 
substitute obtainable. Table 9 provides as complete a statement of expenditures 
as is possible for the school boards of the five provinces in which a record is available. 
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8.—Financial Support of the Se es oa Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
1914-34. 


Nore.—The receipts shown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans, or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised 
by local taxation. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not 
available, the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing 
the net increase or decrease per year. 


Taxation School . Total Administra- 
Govern- within Board Current Debenture tive 
Fiscal Year. ment School Revenue Revenue | Indebted- Units 
Grants. |Administra- from Recorded.? ness. Operating 
tive Units. | Counties. Schools. 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
ry A MSc Bo Se te ape ie Sa 130,959! 64,761 | « 2 195,720 3 472 
AO yet ree mee ae Sepe fi 2 143,186! 91,258 - 234,444 3 475 
TOIGR ea Reet fin aoe 16,825! 70,610 - 217,435 3 474 
POU se ah bik, tase 151,130! 72,623 - 223,753 3 470 
TOR EEA Wr eee PEN. ech, hs 145,865! 84,273 - 230,138 3 465 
CORO iran, tees ns See ie 153,459! 98,472 - 251,931 3 463 
TGS0 Dace eRe. RIS. oo Rede 179,284! 131,012 - 310, 296 3 451 
KON) iarrese See ate ee ae ee 206,529! 152,431 - 358,960 3 459 
hy eee ee Ree a 236,012! 157,766 - 393,778 3 471 
ERR ack ton 5 ak 2 re oe ae 257,723! 202,714 - 460,437 3 468 
Gp eee 5 8 Ree ane 241,921! 169,949 - 411,870 3 469 
19D BA tee es os Does 244,645) 167,597 - 412,242 3 469 
AOQGe = Ah ae per eis ee 242,336! 171,650 - 413,986 3 469 
OZ leis Res As VSe aeishe Perk oohs ahi 243,745! 174,165 = 417,910 3 468 
OPA. SAR i lege e Mba Rae 245,4791 179,004 = 424,483 3 467 
NO DORR ale er eorar tat: 245,610! 187,769 433,379 3 469 
TG EU dee BA anny des Mas Be 249, 2471 189, 669 - 438,916 3 464 
LOSI See Se RR aa Ss 258, 9051 189,444 - 448,349 3 469 
LOS 2 Ore hace sate fae he ae 263, 0341 218,477 - 481,511 3 474 
CR et So aor Seto 264,2101) - 182,812 ~ 447,022 3 474 
LSS boats Re moar at eke eae 262,351! 165, 704 - 428,055 3 475 
Nova Scotia— 
TRC sea 5, kB eee Man in ae 259, 3321) 1,002,967 151,220 | 1,413,519 3 1,705 
AOL Rete aortas eo ae 269,05911 1,066,892 150,934 | 1,486,885 3 1,728 
1OIGH Hemet oe ae os ors 278,4391) 1,037,302 151, 633 1,467,374 3 1,736 
LEST See eee eee ee 281,714) 1,157,907 147,122 | 1,586,743 3 1,736 
TOR SE ne Se deer A Ree I eer 277,9201| 1,280,965 146,939 | 1,705,824 3 W721 
LOT Oe te ehe, tet. ee: 269,5661] 1,460,577 192,910 | 1,923,053 3 1,673 
TOOG Oe eae chic acts ape ans 270,6121] 1,978,243 207,420 2,456,275 3 1,656 
TOU Rt ete dente CRs as 316, 38315 2300, (12 469,776 | 3,156,871 3 1,665 
ORR Pere SOP ae pee er 329,4521) 2,527,377 474,934 | 3,331,763 3 170 
1B asia jamie an es ae see eae 346,305!) 2,313,460 496,934 | 3,156,699 3 1,706 
LODE e ae ies des eer ed eS 348,1091} 2,428,832 495 , 212 Seto oe 3 1,680 
TOD ee ee he gic ree ante eo ee 356,8591} 2,522,255 493 , 863 Se A As 3 1,697 
LOD ih etek cert each sees O83 365,2191) 2,393,155 497, 229-1) 3,205), 000 8 1,704 
1907 eae Me Sw. os 33 368,5791| 2,393,125 497,876 | 3,259,580 3 1,707 
GD Second auch at Wea aeen falar 419,9201) 2,504,390 497,197 | 3,421,507 3 1, 706 
5 WAG a es Os aoe ees 436,7571| 2,549,461 495,227 | 3,481,445 3 1,706 
IMCS) 3 Seat peal ey eee, Cte 444,9261) 2,529,293 494,901 3,469, 120 3 1,704 
AGS Mose e Ei oh & hae Pont: ioe 509,4621] 2,657,780 493,533 | 3,660,775 3 1,714 
MOS ier a ete es ieee He 545,3931) 2,697,691 490,949 | 3,734;033 3 1,728 
LOE aes, Gee’, Se A ee ea 572,570] 2,631,324 487,130 | 3,691,024 3 1,729 
See ee rat, 5 Ss 612,6901] 2,643,568 478,790 | 3,735,048 3 1,724 
New Brunswick— ,. 

(Ot ee ae ree Ca a 206,932! 704,476 96,496 | 1,007,904 8 too 
COU ain Eee Se oe ot, 212,835! 761,753 97,423 1,072,011 3 1,393 
TEN erat ter ee Me ein ae 218,879! 844, 256 96,141 1,159,276 3 1,418 
1S Us ae Se SR a 218,747! 843 ,357 97,284 1,159,388 3 1,397 
MOUS Ce ch aes aakts dele oe So 216,6131 930; 567 97, 230 1,244,410 3 1,397 
AGUS), tbe Se a hehe visio cts 209,2061) 1,153,163 99,097 | 1,461,466 3 1,307 
120 rie aeee Maes at. dea 207,287 1,364,915 96,026 | 1,668,228 8 1,313 
MODIS Ae Seis aie hehe oe Fes 278,605; 1,779,926 146,023 2,204,554 3 1,291 
"UO 7 Aaa BS TS as ae a 298,4391) 2,080,023 195,948 | 2,574,410 3 1,339 
I tciay Nees see cls aeece 319,3671} 2,083,391 204,103 | 2,606,861 8 1,368 
Dregs, tbls, eatala) Sts fe. ot coh 336,0121) 2,102,938 213, 836 2,652,786 3 1,393 
MOD Nii aise OR lias Sake, io ths 417,2001| 2,736,430 211, 885 3,365,515 3 1,434 
LOO GR Ft We, tcteehe cptheiss she 511,3501] 2,263,082 213,066 | 2,987,498 3 1,459 
O27: ck are koe tes eae O16, 221 1) 22)-413.,951 212,350 Oel420522 3 1,458 
OZR Roce AOA devat, tebe rene 432,8651| 2,337,740 212,616 2,983,221 3 1,463 
JCA UAB 8” ae Raa CRU a 440,0201) 2,361,978 214,845 3,016,843 3 1,586 
1 TORT hes aco RRC se Ae 449, 7021) 2,405,890 D122 3,067,764 3 1,481 
Bete aE. Sts os, sina 459,0291| 2,467,510 210,500 3,137,039 3 1,483 
TOSS AA RIB. «eo 430,4491| 2,389,050 214,008 | 3,033,507. 3 1,481 
EB DS ree SF Rice a See 412,8801} 2,249,768 219,909 | 2,882,557 | 4,577,420 1,421 
aa rey ete car stakie is so bos 426,4341) 1,922,036 220,063 | 2,568,533 3 1,476 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 987. 
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8.—Financial Support of the Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 
1914-34—continued. 


Govern- 
- ment 
Grants. 


Fiscal Year. 


3 


577, 635 
587,264 
612,007 
568, 947 
547,760 
617, 238 
635, 078 
624,564 
781,971 
943, 650 
987,805 
993 ,509 
1,077,073 
1,126,324 
1,189,919 
1,467,502 
1,429,033 
1,269,210 
1,487,116 


1,092,160 
1,105,031 
1,082,562 
1,158,447 


ee eeecesc secs eseeees 


i cy 


eC ey 


NOS Ded vo Fisted seals Sree ee 6,090,276 
MOSS ease eet tats eo ee 5, 240,364 
LOS Ses Ae eae ioe ee ~ 
Manitoba— 
1914 os ae cc as see 390,582 
AQLG saeereets nee cee Ries 468,335 
LOIGEY BERR ame ese 503,774 
LAU Wy Aibie 28, peat the aol Be. 522,293 
LOTS oar tne eee tN 616,977 
MOTO ae tet ate Oe rec leas 589,147 
1920s eer ae we ce ee 691,981 
1 LLANE Sef Ss 2, ck Red Rho 822,186 
92D A mcr w a ees ete 1,058, 292 
dD bared SB A mestbt Geos, tale 1,011,048 
O24 ee rath ceveabrtnates ithe 1,096,010 
LODGE Becloocarit-e now aoe 1,143,405 
LOZ G 2S con ee ee ees 1,091,151 
LOD Tie ot tealte See 1,110,575 
1928 OAL ond toe ee 1,191,924 
1920 cats Merccs tears Gute eee 1,208, 809 
1 LT Re Seg RIG aS BN abr 1,285,898 
1S Re ty Ret ae nt to de 1,310,587 
10 Eanes een eS 1,299,625 
1938 ue eRe 1,207,836 
1034 on bho nate ciel ee 1,124,876 
Saskatchewan— 

SE Ee ee Mae Pee SC 920,609 
LOIS SAE Ms ie teaser ae 1,050, 645 
LOTG He ccuctat ane ares 1,046,867 
LOU, Pee ccs oc eee 1, 187,653 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 987. 


Taxation 
within 
School 


Administra- 


tive Units. 


$ 


8 
5,545,914 
6,016,965 
6,547,360 
6, 832,846 
8,671,627 
9,807,527 

11,511,825 
12,666,555 
13,334,402 
14,849,315 
15,529,353 
15,647,512 
16,237,999 
16,565,637 
17,629, 630 
17,613,082 
18, 697, 183 
18,214,999 
19,027,988 


15,601, 9504 
13,635,456 4 
12,998,793 4 
13, 941,5254 
15,171, 9824 
16,508, 897 4 
22,051, 2004 
24,636, 7924 
27,039, 2824 
28,671,0094 
30,072, 7684 
30,792,328 4 
30,903,925 4 
32,300, 9354 
34,072,913 4 
36,179,339 4 
39,208,561 4 
39,544,3764 
37,217, 2884 


35,476,241 


2,673,449 
3,047,670 
3,296,667 
3,445, 239 
3,736,452 
4,200,519 
4,947,186 
6,922,864 
7,991,517 
8,173,986 
7,468,737 
7,450,022 
7,302,044 
7,365,798 
7,555,561 
7,611,029 
7,821,988 
7,675,879 
6,834,536 
6,029,404 
5,492,877 


4,589, 0005 
4,121,0005 
4,839,0005 
5,107, 0005 


- School 


Board 
Revenue 
from 


Counties. 


| SN | 3 ee | es | ee | 


$ 


428, 336 
427,542 
452,268 
436,593 
501, 469 
498, 023 
705, 124 
842,726 
1,072,831 
1,326,749 
1,534,804 
1,686,854 
1,774,592 
1,923,813 
2,068, 889 
2,341,337 
2,554, 480 
3,100,225 
2,864, 146 
2,755, 636 


Total 
Current 
Revenue 

Recorded.? 


$ 


3 
6,471,472 
6,969,510 
7,575,480 
7,777,890 
9,624,457 

10,873,815 
12,644,585 
13,811,617 
14,717,090 
16,405,276 
17,153,419 
17,271,783 
17,864,797 
18,255,577 
19,385,555 
19,647,319 
20,742,951 
20,117,001 
21,110,339 


17,310,648 
15,366,322 
14,723,003 
15,717,570 
17,205, 662 
18, 969,384 
25,448, 106 
29,169, 234 
32,288,240 
34,534,139 
36,326,362 
37,316,017 
37,605,519 
39,308,814 
41,612,022 
44,276,816 
47,678,047 
49,351,714 
46,171,710 
43,472,241 


3,064,031 
3,516,005 
3,800,441 
3,967,532 
4,353,429 
4,789, 666 
5,639, 167 
7,745,050 
9,049, 809 
9,185,034 
8,564,747 
8,593,427 
8,393,195 
8,476,373 
8,747,485 
8, 819, 838 
9,107,886 
8,986, 466 
8, 134,161 
7,237,240 
6,617,753 


5,509, 609 
5,171,645 
5,885, 867 
6,294, 653 


Debenture 
Indebted- 
ness. 


$ 


17,732,581 
20,570,354 
24,152,955 
28,894,971 
28,768,596 
34,173, 888 
36, 237,523 
39,179,020 
46,841,101 
46,596, 560 
50,060,971 
50,413,950 
53,203, 161 
57,122,017 
58,962,578 
61,604,525 
65,886,105 
71,669,326 
71,446,847 


25,760, 262 
27,994,791 
29,618, 968 
30,324, 383 
30,696,924 
33,362, 213 
40, 686,584 
48, 863, 189 
67,413, 282 
64,268, 132 
69,891,227 
67,920, 832 
71,061,955 
72,388,782 
75,088,615 
86,353, 869 
86,551,681 
88,781,934 
88,143,815 
84,722,797 


6,819,013 
8,428,400 
8, 688,559 
8,986,175 
8,793,018 
8), 255,573 
8,480, 986 
10, 483, 085 
13,325, 873 
13,496, 839 
13, 687,574 
14,554,755 
14,790,474 
14,730, 128 
15, 104,675 
15,257,885 
15,097, 103 
15,006, 997 
15,854,034 
15,611,523 
15,579,826 


6,885,710 
7,555, 423 6 
8,145,756 
7,394, 2306 


Administra- . 


tive 
Units 
Operating 
Schools. 


No. 


6,600 
(approx.) 
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8.—Financial Support of the Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada, by Provinces, 


Fiscal Year. 


ee ee 


ee 


Govern- 
ment 
Grants. 


1,593, 706 


507,682 
540,235 


1,694,845 
1,416,600 


Taxation 
within 
School 


Administra- 
tive Units. 


$ 


5,796,971 
7,385,471 
9,149,253 
9,973,725 
10,485, 864 
10,510,840 
10, 430, 167 
10, 460, 784 
10,696, 154 
10,896,918 
11,367,519 
11,542,580 
10,670,745 


* 8,114,719 


6,870, 606 
5,959,179 
5, 800,000 


3,028,775 
3,733,323 
3,749, 008 
3,657,511 
5, 132,232 
5,601,713 
6,894,401 
7,432, 936 
7,475, 582 
8, 282, 650 
8,327,327 
8, 197,098 
8,241,715 
8,901,979 
9,279,494 
9,419,440 
8,854,951 
8,931,880 
8,366, 781 
7,073, 762 


2,749,223 
2,309,795 
1,625,028 
1,637,539 
1,865,218 
2,437,566 
3,314,246 
4,238,457 
4,691,840 
4,453,323 
5,023,301 
5,105,418 
5,095,420 
5,769, 788 
5,728,576 
7,384,075 
6,264,939 
6,226,661 
5,704,260 
6,091,525 
5,601,431 


1914-34—-concluded. 


School 
Board 


Revenue 


from 


Counties. 


$ 


[Jedi Vena ji Tae Vent Scat Coty Sal al May hal ey Pee Sd 


Total 
Current 
Revenue 

Recorded.2 


$ 


7,050, 254 
8,724,490 
10,486,320 
11,465,335 
12,457,003 
12,344,876 
12,504, 827 
12,590,529 
13,111,829 
13,434,700 
13,978,582 
14,597,854 
13,649,942 
11,015,486 
8,932,140 
7,713,310 
7,557,281 


3,537,626 
4,280, 568 
4,309,795 
4,653,318 
5,772,589 
6,333,944 
7,804,735 
8,619,114 
8,765,750 
9,471,286 
9,477,023 
9,387,628 
9,491,130 
10, 234, 413 
10,727,396 
10,917,698 
10, 602,878 
10,599, 204 
10, 193,596 
8,796,050 


4,444,068 
3,726,395 
3,011,190 
3,040,099 
3,318; 076 
3, 983, 894 
5,062,665 
6,395,205 
6,982,472 
6,758,387 
7,329,247 
7,477,146 
7,476,088 
8,338,114 
8,420,960 
10,310,837 
8,984,045 
9,083,037 
8,793,826 
8,393,572 
7,655,193 


Debenture 
Indebted- 
ness. 


$ 


8,334, 123 6 
8,962,375 8 
9,962, 7696 
10,982, 2446 
11,800,582 
12,178,045 
11,034,870 
12,043,540 
11,933,064 
13,090,426 
13,321,936 
14,113,091 
15,659,373 
15,945,934 
15,726, 862 
14,385, 153 
14,300,000 


11,027,378 
10, 887,922 
10,357,892 
10, 109,278 
10,039, 067 
10,175,446 
10,476, 486 
11,006,300 
11,430,451 
11,444,180 
11,064,424 
10,894,256 
10, 704, 634 
10,574,633 
10,950,461 
11, 833, 631 


12,637,146 


12,026, 157 
11,541,291 
11,074,602 


9,089,389 
9,117,539 
3 


8,918, 864 
9,144,904 
9,092,856 
9,687,245 
10,368,144 
10,485,349 
10,967,450 
10, 904, 262 
11,322,590 
12,101,417 
13,259,740 
14,028,743 
15,813,616 
15, 933, 508 
15,936,753 
15,592,820 
15,448,396 
15, 233, 204 


Administra- 


tive 
Units 
Operating 


Schools. 


No. 


3,963 
4,183 
4,177 
4,289 
4,331 
4,343 
4,394 
4,438 
4,525 
4,567 
4,643 
4,704 
4,763 
4,796 
4,880 
4,892 
4,919 


1 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries in the Maritime Provinces; and in New Brunswick, grants 
made to schools by the Vocational Education Board, 1921-33. 


are recorded. 


3 Record not available. 


2 Includes tuition fees where these 


4The Ontario figures include the township grant 


towards the salaries of rural public school teachers. In the rural municipalities of Manitoba about three- 
fifths of the school support is equalized by a uniform rate levied over the whole municipality. 
of taxes raised by High School ard Collegiate Institute boards from 1914 to 1917 is not available. Estimate 
of amount (3 p.c. of total taxes raised ) included in Saskatchewan for these years. 
the debenture indebtedness of the secondary schools is not included until 1922. 


5’ Amount 


6 In Saskatchewan 
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9.—Expenditures on Teachers’ Salaries, Buildings, etc., Interest, and Maintenance 
of Boards of Provincially-Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 1914-34. 


Nore.—All amounts in even thousands are estimates. 


Buildings, Interest |Equipment, 
_ Grounds on epairs, 
Fiscal Year. Teachers’ and Debentures Fuel Total.2 
Salaries. | Permanent and and vas 
Improve- Other all Other 
ments. Loans. Eixpenses.? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island................. 1 1 1 1 1 
NOVaa SCO ar cnc conte Hite eee: 1 1 1 1 1 
NCW: Brunswick pastas oh ee oreo 1 1 1 1 1 
itr fe uee |B arte aes al oe ol een ae 
A ayer aa ee el eee we tat BL alin tats ie eee Ss 3,430, 153 3,954, 739 955, 274 2,683,335 11,023,501 
OG is: Boeerebs seas pees cect ee: 3,703,991 2,637,650 1, 082, 033 8, 180,535 10, 604, 209 
i pe Nee etree SN AE Dearie Lak. Gael Oo 4,025,110 2,753,056 1,803, 290 3, 208, 383 11, 289, 839 
DOTS i Sopher cae hele ach Seok rate aed eee: 4,340,965 2,462,658 1,424,514 3,838, 750 12, 066, 887 
LONG Se ER ren Mere als Oa ogy ele ont One 4,736,445 1,937,459 1,583,329 3,571,509 11, 828, 742 
1020S eS peste cite ten er eentn pene ea: 5,598, 769 1,561,096 1, 696,929 3,762,969 12,619, 763 
4 AO ne pe Me A RA ide Ae aie DO 6,722,061 8,708,575 2,136, 588 5,524, 836 18,092,060 
LOD DReeAde, veaey cere teety Rutter Rete eco 7,343,576 3,554, 463 2,052,205 5,021, 364 17,971, 608 
LOD Bit ee Ree eric eee eee 7, 798, 348 4,421,350 2,224,938 5,251, 994 19, 696, 630 
LO 24 as eeu dea ee ae chats cee Soran 3,568, 383 2,432,007 5,695,075 20,018, 722 
G2 acim series Maegan reece ecrcte creat ee I 8, 683, 105 4,250,018 2,622,609 D924 hie 21,479,904 
O20 on ete e eee Piao eee en: 9,099,785 2,433, 047 2,721, 293 5,919, 287 20,173,412 
OD Tiss Ranks torent tree ye con cleats ee 9, 487,999 3, 702, 156 2,170,941 5,940, 814 21,908,910 
VOD Si toss 2 spac Rr ter ce ore ee 9, 837, 173 3,234, 265 2,959, 161 6,154,295 22,184, 894 
192 Or <2 Mca paar mask eee Pe ae 10, 127,817 3,029, 047 3, 067, 600 6, 643, 102 22, 867,566 
LOBOS: SS nee heirs eee ee ee ee 10, 618, 188 3, 687, 128 3,210, 233 8,701,528 26,217,077 
OS Iie oo oer te enon eC ES eee ee: 11, 130,976 5, 969, 843 3,371,340 7,936,447 28,408, 606 
QB Oe. oa Repent Rese Se ee eee 11,575, 148 5, 695, 743 3,488, 946 6,933,999 27,693, 836 
UBS) oc Norpro ceo Ree En: Ae 11,417,920 2,540, 389 3,928,117 6,814, 659 24,701,085 
LOB AG Ne F Aarts ooteucce he eA Ta: SRO a? - - - - = 
Gntario— 
LSD gue. ah Renoir SPE afb foe 8,890,108 | 5,994,486 899,000 | 1,854,000 | 17,637,594 
LES i eh Niel tine inh Mec Acros FR op ID 9,308, 453 4,048, 364 1,288, 000 1, 848, 000 16,492,817 
WONG 508s Ree es se eee A, ee ee eee 9,669,472 2,656, 106 1,400, 000 1,915,000 |. 15,640,578 
LO ce Roe ince tc theo. eae ee 10, 188, 239 2,297,879 1,481, 000 2,190,000 16, 157, 118 
WOU Srt). Rare enya rch a eee ee 11, 147,410 1,577, 693 1,516, 000 2,934, 000 17 lto se 
IQTOR SAS Room rie nuk tka nce toe 127.542) 117 8,302,308 1,535, 000 3,404, 000 20, 783,425 
1920. cccoh eect ee Ree) piece ete en: 16, 115, 006 5, 706, 679 1, 668, 000 4,405, 000 27, 894, 685 
LO 2 ee Nice meets eka Cee oe 19,308,504 7,250,014 2,034,000 5,227,000 33,819,518 
Oo es ee eetren Ne ete ei od eae at 20,918, 330 9,628,722 2,443,000 5,437, 000 38, 427, 052 
LS he ais pooh rela baa Suara ar cid Lee Oo" 22,486,125 | 11,957,096 3,371, 000 6,798, 000 44,612,221 
1 PS eee Sarg Sd AAEM DeSales 23, 690, 465 7,169, 213 3,113,000 7,087,000 41,059, 678 
OD Oe) hecho sictos ca cick aos eee, ee: 24, 679, 068 6,034, 738 3,496, 000 7,473, 000 41, 682, 806 
1G 2G ee Meet cnmen- tet pin pene tear ths ee 25, 167,571 5,463, 159 3,396, 000 7,935,000 41,961, 730 
LOD lied aati cpeasgteeenes eens oe eee Cee 25,984, 803 6,451, 090 3,553, 000 8,118, 000 44, 106, 893 
LOS a obcenr ses he ee eee 27,021,678 7,485, 832 3,619, 000 8,508, 000 46, 634,510 
Unt Press eh tell oN BA heen ©: coat Onn 28,198, 063 8, 068, 212 3,754,000 | 10,168, 482 50, 188, 757 
LOS OG y Naren Cee tet ee ee es re 29,359,882 | 10,151,404 4,318,000 | 10,851,357 54, 680, 643 
LOGI Es Rar wetted Rett cee or eae eae 30, 490, 962 5, 148, 123 4,328,000 | 10,739,094 50, 706, 179 
NOS Zed B caecen topnotch ae ee 30, 142, 144 8, 146,921 4,439, 000 9, 893, 386 47,621,451 
LOSSEE Gh eee ei ceo cee eee 24,405, 768 926, 673 4,407,000 9, 291,393 42,030, 834 
1984 et ee omitee ace eee ao. - - - — - 
Manitoba— 
LOMA 5 Soa hege excorsech  OoacE Te rere ae ae 1,861, 109 1,426, 758 250,392 2 897, 723 4,435,982 
LOS ei. Rey cts secretes ecco ee 2,066, 440 (Lutes 344,476 2 919, 634 4, 689, 083 
LOA G rerey-enatilerchcrortee mans Mace ra 2,195,226 823, 266 409,193 2 903,999 4,331, 684 
een RT Seen ee he de. 2,287, 641 382,988 155,619 2} 1,025,172 3,851,420 
wed COSA ro hoe Beacon ech eer ee ee 2,382,840 440, 221 357,409 2} 1,325,274 4,505, 744 
1 Ke aR Rg ai We es ha cena oe AES, 2,648, 230 556, 072 400,754 2 955, 871 4,560,927 
LODO Sires WEP tar, «aie we SOR metre ee 3,296,035 958 , 933 439,946 2} 1,982,528 6,677, 442 
1 V1 | ame ie igs nce ar Ag Nab ey oe) oe AF | 4,335,529 2,081,176 496,565 2] 2,696,175 9,609, 445 
LOD De) oi ake soteacay eects ote GE Pe 5,016,903 1,947,528 610,417 2} 2,838,127 10, 412,975 


For footnotes see end of table on next page. 
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9.—Expenditures on Teachers’ Salaries, Buildings, ete., Interest, and Maintenance 


of Boards of Provinciaily-Controlied Schools, by Provinces, 


Norz.—All amounts in even thousands are estimates. 


1914-34—-concluded. 


Fiscal Year. 


DG MASS artis eras =o a0 sisis «Sis wl aiaiaieinbeso's (ois 


1 Not available. 
principal of debentures and other loans. 


Teachers’ 
Salaries. 


Buildings, 
Grounds 
and 


Permanent 


Improve- 
ments. 


Interest 
on 


Deventures 


and 
Other 
Loans. 


Expenses.?® 


Total.3 


4,849,712 


4,484, 074 


5, 734, 956 


1 


1, 276, 288 
726,585 
269, 893 
419,047 
718,348 
597, 183 
683, 747 

1,222,272 
795, 143 
298,959 
103 , 052 
106, 250 


1,556, 404 
1,253,479 
1,105, 765 
1, 186, 600 

994, 200 
1,549, 652 
2,103,008 
1,862,195 
1,277, 197 
1,540, 826 
1, 286,855 
1,345,551 
1, 688,015 
2,271,489 
2,325, 815 
2,524, 651 
2,903, 150 
1,022,655 

341,217 

291, 182 

311,695 


1,585, 1254 
513, 2234 
375, 7974 
462,0124 
682,961 4 
901, 7404 

1,212, 8514 

1,281, 1154 

1, 143, 9304 
954, 3304 
786, 036 4 
744, 3164 

1,051, 6274 

1,090, 6244 

1,923,5934 

2,221, 6474 

1, 689, 5884 
5387,5554 
396, 967 4 
318, 8894 


1 


2 In Manitoba, interest on deb 
4 In Alberta “‘rep 


625,196 2 
678,079 2 
737,070 ? 
681,643 ? 
683,883 2 
683,714 2 
684,765 2 
694,929 2 
693,704 2 
691,335 2 
661,129 2 
650,341 ? 


338, 000 
379, 000 
416,000 
448,000 
407,000 
458, 000 
493,000 
548, 000 
604, 000 
649, 000 
670, 000 
607, 000 
662, 000 
656, 000 
720, 000 
733, 000 
776, 000 
861, 000 
877,000 
865, 000 
791,000 


552,000 
662, 000 
653,000 - 
621, 000 
607, 009 
602, 000 
611, 000 
625, 000 
660, 000 
686, 000 
667, 009 
664, 000 
654, 000 
642, 000 
635, 000 
657,000 
710, 000 
758, 000 
722,000 
692, 000 


1 


2,679,905 
2, 287, 067 
2,115,964 
2,184, 409 
2,181, 626 
2,228, 088 
2,247, 287 
2,427,817 
2,290,757 
1,940,073 
1, 839, 192 
1, 656, 252 


1,199,722 
1,190,000 
1,400, 000 
1,600, 000 
1, 832, 287 
2,585,361 
3,248,901 
3,446, 188 
2,916,739 
3,113,506 
3,077,728 
3,251, 007 
3,350, 490 
3,468, 078 
3,665,477 
3,794, 142 
3,826, 107 
3,052, 489 
2,698, 871 
2,434,043 
2,260, 856 


1, 033,546 
1,410,567 
1, 100, 963 
1,345, 225 
1,299,578 
1,788,357 
2,221,199 
2,280,922 
2,144,277 
2,093, 963 
2,228, 212 
2,109, 664 
2, 188,336 
2,228, 086 
2,472,001 
2,725,051 
2,712,456 
2,325, 678 
2, 208, 237 
1,950,073 


1 


9, 663, 198 
8,541, 443 
7,961, 649 
8,199, 186 
8,567,968 
8,572,911 
8, 783, 486 
9,674,446 
9,167,004 
7,982,689 
7,087,447 
6, 126,519 


5, 833, 603 
5, 797, 742 
6,053,529 
6, 679, 232 
6,824,514 
9,641,473 
12,111,275 
13, 129, 582 
12,021,053 
12,470,304 
12,314,443 
12,491,616 
13, 138, 600 
14, 088, 799 
14, 734,969 
15,454, 052 
16, 035, 878 
12, 294, 168 
9,385, 131 
8, 230, 275 
7,708,780 


5, 221,368 
4,830,754 
4,551, 164 
5, 048,323 
5,449, 891 
6,852,415 
8,416,558 
9,400, 04E 
9,377,033 
9,145, 780 
9,124,496 
8,995, 136 
9,534, 182 
9, 860, 549 
11, 273,679 
12,190, 672 
11,959, 457 
10,363, 059 
9,734,201 
8, 695,918 


1 


entures only. 


3 Excluding all payments on 
airs’’ are included under this heading. 
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Subsection 2.—Private Schools. 


Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.—There are numerous schools’ 


in each province doing work similar to that of the ordinary provincially-controlled 
schools but which are not publicly financed or administered and hence are not 
included in Subsection 1 (except in Quebec). Excepting Quebec, the private schools 
have from about two to four p.c. of elementary and secondary pupils in the different 
provinces. In Quebec the proportion is about ten p.c., but most of them are sub- 
sidized by the province and provincial reports include a record of them similar to, 
and in some cases (as of average daily attendance) inseparable from, the records 
of publicly-controlled schools. Thus their statistics are of necessity included in 
Subsection 1. Table 10, however, shows their annual enrolment since 1921, the 
year in which the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced 
the collection of reports from private schools. A directory of the schools was 
published in the ‘Annual Survey of Education, 1931”. 


10.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1921-34. 


Year. PL NS NIBe. ds Qe. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
192 Leese a. ccs 682 | 3,047 | 2,607 | 54,671] 9,961 | 3,149 1,608 | 2,274] 3,159] - 81,158 
192 Dei etste ic ee 586 | 2,758} 3,013 | 53,667 | 10,184 | 3,390 | 1,751} 2,489 | 3,145 80, 983 
19 2Ssrec sks. 2 oie 752 | 2,675 | 3,074 | 51,875 | 10,022] 3,708 158260 25242 teeseo ie 79,391 
NO 2448 e850 ener 531} 2,934 3,449 | 53,953 | 10,229 | 3,967 1,892 | 2,061 | 3,959 82,975 
LO D5 ties Sees 552 | 2,846 | 3,494 | 54,959 | 10,149 | 4,086 1,939 | 2,104] 4,017 84,146 
1926. Sig esos cs 580 | 2,956} 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 | 4,534 | 2,358] 2,281] 4,624 85, 754 
NPAs aa Siete 635 | 2,529 | 3,593 | 55,333 | 10,5386 | 4,872 | 2,522] 3,088] 4,740 87, 848 
LUPE S Meee ae 596 | 2,443 | 3,618 | 55,970 | 10,797 | 5,102 | 2,671 3,845 | 5,141 89, 683 
LOZ Sain 645 |. 2,634 | 3,658 | 56,846 | 11,632 | 5,562 | 2,734] 3,615] 5,340 92, 666 
WOSO A os stones 605 | 2,883 | 3,890 | 57,841 | 12,232 | 5,784} 2,787] 3,557] 5,301 94,830 
195 Mitee cae. ates 570 | 2,746 | 4,082 | 57,320 | 12,236 | 5,864 | 2,853] 2,944] 5,276 93, 891 
LDS Bile Stats. oats 602 | 2,727] 3,826 | 60,195 | 11,706 | 5,455 | 2,141 3,120} 4,494 94,266 
LOSS als cee eee 511 | 2,655 | 3,544 | 56,587 | 11,242 | 5,490] 1,541 | 2,453 3,906 87,929 
NOS 4a sb .0 eaters 539 | 2,691 3,218 | 52,548 | 11,563 | 5,070 | 1,819 3,116 | 4,389 84,953 


Business Colleges.—There are private schools in fields of education other 
than elementary and secondary, the most numerous group working in the field of 
business and commercial education. A record of enrolment from this group also 
has been collected by the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
since 1921; a summary of this information is presented in Table 11. 
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11.—Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) in Canada: 
Enrolment 1921-34. 


Year. PARLE} OIN Ss N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 

DODE Sect es 85 | 1,280 F40"|— 4,319. 14,.587<)) 63,6381" 1,383 |} 2;216)) 1,986 30, 034 
MPP eran ae Sie 75 893 707-| 3,219 | 11,379 | 2,009 | 1,156) 2,314] 1,561 23,313 
Dov ou see eer ak 71 716 709 | 3,370 | 10,946 | 2,159 | 1,176] 2,082) 1,702 22,931 
1920 eae. 67 729 71641" 43,2851) 105560892; 557 (9, 22741 * 23213-1 1,987 23,341 
IQ2D eek ec cee: 62 688 577 | 2,860 | 9,673} 2,914} 1,314] 2,209] 2,040 22,337 
T9Z0 sire seca so 114 766 (22157 a, Fao: | 10314) Ss eb02" se 1,4365| 2,709) | - 25200 24,566 
th a) a a 116 783 doom 72) 700 (alia te 76M o,819) | 17 5557|/> 29250) 2,281 25,279 
AO 2B ee teicte ere'si2 118 785 776 | 2,816 | 11,877] 3,884] 1,691 | 2,470] 2,258 26,675 
19208 Rocce 120 705 766} 2,996 | 12,661 | 3,908 | 1,773 | 2,692 | 2,319 27,940 
1OBOM. Toe oe 149 827 810 | 3,069 | 12,297 | 3,451 | 1,767] 2,304] 2,494 27,168 
6 LER Pere Niece 140 775 671) 2,807 | 9,782 | 3,087} 1,400! 1,629} 2,180 22,421 
1932 Guderlamwien «8 143 595 519 | 3,919 | 6,407 | 2,257 964 | 1,421] 1,612 17,837 
T9BS arena a 123 425 496 | 2,849] 4,946] 2,239 810 ~ 1,517 - 


LOG Sieve ese oats 127 498 506 | 2,085 | 4,601} 2, 716 780 - 1,469 = 


Subsection 3.—Higher Education. 


The tables of this subsection are intended to include all institutions in the 
Dominion offering instruction in courses that are the equivalent of at least two 
years in advance of matriculation. In the table on enrolment the name of each 
institution is given in the language (French or English) used therein as the main 
language of instruction. Table 12 gives a summary of the degrees and diplomas 
granted by the different universities and colleges of Canada, and Table 13 shows 
the full-time students attending the faculties and courses of instruction offered in 
each institution. In addition a considerable number of part-time students attended 
university courses. 


Students of University Grade.—The ageregate number of students in attend- 
ance was reported as 89,960. Of these 41,372 were of university grade (i.e., following 
courses for which matriculation was prerequisite) and 34,275 were in attendance at 
the regular sessions. They were enrolled in about 160 different colleges or univer- 
sities. Of those attending the full sessions 32,517 were undergraduates, while 1,758 
were graduate students, 7.e., working toward a higher degree in a subject in which 
they already held a bachelor degree. Many of the large numbers classed as under- 
graduates actually held degrees, but not in the subject or faculty in which they 
were studying during the session under consideration. 
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More than half of all undergraduate students, or 17,522, are in arts and pure 


science or what are termed “‘academic”’ courses as distinguished from “‘professional’”” 


courses. One or two years of arts is prerequisite to many of the professional courses— 
in French-language Quebec the full four years. Next to arts and science come 
engineering and applied science with 3,474 students; medicine, 2,985; theology, 
2,253; agriculture, 1,033; law, 961; education, 841; household science, 760; commerce 
and accounting, 757; pharmacy, 449; dentistry, 370; public health and nursing, 302; 
veterinary science, 181; music, 145; forestry, 100; architecture, 93; social service, 
O05; ete. | 

As shown in Table 12, there were 4,417 bachelor degrees granted to men and 
1,504 to women, 709 diplomas to men and 765 to women. Some of the latter repre- 
sent completion of courses similar to thcse for bachelor degrees; after making due 
allowance for these and for duplication in cases where the same person may be 
receiving a second bachelor degree in a different branch of study, it may be con- 
cluded that there are, each year, about 4,000 new male and 1,400 new female uni- 
versity graduates with a bachelor degree or higher. The graduate degrees granted 
included 472 master degrees or licences to men and 91 to women, the term “‘licentiate”’ 
being used by the universities of Laval and Montreal in place of the term ‘‘master”’. 
Those completing the doctorate were 72 men and 9 women; while honorary doctor 
degrees were conferred on 83 men. 


12.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: Summary of Degrees and Diplomas 
Granted, 1933-34. 


Diplomas Master 
and Bachelor .* and _ | Doctor.?.5 Totals. 
Uiniseciges Colles Certificates. Licence.4 © 

Men. eres Men. yon. Men. Moore Men. Pons Men. Warts Total. 

“No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No._ No. | No. || No. | No. No. 
Dalhousie— King’s 1........... 14 8 147 40 9 8 - - 170 561. ~226 
CACIAL eer ites setae aetna okt 38 26 74 47 6 2 8 - 126 75| 201 
Ob. SP LANCIS “NAVICL D, oy cases 17 8 32 13 - - 1. 30 = 50 21 71 
New Brunswick........... sere ate - - 67 25 6 1 3 - 76 26} 102 
Mott Allison; jicet ns onshee 16 13 43 32 - - - - 59 45| 104 
IBISHOD:S).teecckera de see ee seat 10 = 28 9 5 2 3 - 44 11 55 
ME AGM ec. s cco aenet cobs ils akties = 34 346 122 37 16 26 4 409 176} 585 
Dbaimalisa:< javier: Bioko) sre leainis wfecres 104 55) 398 9 62 - 3 — 567 64} 631 
Montreal 3.3. eevedion teres: 106 34| 578 36} 110 - Y - 796 70} 866 
-LOrontor ates oh tcers acre ete 11 100} 963) 440 94 42 51 5] 1,119} 587) 1,706 
Victoria 277 oct he ceo eee eh 26 ~ 9 - - ~ 4 - 39 - 39 
EYMIICY. Statens cane oie ect vee - - 7 - - - 3 ~ 10 ~ 10 
WY COLORS coos cece sta Rolsies vasasays 4 9! = 167 81 7 3 10 - 188 93| 281 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 993. 
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12.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: Summary of Degrees and Diplomas 
Granted, 1933-34—concluded. 
SS A A Sn ne 


Diplomas Master 
an Bachelor.’ and Doctor.3,5 Totals. 
Certificates. Licence. 


University or College. 


eo | | | JF | 


NQHOOH Steen ets Sete Ss oes. Gata ees - - 221 100 31 4 - ~ 
OGAWA AE ects hats cs lenge ss - - 85 14 - - 5 - 
WON MBUOP liege Sesghy «Fs ais ooo 2 4) 118 71 9 - 4 - 
MIARIGOD At ict fete cgi saben ss 28 5} 299) 145 31 2 2 - 
Saskatchewan................. 97 66} 164 85 22 2 1 - 
CT NS = RE BS Ren Bea 35 30] 183 91 26 2 1 - 
British Columbia............. 20 64} 226) 120 18 Shia at - 
Other Institutions............. 181} 309} 267 24 1 - 23 - 
fag) <a ee eae 709; =765| 4,417| 1,504) 472 91) 155 9] 5,753) 2,369) 8,122 
1 All degrees except those in theology granted by Dalhousie. 2 All degrees except those in the- 
ology entered opposite Toronto. . 8% Medical, dental and veterinary doctors included in ‘‘bachelor’’ 
column. 4 The licence in the French-speaking universities is the next degree in advance of bachelor, 
as the master degree is in the English-speaking. 5 Highty-three of the doctor degrees were honorary. 


Students not of University Grade.—The 41,372 students of post-matricu- 
lation standard represent little more than half of the total enrolment in universities 
and colleges. Many of the arts colleges, especially in the classical colleges of Quebec, 
offer preparatory courses in which instruction is given in the high school grades, or 
even elementary grades. These accounted for 23,298 students, practically all of 
whom were in regular attendance at the full session. 

The remaining 25,340 of the enrolment, 13,565 men and 11,775 women, were not 
following high school courses, but could not be classed as university-grade students 
as they had not necessarily matriculated. A minority of them attended the full 
session, generally studying music, household science or agriculture. The remainder 
were the students of summer courses in teaching methods, series of evening extension 
lectures, correspondence and other extra-mural courses, agricultural and other 
short courses. ; 

Apart from the reported enrolment many thousands of people were reached 
by extension lectures that were not grouped in series and reported as courses, and 
still larger numbers reached by university radio broadcasts, travelling libraries, 
agricultural assistance, and various other forms of extension service. 

Teaching Staff.—At pp. 858 to 861 of the 1932 Year Book there was pub- 
lished an analysis of the teaching staffs of universities and colleges as in 1929-30, 
by sex and by full time or part time. A corresponding table for 1933-34 will be 
found in the ‘‘Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1934’. 
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For footnotes see end of table, pp. 996-997. 
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of the Regular Session, by Faculties, 1933-34. 


Undergraduate— concluded. Graduate. Others. 
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1 Includes the arts students of Victoria, Trinity, St. Michael’s, and students of the College of Pharmacy. 
2 The complete full-time enrolment in agriculture, including diploma and degree courses, is 591, household 
science, 220. 3 Includes students of Manitoba Law School, and 747 students in arts also registered 
in affiliated arts colleges. 4 Included in Arts. 5 To this figure should be added 50 students 
in the architecture section of the Ecoles des beaux Arts in Montreal and Quebec. 


Financial Statistics—Current expenditures were reported at $17,151,000 
in 1934, as compared with $20,079,000 in 1931. Capital expenditure, which had 
averaged nearly $4,000,000 per year in the preceding three years was less than 
$1,000,000 in 1933 and again in 1934. 

From the standpoint of financial support, there are at least three classes of 
institutions. First, there are those that rely on grants from provincial treasuries for 
their upkeep; six of the provinces have such universities and the remaining three 
have colleges in this class. Secondly, there are the institutions such as Dalhousie, 
McGill and McMaster Universities, to cite a few, that rely for their support on 
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6 Excluding 3,339 duplicates in undergraduate arts. 7 Included with Engineering. 8 These 
students were reported by Dalhousie with which university the Maritime College of Pharmacy is affiliated. 
9 No reports received, although the main statistics are included with the university to which the college 

s affiliated. 10In addition to these ‘‘Other”’ full-time students there were 31, 250 part-time students 
of the regular session including short course, evening, extra-mural and extension students. 


endowments, and do not receive provincial grants. Thirdly, there are colleges either 
operated or controlled by religious denominations and not receiving provincial 
assistance; these may not have a financial endowment sufficient to carry them. 
They may have another type of endowment —in men, so to speak, like the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa and other Roman Catholic colleges conducted by religious orders. 
Since salaries are commonly only nominal in these schools, expenses are compara- 
tively low per pupil accommodated. The other section of the third group—mainly 
Protestant theological and arts colleges—commonly rely on church contributions 
where their financial endowments are inadequate. 
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At pp. 1060-1063 of the 1934-35 Year Book, financial statistics of individual 
universities and colleges, classifying assets, receipts and expenditures in some 
detail were given. In some respects these statistics were incomplete and a thorough 
reorganization of the data has been undertaken. It is expected that a presentation 
of them, on the improved basis, in the 1937 Year Book will be possible. 


Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


This section has, in past years, dealt with the history of scientific and industrial 
research in Canada and has included subsections outlining the organization and 
work of the National Research Council and of those provincial councils and private 
institutions which are primarily interested in research work. During the past year, 
the operations of these organizations continued to be conducted along the lines 
described in previous issues of the Year Book, and to conserve space the section is 
not reprinted in this edition. The reader is referred in this connection to pp. 866 
to 872 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Libraries of Canada. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics takes a biennial survey of libraries in Canada, 
the latest complete survey being for 1933. Under this heading, at pp. 1064-1065 
of the 1934-35 Year Book, statistics of the 1933 Survey were given. Figures for 
the 1935 Survey will not be available until June or July, 1936. 


Section 4.—Art in Canada. 


An article entitled “The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada’, contributed 
by Newton MacTavish, M.A., D. Litt., appeared at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 Year 
Book and a shorter article, dealing more particularly with the National Art Gallery, 
at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 

The subject matter of this chapter is treated under the following sectional 
headings: Section 1.—Administration of Public Health Activities in Canada by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments; Section 2.—Institutional Statistics of 
Public Health and Benevolence where, besides health and hospitalization records, 


social statistics also receive some attention. The latter are becoming more and more 
necessary to the proper drafting of social legislation and the study of social problems. 


The rapid increase in the numbers committed to our various institutions, such 
as mental hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic; the alleged increase 
in juvenile crime and the extension of social work in this field; the increasing number 
of institutions caring for the aged and incurable, as well as for dependent, neglected 
and handicapped children, have been marked features of the twentieth century. 


Section 1.—Administration. 


In Canada public health is administered by the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments through their respective health departments. 


The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters as are 
exclusively national, or such interprovincial public health matters as cannot be 
controlled effectively by the provinces. 


In addition, the Dominion Government makes grants to voluntary organiza- 
tions which are engaged in public health work, notably :— 


Canadian Welfare Council; Canadian National Institute for the Blind; Cana- 
dian Tuberculosis Association; Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 
Victorian Order of Nurses; Canadian Branch of St. John Ambulance Association; 
Canadian Red Cross Society; Canadian Social Hygiene Council; Canadian Mental 
Hygiene Council. 


With the object of obtaining uniform legislation and procedure in the various 
provinces the Dominion Council of Health was created. This body consists of the 
Deputy Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health 
as Chairman, the chief executive officer of the provincial department or board of 
health of each province, together with such other persons, not exceeding five, as 
may be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of 
these appointed members, four represent agriculture, labour, rural women’s work 
and social service, and child welfare, while the fifth member is a scientific adviser 
on public health matters. The Council meets twice a year at Ottawa, when public 
health problems are discussed and uniform standards and legislation adopted. 


Speaking generally, the administration of local public health activities and the 
establishment and maintenance of institutions is in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments, under Sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under 
their control, municipalities, societies and individuals generally initiate charit- 
able and humane efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for 
fancial aid and for competent uniform inspection of methods and standards. 
Important, and reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing from such work, are 
the provisions for medical inspection of school children. These are carried out in 
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some cases by the district or sub-district medical health officers, and in others by 
public health nurses whose activities are confined to this work alone. In addition, 
expert advice and assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers and parents. 
In many cases dental inspection is provided for. While this work has been carried 
on upon a considerable scale for only a few years, great benefits have already re- 
sulted from it, notably general improvement in health and sanitary conditions and 
in the control and prevention of epidemics. 


Public hospitals are the most numerous -among health institutions. They are 
usually erected and supported by the municipalities, their actual administration 
being in the hands of boards of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided 
by the municipality, is derived from grants from the Provincial Governments, from 
donations of individuals and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission and 
treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for them and whose resources 
are so limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, 
while it is generally expected of others that payments for services shall be made in 
proportion to costs and their ability to defray them. Such public hospitals include 
isolation and maternity hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. The two lazarettos 
for lepers are under Dominion administration, as are also veterans’ hospitals and 
certain marine and immigrant hospitals. 


Private hospitals do not receive public grants. There are also hospitals, more 
common in the province of Quebec, which are conducted by various religious orders; 
Red Cross hospitals and out-posts; and special hospitals which may be privately 
administered or maintained by the provinces. 


Mental institutions, homes for the feeble-minded and the epileptic are in most 
cases under provincial administration, although in Nova Scotia the insane of each 
county are cared for in county institutions. 


Among charitable and benevolent institutions, orphanages, refuges and homes 
for the aged are usually supported by the larger centres and by county munici- 
palities. Homes or schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind are largely under 
provincial administration. 


In the case of penal and reformative institutions, penitentiaries are admin- 
istered by the Dominion Government, while reformatories, industrial schools, 
prison farms and similar corrective institutions are administered by the Provincial 
Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government.* 


The Act of Parliament (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39, An Act respecting the Department 
of Pensions and National Health) creating the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health, clearly defined the functions of that Department, which is 
divided into two divisions, those of Pensions and National Health. The chief 
functions of the National Health Section (which from 1919 to 1929 was the Depart- 
ment of Health) are: to protect the country against the entrance of infectious 
disease; to exclude immigrants who might become a charge upon the country; to 
treat sick and injured mariners; to see that men empioyed on public construction 
work are provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the 
quality of food and drugs, except export meat and canned goods, which are under 


*Revised by Dr. R. E. Wodehouse, O.B.E., Deputy Minister, Department of Pensions and National 
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the Department of Agriculture; to control proprietary nadie and the importa- 
tion and exportation of habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to 
care for lepers and to co-operate with the provinces with a view to preserving ees 
improving the public health. The following various Divisions of the Department of 
Health, existing prior to the merger, are still maintained. 


Quarantine Division.—This Division of the Department has for its object 
the prevention of the entry into the country of major infectious diseases from ocean- 
going ships. Quarantine stations are therefore in operation at the several maritime 
ports. Every vessel coming from abroad is inspected and passengers or crews who 
are found to be suffering from infectious disease, together with contacts, are re- 
moved to the quarantine station after the principles laid down in the Convention 
of Paris, 1926. 


Immigration Medical Division.—This Division is charged with the medical 
examination and care of immigrants. With this end in view there has been placed 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and on the continent of Europe a staff of Canadian 
doctors, whose duty is to examine all intending emigrants to Canada prior to their 
embarkation. This arrangement obviates the expense, discomfort, disappointment 
and hardship occurring hitherto whenever it becomes necessary to deport, on account 
of physical or mental disability, immigrants who have made the journey across the 
ocean to Canada. 


Leprosy.—For many years there have been in operation in Canada two laza- 
rettos for the treatment of leprosy, one at Tracadie, N.B., and the other at Bentinck 
island, B.C. These are under the direction of the Department. 


Marine Hospitals’ Division.—This Division provides medical and surgical 
attendance and such other treatment as may be required to all sick and injured 
mariners arriving at Canadian ports and belonging to vessels that pay sick mariners’ 
dues, in conformity with Part V of the Canada Shipping Act. 


Division of Sanitary Engineering.—The activities normally handled under 
Public Health Engineering include the administration of the Public Works Health 
Act, which is concerned with the health of men on construction works, canals, 
railways and other forms of public works. 


By agreement with the U.S. Public Health Service, this Branch investigates 
and reports on sources of water supplies for use aboard common carriers in inter- 
national and interprovincial traffic between Canada and the United States. Special 
investigations and reports are made regarding pollution of the International Boundary 
waters in conjunction with representatives of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Supervision of water supplies of common carriers on the inland waters of Canada 
and in international and interprovincial traffic is another function. This Branch 
co-operates with other Dominion Departments re sanitation in National Parks 
and summer camps on Dominion lands and allied matters; with the American 
Railway Association regarding regulations on sanitation; with the Provincial Health 
Departments and the U.S. Public Health Service for the certification of water 
supplies of common carriers in interprovincial and international traffic. 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine Division.—This Division operates to give 
the public a reasonably safe and truthfully labelled proprietary medicine supply. 
Registration of all secret formula non-pharmacopceial medicines for human use is 
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required, and control is exercised over the potent drugs employed in the manu- 
facture of such medicines and the representations made regarding their use. 


Laboratory of Hygiene.—The Laboratory of Hygiene is chiefly concerned 
with the control of biologic products used in treatment of human diseases, particu- 
larly with reference to the potency of certain toxins, antitoxins, and other serological 
preparations. Sera and vaccines are scrutinized for purity, sterility and potency. 
Such drugs as digitalis, strophanthus, ergot, pituitrin and the salvarsans are exam- 
ined for potency, and standards for them, based upon those of the League of Nations’ 
Health Committee, are prepared by the Laboratory and furnished to all manufac- 
turersdesiring to use them in making their products. Disinfectants are investigated 
as to manufacturers’ claims for germicidal qualities. Special and general aid is 
rendered to other departments of government, and research problems are undertaken. 


Food and Drugs Division.—In this Division, inspection and laboratory 
services are maintained primarily for the purposes of the Food and Drugs Act, 
which is regulatory in character, designed to prevent the importation and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded foods and drugs. Laboratories in Halifax, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver normally examine about 12,000 samples 
annually, taken from suspected stocks. Corrective measures are applied whenever 
adulteration or misbranding is found. Standards of quality have been established 
for many products, and the informative, truthful label is a special objective. Lab- 
oratory services are provided for other Divisions, and co-operation with other 
departments of government is effectively carried on. 


Narcotic Drug Division.—Since the introduction of opium smoking in Canada 
forty or more years ago the use of habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, heroin 
and cocaine, has increased. One of the first steps taken by the Department of 
Health was the creation of a Narcotic Branch. Through this Branch, the impor- 
tation and sale of such drugs are controlled in accordance with the principles laid 
down by the Hague and Geneva Conventions. Wholesale agents and druggists 
are obliged to keep records of importation or sale and to forward their records 
periodically to the Department. The legitimate use of these habit-forming drugs 
is thus controlled. 


Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments.* 


Prince Edward Island.—The supervision of public health matters in Prince 
Edward Island was placed, on July 1, 1931, under a specially created Department 
of Public Health, presided over by a Minister and his Deputy. Two part-time 
physicians, five full-time public health nurses and two sanitary and food inspectors 
are employed. Under the direction of the Deputy Minister, the province is divided 
into five public health districts and each nurse is assigned a territory in which she 
is responsible for the inspection of school children, home visits, home nursing classes, 
immunizing and vaccinating clinics, etc. The sanitary and food inspectors make 
regular surveys of the food-manufacturing plants, school premises, hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants, etc., throughout the province. The Government also operates 
the Falconwood Hospital for the Insane and a Provincial Infirmary. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the Department of Public Health is under a 
Minister of Health. The Provincial Department, either directly or in conjunction 
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with Municipal Boards of Health, offers certain services which are mainly concerned 
with control of communicable diseases, milk and water supplies, sewage disposal, 
pre-natal, post-natal and school hygiene, public health nursing, mental hygiene, 
distribution of sera and vaccines, vital statistics, health education and supervision 
of public hospitals, humane institutions and public charities. The Department of 
Public Health has the administration of mothers’, allowances, old age pensions, 
care of delinquent children and a training school for the mentally deficient. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Department of Health includes in 
its activities general sanitation, including supervision of water supply and drainage, 
the abatement of communicable diseases, medical inspection of schools, collection 
of vital statistics, public health nursing service, the administration of the Provincial 
Pathological and Public Health Laboratory, and the general supervision of the 16 
health sub-districts into which the province is divided. 


The Department is administered by the Minister of Health, and is under the 
immediate direction of a Chief Medical Officer. The staff of the Department 
consists of a chief of laboratories, five district medical health officers, who are also 
tuberculosis diagnosticians for their respective districts, six medical inspectors of 
schools, a director of public health nursing service, all being full-time officials. 
There is also a part-time director of veneral disease clinics. The 16 sub-district 
Boards of Health into which the province is divided have their own individual 
_ Staffs all operating under the Provincial Héalth Act and Regulations. The Chief 
Medical Officer in his 18th annual report summarizes the chief activities of the 
Department during the year ended Oct. 31, 1935, under the headings already given. 


Quebec.—The Provincial Bureau of Health, in charge of the Provincial Secre- 
tary, administers the Public Health Act. The province of Quebec inaugurated, 
in 1926, a new system known as the “county health units” consisting of a full- 
time health service for a county or a group of two or three adjoining counties. 
At present, thirty health units covering thirty-nine counties have been organized, 
while the former district health officers, reduced to twelve, are in charge of all the 
territories not yet organized as county health units. 


The services of all these officers and their staffs of nurses, sanitary inspectors, 
etc., are given in the form of consultations, public lectures, school medical inspections, 
baby and travelling tuberculosis clinics and investigations of all kinds, immuni- 
zation, sanitation, etc. 


In addition, the Bureau of Public Health maintains an Administrative Division, 
a Laboratory Division, together with Divisions of Sanitary Engineering and Veneral 
Diseases, Vital Statistics, Epidemiology, Tuberculosis and Child Welfare, including 
the Gransher system of foster homes, and a Division of County Health Units. 


The energies of the Bureau of Health are also directed towards the prevention 
of epidemics, more particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes of infant 
mortality. To this end, the Bureau of Health has established twenty-one anti- 
tuberculosis dispensaries and seventy baby clinics, including those receiving govern- 
ment grants. During the year 1934-5, in the anti-tuberculosis dispensaries and the 
travelling tuberculosis clinics, more than 52,000 people were examined. The various 
county health units have provided for the immunization of 28,607 children against 
diphtheria, making a total of 201,052 with those already immunized. 


Divisions of Industrial Hygiene and Hygiene of Nutrition are being organized. 
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Ontario.—The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the 
Government. In the direction of the Department’s program, he is assisted by a 
Deputy Minister. These activities are appropriately divided into the following 
Divisions, namely: Hospitals; Sanitary Engineering; Laboratories; Preventable 
Diseases; Maternal and Child Hygiene, and Public Health Nursing; Oral Hygiene; 
Tuberculosis Prevention; Industrial Hygiene; Public Health Education; and In- 
spection of Training Schools for Nurses. 

The local health work is carried on by a Board of Health and a Medical Officer of 
Health in each of the 900 or more municipalities. Ten cities have whole-time health 
officers. 

The Department assumes the responsibility for the free distribution of biological 
products used in the prevention and cure of preventable diseases. Insulin is gratu- 
itously distributed, on the recommendation of the local authorities, to those in need 
of such treatment. 

The maximum in the way of bacteriological service, including the examination 
of pathological tissue, is offered through the central laboratory and the six branch 
laboratories, which are situated at appropriate centres throughout the province. 

Consultative service in the field of mental hygiene is made available through 
the efforts of clinics which operate out of the mental hospitals. A regular schedule 
is maintained by these clinics and social agencies and the profession are urged to 
discuss problem cases with the clinic staff. 

The service offered through the travelling diagnostic chest clinic has been 
materially extended during 1935, with the purpose of bringing about the more prompt 
diagnoses of minimal tuberculosis and more satisfactory supervision of both patients 
and contacts. 

The Department has continued its program of attempting to make both diag- 
nosis and treatment of cancer possible for all. Seven cancer clinics are operating 
in well-chosen centres in the province; each of these is substantially subsidized. 
In addition, sound educational work is being constantly carried on. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has an organized Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside 
over and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Depart- 
ment shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the province which 
relate to health and public welfare. The various Divisions of the Department 
include those of: Disease Prevention (food and dairy inspection, public health nurs- 


ing, sanitation, veneral disease prevention, communicable diseases); Provincial — 


Laboratories; Vital Statistics; Hospitalization; Psychiatry (Selkirk and Brandon 
Hospitals for Mental Diseases—Manitoba School for Mentally Defective Persons, 
Portage la Prairie—Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg); Child Welfare; Estates of 
Ipgane Persons and Indigency in Unorganized Territory; Supervision of Aged and 
Infirm Persons (being supported by public funds); Supervision of Medical Service 
(supplied by the province). 

The previously established Board of Health and the Welfare Supervision Board 
have assumed an advisory capacity to the Minister of Health and Public Welfare; 
and the Child Welfare Board is both advisory and administrative, being responsible 
for the administration of the Child Welfare Act. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Public Health has been organized since 
1923 under a Minister and a Deputy Minister. The Public Health Act of Saskat- 
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chewan also provides for a Public Health Council, consisting of the Deputy Minister 
as Chairman, three medical practitioners, a veterinary surgeon and a civil engineer. 
This council acts in an advisory capacity to consider new health regulations and 
allied problems. 


The Department is organized into seven Divisions. In the Division of Admin- 
istration, besides the clerical staff, there is a medical officer directly responsible to 
the Deputy Minister. This Division co-ordinates the activities of the Departments 
as a whole, and formulates general policy regarding health matters. The Division 
of Maternal and Child Welfare is linked with the Administrative Division and - 
supervises maternity grants. The Division of Public Health Nursing carries out 
inspection of school children and home visits, organizes pre-school and preventive 
clinics in co-operation with local physicians and conducts a generalized public 
health nursing service throughout the province. The Division of Communicable 
Disease deals with epidemiology in all its phases and also the care of the dead. 
Supervision of trachoma, veneral diseases, and tuberculosis (where not conflicting 
with the Anti-Tuberculosis League) comes under this Division. The Division of 
Sanitation supervises food, water, milk and ice supplies, sewerage systems, urban 
and rural sanitation, and the organization of union hospital districts. The Division 
of Laboratories includes in its program bacteriology, serology, pathology, chemical 
analyses and medico-legal work. The Division of Vital Statistics administers the 
Vital Statistics Act and the Marriage Act. The system used in classifying vital 
statistics has been decided upon in co-operation with other provinces and the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


The Deputy Minister is Chairman of the Cancer Commission, which was 
created by an Act of the Legislature in 19380. This Commission is in close touch 
with the most recent advances in the diagnosis, prevention and treatment of cancer 
and operates three emanation plants, two at Saskatoon and one at Regina. 


The mental hygiene work of the Department comes under the direct super- 
vision of the Commissioner for Mental Services. 


Union Hospitals —In Saskatchewan, in addition to the general hospitals, there 
exists a system known as the union hospital scheme, designed to furnish hospital 
accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions of this plan two or more 
rural municipalities may co-operate with any number of urban municipalities in 
arranging to build, equip and maintain a hospital. The Hospital Board may, if it 
so desires, institute what is known as free treatment, that is, the individual patient 
does not pay his hospital account but the total maintenance cost of the hospital 
is taxed against the district as a whole. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1919. The Department includes the following Divisions: 
Communicable Diseases; Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health Edu- 
cation; Laboratory; Public Health Nursing; Hospitals, Municipal Hospitals; Hos- 
pital Inspection; Social Hygiene; Vital Statistics; Mental Hygiene; Dental Hygiene; 
and the following institutions: the Central Alberta Sanatorium and four mental 
institutions. 


Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities and in 
the two provincial gaols. Educational work on social hygiene is carried on by 
means of lectures, moving pictures, bulletins and radio talks. 
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British Columbia.—The Provincial Board of Health, responsible to the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, administers the laws relating to public health in British Columbia. 
Its Branches comprise the following: Sanitation, Venereal Clinics, Laboratories, Tuber- 
culosis, Infectious Diseases and Public Health Nursing, and Vital Statistics. 'The Sani- 
tation Branch has directed numerous recent efforts to the prevention of the spread 
of communicable diseases by touring motorists, and to the control of campers and 
squatters along the coast. The Laboratories Branch, in addition to the analysis of 
specimens, distributes annually various vaccines and antitoxin. The Tuberculosis 
Branch has been very much enlarged, the province being organized into districts 
under the direction of a medical officer and specially trained public health nurses. 
The educational part of the work is accentuated, and home visits are emphasized 
in order to educate the people to the dangers of infection. 


Section 2.—Institutional Statistics.* 


Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics now co-operates with the provincial authorities through its 
newly created branch of the Census of Institutions, and collects annual statistics 
for all hospitals in Canada, including mental institutions and homes for incurables. 


The institutions covered in the statistics which follow include: (1) hospitals— 
institutions primarily engaged in the prevention and cure of physical sickness and 
disease, such as hospitals for the sick, sanatoria and institutions for incurables; 
(2) mental and neurological institutions—for the treatment and care of mental ail- 
ments, such as asylums for the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, 
etc.; (3) charitable and benevolent institutions—caring for the poor of both sexes and 
of all ages, such as homes for the aged, county refuges, orphanages, etc.; and (4) 
penal and corrective institutions which have for their purpose the reclamation of the 
criminal and the reformation and training of delinquent boys and girls. Institutional 
statistics, as summarized in Table 1, may, therefore, be regarded as dealing with the - 
four main types of social pathology, viz., physical, mental, economic and moral. 
They provide a body of statistical data which affords to students of social problems 
a fairly comprehensive view of institutional life in Canada. 


Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the origin and growth of the several 
classes of institutions in Canada is given below. Their present-day development 
is given in detail in the tables which follow this historical sketch. 


Hospitals —The foundation of hospitals in Canada dates back to the French 
régime. ‘The first hospital in New France was the Hotel-Dieu de Québec, founded 
in 1639 under the auspices of Les Hospitaliéres de la Misericorde de Jésus. Other 
hospitals founded during this period were: Hétel-Dieu, Montreal, 1644; L’Hd6pital 
Général, Quebec, 1693; L’Hépital Général, Montreal, 1694; and Hétel-Dieu, Three 
Rivers, 1697. Montreal General was opened in 1818 and the Marine Hospital, 
Quebec, in 1830. In Upper Canada, the earliest hospital recorded was one founded 
in 1790 at Sault Ste. Marie for the care of the Indians. Toronto General was 
founded in 1819, Kingston General in 1833, Ottawa General in 1844, Hétel-Dieu at 
Kingston in 1848 and Hamilton General in 1850. With the expanding population of 
Canada, the increase in hospitals was very marked during the last half of the nine- 


*This section has been revised by J. C. Brady, Official in Charge of Census of Institutions, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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teenth century. St. Boniface General in Manitoba was erected in 1844, Saint John 
General in New Brunswick in 1860, Halifax City Hospital in 1859, Winnipeg 
General in 1872, Vancouver General in 1886, Royal Jubilee in Victoria in 1887, 
Calgary General in 1890 and Regina General in 1907. As a result of this growth, at 
the present time hospitals are to be found not only in every city and town of any 
size throughout the Dominion, but also at strategic points in many rural districts, 
and even in the sparsely settled northern areas. 


Mental and Neurological Institutions—The first reference to institutions for 
the care of the insane in Canada was in connection with L’H6pital Général, Quebec, 
founded in 1693. About 1714 a small dwelling was built in connection with this 
hospital for the reception and treatment of those suffering from mental diseases. 
In 1753, L’Hépital Général, Montreal, erected several small buildings for the care of 
the insane. In 1824, a special committee of the Legislative Council of Lower 
Canada was appointed to inquire into the establishments for the reception and care 
of the insane and to report their findings with a view to improved methods of 
treating insane patients. By 1845 the number of insane had increased to such an 
extent that provision was made for large and commodious buildings for the proper 
care and treatment of mental cases by the erection of such institutions as Quebec 
Asylum and that at Baie St-Paul. 


About the same time the movement for the provision of proper care of the insane 
was developing in other provinces. In Prince Edward Island, after the passing of 
an Act, authorizing the erection of an asylum near Charlottetown, a building was 
begun in 1844 which was replaced in 1879 by the Falconwood Asylum. In New 
Brunswick, in 1847, the old cholera hospital was abolished and the first of the group 
of buildings which now comprise the Provincial Hospital of Saint John was built and 
occupied. In 1856 the cornerstone of the first mental hospital in Nova Scotia was 
laid in Halifax. In Upper Canada an Act was passed in 1830 making provision 
for the relief of destitute lunatics. In 1841 the first building was opened in Toronto 
for the care of the insane. Rockwood Asylum at Kingston was opened in 1856, 
followed by the London Mental Hospital in 1859. The construction of the first 
mental institution in Manitoba was begun at Selkirk in 1884, and was followed by 
Brandon Asylum in 1890. In Saskatchewan the first provincial mental hospital 
was built at Battleford in 1911, and soon afterwards the large mental hospital at 
Weyburn. The mental hospital at Ponoka, in Alberta, was completed in 1911 and 
the Provincial Mental Hospital at Edmonton in 1912. In the early days of British 
Columbia, mental cases were not specially provided for. Later a certain amount 
of care was furnished in a building in Victoria known as the Pandora Street Institu- 
tion. In 1875 the Insane Asylums Act was passed. The first mental hospital in 
British Columbia was erected in 1878 at New Westminster. Census statistics 
regarding the number of insane and feeble-minded in Canada were first made in 
connection with the Decennial Census of 1871, and general data were collected under 
the heading: “people of unsound mind’. The Census of 1911 gave the number of 
insane and feeble-minded persons in Canada as 13,355, and a report for that year 
showed 9,671 patients in mental institutions. In 1921 figures concerning the 
number of patients in mental hospitals gave the number of insane as 21,516. Very 
little reliance can be placed on the figures before 1921, as the information was col- 
lected for patients in provincial mental hospitals only and did not include a large 
number of insane and feeble-minded in other institutions. 
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Charitable and Benevolent Institutions—In Upper Canada an Act was passed 
in 1799 to provide for the education and support of orphan children. In the different 
colonies before Confederation, under various Acts of the Legislatures, there were 
provided houses of refuge, homes for the aged, orphanages and other charitable 
institutions. The most serious welfare problems, particularly in Upper and Lower 
Canada, were those connected with immigration. Many immigrants were destitute 
on their arrival and were dependent on charity. In 1824, an immigrant hospital 
was opened at Quebec for the care of the indigent sick. Throughout the colonies 
before Confederation, an interest in child welfare found expression in the incorpora- 
tion of numerous institutions for friendless orphans and children physically incapa- 
citated. These orphanages were largely supported by the philanthropy of societies 
or individuals, and, if grants of public money were received, the management was 
subject to government supervision. During this period, the orphanage and the 
industrial school were all that were available to the child who lacked normal home 
care. 


Since Confederation, the principal has become generally recognized that the 
indigent, aged and infirm, orphans, dependent and neglected children, the deaf and 
dumb and the blind should be the wards of the State. Numerous Acts of the 
Provincial Legislatures have recognized municipal and provincial responsibility for 
these classes of the population by establishing institutions for their care. In every 
province of Canada, public welfare organizations now exist to look after their 
protection and well-being. Child-welfare work as it is known to-day was not 
recognized as a special field for case work until toward the close of the nineteenth 
century. Now, noteworthy contributions are being made in child-welfare work by 
the Provincial Government Departments of Child Welfare, the Children’s Aid 
Societies, Juvenile Immigration Societies and Day Nurseries. 


Penal and Corrective Institutions —From 1792 to 1810, various Acts were passed 
by the legislatures of Upper and Lower Canada to provide for gaols and houses 
of correction. An institution was opened at Kingston in 1835 and included in its 
plant various shops in which inmates were employed during their periods of imprison- 
ment. A reformatory existed at St.-Vincent de Paul, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1864. In 1854, a two-storey granite structure containing eighty cells was erected 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia. New Brunswick at the time of Confederation had an 
institution near Saint John with accommodation for eighty inmates and surrounded 
by twenty-five acres of land. There has been a progressive development in penal 
administration from the year 1867, when the Dominion Government took over certain 
major penal institutions that were formerly under colonial control. These insti- 
tutions formed the nucleus of the present penitentiary system which, under the 
Dominion Department of Justice, has been developed into the present chain of 
seven penitentiaries, having a total capacity of approximately 3,500 inmates and 
located in the following places: Dorchester, New Brunswick; St.-Vincent de Paul, 
Quebec; Kingston and Collins’ Bay, Ontario; Stoney Mountain, Manitoba; Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan; and New Westminster, British Columbia. These institutions 
have been improved and modernized so that they supply modern sanitary accom- 
modation, medical care, training in various trades, education facilities, libraries, 
etc., all tending to improve the social standard of the inmates, with the aim that 
they shall become useful citizens upon release. (For statistics of crime and delin- 
quency, see Chapter X XVII, Section 6 of which deals particularly with inmates 
of penitentiaries. ) 
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The provincial reformative and corrective institutions, industrial schools and 
farms may be considered to have a common origin with the penitentiaries. During 
the period after 1867, when the penitentiaries passed under Dominion jurisdiction, 
the Provincial Governments laid the basis of the present reformative system. 
These institutions are intermediate between the common gaols and the peniten- 
tiaries, and are provided with facilities for the education and improvement of the 
morals of the inmates. Some of the early institutions of this type were: St.-Vincent 
de Paul Reformatory for boys in Quebec, which existed prior to 1864; the Andrew 
Mercer Reformatory for women and girls at Toronto, Ontario, opened in 1879 and 
the Boys’ Industrial Home at East Saint John, New Brunswick, established in 1873. 
Such reformative?and corrective institutions are maintained either directly by the 
Provincial Governments or religious and other organizations subsidized from the 
provincial treasuries. They care primarily for juvenile delinquents and adults who 
are not hardened criminals, while recidivists beyond reform or those guilty of major 
crimes and sentenced to a long period of imprisonment are sent to penitentiaries. 


1.—Number of Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, 1934. 


Type of Institution. _|P.E.I.! N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. and Total. 
pea: Pixeluding men- 
eee » a 

Eso 92) kee ee een ara 3 23 16 56 111 30 71 76 68 10 464 

pilelrits: oa ie Aenea = 2 1 5 5 1 2 3 1 = 20 

TPOOIALTIOS. FP acdc Sos 04 > 1 = 4 2 1 1 1 2 - 12 

MDB en icc «i oss = 1 = 4 6 2 1 3 = = 17 

Convalescent...........: = = = 4 1 1 - - - - 6 

Tuberculosis............. 1 6) 3 TRS el 2 4 3 1 1 = 42 

TO CEOS Ge sauce aed watts a“ - - — 24 - 10 - 2 - 36 

Incurable...... phrase. = = 1 92 7 1 2 5 1 = 26 

Othetenc\ Sieocs. dew, = = = 4 1 = - - - ~ 5 

Totals, Public......... 4] 33 [en] 97] 460} 40|. 90| 99 | 751 101 028 
IPIVALOS, eaeae Coty ae = 3 8 28 82 7 55 51 23 = 257 
PoMAIBEON -2 5 4 3 2k A = 4 3 5 i 3 1 5 4 = 32 

Totals, AH Hospitais| 4/ 40 32| 130| 258| 50) 146| 145| 102} 401 917 

Mental Institutions— 
Pablicwhwospitals:.-.... 2.0. 1 1 1 6 10 2 2 3 3 - 29 
‘LYeinies BCHOOIS..... 0.05... - 1 - 1 1 1 - 1 - - 5 
Psychiatric hospitals...... - - - - 1 1 - - - - Z 
County and municipal insti- 

MUCOUS nasa Sates - 14 = = = = = = > = 14 
Dominion hospitals........ - - - 1 1 - - ~ - - 2 
Private institutions........ = = - 1 3 = = = 2 = 6 

Totals, Mental....... OSTA ES ST ee OT PR a ee ol EY a (eer 


For footnotes see end of table, page 1010. 
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1.—Number of Institutions for Canada, by Provinces, 1934—concluded. 


Yukon 
Type of Institution. P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ae Total. 


Charitable and Benevolent 


Institutions — 

Homes for adults.......... 1 9 8 28 63 4 - - 5 - 118 
Homes for adults and child- 

TOW eee cok cee ee - 6 9 44 13 3 - 1 3 - 79 
Orphana ges, asc hye koreans 2 10 7 41 29 13 5 3 9 ~ 119 
Dayanurseriess--e cme eee - 1 1 7 8 2 - - 1 - 20 
Children’s aid societies.... 2 13 4 1 56 4 3 4 3 - 90 
Juvenile immigration soci- 

ClLICS. Sete eee ee perdi 8 ek }o- 2 a| 2 8) 1 y i 1 - 19 
Schools for the blind and 

Chesdaal see. tcc - 2 - 5 2 1 - - 1 - 11 

Totals, Charitable, etc. 5 43 30} 128] 180 28 10 9 23 - 456 
Penal and Refcrmative In- 

stitutions— 

Penitentiaries: f<.0 es. | - - 1 1 2 1 ~ 1 1 - 7 
Corrective and reformative 

Insbibutonsses ea aeae ke - 4 3 5 13 3 1 2 4 - 35 

Male juveniles........... - 2 1 2 3 by 1 - 2 - 13 

Female juveniles......... - = 1 2 1 1 2 1 - 8 

Maleaduliss sac oo: - - ~ - 6 - - ~ 1 - 6 

Female adults........... ~ - - - 1 - - - - i 

Female adults and juven- 

BES. S cattine meres - 2 1 1 3 - - = - - if 

Totals, Penal ete......)  - 4 4 6 15 4 1 3 5 - 42 

Grand Totals........ 10 | 1038 67 | 273 | 469 86} 159] 161 | 135 10 | 1,473 
1 Includes 4 annexes to general hospitals. 2 Includes 3 annexes to general hospitals. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, other than Mental. 


The total number of various general hospitals in operation in Canada during 
1934 is given in the first part of Table 1. It is seen from that table that in addition 
to 628 public general hospitals there were 257 private general hospitals and 32 
hospitals operated by the Dominion Government were made up of: 8 for war veterans, 
1 quarantine and immigration, 1 marine and 2 leper hospitals under the direction 
of the Department of Pensions and National Health; 9 military hospitals under the 
Department of National Defence; and 7 hospitals for Indians under the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs.* 


Summary statistics of reporting hospitals, which included 98-6 p.c. of all hos- 
pitals in 1934, are presented for the years 1931 to 1934 in Table 2, and detailed 
statistics of staff, facilities and movement of patients are shown by provinces in 
Table 3. It will be observed that the majority of hospitals not reporting are general 
hospitals in Yukon. These were naturally small hospitals and the non-inclusion 
of their statistics does not materially affect the value of the figures given for Canada 
and the provinces. , 


* A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type, bed accommodation, etc., 
will be found in the new Hospital Directory for Canada, 1934, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


HOSPITALS OTHER THAN MENTAL 1011 
SE 
2.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Hospitals in Canada, Excluding Mental 
Hospitals, calendar years 1931-1934. 
—e—wees——————————woaoawswsws$=$qmaOoa0@os=oq=qo=S=S0=S=S=S=EFoOmOmOmmS 


Item. 1931.1 1932. 1933. 1934. 
Public Hospitals— 
PUMERIRER TIOFGIAD, Pos. co< oss cvien vee oe oes. - 589 606 6202 
Pee OME AE ENO yc ip arith Fp Wie wc ooh ace sh SE Su cee ae Cs - 45,835 59,419 59,589 
Patients under treatment.............0...0cccee0- = 650,845 660, 632 708,331 
Total collective days’ stay...................000- — | 11,868,608 | 13,569,259 | 14,093,393 
Private Hospitals— 
Nitin bers Peparting. 2).5 oss coeeh os obo oocvec enn - 214 238 256 3 
PORE DCN NG SS hci Sans be dt me vont 6 tS - 2,315 3,247 3,421 
Paisents under treatment: <...... 62.6. beeen cs akn. - 22,460 24,492 29,481 
Wotal collective days’ stay. ..5.60. 6 Ge. ccc cece cies = 351,489 361,015 406,070 
Dominion Hospitals— 
PNUPOER TOPOLUANG ct Se a ooo s eee conde seth a - 35 32 284 
Bi ata a SNE. acid ass OR oe etm - 3,427 2,560 2,422 
Patients under treatment. :<0.50)... esis oc ao cles s - 16,058 15,160 15,447 
Total collective days’ stay..............cccececee ~ 733 , 967 424,046 421,972 
Totals— 
Mummisers TONOTUNE «63.0. acts it oe kw eee 822 838 876 9045 
IBedicanacitiess.\gicnte se ee oe eer ak tae hs 55,285 51,577 65,226 65,432 
Patients under treatment: oc. .5 ices see o nc dec. 688, 456 689,363 700, 284 753,259 
Total collective days stays. 2s... i600. so.. ces. 11,688,878 | 12,954,064 | 14,354,320 | 14,921, 435 


SS ei 


1 As the classification of hospitals was’ changed in 1932, totals only are given for the year 1931. 
* Eight public hospitals did not report. _ %One private hospital did not report. 4 Four 
Dominion hospitals did not report. 5 Thirteen hospitals did not report. 


3.—Statistics of. Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1934. 
(Including Hospitals and Homes for Incurables, but not including Mental Hospitals.) 


—_——0?6000aqqoqoq 


Public Public Hospitals. 
: Hospitals. ; 
Province and Item. Province and Item. 
All 
General. General. Other. 
Yukon. Prince Edward Island. 

- Number of hospitals reporting.......... 37/Numbers of hospitals reporting 3 j1 
Approved schools of nursing............ ~ Approved schools of nursing... 3 - 
Staff— Staff— 

DPAlarIed AOCLOTE is selich ake ous ceed, 1 || Salaried doctors............. 1 2 
ESR Sa Os Reyne os Sek ee eee reecsn bas - Interns) 52 2a cence He 2 ~ 
SSTACUATOUFSCS)... 2 OE ole cb mceis Co: 8 |} Graduate nurses............. 16 a 
Btrdent-nurses. cas... sede ccs oc ook - Student nurses............... 50 - 
Total, Personnel.................... 24 | Totals, Personnel.......... 123 27 
Hospital Facilities— _ Hospital Facilities— 
ENA Veree aaiee re ainda heen vin aeeiial Oa ENCLAVE rents ee Cae 3 1 
Ciipital TADOratory «06 chs cs e200 ve os 1} Clinical laboratory.......... 3 ~ 
AAV RIO-CHErADY race tarcieichteoakorers boas - Physio-therapy.............. 1 - 
Movement of Population— Movement of Population— 
EVEL TIINAT OTS ERO chee Pi torts sis ore «eich « Ab5a| PA GmMiIssions 54...) hancees oc: 3, 786 102 
LOVE a 2h ct ef CTs cane a Laem VONDIEEOS ses. en nel ook 319 - 
Total Under Treatment............. 504 | Totals Under Treatment... 4,223 152 
DONEC MAUD ere ee hit t essieie ecco oe 453 Discharges <a eccss cence 3,933 87 
PNTIACEOALESIOR RRS fon oc ce A oo oe cee Zo mPAl deaths... .... oceccs ovcea 143 18 
Total collective days’ stay........... 11,765 || Total collective days’ stay.. 41,430 18, 120 
en ee ee ee ee 
1 This institution is classified in Table 1. * Seven general hospitals did not report, and figures 


for Yukon are, therefore, not as representative as for the provinces. 
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3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1934—continucd. 


Public Hospitals. 
All a", Private | Dominion 
Hospitals. Hospitals. | Hospitals. 
General. | All Other. 


Province and Item. 


Nova Scotia. 


Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 39) DB 10 3 3 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 15 12 1 2 - 
Staff— 
Salariedidoctorstey.nce ere ere eee 31 7 6 - 18 
TNUGENSM: Seren. peer ee eR eee ee me 24 16 8 = - 
Graduate nursess-sneeee ere eee 261 179 42 26 14 
Studentinursesa.ce acc eae ee ee 338 267 22 49 - 
Totals, Personnel..................... 1,389 856 306 137 90 
Hospital Facilities— 
ORD ye dn Oe ee at Pee 25 21 iI 2 1 
Chinicallaboratory see eee co eee 22 18 1 2 1 
IPinysto-vherap yn aniemeane ieee 8 6 - 1 1 
Movement of Population— 
AAMISSIONS* eens ome Stk bn 32,984 25, 209 2,559 3,132 2,084 
GIVI DIF Gh Shree caeact eres aera keer ee 2,845 1,634 rats) 496 - 
Totals Under Treatment............. 37,288 27,631 3,722 3,733 2,202 
Discharvesteenee sca. bircake vou meee 34,667 25,954 3,099 3,540 2,074 
All deaths eeetct: soar ie ee ee 1,126 841 176 85 24 
Total collective days’ stay............. 593, 668 340,441 167,111 43,570 42,546 
New Brunswick. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 31} 16 5 8 2 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 13 12 1 - - 
Staff— 
Salaried:docvorst a. eee eee 20 8 7 - 5 
Ties ee tthe. eee ee ee 8 8 - = - 
Graduatemurses=.. 0). eee 188 118 42 20 8 
Studentinursestersen. osae oan ome. 319 315 4 - - 
Totaiss Personnel} 23.03 eee 1,138 835 224 38 41 
Hospital Facilities— 
X-Ray: Sere cit Sin doen eee ee 21 15 3 2 1 
Climeal'taboratoryeeeoee ee 17 12 3 - 2 
Plrysio=therapyaeeee ree ae rere 17 12 3 2 
Movement of Population— 
A AMISSIONSA52e epee ee. 19, 292 £71382 518 899 743 
Live, birthsys.cac tee ae ore eee 1,625 1,512 94 19 - 
Totals Under Treatment............. 22,050 19,294 1,029 $41 795 
Discharvest:: - seen ns te ce ceo Seppe: 20,085 17,958 525 870 732 
Alideathsmc sare ecco eee co eee 853 742 65 44 2 
Total collective days’ stay............. 442 237 260, 655 153, 744 10,154 17,684 
Quebec. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 1291 56 41 28 t 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 37 30 4 bear = 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors: 25-5 eee ee 226 124 79 13 10 
Interns’. (e803 thaw: hee ee aoe 290 238 52 - - = 
Gradoate nurses... 5.3 %200 7. eee 1,550 1,080 379 68 23 
Student nurses. Aa sees: Se eee 1,594 1,428 140 26 = 
Totals, Personnel... ......«.cs:ssss.... 10,156 7,049 2,763 249 95 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1, 
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3.—Statististics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1934—continued. 


Public Hospitals. 
All Private Dominion 
Hospitals. Hospitals. | Hospitals. 
General. | All Other. 


Province and Item. 


Quebec—concluded. 


Hospital Facilities— 
eT AV Een ke Coast. Sok, ae 76 : 48 18 9 1 
Clinical laboratory... i. .péoce cso. s vee 57 31 16 0) 1 
PV AIG-UNCOMADY 2 oc cute sw cece + ope sade cen 63 38 13 10 2 
Movement of Population— 
UNGUIONARIOUS merken. erst: Aare eieies cs cee ae 130,077 104,042 21,709 3,386 940 
LIRR IGY OV Ge NT: Ea eee Sa ga ais a 9,782 6,985 2,142 655 _ 
Totals Under Treatment............. 150, 484 115, 696 29,478 4,223 1,087 
DISC N ALCOR MANN hrs RS oe kes. 132,354 105, 453 22,037 3,941 923 
JNINLG IGT 8b) | aera I) (ah eee ee eee 6,712 5,021 1,541 116 34 
Total collective days’ stay............. 4,275,059 | 2,102,027 | 2,051,707 72,375 48,950 
Ontario. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting........... , 2581 111 58 82 7 
Approved schools of nursing..... Ree Goo 72 67 5 - - 
| Staff— 
peered. WOCtors.....2.h6.>2sc00 .ak le P 247 97 78 30 42 
Interns Nace Sa aca? cinta eee. » 244 207 33 ~ 4 
usGaradiinte Burses....... 2.5. tlc cuse deine 2,155 1,364 548 162 81 
BaeliclonG MUNSON: 445550 toed oat cteate ohn cok 2; 848 2,681 167 - - 
Totals, Personnel................. pA 12,720 8,751 25946 563 460 
Hospital Facilities— 
DAT hen IAL 28 Ce ee ep RE ee 139 | 98 20 18 3 
Clinical laboratory... .chcsct en eke 82 58 11 11 2 
Pi veio-thornn ye... e623 rates os oe 74 52 5 15 2 
Movement of Population— 
PR CAIERIONS LAE SOS Sachs sio-antein ope elabsoes 218, 289 180, 128 23,918 9,284 4,959 
AGT COSITE NAW 6 oo he kde cnedc hates 26,044 21,589 2,831 1,530 94 
Totals Under Treatment............. 256,816 | “ 208,791 31,454 11,180 5,391 
Dy oa oe i 232,806 192,190 25,199 10,520 4,897 
Allkdeathe As 22 sock isa 3 Led atele siete ve he tut 10,948 9,019 1,563 285 81 
Total collective days’ stay............. 4,858,561 | 2,834,797 | 1,733,984 141,979 147,801 
Manitoba. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 501 30 10 i 3 
Approved schools OMMUTSINGSs sas eae 18 15 3 = - 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors........... Sone EES Car 78 37 20 4 17 
GTRr cre Osea areata es am ens Gi aa Ce em ane 64 51 12 - 1 
Graduate mursess souk +n cea eons 432 283 115 15 19 
Duet Nurses... cots Chere tee ce 629 544 85 _ 
Totals, Personnel..................... 25682 1,751 791 38 102 
Hospital Facilities— 
ERG Vital Pea. CREE oi eee ae eek ee 32 22 7 1 2 
@liniesl Jaboratory....:c05. cesses 15 7 6 - 2 
Beep MO MOrapy.. 5... sein cack cade cee 13 9 1 1 py 


1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 
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3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1934—continued. 


Province and Item. Hospitals 
Manitoba—concluded. 
Movement of Population— 
IN GTAIBRIONS Sas. aero eerie Geoscetc te 52,855 
ive DILENSS. teeta toe ee eee ee 5,982 
Totals Under Treatment............. 61, 658 
Wrachar ges: seco ote tome Aan eee oe 56, 621 
Alideatha eter Sot, o8.cn ie tly ican nent 1,892 
Total collective days’ stay............. 1,104, 250 
Saskatchewan. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 1451 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 13 
Staff— 
Salariedidoctors#s.eere eee eee 26 
INnternes Ate ae ea ee ee a ee 23 
Graduate nurses ..5 ae ee ese rk ee 576 
Studentinurses#yac2ee he se en ee 412 
Totals, Personnel..................... 25287 
Hospital Facilities— 
Ae Ray cere cast vaio aaa ite oe 62 
Clinical laboratorys.-eeee ee ee 37 
Physio-therapys.c. see eee 27 
Movement of Population— 
HA ANMISSIONS eae. oem eat Goto Metro 62, 768 
LAV DITURS. ew «ous Sa ote eee 7,185 
Totals Under Treatment............. 72,515 
Dischargeate 35/500 oe Le ee 67, 630 
‘Allideaths thet. ot ct ee colle eres 2,144 
Total collective days’ stay............. 1,153,109 
Alberta. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 1451 
Approved schools of nursing.............. 11 
Staff— 
Salaried mMoctors.5...0isas sca bee Ee 45 
Interns Sachets pee ee et eee 27 
Gradtatemurses ect bore. ccc 569 
Student: nurses. 0... sdbs cect ors belek 570 
Totals, Personnel..,.................. 2,594 
Hospital Facilities— 
ASEUBY specie ee er ee 72 
Glinieal laboratory. 20200. 62... +0. denne 37 
Physio-therspy... tte hoe eee 25 
Movement of Population— 
Admissions’; oo 50. ./-4 jae odo eee 62, 235 
Livedinthess%..00 ob eee 8,680 
Totals Under Treatment.............. 73,434 
Discharges. (02 a oe ee 68,363 
AN destha 3. <2 52a eek eee 2,391 
Total collective days’ stay............. 1,030,336 


— 


1 These institutions are classified in Table 1. 


Public Hospitals. 


General. 


42,942 
5,078 


49, 448 


1,815 
720, 885 


2,187 
747,474 


All Other. 


7,397 
654 


9,241 
7,594 
310 
452,011 


19 


412 


bo 


392,272 


13 


207 


ee DO 


958 
414 


1,905 
1,296 


87 
189,810 


Private Dominion 
Hospitals. | Hospitals. 


1,133 
24 
11,315 


55 


me OO 


2,913 
717 


3, 681 
3,547 
78 
28,672 


Orc Co 


1,542 
564 


2,213 
2,047 
59 

43, 823 


11, 280 
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3.—Statistics of Reporting Hospitals, by Provinces, Showing Staff, Facilities, and 
Movement of Population, calendar year 1934—concluded. 


Public Hospitals. 


: All Private Dominion 
Province and Item. Hospitals. Hospitals. | Hospitals. 
General. | All Other. 
British Columbia. 

Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 100! 68 7 22 3 

Approved schools of nursing..... PCG Scar 12 12 ~ - — 

Staff— 

Palamiedudoctors sc as ue on caeeas 84 58 8 4 14 
INternsn ater Pine Hern cee ee eae He, 42 41 - - 1 
Graduate nnnsesee dost sn. =. ance ae 799 678 60 43 18 
SSHUGONLBULSOS s..hr he ce ids caettrciewa ste. 602 602 ~ - = 

Totals, Personnel..................... 3,333 2,380 764 94 95 

Hospital Facilities— 

BGA RENE Sin Se, 5 RRP e ee 66 59 2 4 1 
Chinicahklaboratory:: : 62-4. cckeesee dens 30 26 1 2 1 
Py SlO=LNerap ya: oc Miss an,. sate ele oes 24 19 1 3 1 

Movement of Population— 

A aaRIGHLONS ys. Meese eh eee eee 63, 456 58,967 1,197 2,005 1, 287 

iV OUDIEERG tet eee eae ih tee as : 7,239 6,628 448 163 - 

Totals Under Treatment............. 74,135 68,131 25247 25 o21 1,436 

UPINGHAPTOR.. cheste les tide pe esc a 67,651 62,762 1,557 2,091 1,241 

All deaths....... Dc wteeate Swe toreta 2,982 2,729 109 91 53 

Total collective days’ stay............. “1,392,900 1,066, 828 219,527 54, 182 52,363 
Canada. 

Numbers of hospitals reporting........... 9041 456 164 256 28 

Approved schools of nursing..™.......... 194 175 14 5 = 

Staff— 

PAlariogiOOCtOlsyciaceccacGonk seacoast 761 365 216 66 114 
TNGELHS Pree Tee hoes Oe he ae 724 607 111 - 6 
CEAAURLOMULBOS 22 fatele coe dems aioli a he 6,561 4,623 1,334 420 184 
SEMICOMy NUESOS ae ac hele oir ee oye 7,362 6, 869 418 75 - 

Totals, Personnel..................... 36,473 26,138 7,990 1,389 956 

Hospital Facilities— 

PRU Yee ee TEE one hha a ce ee SS 500 382 62 48 8 
Clinical laboratoryes. cic feds ws << ope 301 218 42 33 8 
BAELVSIO SC HETADY a sation Foxe cod-6. <5 vie se 252 175 28 39 10 

Movement of Population— 

MPACATIISSIONUS Aastra redo ce cole ae aoe 646,299 541,514 66, 637 24,090 14,058 
WAV Cat ULL Seer tte els ci0 Ocieec ars ate Grace Shree 69,719 57,095 8,005 4,380 239 
Totals Under Treatment............. 7153, 259 619, 085 89, 246 29,481 15,447 
MBB IROL POS ony cio 10 Sia Se soe era ok Dare 684, 650 572,820 70,168 27,689 13,973 
PRCA GHS yon a ea eos cu nt chica, os 5 29 , 234 24,057 4,105 782 290 
Total collective days’ stay............. 14,921,485 | 8,715,107 | 5,378,286 406,070 421,972 


1 These institutions are classified in Table 1. 


Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments, or clinics, are oper- 
ated independently or in connection with hospitals, medical colleges, universities 
or other institutions. The dispensary or clinic in connection with a hospital is 
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generally the out-patient department treating patients who do not occupy beds 
in the hospital. Sometimes, however, the out-patient department is distinct from 
the hospital proper and is a separate institution with its own staff, etc. The exten-— 
sion of out-patient services to patients of modest means has far-reaching and bene- 
ficial effects. It may replace admission to a hospital, or may serve to secure neces- 
sary and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule, out-patient departments are 
subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and separate records are not kept. 
Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, it will not be possible to give the 
average cost per patient. 


Table 4 gives the hospitals of each class operating public out-patient depart- 
ments in Canada, by provinces, 1934. 


4.—Public Hospitats Operating Public and Out-Patient Departments, 1934. 
(Not including government or municipal clinics held in hospitals.) 


SS ee 
——rorrwccC—rrooCC_—_——SsssSsoaonanaswonamaaow0m9nmnmaqruasSamaoO9aaaRRaaaaaS T_T 


Both Patients and Patients only Treatments only 
Total Treatments Reported. Reported. Reported. 
Province and Class einen eH — ——_———- ——_—_. 
OF Hospital. Depart- |. No. Treats No. No. Teede: 
ments. Re- | Patients. Tent Re- | Patients. Re- ents 
porting. * |porting. porting. : 
Canadaie: ee eat §2 50 | 211,111 |1,083,399 28) 77,612 17°} 883,303 
Generalitea.n saat 66 38 182,565 | 808,425 201 52,6473 10 731,817 
Womenstveews ee aot 5 2 3,084 186,011 1 10,244 2 22,902 
Prediatrigue = seer 7 4 12 300 54,132 1 695 2 102,371 
RediCrossaepree eso. ae 1 i 88 211 - - - - 
Tuberculosis..........'. 11 5 13,074 34,620 4 6,196 3 26, 213 
OtLheret te ae 2 - ~ - 2 7,830 - - 
New Brunswick....... E 2 2| 7,816] 21,864 : ‘ 2 e 
General, eee see 2 2 7,816 21,864 - - ~ - 
Quebec... ; Bee A 35 21 | 121,999 | 641,884 1@| 44,443 72] 598,585 
Generale tee 26 16 101,269 |, 393,297 72\ 268369 5 481, 235 
Wonen'stven 9: ote 2 1 eed 184,098 1 10,244 - ~ 
1etaOhiChn eke - aeaetranion nf 3 % 7,992 34,436 ~ - 1 8, 582 
Tuberculosis!...;....... 2 2 1567, 30,053 - - 12 18,768 
thera Fmee se hy ok 2 - - - 2 7,830 - - 
Ontario“, 0 ees 20 9 55,253 | 338,562 6 20,436 5 278,027 
General. eeretnso 13 7 52,676 | 333,089 4 18,635 2 156,452 
Women's! .sccetiinete 2 1 1,913 1,913 ~ - 1 22,238 
Pediatrics: c2 es 2 - ~ - 1 695 1 93,789 
Tuberculosis..........'. 3 1 664 3,560 1 1,106 1 5,548 
Manitoba............... 10 6 8,600 39, 962 2 1,775 2 43,584 
Generalahwore essay 6 4 3,943 10,813 1 1,066 peat 42,920 
Womenss eee ce 1 - - - ~ - 1 664 
Reediatric: aces 1 1 4,261 19.489 - - - = 
Tuberculosis........... 2 1 396 660 1 709 - = 
Saskatchewan.......... 7 3 1,091. 1,589 4 4,6433 ~ - 
Generale) Sores ae 5 3 1,091 1,589 2 2628 - - 
Dubereulosis# eee. 2 - - - 2 4,381 ~ 
Alberta) 28.) oe 5 3 5,187 27,316 1 1,524 1 1,897 
General 4 4 3 5, 187 27,316 1 1,524 - = 
Tuberculosis........... 1 - ~ - ~ - 1 1,897 
British Columbia....... 13 6 11,165 21,322 5 4,791 2 51,210 
Genera] eee eee 10 3 10,583 20,457 5 4,791 2 51,210 
Peediantricuey. cree 1 1 47 207 - - - = 
Redi@rossy. tan e 1 1 88 211 - - - a 
Tuberculosisessee. 4.) 1 1 447 447 - - - = 
a ee 
‘Two hospitals are reported under two headings. 2One hospital is reported under two 


headings. 3Includes 154 patients taking series of treatments. 
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Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals. 


The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada for June 1, 1931, gave the number 
of patients in all mental institutions as 31,686, of whom 24,198 were insane, 7,006 
mentally deficient and 492 epileptic. The number of patients in mental institu- 
tions per 100,000 of the general population was 305-4 on June 1, 1931, 316-5 on 
Dec. 31, 1932, and 324-9 on Dec. 31, 1933. 


At Dec. 31, 1934, there were 36,571 patients in mental institutions in Canada, 
and 2,535 on parole, making a total of 39,106, whereas the normal bed capacity 
was only 34,866, showing a seriously overcrowded situation over a period when the 
patient population on Jan. 1, 1934, and the admissions and separations during the . 
year are considered. This overcrowded condition is specially marked in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec, as is seen from Table 6. 
Of the 36,571 resident patients in 1934, 29,154 were insane, 6,915 were mentally 
deficient and 502 were epileptic. The patients per 100,000 of population at end of 
the year were 335-6. Table 5 gives general statistics of mental institutions for 1934. 


5.—Statistics of Capacity, Staff and Finances of Mental Institutions! in Canada, 
by Provinces, calendar year 1934. 


—kee—eoaeoeoss=“=S0N0N0m0mS0n09m9903.0. 


Prince Novi New ; 
Item. - Edward Sactin. Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
‘ Island. wick, 
oS ome seo No. No. No. No. No. 
Numbers of institutions Peportme yb Seats nee 4 1 16 1 i) 15 
NGriial Sabagities were! pte tip tt anks bas 280 2,084 900 9,850 12,666 
Staff— 
Dortors, tel timer, 2°. fost SOS 2 5 3 52 120 
Meeesep ari tinier Sos teste rcs - 14 - 18 10 
IGratiGaLe witsed sy) 6.0 5x ies. os a. 15 30 1 275 457 
APOE BUT SOS ei cake oe angen ts tee 5 67 24 462 489 
Totals y State te ire aks 66 341 96 1,776 2,753 
Receipts— : 
Government and municipal payments......... $} 161,678) 461,059} 175,360] 2,331,015] 4,255,662 
Fees from paying patients..................... $ 13,116 14,082 33,925 372,565 996, 980 
Received from other sources.................. $ 329 1,764 254] 1,408,623] 295,870 
Totals, Receipts..........5.......... $ 175,123 ry 476,905) 209,539) 4,112,203) 5,548,512 
Expenditures— 
TOL CTS Rad ge a i i a a a ei A $ 38,177) 191,698 52,241) 763,790] 2,479,845 
SNA GT ee oe a tO ee $} 22,972) 122,135 59,172} 612,771] 878,658 
All other expenditures for maintenance........ $ 35, 206 149,192 98,126] 1,048,202} 1,796,449 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. $ 96,355) 463,025] 209,539] 2,424,763] 5,154,952 
New buildings and improvements............. $ 78, 768 12,809 — | 1,040,032 318,217 
Expenditures for other purposes............... $ ~ 4,515 - 649, 807), 29,360 
Totals, Expenditures................ s! 175,123] 480,3491 209,539! 4,114,602 5,502,529 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 1018. 
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5.—Statistics of Capacity, Staff and Finances of Mental Institutions! in Canada 
by Provinces, calendar year 1934—concluded. 


Sas- British 
Item. Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. |} Colum- | Canada. 
wan. bia. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Numbers of institutions reporting!.................-. 3 2 4 5 56 
INormal capacities. se eicn ei fete o« Ae eeieisige Sein eelae oa 2,210 2,450 1,985 2,441 34, 866 
Staff— 
Doctors, fol time. 2. wee hucio tes ee eee ee se 17 9 12 12 232 
a Part HME sdte cs ce ee oe ae ee els sole = = - 3 45 
Graduate mnursesies,< asics his cee aia reat 69 13 48 30 938 
Othernmursess iets eae ee ornare eee 87 96 68 124 1,422 
Totals, Stall 2. scycce cous oe eee 501 415 418 549 6,915 
Receipts— ot 
Government and municipal payments......... $| 624,106 692,907 619, 142 759, 760/10, 080, 689 
Fees from paying patients.................--6- $ 73,531 88,147 97,915 194,277) 1,884,538 
Received from other sources..............-+6- $ 19,467 5,789 22,300 935) 1,755,331 
Totals; Receipts: eoieer is ote sone $| 717,104) 786,843) 739,857)  954,972)13, 720,558 
Expenditures— a 
Salaries semen tier ome ce eC eee teeta 316,012} 395,337) 430,013) 421,010] 5,088,123 


$ 
ProvaSlONS sy. aiepaeces cctse ce oh Sele Coe ere rene $| 154,400} 146,947) 122,486] 232,177) 2,351,718 
$] 229,484} 244,559] 144,534] 301,808] 4,047,560 


Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. $ 699, 896 786, 843 697, 033 954, 995111,487,401 


New buildings and improvements............. $ 2,948 - 52,945 225] 1,505,944 
Expenditures for other purposes............... $ 14,260 ~ ~ 697,942 
Totals, Expenditures ............... $| 717,104) 786,843) 749,978}  955,220)13, 691,287 


1The Simcoe Hall Sanitarium, Allandale, Ont., and the Manitoba Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg, 
Man., did not report and are not included in this table. 2 Includes other personnel. 


6.—Movement of Patients in Mental Hospitals of Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1934. 


: Total Total 
Insti- : Total Total - 

Province. tutions & oe P Later ee Admis- Separa- oes 

Reporting.1| ~“2Pacity- i034. sions. tions. 193 ree: 
Prince Edward Island....... 1 280 257 100 102 255 
NOV DCOLIAS canesn eas sees 16 2,084 1,900 517 443 1,974 
New Brunswick 3.2208 2. 1 900 902 209 148 _ 963 
Quebec ne saan Soha eee ) 9,850 10,931 Seb (2,367 11,676 
Ontario See ee eee 15 12,666 12,893 4,062 3,477 13,478 
Manitoba tan ee ante eee 3 2,210 2,482 378 276 2,584 
Saskatchewan............... 2 2,450 2,689 13 662 2,800 
AIDEN we essere eines 4 1,985 1,958 743 560 2,141 
British; Columbiat, scene. 5 2,441 3,042 786 593 3,235 
Canada se tienes 56 34,866 37,054 10,680 8,628 39,106 


1The Simcoe Hall Sanitarium, Allandale, Ont., and the Manitoba Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg, 
Man., are not included in this table. 


Subsection 3.—Charitable and Benevolent Institutions. 


Statistics of institutions which care for the indigent, the aged and infirm, 
orphans, dependent and neglected children, the deaf and dumb and the blind, are 
shown by provinces in Table 7. Since such statistics are not collected annually 
but are compiled as a result of information gathered at the decennial census, the 
latest figures are for 1931. ‘ 
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7._Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, 
Census of 1931. 


Prince Nova New 
Item. Edward | Scotia. Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. wick, 
INWMEDSrS OLINSLIGULIONS ©): 2 occ csc c calcd beled eieree 5 43 30 128 180 
Personnel eek Pe See ee car cas ARE Aa ws 70 432 264 4,280 2,005 
Inmates— 
TANG ELS pe eR ai ae I i A eae acter eee 62 470 601 4,796 4,867 
RPE TIRE. fo eats. are oe. Foe aa 227 2,645 Woe 15,241 16,104 
PES Mer vo ere UNG cog en Oe Ae 289 3,115 1,973 20,037 20,971 
Receipts— 
Grants and maintenance payments............ $ 6,110) 245,654 187,091) 1,049,315) 1,400, 124 
Receipts from paying inmates.................. $ 15,401 53,701 47,255) 858,806] 631,592 
Pl tha co eel Sy | 1. era ee aa tea ee $ 20,280} 155,620} 123,340] 2,430,675] 1,272,788 
Totals, Receipts..................... $ 41,791) 454,975) 307,686) 4,338,796) 3,304,504 
Ex penditures— 
PRUMPION CUCL WATOS. 30.26 50bo a nck cbs ove st beck .$ 9,646] 127,620 67,079} 618,028} 899,467 
ELON IS lan Ga LOO \oe mane ce ast tion lassen cei tone $ 11,358 91,171 79,860] 1,166,911] 773,762 
Fuel, power, light and water.................. $ 5,412 33,241 32,008} 429,869] 282,656 
All-other expenditures............c0cc:ceceeces $ 11,940} 191,616] 125,708] 2,321,126) 1,335,768 
Totals, Expenditures...,....... 6S 38,656) 443,648) 304,655) 4,535,934] 3,291,653 


eee 


f Sas- British 
Item. Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
Mh es wan. bia. 
INum bers’ of-institutions?.. 2.5) Ac) oc ecees acc sceccle. 28 10 9 23 456 
DT SS 2 UR a ale Sea ial Sil ae Bae ay ae 481 94 145 262 8,033 
Inmates— 
PALL BER ES Serena ose eet ete Ft here enn el SS ABest: 546 - 40 368 11,750 
CSO oe RE att ae oR pao ne pee ae 3,153 765 749 1,526 41,782 
Wetais; Inmates! =. 3.002 5.35. 230s ok: 3,699 765 789 1,894 53,532 
Receipts— ie 
Grants and maintenance payments............ $} 345,043 40,274 37,523] 312,000] 3,573,134 
Receipts from paying inmates................. $ 54,013 3,702) _ 22,458 67,771) 1,754, 699 
PEO CHOr FGCU 5 os ae ck eo eles $} 322,261 63, 879 60,582} 204,107] 4,653,532 
Wotals; Receipts ..3. 3. ...<scks se ces cs'e $} 721,317). 107,855} 120,563) 583,878] 9,981,365 
Expenditures— 
Pal ariosANGMWAGES SN on ie oc coon Sac nla foes $ 193,077 27,657 30,441 147,953] 2,120,968 
POV MOREMIOOILY 2: 2. 55 oss oie’ ses ck ok ekceaes « $ 131,477 26, 852 47,465 88,664] 2,417,520 
Fuel, power, light and water.................. $ 64,538 14,016 12,789 33, 185 908,014 
Al other expenditures: .o. 55.00. 2eees cove saccs $| 362,940 49,245 63,599] 332,602] 4,794,544 
Totals, Expenditures................ $| 752,032) 117,770) 154,294) 602, 404/10, 241,046 


1 These institutions are classified in Table 1. 


Subsection 4.—Penal, Corrective and Reformative Institutions. 


Summary statistics under this heading collected at the Census of 1931 are given 
in Table 8. The reader will find detailed statistics of crime and delinquency (which 
are presented on an annual basis) as distinct from these institutional statistics in 
Chapter XX VII immediately following. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—JUDICIAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY STATISTICS.* 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—An account of the development 
of the Criminal Code in Canada was given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition 
of the Year Book. In this article a réswmé of procedure and of the extent and juris- 
diction of the various classes of judges and magistrates was given. 


The statistics presented in the tables that follow, which are summarized from 
the Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 154 judicial districts, including 4 sub-districts, divided as to provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
23, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 19, Alberta 14, British Columbia 8 
and Yukon 1. The figures for the Northwest Territories are obtained from the 
reports of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 1.—General Tables. 


The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being for 1934. 
Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification of offences 
has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those of adults. 


According to the provisions of the Criminal Code, offences are classified as 
indictable and non-indictable. Broadly speaking, indictable offences are triable 
by jury, although in certain classes the accused is accorded the right of election as 
to whether he be tried by jury or before a judge without the intervention of a jury, 
and in other cases the jurisdiction of the-magistrate as to trial is absolute and does 
not depend upon the consent of the accused. Non-indictable offences are usually 
dealt with summarily by police magistrates under the Summary Convictions Act 
and comprise breaches of municipal regulations and other minor offences. The term 
“indictable” applies to offences of adults only, similar offences committed by juveniles 
being termed “major” offences; similarly, “‘non-indictable” offences of adults are 
termed “minor” offences when attributed to juveniles. Previous to 1922, however, 
the classification into criminal and minor offences was followed in classifying sta- 
tistics; the historical Table 1 and the more detailed short-term statistics of Table 2 
continue the classification on a comparable basis, giving the totals for all offences, 
v.e., different classes of criminal offences and minor offences, including those of 
juvenile deliquents. In connection with Table 1, it should be remembered that, 
while the Criminal Code undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures of 
summary convictions are influenced very much by the changing customs of the 
people, and are apt to increase with the increasing urbanization of the population. 
The most significant column of this table is the figure of criminal offences per 100,000 
of population. Attention may be drawn to the increase in the proportion of both 
criminal offences and minor offences to population in recent years, convictions for 
criminal offences having risen from 284 per 100,000 population in 1921 to 425 in 
1931 and 404 in 1934, and convictions for minor offences from 1,732 per 100,000 in 
1921 to 3,113 in 1931 and 3,145 in 1934. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 
tables is irrespective of the mode of procedure. That is to say, the ‘‘criminal”’ 


* Revised by H. M. Boyd, Chief, Judicial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
fifty-ninth Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, for the year ended Sept. 30, 1934, 
is obtainable on application from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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cases include many indictable offences disposed of summarily under the Summary 
Trials Act. Hence any addition of indictable and major and minor offences, as 
shown in other tables, will not agree with the figures given in Tables 1 and 2. The 
object here is to show a broad historical record of criminal and minor offences 
respectively. 


1.—Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Classes, and Total Convictions for Minor 
Offences, with Proportions to Population, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-34. 
Note.—For figures for the years 1876-1910, see p. 993 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Criminal Offences. 


Offences against— 


Other Total 
Pr Pro- |Felonies Minor Offences, Criminal 
6 perty and Total and Ratios of Total and Ratios. an 
The pe? 4 with | Misde- Criminal Offences. Minor 

Y ea Dancont — at a ieate Offences. 

lanes Vio- ours. 

lence 
p.c. of er p.c. of er 
No. No. No. No No. all of- |100,000} No. all of- | 100,000 No. 
fences. | pop. fences pop. 

1911 8,352 977 | 9,024} 1,194 | 19,547 17-3 271 | 93,713 82-7 | 1,300 113,260 
1912 9,371 1,195 | 10,626 | 1,540 | 22,732 15-5 308 | 123,795 84-5 | 1,675 146,527 
1913.21 11,444 1 1 4720} 1257219) 2 724 | 27,361 15-8 359 | 145,777 84-2 | 1,910 173,138 
1914...| 12,136 | 1,810 | 14,645 | 1,952 | 30,543 16-7 388 | 152,492 83-3 | 1,935 183,035 
1915...) 10,664 | 2,234 | 14,269} 1,525 | 28,692 18-7 360 | 124,363 81-3 | 1,558 153,055 
1916...| 9,327 | 1,478 | 11,018 | 1,459 | 23,282 18-8 291 | 100,509 81-2 | 1,256 123,791 
1917.. 6, 852 1,321 9,886 1,271 | 19,330 16-9 240 94,681 83-1 1,175 114,011 
1918.. 7,292 2,049 | 10,743 1,390 | 21,474 17-4 264 | 101,795 82-6 1,249 123, 269 
1919...} 7,731 | 2,606 | 11,508 |} 1,656 | 23,501 18-1 283 | 106,518 81-9 | 1,282 130,019 
1920.. 8,281 2,310 | 11,634 2,059 | 24,284 14-9 284 | 138,424 85-1 1,618 162,708 
1921...| 8,197 | 2,609 | 12,059 | 2,081 | 24,946 14-2 284 | 152,227 85-9 | 1,732 177,173 
1929 el do 20 lla 2060 dl GOs oe GLOnI24 2901 15-3 272 | 134,049 84-7 | 1,503 | . 158,340 
1923.. 7,550 2,076 | 11,482 3,075 | 24,183 15-1 268 | 135,069 84-8 1,499 159,252 
1924. 7,595 2,536 | 12,790 2 0d0nle20. 000 15-3 279 | 141,663 84-7 1,549 167,219 
1925,5.12 7,820)" 25949 | 136802 | 3286447 (27-114 15-3 292 | 150,672 84-7 1. 621 177, 783 
1926.. 7,799 2,296 | 14,262 2,679 | 27,036 13-8 286 | 169,171 86-2 1,790 196,207 
1927.. 8,343 2,671 | 15,154 2,809 | 28,977 13-1 801 | 191,285 86-9 1,985 220, 262 
1928.. 9,140 2,991 | 16,072 3,856 | 32,059 11-6 826 | 243,123 88-4 2,472 275, 182 
1929...| 10,392 | 3,529 | 17,271 | 4,001 | 35,193 10-9 351 | 286,773 89-1] 2,859 321, 966 
1930. 11,052 4,647 | 18,498 6,584 | 40,781 11-8 400 | 304,860 88-2 2,986 345,641 
1931 ae aa73 5,288 | 21,528 5,475 | 44,064 12-0 425 | 323,024 88-0 eS 367,088 
1932...) 10,327 5,194 | 20,766 5,5101) 41,797 12-4 402 | 294,858 87-6 2,842 336, 655 
1933...) 9,603 5,319 | 21,575 6,096 | 42,593 12-8 411 | 290,475 87-2 2,799 333 , 068 
1934...] 9,284} 5,310 | 21,071 | 6,330 | 41,995 11-4 404 | 326,239 88-6 | 3,145 368, 234 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1930-34 (Including Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. 

Class of Offence. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 

CRIMINAL OFFENCES— No. No. No. No. No. 
Offences against the person................esseee- 11,052 11,773 10,327 9, 603 9,284 
Offences against property with violence........... 4,647 5, 288 5,194 5,319 5,310 
Offences against property without violence....... 18,498 21,528 20, 766 21,575 21,071 
Other felonies and misdemeanours...............- 6,584 5,475 5,510 6,096 6,330 
Totals, Criminal Offences.............. 40,781 44,064 41,797 42,593 41,995 

Minor Orrences— 

Breach of municipal Acts and by-laws............ 200,920 | 226,822 | 204,981 | 201,990 233,331 
Breach ofliquorilaws.csess che ae eee nee 18,139 16,193 IPA EH 10,491 10,761 
run kenness ys. 5.05 oka cee ie Ae eee 35,797 29,151 22,671 18,912 20, 769 
VaOT ANC. 2 hues a ee ee ee ee 11,161 15,565 12,409 11,182 6,507 
Loose, idle and disorderly +22... 2.0208 seen cee 7,641 4,128 3,862 2,497 4,874 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof....... 4,650 4,407 6,036 5,692 3,945 
Miscellaneous minor offences..............eeecee. 26,552 26,758 32,668 39,711 46,052 
Totals, Minor Offences...............-. 304,860 | 323,024 |} 294,858 | 290,475 326, 239 
Grang ‘Totals saci aacadst en ce 345,641 | 367,088 | 336,655 | 333,068 368,234 
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2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1930-34 (Including Juveniles)— 
concluded, 
B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


—_—_—_—— kee sess es ee | | 


Per Per Per Per Per 
Per | 100,000} Per |100,000 | Per | 100,000} Per | 100,000] Per 100,000 
cent.| Pop. |cent.| Pop. | cent.| Pop. | cent.} Pop. | cent. Pop. 


Class of Offence. 


CRIMINAL OrrENCES— 
Offences against the per- 


BOM. Cee eros wos eek 3-2 108 | 3-2 113 |- 3-1 101 | 2-9 93 | 2-5 89 
Offences against property 

with violence........... 1-3 46] 1-4 51} 1-5 48 | 1-6 51] 1-4 51 
Offences against property 

without violence....... 5-4 181 | 5-9 208 | 6-2 201 6-5 209 | 5-8 203 
Other felonies and mis- 

demeanours............ 1-9 64] 1-5 53 | 1-6 52] 1-8 58 | 1-7 61 


Totals, Criminal Offences. .| 11-8 399 | 12-0 425 | 12-4 402 | 12-8 411 | 11-4 404 


—_— OOOO | | | | Of 


Minor OrreNces— 
Breach of municipal Acts 


and by-laws............ 58-1 1,967 | 61-8 | 2,186 | 60-9] 1,979 | 60-6] 1,945 | 63-4 2,254 
Breach of liquor laws.....} 5-3 178 | 4-4 156 | 3-6 117 | 3-1 100 | 2-9 103 
Drunkenness............. 10-4 351 7-9 281 6-7 217 1b Ds7 183 5-6 200 
WASTANCY nes oc008 50.55... osd 109 4-2 150 3°7 120 3°4 109 1-8 62 
Loose, idle and disorderly| 2-2 75 1-1 40] 1-1 36 | 0-8 26] 1-3 46 
Keeping bawdy houses 

and inmates thereof....| 1-3 46 beck? 42 | 1-8 58 | 1-7 55] 1-1 37 
Miscellaneous minor of- 

FONCOSS<Sete ised 862 tase. 7-7 260 | 7-3 258 | 9-7 315 | 11-9 381 | 12-5 443 

Totals, Minor Offences..... 88-2 | 2,986 | 88-0} 3,113 | 87-6] 2,842 | 87-2 | 2,799 | 88-6 3,145 


Grand Totals......... 100-0 | 3,386 /100-0 | 3,538 100-0 | 3,244 1100-0 | 3,210 |100-0 3,549 


_ The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1928 to 1934 in Table 3. 
Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, dropped to 19 in 1928, 
rose again to 26 in 1929, then dropped to 17 in 1930 and rose again to 25, 23 and 24 
in 1931-33, with a decline to 19 in 1934. 


3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


1928-34. 
Province. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Canada— 
JOR VICHIONS tee coe ees 275,182 | 321,966 | 345,641 | 367,088 | 336,655 | 333,068 368, 234 
Sentences— 
PONIbENTIALY. 5.3 cc e0.c0 ces 1,991 2,164 3,013 3,129 2,892 2,485 2,260 
Gaol'or fine: 4...) 54:5. 223,794 | 263,750 | 266,777 | 274,483 | 242,128 | 248,177 286,358 
Reformatory:....<i.'...3 6s. 858 979 943 1,226 1,156 830 967 
PIOAE Ae ose Me akan 19 26 17 25 23 24 19 
Other sentences.......... 48,520 55,047 74,891 88,225 90,456 81,552 78, 630 
Prince Edward Island— 
ONVICHIONS:. >. «sake ce ces 716 845 975 910 909 737 831 
Sentences— ; 
Ponitenviary ....c..sssee ce 10 6 ; 2 6 18 16 16 
PCTAOWON LINC, ssc ecc eee: 669 814 956 871 853 688 776 
HROLOLIMALOLY. 3:2 y2. 0 one - 3 6 4 6 4 
Tye Cbs Fe aetna a ae Se - - - - - - ~ 
Other sentences.......... 37 22 ll 29 32 29 ol 
Nova Scotia— 
REA ICHIONGS oles d ck os ote 5,710 7,395 7,499 6,725 4,907 5, 432 5,651 
Sentences— 
PORILONLIATY © 0.11: . o's%s oie 5) 158 144 118 132 152 127 133 
MSROL Or LNG. ..< 6. Lees s os 4,752 6,479 6,720 5,971 4,129 4,474 4,615 
BtGlorMatory........ +. <4 59 67 65 45 46 39 79 
LG TECH A 1 ay See = ~ 1 1 1 3 2 
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3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 39, 


1928-34—-concluded. 
Province. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
New Brunswick— 
ConvichOnser wcrc. eee 3,617 4,589 4,727 5,380 4,628 4,318 4,400 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary... 02.0025. 50 57 49 108 92 110 70 
Gaotormlinowccen se anee 3,095 4,091 4,130 4,524 4,016 3,519 3,560 
Retormatonyiaas. ance 42 39 53 40 65 63 58 
Deatine oh ae oc kee - - 1 - _ 1 1 
Other sentences.......... 430 402 494 708 455 625 711 
Quebec— 
Convictions=arr cee 35,060 57,302 67,219 106,941 121,191 127,416 125,533 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary sce tee 542 507 754 765 803 659 683 
Gaoliorifine-peece nen 28, 853 47,211 51,405 86,729 97,702 108,031 108, 885 
Reformatory..........¢.. 154 162 67 109 268 280 229 
Death ac) tecdwostr eee 5 9 5 6 6 5 4 
Other sentences.......... 5,506 9,413 14,988 19,332 22,412 18,441 15,732 
Ontario— 
Conyictions:-£ eee eee 158,338 165, 829 178, 795 168, 069 146,393 140, 256 175, 083 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary a0.60. 22s 685 596 926 |. 834 es 826 740 
Gaolordinemen nee 127,140 | 133,534 TSR oLo 118, 674 95,631 94, 968 129,695 
Reformatory...s.<. 5.22.4 341 451 430 736 531 261 393 
Death erect cache 4 6 5 6 6 10 1 
Other sentences.......... 30,168 31,242 42,119 47,819 49,450 44,191 44,254 
Manitoba— 
Convictions: +... een nee 23,210 30,100 30,540 27,002 22,343 19, 100 20,398 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary. 2.050. 20 eee 199 291 303 528 482 251 243 
Gaolorstine: sae eee 16,016 21, 684 19,561 14,737 10,410 7,149 8,546 
Reformatory eee 146 151 176 168 163 123 ‘ 107 
Deathicr.* acs oer 1 1 - 2 4 3 3 
Other sentences.......... 6,848 7,973 10,500 11,567 11, 284 11,574 11,499 
Saskatchewan— 
Convictions: sc pea eee 11,201 13,677 14,386 13,760 9,687 8,564 8, 292 
Sentences— 
Benitentiany. s.0ter sees 45 99 115 115 90 54 58 
Gaolorifinesss.. eee 9,965 LEB lig 12,631 11,822 8,101 7,345 7,124 
Relormatorys:: 0 & to cess 27 24 48 35 21 22 42 
eather aie eee : 1 7 3 1 3 2 3 
Other sentences........... 1,163 1,230 1,589 1,787 1,472 1,141 1,065 
Alberta— 
Convictionss-. a-ha 13,054 16,659 16,080 16,589 10,853 12,538 11,077 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary..09 sce oaee 97 242 424 291 187 152 177 
Gaolvorfinewes aa 10,720 13,944 12,936 12,293 8,017 9,672 8,513 
Reformatory......7....-. 26 25 26 15 8 10 i) 
Dedt hen ona 2 1 1 6 ~ - 2 
Other sentences.......... 2,209 2,447 2,693 3,984 2,641 2,704 2,376 
British Columbia— 
Convactions seen ee 24,142 25,430 25,286 21,548 15,647 14, 602 16,899 
Sentences— 
Penitentianyasacmner sae 205 222 322 349 291 290 Loruhog 
Gaoliorfineie... 4.500. 5 22,460 23,544 22,998 18,727 13,185 12,244 14,587 
KReformatory.ae seer 63 57 72 74 48 28 42 
eCatht So... aes 6 2 il 3 2 - 3 
Other sentences.......... 1,408 1,605 1,893 2,395 Ae ah 2,040 2,128 
The Territories— 
Convictions. 2 eee nt 134 140 134 164 97 105 70 
Sentences— 
Penitentiaryeercem ere. - oo - hl a, - 1 
Gaol’orifiney. see ee 124 132 125 135 84 87 57 
Reformacorye nee oe - - ~ - - os — 
Death ranr eee. ~ - - - 1 - = 
Other sentences.......... 10 8 9 28 10 18 12 


Section 2.—Indictable Offences of Adults. 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected 
than non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods 
of law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the 
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study of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period 
of years, and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1911 in Table 4. 
Again, in Table 5 are shown the numbers of charges and convictions and the percent- 
ages of acquittals for the three years ended Sept. 30, 1932-34. 


It may be stated that during the thirty-three-year period from 1900 to 1934 
crimes increased from 4,853 to 31,684, or 553 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was but 104-4 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime 
rate was between five and six times that of the population. 


4.—Convictions of Persons 16 years of Age and Over for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-34, 


Nore.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book. 


N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.| Total. 


Mii | ats ee a a | Se ee ed 


356] 123! 1,865] 5,067] 888 957 870) 1,015 24 4; 11,188 
657) 107) 2,052) 5,456] 1,121] 1,204] 1,513 1,532 26 7} 13,686 
598} 140} 2,336] 6,272] 1,331] 1,594] 1,908 1,794 26 =)" -16;,007 
669} 179) 2,918) 7,479] 1,284 1,889] 2.935 2,112 27 - | 18,810 
840} 206] 2,427] 7,112] 1,362} 1,993] 2,082 1,517 24 =< 175575 
519) 241) 3,166] 6,023} 914) 1,711 1,895} 1,503 20 -| 16,003 
427| 228) 2,667) 4,824|, 755} 1,057 894; 1,058 22 - | 11,953 
563] 230) 2,916) 6,111] 811] 1,067 886 659 11 - | 13,266 
663} 241) 2,960) 6,605] 919} 1,134] 1,028 951 5 -| 14,520 
580} 875) 2,517/ 6,707| 987] 1,467] 1,233 1,212 6 - | 15,088 
712) 313] 2,654] 7,548} 1,159! 1,220] 1,263 1,282 3 -{ 16,169 
701) = 322) 2,885} 7,021] 1,188} 1,391) 1,171 1,004 10 = | .15,.720 
400} 148) 2,655] 6,886] 1,094) - 1,446] 1,424 1,116 - | 15,188 
595} 224) 2,729] 7,180) 1,160} 1,647| 1,423 1,265 10 -]| 16,258 
624) 244) 3,084] 7,751) 1,215] 1,654) 1,254 1,385 2 3} 17,219 
752} 222] 3,053] 7,248] 1,383] 2,052] 1,463 1,252 3 6} 17,448 
680) 287) 3,621] 7,962] 1,457/ 1,492] 1,483 1,833 3 4) 18,836 
891} 365} 4,299) 9,052] 1,672/ 1,761] 1,701 1,931 5 Sale a he O 
869} 358} 4,780) 9,489) 1,988] 1,918] 2,201 2,425 8 6| 24,097 
875} 354) 5,540/11,774] 2,272} 2,355) 2,525 2,694 6 3} 28,457 
1,184) 461) 5,737/12,000| 3,102} 2,716] . 2,887 3,385 8 5) 31,542 
1,072} 514) 7,086)12,428] 2,982] 1,893] 2.941 3,072 6 11} 31,383 
70) 1,160) 479] 7,713/13,152] 2,667] 2,049 2,544) 3,094 7 7} 32,942 
992) 525) 7,687/11,761) 2,571] 2,396] 2,708] 2.946 3 7} 31,684 


5.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable @ffences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1932-34. 
Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1932. : 1933. 1934. 

Province. Char- | Convic-| Acquit-| Char- | Convic- Acquit-]| Char- Convic-| Acquit- 

ges, tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 

No. No. No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island.... 102 78 86 70 15-7 93 88 5-4 
INGVa Scotian: oos8 cl 2e 1,525 | 1,072 1,537 | 1,160 24-5 |} 1,214 992 18-3 
New Brunswick........... 597 514 564 479 15-1 604 525 13-1 
CUGHEC ete TB kek oe 8,616 | 7,086 9,048 | 7,713 14-8 | 8,953 | 7,687 14-1 
LATION) hai ica c oe oo. 15,084 | 12,428 15,906 | 13,152 17-3 || 14,280 | 11,761 17-6 
Mien LO DE ae prope Sern e coe 3,292 | 2,982 3,063 | 2,667 12:9 |} 3;206 | 2,571 19-8 
Saskatchewan............. 2,140 1,893 2,256 2,049 9-2 2,634 2,396 9-0 
PUI ORUACE Leos & oais 4s slate ook 2,614 | 2,241 2,982 | 2,544 13-2 || 2,942 | 2,708 7:9 
British Columbia......... 3,627 | °3,.072 3,521 | 3,094 12-1 | 3,470 | 2,946 14-5 
The Territories........... 1 14 14 0-0 12 16-7 
POLAIS So soo. cee Ae 37,621 | 31,383 16-6 || 38,927 | 32,942 15-4 || 37,408 | 31,684 15-3 
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Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under 
the Canadian system into six main classes, as follows: offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Details by offences are given in Table 6 and the 
details of the disposition of the charges in Table 7, which shows, with other informa- 
tion, that convictions of females numbered 3,145 in 1934 as against 3,477 in 1933 
and 3,202 in 1932; as recently as 1924 the figure was only 1,826. Details as to 
occupation, conjugal condition, educational status, age, use of liquors, birthplace, 
religion and residence of those convicted of indictable offences are given in Table 8. 


6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1932-34. 


Norse.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1932. 1933. 


1934. 
Class and Offence. Convic- Convic- Convic- 
Charges. tions: Charges. sone Charges. tian 
No. No No. No. No 

Crass I.—OFrFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. 
Murders a occ ar incet. cee hold eee 47 43 24 46 19 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 22 37 |, 21 24 10 
Manslaughter st. tracts wee tas eG ieee 120 110 39 100 39 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 56 63 48 59 40 
Rape and other crimes against decency.. 734 628 454 658 423 
Procuration ecco se ee ee Sil 26 17 36 25 
Bigeye rat belo sae Le 55 69 59 58 48 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 223 192 117 127 88 
Assault on females, incl. assault on wife. . 301 341 296 211 183 
Aggravated assault...............0.ce00- 1,178 1,326 934 1,164 821 
Assault on police officer................. 588 564 507 536 491 
Assanltand' battery ...c.. esac ee 1,823 “irpat 1233 1,570 1,159 
Refusal to support family................ 378 29 148 280 147 
Wite desertion nse: ace. ies eee 12 15 10 11 7 
Causing injury by fast driving........... 60 63 53 42 30 
Various other offences against the person 166 122 59 83 58 
Totals, Class I................. 5,795 5,615 4,019 5,005 3,588 

Crass II.—Orrences AGAINST PROPERTY 

WITH VIOLENCE. 

Burglary, house, warehouse, and shop- 
DIERKING er Seamer ee 4,207 4,441 3,944 4,254 3,848 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 546 508 403 503 390 
Totals, Class II................ 4,753 4,949 4,347 4,757 4,238 

Cuass III.—Orrences AGAINST PROPERTY 

WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 

Bringing stolen goods into Canada......., 4 5 4 8 6 
Himbezzlement 2c. et ee ee 100 157 105 229 164 
Halse pretences meets a ee 2,594 3,011 2,494 2,927 2,514 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 1,009 1,323 988 aan 1,142 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud........ 774 814 656 668 517 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing......... 89 120 97 137 121 
Gia see ee ee ce ce oe 12,819 12,810 11257 12,309 10,719 
Thettot mailscanner ek Ow. 28 31 26 30 25 
Theitiofautomobile.<s-te-e hee te oe 844 807 722 731 645 
Totals, Class TMI............... 18,261 15,585 19,078 16,349 18, 616 15,853 

Crass 1V.—Maticious OrrENCES AGAINST 

PROPERTY. 

PPROD Spe alnaninn gasped etink Ais w Meee eta 177 109 135 71 127 91 

Malicious injury to horses and cattle and 
other wilful damage to property....... 534 409 588 448 639 393 
Totals, Class IV........ Wei atc oe 711 518 723 519 766 484 
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6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1932-34—concluded. 


1933. 1934, 
Class and Offence. P . 3 
Charges. PHiahg Charges. ae 
No. No. 
Crass V.—ForGERY AND OTHER Or- 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY, 
Offences against the currency............ 35 12 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.. 874 678 
Totals, Clase Vos. ote Sook. 909 690 
Crass VI.—OrHer Orrences nor IN- 
CLUDED IN THE FoREGOING CLASSES. 
Breach of the Trade Marks Act......... 53 75 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 214 147 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 230 233 
Criminal negligence...............0..... 159 89 
UMDIFRE TEE AE, toca. bok ois Sas is 218 165 
Indecent exposure and other offences 
against public morals................. 186 155 
tT ERIS (ove (UG pe Pa Ala a ae 101 107 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 
LHOTCORS -.55 arose eos eo a 1,780 1,327 
Offences against Gambling and Lottery 
CES: aan Soleo ete tiae Netls Meme any, 2,740 2,623 2,879 
Offences against Opium and Narcotic 
RITME Abita a cts Sony ns hotske oe OR chad 193 146 
Offences against revenue laws...... "Apes 430 481 
Eiirets til lasts, 6 laa. 1 eho ea, 483 419 
erjury and subornation of perjury....... 184 114 
Prison breach and escape from prison... . 172 184 
AEM INCE ALITY, 5. viscosa a hohe ch ca we we 290 140 
Sadomy and bestiality.................. 166 75 
Various other misdemeanours........... 54 95 
Totals, Class VI................ 7,653 6,831 
Grand Totals.................. 38,927 32,942 37,408 31, 684 


7.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1928-34. 


Nore.—Juvenile delinquencies not included in these statistics. 


Item. 1928. | 1929. 1930. | 1931. 1932. | 1933. 1934, 


—___— |) ee "ds | | el 


Rare: tee .8 , aeeeae oo eds eb eee 26,693 | 29,572 | 34,751 | 38,189 | 37,621 | 38,927 37,408 
ECOL AIS ne Noe, eet ey, Sena. 4,935 | 5,482} 6,246] 6,589 | 6,206] 5,942 5,695 
Persons detained for lunacy................. 43 48 58 32 43 29 
MV ICHIONS Mee ac tier ond oe osenine eines ee 21,720 | 24,097 | 28,457 | 31,542 | 31,383 | 32,942 31,684 
REALGS HG toast snte tacke eee as cee, 19,520 | 21,460 | 25,797 | 28,935 | 28,181 | 29,465 28,539 
Peerminine Wo, tether oe ss ee te ea a 2,200 | 2,637 | 2,660] 2,607 | 3,202] 3,477 3,145 
Mirah sCOMVICLIONS ia: csc cee cen ook 17,314 | 18,638 | 21,319 | 23,474 | 23,841 | 24,576 22,805 
Second convictions................0000. 1,955 | 2,396 | 3,051 | 3,159] 2,895] 3,584 3,219 
Reiterated convictions................. 2,451 | 3,063 | 4,087] 4,909] 4,647] 4,782 5,660 
Sentences— 
WOM OL AUINO'. sos > wae eee eee. 6,719 | -7,050 | 7,473 | 8,036} 8,143] 8,973 8,614 
Under one year in gaol.................. 5,737 | 5,966] 7,474] 8,794] 9,307] 10,128 10,492 
ne year and over in gaol............... 1,668 | 1,715 | 2,502 | 2,728 | 2,760] 2,656 2,391 
Indeterminate... tlaskc fener ee - 457 115 7 ~ 
Two years and under five in penitentiary| 1,622 Pele} x27O0l. | <2 bal 1\-2,347-1. 2-018 1,902 
Five years and over in penitentiary..... 362 374 508 568 536 451 353 
For life in penitentiary.................. 7 9 4 10 9 15 5 
"2 Tee a On RS oe 19 26 17 25 23 24 19 
Committed to reformatories............ 227 319 224 597 376 168 297 
Wrher sentences)... sesh s recive c ce eek 5,359 | 6,400] 7,639 | 8,226] 7,875 | -8,505 7,611 


1 Including cases where proceedings were stayed, jury disagreed, etc. 
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8.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal 
Condition, Birthplace, Religion, etc., years ended Sept. 30, 1928-34. 


Nors.—Juvenile delinquents not included. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 
No No No No. No No No 
Occupation— 
Agriculture <9. qancas Sek ae ae eee 1,320 | 1,509 1,509 1,780 | 2,026] 2,087 2,267 
MumMDerINees. 22 etree Sea en ee ee 60 98 115 117 101 119 92 
a DNs cv) at ee as ea ee ered et Oe eee 96 66 aa 98 128 98 149 
Miningraee cee kc ee oes temo ee 179 205 289 188 266 313 263 
Manufacturing and construction......... 1,903 2,298 37050" | 35 274 3,379 3,294 3)kee 
TETAUSpPONLALION 6. ie mec nie eee 673 765 940 941 804 786 769 
PY AQO ere cone eta Mere ren 2.822" 2007 1 on 2o0n |p wos OLaalimonce te mee OOS 3,991 
SELvICE ere cae tain or ee 2,002 |- 3,030 | 3,484 | 3,467 | 4,034 | 4,311 3,436 
Professional-e.. saeeucanna de oee ees 137 222 342 272 204 191 196 
La POURING ae tee ens Soe en 7,070 | 7,653 | 9,974 |-11,409 | 11,072 | 10,911 10,077 
INOUE a IN Aa ec Gb BA mera a TCA POL OCA. Os LO84}0, 444. eco 402 ae G.o240) mom Asam geeee UR 
(POGAIS oh me itad tna doen ne 21,720 | 24,097 | 28,457 | 31,542 | 31,383 | 32,942 | 31,684 
Conjugal. Condition— 

AL RICC Se are ace eda cts tet Cee 7,886 | 8,220 | 9,587] 10,141 | 9,801 |} 10,657 | 10,731 
Single Mastek cece beet aoe 10,054 | 11,997 | 15,332 | 15,003 | 17,464 | 17,424 | 16,074 
Widowedeecass: boat each eee one 374 336 371 327 525 485 85 
TDI VOPCCOSsepak te c Phe cc eee te eee ~ 2 7 5 12 il 9 
INO te BIVene ree soc eres ate Nointnsta eon Renee ie 3,406 | 3,542 | 3,160] 6,066 | 3,581 | 4,365 4,385 

Educational Status— 
Unable to read or write....0........... 533 632 711 464 595 485 378 
Bilementaryera .. Raines case ee 17,301 | 19,290 | 23,819 | 26,490 | 26,247 | 27,904 | 26,498 
SUDETIOR eo aoe eee Eee eee 268 479 482 420 454 407 527 
‘ INGE GIVielnes ek eee ce ce ee ee 3,618 | 3,696 | 38,445 |} 4,168 | 4,087 | 4,146 4,281 
ge— 
[6*years and under Jie. ee eee 4,231 | 5,909 6,453 7,266 | 6,718 | 7,050 6, 130 
21 yearsiand under40 es. 0.0.) Seni ee ee 10,640 | 12,799 | 14,343 | 15,810 | 16,419 | 19,445 16,496 
AQ vearsianqiovers nee. pee ee 3,760 4,471 4,901 4,871 5,008 5,657 5, 667 
INOUZI Ven, She. eee ncn Gene eas 3, 089 O18 27604 os O95ele to. 208 790 3,391 
Use of Liquors— 
Moderatom.gt ere oe ne ee 11,629 | 12,919 | 17,305 | 17,753 | 22,498 | 23,938 | 22,809 
Linnroderatewere kn ee eee meee OD 2a Ota ee G7 ole 2 ota 740s oda 2,199 
IN Ot BT VieMten Beer ale aly hae te an 8,139 | 9,264 | 8,985 | 11,668 | 6,136 | 6,359 6, 676 
Birthplace— 
kingland"and Wales 3.22% occ ce me ee eee 1,496 | 1,916 | 2,245 | 2,100] 2,098 | 1,659 1,394 
Tel anGie titan! hele wen meer ema in ran 300 322 433 394 412 456 382 
Scotlandesere. yee Eh a nee 638 645 764 943 737 761 643 
Canada eee. nonce ect sete eae 12,367 | 13,930 | 17,256 | 18,297 | 19,899 | 21,522 | 21,176 
Other British possessions............... U2 99 163 169 122 145 273 
UnitedstStatesia. 0. oon tt oe eee 987 | 1,129 1,094 990 934 896 781 
Other foreign countries................. 2,671 2,926 | 3,486] 3,508 | 3,387 | 3,844 3,556 
NOt STV 6lin<d etn cee ee Be 1898 | o.1305} 20 O16" ror lst =) 3794s eon ong 3,479 
Religion— 
Bap liptoste sates. . See eee 509 501 710 686 780 705 679 
RomanCoathoicor st. tree ee 6,938 | 7,784 | 9,804 | 10,141 | 11,221 | 12,088 | 11,271 
Church oistinelandes, sae eee 2,027 | 2,889 |, 3,213 |* 3,562 |" 3,218) 227961 2,865 
WEGtHOCIStL a wae elcome lees ee eer 573 630 578 571 449 449 377 
Presby terian-<lses5 25 Geese ieee 1,727 | 2,084 2,387 2, 836 2,358 22K 1,927 
Unitedi@hureh.s tats. 26 scehe es herein 821 1,129 19580 (52). 0o0sIn roe lel aerate 2,230 
Othes Protestant acne ae eee 3,007 |~ 3,675 | 3,288 | 3,695 |, 3,948 | 4,528 4,447 
JEWS DASA SS A Se kn ns BEN re Sie Be 592 470 497 618 687 606 622 
Other denominations-.-sseen th ee s32 123% 2,340 2,793 2,489 2,806 Qole 
INOteiViens Seeeies ook eee ch HE scien 3,894 | 3,698 | 3,582] 4,590 | 4,024] 4,310 4,893 
Residence— 
Cities and townseasee 2 Gon Paes eae 17,563 | 18,717 | 21,986 | 24,210 | 24,547 | 22,395 |. 24° 718 
RuralsGustricts aera neccen cr ne 3,893 | 5,118 | 6,369} 6,648 | 6,490 | 7,260 6,801 
NOt: C1 Wen i a yeretee seem oo ee oe 264 262 102 684 346 | 3,287 165 


1 Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of Canada was completely organized in 1926, these 
persons still reported themselves as Methodists. 


Section 3.—Summary Convictions of Adults. 


The following statistics relate to ‘“‘non-indictable” offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age and over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions -Act. 
Such convictions numbered 328,744 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1934, as com- 
pared with 292,673 in 1933, 297,909 in 1932, 327,778 in 1931, and 193,240 in 1927. 
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This marked increase in the past seven years has been due almost entirely to breaches 
of traffic regulations, which have risen from 78,027 in 1926 to 217,827 in 1934, or 
from 46 p.c. to nearly 66 p.c. of the total of summary convictions. By sexes, 
the summary convictions appear as follows: in 1926, males 159,528, females 10,385; 
in 1930, males 292,557, females 16,202; in 1931, males 312,111, females 15 667; 
in 1932, males 281,318, females 16 ‘591; in 1933, males 275, 229. females 17,444; 
and in 1934, 311,542 malty 17,202 females. 


Summary convictions are given by provinces from 1911 to 1934 in Table 9, 
and details of these offences are given for the four latest years in Table 10. 


9.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-34. 
Norre.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1020 of the 1933 Year Book. 
ES SR SE a SSS SS a SSS ar nance a ee 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.| Total. 


—————— | oO OO OOO | YE | | 


No. No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 


i Cae 375} 5,306) 2,766] 17,729} 34,871/12,366] 7,317} 9,350] 10,380 145 28) 100, 633 
WD iiee 437| 5,920} 3,022) 24,335} 42, 104/13,985] 9,184] 15,254] 16,472 163 84] 130,960 
1913 2.5. 443) 6,353] 3,136) 29,714) 51,396)16,513]11,711| 17,513] 17,882 157 -— | 154,818 
LOLA Fe os. 498) 6,613} 2,872) 30,563} 56,874)14,840/11,854| 16,806] 20,481 196 - | 161,597 
19tbo. 3. 346] 5,774] 2,833] 24,152} 49,942)11,266] 9,650] 12,331] 15,993 143 - | 182,480 
TOTO: 5.4: 405) 5,924) 2,664) 20,767) 41,732] 7,826) 9,287) 9,526] 6,344 156 — | 104,631 
AV eee 323) 4,700} 2,564) 22,560) 42,655) 7,065) 6,007; 5,726] 6,768 84 —| 98,452 
LOIS Tes 209) 4,794) 1,611} 25,374] 46,448) 7,298] 6,536} 6,744] 6,821 64 - | 105,899 
UL ee 236) 5,533] 2,447) 30,881] 44,587) 8,128) 6,180) 5,961] 7,638 32 — | 111,623 
1920..... 340) 5,790} 3,405} 40,801) 55,049/11,093] 6,523) 7,219] 13,996 49 ~ | 144,265 
102f 5. 373] 4,639} 2,680] 45,042} 63,874] 9,563] 6,137] 8,571] 14,460 37 - | 155,376 
WO Zeiten: 309) 3,332) 2,281) 31,441) 63,015) 9,530] 6,876] 7,766] 11,720 52 - | 136,322 
1923.2... 821} 3,033] 2,179] 27,563] 64, 639/11,377} 8,346) 8,359] 11,639 37 - | 137,493 
1924.5... . 232) 3,355} 2,499} 22,803] 73,768]11,189] 7,274] 8,342] 13,508 29 — | 142,999 
1925... 235) 2,790} 2,417) 25,364} 79,470/10, 724) 8,020) 7,840) 14,875 29 61) 151,825 
19265529. 345) 3,568} 2,418) 24,428) 90,061/13,913) 8,614) 8,142] 18,337 45 42] 169,913 
Ue Pie ye 392} 4,362) 2,565) 28,732) 101,345/16,420] 8,243] 8,801] 22,292 54 34] 193,240 
1928... 662] 4,499] 3,031} 29,302} 146,586)19,921| 9,108} 10,927] 21,598 72 57| 245,763 
1929507. 783] 6,231) 4,032} 51,099} 153,385/26,536|11,413} 13,939] 22,499 94 32} 290,043 
10305552 906] 6,299] 4,072} 60,098) 163, 913/26,879|11,574; 12,904] 21,989 86 39] 308,759 
1903 toes 838) 5,324] 4,533) 99,381} 153, 451/22, 625)10,691) 13,113] 17,671 80 71) 327,778 
by ieee 825) 3,573] 3,841/112, 132} 131,374]18, 218] 7,538] 8,180] 12,148 55 25] 297,909 
UA Bt ee ee 655) 3,922) 3,483/117, 433] 124, 589]15, 396) 6;355] 9,698] 11,051} ~ 68 23} 292,673 


1934..... 733] 4,216] 3,598/115,313} 160, 895]16,985] 5,680] 7,896] 13,369 28 31] 328, 744 


10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1931-34. 


Increase or 
Offence. 1931. 19382. 1933. 1934. Decrease, 
‘ 1933-34. 
No No No. No No 

ABS LUML SWe Oe loathe eile s Dita eae howe A 4,809 4,107 3,658 Said +119 
Carrying firearms and unlawful weapons.. 592 525 361 280 —8l1 
OuLempL Of COULts.. «0c dete doe eee te 38 33 26 13 —13 
Croery tovanimala. 4... 5500 ase oe aks 272 445 244 305 +61 
Disturbing religious and like meetings. . 30 31 44 14 —30 
Fishery and Game Acts, offences against. 2,420 | 2,005 iley sits 1,442 —313 
Gambling Acts, offences AgAIOBE ee ee 8, 287 14,928 22,191 30, 699 +8, 508 
Immigration Act, offences against....... 47 49 41 29 —12 
Inspection and Sales Act, offences against. 180 394 303 423 +120 
Adulteration of food (Food and Drugs 

TLATELICT "5: SOURS ies 2 Sen Ee PS eT 119 81 162 202 +40 
Weights and Measures Acts, offences 

DCZDATE V0 pk een a GD Ae eS nat ett i 103 92 155 181 +26 
Liquor, Prohibition and Temperance 

Acts, offences against.................. 16,185 12,226 10,489 10,754 +265 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 859 774 811 729 —82 


Masters and Servants Acts, offences 
na CA IO ee IAIOIGIECI EPICA 327 124 219 205 —14 
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10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1931-34—concluded. 


ooo 
————Owow—ww——_—_—__——————eeoooaooooooooooaoaoaoaoaoaoaoeeeeeee eee 


Increase or 
Offence. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. Decrease,’ 
1933-34. 
No No No. No No 
Non-payment of wages.................. 1,918 1,852 1,492 1, 246 —246 
Breaches of traffic regulations............ 212,361 190, 660 186, 848 217,827 +30,979 
Breacthesof by-laws. 026i w cs oie os ane 13, 8631 13,9451 14,2181 15,098 +880 
Non-support of family and neglecting 3 
childrews £00 sere oh Sb ea 1,909 1,575 1,363 1,435 +72 
Contributing to delinquency of children. . 880 719 952 939 —13 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 
offenees'against.aee nes ae ee 80 140 59 69 +10 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 1,467 1,294 929 994 +65 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 1,709 1,198 1, 663 1,297 —366 
UTeSpAassiOn Tall way. 0 ein eee one 1,287 1,170 915 565 —350 
Stealing ride on railway................. 2,137 1,471 2,207 1,076 —1,201 
Revenue laws, offences against........... 557 961 1,076 923 —153 
Mrespassyy* Bess ooh ee eee Ie 711 964 844 518 —326 
VeSrAnCy. 5 Ma tue ie eee ms ure 15,301 12,173 11,109 6,424 —4, 685 
Drankenpesa: 4. eR Poi. eee 29,148 22,664 18,910 20,764 +1, 854 
Insulting, abusive and profane language... 298 239 346 163 —183 
Frequenting bawdy houses.............. 3, 705 4,486 3,980 2,618 —1,362 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and dis- 
turping the peace... Gas kee eke 3,999 4,047 2,613 4,787 2,174 
Various other offences................00. 2,1801 2,537 1 2,6201 2,948 +328 
Potalso rn. ai eee eee 327,778 297,909 292,673 328,744 +36,071 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1934 was 20,764 as compared with 38,826 as recently as 
1929. Maximum figures were attained in the years 1913 and 1914; during the 
War there was an appreciable reduction and since the War, while figures have 
fluctuated, they have not approximated former high levels. The decline in the latest 
few years would appear to be at least partly due to the depression. Table 11 shows 
the number of convictions by provinces and years from 1911 to 1934. 


11.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-34. 
Nors.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que.}| Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.] N.W.T.| Total. 


DR a ie bag 238 | 3,149] 1,944) 6,805) 11,347] 5,832} 2,359] 4,041) 5,594 63 7| 41,379 
EN ecco 309 | 3,693] 2,116} 9,863) 12,785) 6,925] 2,462} 6,657| 8,275 72 14] 53,171 
LE See eee A 324 | 3,955] 2,073)12,265) 16,236] 7,493] 2,970) 7,283] 8,316 60 — | 60,975 
1014 are 342 | 3,999] 1,765/12,776| 17,703] 6,193] 2,142} 5,710] 9,376 61 - | 60,067 
1015. es 231 | 3,436) 1,694} 8,939) 12,553] 4,154] 1,332} 2,802} 5,960]/ — 60 - | 41,161 
91S 25 219 | 3,614) 1,696} 7,108] 11,728) 3,114] 1,062} 1,809] 2,327 53 - | 32,730 
ISTE ee. 207 | 2,546] 1,516) 8,025) 10,945] 1,085] 770 391} 2,372 25). - | 27,882 
IDES See 96 | 2,435} 704] 6,680) 7,932) 1,123] 434 825 778 19 — | 21,026 
1910 VG 4h: 116 | 2,879) 1,350) 7,116} 8,498) 1,570} 618] 1,057) 1,004 9 - | 24,217 
W920 ica 120 | 3,140) 1,882/11,863] 15,021) 2,330] 919] 1,536] 2,948 10 - | 39,769 
IW2T hax 144 | 2,156) 1,264] 9,944) 14,498] 1,4291 708] 1,838) 2,379 2 - | 34,362 
1h ipl 162 | 1,492) 1,088} 7,103] 10,063] 1,623} 816] 1,608] ~ 1,081 12 — | 25,048 
LB ee Epa 164 | 1,392) 1,074] 6,260) 11,370) 1,680] - 884] 1,277] 1,443 21 - | 25,565 
Ue ee 94 | 1,456) 1,176] 6,146) 12,993] 1,948] 505] 1,464] 1,545 11 - | 27,338 
TOAD ce oi. 112 | 1,466) 1,171) 6,342] 11,811) 1,948} 668] 1,374] 1,844 9 6| 26,751 
4 Oe ae 168 | 1,898) 1,234) 5,364) 18,752) 1,871] 487] 1,413] 2,114 6 10} 28,317 
WOOT ard 5 0m 182 | 2,053] 1,397] 7,000) 14,334] 1,883} 618] 1,182] 2,496 26 - | 31,171 
1Q28 ics 263 | 2,176] 1,285} 6,362} 15,931) 1,863] 1,014] 1,538] 2,758 34 - | 33,224 
TO28. Ligce5 4061) 3,284] 1,814| 8,328) 17,620) 1,830] - 794] 1,810) 2,898 42 — | 38,8261 
ib aR 393 | 3,236] 1,706] 7,649] 15,970} 1,392} 674) 1,551] 3,183 35 - | 35,789 
TOOL Sa 446 | 2,137] 1,541) 7,461] 12,404] 1,089] 466) 1,191] 2,372 41 — | 29,148 
US geen 355 | 1,402} 1,142) 5,913) 10,388] 1,023] 319 908) 1,195 19 — | 22,664 
1933...... 297 | 1,478) 1,127) 4,575] 8,724] 737) 286 589) 1,068 28 1} 18,910 
1934,..... 401 | 1,486} 1,505] 4,776) 9,060! 826] 304 609} 1,781 12 4| 20,764 
a SS sea AOI hn ge Pc A Pe he We see EL ph oe Ns 


1 Revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Offences against the Liquor Acts.—Until the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the Liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions 
of sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor through commissions and derive a revenue therefrom (see pp. 1073-1077). 
Kight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, Prince Edward 
Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In these circumstances, 
the convictions for offences against the Liquor Acts in 1929 reached the highest 
figure on record, viz., 19,327, but have since fallen off to 10,754 in 1934. The number 
of such convictions in each year since 1911 is given by provinces in Table 12. 


12.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, years ended 
Note.—For figures for the years 1900-10, see p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que.| Ont. | Man.|Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.] N.W.T.] Total. 


“| “| —“— | xX] —uqc— |“ ————_ | | | — | EE 


INT teo.3; 38} 592] 278) 1,032} 1,759) 46| 240 423 318 33 16] 4,775 
1915 oe: 36} 551] 361; 859] 2,117] 85] 366 605 625 40 26} 5,671 
1 See 26} 502} 447] 791) 2,167|’ 166) 528 560 741 41 -| 5,969 
19M oc: :. 72| 660} 365) 882} 2,328) 166) 404 551 394 49 -| 5,871 
WAGED, I. 42| 633] 390] 1,021] 2,018] 124] 378 573 246 27 -| 5,452 
1916...... 75]. 646] 352] 1,015} 2,002} 172) 967 713 295 11 -| 6,248 
TORT Gu & 36} 449] +312] 1,076] 2,927 289] (774 885 576 15 -] 7,339 
igs <. 42} 412} 288] 1,155] 3,410! 230) 422 678 812 23 -| 7,472 
A033. 5. 37; 479} 387] 1,479] 3,353} 175) 434 436 597 6 -| 7,383 
1020003, 23} 394) 585] 1,975] 4,385} 380} 452 618} 1,427 8 -} 10,247 
7) Eee 44| 362] 419] 1,884) 4,938) 427] 583 907; 1,394 2 -| 10,460 
LP ee ee 28] 267} 366] 954] 3,246} 392} 708) 1,043] 1,503 12 -| 8,519 
15 eee 39] 264] 364] 1,724] 3,958) 542] 997 990] 1,196 14 ~| 10,088 
Ot eer 29} 293] 375] 1,549] 4,678] 452] 966 817| 1,286 4 -| 10,449 
i 51] 235} 319] 1,919] 5,047) 512} 1,078 758] 1,699 9 9} 11,636 
1926...5.. | 53) 499} 393/ 2,104 6,362} 786) 1,231 737} 1,345 2 -| 13,512 
i oe 66] 610) » 271} 2,025} 5,620] 627] 1,245 814] 1,186 13 -| 12,477 
OS ER 69] 688} 478} 2,096] 7,812] 598] 1,174 944, 1,350 22 32| 15,263 
Ps es 81} 804! 486) 3,392} 9,034] 1,399] 1,542) 1,017} 1,556 8 8| 19,327 
1930. ..... 9s} 532) 469 3,043 8,995] 1,180 1,392 970} 1,432 14 7| 18,132 
LOSE 5% 52] 588] 541] 2,956} 8,044] 1,144] 1,049 888 907 13 10] 16,185 
Cy 50} 353} 489] 2,379] 6,057} 900] 629 557 790 14 8} 12,226 
ss Saag 52} 586) 559] 1,755] 5,067} 708] 553 410 782 13 4} 10,489- 
1934...... 80| 750, 622] 2,325] 4,324] 826] 543 452 820 3 9| 10,754 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regu- 
lations (Table 13), which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in 
all Canada have, as a result of the growing density and increasing use of motor 
vehicles, become the largest element in the non-indictable offences. Such convic- 
tions reached a record total of 217,827 in 1934, when they represented 66 p.c. of 
the total of 328,744 (see Table 9) summary convictions. 
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13.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-34. 


Nore.—For figures for the years 1900-10, see p. 1023 of the 1933 Year Book. 


A eT a A a a a : 


Year, | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.] Que.| Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.| Total. 


—— |_———$—$<<—_—<___ /____ 


No. No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Wiis 19) 86] 17] 267| 3,376] 1,116] 96 139 661 - -| 5,777 
igi eae 8} 97] 24] 1,806] 5,928] 1,778] 215 838] 1,768 2 -| 12,462 
1018 ceneoey bs tie 5| 3,373} 6,697] 3,030/ 248 672| 1,883 - -| 16,000 
194s Ses, 7| 176]  69| 2,643} 4,717] 2,419} 410 754; 2,051 : -| 13,246 
VOT | Sees aes 6] 62} 101] 1,509] 4,494] 1,865] 204 503] 1,804 1 -| 10,549 
191620. 7| 228] 57} 2,146! + 5,577/ 1,043] 321 380 615 7 -| 10,381 
19R7T Sar 13} 324] 54] 1,677] 9,854| 2,619] 441 533 813 10 -| 16,338 
igi eee 17| 523} 80] 3,505] 12,206] 2,700] 418 736 995 1 -| 21,181 
19192253, 15} 509} 62] 4,971] 13,374] 3,193] 363 701} 1,677 1 -| 25,296 
19D0wAt 129/600] — 49/11,499} 19,708] 4,987} 744] 1,673| 3,780 1 -| 43,170 
jp ae 109| 443] —87/12,335] 26,860] 4,995} 700] 1,845] 4,412 2 -| 51,788 
TOS aes 38} 289] 315] 3,344] 31,813] 4,968] 1,112] 1,996] 4,101 1 -| 47,977 
a eee © 36] 397) 196] 1,746] 33,402] 6,182} 1,246] 2,514] 4,095 1 -| 49,815 
oe Bae 49) 350} 237] 3,818] 40,530] 6,412] 1,282] 2,301 5,084 = - | 60,063 
1G ot 27; 200) 281) 4,976] 44,618] 5,971] 1,375] 1,940| 4,389 1 - | 63,778 
1SDES th 64] 263] 180] 5,534] 52,727] 8,588] 1,730| 2,059] 6, 882 x -| 78,027 
1097 tt 69] 402] 244] 6,418] 62,037/10,871] 1,610] 2,459 12,268 g - | 96,380 
CORRS 228] 462} 516/ 6,273] 101,356/14,099] 2,100/ 3,481] 12.976 2 - | 141,493 
192 ce 152} 859] 887/19, 427] 105, 703/19, 460] 3,643] 5,612] 10,592 2 - | 166,337 
193024 4 212| 831} 757/28, 633] 115,073|20,672| 3,727| 4,903] 10,776 - - | 185,584 
idee 95] 999] 1,200/64,611] 111,718]16,556|.4,259| 5,070 7,851 2 - | 212,361 
ee pa 174] 643] 842/70,253] 94, 188/13,251] 2,811] 2,755] 5,743 = — | 190,660 
1933.2.74 82] 628}  693)72,464| 91,521/11,021] 1,859] 3,282] 5,298 - - | 186,848 
S24 on Ue 57| 638] 528/64, 429] 128, 604|12,725| 1,624] 2,819| 6,403 = — | 217,827 


re yD ee 


For the year 1933, Ontario, which had 48 p.c. of the registrations of motor 
vehicles in Canada (see p. 690), had 59 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the 
Same year had 15 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 30 p.c. of the convictions; and 
Manitoba 6:4 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 5-8 p.c. of the convictions. In inter- 
preting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic 


regulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken’ 


of the differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. Thus, the above 
three provinces contain large centres of population, while in the Maritime Provinces, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, with a lower degree of urbanization, convictions were 
low in proportion to the number of motor vehicles registered. 


Section 4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 7,806 were found guilty of 
various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1934, as compared with 7,453 in 1933, 
7,363 in 1932, 7,768 in 1931, 8,425 in 1930, 7,826 in 1929, 7,699 in 1928, 8,185 in 
1927 and 7,831 in 1926. Of the 1934 total, 5,353 were convicted of “major” offences 
and 2,453 of “minor’’ offences, terms which correspond very nearly to “indictable” 
and “non-indictable” offences, as applied to adults. The offences proven against 
juveniles in 1933 and 1934 are shown by provinces in Table 14. 
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14.— Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, years ended Sept. 30, 1933 and 1934. 


a 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Province. Males. Females. Bing i Panels, 
1933. | 1934. | 1933. ) 1934. || 1933. ) 1934. | 1933.) 1934. 
a i ae | ee a ee 
: No No No No. No No No. No 

Prince Edward Island............. 8 8 1 1 2 - 1 1 
PNM POUT Aces cod soo e's os one. 201 287 8 13 132 124 9 19 
New Brine witless eiciecccoicccucuc 254 152 3 83 106 11 16 
Oo alae 0 ea oe eee es ae L321 1,366 105 78 656 868 188 221 
LETTS eee SION kee ween “oe 1,624 1,746 62 68 741 541 88 72 
Ee] 2 ae eg a TOME 598 59 ye 223 185 28 22 
Saskatchewan...22.. 2. be 142 167 i 18 i) 28 2 3 
AIDA Wes Fer Re kt 245 401 16 8 34 61 1 3 
British*Columbiay.4; .............. 349 380 7 21 93 165 8 18 

Northwest Territories............. - - - 1 ~ - ~ - 
Canadas eres. caa. 4,871 | 5,105 273 248 || 1,973 | 2,078 336 375 


Major Offences.—In Table 15 are shown the various major offences for 
which juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1928 to 1934. It will be observed 
that theft, house- and shop-breaking with theft, and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences; in 1934, 93 p.c. of the major offences 
were of this character. ; 


15.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1928-34. 


8S§S——=$S$Saa=$=$mmm99S9mSSS 


, ; Increase 
or 

Offence. . 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. Déeroass 

: for 1934, 

No No No No. No No No No. 
WTC a PUR TR ae - - ~ - - = - - 
| TE re) ee - 1 - 1 - 1 - —- 1 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest 13 10 5 8 5 8 15 + 7 
Indecentassanlt: sees sc. ek 43 25 49 42 34 28 24 —- 4 
Aggravated assault and wounding 24 48 10 52 68 16 36 + 20 
ommon assault. . osc: cea oe ot 67 93 101 119 104 139 115 — 24 
Endangering life on railway....... i 43 31 32 17 50 31 — 19 
Other offences against the person. 2 3 3 2 4 5 6 + 1 
Breaking, entering and theft...... 818 972 944 948 914 957 1,071 + 114 
PE DES a ae Ae ee oR eg ane 6 4 7 13 13 15 1 — 14 
Theft and receiving stolen goods.| 3,255 | 3,081 3,662 | 3,189] 3,093] 3,155] 3,094 — 61 
False pretences and fraud......... 10 15 24 il f°) f°) 20 + 11 
APSOI RSS ec | SSC See ae 17 11 31 29 19 24 28 + 4 
Other wilful damage to property. 620 679 702 749 676° 637 776 + 139 
Forgery and offences against 

(OLEES WSSTGS am ta Mier 00 ot Ce ee 13 12 17 10 11 4 11 + 7 
Premmorality ir 3. co sth ane aca 96 63 52 109 85 Ve 73 + 1 
Various other offences............ 44 46 15 37 44 24 52 + 28 
+ 209 


Doteasy eis) MGR SS: 5,063 | 5,106! 5,653 | 5,311 | 5,096 | 5,144 | 5,353 


Minor Offences.—Of the 2,453 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1934, 406 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 567 of disord- 
erly conduct and disturbing the peace, 574 of disobedience or incorrigibility, 194 
of trespass, 268 of truancy, 91 of vagrancy and indecent language and 353 of other 
minor offences. 


Section 5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1934, 164 cities and towns, with populations of 4,000 or over, supplied 
police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These cities and towns, 
with an aggregate population of 4,432,750, had 5,157 policemen, who made 303,288 
arrests and summonses. The total number of offences committed during the 
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year and made known to the police was 388,585, and the number of prosecutions 
was 296,321 or 76-2 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of 
these offences numbered 247,242, being 63-6 p.c. of the known offences and 83-4 
p.c. of the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 7,936, of which 7,895 were 
recovered. Of 13,218 bicycles stolen, 6,669 were recovered. The value of other 
lost articles. reported to the police was $2,105,934, of which $1,001,765 or 48 p.c. 
was recovered. 


16.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, calendar years 
1933 and 1934. 


Cities Population | Arrests 
Year and Province. and Ake Police. | Arrests. ae per per 
Towns Policeman. | Policeman. 
1933. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island.... 1 12,361 8 311 318 1,545 39 
INGva Scotian. ose ae.cs oe 13 | 176,444 134 4,485 Tew Agl 1317 30 
New Brunswick.......... 6 94,005 83 2,693 637 1,133 32 
Quebecsit nc sau she ce ees 43 |1,435,110 1,942 47,1651 57,8591 739 24 
Ontario Gace eae 72 |1,756, 865 1,841 27,796 94,949 959 15 
Manitoba... ate ass too 7%} 273,012 315 5,147 14,124 867 16 
Saskatchewan............ 8 149,015 130 2,551 2,291 1,146 20 
AIDertae. vet ota 4 186, 747 195 3,376 4,108 988 ily 
British Columbia........ 10 349,191 | 439 6,924 4,240 795 16 
Canada.......... 164 |4,432, 750 5,087 | 100,448!) 180,237! 873 29 
1934. ee he etaee Oh etal? woh ook Corel eee a 
Prince Edward Island.... 1 12,361 ) 439 304 13% 38 
Noval Scotiagagsss-ha.ceee 13 176,444 138 4,403 803 1.278 31 
New Brunswick.......... 6 94,005 86 2,963 759 1,093 34 
Quebece Wi.c mest eene 43 |1,435,110 1,996 48,985 58,203 718 24 
Ontario Bias, Bote: 72 11,756,865 1,860 29,693 100,651 944, 15 
Manitoba s. snskensh ieee: 7 273,012 315 4,373 16, 633 866 13 
Saskatchewan............ 8 149,015 125 2,194 reeiral 1,192 LW 
Alberta n 2s.seeeece.<oeern 4-| 186,747 195 3,618 4,777 957 18 
British Columbia........ 10 349,191 433 7,628 14,491 806 17 
Canada.......... 164 14,432,750 5,157 | 104,296 | 198,992 860 20 . 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. . 


Section 6.—Penitentiary Statistics.* 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is eateen with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St.-_ 
Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince Albert, 
Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster (including Piers Island), B.C. 
and Collins Bay, Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, the average 
daily population of these institutions was 3,895 and the total net expenditure for the 
year was $2,569,945 or $659-80 per capita, compared with 4,358 average daily popu- 
lation and $2,554,890 total net expenditure or $586-25 per capita for the year 1934. 

The Piers Island Penitentiary, which is administered by the warden of the 
New Westminster institution, was provided in 1932 for the custody of members 
of the Doukhobor colony who were given three-year sentences. Those in custody 
at Piers Island Penitentiary on Mar. 31, 1933, numbered 570 and on Mar. 31, 1934, 
531. This special institution was closed on Mar. 28, 1935, the remaining 39 prisoners 
(all males) being transferred to the British Columbia Penitentiary at New West- 
minster. As the inclusion of this population in the general penitentiary statistics 
affects the comparability of the statistics of these years with those of former and 


* Penitentiary statistics are also summarized from the institutional side at p. 1019. A historical sketch 
of penitentiaries is given on p. 1008. 
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succeeding years, details regarding the inmates at Piers Island are given here, in 
order that, by deduction from the totals given in Tables 19 and 20, particulars 
comparable with those of former years may be obtained regarding the population 
of ordinary penitentiaries. The ages of those in custody at Piers Island were: 


Fiscal Year. Under | 90-30.| 30-40. | 40-50. | 50-60. ONES denne 
5 RS Snare + ea IE ee ee a 31} 168 97 92 66} 116 570 
PORAG Beep setuth Oh ceo DR. ahveksouks 291 153 90 88 631 108 531 
ht Me Sih iss Ce ee en 


These people were of Caucasian race and of the 570 inmates in 1933, 231 were 
born in Canada and the remaining 339 in Russia; in 1934, of 531 inmates, 231 were 
born in Canada and 300 in Russia. Particulars regarding their conjugal state and 
sex were as follows: 


Fiscal Year. Single. | Married. |Widowed.|Divorced.| Total. Male. | Female. 
PUSS A shea at ME Aes ws hoe Bat 88 435 43 4 570 292 278 
(DR hone, 28 > ee ae a 78 409 40 4 531 264 267 
re eas 


They were all total abstainers and adherents of the. Doukhobor creed. 


With the exception of the large number of women among the Doukhobors 
formerly confined at Piers Island, all female convicts are kept in the penitentiary at 
Portsmouth, a suburb of Kingston, where special quarters and staff are maintained 
for their detention and supervision. A new building for this purpose was com- 
pleted and occupied during 1934. Female convicts in custody there on Mar. 31, 
1935, numbered 40 compared with 46 in 1934 and 27 in 1925. 


_ Tables 18-20 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported 
by the Superintendent. The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in 
1910, rose to 2,118 in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization 
and the depression of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined 
to 2,225 in 1924 and then increased to 4,164 in 1932. The increase was particularly 
rapid after 1929, amounting to 1,395 or 44 p.c. in three years. Excluding the 39 
Doukhobors at New Westminster, the number of convicts in 1935, at 3,518, was 
lower than in any of the four preceding years. The number of paroles, as shown 
in Table 18, numbered 554 in 1935, as compared with 731 in 1934 and 488 in 1933. 


Table 19 shows the ages of convicts by groups. In 1935, of the total of 3,002, 
9-1 p.c. were under 20 years of age and 47-2 p.c. between 20 and 30 years of age; 
thus 56-3 p.c. were under 30. In 1914 there were 2,003 convicts of whom 9-3 p.c. 
were under 20.and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. In 1923 
there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 20 and 
30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. The average age of convicts appears to be 
slightly younger since the War, but no definite trend is shown in the past decade, 
although there is a good deal of variation from year to year. Detailed statistics 
of the race, nationality by place of birth, conjugal state, sex and religion of convicts 
are presented in Table 20. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may 
be classified under four heads: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories for boys and (3) reformatories for girls, also 
with rather slow turnovers, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that of 
girls; and (4) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the average 
population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning and end 
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of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 1934 was: 
in penitéentiaries, 47 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 212 p.c.; in reformatories for 
girls, 73 p.c.f in gaols, no less than 1,244 p.c. Thus, the average time spent in 
gaol was about four weeks. In dealing with these figures it must be borne in mind 
that the common gaol population changes from day to day and is partly made up of 
accused persons awaiting trial who may be liberated to-day or sent to a penitentiary 
or reformatory to-morrow. 


17.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1932-34. 


Norse.—Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
tiaries and are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31. For other institutions, the figures are for the years ended 
Sept. 30. 


In Custody,| Admitted | Discharged|In Custody, 


Penal Institutions. Beginning During During End of 
of Year. Year. Year. Year. 
1939. No No No. No 
Penitentianiosss cscs sess ieee re ah ee eee re eer a, 714 1,943 1,493 4,164 
Reformatoriessor DOVGI aac cio cctions acille sree nee 3,426 8,533 8,431 3,528 
Reformatoriestor girls Seep waco. meets aoe eee ie 932 594 674 852 
Gale aes ec eees eo ere ae ers AE 4,477 59,081 57,870 4,711 
Dotals oes ee th ee en ee 12,549 70,151 68, 468 13,255 
1933. Meo Da Peles Seabee co 
Penitentiaries. 2. one seams coe ince ne ee eae 4,164 2,351 1,928 4,587 
Reformatories for: bOys*. sk seas clan ie trae era 3,528 6,852 7,248 3,132 
Relormatoriesitor eis cuits icici rea eae rake 852 652 740 764 
CaO SHEER Rae aes Oe ee on ee ie 4,711 56,613 57,150 4,174 
Otalsr rth cn ee ee eee 13,255 66,468 67,066 12,657 
1934. rhe ae 
Penitentiahies: cin. <2 ictG acct neinck Rare ae eee 4,587 7a} 2,080 4,220 
Reformatoriesiomboye-: cst eee eee eee eee 3.182 6,326 6,471 2,987 
Re formatories (Or Lin sta. cere cree ey emer re tet sere ee 764 515 545 734 
Gale ee nn ee eee 4,174 50,379 50,595 3,958 
Wotals.s Focaccia tee as aise 12,657 58,933 59,691 11,899 


18.—Movement of Convicts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-35. 


Schedule. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


—_ ef | |_| LL _L_ 


In Custody Beginnings of Years.| 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714] 4,164 | 4,5915) 4,220 


Received by— 
Forfeiture of parole.............. 7 6 1 8 8 6 2 11 
Revoked: parolesssiise sneer ne 15 14 23 19 - 3 - 4 
Recaptureny ccm mar rete - - 1 1 3 af - - 
PE ANSIOr AY eee. ee SEE eee 9 110 187 172 145 218 179 241 
Received from gaols, etc......... Isle boo leel 436 1,699 Wey NN eB 1,532, | 1220 
Totals Received During Year..} 1,202} 1,383 1,648 | 1,899 1,943 | 2,351 1,713 1,477 
Discharged by— | | |---| — | —-- ] —_ — 
Death, See ties Mas ote etre 164 16 14 12 16 1 21 17 
Mscapost.a seer Aer ere Mone cee 11 22 1 1 3 1 - 2! 
EXxpiry of sentence............... 647 577 559 654 837 | 1,063 943 | 1,226 
Orderof the: Courthnes see en 2 1 2 1 - 4 5 Q 
ParGOnuns tisctercc cst ie sit ice rT 10 15 26 19 44 74 49 
Parolessae stains yc ae temas 363 384 363 413 379 488 731 554 
PL PANSECIR ae. cade eae oe Nats cr 9 110 187 170 150 219 228 241 
Deportation. sess etree eee 70 61 Teh 89 83 88 6 80 50 
Transfer to provincial gaol and 
OXCCULION. -fa. asec shoe - - 2 - - 5 - = 
Return to provincial authorities. 3 13 10 6 6 il 2: | screens 


— | | J | —) |S  _ |Y | 


Totals Discharged During Year| 1,122 | 1,174 | 1,230) 1,372 1,493 1,928 | 2,084 | 2,145 


-_—<——<— | ——— | | | | | | 


In Custody Ends of Years....... 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220 | 3,552 


1¥rom asylum. 2 One from asylum. 3’ From provincial institutions; 2 in 1928 and 2 
in 1929, 4 Includes 1 suicide. 5 This discrepancy between those in custody at the end of the 
fiscal year 1933 and the beginning of 1934 appears in the reports of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries for 
those years. 6 Includes 1 by extradition. 


ee ee eee a © are ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee Te eee 
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19.—Ages of Convicts, as at Mar. 31, 1928-35. 
8S6S=—=—a—0——w@wawo»Cowsoaoaowoeoqoqyq*leq=®=~=<=xaoaOa 


Age Group. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. | 1933.1 | 1934.1 | 1935. 


| | | | a | | | gee 


MO URCMA I  VRMAR EA 2 SB ncn cs Sug wines asis 338 322 377 484 527 467 409 325 
From 20 to under 30 years 1,137 | 1,274] 1,460] 1,710] 1,908 | 2,052] 1,916 1,677 
From 30 to under 40 years 7 629 738 842 970 | 1,027 941 861 
From 40 to under 50 years 336 BLY 395 437 487 574 538 433 
From 50 to under 60 years 122 141 144 173 196 257 214 167 
OVERCO WEATS? mn nets le ek 40 46 73 68 76 PAU fh = Oy 89 

PUOUAIS eFC 4 S.-i oe, 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187] 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587] 4,220 3,552 


1 See footnote 2, Table 29, also pp. 1034-1035. 


20.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Birthplace, Religion, etec., 
as at Mar. 31, 1928-35. 


1928. 1929. 1930. | 1931. 1932. 1933.2] 1934.2] 1935. 


By Race— 
PICIOAD A Pei wiigniie site ceed ots 43 60 601 751 791 661 501 511 
Cameasion gerscs Ge. cs eaten 2,409 |. 2,589 2,995 38,499 3,923 4,376 4,068 3,417 
TAT Net eR chaste ee te cee 50 49 794 59 81 67 51 48 
NEGRO Gian See be Ee ey 58 71 80 81 81 78 51 36 
By Place of Birth— 
British— 
PERCONACION i: a. 55) an hot ae tee 1,589 1,747 2,056 2,441 2,806 2,976 2,803 2,502 
English and Wels 197 209 240 292 309 5 230 215 
DIGM  tecciae ss 35 43 31 42 46 42 41 42 
RICOLVIAtetee. ore ts ane wo eote 69 74 95 118 118 102 88 79 
Other British: 233.06 .3c05 . LN 28 36 33 30 41 33 25 20 
Foreign— 
Austrian or Hungarian 67 78 94 92 90 86 74 85 
Chinese; Oe 8. : hele een. ee 53 62 74 75 72 71 46 31 
RGA Kan naeatorercerersnr eee heme ics 75 66 60 64 74 73 67 68 
AUSsians See Re) ee ae ec 85 75 119 95 102 446 892 94 
WI nIbed StAbeS fa - ob esses cote 5 220 223 253 274 307 282 232 218 
Otherforeign.<->. oct. chee aa 142 156 132 191 199 221 222 198 
By Conjugal State— 

TERY (pane vce aati lear eet amen 1,597 | 1,680 | 1,967 | 2,828; 2,686 | 2,581 | 2,373 |- 2,165 
MarrIOd es Siscrh ick a. on cullen 849 1,088 1,240 Hy 1,777 1,647 L227 
Widowed. eee ot cn 110 121 123 139 161 203 179 144 
IDEVOECOG Ss, Coe ssc, Vicissutess ed obé « 4 3 9 if 15 26 21 16 
y Sex— 

Mile te tentes 2otneud choked Sets 2,520 FATRYE 3,149 3,670 4,116 4,261 3,907 paol2 
UNCED i = ec pe a ea 40 32 2D 4 48 326 313 
By Social Habits— 
PIE OA BML. 8 oe Sib ah iiow ps «sie che 446 425 611 872 1,076 1,682 1,560 999 
MUBMIDOTALO Hane H Oe. c's ckkk ccs ces 1,611 1,840 2,033 2,338 2,639 2,544 Pe | 2,191 
PrbierniperatOsen msc. lh atin theres 503 504 543 504 449 361 349 362 
By Religion— ; 
JUTE CN a ay eS oe 409 480 546 618 678 603 547 488 
BERS UE ET ois. vee aloninlo oe Seslacine Bas 129 144 158 169 173 168 169 172 
HAO OISUR ae ote tek cee cee en 39 55 62 68 61 58 34 19 
MOURODOLE acces heee eae os ~ - - - - 593 2 5422 46 
Greek: Catholic? 224.3 sieshecncs vs 43 49 54 69 54 54 51 50 

GWwintnersat Ate cesses bors ard tears 37 53 62 66 89 80 83 72 
Hi honeny oak, cosy tae eee. 58 62 74 83 7 90 75 
NEBL NOGIS tea sicre cree nce cr. - -| -|]. ~ 963 823 733% 583 

PPvGR Dy TETian fie Soxteie stewie haa Bie 284 318 407 458 437 403 398 
PRomian ©atholie ts. lc csacemcs LONER ESR Y/ 1,561 1,810 2,070 2,008 1,842 1,800 
Write Churehtias sacs cans oss es 233 233 273 329 201. PAW 244 264 
PUT OPICTC OOS So oe cians lsa,eShasdsextioieh eas = 68 2 79 95 131 151 142 110 
IST OPEN SIT Bee ie as nee See aera - - - - = = = = 

OUANS Ses oie stuart: ees 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220 | 3,552 
1 All ‘‘coloured’’. 2 The unusually high figures for many items and the totals in 1933 and 1934 are 


due to the confinement of Doukhobors in the special penitentiary on Piers Island, B.C. See pp. 1034-1035. 
3 These persons returned themselves as ‘‘Methodists’’ in spite of the union with Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists to form the United Church of Canada in 1925. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Section 1.—Public Lands. 


Table 1, pp. 1108-1110 of the 1934-35 Year Book summarized the land area of 
Canada by character and tenure. ‘The figures given were the closest estimates avail- 
able at that time. Several of them, however, were based upon census data which 
cannot be revised until the 1941 census is taken, but which, from now until 1941, 
will become less and less representative of existing conditions. Under the circum- 
stances, it is considered advisable to limit Table 1, below, to the summary classi- 
fication by tenure which can be brought up to date from year te year, and refer the 
reader to the quoted pages of the 1934-35 Year Book for the classification by surface 
resources, which will not be revised for several years to come. 


1.—Summary of Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure. 


Tenure. Pent: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres, 


1. Alienated, patented, graded, etc.l................ 1,396 9,000 10,5192 24, 6862 26, 000 
Aen processsOL alienation aye cass. tec Ono. Nil 3 2502 4,9972 3 
3. Dominion lands other than National Parks and 
Indianpeservestt...) 4: serous teks cack Sete es Nil 8 2 18 103 
ASeDMominionyNationaleearks4 scans. ee cnet kee s Nil Nil Nil Nil 7 
SG Andian RESer veka. ts ssvikeccsdoe ee cacees Lheeei oe 2 20 38 194 1,017 
6. Provincial lands, including leased lands and 
forest reserves, but not provincial parks........ Nil 4,248 7,0502 | 302,122 | 202,244 
ZetErovincial parks ee oh cseh ees Se ee eae Nil Nil Nil 3,045 3,129 
Totals, Land Area’......... Se) CALE WE ae: 1,398 13,276 17,7349 | 335,062 | 232,500 


Yukon Total 
Tenure. Man. Sask. Alta. Bee and for 


SS ee ee ee ee 


000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. | 000 acres. 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, ete.!....] 26,710 63, 8912 49,7752 12,9842 5 | 224,996 
2. In process of alienation................ 2262 3, 3922 3 5, 6382 Nil 14,5035 
3. Dominion lands other than National | ; 

Parks and Indian Reserves......... 2 30 66 103 | 934,3534 934, 685 
4, Dominion National Parks............ 100 1,196 13, 4366 1} 098 2,3207 18,792 
oosndianweser ves) tek. chee eee 475 1,501 1,281 797 0-2 5,020 
6. Provincial lands, including leased 

lands and forest reserves, but not 

PLOVINCIA! Parks cet t tee 112,475 81,9442 94,672 | 207,5722 Nil {1,012,327 
Ze@erOVincialwpariks 1) eeeceer an sen o Nil 3502 22 1, 7462 Nil 8,272 

Totals, Land Area’............. 140,623 | 152,304 | 159,232 | 229,939 | 936,680 |2,218,7479 

1This item includes lands in process of alienation where such are not reported under Item 2. 2Tig- 

ures are obtained from provincial sources. 3No estimate available. 4In Yukon and N.W.T. 


areas aggregating 338,916,000 acres have been set apart by Order in Council as game preserves and sanctuaries 
in which only native Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but have not been permanently dedicated to this 
purpose by Parliament and are not, therefore, regarded as parks. 5For the provinces indicated only. 
6Including the Wood-Buffalo Park (which, though reserved by the Dominion, is not administered by the 
National Parks Branch) and the T'ar Sands Reserve. 7That portion of the Wood-Buffalo Park 
in the Northwest Territories. sEstimated by the Topographical Survey, Department of the 
Interior. ®This total is not the addition of the column items because the figures, being obtained 
from the various sources shown, do not exactly tie-in with one another. 
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Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands.* 


As stated on p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, the lands and natural resources 
lying within the boundaries of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, which had formerly been administered by the Dominion 
Government, were transferred to the administration of the provinces concerned at 
various dates in 1930. 

Actual Dominion lands, therefore, now comprise: the Northwest Territories, 
including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands in Hudson strait and bay; Yukon; 
the National Park areas (see pp. 45-48), Indian reserves (see p. 1053), and eevee 
sites in the different provinces throughout Canada; certain small and widely scattered 
parcels of Ordnance and Admiralty lands which have been held by the Dominion 
Government since Confederation and are rented, disposed of, or otherw!se adminis- 
tered with a view to bringing as many properties as possible to a state of revenue 
production; and, finally, public lands, at one time alienated, but which have been 
re-vested in the Crown in the right of the Dominion for various reasons, and upon 
which public moneys have been spent. 

The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 
42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. The southern border of both Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories is 60°N. latitude. In Europe, Oslo, Stockholm and Leningrad 
are near this line, while about three-fourths of N orway, two-thirds of Sweden, all of 
Finland and a large proportion of Russia are north of it. Interest in this neaheen 
part of the national domain has increased in the past decade and:the administration 
of these lands was placed under a separate branch of the Dominion Government, the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch of the Department of the Interior, until 
1931, when, on the transfer of the natural resources of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and of the Railway Belt and Peace River Block of British Columbia to the 
respective provincial administrations, it was vested in the Dominion Lands Ad- 
ministration, now the Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch of the De- 
partment of the Interior. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police maintain law and 
order throughout the Northwest Territories and Yukon. More detailed particulars 
of the administration of each territory follow -— 


- The Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, and a Council of five members 
with Ottawa as the seat of Government. The administration is carried on by the 
Department of the Interior through the Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon 
Branch. The Territories are subdivided for administrative purposes into the provi- 
sional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. The district of Mackenzie 
is, as yet, the most widely known and developed, trading posts and settlements 
being located all along the great stretch of inland waterways known as the Mackenzie 
system. Fort Smith, the headquarters of the Mackenzie district, is located on the 
Slave river north of the rapids. From this point there is uninterrupted navigation 
to the Arctic ocean, a distance of 1,369 miles and along the Arctic coast as far 
east as Kang William island. 

The Administration has provided for a medical and nursing service, grants 
to the Anglican and Roman Catholic missions for education and hospitals, an 
excellent mail service in which river steamboats and aeroplanes co-operate, motor 


*Revised by J. Lorne Turner, Director, Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Department 
of the Interior. 
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roads, and a system of radio stations linking up Fort Smith, Resolution, Simpson, 


Norman and Aklavik with Edmonton, Alberta, and with Dawson and Mayo,. 


Yukon. Direction-finding and meteorological stations are located at Coppermine 
and Chesterfield while the transportation and mining concerns operate a number of 
private radio stations. 

The Department of the Interior has set aside certain areas, totalling over 
338,916,000 acres, as preserves wherein only the Indian and the Eskimo may hunt. 
Officers in the field have made investigations into the conditions affecting musk-oxen, 
caribou, and other forms of wild life. The Wood-Buffalo Park in the vicinity of 
Fort Smith covers an area of 17,300 sq. miles; it has been specially preserved for the 
protection of the buffalo. The Thelon Game Sanctuary to the east of Great Slave 
lake is, in its turn, the home of musk-oxen and caribou. 

Included in the Northwest Territories are the Arctic Prairies, which are capable 
of supplying pasturage to large numbers of reindeer and caribou. Following in- 
vestigation, 2,370 head of reindeer were imported from Alaska and established at 
a Government reindeer reserve in the vicinity of Kittigazuit east of the Mackenzie 
River delta containing an area of approximately 6,000 square miles. The natural 
increase in the herd brought it up to over 3,100 and already a distribution of meat 
and hides has been made to the hospitals and schools in the Mackenzie delta. In- 
dications are that the experiment is proving successful and will result in the plentiful 
supply of meat and hides in the future. 

The introduction of wireless communication and the development of reception 
has been a great boon to the isolated posts in the Northwest Territories. It enables 
traders and trappers to keep in touch with outside markets, and furnishes the 
inhabitants generally with news of current events. 

In view of the great increase in the use of aircraft for mail and general trans- 
portation, the Administration is undertaking the development of landing facilities 
throughout the Mackenzie district. A winter landing field has been conditioned 
at Fort Smith and for the convenience of the travelling public, portable huts, floating 
docks, etc., have been erected at the more important points. 

Exploratory work has been carried on throughout the Territories and local 
surveys made in all districts. Mineral prospectors are following in the tracks of 
the explorers, the aeroplane being used as the chief means of transportation. The 
Laurentian Shield, which has proved so rich in valuable minerals in Eastern Canada 
is continued into the eastern half of the Territories—that portion lying between 
Great Slave and Great Bear lakes and Hudson bay—and valuable discoveries have 
been made in this area. The rich native silver and high-grade pitchblende ores 
discovered, during the past few years, east and south-east of Great Bear lake are 
now under development. The oil wells near Norman on the Mackenzie river have 
been in active operation since 1932, the bulk of the oil produced being used by river 
craft and shipped to mining interests operating at the eastern end of Great Bear lake. 
The agricultural land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the extension of the 
central plain defined by the Mackenzie valley. 

It is known that there are many possible water-power sites throughout the 


Territories; these will no doubt be developed as a consequence of mining enter-_ 


prises. Much of the upper Mackenzie valley carries a forest cover, which furnishes 
timber and fuel for local needs. Fishing, agriculture, mining and lumbering are 
engaged in to some extent, but the principal industry of the Territories is still the 
taking and export of furs. Many trading posts operate throughout the regions 
tributary to the Arctic coast, Hudson bay, and the great inland systems of waterways. 
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Yukon.—The Yukon Territory is administered by the Lands, Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Branch of the Department of the Interior as in the case of 
the Northwest Territories. The Comptroller, resident at Dawson, is the executive 
head of a local elective government of three members termed the Yukon Council, 
with jurisdiction over local matters. The Comptroller acts on instructions from 
the Governor in Council or the Minister of the Interior. Hospitals, schools, motor 
roads, and other amenities of modern life have been provided and, in addition to 
the overland telegraph line, wireless stations at Dawson and Mayo link up with 
the outside world through the Northwest Territories and Edmonton. 

The route ordinarily taken to enter Yukon is from Skagway, Alaska, on the 
south, thence by the White Pass and Yukon Railway to Whitehorse, and by river 
boat to Dawson. 

The use of aircraft for transportation purposes is increasing and during 1934 
landing fields were conditioned at Whitehorse, Dawson and Mayo, a temporary 
licence being issued for the first-mentioned field. In 1935 the Whitehorse and 
Dawson fields were further developed, while considerable work was done on fields 
at Selkirk and Carcross. 

Yukon has produced over $200,000,000 worth of gold since the Klondike rush, 
but the old placer claims, operated with cradle, pick and shovel, have given place to 
consolidated holdings worked with hydraulic dredges and other modern machinery. 
Silver, lead, copper, tungsten and coal are known to exist in paying quantities, and 
of late years the development of the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been 
one of the major factors in the growth of lode-mining enterprises. ‘There is a 
hydro-electric installation of 13,200 h.p. in Yukon, but this is only a small proportion 
of the possible installation which will be developed as required. 

Although fishing, agriculture (including fur-farming), and some lumbering are 
carried on as auxiliary industries, the future of Yukon is inevitably bound up with 
mining development. 

Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands. 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia (except 
the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been admin- 
istered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Owing to the transfer 
of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, as outlined 
in Chapter X XVII, p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, public lands in all provinces are 
now under provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, all the land is 
alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 

Those interested in securing information regarding provincial public lands are 
referred to the following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; 
Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands 
and Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, Alta.; 
Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.—National Defence.* 


Before the outbreak of the Great War, the Canadian Militia consisted of a 
Permanent Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 


*Revised by H. W. Brown, Asst. Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, 
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5,615 officers and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak 
of war on Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, 
equipped, trained and dispatched by the Dominion Government to England for 
active service. When hostilities ceased on Noy. 11, 1918, there had been sent 
overseas, for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men.* In addition to these, several thousand 
Canadians served with the Royal Air Force. 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz., the Department of Militia 
and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service, and the Air Board. 

During the Session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service and 
the Air Board into the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective 
by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it, there is a Minister of National Defence 
and a Deputy Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, a Defence 
Council has been constituted by Order in Council, consisting of a President (the 
Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members: the 
Chief of the General Staff and the Chief of the Naval Staff. The Adjutant-General, 
the Quartermaster-General and the Senior Air Officer, Royal Canadian Air Force, are 
associate members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


Subsection 1.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 43), the main provisions of which were described in the 1910 
Year Book, pp. xxvi-xxix. 

‘The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service 
consists of :— 


1. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent). 
2. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent). 
3. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 


Administrative and operational staff for all three Forces is provided from the 
Royal Canadian Navy. 


The Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized 
complement of 117 officers and 862 ratings. A large majority of the men of the 
R.C.N. are serving under 7-year engagements. A small proportion consists of 
specialist gunnery, torpedo, and, engine-room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy. 
(On Dec. 31, 1935, there were 4 Royal Navy officers and 11 Royal Navy ratings on 
loan to the Royal Canadian Navy. 

A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serves periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, cruisers, etc., 
and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional schools 
of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless and other 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo, wireless telegraphy 
and mechanical training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 

The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S, Saguenay (destroyer—in commission), 
H.M.C.S. Skeena (destroyer—in commission), 
H.M.C.S. Champlain (destroyer—in commisson), 
H.M.C.S. Vancouver (destroyer—in commission), 
H.M.C.S. Arméntieres (minesweeper—in commission). 


*For the detailed expenditures of the Dominion Government on account of war appropriations in the 
fiscal years 1915-21, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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Naval training establishments comprising: naval barracks ; gunnery drill 
sheds, with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc.; torpedo 
and electrical schools; parade grounds; and other equipment are maintained at 
Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with work shops, etc., for refitting and 
supplying necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and 
Esquimalt, 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from among sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, Quebec, 
Montreal, Vancouver. 

Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually or biennially thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service 
afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. The 
period of enrolment in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is five years. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 70 officers and 930 men, distributed as 
follows: Halifax; Saint John; Charlottetown; Quebec; Montreal; Ottawa; Toronto; 
Hamilton; Winnipeg; Saskatoon; Regina; Edmonton; Calgary; Vancouver; Prince 
Rupert. | 

Each Division is under the immediate command of an officer of the Fueiaa Vedi, 
appointed as commanding officer. The commanding officer is assisted by other 
commissioned officers of the Force. 

_ A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy 
or of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each Division to give instruction to 
men of the Division in gunnery, torpedo practice, seamanship and other naval subjects. 

Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills, of a duration of not less than one hour each, at Division headquarters. In 
actual practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the 
R.C.N.V.R. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks naval training 
annually at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt, or at sea in H.M.C. or H.M. ships. 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of four months voluntary service during each period of 
enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves-of this opportunity of 
gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of 
enrolment and of re-enrolment in the R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


Subsection 2.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 


_ Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 

Artillery.—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A”’, ‘““B” and ‘‘C” Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2 and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Medium Battery). 

Engineers.— Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments and 1 field company). 

Signals.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
22e Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 

Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments). 

Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). . 

Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 

Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 

Military Clerks.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 
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The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending Act 
of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 3,800. 


Schools of Instruction—The Canadian Small Arms School is the only school 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the 
Permanent Force in Canada Royal Schools of Instruction are conducted. 


Non-Permanent Militia.—The Non-Permanent Militia consists of:— 


34 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
70 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
16 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Aircraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
10 Divisional Signals. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
22 Contingents, Canadian Officers’ Training Corps. 
123 Battalions of Infantry. 
15 Machine Gun Units, 
12 Divisional Canadian Army Service Corps. 
51 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
Canadian Army Dental Corps, General List. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
12 Detachments and 1 Base Post Office of the Canadian Postal Corps. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 9,010 officers and 
124,925 other ranks, a total of 133,935, distributed as shown in the following table:— 


2.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1935. 


: Permanent Non-Permanent 

Arm of Service. Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
Stariandsy General Wiis teste seal eeepc tr maraIOr 62 - - - 
CavalryandyMounved Ritless= jae aac ehice aoeee cce : 415 317 16, 165 9,809 
Fielder piller yonrcs Sere eee sey eee eae eee renee 419 112 8,195 4,014 
Medium Artillery.) * cope eed cae eee ie ee 59 - 2,012 848 
Heavy Artillery and Anti-Aircraft Sections........... 223 2 1,782 45 
HNC INCORSAe may eee ster eee renee eerie eae one 273 16 3, 421 812 
SIS TIAIS sos hepa notes PITA TURAL RS RANEY es Sas. * MOO ibd ee 5 8 276 = 4,689 2,220 
Railway Corpse temas Hale tees a CECE ee LE - - 363 <= 
Th aiiiG rye eae cate Seo i etl Re ek Se, arab We pried 906 31 79, 866 87 
Officers.curamin Corps avon comes eee ane eee - - 4,516 = 
Machme’/Gunr Corps tia cree nth eee race cae - - 6,516 744 
A Tin vaSehylCelCOLDS a ta.ceceh ot ce cece en aetna 274 46 1,307 = 
None Combatants tataten cathe core eae me mers oe 874 - 5,103 688 
TOtals eh ieee eee deter ae Ae ee oe 3,781 524 133,935 19, 267 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organization. 
Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 

The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve 
Militia mentioned above, comprise:- - 

The Reserve of Officers (general list). 


Reserve unit for each active unit. 
Reserve Regimental Depots (Cavalry and Infantry). 
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The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of providing 
for the organization of the officers and men who have completed their service in 
the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training. On completion 
of service in the Active Militia men are not posted automatically to reserve units. 
These units are recruited by specific enlistment. 

Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a 
commander assisted by a district staff. 

Militia Appropriations.—The Militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1932-37, are shown in Table 3. 


3.—Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1932-37. 


Item 1932 1933. 1934 1935 1936.8 1937 
arn ; $ $ ; $ $ 
Administration............. 332, 000 320, 000 321, 000 318, 000 359, 000 2 
Cadet Services...... SES SORE 400, 000 360, 000 300, 000 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 
Contingencies............... 44,000 35, 000 35, 000 31,500 31,500 28,800 
Engineer Service and Works A36, 000 327,500 297,500 297,500 700, 150 676, 100 
Genera! Stéres....5......0+: 683, 000 663 , 500 667, 800 837,800 | 1,451,083 1,838,400 
Riese ctirine Establish- 

PMN Greet ene ee =e ee +s 550,000} , 2 2 7 2 bd 
Non-Permanent Active Mil- aes 
REAM REPS io 2. 3 oe eke 2,006,000 | 1,887,400 | 1,994,000 | 1,994,000 | 2,401,603 2,358, 100 
Permanent Force........... 5,050,000 | 4,844,000 | 4,910,034 | 4,910,034 5, 230, 147 5,546, 700 
Royal Military College..... 386, 000 360, 500 358, 150 344, 030 359, 500 368, 400 
Topographical Survey...... 45,000 20, 000 2 2 2 . 2 
Totals.......... 10,232,000 | 8,817,900 | 8,883,484 | 8,882,864 | 10,682,983 | 10,966, 500 
Civil Government!,......... 825, 5453 727,035 476,378 451,738 478,033 493, 682 
Grand Totals......... 11,057,545 9,544, 935 9,359,862 | 9,334,602 | 11,161,016 | 11,460,1824 
gi Department of National Defence. ~— 2 Discontinued as a separate vote. 3 Revised since 


the publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 4 Main estimates only. 


Subsection 3.—Air Service. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force is composed of the Permanent Active Air Force, 
the Non-Permanent Active Air Force, and a Reserve of Officers. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force administers and controls all military air operations and air 
operations for civil government departments. The duties of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force are as follows:— 

(a) To organize, train and maiftain an air force for the defence of Canada. 


(b) To assist in the development of civil aviation by—. : , ; 
(i) Providing advanced flying training to civilian pilots, instructors and commercial pilots. 
(ii) Initial development of air routes. 
(iii) Technical supervision of airworthiness and inspection of aircraft belonging to private and 
commercial operators, and aircraft constructed or overhauled by aircraft manufacturing firms, 
and acting as consultant in matters pertaining to civil aviation generally. ' 


(c) The conduct of flying required to assist the several departments of the Dominion Government 
in the development and conservation of the country’s natural resources, and. other related services. 
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Permanent Active Air Force stations and units are located as follows:— 


Location. ; Duty. 
R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 
No. 1 AircraiteDepot,Re©.-A-H, Ottawas Outi isen ee eee Stores and repair depot. 
R.CAGY; Station <Ottawa Ont 05-3 <a cer ink tess eee rte 2 : 
Station Headquarters; Test and experimental work and 
Now/«(General Purpose) Squadron... 2.42..2.00sceeiec eee. civil government air operations. 


R.C.A.F. Photographic Establishment.................... 


No. 8 (General Purpose) Squadron, Winnipeg, Man................... Civil government air operations. 


R.C.A.E. ‘Training Group, Camp Borden, Ont.» 75s... cbse eee. 
Group Headquarters::, 0. .ce ae ee ee eee 


Air Armament:Sehool sa. sak Ae keen tena epost Geer Training. 


RCA. Fy Stason. Trenton, Oneitesc. cues c2 at ov pec Rone eee 
Stationsiléad quarters: or ces nie eee ee 
sechnicaliraining School. eas. ase ao aaa 
SchooloteArm yiCO-Operavione emer etre ene eee eae 
Air Navigation and Seaplane School....................ee000. 
No. 2 (Army Co-operation) Squadron.................eeceee- 
Notes (Bomber) sequa drone tr iepeee cement eee ee 
No. 6 (Torpedo Bomber) PQUANIGN. Gor Oshesg eas eae eee 


Training and service. 


No. 4 (Flying Boat) Squadron, Vancouver, B.C...............e0e00% Coast reconnaissance and civil 
government air operations. 


No. 5 (Flying Boat) Squadron, Dartmouth, N.S.............c...0- Coast reconnaissance and civil 
government air operations. 


Non-Permanent Active Air Force units are located as follows:— 


No. 10 (City of Toronto) (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Toronto, Ont. 
No. 11. (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Vancouver, B.C. 

No. 12 (Army Co-operation) Squadron, Winnipeg, Man. 

No. 15 (Fighter) Squadron, Montreal, Que. (now in process of organization). 
No. 18 (Bomber) Squadron, Montreal, Que. (now in process of organization). 
No. 19 (Bomber) Squadron, Hamilton, Ont. (now in process of organization). 
No. 20 (Bomber) Squadron, Regina, Sask. (now in process of organization). 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Dec. 31, 1935, was:— 


Officers. Airmen, 
Permanent, Active Air Moree,.oo: 0. steak ca cok ote ok oti ue ee ee 143.4 819 
Nou-bermaneat: Active Air Porce - 256 0.5 ce ok es ee 46 277 


Subsection 4.—Civil Aviation.* 


The Civil Aviation Branch is under the Controller of Civil Aviation, who is 
directly responsible to the Deputy Minister. Its duties include the inspection of 
licences and registration of aircraft, air harbours, commercial and private air pilots, 
air engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, the location and 
construction of air routes and any matters connected with airship services are 
administered in this Branch. 


Civil aviation in the Dominion has had its chief development in connection with 
the exploration and conservation of the natural resources of the provinces, including 
forestry protection, air photography, and transport of men and supplies to remote 
points and mining districts. At the beginning of 1935, 20 regular air-mail routes 
were in operation. On Dec. 31, 1935, there were 30 air-mail routes in operation. 


*See also pp. 697-699. 
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On Dec. 31, 1935, there were certificates and licences in force as follows: private 

air pilots, 496; commercial air pilots, 414; air engineers, 472 ; registration of air- 
craft, 380; air-harbour licences, 96. 

Airway Development.—Construction work on aerodromes of the Trans- 
Canada Airway was conducted on 48 locations. Of these 20 are now usable, though 
not entirely completed, and on 9 others construction is sufficiently advanced to 
permit of their use in emergency. Ten additional sites have been acquired but 
construction has not been started. Hangars were erected at 4 main aerodromes at 
Wagaming, Kapuskasing, Emsdale and Mégantic. Radio beacon buildings were 
constructed at Kapuskasing, Dane, Emsdale and St. Hubert and quarters for 
signals personnel were built at Kapuskasing, Dane and Emsdale. 


Subsection 5.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, then Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 2,508 
gentleman cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 191 are now in attendance. 

The maximum number of cadets who may be in residence at any one time is 
restricted by Order in Council to two hundred. 


The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection 
with the War. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted 
commissions direct from the College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or missing. 
Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations: 1 Victoria 
Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service 
Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other British 
decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian and one Australian divisions 
were commanded by graduates of the College. 


Eix-cadets who have served in the army, either in the regular forces or during 
the Great War, include 1 general, 5 lieutenant-generals, 17 major-generals, and 
29 brigadier-generals or brigadiers. Eleven knighthoods have been conferred on 
ex-cadets for distinguished service. 


- The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (37 Vict., c. 
36) was ‘for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of mili- 
‘tary tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the 
subjects connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military 
profession, and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments”. In 
addition to the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough 
practical and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, 
English and French. The strict discipline maintained at the College is a valuable 
feature, and the constant practice of gymnastics, riding, drills and outdoor exercises 
of all kinds promotes the health and good physical condition of the cadets. 


The College is situated one mile from Kingston on the St. Lawrence river 
where it emerges from lake Ontario. The buildings of the College proper occupy 
a beautiful peninsula of 60 acres, lying between the mouth of the Cataraqui river and 
Navy bay. Additional adjacent grounds, on which stands the historic Fort Henry, 
make up a total of about 500 acres which are at the disposal of the College for 
use as a training area. On the point of the peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, 
built in 1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort forming part 
of the defences of Kingston at that time. The College is under the supervision 
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of the Department of National Defence, and is inspected annually by an advisory 
board composed of leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, which makes 
its reports and recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. The College 
is commanded by a commandant, who is assisted by a staff-adjutant and a com- 
petent staff of civil and military professors and instructors. 


A four-year course leads to a “diploma with honours”, a ‘diploma’ or a 
“certificate of military qualification”. A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in the 
British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates; and for cadets who desire to obtain commissions in the 
Royal Canadian Navy a limited number of naval cadetships are available each 
year to cadets who successfully complete the first two years of study and who 
are not over 20 years of age on the first of September of the year in which they desire 
to enter the Navy. To those graduates joining the British Army, the privilege of 
one year of seniority is granted in the British or Indian Armies. This has been 
arranged in order to equalize the seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College 
of Canada with those of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, or the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, since the courses at the latter institutions are shorter 
than the Canadian. 


The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engi- 
neering courses; and some of the universities admit graduates to the third years of 
arts and science courses. 

The R.M.C. diploma is accepted by the Law Societies and Bar Associations 
of Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia as the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to the study of law. The 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants likewise accepts R.M.C. graduates 
as registered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 


Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation 
or an acceptable equivalent. Applications for admission to the College should 
reach The Secretary, Department of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of 
each year. 

Section 3.—Department of Public Works.* 


Since Confederation and before, the constructing department of the Dominion 
Government has been known as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the 
railways and canals were placed under the control of a new department, the building 
and maintenance of penitentiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, 
the maintenance and construction of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Depart- 
ment, and the smaller drill halls and armouries to the Department of National 
Defence. The work of the Department of Public Works is now divided into three 
principal branches, viz., the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the 
Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; the 
improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, operation and 
maintenance of dredging plant and the construction, operation and maintenance of 
graving or dry docks. The construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges 


* Revised by J. M. Somerville, Secretary, Department of Public Works. 
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and approaches thereto, also the construction, operation and maintenance of bridges 
with movable spans on certain highways; hydrographical and topographical surveys 
which are required for the preparation of plans, reports and estimates; test 
borings for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of foundations; the testing of 
cements and materials of construction; the licensing of international and inter- 
provincial ferries, and the control of works constructed in or over navigable waters 
by authority of the Navigable Waters Protection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 140). 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Govern- 
ment buildings; post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, quarantine 
stations, immigration and experimental farm buildings, military hospitals and 
telegraph offices. It also constructs armouries and drill halls and leases office 
accommodation as required for the various departments. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control of the construction, operation 
and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These lines 
are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon (see also p. 725). 


Graving Docks.—The Department constructed five dry docks, as are shown in 
Table 4. The dock at Kingston, Ont., is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company, while the old Esquimalt Dry Dock was temporarily transferred to the 
Department of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. This transfer is to be effective 
until such time as the dock is commercially required, when it will be returned to the 
control of the Department of Public Works. The large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., 
and Esquimalt, B.C., can be divided into two parts and were built at a cost of 
approximately $3,850,000 each. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 
Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized by payments of 3 to 4 p.c. per 
annum on the original cost for a given number of years, as shown in Table 5. 


4.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at— Depth of | Rise of Tide. 

Location. Length. ae ee TST ed aN Ee | peoemareremerps oeaes: 

Coping.|Bottom.| Entrance.} on Sill. | Spring. | Neap. 

ft: ite ft ft ft. ft. ft. 

Lauzon, Que. ‘‘Champlain’’........... 1,150 144 105 120 40-0 H.W. 18 13-3 
Lauzons Que; Lorne: yc) 5 oes 600-3 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).......... 450-7 90 41 65 29:0 H.W.| 7to 10} 3 to 8 
EASy ST Luan ed BEE © os pen te Re nee Se ain ae i173 149 126 135 40-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 

HG eLON FONG en. ahha woes wen ans « 353-5 79 47 55 16-0 - - 


5.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Dock Subsidies 


Act, 1910. 
Depth Total ; 
Location. Length.| Width. hai Cost. Subsidy. 
ill. 
ft ft. ft $ 
Cpilingwood Noll; Ont. 23.282 eee 515-8 59-8 14-8 500,000} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Colltinewpocd No.2, Ontils sek eta eiiesws <n. « 413-2 95 19-2 306,965] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
(POC Act aE rOnti, oo Me oc ee ces lene ae 708-3 77-6 16-2 | 1,258,050} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que., floating dock, Duke of Con- 

MEARE Sed oranda taht, is 'ayo?e te. orai Te tak TANS alors ar ous es 601 100 31-5 | 3,000,000] 34 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock).......... 600 100 32 2,199,168} 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Pea atreD lige NE ESONE Sorte sia ata shee buciea 1,164-5 133 40 5,500,000] 43 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)...... 556-5 98 28 2,500,000} 43 p.c. for 35 years. 


1 Subsidy payments on these two dry docks have been completed. 
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Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 6 shows the expenditures and revenues 


of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Government, for the fiscal years 


1930-35. 


6.—Expenditures and Revenues of the Public Works Department, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930-35. 


EXPENDITURES (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Item. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
ee $ $ $ $ $ 
Harbour and river works....| 7,980,558 | 11,785,509 | 5,000,984 | 3,044,495 | 2,408,303 4,801,179 
Dredging plant, etc......... 3,310,953 | 4,305,126 | 2,520,843 1,510,174 1,172,582 1,683,714 
Roads and bridges.......... 84,495 190,383 342,330 138,598 53,776 103, 795 
Airporte Ree .. Soke oat eee 780, 144 93, 214 ~ - - - 
Public buildings............ 12,304,578 | 15,792,574 | 11,264,114 | 7,980,561 6,371, 217 8,439,151 
Lelegraphs ec aersceecles 885, 871 928,975 644, 627 529,852 |’ 497,037 534, 906 
Miscellaneous,............e+ 260, 924 275, 832 Pi WUC 131, 099 115,318 nb Paar 
Unemployment relief works. - - 1,592,934 138,370 - - 
Totalsie. a4 ees 255,607,523 | 33,371,613 | 21,601,009 | 13,473,149 | 10,618,233 | 15,675,457 
REVENUES. 
Grayvine docks. +s ase 121,909 117, 759 78, 167 64, 732 66, 809 73, 983 
Rentat wc eee ad preteen: 116, 697 1038 , 353 179,958 103, 070 88,304 76, 839 
Melegraphsacweancn c casteee 356, 469 242,441 188, 248 170, 984 162,562 172,017 
Casual reventiow.-...cs sees 67,130 93,304 464,479 37,031 27,287 101, 674 
Herries? 4. hee eect ae 1,318 2,820 2,869 2,740 2,723 2,706 
Totals.v2-o cca. 663,523 559, 680 913, 722 378,557 347,685 427,219 


Section 4.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 
Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada.* 


The Indians of Canada whose affairs are administered by the Department of 
Indian Affairs number about 112,510 (according to a departmental census taken in 
1934), their numbers varying slightly from year to year. A small yearly increase 
is evident, and the popular notion that the race is disappearing is not in accordance 
with facts. Before they were subjected to the degenerating effects of European civili- 
zation and the devastating results of the many colonial wars, the numbers of the 
Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable information as to the aboriginal 
population during either the French or the early British régime is non-existent, and 
there is no adequate basisf or a comparison between the past and present aboriginal 
populations. An interesting sketch of the progress of the Indians of Canada since 
Confederation will be found in the Report of the Department of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration.{—Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervision of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., 
the development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration 
of their lands, community funds, estates, and the general supervision of their welfare. 


*Revised by A. F. MacKenzie, Secretary, Department of Indian Affairs. 
t For an outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered 
throughout the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of 
which there are in all 120. The number of bands included in an agency varies 
from one to more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers 
in addition to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, 
constable, stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in 
question. The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, 
each inspector having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon 
destitute Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds 
or from the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 


The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement.of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 
the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective 
measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 
Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby 
the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 
In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, 
make cash grants, provide per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock- 
raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide 
education for the Indian children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. 
These treaties have been made from time to time as occasion arose and as new 
territories were opened up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British 
Columbia, but their welfare has received no less attention from the Government 
on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1935, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,602,565, had increased to 
$13,810,673. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,125,307; 
- Public Works Construction, $176,687; and annuities by statute, $236,426. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. In Table 7 the populations 
for 1871-1931 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the statistics and other information in the remaining tables are taken from 
the latest Annual Report of the Department of Indian Affairs. The Department of 
Indian Affairs takes a quinquennial census of Indians under its control, whereas 
census figures include all persons of Indian origin. The quinquennial census taken 
by the Department in 1934 showed a total of 112,510 as compared with 108,012 
in 1929 and 104,894 in 1924, an increase of 7-3 p.c. in ten years. The details of the 
Census of 1934 are given in the Annual Report of the Department for that year. 
The figures of the decennial census include some thousands of persons of Indian 
race who are living off the reserves as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


« 
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7.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871.1 1881.1 1891.2 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 
No VarScotiat<s one ne tree 1, 666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 
New Brunswick.............. 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 1381 1,685 


6, 988 7,515 13,361 10, 142 9,993 11,566 12,312 
12,978 15,325 17,915 24,674 23, 044 26,436 30,368 
23,000 25, 661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 22,377 24,599 


ManirtiOba tect steer eee \ 16,277 7,876 13, 869 15,417 
DAS kaAtChewanie.taewc cece tiers | 26.304 11,718 12,914 15, 268 
DAU oY 514 Rampant rear ree es 56, 000 56, 239 51, 249 ; 11,630 14,557 15,258 
SUN A ne R eos nisee ase ate 3,022 1,489 1,390 1,543 
Northwest Territories........ 14,921 15,904 3, 8734 4,046 
Totals. co ee 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9413| 105,492 | 110,596 122,920 

1 Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. _ #® Racial origin 

not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian A ffairs of that 
year. 3 Includes 34,481 ‘‘half-breeds’’. 4The smaller Indian population of the Northwest 


Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 
1912. This also accounts for the increase in the 1921 Indian population of these provinces. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, a total of 351 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 79 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 
8,709, and 262 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 8,638 Indian pupils, 
also 10 combined public and Indian schools, with 213 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 17,560 
in 1934-35 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 13,442 or from 63-1 p.c. to 
76-5 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught 
in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian edu- 
cation in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, was $1,655,821. 


8.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-35. 


Residential Schools. Day Schools. All Schools. 

ates, ‘ if Attendance. 
ear verage |lq verage —_—— 
Enrolment. Adfondance. Enrolment. ih Pada ariees: Enrolment. ee Powéent: 
umber. | Hnrolment. 
LONG ersten see 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8, 080 63-1 
US WA As ae 8 4,520 4,149 7,658 4,136 12,178 8, 285 68-0 
LOTS a Saree, 4,692 4,081 Gaon 3,797 12,413 7,878 63-5 
1DIO Rae ee 4,640 4,014 7.342 2 ein itey! 11,952 7,601 63-6 
1920 5h 2 a. 4,719 4,133 ibe Mi 3,516 12,196 7,649 62-7 
IPAM eecters pene 4,783 4,143 7,775 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-3 
1 Re a te 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8, 668 66-6 
LOZS ATES ee eee 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13,723 9,106 66-4 
1D atte ke ee 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13,872 9,188 66-2 
92D. one oe 6, 031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14, 222 9,879 69-5 
LO 2G arte ae 6,327 5, 658 8,455 4,940 14,782 10,598 71:7 
TOR Tere eaee ees 6, 641 5,881 8,069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-7 
1G ee a sieht he 6,795 6, 043 8, 223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72-4 
1 PA alate Sorte ce og 7,075 6, 282 8,272 4,976 15,347 11, 258 73:4 
1950 WAS. ee 7,302 6,476 8,441 **5 103 15,743 11,579 73 +6 
its le os Bae 8 oe 7,831 6,917 8,584 5,314 16,415 122351 74-5 
1082 yt enya s 8,213 7,400 8,950 SY PAUY 17, 1638 13,107 76-4 
NTs Pais i fan ea egee 8,465 aeole 8,960 5,874 17, 425 13,486 | - 77-4 
1934 eee te 8,596 7,760 8, 852 5,592 17,488 13,352 : 76:5 
P0305 4- eee 8,709 7,882 8, 851 5,560 17,560 13,442 76-5 
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Economic Data.—Statistical information concerning the economic position 
of the Indians of Canada, including: acreage and value of Indian lands, by provinces; 
areas and yields of principal field crops of Indians, by provinces; numbers of farm 
live stock of Indians, with total value, by provinces; and sources and values of 
income of Indians, by provinces, will be found in Tables 9-12, which follow. 


9.—Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1935. 


Lands 
Total Area Lands Value 
Piavincs Area of under ae ee under of 
; Reserves. Wood. Cultivation. Cultivation.} Lands. 
acres acres acres acres $ 
Princesthdward “Island |=. «.)e..se0 «ees ce 1, 668 1,457 23 188 1,600 
ENO MANS COLIRGES ater. «fsa eae ca tee as 19, 656 16, 899 1,985 773 82,525 
ING WAEDSEUMS WIC e. voces dca wea or emacs Sano2 36, 176 27 360 75,178 
EWN Gye 3 Siler, (EO A Ae Re ee a an 193 , 683 165, 265 17,304 11,114 1,418, 226 
MOTIVATOR ae ne ie eet iene ces heecaualic Ree 1,016,585 874,773 84,188 57,624 4,783,769 
EPI aNKeCG' Oa) A rs ety. ooh, a Birr ee A GEREN a eC , 653 333, 526 128,305 12,822 3,029,429 
ASA LCMOwW anne sine cs crac sis weed sical 1,501,379 609, 275 849, 274 42,830 13,952,783 
PMIBOCSTR Sy te PRs Sine 3 oder eae Bie oem Nanas rw 1, 281,030 407,465 808,791 64,774 16, 726,924 
Hnahisie © oli Ola ty: cach lekys onalied« weicoe sacra 796, 956 462,012 299, 788 35, 156 1p 379,84 - 
SE TUCSy EERO IBINEAY foes (ee, eee eae PR 1, 734 1,620 59 56 . 


SRO EARS er eee be kn s neta ate 5,325,996 | 2,908,468 | 2,199,933 225,696 | 53,453,819 


” 


10.—Areas and Yields of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, calendar 


year 1934. 
Province. Wheat. Oats. Other Grains. 
acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. 
Prince Edward Island....... 6 55 44 800 - - 
INOMARSCO tla weeec eta cela or, - - ail 595 4 30 
New Brunswick....t........ - - 108 1,340 18 230 
BIS aso ie tee ee ee 73 694 1,618 24,434 397 10,158 
OWEALIOR Cth cst 1,579 19,518 11,573 238,719 3,408 64,987 
Manitoba tine: Lean eoeees 1,992 25,366 2, 243 31,355 1,295 9, 664 
PASKALCNEWAM:. te. oes s oe gee.s 14,336 141, 666 10, 708 107,605 1,463 4,410 
JUN SYSTOLE hale ee aes Ce a 15,049 167, 795 10, 253 95,378 1,340 17,861 
British Columbia........... 3,524 86, 242 3,659 69,451 260 4,686 
Yukon and N.W.T....... Soe = S = tai = = 
Moatalsy. 708 si a: 36,559 441,336 40,237 569,677 8,185 112,026 
Fodder, 

Hay, 

: Culti- 

Province. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. vented) 

Wild, 

etc. 

acres, bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. tons. 
Prince Edward Island...... - - 13 800 1 200 47 
Nowe Sceotiaue.ces.. ccc. 17 209 110 5,087 19 1,343 341 
New Drunswitk..4 2) ont. son 9 116 67 3, (20 13 1,330 140 
WUCHeCS ek ee hdl eas 106 954 576 18,491 59 1,388 4,705 
ED TICATION, tr Syu lets athe eS wtahea 801 11,548 2,134 109, 858 580 19, 066 23,394 
BECO care ay conic Siete riots as - - 542 28,814 oT 600 21,896 
Saskatehewan. Js...) 08. 20 105 421 16,985 68 2,143 34,142 
TANIIL BPS 5 3 9 ele Ra INS ee 50 1,400 150 10, 096 31 1127 17,833 
British Columbia. ....... +. 500 14,106 1,890 204,711 603 56,417 26,913 
Yukon and N.W.T........: - - 32 1182 16 |: 478 85 
Motals x <2 be ace 1,503 28,488 5,935 | 399,699 1,446 84,092 129,496 


Ee 
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11.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Value, by Provinces, 
calendar year 1934. 


Pigs, Value of 
Province. Horses. Cattle. Sheep, Poultry. | Live Stock 
etc. and Poultry. 

No No No. No $ 

Prince Edward Island..................-. if 25 il 130 630 
INOVS SCotigec i323 2 ae eee ees 46 202 66 680 10,670 
INSwabruns wICk, sac sacs cesiceetereet eae 11 49 19 373 5,072 
OuebeGae eshte nc a oe ae Ae eines 560 25232 563 5,462 96,799 
OIEAIIO nitactccstccstecaelt eee ees 3,368 (eae y! 5,197 76, 22 471, 885 
Manitoba, joccs.cacholae. ee ee ee 1,656 4,469 8 7,373 221,905 
DPASKALCNOWAN «oct: seers aia 5,535 8,324 458 16,532 496,771 
WASTED GEL PE is otto nos cairns “La agi eee sth nes Rea 10, 615 11,482 453 6,555 555,312 
BritisheColumbiawee... 4. eee 10, 566 10, 953 3,489 25, 280 750, 511 
ay kon and INGW. test. rce ee en ee 0 1 3,485 
Totale.3) ali beret eh ee 32,414 44,870 10, 646 138, 609 2,613,040 


eae as ras Mee Sa as itt de nena: Martin? Fl l Deiah) st See Pt Tt MOM Sn ER 
12.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, by Provinces, calendar year 1934. 
e—=aNaea@q0qaq@?w<oq0eooeeee——S—S=~=$S$Sm9maS9m eee oo: 


Value of— Ro Earned by— 
EF B f bara io 
: arm ee! : ncome 
Province. Products,} Sold or | Wages from $b. Hunting | Other of 
Including | Used for | Earned Land Fishing. and Indus- Indians. 
Hay & Pood * | Rentals. Trapping.| tries. ; 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pi slands: occas 948 155 1,605 - 200 200 550 3, 658 
Nova Scotia......... 7,459 665 15,340 116 1,585 2,105 | 10,895 39,870 
New Brunswick..... 6,575 110 13, 050 - 1,160 1,070 | 3,930 28,177 
Quebecs. Jo... 3. aces 68, 560 7,566 98,432 9,180 3,895 66,633 | 23,387 298,551 
ntario-m eames 325,505 22,183 | 351,023 19,364 | 218,920 | 401,405 |158,330 | 1,898,348 
Manitoba oo ceee 160, 433 15,172 | 101,750 15219 61,775 | 247,575 | 44,795 724,901 
Saskatchewan....... 249,515 43, 040 46,878 4,460 | 154,050 | 234,666 | 28,622 905, 499 
Albertay, 4.0 ee nee 182,744 52, 298 36, 610 42,832 6, 032 72,157 | 46,984 648, 211 
British Columbia....| 338,013 61,703 | 304,439 31,236 | 377,450 | 132,270 |103,875 | 1,443,726 
Yukon and N.W.T... 7,671 - 16,341 ~ 42,330 | 194,200 | 7,425 287,302 
Totals......./1,347,423 | 202,892 | 985,468 | 108,407 | 867,397 1,352,281 |428,793 | 6,278,243 


1Includes income received from timber and mining dues and from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada.* 


The Eskimos are a littoral race, dwelling on the northern and northeastern 
mainland coasts and on islands in the Arctic archipelago and in Hudson bay. Though 
nomads, they never go far from the sea except to hunt caribou, the skin of which 
animal is required for clothing. They subsist largely on marine animals and fish. 
They inhabit chiefly the Northwest Territories, the Yukon Territory, and the Ungava 
district of Quebec. According to the Census of 1931 the total Eskimo population 
of Canada was 5,979, made up as follows: Northwest Territories 4,670, Yukon 85, 
Alberta 3, Manitoba 62, Quebec 1,159. The administrative care of those Eskimos - 
outside of the organized provinces devolves upon the Department of the Interior, 
which has done much for them by providing medical attention, by setting aside 
wild-life preserves for the protection and conservation of game resources, by im- 
portation of reindeer, distribution of buffalo hides and meat and caribou skins for 
bedding and clothing, and the establishment of permanent stations in the eastern, 
central, and western Arctic, from which regular patrols are made. 


*Revised by J. Lorne Turner, Director, Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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Section 5.—Pensions and other Provision for War Veterans.* 


Pensions Section.—This Section is responsible for the administration of 
returned soldiers’ affairs under the Department of Pensions and National Health 
Act and the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. Itis also responsible, by direction of the 
Canadian Pension Commission, for certain administrative duties under the Pension 
Act and the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. The Representative of the Treasury 
is responsible for all payments under these Acts. 


The Annual Report for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, shows an increase 
over the previous year in the number of ex-members of the Forces who received in- 
patient hospital treatment, the number being 12,560 as against 11,718 in 1933-34, 
13,342 in 1932-33 and 14,267 in 1931-32. The Department maintains eight hospitals, 
situated in the following centres: Halifax, Saint J ohn, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Toronto, 
London, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. The sheltered employment workshops 
are still operated at Hamilton, Montreal and Halifax and one shop by the Red 
Cross Society at Victoria. 


One of the features of the activities of the Department is provision in a de- 
partmental institution for pensioners who through age or infirmity are unable to 
care for themselves. The number of such cases shows a decrease during the year, 
the total on Mar. 31, 1935, being 235 as against 250 a year previous, 213 on Mar. 31, 
1933, and 198 on Mar. 31, 1932. The issue of orthopedic and surgical appliances 
has been maintained with a slight decrease. The number of pensioners who have 
been granted relief was 11,541 in 1934-35 as compard with 12,735 in 1933-34, 14,368 
in 1932-33, 12,303 in 1931-32 and 8,811 in 1930-31. The expenditure on relief in 
1934-35 was $2,042,355; in 1933-34, $1,912,563; in 1932-33, $1,978,284; 1931-32, 
$2,082,052; and 1930-31, $907,010. 


The provision under which the Department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards when engaged in in- 
dustry has been continued. During the fiscal year under review, the number of 
claims was 222; in 1933-34, 180; in 1932-33, 179; and in 1931-32, 200. The expendi- 
ture was as follows: 1934-35, $23,103; 1933-34, $36,420; 1932-33, $17,641; 1931-32, 
$49,878. The expenditure is largely governed by the number of fatal and serious 
accidents. 


- ‘The following is a summary statement of the manner in which the funds ap- 
propriated by Parliament have been dealt with, and also sets forth the costs of ad- 
ministration and the adjudication of pensions. The cost of administration was 
3-588 p.c. of the total disbursements. 


NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1935. 


PENSIONS BRANCH. 


Net Cash Payments— $ 
DROME EON MIONG A Cane e tek eet gas SO oe eh, 41,953,037 
WA ch avata aMOwANCiI NM cet re Gate. ee et 2,017,075 
NGDMMETPTY MAO TOMBE a etme mimi ncac® oo c aee en bia oboe oles ons cccedccecne 2,042,355 
Sheltered employment............ Pos Meee ae neers 51,459 
PRCRUIE BIMOWARCOR otc set meee oes ee ey me, oe nc cave 1,408,344 
Aigo ET RET Gs ake ie ne ea ee a a teens $47,472,270 


*Revised by EH. H. Scammell, Secretary, Department of Pensions and National Health. See also 
the 1930 Year Book, pp. 982-983. 
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NET PAYMENTS BY DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1935—concluded. 


Pensions BrRancH—concluded. 


Net Cost of Services— $ 
Hospital treatimenbercsicce Nec cccts circles «sre tctere arnievous cele scenerseoisteh te tebere fevers cele 2,672,124 
Hmployersliability/compensation® vie fer ci.)paccwirscieelstseitas tel pecicte © srelole 23, 103 
Diast Post rE wie cl cvs cece ces fe ae tel ctoeec fos cde ate eh ciao okeke es oe tucicoehe ok ee oleate 40,000 
Ganadianl Iberian ea. vite coc iistnn hi were re aietcs MIRE, eietatoie ore clam mlanerare: obera aletotatents 9,000 
Transportation, Pensioners, PAbIONUS, CUC.>. Nas. n ovine ee oil soleil een elsinieivine © 124, 831 
After-care of the blind and transportation of blinded ex-soldiers........... 6,458 


Indirect Payments to and on behalf of Ex-Members of the 
Forces and their Dependants......... er ee ee $ 2,875,516 


‘ 


Other Expenditures and Operations, including Payment of Militia (Statute ) 
and other Pensions, Trust Funds under Administration, Recoverable 


Expenditures, Returned Soldiers’ Insurance, etc.— $ 
Militia pensions: (statute) vasacm. ie tesaels sei taciere eee eee cateiat te reietoicts 1,166,075 
North. West) Rebellionvand civilefl ying Soon. soc cee eee ce see cite eaeiele ein ers 20,184 
Enterest.onitrust Ld Svcs ara castes eet 3 aie cap erate omeaae <a tieasy en stavaytencrmragey dors 6,437 
Waser ViGe STAttitless.:.cc.-cecie.ccayet mastered tavatoiete, a on) cuelave lege eras ote bots cheney tetems atcns:« 3,520 
Returnedssoldiers’ insurance. t3..- 3. ascites ooh neie cas eae clase re ceie dene 844,241 
Pensions UNnGer aadministra toler. ssh com trier se tie nomic eicten reine tote 630, 866 
Canitalexpenditures asst coce ccs coc shines oe cacao ola s enti fattiene cle sieterenel erate 24, 602 
Recovierabletexpenditurest scm cose aes eee oe ena cite ere ree meer emits 94,288 
—————  $ 2,790, 213 
Total Expenditure apart from Cost of Administration............ $53,137,999 
Cost of Administration— 
Departmental— $ 
SAlaTios Vina heen Casas Concer eee eee tr 848, 934 
General eccryae ain oihse eis Sie Toate ose oC a ie orcas 117,784 
—_ $966, 718 
Canadians PensioniComimissiomecee tet ta cliete Sone tan tke er acer teaice renee 449 , 433 
Veterans” Bureausyic chistes ocak coupes mice 6 dates’- ae abs c ace oR bsde Chae oe etus 173,037 
Pension Appeal Gourte nc canis ceo dete he ee clan acta reat er are: ee isomer 36, 880 
Gratuities to former members Pension Tribunal and Federal Appeal Board 92,188 
Comptroller ofjthev@reasunyae anne see oreo oesteee ete ce eer eae 396,111 
——————-$ 2,114,367 
TotalkHxpenGiturerssiercies ce cee ee ne Sale See ee es Saeco hone Demaee $55, 252,366 


To arrive at the actual cost of administration, not only expenditure, but income 
and turnover of trust funds must be included. In addition, therefore, to the fore- 
going, the administration cost should be spread over the following :— 


$ 
Revenue andirefunds am, wse alkene he te seats aon aetedere th emses Glatereeeoancre 798, 222 
CasualcRieventie caisson son k ae MMi: 2 Senet ok natn tees mone ete 171, 644 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance premiums and interest...............0e.00e 2,018, 847 
Funds deposited to trust accounts, pensions under administration, etc.. 681,545 
Deposits tonwariscervice Gravuthy Lund +. ecnentcemrae tee ere ener ser: 91 


$3,670,349 
Cost of administration—3-588 p.c. 


The Canadian Pension Commission.—By c. 45 of the Statutes of 1933, the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada and the Pension Tribunal ceased to 
exist; their duties were taken over by the Canadian Pension Commission which was 
formed by the Act referred to, and the personnel of the Commission was increased 
from three to not less than eight nor more than twelve. Twelve members have 
been appointed. 

The Commission is responsible for the adjudication and awarding of pensions 
in respect of disabilities connected with military service and the awarding of pensions 
to the dependants of those who die. It operates under the authority of the Pension 
Act. The following table shows the number of pensions in force at the end of the 
fiscal years 1918 to 1935, together with the annual liability. The large increase 
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in disability pensioners from 1930 to 1933 inclusive was primarily due to the rein- 
statement on pension of those who had commuted their pensions from 1920 onwards. 
This restoration was under the authority of an amendment to the Pension Act 
in 1930. 

13.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-35. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Totals. 


Fiscal Year. —— 
No. of 


eee No. of Ae No. of oa a 
Pousions. Liability. Dan icne Liability. Papciona: Liability. 
$ $ $ 
GUS Reece Sree Seek ca 10,488 | 4,168,602 L55o80n |e ey 105,126 25 , 823 "2135025 
LOU ree roe ae orients ee eb 16, 753 9,593,056 42,932 7,470,729 59,685 17,063,785 
1 CE ae oc ee OP 17,823 | 10,841,170 69,203 | 14,335,118 87,026 25,176,288 
Lia Lemtne ee vaveitcheie sre vclerd muoteceere @ 19,209 | 12,954,141 51,452 | 18,230,697 70, 661 31,184, 838 
OD Ds sete en darn dic meee S 19,606 | 12,687,237 45,133 | 17,991,535 64, 739 30, 678,772 
WOZS Garctrctehs Rites orcre art's: ao peers 19,794 | 12,279,621 43,263 | 18,142,145 63 , 057 30,421,766 
1 LP eta ge RR cy ee 19,971 | 12,0387, 848 43,300 | 18,787,206 63, 271 30, 825,049 
LO ZO SHRM sic neie ais oie 20,015 | 11,804,825 44,598 | 19,816,380 64, 613 31,621, 205 
LO ZG) sa gkciee welts atssnies ciete alors 20,005 | 11,608,530 46,385 | 21,456,941 66,390 33,065,471 
DORM iar arth vcctentietcisre <4 Sins 19,999 | 11,419,276 48,027 | 22,811,373 68,026 34, 230, 649 
DOOR SNe acid en ak seers etoosts, « 19,975 | 11,209,351 50,635 | 24,374,502 70,610 35,583, 853 
eg enacts ocr shies ee as 20,002 | 11,090,158 54,620 | 26,095,150 74,622 37,185,308 
LOS Oo steni eee hi cts cee oe oie 19,644 | 10,742,518 56,996 | 27,059,992 76, 640 37,802,510 
AGS Leese toisiptlaie! setavese 6 ereiecsien’ 19,676 | 10,985,518 66,669 | 29,226,208 86,345 40,211,726 
USS Aer tees cores eetsl acre oretoreis 19,308 | 10,859,806 75,878 | 30,998,571 95,186 | 41,858,377 
DS ote Pacer en Ce ee ooh 18,745 | 10,624,775 77,967 | 31,124,543 96, 712 41,749,318 
Nee ae ete ree a onsl-es’s 1c oie ea 18,236 | 10,339,971 77,855 | 30,453,454 96,091 40,793,425 
TOSS TELE a beets Reta Sor ee ne 18,241 | 10,372,607 78,404 | 30,406, 414 96,645 | 40,779,021 


The number of medical examinations for pension purposes carried out during 
the fiscal year was 27,338, being a decrease of 528 as compared with the previous 
year and 2,626 as compared with 1932-33. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF BENEFITS 
UNDER THE PENSION ACT AS AT MAR. 31, 1934 AND 1935. 


1934. 1935. 
DISA VAPCUSIONCI Bets core os eee ee tee 77, 855 78, 404 
HIS DUM Uy ep OUSIONELS a WAV CSE OA. saxateys cad ihereloharapatens picteaieielars 57,499 57,428 
Disability pensioners children: «. i .....21.seee0ssaces cde 100,392 98,787 
Disability pensioners’ other relatives..................-. 1,759 1,654 
Disability pensioners (widowers, Section 22-9 Pension Act) 289 201 
————. 237,794 ——— 236,474 
Depend Gut PENSIONLTS:.c csr, s.saycheinignaare te ee ee aie ete aa 18, 236 18,241 
Dependent pensioners children... 25.0... cece cee tees 4,046 : 3,967 
Other relatives in addition to main dependants.......... 1,530 1,569 
————. 23, 812 ———— _ 23,777 
SUPPLEMENTARY PENSIONS IN EFFECT. 
Disability— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act) 24 23 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United 
Kingdom (Sections 45 and 47, Pension Act)...... 269 267 
R.N.W.M. Police Supplementary (Sec.48, Pension Act) 3 oh 3 aa 
Dependenti— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act) 6 6 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United King- 
dom (Sections 46 and 47, Pension Act)........... 54 50 
Supplementary to awards paid by Belgium (Section 
AGE ousiOnu ACh cree hee re ete bots als 1 1 
Supplementary to awards paid by France (Section 46, 
Pensions Cis Set cee ae ee eae oe 30 30 
Supplementary to awards paid by Italy (Section 46, 
Pension sAepiyis tc eateas certoo esa woh Cones ote hoe ans 2 3 
—EE 93 Sees 90 
Grand: Totalsive, ssn AEN STar ae eee eons one 261,995 260, 634 
—— ————= 
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Rates of pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 
1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. 


Pension Appeal Court.—This Court’ continues to function and the following 
is a summary of decisions rendered during the year ended Mar. 31, 1935:— 


On appeals by Commission Counsel from Pension Tribunal decisions— 


Allowed On mierig s+. Aen oo bn eee ees Caer a ee ce eee 29 
Disgowed. Bi .S sgicarsie aoapu sete ooen Ree hee Son Meee a LZ, 
Remiitted for re-hearing.2 . 7. . RORY Mise dee ace ee ee 1 i 
On appeals by Applicants from Pension Tribunal decisions— 
Allowed on merits........ eR EO OE RAE SS eee oo 8 
Disallowed... 2:22.55. vied 4e Poe oes ee Ae ae Oe eae 715 ; 
Remitted for teshoaring. >. tans (Accs oct teantee BEAU ae ee ee oe i 4 
724 
On appeals by Applicants from decisions of Canadian Pension Commission— ; 
Allowed. On INeribs, A740 ssi. Gere tec cose eke eee i abe PatGe, aids ain Sots a Seo e 3 
Disallowed ; 74. 724 deltedl aeen ha os cs CEL bis aide iris Messi ratenct ated 197 
Remitted for re-hearines* oi cee). esas Se en ee en oe tones 7 
207 
On appeals by Applicants from decisions of Canadian Pension Commission 
Quorums— 
Allowed ‘on merits. (Fess oe foe ie tes ace eee ee he I he eames Nore 6 
Disallowetl sense. acins atcraas tows Seesaw ole ae. eae GR oe eee ase Laas ee ae 750 
Remitted for reshearing i? x 244. 71 24th See a 7 
773 
On appeals by the Crown from decisions of Canadian Pension Commission 
Quorums— 
ATO 4 ics aan aia bse dega bods wo his Kcadicge Meee in ee oO ee 13 
DIS RUO WEE ots «’ste's hooren State Paiste Ore et aL et oe ee 11 
Remitted lor Te-Neatin’...cs.s0sn cen seotecin te et ee 17 me 
1,792 
Applications that leave be granted to the Commission to entertain a fresh 
application— 
PLOW ODS. «50 ainitic'conty on MMi SOW a Soe eae 6 hate TEES Seca? oan Sate ee aa ee ae 79 
Disallowed .. 63003 osc tesa s in doe be Soca neh dae eadie Ren eee 172 
251 
Applications for leave to renew before the Court applications for Compassionate 
Pension or Allowance under Sec. 21 of the Act— 
Allowed: 2s 0s PaD Vinee neo ete eRe Cl ee ee eee 3 
Distilowed: (SOF 20s Fercas seston ss ok BE Pee Cea ae ae 19 
; 22 


Applieaten for Compassionate Pension-or Allowance under Sec. 21 of the 
ct— 


Disallowed 


CS OC 88S 18/OK0) 18 M6 C,'e (0.6 See a ANG) ola) 06 0) ee b RNS 'S 6" 6 6 pis) /V TE Te) 6 B66 8 S16 6 celeste a evel's) Bie a. ale anute tote 


Veterans’ Bureau.—Pursuant to legislation passed in 1930, a Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized as a branch of the Department and came into active operation 
on Oct. 1, 1930. The duties of the Bureau were set forth on p. 945 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. Briefly stated, the Bureau was created and is operated to assist 
applicants for pension in the preparation and presentation of their cases. ‘There is a 
Chief Pensions Advocate with his staff at Ottawa, and Pensions Advocates have 
their offices in all the principal cities of Canada. 
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War Veterans’ Allowances.—A synopsis of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act, which came into force on Sept. 1, 1930, appeared on p. 946 of the Canada 


Year Book, 1932. The following statistics show the activities of the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Committee for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934 and 1935. 


NUMBER OF CASES HANDLED DURING YEAR. 


1934. 1935. 
Number of new applications dealt with >... 60... Ack ites coe cloccccececee 3,081 3, 688 
Number of cases receiving allowances reviewed...............ese0e% ates 7,540 9,691 
Oe I A em IR aie EAR EET et MRA A CRD A kl be alel eaad) Aa 10, 621 13,379 


NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY. 
Se eee 


1934. 1935. 
Item. —_—_]+ 
Number Annual Number Annual 
of Cases. | Liability. || of Cases. | Liability. 
$ $ 
Veterans’ allowance payments in force at beginning of 
GRAS OR TOUR ME ie eee oo orc eee rk ie 4,867 | 1,544,045 5,837 1,810,939 
Awards doring fiscalyoars)../3) 24005 A ee 1,582 455,939 1, 853 564, 878 
Increase due to change in rates.............ccceeceeee. - 6,164 - 22,299 
Rremmtatenongy ti... och avo ne be ck coe rue Ves = = 181 54,245 
j MOUS Liseee se eeterte fae ses ts cone era hrs ora steneoic 6,449 | 2,006,148 7,871 2,452,361 
Cancellations, account of death, etc..............0e00. 612 195, 209 685 208, 886 


Payments in force Mar. 31, 1934 and Mar. 31,.1935..... 5,837 1,810,939 | 7,186 2,243,475 


ANALYSIS OF AWARDS MADE FROM SEPTEMBER, 1930, TO MAR. 31, 1935. 


Item. Over 60. | Under 60. Total. 
Allowances approved Sept. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1934................. 4,333 3, 069 7,402 
Less Allowances cancelled and later reinstated...................-- - - 170 
Lotakiirst-awardsto Marrol. LO34e race. bl gee eo thee ay a he ee - - (hp 
First awards April 1, 1934, to Mar. 31, 1935...........e0seeeeeeeeee 1,129 724 1,853 
otal Comprar volt loop age whist +. San wha cide cde earth ted - - 9,085 
Re-instatements from Sept. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1935......... Peep - - 407 
Grand total first awards and reinstatements................-e0e0- - - 9,492 
Cancellations by death, etc., Sept. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1935......... - - 2,306 


' 
~J 
_ 
oo 
a 


Total number of veterans in receipt of allowance on Mar. 31, 1935... - 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.*—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Pension Commission as agent for the Minister 
of Finance. Collections are made through the Department and payments by the 
Representative of the Treasury. After several extensions, the date to which appli- 
cations could be received expired on Aug. 31, 1933. The following statement shows 
the operations under this Act during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-36. 


*Revised by D. S. Drew, Officer in charge of Returned Soldiers’ Insurance. 
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1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 

Applications:received.... sass case sesasc 1,638 3,007 Nil Nil 
Applications accepted.........eeceeeceee 1,450 2,801 4 Nil 
Applicationsmejected ssc ecee occas oe 114 361 Nil Nil 
Number of policies issued............00 1,450 2,801 4 Nil 
Number of policies reinstated........... 2,009 1,796 1,957 1,557 
Number of policies surrendered for cash. 1,814 1,411 844 694 
Number of policies in force.............. 25, 736 28, 240 26, 933 25,845 
Potal/ amoOuntroLr MSUTANICE\<\. cso te.ereve cies. $60,275,118 $61,069,009 $57,903,583 $55,326,246 
Bremitm WmeOMIe) crite ecisrtesie so aslo sates $1,575, 294 $1,557,532 $1,498, 457 $1,410, 220 
JOpqoysperehaabhdeyin oeendocaoes Nk cites ee, $1, 085, 162 $1,004, 260 $844, 241 $778,317 
Number of death claims from com- 

mencement of operations..........+.. 2,967 3, 233 3,500 Sidi 
AMOUntOLCeathyclaimsunaaermeenen ence $7,810,519 $8,358,551 $8,957,368 $9,514, 848 
Balance on. hancden emanates k a eee ele $11,291,512 $12,313,279 $13,487,884 $14,676,572 


Section 6.—Soldier and General Land Settlement.* 


The constantly changing nature of settlement under the Soldier Settlement 
of Canada is apparent from the following summary: Under the Soldier Settlement 
Act of 1919, 25,006 soldier settlers were established on the land with loans. At 
Dec. 31, 1935, there were 10,680 soldier settlers; 5,910 civilian settlers; and 2,025 
British family settlers. There were 2,423 farms on hand, of which 1,765 are leased; 
2,996 settlers had repaid their loans in full in cash; 2,090 properties had been 
transferred to municipalities and provinces under Section 21 (a) of the Soldier 
Settlement Act. The number of active settlers with loans on the date mentioned 
was 18,615, with a total of properties under administration of 21,038, representing 
a net investment of $53,347,514. 


Under the 3,000 British Family Scheme a total of 3,346 families came forward 
for settlement. The withdrawals from the Scheme have numbered 1,544 families, 
16 families have repaid their loans leaving 1,786 British families operating their 
farms on Dec. 31, 1935. 


Under the tripartite agreement between the British, Canadian and New Bruns- 
wick governments for settlement in the province of New Brunswick, 359 families 
came forward. Of these 239 remain in operation of their farms and 120 families 
have withdrawn. 


The provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act are applicable to 
debtors of the Crown, and therefore all classes of settlers under the Department 
are eligible to apply for the benefits of this legislation. To Dec. 31, 1935, 226 
soldier settlers, 195 civilian settlers, and 75 British family settlers have made 
application for adjustment of their debts under this legislation. 


On request of the Minister of Finance, the Minister in Charge of Soldier Settle- 
ment agreed that the supervision staff of the Department would make land appraisals 
and furnish reports on applicants (other than settlers under the Department) 
under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act when requested to do so by the 
Boards of Review established under the Act in the respective provinces. To Dec. 31, 
1935, 2,374 land appraisals and reports on applicants have been made in the provinces 
of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. 


The field supervision staff also performs general land settlement services. not 
only for the Department proper, but for other Departments of the Government 
requiring land inspectional and general field investigational services such as the 
organization is equipped to render. In the calendar year 1935 the field staff have 


*Revised by C. W. Cavers, Soldier Settlement of Canada. 
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investigated settlement conditions in 1,393 cases for the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization in connection with the proposed admission of immigrants to 
Canada. The Back-to-the-Land movement instituted in 1930 had, as its basis, the 
active co-operation of the Land Settlement Branch of the'Department, and the 
colonization departments of the C.P.R. and C.N.R. in the settlement of families 
on farms and the placement of single unemployed men in farm work. In the period 
Oct. 1, 1930, to Dec. 31, 1935, the three organizations jointly were instrumental in 
settling 18,496 families on farms and placing 40,957 single men in farm employment. 
This Department settled 2,936 families, mainly on vacant Soldier Settlement lands 
in the period and placed 17,168 single men in farm work. 


The field staff of the Department have conducted 16,722 investigations in 
rural districts with respect to applications under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act 
of 1930. In the past calendar year these investigations numbered 3,667. Since 
the inception of the work in 1931, 18,954 investigations have been made for the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Canadian Pension 
Commission with respect to applications for relief allowances and special investiga- 
tions of pension cases in rural districts. In the calendar year 2,946 field investigations 
were made. ‘The field staff were also called upon to make 1,385 land appraisals 
for the Canadian Farm Loan Board pending appointment of their own appraisal 
staff. 


. Seétion 7.—Department of the Secretary of State.* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 

in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as the channel by 
which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with. the administration 
of the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the-Trade Unions Act, the 
Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act, and with the collection and 
tabling of Parliamentary Returns. Statistics regarding patents and copyrights 
appear under Chapter XVII at pp. 627-630. The following information on other 
subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1935, 
was 472 with a total capitalization of $171,689,140. Supplementary letters patent 
were granted during the year to 176 companies, 47 of which increased their capital 
stock by the aggregate amount of $35,416,353; 60 decreased their capital stock by 
$73,634,742; the remaining 69 were granted supplementary letters patent for various 
purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total capitalization 
of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies amounted to 
$207,105,493, partly offset by the above-mentioned decreases in capitalization 
totalling $73,634,742. 


*Revised by E. H. Coleman, K.C., Under-Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary of State. 
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In Table 14 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-35. 


14.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts, calendar years 1900-07, and fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1908-35. 


New Companies. Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net 
——_—_——_—————|} Increase |—————-———————_|| Increase 
Year. Candtak Increase in Decrease of 
Number. agation A Number. in ‘Capital- || Number. in Capital- 
Capital.! || ization.} Capital.!|| ization.} 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1900. exer 53 9,558,900 - 3,351,000) 12,909,900 - - || 12,909,900 
TOOL eae es 55 7,662,552 - 3,420,000] 11,082,552 - = 11, 082,552 
[902 eer ae 126 51, 182; 850 = 5,055,000! 56,237,850 - = 56, 237, 850 
1903 Rae» 187 83,405,340 - 5,854,520] 89, 259, 860 - - || 89,259,860 
1904 y= F eee 206 80,597, 752 - 3,366,000) 83,963,752 = - || 83,963, 752 
1905) sooo 293 99,910,900 - 9,685,000} 109,595,900 - — || 109,595,900 
L9OGR eae 374 180, 173, 075 - 32,403, 000!) 212,576,075 - — || 212,576,075 
LOD ees 378 132, 686,300 - 19, 091, 900)| 151,778, 200 - - =i 151,778,200 
1908 (3 mos.) 64 13, 299, 000 - 865,000] 14,164,000 - -— |} 14,164,000 
190923 se s25% 366 | 121,624,875 - |72,293,000) 193,917,875 - - || 198,917,875 
1910 saa oe 420 | 301,788,300 44 146,589,500! 348,377, 800 4 670, 600|| 347, 707, 200 
191 Deke fe 454 | 458,415,800 45 24,715,600) 483, 131,400 4 |10, 650,000] 472,481, 400 
1912 eee 575 | 447,626,999 44 142,939,000! 490,565,999 7 |17,880,800|) 472, 685, 199 
1913 eee. 835 | 625,212,300 54 55,549,900) 680, 762, 200 5 11,861,381} 668,900,8192 
194 eres 647 | 361,708,567 61 |63,599, 003)! 425,307,570 3 | 3,290, 000]) 422,017,570 
LODE ee oe: 461 | 208, 283, 633 34 {26,650,000} 234, 933, 633 4 | 6,840, 000)| 228, 093, 633 
IS16er eo See 534 | 157,342,800 28 |68,996,000|| 226,338, 800 11 | 4,811,700) 221,527,100 
LON TEP ee Sipe 606 | 207,967,810 36 |26,540, 000) 234,507,810 3 | 5,050,000!) 229, 457, 810 
IC RE Re 574 | 335,982,400 41 |69,321,400) 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300] 403,419,500 
LOTS ee Ree ees 512 | 214,326,000 69 |67,583,625|| 281,909, 625 11 | 2,115, 985}| 279,793, 640 
19205 ee 991 | 603,210,850 88 185,187,750} 688,398, 600 10 |19,530, 000} 668, 868, 600 
1921-3: Stor 852 | 752,062,683 135 {79,803,000} 831, 865, 683 17 | 7,698,300] 824, 167,383 
19220 fee cee 875 | 351,555,900 43 |18,275, 000) 369, 830,900 13 | 5,121,450} 364,709,450 
1923 ki tente 752 | 314,603, 050 45 |46,108,500}| 360, 711,550 30 |10,751, 123} 349,960, 427 
192 e ee 604 | 204, 646, 283 58 |15,352,755|| 219, 999, 038 27 157,944,410) 162, 054, 628 
1025 ee tree 663 | 231,044,800 47 |15,549,573]| 246,594,373 28 |43,863, 633] 202,730, 740 
1926 ces en 801 | 353,342,800 48 |33,303,500| 386, 646,300 47 |43,797,780}| 342, 848, 520 
UA fea i a a 836 | 692,540,900 70 |33,524, 000! 726, 064,900 40 |16,905, 045) 709,159, 855 
1928) 0, sata ts: 1,102 538,595,570 82 {179,157,100} 717,762,670 31 {37,123,580} 680, 639, 090 
1929252. cards 1,202 |1,406,006,340 128 |412,396,320)|1,818,402,660 40 |48, 005, 533)|1,770,397,127 
193 oR asase at 1,280 |1,346,138,367 127 |293,496,800||1,639,635,167 35 |46,955, 000)/1,592,680,167 
IE ei ee 898 | 562,613,797 75 |153,524,400! 716, 138, 197 39 50,604, 545}) 665, 533, 652 
LOS 2 emcees 760 | 294,770,312 43 127,981,750! 322, 752, 062 44 |52,773,618|| 269,978,444 
1963 20 ae. 548 | 145,453,718 38 44,621,950) 190, 075, 668 46 |31, 636,447] 158, 439, 212 
1934 eto ee 531 | 175,239,320 38 |62.615, 060) 237, 854,380 61 |86,810, 799] 151,043,581 
1035 ihe. te 472 | 171,689, 140 47 |35,416,353]] 207, 105, 493 60 |73, 634, 742!) 133,470, 750 


1 Includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on the issue of shares without nominal or 
par value. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S.C., 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17 inclusive, were given on p. 594 of 
the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural- 
ization has been under what is known as the “Imperial”? Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title of the Naturali- 
zation Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 1919, was 
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repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended under the 
title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment passed by 
Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth were 
ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after the 
termination of the War was removed, and at the present time any alien may apply 
for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. All these Acts have been con- 
solidated in R.S8.C., 1927, c. 138. Since Jan. 15, 1932, women British subjects, 
marrying aliens, retain their British nationality, unless they, by marriage, acquire 
their husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no longer become British sub- 
jects through their husbands’ naturalization. They must apply to the Secretary 
of State. 


Table 15 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1925 to 1934. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934 
and 1935, were 21,921 and 20,903 respectively, including (except as stated above) 
the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization certificates were issued. 


15.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 
Act, calendar years 1925-34. 


Nationality. 1925. | 1926. | 1927.'| 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 
EN LLIN Sori Shots ats so arsvore 12 4 8 11 9 4 4 2 2 4 
APPONGMIAN Ss oct sce ss See 1 - 2 2 1 4 3 3 2 5 
AMSUTIAI Me: atone Bie ares .-{| 1,021 | 1,195 },, 925 728 890 | 1,004 | 1,050 | 1,057 659 804 
Austro-Hungarian..... a ) 4 7 2 5 4 5 & 5 0 
Relotin yes states ake 192 204 157 | = 169 264 274 257 284. 305 267 
APART AN cr cae, desis kee 1 2 - ~ 3 ya | - 2 - 2 
‘Bulsorianwn . itt sek 76 58 59 46 64 41 37 44 30 37 
CRMEs6 ees cichsesaaste pete 50 32 29 28 24 23 22 5 1 1 
Crechoslovak.n..4: 20.0656 60 47 38 lige 287 287 646 | 1,078 964 910 
CRAG] tale eae ete 5 ees 108 105 116 132 208 217 249 285 390 418 
Wanrirersa.ccccshimesari.c 2 - - 1 1 -|- 1 2 5 4 5 
Datcheeyreteser. seen oso 67 75 79 64 112 143 203 229 197 181 
1 Ofcatgry ce en ea) Seem - 2 al = Lilie 1 - ~ 2 - 
RCS tM IA sels eats’ aa s/he sae - - 2 8 9 10 14 16 24 34 
Hinnish teers cede oct 184 119 128 133 288 276 319 329 359 410 
BYenehis so. hos vee es i eae 107 140 123 98 118 119 154 127 126 103 
Germariin eet orice desinas: 246 229 183 1a 288 420 449 530 675 899 
GERD Kae on cbs Rites east « aie ars sis 293 167 162 153 173 181 97 121 113 157 
Fiangarian $92). 62s is Mest 71 69 37 45 184 396 780 829 721 856 
TL COlAMOtC Te). «weld one soe ers 10 15. 15 17 12 17 30 21 8 24 
Fealante, fete, a5 ose ee 1,258 | 1,590 | 1,270 | 1,146 | 1,739 | 1,186 }-1,183 | 1,418 | 1,265 779 
JADANASCR Seale: sponses bloc 53 88 17 35 18 33 i - 1 10 
WES IA gst Moyen ois onsale as - - 17 30 25 25 29 34 29 39 
Lithuanian - 1 46 55 55 46 130 192 275 332 
Luxemburger 5 6 2 5 4 2 4 8 5 - 
Mexican........ = = = 1 ~ 2 - - 
Norwegian 183 192 202 197 424 381 412 453 498 521 
Palestinian - 3 2 4 6 6 4 1 10 
Berson sorts. ce eet os ee Sisto 6 3 Z 3 1 4 i! 4 3 - 
TSH acetal aibinle sia: 749 | 1,339 | 1,189 962 | 1,295 | 1,218 | 2,623 | 4,240 | 3,749 4,279 
A GUIMANIAIN 0 e oS cctise octets 561 626 570 437 671 588 614 781 720 852 
RTT ap RE OEE NE 989 | 1,119 981 858 | 1,687 | 1,940 | 2,527 | 2,936 |.1,970} 1,807 
Spanish se sree es se eae 8 1 10 7 8 8 9 
rece. RESO k irk or tet w ducts 262 274 258 242 295 310 442 375 385 444 
VARs Koticic ies Cre siae ee arene 48 31 9 13 26 38 27 61 47 64 
Pep PIAM UE seals ores esa Seteieie - - - - - - 53 86 77 60 
7 Et Fallot! ©) 2) ety an eee te 193 184 136 128 160 174 56 40 30 33 
Einited States: 2... se <ke% 927 | 1,070 963 939 | 1,073 | 1,104 | 1,652 | 1,877 | 1,374 | 1,240 
Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 
SMGVORE) vou ate.c facies atc ht itt UF 116 80 78 295 404 646 | 1,018 | 1,160 979 
AAO EROTG SAG. os soe oot cae. 6 9 6 12 12 16 ae 24 54 47 
IPatals)* oi oe fet. beste 7,873 | 9,130 | 7,828 | 7,019 | 10,734]10,906 |14,752 |18,527 |16,240 | 16,618 
cae a a a a eS aE ed A eae IO 
1 Includes 1 Greek Albanian for 1927, 1 Greek Turk for 1925 and 1 Greek Macedonian for 1930. 2 Tn- 
cludes 1 Italian Greek for 1926. 3 Includes 1 Persian Armenian for 1925. 4 Turkish includes also 


Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, Palestinian and Mesopotamian Turks. 
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Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 


made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 


The last vote taken under these parts was in the County of Compton, Quebec, on 
April 28, 1930, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. 
The vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on June 14, 1930. 
Part III of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, Part IV to the prohibition 
of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the pro- 
vinces, while Part V enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the control 
of the liquor traffic. . 


Section 8.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a constabulary maintained by the 
Dominion Government. It was organized in 1873, and was known as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the 
Northwest Territories. In 1904 its name was changed to Royal North West 
Mounted Police. 


In 1905, when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted provinces, an 
arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its former functions, 
each province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This was continued 
until 1917. Soon after the close of the Great War an extension of governmental 
activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion Statutes was assuming 
increasing proportions, and that it would soon be necessary to have a police force 
responsible therefor. In 1918, the Royal North West Mounted Police were assigned 
to the duty of the enforcement of Dominion legislation for the whole of Western 
Canada, west of Port Arthur and Fort William and in 1920 for the whole of Canada. 


In 1920, the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the former Dominion Police with headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties 
were largely connected with guarding public buildings in that city and the Canadian 
Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


At the present time, the R.C.M. Police are responsible throughout Canada 
for the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea and air. It enforces 
the provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for the suppression of the traffic in 
narcotic drugs, enforcement of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, and assists 
the Indian, Immigration, Fisheries and numerous other Dominion Departments 
in executing the provisions of their respective Acts, and in some cases in adminis- 
trative duties. It is responsible for the protection of government buildings and 
dockyards. It is the sole police force operating in the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, and performs a variety of services in all provinces and both 
Territories for the Dominion Government. 


Under the R.C.M. Police Act any province may enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code, upon payment for its services, 
and at the present time such agreements are in force with the provinces of Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at present 
the Minister of Justice), and it may be employed anywhere in Canada. From a 
force of 300 in 1873, it had a strength on Mar. 31, 1935, of 2,573. Its means 
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of transport at that time consisted of 277 horses, 464 motor vehicles and 413 sleigh 
dogs. ‘The Force is organized into 14 divisions of varying strength, distributed over 
the entire country. The term of engagement is five years for recruits, with re- 
enlistment for one year or three years. The officers are commissioned by the 
Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Saskatchewan. The course of training is 
six months, and consists of drill, both mounted and on foot, physical training, in- 
cluding instruction in wrestling, boxing and ju-jutsu. Special attention is paid to 
police duties, both Dominion and provincial, and detailed lectures are given in these, 
including court procedure. Instructional courses for promotion are held and, 
where practical, an annual refresher course of training is given. 


The Marine Section of the Force on Mar. 31, 1935, had a strength of 219 officers 


and men, distributed amongst 19 cruisers and patrol boats on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and inland waters. 


16.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
as at Dec. 31, 1935. 


De- 


Asst. De- Asst. 
Place. ane oaks Cems fen LEDS: serine foes Heh pres Bers an 
sioner. | mis- Gin ers.| ents. a spectors tors. @ on geants|2°2""5) als. 
sioner. 
Ce ee Pe eS ee eS Sra ee a | RS BE a ae ee |e eee he ee) ee cs | 
1 2g ON eee ae - - - - 1 - - - 1 1 6 
ING See seas cgma chs - - 1 1 6 ~ - - 4 16 24 
ING epics coos - - - 1 6 - - - 2 10 19 
QuGey, ioe des. - - - 2 2 - - 1 8 12 
nie. epee ae 1 3 8 13 2 - 19 40 60 
1 Eee ee eee - - - 2 4 - ~ 5 19 19 
ASIKTE pon ncayste - - - 2 11 1 - 6 33 37 
Altay KaoDiys: - - 1 2 9 - - - 5 29 37 
N.W.T. 

4 Cla Baie eae - - - - 2 - - - - 4 10 
BAGERr aa oe ce - - 1 - 2 - - ~ 5 10 16 
Yaokkons 2.aveaan - - - 1 1 - - - - 3 5 

Totals...... 1 1 6 19 57 2 2 1 48} 173 245 
Lance Con- Sub- | Special Marine Total Saddle | Team | Total 
Place. tig stables, Pee ae Section, Sour él. Horses.| Horses.| Horses. Dogs. 
12 Oy aah eyes eae - 22 - 1 2 34 - - - - 
INES ee a cm ok 4 119 3 2 183 363 - ~ - ~ 
ISN 38 Sa Oia 1 72 2 1 G 121 - - - - 
Queries 6) 2 6 103 - 2 10 147 - = - = 
ORG eee oniss ot 21 353 5 22 - 548 39 2 41 18 
BYES eke eat wahar ys 1 170 = a is - 229 34 - 34 31 
iSfetch ne = sana a 8 370 16 31 = 5181 88 13 101 28 
Altay. KU Div..: 8 219 1 28 - 339 56 2 58 28 

8G" Div ee: 4 32 = 12 = 64 - _ - 260 
(24\ O}a0 aa 3 ae 5 109 - 7 17 1731 41 - 41 ~ 
UKM 268. eG <2 - 23 - - - 33 - 2 2 48 

Totals..... 58 | 1,592 27 115 219 | 2,573? 258 19 277 413 
1—ncluding 2 Trumpeters in Saskatchewan and 1 trumpeter in British Columbia. 2 Including 


2 taking special course in Scotland Yard, 1 with Shackleton Expedition, and 1 at the Canadian Legation at 
Washington. 
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Section 9.—The Civil Service of Canada. 
Organization.*—Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service were made 
directly by the Government. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Govern- 
ment of the day. 


The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Commis- 
sion. In 1908 this body was appointed; it consisted of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but removable 
by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads of 
Departments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of 
and appointments to the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to 
be made after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with holding 
qualifying examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottawa) 
to obtain lists from which selections could be made by the various Departments. 
All British subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for 
three years were eligible to try these examinations. 


In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open 
competition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act 
also provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government 
Departments, for a classification of all positions in the Service on a duties basis, 
for the establishment of newrates of compensation, and for the principle of promotion 
by merit wherever consistent with the best interests of the Service. Provision 
was also made for preference, in the matter of appointment to the Service, to be 
given to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 


Civil Service Statistics.;—From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and 
continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an 
investigation back to 1912, the summary results of which are presented in Table 17. 


During the war years, as will be seen from Table 17, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. ‘The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed; this number has since decreased to 
41,348 in January, 1935. It may be added that, out of 40,792 in March, 1935, 
(see Table 18), 1,182 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,264 in the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, or 3,446 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding 


¥ Revised by Wm. Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
aes Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
awa. 
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importance which had no existence before the War. Further, an additional 10,780 
persons were, in March, 1935, employed in the Post Office Department, performing 
services of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their 
salaries out of the payments of the public for services immediately rendered, rather 
than out of taxation. 


The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely “part-time’’, ‘‘seascnal” and 
“fees of office’? employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees are largely in the Departments of Marine, Fisheries and Public 
Works. There remain, however, many persons in the “non-enumerated classes”’ 
whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials but whose 
compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on aia as 
shown in Table 18. 


17.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in the months of January of the 
years 1912-35, inclusive. 


~ Salaries 
" Year. . ! Employees.| Salaries. Bonus. and 
x Bonus 

No $ $ $ 

ODF o eA a ond REM oc ase Se AE, Os oe Ba ec 20,016 | 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,190 
DOE a ak roids oa os Fe ee Be Oe en ee Foeaks eae 22,621 | 1,780,703 22,569 1,808, 272 
TBeae rrr Sac nstete seen ce eine Wielilhint Gu detec ve attire Bee 25,107 | 1,960, 238 27,971 1,988, 209 
DORI esas 2 Std recA UM ns soe Ven see ee See aoe i 28,010 | 2,268,700 32,167 2,300, 867 
pb SN DURDRe gey os = Ro ah by «rR Se NG ES eit 29,219 | 2,400,068 31,431 2,431,499 
18 RAT Sa co rar ss I a a re Para 32,4385 | 2,673,767 29, 167 2,702,934 
POSS ee deci See ee SAN EAN wilin doc whee dada ek eb ek 38,369 | 3,147,461 94,321 3, 241, 782 
ORC ORE G DRAG: Sie pang 1 A ac ra a ae ara ee 41,825 | 3,552,686 557, 882 4,110, 568 
Pe tae icc tee aes aed Loeb ame dose gearee- 47,133 | 4,423,157 965, 538 5,388, 695 
ESET A UPC pe Cie, OS a rs a ee 41,957 | 4,414,669 861,973 5, 276, 642 
Rea A aN cestO he hai ETE 5 Ian wath Cate oad Se NMS OF oe 41,094 | 4,369,509 616, 105 4,985,614 
cs 0 tie cw ile ae 4 Se Reema Macnee 38,992 | 4,268,357 463,470 4,731,827 
Rae Ie Arlt oo Ie dwike canes oe we re owe Feo ae ees 38,062 | 4,297,467 449 , 228 4,746, 695 
come ag COTO ESE COMER SAGER rie Roch Pee 38,645 | 4,478,470 166,461 | - 4,639,931 
REDO Fa liie a aN ot CEN hl aa ee eo SS ch Sawer nsdn ae 39,097 | 4,699,076 - 4,699,076 
lek? oS TRS REA SMa PRR gap lela gta eee Se tsps Pyaar 39,440 | 4,786,615 ~ 4,786,615 
EIRP ERS SoHo 8 eet we IOAN Le Mag PANE Se aN Cok 40,740 | 5,161,558 - 5, 161,558 
Bet ea chemical sies ca rains si abe meek ne alc obane Aaa a AG 42,038 | 5,428,058 - 5,428, 058 
MUU ets tre tare ea lic oes Oh ieee eee 43,525 | 5,548,749 - 5,543, 749 
BU 2S ee ese Fi Ou, PRO utc Aa NERO Pee Sic RO Ree 45,167 | 5,757,554 - 5, 757,554 
NE ate Cie REON ae site OI ct cle a otasace. Bh wis se os adam oe 43,784 | 5,653,169 - 5, 653, 169 
WAS dere As Soe kets icak ce vats cca nesrents Meese aeRS ea 41,920] 4,775,591 - 4,775,591 
Bbeaie as ere ects oh «hors eterna ns Mist 8 a,c, Slesar ee ep teolat aie. oheteca #9 Aco es 41,346 | 4,698,536 - 4,698,536 
ME AOLe rain oes orete cctv. 3 hee Ce oR gee R s Lele ables ke Bad biee mae 41,348 | 4,757,045 - 4,757, 045 


1 Figures for January, 1925-35 are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24, 
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Table 18, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is included to give comparable figures 
for the latest months. In the month of March, 1935, the total number of employees 
in the enumerated classes was 40,792 as compared with 40,469 in March, 1934. 
The total expenditure on wages and salaries for all classes of employees for March, 
1935, was $8,475,408 as compared with $8,256,702 for March, 1934. 


18.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (““Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (“‘“Non-Enumerated Classes Included), 


March, 1934, and March, 1935. 


Department. 


1. Agriculture— 
Main. Departments. acs mick otenic sesteeinte aeons 
Eixperiimentall Barmisiaccceaats tescutlsa eccrine mer 
HealthofAmimala chk ve ocanins eesti usin cee 


. Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission!........... 
) Civaluser vaceComiummissiontaeeaeey en eee eee heen nec 
7 @hreitilectoral-Oticerss.wesesoowee casas cee 


. External A ffairs— 

Prime: Ministers: OliCOmmnc seek ne oot erie cere 
Main Departments: toh ees ae rt tae oan tei 
The High Commissioner’s Office. ...........0.0eee0- 
Canadian Legation, Washington...........-+eseeeee: 
Canadianvleration. Waris \osodaesiee ee. eve cechilactas 
iche Weare ore Nationseey wen «25. seein ols ete ale eccncses 
Canadian Legation, Tokyo, Japan. ................8: 
Canadian iradevPublicttyarce ae cnete tt acest tials 


Totals wixtornal Actiairse ose ature cir cee 


MNO COs Wee alt tate Sea lee ie vee ay bias Sepa cee ee 
Coniptrolierot Treasury itn) $e. bees aes te) eas 
Government Contracts Supervision Commission..... 
Royal Canadian Mint..../....... i ee PORE AB Rw 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy...............eeeee00: 
pari th OanGenc. cau oepiste ieee creamer te care tcl iteraleeer: 

OSG ISHETICR Piyata tat cleo eee ee rnc eee eer 

10.. Governor!General’s Secretary®............sesneees sock 
11. House of Commons— 
Clerk ofthe: Houses as cqccns acute or aeons 
Sergeant-at-Arms ys ihre idee eae see eee ree 


Totals, House of Commons...............+0+- 


12eimmicrationand Colonizationsysd. twa tacees veces 


13. Indian A ffairs— 
MainDepartment=.ad-cesccert a. 5 sores hte rere bear 
EH Gueational: Branchewenrcatmndete ste ckin ie eee 


14s Tnsurancoxn saci 4 eee ee Ee Oe eae. tee 


15S Interior? Roe eee eo Lee eee en lace 
16, International:Joimt Commission......00.. 4.2.60 been 
17. Justice— 

Mains Department... neacceee cds eee oe Se crit 


@lemency, Branch’. .a ccc hates Cte roan ar inee ; 


Purchasing Agent’s Office 
Renitentlaries fas, a: daaee Aaa ore eee ee 
Supreme! Courts cos vet oe ee ee ne ee 
Lixehequer Courtenvite. cms acces sone eee ec enne oo 


Totals PJusticetesmen.ces setae em ae ae tie 


Tor footnotes, see end of table, p. 1070. 


March, 1934. 
No. | Expenditure. 


$ 
1,168 141, 138 
470 111, 111 
538 85,961 
2,176 338,210 
76 12,229 
212 25, 841 
68 12,093 
124 16, 621 
3 380 
17 2,349 2 
55 7,701 
38 5, 8252 
16 38,6102 
12 1, 923 2 
4 1, 3022 
11 2,2912 
6 8702 
159 25,8712 
394 42,263 
944 118, 967 
5 731 
90 12,917 
10 1,565 
23 7,361 
310 69,265 
10 2,525 
254 41,960 
288 21,498 
542 63,458 
647 79,172 
632 54, 203 
388 22,891 
1,020 77,094 
45 7,509 
2 486 
969 141,375 
2,366 
42 7,796 
16 2,035 
6 783 
969 105,559 
a1 3,468 
10 1,743 


1,064 121,384 


March, 1935. 


670 
402 


1,072 


Expenditure. 


$ 
167, 404 
114, 004 
94,535 
375, 943 


11,336 


79,047 
7,901 
486 
136, 876 
66 


122,737 


————— 
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18.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (“Non-Enumerated Classes”? Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (“‘“Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 


Department. 
No 
18. Labour— 
AVE Trae OAR GIEOH 2, tects soe shoes a ohcks a ois oa ehtis ev ARSE Tee Sears 94 
PA DUIIOS oe re salty coated Gee MAE eateM ewes SE a FAP RETR TS 20 
PE OCMRICAL ICGUCHLION. (16.55 o> 0 Gt og cme cw cen dew elghews 
Dominion Unemployment Relief..................5-- 48 
EDOUALS BUR DOU aan ans tie hc Rae cent htc on tess 164 
(Op wMorprary, of aeariiament(,; «osc sss sates mone ens cee soos ae 25 
20. Marine— 
Nic ODALUILONt fang ot eats renee ete oe ciere tileseaaieeteieie 3,034 
Meteonolomical Branches «cfc s.ckrsictaa sc atnt orsible.a ate die sous 494 
otalsy Marine we. iodeccs cee ow on ew ree 3,528 
RCMVEITNGH svelte teseret ccc: CeIn oes ioler Sette ttle Faith OGRE S Lee oa 354 
22. National Defence— 
General Defence Administration.................00. 163 
MAI eSenvaiCeset tee ce ee ds cnn ete Roth eee 532 
INA Vales OL COSica: ze vaprucie Sule oncods Mg ones oa slot! Merona erent 154 
WAT TOF VICER. isch oc cs ene of eee SR son appt tetera 112 
Military Topographic Surveys...............-+eeeees 21 
moyal Milstary Colleges’... .s5 .g, tess nat acess sass ee 79 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection.. 42 
Totals, National Defence.....o.........2+206: 1, 108 
23. National Research Council................+.- Rh. eae: 126 
24, National Revenue— 
JEG USS OCR Ba Choo 1 ek I a nD A RN 4,209 
IncomoxlareMivisionie cee itte kee eA cee 1,151 
Totals, National Revenue...00...-c.ssees cet 5,360 
25. Pensions and National Health— 
FPBHSLOUS He ee teenth tet ano t raeecha cdr paws 1,747 
Canadian Pension Commission!.................+.0.- 211 
dU |G Hae aah teoaRee oF 5 Un rope ee OP § AP! eens tee Es el oe 264 
Pensions Appeal Court.............. Fo ate aay en ees 14 
PCHSIONS: LEY UNA Cee sae Pee lree oe iice Rete betes 30 
: Totals, Pensions and National Health........ 2,266 
26. Post Office— 
TVA NGOV OLN MGnibt can: ats A Una c ote mance ere 844 
OautsideiSoryice sis a). coe ses ios Bee ho oe eae 9,998 
Potais; Post'Omiee 4 vest set ides AE aera 10, 842 
ee ExT a OO CIA at ECM a os nice Rese iia eae IG 19 
28 Publieprinting and: Stationery... sccseaesae's os cocoate 601 
29. Public Works— 
CivisGovernmentactncsy octane tats coin Botan. 244 
A OUERICO SCRVICOSE. notre Car oie do nun OR ESAS ee ne 2,951 
Government Telegraph Service...............--.000: 399 
MOtAlS SE DCW OLS Mee Bi aseeees sk eee eee es 3,594 
i iwey a and GoAnals... «21.0 loi p eeu maa ein eke 4 sees 909 
Board of Railway Commissioners..............220: 89 
31. Royal Canadian Mounted Police...............:..0055 161 
32. Secretary of State (including Patents and Copyrights). 196 
SES ORE eve cocks iete as ac MPA ROWS ob haere a eaake orskas al eolae sed 134 
Po eOGIEr SOttlement: DOBLE: acc. vive cine Gle ev osd ccc ere co uinhs 343 


March, 1934, and March, 1935—continued. 


March, 1934. 


Expenditure. 


March, 1935. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1070. 


22,869 


4,395 


295,353 
16, 425 


311,778 


60, 113 


20,969 
43,671 
26,578 
12,470 

3,975 

9,784 
26,705 


22,285 


558, 205 
143 , 235 


701,440 


192, 957 
31,718 
38, 122 

3,270 
3, 852 


269,919 


99, 402 
4,277,338 


4,376,740 


3,813 
87, 123 


39,736 
259,415 
28,421 


—E 


327,572 


171,365 
17,840 
214, 457 
24,471 


14,869" 


48,778 


144,152 


| 2,39 


23,671 


4,453 
313,330 
17,798 
331, 128- 


61,961 


149, 683 


21,834 


553, 749 
146,395 


700, 144 


197,178 
32,353 
37,272 

2,931 


269,734 


97, 649 
4,289,750 


4,387,399 


3,325 
149, 856 


38, 625 
377, 226 


415, 851 


156, 896 
17,464 
217,524 
25,294 
15,043 
47,609 
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18.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Exchided), and Total Expenditures on 


Salaries and Wages of all Employees (““Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 


March, 1934, and March, 1935—concluded. . 


March, 1934. March, 1935. 
Department. 


No. | Expenditure. |} No. | Expenditure. 


$ $ 
35. Trade and Commerce— 

Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches........... 69 10, 168 62 9, 232 
Board of Grain Commissioners...........eccececces. 698 99,413 695 100, 100 
Dominion Bureau of Statiatics soln damagatr aa ne cmee mae 533 49,428 458 45,677 
wreightsrand Measures... c.ccsts cas vate ae mates tie 113 15,936 113 15,594 
Hieotricity and Gas.) o. 20s. ssa soled aeeiee ne Saree 95 14,792 96 14,799 
Commercial Intelligence Service.............--eeee0e 98 40,766 99 41,237 
Motion: Picture: Bureaun.s ar.cck Mesum ene ee 23 3,189 24 3,325 
EUxhIDitiOnS Hiya vases nose h eee ap casey eers yaks 17 5,106 16 7,902 
Canadian Government Elevators.................5: 110 14, 242 119 17,018 

Totals, Trade and Commerce...............- 1,756 253,040 || 1,682 254, 884 

Gran TCAs, nt ccsah che ic oc ae cee note 40,469 8,256,702 || 40,792 8,475, 408 

1 Including Commissioners and their salaries. 2 Including living allowance. 3 Salaries 


of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 


Section 10.—Harbour Commissions: Public Harbours and 
Harbour Masters. 


A description of the two methods of administration of the harbours in Canada, 
by a Commission in the one case, and by a Harbour Master operating under the 
direct supervision of the Department of Marine in the other, together with a list of 
the harbours which are under the Commission form of administration, with the year 


each individual Commission was created, was given at p. 1013 of the Year Book for 


1930. No legislative action having as yet been completed from the report and recom- 
mendations of Sir Alexander Gibb and partners in the year 1931, following their 
study of the major Canadian ports as to desirable changes in the form of administra- 
tion thereof, the harbour administration remains the same as described in the 
above-mentioned article. 


Section 11.—Supervision of Race Track Betting. 


By an amendment to Section 235 of the Criminal Code, passed in 1920, the 
supervision of race track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, was placed in the 


hands of the Minister of Agriculture. The actual supervision is carried out by | 


officers of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and operated for the first time 
during the racing season of 1921. Statistics are available from the year 1924 and 
are shown in Table 19 for the Dominion as a whole, while Table 20 shows the 
operations by provinces for the year 1934. 
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19.—Race Track Betting in Canada, fiscal years 1924-34. 


ee aaa ber i als - 
Fi Z of | oO mounts utue rize 
iseal Year Associ- Days Wagered. Receipts Money. 

ations. Racing. Retained. 

$ $ $ 

abi a3 eae LEAS Me See 2 oer ge A 30 354 52, 600, 633 3,496, 891 2,023, 665 
MOD ann fens loa cae Se ehGuk of coskesslaccotieas 33 344 49,867,765 3,359, 708 1, 925,735 
BU Ae aaes te ciares renter rare mete Cake crema weet ae rete 32 322 44,346, 672 3,018,358 1, 807,780 
Dat Oats © chet nselS)Sio. wal Wiss, oon io BERS tele eek oil 354 47,915, 828 3,278,179 2,034, 587 
AO ASEe Ree wee cee CR ee eee ree ee 32 350 45,960,928 3,154, 644 1,973,730 
LOZ) setae cis Pate Seed He eee cad oidasn 30 335 45,580, 845 3, 104,456 1, 886, 800 
seater RING EHS lo teaicale etatareizaaiels sesie eee 30 332 36,007, 146 2,657,059 1,802,095 
JLUSH 643 tal bt oR Se pd eee Ea LORE ate A Be 30 326 33,377, 786 2,379, 558 1,564,945 
Be ig tats are co heen. Se ee icine oo aes 29 315 28,695, 438 2,066, 672 1, 285, 563 
LOSS eects antes Cee eee eee 28 324 25,137,598 1,831,411 1, 147,871 
ADS aeons Ae tow eos oh eeoewied cesidatvoract 26 295 20,976,498 1, 548, 848 986, 128 


20.—Race Track Betting in Canada, by Provinces, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1934. 


okey ae if : Shoe ae 
i fo) fe) mounts utue rize 
sige: Asgsoci- Days Wagered. | Receipts Money. 
ations. Racing. Retained. 
Ss $ $ $ 
CVO DOG Fak os ste -e ats Seek Se Sete wes alee 4 56 1,761,559 131,356 130,700 
QRLATION ST Ae oe cote Te ee RR ee eae etre 8 105 | 13,124,474 949, 282 530, 500 
Mian TWO aut pass wile rote ie hl ok mea ote 3 35 2,408,076 179, 269 115,000 
SASKAECROWSI+.c cs ce ota ane tecats hres - 2 12 287,161 35, 993 20,450 
WA Denise bai hurts ie aes, ae ect ete ie 5 30 840,077 62,963 58, 228 
SET CIS CC OLUTN ONS oes peas. a salotes ais! he ions oe 4 “57 2,550, Lod 189, 985 131,250 
ACTER. oy eer RRR i 26 295 | 20,976,498 | 1,548,848 986,128 


Section 12.—The Tariff Board.* 


The Tariff Board was constituted by Act of Parliament in 1931 (C. 55, 21-22 
Geo. V). It consists of three members, a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a Mem- 
ber), and a Secretary, all appointed by the Governor in Council. The personnel 
of the Board was appointed in February, 1933. The first public sitting was held 
in July, 1933. 


The constitution and duties of the Board are defined in two parts of the Act 
of 1931. 

Under Part I, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter on 
which the Minister of Finance desires information, in relation to any goods which, 
if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties 
or customs or excise. The investigation into any such matter may include inquiry 
as to the effect which an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon a 
given commodity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to which 
the consumer is protected from exploitation. 

It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter or thing in 
relation to the trade or commerce of Canada which the Governor in Council sees 
fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 

In accordance with the provisions of Articles 10 to 15 of the United Kingdom- 
Canada Trade Agreement, His Majesty’s Government in Canada has undertaken 


* Contributed by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Tariff Board. 
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that, on the request of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, it will 
cause a review, in accordance with the principle laid down in Article 11 of the 


Agreement, to be made by the Tariff Board of the duties charged on any commodities’ 


specified in such request. 

The principle laid down in Article 11 of the Agreement is that protective duties 
shall not exceed such level as will give United Kingdom producers full opportunity 
of reasonable competition on the basis of relative cost of economical and efficient 
production, provided that, in the application of.such principle, special consideration 
shall be given to the case of industries not fully established. 


The Act provides that reports shall be made to the Minister of Finance and 
tabled in the House of Commons. To Dec. 31, 1935, the Board has reported on 
42 references. The principal commodities reported on were wool textiles; boots 
and shoes; jute yarns and twines; fruits and vegetables; hookless fasteners (zippers); 
wooden doors; silver-bearing articles (toiletware); dextrines; rabbit skins; brass, 
copper and nickel-silver commodities; boiler tubes; skelp; cocoa mats and matting; 
hats and hoods; biscuits; and cork boards, slabs and planks. During 1935 the 
Board held public sittings in Halifax, Saint John, Ottawa, Regina, Calgary and 
Vancouver on references dealing with crude petroleum and its derivatives and the 
automobile industry. Reports on these subjects will be submitted to the Minister 
of Finance in due course. On Dec. 23, 1935, the Minister of Finance authorized 
the Board to investigate the Canadian furniture industry. 


Part II of the Act empowers the Board to hear and decide appeals from rulings 
made by the Department of National Revenue with respect to fair market value of 
goods for duty purposes, erroneous appraisals, and the rate of duty applicable to 
any class of goods. Findings of the Board on Appeals are published in the Canada 
Gaze'te. To Dec. 31, 1935, 56 appeals have been registered. Decisions by the 
Board have been made for 35; twelve were withdrawn after registration and nine 
are current. 


Section 13.—Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. 


The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission was constituted by Act of 


Parliament in 1935, (c. 59, 25-26 Geo. V). It consists of three Commissioners 
one of whom is the Chief Commissioner and another the Assistant Chief Commis- 
sioner. The Act provides that for the time being the members of the Tariff Board 
(see Section 12) shall be the Commissioners, and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Tariff Board shall be the Chief Commissioner and Assistant Chief Commis- 
sioner respectively. 


Under the Act the Commission is charged with the administration of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. Other duties consist of recommending the prosecution 
of offences against Acts of Parliament relating to commodity standards; prepara- 
tion of draft specifications for commodity standards; application of the national 
trademark “Canada Standard” to commodities which conform to specifications 
established under any Act of Parliament; investigation of complaints respecting 
unfair trade practices. 

The Commission has received a number of applications and representations 
regarding the operation of the various sections of the Act. In view of the fact that 
the validity of the legislation as an Act of the Dominion Parliament has been re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court effective organization of the Commission was delayed 
pending judgment. 
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Section 14.—Liquor Control in Canada. 


During the years 1916 and 1917, as a war policy, legislation prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic liquors except for medicinal and scientific purposes, was passed 
in all the provinces except Quebec, where similar legislation was passed in 1919. 
The prohibition extended to the sale of beer and wine except in Quebec. Native 
wine, however, could be sold in Ontario. 

In aid of provincial legislation prohibiting or restricting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the Dominion Government in 1916 passed a law making it an offence to 
send intoxicating liquors into any province to be dealt in contrary to the law of 
that province. In 1919 this Act was changed to read that ‘‘on the request of the 
Legislative Assembly of a province a vote would be taken on the question that the 
importation and the bringing of intoxicating liquors into such province be forbidden.”’ 
If the majority of those voting were found to be in favour of such prohibition, the 
Governor in Council was to declare it in force. 

After the War the provinces continued under prohibition for varying periods. 
Plebiscites were taken from time to time to ascertain the will of the electorate as 
to whether the policy of prohibition, adopted as an emergency war measure, should 
be continued. During 1921 Quebec and British Columbia discarded the existing 
prohibition laws and adopted the policy of liquor sale under government control. 
The same course was followed by Manitoba in 1923, Alberta in 1924, Saskatchewan 
in 1925, Ontario and New, Brunswick in 1927 and Nova Scotia in 1930. Thus 
Prince Edward Island is the only province still adhering to a policy of prohibition. 

The provincial Liquor Control Acts have been framed to conform to conditions 
peculiar to the regions where they are in force and no two are exactly alike. The 
salient feature of all is the establishment of a provincial monopoly of the retail 
sale of aleoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of private profit therefrom. 
Partial exception is made in the retail sale of malt liquor by brewers, which certain 
provinces permit while reserving regulative rights and taxing such sales heavily. 
In all the provinces, however, spirits may be bought only at government liquor 
stores. The provincial monopoly extends only to the retail sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages, the manufacture being still in private hands but under the supervision of the 
Liquor Boards or Commissions. The original Liquor Control Acts have been 
modified from time to time as deemed advisable. Brief summaries of the legislation 
are-given in the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 

Sales by Liquor Control Boards.—Data on gross sales, other revenue and 
net profits of the Provincial Liquor Boards, are tabulated in Table 21. In connection 
with the figures on gross sales it is essential to note that for Quebec, Manitoba and 
Alberta, the sales of beer made directly by the brewers to the licensees are not 
included. The proceeds from such sales do not pass through the Boards, but the 
purchasers must pay through the brewers to the Boards a tax equal to 5 p.c. of 
the purchases in the case of Quebec, 123 cents per gallon in Manitoba, and 15} cents 
per gallon in Alberta. For the latter two provinces it is possible to calculate from 
the taxes the gallonage of beer sold but the corresponding values are not available. 
For Quebec the quantity and value of sales are published by the Liquor Commission, 
as shown in the footnote to the table. 

Further, it should be pointed out that the values as given for Quebec, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia do not represent the sales values to the final con- 
sumers, as in these provinces the sale of beer by the glass is permissible.* Of course, 
all the liquor sold in any province is not consumed within the province. The 
tourist traffic is a very important factor in this connection. 


*Also in Ontario from July 24, 1934. 
6302—68 
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All the revenue resulting from the Liquor Control Acts is not paid to the Liquor 
Boards. In certain provinces, permit fees are paid directly to the governments 
and do not pass through the Board. Table 21 further indicates the total revenue 
accruing to the governments through the control of liquor sales. 

The reports of the Boards do not in all cases show the quantities of liquors sold; 
in comparing values for a series of years or between provinces it should be borne 
in mind that price variations may be an important factor. 


21.—Gross Sales and Net Profits of Liquor Control Boards, Additional Revenues Paid 
Directly to Governments, and Total Net Revenue from Liquor Control, 1931-34. 


Notz.—For Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta gross sales do not include beer sold direct by the brewers 
to the licensees. 


Receipts by Liquor Control Additional Total 
Boards or Commissions. Amounts for Net 
Province. Year. Permits, etc., | Revenue 
Gross Other Net Paid Direct from 
Sales. | Revenue.| Profits. to Provincial Liquor 
Governments. | Control. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia—year ended Sept. 30...| 1931 | 4,958, 232 38,737] 728,941 23, 870 752,811 
1932 | 3,767,109 55,213} 492,701 82, 292 524, 993 
1933 | 2,808, 728 8,392] 286,681 24,580 311,261 
1934 | 2,918, 612 8,419] 369,343 25,007 394,350 
New Brunswick—year ended Oct. 31] 1931 3,783, 800 28, 145]1, 220, 065 — 1, 220,065 
19382 | 2,794,171 31,168] 861,540 —_ 861,540 
1933 | 2,176,599 25,363} 545,253 —_ 545, 253 
1934 | 2,296,139 18,232] 849,452 — 849, 452 
Quebec!—year ended ADril oQtec ok 1931 |22,711, 639] 1,500, 759]/8, 262,188 — 8, 262, 188 
1932 |17,979, 782] 1,372, 653/6, 113,899 — 6,113,899 
1933 |12, 702,927] 1,217, 251|5, 773,219 — 5,773, 2193 
1934 |11,370, 604] 1,236, 139|5, 656, 522 — 5, 656, 522 
Ontario—year ended Oct. 31......... 1931 |45,835,708| 953,777/8, 491, 653 860, 000 9,351, 653 
1932 |36,099, 562 864, 3571/6, 632, 420 645, 000 7,277,420 
1933 |30, 143, 247 714, 761]5, 423 , 622 485, 000 5,908, 622 
1934 36,093,657} 1,583, 553|5, 943, 803 435, 043 6,378, 846 
Manitoba?—year ended April 30..... 1931 | 6,506,600} 677, 635]1, 866, 783 — 1, 866,783 
1932 | 5,399,003 599, 136}1,490, 041 — 1,490, 041 
1933 | 4,115,534 478, 9761, 094, 287 — 1,094, 287 
1934 | 3,767,362 412,710} 992,068 —_ 992,068 
Saskatchewan—year ended Mar. 31..} 1931 9, 158, 433 46, 834/1, 516, 246 20, 983 1,537,229 
1932 | 5,774,060 28,779} 843,417 29,221 872, 638 
1933 | 4, 787,266 47,809} 864,657 1,800 866, 457 
1934 | 4,823,511 14,442} 918,927 1,242 920,169 
Alberta?—year ended Mar. 31....... 1931 | 4,678, 109 512, 275]1, 738, 954 148, 5724 1, 887, 5264 
1932 | 3,571,279 431, 145}1,305, 541 117, 4834 1,423, 0244 
1933 | 2,929,946 486, 766]1,319, 140 93, 0394 1,412,1794 
1934 | 2,697,855 475,013}1, 177,870 91,605 1,269,475 
British CColumbia—year ended Mar. 
BH Leer eras Sanat we ee RE 1931 |14, 735, 423 246, 545/4, 022, 705 167, 859 4,190,564 
1932 |11, 753, 942 2038 , 29913, 293, 239 128, 622 3,421, 861 
1933 | 8,607,317 183 , 2252, 224, 8734 96, 862 2,321,735 
1934 | 9,262,102 123, 264]2,270,396 43,949 2,314,345 


a a cc ee en ee es SLA ee 


Separate figures on beer are published by the Quebec Liquor Commission, as follows:— 


Tax of 
5 p.c. 
on gross 
Sales Paid 
Beer Manufactured Beer Exported to 
Fiscal and Sold within Beer Imported from the Liquor 
Year. the Province. from Ontario, Province. Commission. 
Gallons. $ Gallons. $ Gallons. $ $ 
1981 See tye eee 27,668,675 20,934,014 1,299,421 1,024,311 1,652,263 1,287,590 1, 162, 296 
LOS 2 sae ci 24,420,391 18,377,182 1,476,473 1,149,008 1,556,906 1,199,510 1, 036, 285 
LOSS cae. sae 18,734,987 14,176,446 1,396,231 1,090,417 1,319,541 1,128,729 819, 780 
103478 ate 17,576,048 13,129,808 1,297,137 1,010,946 1,294,539 1,114,353 762, 755 


Footnotes concluded at foot of p. 1076. 
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Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—It is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Except in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta, the Liquor Boards do not publish figures to show 
sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data on quantity sales available for 
all provinces they would not necessarily represent Canadian consumption. For 
example, our great tourist traffic must be considered, for it is likely that the quantities 
consumed by individual tourists reach a considerable amount. Further, there is 
no definite information regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though inquiry has 
revealed that such illicit business has reached fairly large proportions. 

In Tables 22, 23 and 24 an attempt has been made to indicate separately the 
apparent consumption in Canada of spirits, malt liquors and wines. Obviously, 
these computations are subject to error for the reasons mentioned above, and also 
because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases in the quantities 
held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. For example, owing to exceptionally 
favourable conditions abroad, the Liquor Boards may in certain years buy heavily 
to replenish stocks or create reserves; such purchases would unduly weight the 
apparent consumption figure for these years. The figures in these tables have 
been arrived at as follows :— 

Spirits.—Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
houses whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown as “entered 
for consumption” are released from warehouse, duty paid, presumably for con- 
sumption for beverage purposes in Canada. However, part of these may be exported. 
The supply of spirits available in Canada for home consumption or for export 
must be the sum of the quantities shown under (a) entered for consumption; (b) im- 
ports; and (c) exports in bond, and if the total domestic exports and re-exports of 
imported goods are deducted from this figure the remainder indicates the apparent 
consumption in Canada. 

Malt Liquors.—Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in 
warehouses. The available supply is, therefore, made up of (a) production; (b) 
changes in warehouse stock; and (c) imports, and by deducting the domestic exports 
and re-exports of imported goods from this total supply, it is possible to obtain a 
figure to show the apparent consumption in Canada. 

Wines.—The apparent consumption of native wine is obtained by dividing 
the rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. This is believed to furnish a 
better measure of consumption than the method formerly used, 7.e., to subtract 
the exports from the production, since part of the product is not consumed in the 
year of production but is placed in storage for maturing. The apparent consumption 
of imported wines is arrived at by deducting from the imports into Canada, the 
re-exports of foreign supplies. ~e, 


Footnotes to Table 21—concludcd. 


2In Manitoba and Alberta the value of beer sales is not given but the beer taxes paid to the Boards are» 
tabulated below. In this connection it should be noted that the Board also pays the beer tax on its pur- 
chases from the brewers and the beer sales of the Board are included in the total gross sales shown above. 


Manitoba. Alberta. 
Fiscal Accrued 
Year. Tax. Tax. Tax. 
$ $ $ 
Tees B® Lee ee GRP Gee BEAR noes ey 8s Seon Gree Ser mea 357,732 58,074 440, 184 
RMRERMB IR ord CS coy ne. cuchavchavelelalelessia, ola: arePelets eure eTeis eTshnials oi sole,aver’!e'e) oun 6 306, 169 49, 284 355, 452 
ADRS eas ok mee vic < niu oth SOMie Mahe o wie Baten steels s Pp wp ckemnjaiey os +19)08 281,107 ' 39,376 398,729 
Ar NN rn gs ictain hee cp sles giatmolaiticinle asieis'> ainle;sfe'a\elvie/sisis's)> ¢)=\a = 262,479 42,255 386, 634 
8Includes $1,500,000 transferred from the reserves. 4Revised since publication of the 1934-85 


Year Book. 
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22.—Apparent Consumption of Spirits in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-35. 


Entered Add 7 Deduct Deduct Apparent 
for Exports Add Re-exports Total Consump- 
Fiscal Year. Consump- in Imports. |of Imported} Domestic tion. 
tion.! Bond. Spirits.! Exxports.! 


hid OLE} alla ed dag ys tr Gal Pi. Gali Pf. Gal. Pf. Gal. 


LOZ. sgt itewssthigs saab: Svinmes ete « AF 730,474 192,327 | 1,348,603 24,373 158,714 2,088,317 
1928 cuinzate Siete Ref aeelaccie Mee ane 729,678 315,213 | 1,193,123 67, 283 330,820 1,839,911 
LP Ee Se Si ors Benne oe 899,291 875,699 | 1,261,541 29,329 991,563 2,015, 639 
19QUs: kaka saereaom Sass 2 Bieta 910,316 803,535 | 1,161,169 10,978 | 1,0€8,583 1, 855, 459 
BPO, o08 oak Sion oiled g mrainiatacd 1,082,785 499,007 | 1,410,637 15,958 | 1,087,553 1, 888, 918 
POZE Bigs Site Ena rhe Heaies ss 5 1,404,111 571,792 | 1,587,475 107,282 | 1,266,692 2,189,404 
NOLS i via aye a aivele a ete nod chelates 1,896,357 579,420 | 2,374,885 185,630 | 1,460,871 3, 204, 161 
bb Pl sa Race eg RS 2,016,802 | 1,143,276] 2,604,769 183,889 | 1,911,634 3, 669,324 
RUSU corsterce aie car pre es eine iaa ai « 1,926,063 | 1,810,197 | 2,446,800 128,612 | 2,379,8582} 3,674,590 
LUGE cae tte scck eer ees «tee ae 1,180,536 | 2,558,327 | 1,990,574 19,694 | 2,630,8052) 3,078,938 
POS hee on che en Sony eres ve 781,612 | 2,276,137 | 1,421,214 83 | 2,016,886 2,461,994 
TOS 82 Sos bess pape baak ons acts 769,527 | 1,991,994 732,306 45 | 1,996,113 1,497,669 
TOE ET AI. A es 933,946 | 2,478,975 718,016 1,2382] 2,551,0302) —1,578,6692 
ROSE, ween De See ee weet 1,063,928 | 2,215,332 713,346 45 | 2,205,249 1, 787,312 


1Prior to 1933 export figures as given in the trade returns were in Imperial gallons. These were converted 
to proof gallons as follows: Canadian manufacture at 20 under proof; foreign origin at 25 under proof. 
?Revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


23.—Apparent Consumption of Malt Liquors, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-35. 
=—00eaR20“0R0Re65ccNs—s—=—«—<—=“a=SSS eee eee 


Q err Deduct 
uantities edust Deduct 
Beste] Pre | Ea Nid) Oaralg lee ee hae 
g : ro : Wises: (Domestic. ) Imported tion. 
Ware- houses. Goods. 
houses. 
Galo! |. Gal.) LatGalwe ht) Gat as| eiGale 2 ee Galan ce 
CS tie eae 38, 541, 746 1,764 49,160 97,578 472,735 119 | 38,022,238 
TORS Ate GY, 36, 902,066 2,702 54,241 10,800 | 1,509, 763 1,756 35, 436, 690 
TOR6. AM Sahoo 44,080, 490 9,789 96, 647 172,674 | 3,192,491 4,326 | 40,817,435 
DL yd ER aly oh A 48,389,995 209,398 91,928 363,548 | 3,142,048 - | 45,185,725 
1926... ees 52,448, 853 344, 641 152, 255 394,989 | 3, 786, 164 - | 48,764,596 
L927 ah wtvot cats 51,755,840 | 1,291,954 153,105 | 1,292,087 | 4,252,583 12 | 47,656,217 
D7 Rance Maree ae 58,397,913 | 1,343,986 234,701 | 1,325,630 | 3,825,003 388 | 54,825,579 
a ae ps ee 65,837,410 | 1,712,615 242,100 | 1,821,444 | 4,110,698 634 | 61,868,349 
TI ere a 63,450,516 | 1,738,663 259,003 | 1,864,625 | 1,481,215 2,117 | 62,100,225 
pA SR ee 59,073,685 | 1,831,625 230,995 | 1,832,803 270, 102 4,366 | 59,029,034 
$952. onto ees ows 52,297,431 | 1,977,892 195,664 | 2,020,540 25,458 -| 52,424,989 
LOGS cathe twee 40,664,625 | 1,491,735 106,587 | 1,412,309 35, 667 - | 40,814,971 
1D BBS 5 c5 0\s. 0 aceine 40,920, 623 974,161 93,602 | 1,324,494 404,939 12 | 40,258,941 


MOB D iz att os au s'e-c 52,078,590 | 11,176,838 97,572 | 11,242,518 69,994 302 | 52,040,186 


eee eT ee 
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24.—Apparent Consumption of Wines in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1922-35. 


Ne 


Native. 


: Consump- 
Fiscal Year. 


from 
Excise Tax 
Collections). 
Gal. 
LAA re MAGI s atels etter crsswIels olaloxdiota asl sipievere + 5.5 409,913 
LOSE BARR e ceded setts ORS male oes eels 528,355 
LDA BARNS SS heed eekly dats Sutra te he Meare g 922,715 
NOD Bee Ae ccorian ee eRe ee ois seer one Sate 806, 846 
LODGE A tate = Feo ot state cngthes arate. cata tater 1,182,775 
NO D7 Ma AeNe Stee cia oleiece seois, Ma a eisieout ae torenenoiene 1, 482, 686 
LG2S Ri s.2 ORR oe ae toe eee oa aaa eee 2,171, 887 
{ODO ee Ah oat ae Ree actin seaiiet sate 2,770; 117 
ORT CS oe ee ao Ga ee Oe ME Roky eames 3,920,261 
OSHS 2 le Fe Ae AE Oe ARENSON ERM ra 3,408,973 
19S Deere ee a ecacat Are ibeeese ge eee? 3,337, 556 
LOSA epee ae ciedard. kaa els eae ER De PPS 2,478, 387 
PRN rds Ale adits uuet- 2,679, 619 
LOS Hes lose ob esatehhe eee ebro ere cyst 3, 187, 504 


0) Le See ee ee 
1Revised since publication of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Apparent 


tion 
(Estimated| Imports. 


Gal. 

384,211 
359, 273 
598, 125 
706,717 
736,311 


901, 857 
1, 263, 438 
1,334,792 
1,365,321 
1,089,897 


900,317 
684, 082 
523,866! 
542,019 


Imported. 


Less 


Re- 


Exports. 


Gal. 
797 
2, 663 
540 
753 
1,962 


19,321 
132, 748 
195, 227 
150, 056 

18,573 

76 
45 
5, 783 
1,970 


Apparent 
Consump- 
tion. 


Gal. 

383,414 
356, 610 
597,585 
705, 964 
734,349 


882,536 


1,130, 690. 


1,139, 565 
1, 215, 265 
1,071,324 


900, 241 


684,037! 
518, 083 ! 


540, 049 


Apparent 
Consump: 
tion, 
Native 
and 
Imported. 


Gal. 

793,327 

884,965 
1,520,300 
1,512,810 
1,917,124 


2,365, 222 
3,302,577 
3,909, 682 
5, 135,526 
4,480,297 
4,237,797 
3,162,424! 
3,197, 7021 
3,727, 553 


Section 15.—Other Miscellaneous Administration. 


In previous editions of the Canada Year Book this chapter has been brought 
to a close with outlines of Dominion Government administration as follows:— 


The International Joint Commission. 


The Geodetic Survey of Canada. 
The Topographical Survey. 
The Dominion Observatories. 


No material change has taken place in the functions of these organizations and 
the reader is referred to pp. 1014-1017 of the 1930 Year Book for this information. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL STA- 
TISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the ‘country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first part of this chapter; a list of its publications, 
which cover almost the whole field of the national statistics, is given in Section 1. 


The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several Departments of the Dominion Government, and the 
third section a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is 
followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 43).t The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian Statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 


The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches: (1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and judicial 
Statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (3) Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) Water- and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports), (9) Grain Trade Statistics, 
(10) Live-Stock Statistics, (11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition four new branches were created, dealing respectively with Public 
Finance, Internal Trade, Vital Statistics, and Education. Subsequently the statis- 
tical activities of the Fuel Controller and the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the 
regulation re franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. | 


The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. 


The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“going concern”. In addition, there has been created what is frequently called a 
central “thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 


and the line of probable developments. 


*A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on 
pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
t Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927.) 
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The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely 
a record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 
a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organization 
has been increased as a guide to national policy. Though its usefulness has only 
begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a service 
comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the eco- 
nomic and political world. 

Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter.* The main Branches of the Bureau are as follows: I. Adminis- 
tration; II. Demography—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs, Animal and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical; VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VALE 
External Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation 
and Public Utilities; XI. Financial Statistics; XII. Judicial Statistics; XIII. Educa- 
tion Statistics; XIV. Census of Institutions; XV. General Statistics. The publica- 
tions of the several Branches are as follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 


Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. Price 10 cents. 


POPULATION— 
1. CENSUS— 


Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1 931, as follows:— 

Vol. I. General—Administrative Report of the Seventh Census followed by a sum- 
mary of the leading facts of the Censuses of Population and Agriculture, Institutions, 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, etc., and cross-analyses relating thereto. 
The Appendix gives a complete bibliography of census materials and reproduces 
the more salient figures for specified years, chronologically arranged, back to 
1605. ‘The volume also contains a series of life tables for the Dominion and each 
province. In course of preparation. 

Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions—Conjugal condition, racial origin, religion. 
birthplace, year of immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, etc. Price, 
Cloth $1.50, Paper $1. 

‘Vol. III. Ages of the People—Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, language, literacy, year of immigration, naturalization, etc. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 

Vol. IV. Birthplace, Racial Origin and Year of Immigration of the People—Cross- 
classified and classified by conjugal condition, naturalization and citizenship, 
religion, language, literacy, illiteracy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 
75 cents. 

Vol. V. Families, Dwellings and Earnings—Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal 
condition, year of immigration, naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, 
language, literacy, illiteracy, school attendance. In course of preparation. 

Vol. VI. Unemployment—Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, sex, conjugal 
condition, period of idleness, birthplace, racial origin, year of immigration. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents. 

Vol. VII. Occupations and Industries—Cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, sex, 
etc. In course of preparation. 

Vol. VIII. Agriculture—agricultural population, farm holdings and land area, tenure, 
value of farm property and farm products, acreage and yields of crops, live stock, 
mortgage indebtedness and farm expenses, farm machinery, facilities and roads, 
co-operative marketing, etc. In course of preparation. 


*This report for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, is now out of print. 
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POPULATION—continued. 
I. CENSUS—continued. 
Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded. 


Vol. IX. Institutions—Hospitals for the Sick—Type, bed capacity, facilities, move- 
ment of patient population, personnel, capital investment, maintenance, receipts 
and expenditures, etc.; Mental Hospitalsk—Movement of patient population and 
their psychoses, age, nativity, racial origin, economic condition, conjugal condition, 
environment, literacy, religion, administration and personnel, etc.; Charitable and 
Benevolent Institutions—by type, movement of population, finances, inmates, 
age, sex, administration and personnel, etc.; Penitentiaries and Corrective and 
Reformative Institutions—by inmates, offences, sentences, age, birthplace, citizen- 
ship, racial origin, previous employment, environment, educational status, conjugal 
condition, social habits, overseas service, administrative staff, receipts and ex- 
penditures. In course of preparation. 


Vols. X and XI. Merchandising and Service Establishments—Retail merchandise 
trade cross-classified by kind of business, type of operation, size of business, em- 
ployees, salaries and wages, capital investment, rent and other operating expenses, 
credit, etc.; wholesale trade cross-classified by type of establishment, kind of busi- 
ness, operating éxpenses, etc.; with special reports on retail trade in urban and rural 
areas, chain stores, food retailing, drug stores, hotels, moving picture theatres. 
co-operative marketing and purchasing, etc. In course of preparation. 


Vols. XII and XIII. Census Monographs—Consisting of a series of studies of such 
outstanding Canadian problems as Growth of Population in Canada; Age Dis- 
tribution of the Canadian People; Fertility of the Population; Origin, Language, 
Birthplace and Nationality of the Canadian People; Illiteracy and Educational 
Status; The Racial and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population since 
Confederation; The Canadian Family—Its Composition, Size and Condition from 
the Earliest Times; Housing and Rentals; Dependency; The Evolution and Present- 
Day Significance of the Canadian Occupational Structure; Unemployment; The 
Population Basis of Agriculture. In course of preparation. 


Vol. XIV. Statistical Atlas—Maps, charts and diagrams classified under the main 
headings of the census and accompanied by descriptive textual material. In course 
of preparation, 


AGRICULTURE.— 


Prince Edward Island—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; 
value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 26 cents. 


Nova Scotia—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


New Brunswick—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forést products. Price, 25 cents. 


Quebec—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of field 
crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


Ontario—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


Manitoba—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, truits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


Saskatchewan—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value 
of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


Alberta—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of 
field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


British Columbia—Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; 
value of field crops, vegetables, fruits and forest products. Price, 25 cents. 


Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, as follows:— 


(1) Porutation.—Preliminary Bulletins.—(1) to (8) Cities, Towns and Villages. (4) 
Ontario Villages. (5) Montreal Island. (6) Cities, Towns and Villages. (7) 
Villages of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. (8) Villagesof Quebec. (9) Cities, 
Towns and Villages. (10) Maritime Provinces by Federal Electoral Districts. 
(11) Ontario by Federal Electoral Districts. (12) Prairie Provinces by Federal 
Electoral Districts. (13) Quebec by Federal Electoral Districts. (14) British 
Columbia by Federal Electoral Districts; Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(15) Canada by Provinces. (16) Cities replacing Census Bulletins 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6. 
(17) Towns replacing Bulletins 1, 2,3, 5,6and 9. Final Bulletins.—(1) New Bruns- 
wick. (II) Nova Scotia. (III) Manitoba. (IV) Canada by Provinces. (V) 
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POPULATION—continued. 
I. CENSUS—continued. 
Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—continued. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


PoruLation—concluded. 


Saskatchewan. (VI) Alberta. (VII) Quebec. (VIII) Ontario. (IX) British 
Columbia. (X) Prince Edward Island. (XI) Rural and Urban Population. 
(XII) Yukon and Northwest Territories. (XIII) Cities, Towns and Villages in 
Canada, by Provinces. (XIV) Religions, by Provinces. (XV) Birthplaces, by 
Provinces. (XVI) Ages, by Provinces. (XVII) Conjugal Condition, by Provinces. 
(XVIII) School Attendance and Literacy, by Provinces. (XIX) Radio Sets in 
Canada, 1931. (XX) Population of Canada, 1931, by Provinces, Electoral Districts 
and Subdistricts. (X XI) Population of Canada, 1931, by Religious Denominations. 
(XXII) Population of Canada, 1931, by Racial Origins. (XXIII) Immigrants by 
Years of Arrival in Canada. (XXV) Number and Percentage of Single, Married, 
Widowed or Divorced of the Total Population, by Sex and Provinces, 1911, 1921, 
and 1931. (X XVI) Age Distribution by Single Years of Age for Canada, by Pro- 
vinces, 1931. (X XVII) Immigrant Population Classified by Sex, Country of 
Birth, Province of Residence, Years of Arrival in Canada and Citizenship of the 
Foreign Born, 1931. (XXVIII) Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over, 
Classified According to Occupation and Sex for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1931. 
(X XIX) Birthplace of the Population Classified According to Nativity of Parents 
for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXX) Canadians and other Nationals. (XX XI) 
Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and Provinces, 1931. 
(XXXII) Literacy, Language Spoken, and Conjugal Condition of the Population 
Ten Years of Age and Over, 1931. (XX XIII) Earnings Among Wage-Harners for 
Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXXIV) Ages of the Gainfully Employed Ten 
Years of Age and Over for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XX XV) Religious De- 
nominations by Racial Origins, 1931. (XXXVI) Gainfully Employed Ten Years 
of Age and Over by Industry and Sex for Canada and the Provinces and for Cities 
of 30,000 and Over, 1931. (XX XVII) Age Distribution by Five-Year Age Groups 
for Cities, Towns and Villages of 5,000 Population and Over, 1931. (XX XVIII) 
Population of the Municipal Wards of Montreal City by Quinquennial Age Groups, 
Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and 
Literacy, by Sex, 1931. (XXXIX) Houses and Dwellings. (XL) Population of 
the Municipal Wards of the Cities of Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, 
Quebec and Ottawa by Quinquennial Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, 
Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and Literacy, by Sex, Census of 1931. 
(XLI) Orientals, Ten Years of Age and Over, Gainfully Employed by Race, Oc- 
cupation and Sex, in British Columbia, 1931. (XLII) Persons Speaking Gaelic. 
(XLIII) Blind. (XLIV) Deaf Mutes. (XLV) Racial Origins of Gainfully Oc- 
cupied, Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces. (XLVI) Birth- 
places of Gainfully Occupied Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the 
Provinces, 1931. (XLVII) Conjugal Condition of Gainfully Occupied_Females. 
Fifteen Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the Provinces, 1931. UNEMpPLoy- 
ment Amone WacsE-Harners.—(I) Saint John, N.B.; (II) Winnipeg, Man.; (IIT) 
Kitchener, Ont.; (IV) Ottawa, Ont.; (V) Vancouver, B.C.; (VI) Hamilton, Ont.; 
(VII) Calgary, Alta.; (VIII) Toronto, Ont.; (IX) Montreal, Que. 


Census or Instirutions.—Preliminary Bulletins. (1) Mental Institutions. (2) 
Directory of Hospitals. (3) Penitentiaries. (4) Charitable and Benevolent In- 
stitutions. (5) Reformative and Corrective Institutions. (6) Annual Report of 
Mental Institutions, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935. (7) Annual Report on Hospitals, 
1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935. (8) Directory of Hospitals, 1935. 


AaricutturE.—Preliminary Bulletins —(1) Number of Occupied Farms, by 
Counties or Census Divisions, 1931 and 1921; and the Number of Vacant or Aban- 
doned Farms, 1931. Preliminary Acreage:—(1) Prince Edward Island; (2) New 
Brunswick; (3) Saskatchewan; (4) Manitoba; (5) British Columbia; (6) Ontario; 
(7) Nova Scotia; (8) Quebec; (9) Alberta; (10) Canada. Live Stock by Counties:— 
(11) Prince Edward Island; (12) Nova Scotia; (13) New Brunswick. (14) Ontario 
Preliminary Acreage, by Counties. (15) Manitoba Live Stock, by Census Divisions. 
(16) New Brunswick Preliminary Acreage, by Counties. (17) Alberta Live Stock, 
by Census Divisions. (18) Saskatchewan Live Stock, by Census Divisions. (19) 
British Columbia Live Stock, by Federal Electoral Districts. (20) Quebec Live 
Stock, by Counties. (21) Ontario Live Stock, by Counties. Farm Holdings, by 
Size, for Provinces, Counties or Census Divisions. Farm Facilities, by Provinces. 
Total Number of Farms, Farm Tenure, Farm Acreage, Farm Values, Mortgage 
Debt and Farm Expenses, by Provinces. Farms Reporting Live Stock, by Kinds 
and Total Number of Animals Reported for Each Kind. Area and Yield of Field 
Crops, 1930 and 1920:—(22) Prince Edward Island; (23) Nova Scotia; (24) New 
Brunswick; (25) Ontario; (26) Quebec. Live Stock on Farms by Provinces. Tenure 
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POPULATION—concluded. 
I. CENSUS—concluded. 
Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded. 
(3) Ag@RIcULTURE—concluded. : 

of Farm Lands, by Provinces, Counties or Census Divisions. Number of Farm 
Workers, Weeks and Cost of Hired Labour, 1930. Fruit Trees on Farms, by Pro- 
vinces, 1931 and 1921. Vegetables:—Area in 1931 and Area, Production and: Value 
in 1930, by Provinces. Final Bulletins —ANiMAL PRopucts ON FarMs, BY CouNn- 
tTrES:—(I) Prince Edward Island; (II) Nova Scotia; (III) New Brunswick; (IV) 
Manitoba: (V) Saskatchewan; (VI) Alberta; (VII) Ontario; (VIII) Quebec; (IX) 
British Columbia. Live Stock on Farms, py Countres:—(X) Prince Edward 
Island; (XI) Nova Scotia; (XII) New Brunswick; (XIII) Manitoba; (XIV) Sask- 
atchewan; (XV) Alberta; (XVI) British Columbia; (XVII) Ontario. (XVIII) 
Live Stock on Farms by Counties, Quebec. (XIX) Tenure, Farm Values, Farm 
Facilities and Mortgage Debt, 1931, and Farm Expenses for 1930, by Counties or 
Census Divisions. (XX) Stock Sold Alive, Stock Slaughtered, Young Animals 
Raised, 1930, and Pure-Bred Live Stock on Farms, 1931, by Counties or Census 
Divisions. (X XI) Pure-Bred Live Stock on Farms and Elsewhere, 1931. (XXII) 
Fruit Trees, 1931, Maple Products, 1931, Fruit Production and Value, 1930. (XXIII) 
Greenhouse and Hothouse Establishments on Farms and Elsewhere, by Provinces, 
1931, 1921. (XXIV) Forest Products of Farms, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
19380. (XXV) Condition of Farm Land, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 
(X XVI) Area of Field Crops, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 


II. INTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION. 


III. VITAL STATISTICS. . 

Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities, Price, $1; 
Preliminary Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada; Preliminary Quarterly 
Report on Vital Statistics of Canada; Monthly Report of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages registered in Cities; Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 
19-20, 1918; Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 1926; Order of Birth 
in the Registration Area of Canada, 1925; Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the 
International List of Causes of Death; Manual of the International List of Causes 
of Death, Revision of 1929; Special Report on Mortality in Canada from Cerebral 
Heemorrhage and Certain Diseases of the Heart, Arteries and Kidneys, 1921-32; 
Special Report on Mortality in Canada According to Place of Residence, 1930-32; 
Special Report on Mortality from Tuberculosis in Canada According to Place of 
Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Births in Canada According to Place of 
Residence of Mother, 1930-82; Special Report on Mortality in Canada, 1921-32. 


PRODUCTION— 


I. ANNuvat SuMMaRy oF PRODUCTION. 
Including and differentiating gross and net—(1) Primary Production (agriculture, 
fishing, furs, forestry and mining) and (2) Secondary Production, or General Manu- 
factures and Construction. 


II. AGRICULTURE. 

(1) Agricultural Production—Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics; Price $1 per 
year. (The official record of current statistical data relating to agriculture. Con- 
tains reports on agricultural conditions, prices, weather, etc.—estimates of areas, 
yields, quality and value of field crops—value of farm lands—wages of farm help— 
number and values of farm live stock and poultry—statistics of fruit and floriculture 
—dairying—tobacco—hives and honey—maple syrup and sugar—clover and grass 
seed—miscellaneous crops—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of agri- 
cultural production—index numbers of agricultural prices, yields and values— 
international agricultural statistics.) Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics. 
Telegraphic Crop Reports: (Between June 1 and Sept. 1, weekly for the Prairie 
Provinces and every two weeks for the rest of Canada). Agricultural Statistics by 
Counties and Crop Districts, 1922-24 and 1925-29. Annual Statistics of Fruit and 
Floriculture. Advance Summaries on Fruit Conditions, Yields, ete. Handbook 
of Instructions to Crop Correspondents, and Summary of. Annual Agricultural 
Statistics, 1931. (See also Census of Agriculture under ‘‘Population’’.) 


(2) Grain and Grain Products—(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 
50 cents; (b) Preliminary Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 25 cents; 
(c) Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation, Price $1 per year; (d) Canadian Grain 
Statistics—(Weekly report on grain supplies and movements); (e) Canadian Milling 
Statistics—(Monthly); (f) List of Mills with Capacity— (Latest issue, 1934); (g) The 
Grain Situation in the Argentine—(Monthly); (h) The Production and Distribution 
of Canadian Grains and Seeds—(1) Barley, (2) Oats, (3) Rye, (4) Flaxseed (i) 
World Trade in Barley. 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


II. AcricutturE—concluded. 

(3) Live Stock and Animal Products—(a) Annual Report on Live-stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly Reports on Stocks in Cold Storage 
(Advance, preliminary and final); (c) Monthly Estimates of Creamery Butter 
Production, by Provinces; (d) Annual Estimates of the Consumption of Meats, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Poultry in Canada. 


(4) Other—Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar. (Visible supply, meltings, 
shipments, exports and imports.) 


III. Furs. 
Annual Report on Fur Farms, Price 25 cents. Advance Bulletin of Statistics of the 
Production of Raw Furs. Annual Bulletin on the Production of Raw Furs (com- 
prising the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur farms). 


IV. Fisheries. 
Annual Report of Fisheries Statistics, Price 35 cents. Advance Bulletins of Fish Caught 
and Marketed, by Provinces. 


V. FoRESTRY. : 
Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production: (Includes operations in the 
woods for saw-mills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
i a a production of poles and cross ties, and farm production of firewood, posts, 
etc.). 


[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under ‘*Manufactures,”’ 
Section VII, Subsection (5).] 


VI. MINERAL PRODUCTION: (Mrntne AND METALLURGY). 
(1) General—(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, Price 50 cents; 
(b) Preliminary Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada; 
(c) Monthly Reports on Leading Minerals; (d) Preliminary Estimate of Canada’s 
Mineral Production. 


(2) Coal—(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada, Price 25 cents; (b) Monthly 
Summary Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada; (c) Quarterly Report on 
Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per year. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining—Metals—The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada: (in- 
cludes alluvial gold mining, auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, 
and tables showing Canadian and world production of gold). The Silver-Mining 
Industry in Canada: (includes silver-cobalt-arsenic mining, silver-lead-zine mining, 
and tables showing Canadian and world production of arsenic, cobalt, lead, silver, 
and zinc). The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting and Refining Industry: (includes 
Canadian and world production of nickel). The Copper-Mining Industry: (includes 
Canadian and world production of copper). Metals of the Platinum Group. The 
Production of Miscellaneous Metals: (includes antimony, beryl, bismuth, cadmium, 
chromite, lithium, manganese, mercury, molybdenite, radium, selenium, tin, 
titanium, tungsten). The Non-Ferrous Smelting ard Refining Industry. 


Non-Metals—Abrasives; Asbestos; Feldspar and Quartz; Gypsum; Iron Oxide: Mica; 
Natural Gas; Petroleum; Salt; Talc and Soapstone; Miscellaneous Non-metallic 
Minerals (includes actinolite, barytes, bituminous sands, fluorspar, graphite, 
magnesitic-dolomite, magnesium sulphate, bog manganese, mineral waters, peat, 
phosphate, silica brick, sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate, sulphur—pyrites). 


Shagee tiki Materials—Cement; Clay and Clay Products; Lime; Sand and Gravel; 
tone. 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous 
Metals, and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under ‘‘Manufactures,’’ Section VII, 
Subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).) 


VII. MANUFACTURES. 
(1) General—General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 25 cents. 
Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 20 cents. 
Also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities; Alphabetical List of Products 
(annual report); Quantity of Manufacturing Production in Canada, 1923-29; Con- 
sumption of Luxuries (annual report). 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 
VII. ManuracturEs—continued. 


(2) Manufactures of Vegetable Products—General Report of Manufactures of Vegetable 
Products, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Coffee, Tea, Spices and 
Miscellaneous ‘Foods; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation (including canning, 
evaporating and preserving, and pickles, sauces, vinegar and cider); (c) Flour and 
Grist-Mill Products; (d) Bread and Other Bakery Products; (e) Biscuits and 
Confectionery, including Cocoa and Chocolate; (f) Macaroni and Vermicelli; 
(g) Liquors, Distilled; (h) Liquors, Malt; (7) Liquors, Vinous; (7) Rubber Goods 
and Rubber Boots and Shoes; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods; (1) Sugar Refineries; 
(m) Tobacco Products; (n) Linseed and Soya Bean Oil; (o) The Canned Foods 
Industry; (p) Ice Cream; (q) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables (preliminary); (r) 
Barley and Its Production; (s) Mixed Feed Trade in Canada; (t) Stocks of Un- 
manufactured Tobacco on Hand (quarterly report). 


Animal Products and Their Manufactures—Annual Report as follows: The Dairy 
Factory Industry, Price 25 cents. Annual Bulletins: (a) Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing and Sausage and Sausage Casings; (b) Leather Tanneries; (c) Miscellaneous 
Leather Goods, Leather Belting, Boot and Shoe Findings, Leather; (d) Leather 
Boots and Shoes; (e) Leather Gloves and Mitts; (f) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing. 
Monthly Bulletin on Boot and Shoe Production. Monthly Bulletin on Concentrated 
Milk Products. 


[See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘Agriculture’’.] 


(4) Tectile and Allied Industries—General Report on the Textile Industries of Canada, 
Price 50 cents. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread 
and waste); (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and woollen 
goods, n.e.s.); (c) The Silk Industry; (d) Clothing, Men’s, Factory; (e) Clothing, 
Women’ 8, Factory; (f) Hats and Caps; (g) Hosiery and Knitted Goods; (h) Men’s 
Furnishings, n.e.s.; (1) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs; (j7) Cordage, Rope and 
Twine; (k) Corsets; (1) Cotton and Jute Bags; ( ™) Dyeing, Cleaning and Laundry 
Work; iv n) Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles; (o) Awnings, Tents and Sails; (p) Pro- 
duction and Consumption of Raw Wool in Canada, 1931; (q) Consumption of Wool, 
Tops and Yarns, 1932. 


(5) Manufactures of Forestry Products—Annual Reports, Price 25 cents each: (a) The 
Lumber Industry; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (c) Wood-Using Industries; 
(d) Paper-Using Industries. Annual Bulletins: (a) The Lumber Industry; (6 ) 
Lumber Distribution in Canada and the United States (biennial); (c) The Pulp 
and Paper Industry. Annual Preliminary Reports on Wood-Using Industries: 
(a) Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories; (b) Hardwood Flooring; (c) Furniture, 
(d) Boxes, Baskets and Crates; (e) Carriages, Wagons and Materials; (f) Cooperage; 
(g) Coffins and Caskets; (h) Sporting Goods; (7) Boat Building; (7) Lasts, Trees 
and Shoe Findings; (k) Handles, Spools and Woodturning; (1) Wooden-ware; (m) 
Excelsior; (n) Charcoal Manufacture; (o) Beekeepers’ and Poultrymen’s Supplies; 
(py) Miscellaneous Wood-Using Industries. Annual Preliminary Reports on Paper- 
Using Industries: (a) Printing and Publishing; (6) Printing and Bookbinding; 
(c) Lithographing; (d) Engraving, Electrotyping and Papier ptest mi e) Trade 
Composition; (f) Paper Boxes and Bags; (g) Blueprinting; (h) Roofing Paper; 
(i) Miscellaneous Paper Goods. The Printing Trades [combining (a), (b), (c mi 
{d ), (e ); and (f)]. Monthly Bulletins: (a) Asphalt Roofing; f b) Rigid Insulating 

oar 


(6) Iron vi Steel and Their Products—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual Bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry—(a) Primary 
Tron and Steel; (b) Castings and Forgings; (c) Boilers, Tanks and Engines; (d) Farm 
Implements; é) Neue a (f) Automobiles: (g) Automobile Parts; (h J Railway 
Rolling Stock: (i) Wire and Wire Goods; (7) Sheet Metal Products; (] k) Hardware, 
Tools and Cutlery; (1) Bridge Building and Structural Steel; (m ’) Miscellaneous 
Iron and Steel Products. Commodity Bulletins on the production of pig iron; 
steel; washing machines; cream separators; warm air furnaces; galvanized sheets; 
wire nails: wire rope and cable; steel wire; wire fencing; stoves, etc. Monthly Re- 
ports: (a) Tron and Steel; (b) Automobile Statistics. 


(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 
Bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals 
—/(a) Aluminium Products; (b) Brass and Copper Products; (c) White Metal Alloys; 
(d) Jewellery and Silverware; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies; (f) Miscellan- 
eous Non-Ferrous Metal Goods. Quarterly Reports on production and sales of 
radio sets and sales of storage batteries. Commodity Bulletins on the production 
of batteries; silverware; vacuum cleaners; electric motors and generators; electric 
transformers; incandescent lamps, ete. 


(3 


—— 
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PRODUCTION—concluded. 
VII. Manuracrures—concluded. 
(3) Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals—Biennial Report, Price 25 cents. Annual 


Bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallic 
Minerals—(a) Aerated Waters; (b) Asbestos Products; (c) Cement; (d) Cement 
Products; (e) Coke and Gas; (f) Glass (blown, cut and ornamental, etc.); (g) Lime; 
(h) Petroleum Products; (i) Products from Domestic Clays; (7) Products from 
Imported Clays; (k) Salt; (1) Sand-Lime Brick; (m) Dressed Stone; (n) Artificial 
Abrasives and Abrasive Products; (o) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
(including carbon electrodes—gypsum producis—mica products—non-metallic 
minerals, n.e.s.). Also Special Report on the consumption of coke in Canada. 
Monthly Report on Coke Statistics. 


(9) Chemicals and Allied Products—Biennial Report, Price 26 cents. - Annual Bulletins 


as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products—(a) Coal 
Tar Distillation; (b) Acids, Alkalies and Salts; (c) Compressed Gases; (d) Ex- 
plosives, Ammunition and Fireworks; (e) Fertilizers; (f) Medicinal and Phar- 
maceutical Preparations; (g) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes; (h) Soaps, Cleaning 
Preparations and Washing Compounds; (i) Toilet Preparations; (7) Inks; (k) Ad- 
hesives; (1) Polishes and Dressings; (m) Wood Distillation; (n) Miscellaneous 
Chemical Products, (including boiler compounds—cellulose products—insecticides— 
sweeping compounds—disinfectants—matches—dyes and colours—chemical pro- 
ducts, n.e.s.). Special Report on the Fertilizer Trade in Canada. Commodity 
Bulletins on Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Sulphate, etc. Special Report—Directory 
of Chemical Industries in Canada, as of July 1, 1982. Special Report on the Con- 
sumption of Chemicals in Municipal Waterworks in Canada, 1934 and 1935. 


(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) 


Brooms, Brushes and Mops; (b) Musical Instruments (including pianos, organs and 
phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) Buttons; (d) Bed 
‘Springs and Mattresses. 


Nors.—For statistics of water power and central electric stations, see under heading 


‘*Public Utilities’. 


VIII. Consrruction. 
Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Record. 


EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 


(1) 


(2 


SS 


@) 


(4) 
(5 


“— 


(6 


Neo’ 


(7 


~~ 


(8) 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 (showing 
summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, 
group analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 
and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade). Price $3. 


Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31. Price 25 cents. 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the calendar year. Price 50 cents. (Free 
to subscribers to Quarterly Trade Report.) 


Review of Canada’s Foreign Trade during the calendar year. Price 26 cents. 


Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 
by months and cumulative quarters). Price $2 per year. 


Monthly Summary of the Trade of Canada (for latest month and latest 12 months). 
Price $1 per year. 


Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: (a) Abstract of Imports, Exports, 
and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, and latest 12 months); 
(b) Summary of Canada’s Imports (for latest month); (c) Summary of. Canada’s 
Exports (for latest month); (d) Canada’s Imports from Principal Countries (for 
latest month and accrued period); (e) Canada’s Domestic Exports to Principal 
Countries (for latest month and accrued period). (f) Canada’s Monthly Trade 
Trends (by months and accrued period); (g) Canada’s Monthly Trade Trends 
with Empire Countries (by months and accrued period); (h) Canada’s Monthly 
Trade Trends with Foreign Countries (by months and accrued period). 


Monthly Commodity Bulletins: (a) Imports and Exports of Asbestos; (6) Imports 
and Exports of Coffee and Tea; (c) Imports of Farm Implements and Machinery; 
(d) Exports of Farm Implements and Machinery; (e) Imports and Exports of Fer- 
tilizers; (f) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except rubber); (g) Exports of Grain 
and Flour; (h) Imports and Exports of Hides and Skins; (1) Imports of Lumber; 
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EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)—concluded. 


(9 


— 


(j) Exports of Lumber; (k) Imports of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (1) Exports 
of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (m) Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; 
(n) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (o) Imports of Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Smelter Products; (p) Exports of Non-Ferrous Metals and Smelter Products; 
(q) Imports of Paints and Varnishes; (r) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (s) Im- 
ports of Petroleum and Products; (¢) Exports of Petroleum and Products; (u) 
Imports and Exports of Pipes, Tubes and Fittings; (v) Imports of Pulpwood, Pulp 
and Paper; (w) Exports of Pulpwood, Pulp and Paper; (z) Imports of Rubber and 
Products; (y) Exports of Rubber and Products; (z) Imports of Sheet Metal Products 
(aa) Imports and Exports of Vegetable Oils; (bb) Imports of Vehicles (of iron,) 
(cc) Imports and Exports of Wire; (dd) Imports and Exports of Soap; (ee) Imports 
and Exports of Fresh Fruits; (ff) Imports and Exports of Fresh Vegetables; (gq) 
Imports and Exports of Pickles and Canned Vegetables; (hh) Imports and Exports 
of Canned and Preserved Fruits. Price $1 per year for imports and exports of one 
commodity; $5 per year for all the above commodity bulletins. 


Special Trade Reports: (a) Trade of Canada with Pacific Countries (1932); (b) 
Canada-Belgium Trade, 1933; (c) Canada’s Imports of Commodities not produced 
in Canada, 1929-1933; (d) Canada-Austria Trade, 1934: (e) Canada-Germany Trade, 
1934. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 


1B 


Reta AND WHOLESALE TRADE (See Vols. X and XI under Report of the Seventh 
Census, p. 1080): 


Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931:— 
Statistics of Retail and Wholesale Trade in 1930. 


Preliminary Bulletins (mimeographed )—(a) Retail Trade of cities with a population 
of 10,000 and over, showing number of establishments, kinds of business, types 
of operation, employees, wages, sales, etc.; (6) Wholesale Trade of cities with 
a population of 20,000 and over. 


Final Reports (mimeographed )}—(a) Retail Merchandise Trade in Canada; (b) Retail 
Services in Canada; (c) Wholesale Trade in Canada; (d) Summary of Retail 
Facts; Credit and Commodity Sales; Size of Business; Operating Expenses by 
Provinces; (e) Retail Sales by Commodities; (f) Mail Order Sales; (g) Food 
Retailing; (h) Drug Retailing; (7) Retail Trade in Rural and Urban Areas; 
(j) Wholesale Trade by Provinces; (k) Operating Results of Wholesale Es- 
tablishments, Showing Operating Expenses, Size of Business, Number of Units, 
etc.; (1) Commodity Sales by Wholesale Establishments; (m) Chain Stores, 
Food Chains, Variety Chains, Drug Chains, Filling Station Chains, Lumber 
and Building Material Chains; (n) Hotel Operations, by Provinces; (o) Hotel 
Operations in Canada; (p ) Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations; 
(q) Motor-Vehicle Transportation; (r) Distribution of Sales of Coal Mines; 
(s) Distribution of Sales of Manufacturing Establishments. 


Final Reports (printed Retail Trade for the Dominion and the Provinces, showing 
number of establishments, kinds ot business, types of operation, full-time and 
part-time employees and wages, operating expenses, size of business, credit sales, 
forms of organization, capital invested, and sales by commodities; details for 
cities with populations of 30,000 and over by kinds of business and types of 
operation, and by kinds of business for counties or census divisions and incor- 
porated places with populations of 1,000 and over. Retail Trade, Canada, 
Price 50 cents; Ontario, Price 50 cents; Quebec, Price 50 cents; similar reports 
for each of the other provinces, Price 26 cents. Wholesale Trade by Provinces, 
similar in form to retail reports. Reports now available for Ontario, Price 
25 cents; Quebec, Price 25 cents; Dominion summary and reports on wholesale 
trade for other provinces available in near future. 


Annual Reports on Retail and Wholesale Trade—Reports for 1934 asfollows: (a) Chain 
Stores; (b) Retail Merchandise Trade by Provinces and for Canada; (c) Motion 
Picture Statistics; (d) Wholesale Trade in Canada and the Provinces. 


Monthly Reports—Changes in the Value of Retail Sales; New Motor Vehicle Sales 
for Canada and the Provinces; Financing of Automobile Sales. 


Special Reports—A Decade of Retail Trade, 1923-1933 (estimated sales by provinces 
and by kind-of-business groups carried back to 1923 and extended to 1933); 
Comparative figures for chain stores; Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales, 1929- 
1935 (monthly reports on retail trade summarized, corrections applied to allow 
for differences in number of business days and for seasonal variations). 


eS ee 
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INTERNAL TRADE—concluded. 


2. Prices STATISTICS. 

Annual Reports—1913-1934 Report on Prices and Price Indexes in Canada, in the 
British Empire, and in Foreign Countries (dealing with exchange and currency, 
security prices—common stocks, preferred stocks, mining stocks—bond yields, 
U.S. common stocks, prices and index numbers of street car rates, hospital 
charges, manufactured and fuel gas, electric light rates, telephone rates— 
and import and export prices and valuations). Price 50 cents. Preliminary 
Summary of Price Movements, 1935 


Quarterly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in 
Canada, British Empire and Foreign Countries. : 
Monthly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale and Retail Prices in Canada— 
Security Prices—Exchange Rates. 
Weekly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices; Index Numbers of Common 
2h ttt Prices and Long Term Bond Yields; Index Numbers of Mining Stock 
rices. 


Special Reports—Housing Accommodation of the Canadian People. 


3. CapiraL MovEMENTs. 
Annual Records and Estimates of Capital Investments by Foreigners in Canada 
and of Canadian Investments in Foreign Countries. Monthly bulletin on pur- 
chase and sale of securities between Canada and other countries. 


4, Recorps oF BRANCH PLANT DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA. 


Lists of New Concerns Locating in Canada in Recent Years. Bulletin on Branch 
and Subsidiary Industries in Canada. : 


5. BALANCE oF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS. 

Compilation of Canada’s Annual Balance of Payments. Estimation of the Invisible 
Items in Canada’s Trade Balance (Receipts and Payments for Interest, Freight, 
Insurance, Non-Commercial Remittances, Government Expenditures, Capital 
of Immigrants and Emigrants, etc.). 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


1. Railways and Tramways.—ANNUAL Reports: (a) Railway Statistics. Price 50 cents; 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics. Price 25 cents; (c) Location of Railway Mileages; 
(d) Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Report. Montuiy Reports: (a) Railway 
Revenues, Expenses, Incomes and Operating Statistics; (6) Freight Traffic of 
Railways. Wrrxkiy Reports: Car Loadings of Revenue Freight; SpectaL Report: 
Index Numbers of Railway Freight Rates. 


Express.—Annual Report on Express Statistics. 
Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 
T eclephones.—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 


Water Transportation—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics. Price 26 cents; 
(b) Monthly Report on Canal Statistics. Special Report: Waterways of Canada, 
Price 25 cents. 


6. Electrical Stations—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada; 
(b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates; (c) Report on use of Electric 
Energy in Industries; (d) Monthly Report on Electric Energy Generated. 


”, Motor Vehicles.—(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations; (b) Highways 
—Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction and Expen- 
ditures on Construction and Maintenance. 


oh ip ya 


FINANCE— 


Tue Pusiic Dest or CANADA, DoMINION, PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPALIN 1934. 


PROVINCIAL Pusuic FINANCE. 
1. Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments.—(a) 1921 to 1926. (1923 and 1924 
out of print.) (b) 1927 to 1931. Special Summary Statements. (Out of print.) 
(c) 1927 to 1929. Special Analysis for Statistical Conference. (Out of print.) 
(d) 1932 and 1933. (e) Bonded Indebtedness of Provinces. Special analysis, 
1916 to 1981. 
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FINANCE—concluded. 


MuNIcTIpAL FINANCE. 


1. Statistics of Cities and Towns.—(a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population 
of 10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920. (6)1925t0 1934. (1925 and 1928 out of print.) 
(c) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 3,000 to 10,000, 1919. (d) Urban 
Municipalities Having Populations of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920. (e) Urban Muni- 
cipalities Having Populations of 5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to 5,000, 1922. 


2. Assessment Valuations. Analysis by Classes of Municipalities.—(a) 1919 to 1923. 
(b) 1924 to 1934. 


3. Bonded Indebtedness by Classes of Urban and Rural Municipalities.—(a) 1919 to 
1934. (1919-23 out of print.) 


4. Municipal Tax Levies and Picci ieee Fata ace Analysis, 1913-1933. 


Crvit SERVICE STATISTICS OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 


(a) Numbers of Personnel and Salary Expenditure for the Month of January, 
1912-1924. (Special Report—out of print.) (6b) Numbers of Personnel and 
Salary Expenditures by Months, Price 25 cents—(1) 1925-1931. (2) 1932-1934. 
(3) 1935. 


JUSTICE— 


1. Criminal Statistics—Annual Report. Price 40 cents. (Covering convictions, sen- 
tences, prison statistics, police statistics, pardons, commutations and executions. ) 


2. Juvenile Delinquency.—Annual Bulletin. Price 10 cents. 


EDUCATION— 


(1) Annual Survey of Education in Canada. (Published yearly since 1921.) Includes 
the following: (a) Provincially-controlled schools; (6) Universities and colleges; 
(c) Private schools; (d) Schools for Indians; (e) Directory of educational organiza- 
tions, societies and ‘periodicals, of provincial or Dominion scope; (f) Bibliography 
of Canadian studies in education, since 1929. 

(2) Survey of Canadian Libraries. (Biennial, 1931, 19338, 1935.) 

(3) Cost of Education. (A series of bulletins, 1934-35.) 

(4) Civic Playgrounds, 1934: School Playgrounds in Canadian Cities, 1934. 

(5) Ilteracy and School Attendance in Canada. (A study of the Census of 1921 with 
supplementary data. Under revision on basis of the Census of 1931.) 

(6) aoe Dominion-Provincial Conference on Education Statistics. (Held October, 

1920. 


GENERAL— 


(1) National Wealth and Income.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, etc.: Income Assessed for Income War Tax: The National 
Income of Canada. 

(2) Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment. (With Index Num- 
bers of Employment by Economic Areas, Cities and Industries.) 

(3) Commercial Failures.—Monthly and Annual Reports. 

(4) Bank Debits—Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada. 

(§) Business Statistics.—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Price $1 per year— 
A statistical summary with charts and text, of current economic conditions in 
Canada. Special Supplements—Twelve Years of the Economic Statistics of 
Canada, 1919-80; Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business in Canada, 
1919-32; Original Monthly Statistics of Chief Economic Importance, 1919-33, Price 
25 cents; Business Conditions in Canada in Elapsed Months of Current Year. 
(Monthly.) 

(6) Divorce.—Annual Report. 

(7) Liquor Control.—Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 

(8) Tourist Trade.-—Annual Report. 

(9) The Maritime Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada.—A 
statistical study of their social and economic condition since Confederation. 
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(10) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada.—A sta- 
tistical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century. 


(11) The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the physiography, re- 
sources, history, institutions and social and economic conditions of the Dominion, 
ober a statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc. Price 

1.50. 


Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (geographical features; geological 
formation; seismology; flora; fauna; natural resources; climate and meteorology). 
Il. History and Chronology. III. Constitution and Government (constitution 
and general government of Canada; provincial and local government in Canada; 
parliamentary representation in Canada). IV. Population (growth and dis- 
tribution). V. Vital Statistics. VI. Immigration. VII. Survey of Pro- 
duction. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X. Fur trade. XI. Fisheries. 
XII. Mines and Minerals. XIII. Water Power. XIV. Manufactures. XV. 
Construction. XVI. External Trade. XVII. Internal Trade. XVIII. Trans- 
portation and Communications (government control over transportation and 
communications; steam railways; electric railways; express companies; roads 
and highways; motor vehicles; air navigation; canals; shipping and navigation; 
telegraphs; telephones; radio; post office). XIX. Labour. and Wages. XX. 
Prices. X XI. Public Finance (Dominion public finance; provincial public 
finance; municipal public finance; national wealth and_income). XXII. Cur- 
rency and Banking; Loan and Trust Companies. XXIII. Insurance (and 
Government annuities). XXIV. Commercial Failures. XXV. Education. 
X XVI. Public Health and Benevolence. X XVII. Judicial and Penitentiary 
Statistics. XXVIII. Miscellaneous Administration (public lands; national 
defence; public works, etc.). XXIX. Sources of Official Statistical and Other 
Information Relative to Canada. XXX. The Annual Register (Dominion 
legislation; principal events of the year; extracts from the Canada Gazette, re 
official appointments, commissions, etc.). Appendices. 


(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1921, 1924, 1926, 1930 and 1931 are available.) 


(12) Canada.—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress. 
(Published annually. Price 26 cents.) 


(13) The Daily News Bulletin —(A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form and listing the reports issued each day 
by the Bureau of Statistics.) Price $1.50 per year. 


(14) The Weekly News Bulletin. —(A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form and listing the reports issued each week 
by the Bureau of Statistics.) Price $1 per year. 


(18) A Fact a Day about Canada.—A monthly compilation of the daily broadcast over the 
Canadian Radio Commission’s National Network of ‘‘A Fact a Day about Canada 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’. 


N.B.—The complete service of all publications issued by the Bureau (with the exception 
of news bulletins) may be obtained for a special rate of $15 per annum. 


~ Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 
respective Departments. 

(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 

Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) 


Note.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1 per copy according to number of pages. 


Agriculture.—Department of Agriculture (4); Experimental Farm Stations (61); Fruit 
and Honey (24-25 Geo. V, c. 18); Dairy Industry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding 
Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedigree (121); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animat 
Contagious Diseases (6); Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); 
Fertilizers (69); Root Vegetables (181); Section 235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) 
(36); Inspection and Sale (100); Maple Sugar Industry (20-21 Geo. V, c. 30); Agricultural 
Pests Control (5); Natural Products Marketing (24-25 Geo. V, c. 57); Hay and Straw In- 
spection (23-24 Geo. V, c. 26); Prairie Farm Rehabilitation (25-26 Geo. V, c. 23); Fruit, 
Vegetables and Honey (25-26 Geo. V, c. 62). 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (21-22 Geo. V, ¢. 27). 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended 19382, c. 40. 
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External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 
Department of External Affairs Act (65). 


Finance.— Appropriation; Bank (24-25 Geo. V, ec. 24); Bank of Canada (24-25 Geo. V, 
c. 43); Bankruptcy (11) and (21-22 Geo. V, cc.°17 and 18, and 22-23 Geo. V, c. 39); Bills of 
Exchange (16) and (24-25 Geo. V, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); Canadian Farm Loan (66) 
and (24-25 Geo. V, c. 46 and 25-26 Geo. V, c. 16); Canadian Fisherman’s Loan (25-26 Geo. V, 
c. 52); Canadian National Railways Refunding (25-26 Geo. V, c. 3); Canadian National 
Railways Financing (25-26 Geo. V, ec. 17); Civil Service Superannuation (24); Companies’ 
Creditors Arrangement (23-24 Geo. V, c. 36); Consolidated Revenue and Audit (21-22 Geo. 
V, c. 27); Currency (40); Dept. of Finance and Treasury Board (71) and (21-22 Geo. V, ec. 
48); Exchange Fund (25-26 Geo. V, c. 60); Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement (24-25 Geo. V, 
c. 53 and 25-26 Geo. V, cc. 20 and 61); Federal District Commission (17 Geo. V. c. 55); 
Dominion Housing (25-26 Geo. V, c. 58); Interest (102); Old Age Pensions (156) and (21-22 
Geo. V, c. 42); Penny Bank (13); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) 
and (24-25 Geo. V, c. 39); Special War Revenue (179) and (23-24 Geo. V, c. 50; 24-25 Geo. V, 
ce. 42)—(in part); Gold Export (22-23 Geo. V, c. 33 and 25-26 Geo. V, c. 21); Tariff Board 
(21-22 Geo. V, c. 55); Winding-Up (213). Not regularly administered by the Department, 
but under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Finance: Escheats (58); Money Lenders (135); 
Pawnbrokers (152); Satisfied Securities (184). 


Fisheries.—Fisheries (73, as amended 1932, c. 42 and 1934, c. 6); Fish Inspection (72); 
Meat and Canned Foods (77, so far as it relates to fish and shellfish); Deep-sea Fisheries 
(74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery Protection (75); Pelagic Sealing (153); Customs 
and Fisheries Protection (43, in part); The Biological Board ‘Act (18, as amended 1930, 
c. 4), is also administered by the Minister of Fisheries. 


Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910 (93); the Chinese Immi- 
gration Act and Regulations, 1923 (95); Department of Immigration and Colonization (96). 


Indian Affairs.—Indian (98); St. Regis Islands (17 Geo. V, c. 37). 


Insurance.— Department of Insurance (22-23 Geo. V, c. 45); Canadian and British 
Insurance Companies, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 46, as amended 1932-33, c. 32 and 1934, ec. 27, 
45); Foreign Insurance Companies, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 47, as amended 1934, c. 36); Loan 
Companies (28) as amended 1934, c. 56); Trust Companies (29, as amended 1931, c. 57); 
Civil Service Insurance (23); Employment and Social Insurance (25-26 Geo. V, c. 38). 


Interior.—Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Seed Grain (87); Seed Grain Sureties — 
(88), Department of the Interior (103); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public 
Lands Grants (114); Ordnance and Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt (116); Dominion 
Lands Survey (117); Land Titles (118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migra- 
tory Birds Convention (130); Northwest Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Recla- 
mation (175); Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads (180); Soldier Settlement (188); Dominion 
Water Power (210); Railway Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); 
Yukon Quartz Mining (217); Lac Seul Conservation (18-19 Geo. V, c. 32); National Parks 
(20-21, Geo. V, c. 83); Alberta Natural Resources (20-21 Geo. V. c. 3); Manitoba Natural 
Resources (20-21 Geo. V, c. 29); Railway Belt and Peace River Block (20-21 Geo. V, ec. 37); 
Saskatchewan Natural Resources (20-21 Geo. V, c. 41); Refunds—Natural Resources— 
(22-23 Geo. V, c. 35); An Act respecting certain debts due the Crown (17 Geo. V, ce. 51); 
An Act respecting water power in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba (19-20 Geo. V, c. 61). 


Justice.— Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Terri- 
tories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105); Supreme 
Court (35); Exchequer Court (34); Admiralty (33); Petition of Right (158); Criminal Code 
(36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Criminals 
(88); Ticket of Leave (197): Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (37); Juvenile Delin- 
quents (108). The following Acts, while not regularly administered by the Department, 
are under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Justice: Canada Evidence (59); Marriage and 
Divorce (127); Tobacco Restraint (199); Juvenile Delinquents (19-20 Geo. V, c. 46); Ad- 
ministration of Justice in the Yukon (19-20 Geo. V, c. 62); Divorce (Ontario, 1930) (20- 21 
Geo. V, c. 14); Divorce Jurisdiction (20-21 Geo. V, c. 15). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.— Public Printing and Stationery (162) 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis= 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Employ- 
ment Office Co-ordination avg Technical Education (193), as amended 1934, c. 9; Vocationa 
Education (21-22 Geo. V, c. 59); Government Annuities (7 as amended by 21- 22 Geo. V,¢.o0)? 
Combines Investigation (26); Old Age Pensions (156 as amended by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 42); 
White Phosphorous Matches (128); Fair Wages and Hours of Labour, 1935 (25-26 Geo. V> 
c. 39); Minimum Wages (25-26 Geo. V, c. 44); Unemployment Relief, 1930 (21 Geo. V, c. 1); 
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Unemployment and Farm Relief, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 58) and Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Continuance, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 13); Relief, 19382 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 36); Relief, 
1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 18); Relief, 1934 (24-25 Geo. V, c. 15); Relief, 1935 (25-26 Geo. V, c. 13). 


Marine.—Government Harbours, Piers and Breakwaters (89); Shipping of Live Stock 
(122); Department of Marine (20-21 Geo. V, c. 31); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable 
Waters’ Protection (140); Canada Shipping (186); Radiotelegraph (195); Government Vessels 
Discipline (203); Belleville Harbour Commission (1889, c. 35); Halifax Harbour Commission 
(1927, c. 58); Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); Montreal Harbour Commission 
(1894, c. 48; 1909, c. 24; 1912, c. 35; 1913, c.32;1914, c.42); North Fraser Harbour Commission 
(1913, c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); Quebec Harbour Com- 
mission (1899, c. 34, 1905, c. 33); Saint John, N.B., Harbour Commission (1927, c. 67); Three 
Rivers, Que., Harbour Commission (1923, c. 71); Trenton, Ont., Harbour Commission 
(1922, c. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, c. 26); Vancouver Harbour Commission 
(1913, c. 54); Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); Chicoutimi 
Harbour Commission (1926, c. 6); Water-Carriage of Goods (1927, c. 207); United States 
Wreckers (1927, c. 214); Canadian Radio Broadcasting (1932, c. 51); Canada Shipping, 1934 
(not yet proclaimed) (1934, c. 44); An Act respecting Radio Broadcasting, (1935, c. 65); 
Safety of Life at Sea and Load Lines Convention (1931, c. 49). 


Mines.—Geology and Mines (83); Explosives (62); Domestic Fuel (17 Geo. V, c. 52). 


National Defence.— Department of National Defence (136); Naval Service (139); 
Naval Discipline; Militia (132); Militia Pension (1933); Royal Military College (18-19 Geo. 
V, c. 7); Ss. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army; Regimental Debts; Aeronautics (3); Air 
Force; Visiting Forces, British Commonwealth, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 21). 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War Revenue, 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Agricultural Pests Control (in part) 
(5); Customs,and Fisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62). 


Pensions and National Health.—Pensions:—Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (20-21 Geo. V, c. 48); Pen- 
sion (157 and Amendments); Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (10-11 Geo. V, c. 54, and Amend- 
ments). The two latter Acts are adjudicated upon by the Canadian Pension Commission. 
National Health:—Department of Pensions and National Health (Part II) (18-19 Geo. V, 
c. 39); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick 
and Distressed Mariners) (24-25 Geo. V, c. 44); Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151); 
Opium and Narcotic Drug (19-20 Geo. V, c. 49 and Amendments); Food and Drugs (in- 
cluding Honey) (76 and Amendments). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 
Public Archives.—Public Archives (8). 


Public Works.—Expropriation (64); Ferries (68); Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5) (89); Navigable Waters Protection (Part 1) (140); Public works 
(166); Government Works Toll (167); Railway (Section 248) (170); Dry Dock Subsidies 
(191); Telegraphs (194); National Art Gallery (3-4 Geo. V, c. 33); Act regulating Vehicular 
Traffic on Dominion Property (20-21 Geo. V, c. 47); Public Works Construction, 1934 (part) 
Sai ey V, c. 59); Supplementary Public Works Construction, 1935 (part) (25-26 Geo. 

.C. 34). . 


Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (171); Government 
Railways (173); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employees’ Provident Fund (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 22 and amending Acts); Acts to amend the National Transcontinental Railway Act 
(4-5 Geo. V, c. 43 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18); Canadian National Railways (172) and amending 
Acts 1918, c. 13, 1929, c. 10 and 1931, c. 6; Canadian National Railway Branch Lines (14-15 
Geo. V, cc. 14-32, 15-16 Geo. V, cc. 5, 6 and 7, 17 Geo. V, cc. 12-26, 18-19 Geo. V, cc. 18-36, 
22-23 Geo. V, c. 24); Government Employees Compensation (30) and amending Act, 1931, 
c. 9; Canadian National Refunding, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 27); Canadian National Refunding, 
1929 (19-20 Geo. V, c. 11); Canadian National (Central Vermont) Financing, 1930 (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 7); Canadian National Refunding, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, ¢. 8); Grand Trunk Pacific 
Securities, 1927 (17 Geo. V., c. 7); Canadian National Steamships, 1927 (17 Geo. V, c. 29); 
Canadian National Railways Pension (19-20 Geo. V, c. 4); Canadian National Montreal 
Terminals, 1929 (19-20 Geo. V, e. 12); Maritime Freight Rates (79); Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific, 1933 (23-24 Geo. V, c. 33); Canadian National Railways Financing, 1931, 
(21-22 Geo. V, c. 22, 1932, cc. 6 and 25, 1932-38, c. 34 and 1934, c. 28); An Act respecting the 
appointment of Auditors for National Railways (24-25 Geo. V, c. 3). 


The ‘‘Railway Act’’ (Companies) confers certain powers upon the Minister of the Depart- 
ment. In the case of subsidized railways, the authorizing Acts are carried out under the 
Department, which also has certain jurisdiction where Government’ guarantee has been 
given. 
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An Act respecting Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. (21-22 Geo. V, c. 19); An 
Act to declare certain works of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. to be for the 
general advantage of Canada (21-22 Geo. V, c. 20); An Act to grant the right to the C.P.R. 
to use the tracks of His Majesty at Saint John (24-25 Geo. V, c. 5); An Act to ratify and con- 
firm an agreement respecting the joint use by His Majesty and the Commissioners of the 
Transcontinental Ry. tracks and premises of C.P.R. at Quebec (24-25 Geo. V, c. 10). 


Secretary of State.—Companies (24-25 Geo. V, c. 33) as amended; Naturalization (138) ; 
Patents (150 as-amended 1928, c. 4; 1980, c. 34 and 1932, c. 21); Copyright (32); Unfair Com- 
petition (22-23 Geo. V, c. 38); Canada Temperance (196); Boards of Trade (19); Ticket of 
Leave (197); Trade Unions (202); Companies’ Creditors Arrangement. (23-24 Geo. V, c. 36). 
Canadian Nationals (21); Department of State (189); Translation Bureau (24-25 Geo. V, c. 
25); The Patent Act, 1935 (25-26 Geo. V, c. 32); Treaties of Peace. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (86) (20-21 Geo. V, c. 5); Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas Inspection (82); Inland 
Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) (18-19 Geo. V, c. 40, 19-20 Geo. V, 
c. 53); Statistics (190); Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place Canadian Coal 
used in the Manufacture of Iron or Steel ona Basis of Equality with Imported Coal (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 6); Water Meters (209); Research Council (177); Canadian Wheat Board (25-26 
Geo. V, c. 53). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada as Compiled from Information Supplied by the respective Depart- 
ments. 

Note.—A catalogue of the official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada, stating prices, is 


issued regularly once a year, with supplements when required; copies may be obtained from th: King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
progress reports of the Dominion Agrostologist, 1930-33, Dominion Apiarist, 1931-33, Do- 
minion Bacteriologist, 1931-33, Dominion Botanist, 1931-34, Dominion Cerealist, 1930-33, 
Dominion Chemist, 1930-33, Dominion Poultry Husbandman, 1931-33, Economic Fibre 
Production, 1931-33, Experimental Fox Ranch, Summerside, 1931-34, Illustration Stations, 
1931-33. Divisions of the Experimental Farms Branch. Bulletins, pamphlets and circulars 
of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great variety of agricultural subjects, including 
publications of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horti- 
culture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic Fibre; 
Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration Stations. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch relating to the dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, the making of butter 
and cheese, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., of 
the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, swine and poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. 
Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations as to: contagious abortion; 
rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; maladie du coit; tuber- 
culosis; foot and mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins and reports of the 
Seed Branch as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, the Seed Control Act, 
the Feeding Stuffs Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and circulars of the Entomological 
Branch and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Fruit Branch reports relating to 
the marketing of fruits and vegetables and their preservation, the Fruit and Honey Act 
and the Maple Sugar Industry Act. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘List of Publications’’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 400. These publications include, in addition to the 
reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, dairying, orchard and garden, 
animal, insect and plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miscellaneous topics. With 
few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on application to its Publicity 
and Extension Branch. 


Auditor General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet contain- 
ing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report; Regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; How Appointments are made in the Public Service; Examinations for Clerks, Steno- 
graphers and Typists; Examinations for Customs Service; Examinations for Postal Service; 
Examinations for Junior Trade Commissioners. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 primarily to 
instigate a thorough study of the underlying causes of recurring fuel shortages in Canada 
and of the methods by which they might be counteracted. It is composed of officers of 
the Department of Mines and of the Interior and the co-operation of both Departments is 
given to the Board in its investigations. Partly as a result of the investigations and recom- 
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mendations of the Board and of the publicity given to its findings, diversified sources of 
fuel supply have been developed and fuel shortages are no longer experienced. The Board 
has been instrumental in enabling Canadian coal to find markets in territory previously 
supplied from foreign sources. At the present time the work of the Board covers continued 
investigation of the fuel situation in relation to Canada; the Board also administers the 
Domestic Fuel Act, and the Orders in Council providing assistance to the coal industry. 
The following reports and publications have been issued: Interim Report of the Dominion 
Fuel Board (1923); Central and District Heating—Possibilities of Application in Canada, 
by F. A. Combe (1924)!; Coke as a Household Fuel in Central Canada, by J. L. Landt 
(1925)!; The Smoky River Coal Field, by James McEvoy (1925)2; Coking Experiments 
on Coals from the Maritime Provinces, by B. F. Haanel and R. E. Gilmore (1926)%; Instruc- 
tions for Burning Coal, Coke and Peat (1927); Tests of Various Fuels Made in a Domestic 
Hot Water Boiler, by E. 8. Malloch and C. E. Baltzer (1927), revised 19298; Why you Should 
Insulate your Home, by G. D. Mallory (1927)4; Industrial Fuel and Power Statistics for 
Ontario, Calendar Year 1925, by E. 8. Malloch and C. E. Baltzer (1928)5; Dominion Fuel 
Board, Second Progress Report, 1923-28 (1928); Humidity in House Heating, by E. 8. 
Martindale (1929)4; Cards bearing instructions on ‘‘How to Burn Coke’’; Comparison of the 
Cost and Convenience of House Heating with Various Fuels, by E. S. Malloch (1929)!; The 
Insulation of New and Old Houses, by G. D. Mallory (1932); Graph Showing the Supply 
and Distribution of Coal in Canada, 1923-1931 (1932); Graphs Showing Operating Costs and 
Revenues of Canadian Coal Mining Districts for 1931, 1932 and 1933; Fuels Sold for Domestic 
Purposes in Ontario and Quebec, 19261; Fuels Sold for Domestic Purposes in Ontario, Quebec 
and Manitoba, 1927!; Fuels Distributed for Domestic Heating in the Maritimes, Ontario, 
Quebec and Manitoba, 1928 and 1929}; Fuels Distributed for Domestic Heating in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba for 1930, 1931 and for the period 1928-1932!; Petroleum Fuels in Canada, 
1930, ’31, 32, by J. M. Casey (1934)8; Graph showing the Supply and Distribution of Coal in 
Canada, 1925-1934 (1934); Graph showing Operating Costs and Revenues of Canadian Coal 
Mining Districts for the years 1931-1934 inclusive (1934); Petroleum Fuels in Canada 1933, 
by J. M. Casey (1935). 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. British and Foreign Govern- 
ment Representatives in Canada. Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 


Finance.—Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. Particulars of Dominion of 
Canada Loans Outstanding. 


Fisheries.— (Publications marked * are available in both English.and French editions.) 
—*Annual Report, including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains 
both English and French sections). Fish Culture Report. Popular Account of a Number of 
Canadian Fishes—A. Halkett. *Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces 
showing the Inshore and Deep-sea Fishing Grounds. Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in 
North American Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Catch of Cod off the East 
Coast of North America, 1926.—O. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery off the East 
Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930—O. E. Sette and A. W. H. Needler. Fisheries In- 
vestigations in Hudson and James Bays and Tributary Waters, 1914—Melville, Lower and 
Comeau. Discoloration, Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. 
Historical Account of the Lobster Canning Industry—R. H. Williams. *Fish Canning in 
Canada (non-technical). *Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). ‘‘The Salmon Fishery of 
British Columbia. Report on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 19380. *Summary 
of the Report by Messrs. Cockfield, Brown and Company, Limited, on the Marketing of 
Canadian Fish and Fish Products. *Oyster Farming on the Atlantic Coast of Canada. 
Hardening Mud Bottoms for Oyster Culture (mimeographed). *Red Discoloration of 
Cured Codfish. *Factors in the Shipment of Live Lobsters from Eastern Nova Scotia. 
Investigations into the Natural History of the Herring— Hjort. *Fish and How to Cook it. 
*The Life of the Atlantic Salmon. *Proceedings No. 1 of the North American Council on 
Fishery Investigations, 1921-1930, and *Proceedings No. 2, 1931-1933. *Report of the Royal 
Commission Investigating the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen Is- 
lands, 1927. *The Storage of Oysters—A. W. H. Needler. Check List of the Fishes of the 
Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, illustrated (82.00 )—A. Halkett. *Memoranda 
(mimeographed) dealing with some methods of fish processing. 


Geographic Beard of Canada.—18th Report, containing all decisions to Mar.. 31, 
1924: 19th Report, containing all decisions from April 1, 1924, to July 31, 1927, with supple- 
ments numbers 1 to 12; ‘‘Place-Names of Alberta’’, 1928, 26 cents; ‘‘Place-Names of Mani- 


1 Published by the Dominion Fuel Board in co-operation with the Mines Branch, Department of 
Mines. 2 Published by the Dominion Fuel Board in co-operation with the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of Mines. 3 Published by the Mines Branch, Department of Mines, in co-operation with the 
Dominion Fuel Board. 4 Published by the Natural Resources Intelligence Bureau, Department of 
the Interior, for the Dominion Fuel Board. 5 Published by the Mines Branch, Department of Mines, 
in co-op2ration with the Dominion Fuel Board and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 6 Published 
by the National Development Bureau, in co-operation with the Dominion Fuel Board. 
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toba’’, 1931; ‘‘Meaning of Canadian City Names’’, 1922; ‘‘Place-Names on Magdalen Islands, 
Quebec’, 1922; ‘“Place-Names of Prince Edward Island with Meanings’, 1925, 25 cents; 
‘‘Place-Names in Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River’’, 1910; ‘‘Place-Names on Anticosti 
Island, Quebec’, 1922; Catalogue and Graphical Index of Maps in the Geographic Board 
Library, two volumes, 1922, supplement; 1925. - 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, (c. 98, R.S.C., 1927). Schedule of 
Indian Reserves, 1928, price $1. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. I, II, III, price $15. 
Census of Indians in Canada, 1934. 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement: showing List of Registered Companies. Annual 
Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to correction). Annual 
Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life Com- 
panies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, Trust 
and Loan Companies in Canada, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract of State- 
ments of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and Trust Com- 
pete incorporated by the Dominion. Classification of Fire Insurance Risks. Table of 

ond Values. 


Interior.—Annual Report. The Department of the Interior issues publications dealing 
with the work of the following branches: National Parks Branch, including Historic Sites 
and Migratory Birds. Dominion Forest Service. Topographical and Air Survey Bureau. 
Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau. Geodetic Survey of Canada. Inter- 
national Boundary Commission. Lands, Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch. 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, Victoria. Reports 
on the work of the above branches may be had, if available, upon application to the Branch 
concerned, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 


International Boundary Commission.—Reports.—Joint Report upon the Survey 
and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the source 
of the St. Croix River to the Atlantic Ocean, 1934, 85; Joint Report upon the Survey and 
Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the source of 
the St. Croix River to the St. Lawrence River, 1925, $5; Report of the International Water- 
ways Commission upon the International Boundary between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States, through the River St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, with full set of 
30 maps, 1915, $7.50; Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary 
between the United States and Canada from the Northwesternmost Point of Lake of the 
Woods to Lake Superior, 1931, $5. Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the 
Boundary between the United States and Canada from the Western Terminus of the Land 
Boundary along the 49th Parallel, on the west side of Point Roberts, through Georgia, 
Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits, to the Pacific Ocean, with accompanying Chart, 1921, $5, 
Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States 
and Canada along the 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 1918, $5. 
Maps.—F rom the source of the St. Croix River to the Atlantic Ocean, 18 sheets and index 
sheet, various scales, sizes 26 by 38 inches, 50 cents each; from the St. Lawrence River to the 
source of the St. Croix River, 61 sheets and index sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 
50 cents each; from the St. Lawrence River at St. Regis to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake 
Superior, 29 sheets and index sheet, International Waterways Commission, various scales 
293 by 36 inches, 24 cents each; Northwesternmost Point of Lake of the Woods to the head of 
Pigeon Bay in Lake Superior, 36 sheets and index sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 
50 cents each; 49th Parallel, Point Roberts to Northwesternmost Point of the Lake of the 
Woods, 59 sheets, index and profile sheets, scale 1:62,500, size 15 by 30 inches, sheets 1 to 
19, 50 cents each, sheets 20 to 59, 25 cents each; west side of Point Roberts through Georgia, 
Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits to the Pacific Ocean, 1 sheet, scale 1:200,000, 28 by 41 inches, 
50 cents; Cape Muzon to Mount St. Elias, 13 sheets 25 by 29 inches, scale 1:250,000, sheets 1 
and 2 not yet published, 50 cents each; 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. 
Elias, 38 sheets, scale 1:62,500 with profile sheet, index sheet and special Arctic Coast sheet, 
size 18 by 274 inches, 25 cents each; Mount St. Elias to White River sheet, scale 1:250,000, size 
19 by 28 inches, 25 cents. 


These reports or maps may be obtained on application to the International Boundary 
Commission, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. Cheques should be made payable to 
the Receiver General of Canada. 


_ Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, published 
weekly, with occasional supplement and extras; subscription, in Canada and United States, 
$8 per annum payable in advance, single copies 20 cents each, other countries $10 per annum 
and 25 cents per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, semi- 
monthlv, 83 per annum, single copies, 20 cents. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, 
yearly subscriptions, 86. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 
1928-35, $5 each. Acts, Public and Private, with Amendments to date, 10 cents to $1 per 
copy. Canadian Postal Guide, $1 paper cover, $1.50 cloth cover; including supplements, 
additional 25 cents. Parliamentary Debates, ‘‘Hansard’’, issued daily during session, 
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French and English, $3 per session each for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single 
copies, 5 cents. Prices of bluebooks are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover 
and are based practically on cost. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. A catalogue of official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada 
is issued regularly once a year with supplements when required and copies may be obtained 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Labour.—Monthly.—The Labour Gazelte (published in English and French) at a sub- 
scription price of 20 cents per annum. Annually.—Report of the Department of Labour 
(including: Reports of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act, Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, Technical Education 
Act, Government Annuities Act, Combines Investigation Act, Old Age Pensions Act, Fair 
Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, and the Relief Legislation). Labour Legislation in Canada 
as existing on Dec. 31, 1928 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour Legislation is pub- 
lished annually in February or March). Labour Organization in Carada. Wagesand Hours 
of Labour in Canada. Prices in Canada and other Countries. Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada and other Countries. General Reports.—Judicial Proceedings respecting Consti- 
tutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 
1910, 1918, 1920 and 1925. The Employment of Children and Young Persons in Canada. 
Trade Union Law in Canada. Reports of Investigations under the Combines Investigation Act. 
—(1) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investigation into Alleged Combine limiting Competition in the 
Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (3) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the 
Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926; (4) Investigation into Alleged 
Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables produced in Ontario, 1926; (5) In- 
vestigation by Registrar into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1926; (6) Investi- 
gation by Commissioner into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927; (7) Report 
of the Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 1929; (8) Report of Commis- 
sioner on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 1930; (9) Report of Registrar into Alleged 
Combine in the Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, 1931; (10) Report of Commissioner on 
Alleged Combine in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 1931. Bulletins in Industrial 
Relations Series.—(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial 
Relations, 1921; (3) Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries in Canada, 
1921; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment, No. 1, Second Report; (8) National Conference Regarding Winter Employment 
in Canada, 1924; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Third Report; (10) 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Fourth Report; (11) Government Inter- 
vention in Labour Disputes in Canada; (12) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, 
Fifth Report. 


Marine.—Annual Report. 25 cents. List of Canadian Shipping. 40 cents. Reports of 
Expeditions to Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. List of Lights, etc., 
in Canada: (a) Pacific Coast, 15 cents; (b) Atlantic Coast, 25 cents; (c) Inland Waters, 10 
cents. 

Charts and Publications of the Hydrographic Service of Canada.—Catalogue of Nautical 
Charts, Sailing Directions, Tidal Information and other Canadian Government publications 
of interest to mariners (free). Pilots.—(Price $1 per copy payable in advance by P.O. order, 
express order or marked cheque, only.) Gulf of St. Lawrence Pifot, 1934, St. Lawrence 
Pilot (below Quebec), comprising sailing directions from cap des Rosiers to Quebec, 5th 
edition, 1929. Supplement No. 2 to above, 1933. St. Lawrence River Pilot, Quebec to 
Montreal and Richelieu River, 1931. Supplement No. 1 to above, 1933. St. Lawrence Pilot, 
Montreal to Kingston and Ottawa River, 1933. Great Lakes Pilot, Vol. II (Lake Huron & 
Georgian Bay), 1938. Great Lakes Pilot, Vol. I (Lakes Ontario, Erie and St. Clair and 
Welland Canal, Niagara, Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, 1933), Sailing directions for the 
Canadian shores of lake Superior, Ist edition, 1922. Supplement No. 2 to the above, 1931. 
Sailing directions for lake Melville and approaches (Coast of Labrador), 1931. Sailing 
directions for the Hudson Bay route, 1933. British Columbia Pilot, Vol. I, southern portion 
of the coast of British Columbia from Juan de Fuca strait to cape Caution including Van- 
eouver I. and inner passages, Ist edition, 1938. British Columbia Pilot, Vol. II, northern 
portion of the coast of British Columbia from cape Caution to Portland inlet and Queen 
Charlotte islands, Ist edition, 1930. Saint John River sailing directions, 1934. Nautical 
charts. Reports of the International Waterways Commission.—On the International Boundary 
Line through the St. Lawrence river, Great Lakes and connecting waters, 1915. Tidal and 
Current Survey Reports.—(issued free of charge)—Currents in the gulf of St. Lawrence, in- 
cluding the Anticosti region, Cabot strait and Northumberland strait. Currents in Belle 
Isle strait (temporarily out of print). Currents in the entrance to the St. Lawrence estuary. 
Tables of hourly directions and velocity of currents and time of slack water in the bay of 
Fundy. Tide levels and datum planes on the Pacific coast of Canada. Tide levels and 
datum planes in Eastern Canada, giving the levels in 86 harbours and other localities. Tides 
at the head of the bay of Fundy, with diagrams. Tidal investigations and results; Arctic 
tides, with map. Tides and tidal streams; a general description of the various types of tide 
and the behaviour of currents, with plates. ‘Temperatures and densities of the waters of 
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Kastern Canada, with maps. Tide Tables.—(issued free of charge)—Tide tables for the Pacific 
coast of Canada, including: Juan de Fuca strait, the strait of Georgia, and the northern coast 
with data for slack water in the navigable passes and narrows and information on currents. 
Tide Tables for the Atlantic coast of Canada, including: the river and gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the Atlantic coast, the bay of Fundy, Northumberland and Cabot straits, Hudson bay, 
and information on currents. Abridged edition for Quebec, Father point and the St. Law- 
rence river. Abridged edition for Saint John, N.B., and the bay of Fundy (with time of 
high water at Windsor, N.S.). Abridged edition for Halifax, N.S. and Sydney, N.S. 
Abridged edition for Charlottetown, P.E.I., Pictou, N.S., St. Paul I. with tidal differences 
for north shore of Prince Edward I., Sydney, Northumberland strait, Cape Breton, Magdalen 
Is., etc. Abridged edition for Vancouver, Sand Heads and the strait of Georgia, B.C. 
Abridged edition for Prince Rupert, B.C., with tidal differences for the northern coasts 
of British Columbia. Slack water tables for the strait of Canso and Great Bras d’Or lake, 
N.S. Slack water tables for first Narrows, Vancouver harbour, Active pass and Turn point, 
B.C. (Mimeograph copies of tide tables for Port Nelson.) 


Charts of the Hydrographic Service of Canada.—( Price 60 cents each.) Nearly four hundred 
and sixty charts and plans are published of the Atlantic coast and its harbours, Hudson bay, 
Hudson strait and harbours and anchorages, the St. Lawrence river, the Ottawa river, lake 
Ontario and harbours, lake Erie and harbours, lake Huron and Georgian bay and harbours, 
lake Superior and harbours, lake of the Woods, lake Winnipeg, Nelson river, Great Slave 
lake, Pacific coast and harbours. There is also a number of International Waterways Com- 
mission charts, not intended for navigation. 


Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa—Meteorological Observations in the 
Dominion of Canada, Bermuda and Newfoundland, (single copies 10 cents, yearly subscription 
$1.00); Regulations, Government Wharves in Canada (10 cents); Rules and Regulations 
relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates of Foreign Sea-going Ships (French and 
English) (25 cents); Rulesand Regulations relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates 
of Coasting and Inland Vessels (French and English (25 cents); Rules of the Road, Inter- 
national (French and English) (10 cents); Rules of the Road, Great Lakes (French and 
English) (10 cents); Tide Tables, St. Lawrence Ship Channel (bilingual) (25 cents); Reg- 
ulations for Shipping Grain Cargoes (10 cents ); Expedition to Hudson Bay, SS. Diana, 1897 
($1.00); Expedition to Hudson Bay, N. B. McLean, Director in Charge, 1927-28 (50 cents ). 
Steamship Inspection (Marine Department).—(10 cents each); Inspection Boilers and Ma- 
chinery of Steamships; Rules for Life Saving Appliances; Rules for Inspection of Hulls and 
Equipment; Rules for Motor Engineers’ Certificates; Rules for Examination of Engineers on 
Steamships; Rules for Fire Extinguishers on Steamships. 


Radio Branch.—Obtainable from the Director, Radio Branch, Department of Marine, 
Ottawa.—Map showing radio stations operated as Aids to Navigation, 1935 (25 cents); 
British Postmaster-General’s Handbook for Wireless Telegraph Operators (25 cents); 
Official List of Radio Stations in Canada (25 cents); Kilocycle-Metre Conversion Chart 
(10 cents); Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations issued thereunder (10 cents); Pamphlet 
containing Extracts from the Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations issued thereunder with 
reference to Amateur Experimental Radio Stations (free); Pamphlet containing Examination 
Procedure for Certificates of Proficiency in Radio for Commercial Operators (free). Notices 
to Mariners re: Weather, Ice and Other Reports Transmitted by Radio-Telegraph (free ). 


Obtainable from The King’s Printer, Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa.—Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention of Madrid, 1932, together with the Radio Com- 
munication Regulations annexed thereto (25 cents); Radiotelegraphy Requirements for 
Ships registered in Canada and engaged on international voyages in accordance with the 
Safety of Life at Sea and Loadline Conventions Act, 1931, and the Regulations issued there- 
under (10 cents), Bulletin No. 2 (1932) Radio Inductive Interference (35 cents ); Supplement 
‘“A’’ (1934) to Bulletin No. 2 (15 cents). Navigation conditions on the Hudson Bay Route 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to Port Churchill, seasons of navigation 1929-30-31-32-33-34-35 
(10 cents each); Hudson Bay Report, 1927. (24 cents.) 


Mines.—The scientific and investigatory work of the Department of Mines, which is 
chiefly concerned with the development of the Dominion’s mineral industries, is carried on 
by the Department’s four principal branches—the Bureau of Economic Geology (with which 
is associated the Geological Survey); the Mines Branch, the National Museum of Canada 
and the Explosives Division. 


The Bureau of Economic Geology (and the associated Geological Survey) carries on 
areal and economic investigations and research work in geology and mineralogy; the Mines 
Branch carries on field, laboratory, and industrial investigations covering the various 
phases of the mining and metallurgical industries from the primary occurrence of the ores 
to the utilization of the finished products; the National Museum of Canada carries on scien- 
tific investigations in all branches of natural history; and the Explosives Division, under 
the provisions of the Explosives Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 62) has supervision of the manufacture, 
Mal pore and importation of explosives and issues the licences and permits authorized 

y the Act. ‘ 
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The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering the 
activities of the whole Department, and occasional pamphlets illustrating the services 
rendered the mining and metallurgical industries. Each of the branches publishes memoirs, 
bulletins and preliminary reports on special investigations and districts. 


Bureau of Economic Geology.—The Geological Survey from 1842 to 1904 published annual 
volumes. From 1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then 
the publications have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular intervals 
and miscellaneous publications, including geological and topographical maps, geological 
guide books and handbooks. The subjects dealt with include areal and economic geology 
of particular districts, mineralogy, palwontology and related topics. In 1926 the first vol- 
ume of a new Economic Geology Series was published, and further volumes of this series 
have since been issued. A list of the reports published by this Branch may be obtained on 
application to the Director, Bureau of Economic Geology, Ottawa. 


The National Museum of Canada has published a series of Museum Bulletins in many 
branches of natural history. A list of these may be obtained on application to The Director, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 


The Mines Branch, since its inception in 1908, has published annual summary reports 
covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore Dressing and Metal- 
lurzy, Fuels and Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials and Chemistry. More detailed 
and comprehensive reports have also been published by this branch, dealing with the 
technology of most of the economic minerals of Canada. A list of the Mines Branch reports 
may be had on application to The Director, Mines Branch, Ottawa. j 


The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919 and a number of pam- 
phlets on the proper care and handling of explosives. Copies may be obtained on application 
to The Chief Inspector of Explosives, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 


The publications of the Department of Mines cover all phases of mining from prelim- 
inary explorations and surveys of unmapped territory through the mining, milling, smelting 
and refining of the ores to the marketing and utilization of the finished product. Most 
of these reports and maps may be obtained free of charge by residents of Canada, on ap- 
plication to the Deputy Minister of Mines,’ Ottawa, or to the Directors of the Branches 
concerned, whose addresses are given above. Many of these reports may be had in French 
translations. Price lists for distribution of reports outside of Canada are available from the 
Branch Heads. 


National Defence.—Annual Report: List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Orders; General Orders, 
Militia and Air Services; Militia Orders; Air Regulations. 


National Research Council.—Annual Reports.—Reports of the National Research 
Council for the years 1917-18 to 1934-35. Technical Reports.—(For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 
of the 1927-28 Year Book. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8 and 12 are now out of print.) No. 22, An Experi- 
mental Study of Sieving, by J. B. Porter, Ph.D., D.Sc.; No. 23, The Storage of Apples in 
‘Air-cooled Warehouses in Nova Scotia, by S. G. Lipsett, Ph.D., covering investigation by 
Associate Committee on Fruit Storage; No. 24, The Drying of Wheat, covering an investi- 
gation by the Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 25, The Drying of Wheat 
(Second Report), by E. Stansfield and W. H. Cook, covering an investigation under the 
Associate Committee on Grain Research; No. 26, Weed Survey of the Prairie Provinces, 
by J. M. Manson, prepared under the auspices of the Associate Committee on Weed Control; 
No. 27, Weeds and Their Control, by G. P. McRostie, L. E. Kirk, G. Godel, W. G. Smith 
and J. M. Manson; No. 28, Report on Comparative Feeding Values for Livestock of Barley, 
Oats, Wheat, Rye and Corn, by E. W. Crampton. Bulletins.—(For Nos. 1 to 12, see p. 1042 
of the 1927-28 Year Book. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7,9, and 11 are now out of print. No. 13, Interim 
Report on Protein Content as a Factor in Grading Wheat, prepared by the Associate Com- 
mittee on Grain Research; No. 14, Report on Inquiry in Europe Regarding the Feasibility of 
Using Protein Content as a Factor in Grading and Marketing Canadian Wheat, by R. 
Newton, Ph.D.; No. 15, Review of Literature dealing with Health Hazards in Spray Paint- 
ing, submitted by the Associate Committee on Spray Painting; No. 16, Health Hazards in 
the Radium Industry, by John D. Leitch. Periodical.—Canadian Journal of Research, at 
present issued in two parts, devoted respectively to (a) physical and chemical sciences and 
(b) botanical and zoological sciences. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, 
Exports, Excise and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Review 
(monthly). 


Pensions and National Health.—(1) Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
Houses and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available; (2) The 
Canadian Mother’s Book; (17) Wells; (18) Home Treatment, Rural Water Supplies; (24) 
Information for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhoea; (25) Information for Young Women about 
Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for Parents— Teaching Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) 
Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (30) How to Build Sound Teeth; (31) What You Should 
Know about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and Vaccination. 
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Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. Regu- 
lations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department; Canals of Canada; The 
Trent Canal System; Canal Rules and Regulations; Port Colborne Elevator Tariff and 
Regulations; Prescott Government Grain Elevator Tariff. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce.—(Nore.—Requests for those publications marked with an 
asterisk should be addressed to the King’s Printer; the remaining publications may be 
obtained from the Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce.) *Annual 
Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 25.cents; *Annual Report of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, 26 cents; *Annual Report of Electricity and Gas, 25 cents; 
Annual Reports of Dominion Grain Research Laboratory; Electrical Standards and their 
application to Trade and Commerce; *List of Licensed Elevators, etc., 50 cents; Motion 
Pictures( catalogue of), 25 cents 


Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service—Notn.—Publications of the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Service are compiled with a view to furnishing Canadian exporters with 
information respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, the nature 
of the competition to be encountered, Customs requirements, etc., and are not intended 
for general distribution. Although subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are 
entitled to receive such reports free of charge, in all other cases their distribution is controlled 
by the King’s Printer, who fixes a price therefor as indicated in the following list: Com- 
mercial Intelligence Journal Weekly (in English and French), containing Reports of Trade 
Commissioners, and other Commercial Information. Annual subscription: In Canada, 81; 
single copies, 5 cents. Outside Canada, $3.50; single copies, 10 cents. Australian Market for 
Fish Products (1931); French-Canadian Homespun Industry; Greece as a Market (1931) 
25 cents; Invoice Requirements— Leaflets covering countries included in the territories 
assigned to Trade Commissioners are available to exporters free of charge. Yugoslavia as 
a Market (1930), 25 cents; Map of the World showing Trade Routes (1930 Edition); Markets 
of Central America (1929), 25 cents. Points for Exporters—Leaflets covering countries 
included in the territories assigned to Trade Commissioners are available to exporters 
free of charge. Sweden as a Market for Canadian Products (1928), 25 cents; Switzerland as a 
Market (1929), 25 cents; Trade of the African Sub-Continent (1928), 25 cents; Trade Possi- 
bilities of the Baltic States (1929), 25 cents; Trading with Colombia and Venezuela (1928) 
25 cents. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 1079 to 1089. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the 
Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, Departments of Public Works and Highways, 
Education, Agriculture, Faleonwood Hospital (for the Insane) and Provincial Infirmary, 
Vital Statistics and Public Health. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette.—Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal 
of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of 
Public Instruction. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Public Health—Vital Statistics, 
Statistics of Incorporated Towns and Municipalities, Education, Fire Marshal, Mines, 
Provincial Museum, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities (including 
reports of hospitals and the Sanatorium), Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Printing, Legis- 
lative Library, Public Utilities Board and Workmen’s Compensation Board, Provincial 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Factory Inspector, Department of Highways, 
Department of Lands and Forests, and the Power Commission. Special Report of Royal 
Commissioner on the Apple Industry. Duncan Coal Commission. Special Report on 
Gaols. Special Economic Inquiry Report by Jones Commission. Report of Milk and 
Cream Inquiry. Franchise Inquiry Report. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Comptroller General, of the Board 
of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). 
Annual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane, Report of the 
Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade, Report of Women’s Institutes, 
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Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report of Public Utilities Commission, 
Report of N.B. Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Boys’ Industrial Home, Saint John, 
Report, and N.B. Liquor Control Board Report. 


QUEBEC. 
(Note.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. ) 


Attorney General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs; Municipal Bulletin (monthly); List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Statistical 
Year Book; Education Statistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations; Municipal 
Statistics (annual); Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the Penal Establishments 
(annual); Statistics of the Benevolent Institutions (annual); Meteorological Bulletin 
(monthly). 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; Annual Report 
of the Provincial Bureau of Health; the Quebec Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); The 
Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925); Rapport de 
l’Archiviste (annual); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec—P.-G. Roy; 
Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Repott on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.—Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission; Annual Report 
on Motor Vehicles Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Accidents. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report of the Minister; Circular No. 1, La rouille vesi- 
culaire du pin blanc—G.C. Piché; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres; Annual 
Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests of Quebec—G.C. Piché; 
Rapport du Service de Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 & 
1923 (Supplément 1923 au 7 avril 1930); Forests and Waterfalls; Quebec, Natural Resources. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Department of Agriculture; Competition for Agris 
cultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for Protection of 
Plants. Bulletins.—(55) Poultry Raising in Towns and Villages; (40) How to plant your 
Fruit trees; (44) Vegetable Culture; (45) List of Presidents and Secretaries of Agricultural 
Societies; (67) Insectes nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; (69) Enemies of Gardens and 
Orchards; (73) Instructions to School Farmers; (78) Farm Gas Engines; (89) The Drainage 
of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments with Grain Crops; (92) The Corn Borer; (95) Comptabilité 
Agricole; Farm Account Book; (100) Soils Drainage; (107) Maladies du bétail laitier; (108) 
Maladies du cheval; (109) Elevage du pore 4& bacon; (110) La pomme de terre; (111) Les 
abeilles; (112); es bonnes semences; (114) La taille du pommier; (115) Vegetable garden; 
(116) L’alimentation du pore; (117) L’avortement contagieux; (118) Guide de la protection 
des cultures; (120) Cercles de jeunes agriculteurs; (121) Le cheval de ferme; (122) Culture du 
tabac; (123) Cueillette et emballage des pommes; (124) Arrosage du verger commercial 
(francais et anglais); (125) Culture de la tomate, du piment et des aubergines; (126) EKlevage 
des volailles; (127) Plantation d’un verger commercial; (128) Greenhouses, hotbeds and 
shelters; (129) Les cours d’eau municipaux; (130) Comment lutter contre le ver blane; (181) 
Le pain de ménage; (132) La culture des fraises; (183) Cours d’agriculture; (184) L’ Industrie 
du sucre d’érable dans la province de Québec. Circulars —(42) Sélection des troupeaux de 
volailles; (125) Guide des cercles de fermiéres; (65) Common weeds and their control; 
(66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec; (72) Loi des mauvaises herbes. Miscellaneous.—(107) Ven- 
tilation des étables; (108) Orientation de la culture maraichére; (117, 118, 119) Plans de 
- poulaillers; (136) Lois sur l’agriculture; (188) Lois-Conseil d’agriculture; (165) Statuts et 
réglements des coopératives; (293) The Maple, Pride of Quebec. 


Highways.— Norz.—Publications marked (1) are bilingual; (2) Separate French and 
English editions; (3) English only. 

(1) Annual Report of the Minister of Highways; (2) An Act Respecting the Roads 
Department (1934); (2) Tourist Bulletin (issued monthly); (1) Official Highway and Tourist 
Map (yearly); Tours in Quebec (80 pp. guide illustrated); (3) Montreal and the Laurentians 
(32 pp. guide illustrated); (3) Lake St. John-Chicoutimi-Saguenay (24 pp. illustrated) ; 
(3) The Gaspé Peninsula (32 pp. de luxe booklet); (3) Quebec Invites You (32 pp. illustrated 
booklet); Weleome to the Province of Quebec (28 pp. illustrated booklet); (2) Gaspé Peninsula 
(260 pp.—complete guide—illustrated); (2) Along Quebec Highways (900 pp.—illustrated— 
Price $2); (3) The St. Maurice Valley (24 pp. illustrated); Québec et ses Régions de Tourisme 
(24 pp. illustrated booklet). 

Mines.—Extracts from Reports on the District of Ungava, by T. C. Denis (1929); 
Report on the Copper Deposits of the Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916); 
L’industrie de l’amiante dans la province de Québec (1917); Geological Sketch and Eco- 
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nomic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); Annual Reports on Mining Operations in 
the Province of Quebec; Annual Reports of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, years 1929 to 1934. 


Colonization.—Annual Report of the Minister. Le Guide du Colon, 1932; Quebee 
Ready Reference, 1931. 


Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Report of the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission. ; 

Public Works, Game and Fisheries.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in 
the Province; Fisherman’s Paradise; The Laurentide National Park; Elevage du rat musqué; 
Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); School Law (1927); An Act respecting the 
Department of Education (1925); Regulations of the Catholic Committee (1930); Regulations 
of the Protestant Committee (1926); Memoranda of Instructions to Teachers for Intermediate 
and High Schools (1925); Annual Report; Financial Statement of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre (1st and 2nd parts) (1900), a fresh edition of 
which is printed every year; |’ Enseignement primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars 
containing Instructions to School Boards and School Inspectors; Course of English and 
French for English Catholic Schools (1926); Manual respecting the course of study in the 
Protestant Elementary Schools; List of authorized text books. 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the 
Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports.—Minister of Agriculture; Agriculturai College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agri- 
cultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary College. 
Bulletins.— (338) Hints on Judging Live Stock, Poultry, Grains, Grasses and Roots;, (342) 
Fire Blight; (847) Hay and Pasture Crops; (348) Amateur Dramatics; (350) Warble Fly; 
(354) The Pear; (356) Insects attacking Fruit Trees; (357) Top Working and Repair Grafting, 
including Budding; (858) The European Corn Borer; (361) Farm Water Supply and Sewage 
Disposal; (863) Parasites injurious to Poultry; (364) Manures and Fertilizers; (367) Pork on 
the Farm; (369) Vegetable Gardening; (373) Dairy Cattle; (374) Use More Ontario Honey; 
(375) Ontario-Grown Head Lettuce; (376) Weeds of Ontario; (377) Bee Diseases; (378) 
Bot Fly (879) Farm Poultry; (380) Parasites Injurious to Swine. 


Attorney General.— Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; Insurance; 
Division Courts. Annual Report of Commissioner of Provincial Police. Powers and 
Duties of Justices of the Peace in Ontario (handbook). 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. School Acts. Regulations 
and Courses of Study: (1) Public and Separate Schools; (2) Continuation Schools; (3) High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examinations in Schools Attended 
by French-speaking Pupils; Schoo! Cadet Corps; General Announcement of Summer Courses; 
Text Book Regulations, including list of text books authorized and their prices; The list of 
school manuals with their prices; Summer Schools for training of Teachers; Regulations 
and Courses of Study of the University of Ottawa Normal School; Syllabus of Normal 
School Courses and Regulations for First Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; 
List of Teaching Days of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommenda- 
tions and Regulations for Vocational Schools, etc.; Recommendations and Regulations for 
Agriculture and Household Science Departments; High School Entrance Examination 
Regulations; Annual Departmental Middle and Upper School Examinations; Announcement 
re the Carter Scholarships; The Penny Bank of Ontario; The School Attendance Acts and 
the Recommendations and Regulations and the Part Time Courses; The Consolidation of 
Rural Schools; Regulations for Consolidated Schools; Accommodation, Equipment and 
Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature Selections for Departmental Examina- 
tions; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, Public and Separate Schools; Schools 
and Teachers for the Province of Ontario, 1935; Bureau of Archives Report. 
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Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game 
and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
tions; Feeding and Diseases of the Fox; The Mink in Captivity; Parasites of Fur-Bearing 
Animals; Hookworm Infection in Foxes; Studies on the Normal Blood of Foxes; Report of 
the Special Fish Committee, 1928-1930; Report of the Special Game Committee, 1931-1933; 
The Small Mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge and its Conserva- 
tion; The Speckled Trout and its Conservation. 


: Health.—Acts.—The Public Health Act and The Vaccination Act; The Venereal 
Diseases Prevention Act; The Cemetery Act; The Public Hospitals Act; The Private 
Hospitals Act; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act; The Maternity Boarding House Act; 
The Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; The Private Sanitarium Act; The Psychiatric Hospitals 
Act; Registration of Nurses Act; The Silicosis Act. Regulations.—Regulations for the Con- 
trol of Communicable Diseases; Regulations Respecting Venereal Diseases; Regulations 
Respecting the Manufacture of Non-Intoxicating Beverages, Distilled and Mineral Water, 
and the Manufacture of Syrups, Wines and Brewed Beer; Regulations for the Sanitary Con- 
trol of Lumber and Mining Camps; Regulations Governing the Construction and Manage- 
ment of Swimming Pools; Regulations re Cross Connection of Water Supplies; Regulations 
pursuant to The Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; Regulations pursuant to The Public Hospitals 
Act; Regulations under the Division of Tuberculosis Prevention. Publications—Numerous 
pamphlets on The Baby, Cancer, Mental Hygiene Series, Communicable Diseases, etc., 
may be obtained from the Ontario Department of Health, Toronto. 


Highways.—Annual Report; Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads Association; 
Highway Traffic Act and Regulations; General Specifications for Highway Bridges, On- 
tario, 1935; The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees; Public Commercial Vehicles Act, 
1931, and Amendment, 1934; Public Vehicle Act and Regulations, 1930, and Amendment, 
sates Highway Improvement Act, 1935; Official Government Road Maps of Ontario, free on 
application. 


Labour.—Legislation Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations 
Governing the Issuance of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Govern- 
ing Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act and Regulations Governing the Training of 
Apprentices in the Building.Trades; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons 
Working in Compressed Air; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in 
Tunnels or Open Caissons; Minimum Wage Act; Orders of the Minimum Wage Board; 
Industrial Standards Act and Schedules of Wages and Hours approved by Order in Council. 
Reports.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including the reports of the Ontario 
Government Offices of the Employment Service of Canada; Factory Inspection Branch; 
Boiler Inspection Branch; Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers and of the Apprentice- 
ship Branch: Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board. Text Books.—Why Certificates 
for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers.; Boilers; Engines, Turbines, Condensers, Pumps; 
Refrigeration and Air Compression; Combustion; Beginners’ Book on Power Plant Opera- 
tion; Steam Plant Accessories. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report. Pamphlet on Summer Resort Lands. Woodlots 
of Ontario. Forest Trees for Distribution. Forest Tree Planting. Water Powers of Ontario, 
1931. The Ferguson Highway. Gathering Pine Cones. Trees for Schools. Northwestern 

-Qntario Highways and Tourist Attractions. Forest Resources of Ontario. 


Mines.—The Mining Act, R.S.O., 1927, with Amendments from 1928 to 1934 inclusive. 
Handbook—Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources, Sixth Edition, 1936. Vol. XLIV, 
Part I, 1935: Report of the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1934; Report of Royal Ontario 
Nickel Commission, 1917, price $5.00; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923, price 
$1.00; Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume X XXIII, Part II, 1924, 
Porcupine Gold Area, price $2.00; Final Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925, price $1.00; 
Volume XX XVII, Part II, 1928, Kirkland Lake Gold Area, price $2.00; Bulletin No. 25, 
List of Publications (Third Edition), giving all reports issued up to March, 1932; Bulletins 
Nos. 80 and 93, Money and the World Crisis; Bulletin No. 83, Twenty-five Years of Ontario’s 
Mining History; Prospector’s Guide to Ontario Mining Fields, third edition, 1936. 


Premier.—Reports of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commission. Tourists’ Handbook. Report of the Niagara 
Parks Commission. 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Reports: Ontario Board of Parole; Prisons and Refor- 
matories; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario (this 
report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed for 
several years). The Companies Act, including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act. 
The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act; The Companies Information Act and The Cor- 
poration Securities Registration Act. The Marriage Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to 
the International List of Causes of Death. Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths. 
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The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death is published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics but copies are kept in this Branch for purposes of dis- 
tribution. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary and Accountant. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supplementary 
Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget Address of Treasurer delivered in 
the Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Report of the Board of Censors of Motion 
Pictures. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.— Booklets Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and Circu- 
lars.—Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Growing in Manitoba; Sweet Clover; The Trench Silo; 
Making Silage in Manitoba; The Canada Thistle; Leafy Spurge; Hoary Cress or Perennial 
Peppergrass; Noxious Weeds Act; Great Ragweed; Annual Forage Crops for Manitoba; 
Dog Mustard; Stinkweed and Common Wild Mustard; The Russian Thistle; The Rehabili- 
tation of the Drought Area; An Agricultural Program for Southwestern Manitoba; Crop 
History and Crop Outlook in the Melita Area; Questions and Answers about the Sow Thistle; 
Control of Wild Oats; Preparing Grain for Exhibition Purposes; The Root Crop in Manitoba; 
Forage Crop Calendar; Prevention of Cereal Smuts; Growing Better Potatoes; Milk and 
Cream Tests; Cream Profits; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; The 
Cream Separator on the Farm; Home Made Brooders; Hatching, Brooding, Rearing and 
Feeding Chicks; Sheep in Manitoba; Manitoba Rations for Animals and Poultry; Have You 
Dehorned your Market Cattle?; Producing Onions in Manitoba; Asparagus Growing in 
Manitoba; Annual Flowers for Outdoor Sowing; Growing Sweet Corn; Growing and Using 
Tomatoes; Manitoba Fruit List; Growing Raspberries in Manitoba; Making and Caring 
for Lawns; Use of Bulbs for Winter Bloom; The Peony; The Gladiolus; Shrubs for Manitoba; 
Varieties of Vegetables for Manitoba Gardens; Vegetable Insects and their Control; Growing 
Better Rhubarb; The Gladiolus for Exhibition; Debates and Public Meetings; Help for 
the Home Dressmaker; Fitting and Alteration of Dress Patterns; First Lessons in Sewing; 
The Beef Ring; The Preparation of Whitewash; Canning, Pickling and Preserving; Facts 
about Manitoba. 


Education.—Annual Report; Consolidation of Schools; Program of Studies, Elemen- 
tary and Senior; Public School Act; Regulations; Beautification of Schoo! Grounds. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province; Tax Arrears and other Information, and list of names and addresses of Admin- 
istrative and Health Officials of each Municipality. Report of Municipal and Public Utility 
Board. Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. Report of Insurance. 


_ Attorney Generaf.—Annual Report. Government Liquor Commission. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Treasury Board Report; Estimates; Budget 
Speech; Report of Manitoba Farm Loan Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitcba Gazette; Journals and Sessional Papers. Statutes of 
the Province. 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Manitoba Mines and Minerals, 1928; Tourist Guide; 
Manitoba Resources and Development; Mining Maps; Sectional Land Maps. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Manitoba Mother: Monthly Pre-natal 
and Post-natal letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for small 
community groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layettes (10 cents ); Regulations re Boarding Homes 
for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The Common 
Cold; Measles; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping Cough; 
Trachoma; Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers. 


Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
also used in educational service. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual Reports of 
Branches, etec.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Co-Operation and Markets, 
Bee Division Report, Extension Department of College of Agriculture. Commission Re- 
ports: Live-Stock Marketing, Better Farming, Wheat Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets 
on Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, Farm Buildings, Tillage Methods, etc. 
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Other Publications.—Annual Reports: Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; De- 
partment of Education; Department of Highways and Transportation; Department of 
Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; 
Department of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Department of Natural Re- 
sources; Local Government Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; Mental Hospital; 
The Saskatchewin Gazette. By Bureau of Publications: Weekly News Bulletin; Pamphlets 
relating to tourist attractions, highways, natural resources, industries, etc., of Saskatchewan. 


ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report; Calendar of the Schools of Agriculture; Destruction of 
Gophers; Alberta Weed Bulletin; Field Crops Hand Book; Turkey Production; Poultry 
Literature; Bee Culture; Planning and Beautifying the Home Grounds; Flowers Beautify 
te Grounds; Sheep in Alberta; Drying Fruits and Vegetables; Laundry Bulletin; Canning 

ulletin. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Education.—Annual Report; Courses of Studies for Elementary Schools; Regulations 
re Public School Leaving Examinations; Regulations re Examinations for Secondary School 
Grades; Handbook for Secondary Schools; Promotion Tests for Grades V, VI, VII, VIII 
and IX; Departmental Examinations for Grades X-XII; Pamphlets on Picture Study; 
Architecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Courses of Studies and Exam- 
inations for Commercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; Bulletin and Regulations 
covering School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts; Series of Plans and Speci- 
fications for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for One- and Two-Roomed Schools, with 
Specifications; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual Announcement of the 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; Courses of Study for Pre-Vocational Classes; 
Courses of Study for Technical High Schools; School Act; Geography Manual for High 
Schools; Physical Education for Rural Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools; 
Report on Rural Education; Rural Education in Alberta; High Schools Civics; Seat Work 
Problems for Junior Grades. E 


Kings’ Printer.—Alberta Gazette ‘ > 


Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines: 
Alberta Oil and Gas Development, 1934; Handbook for information of public containing 
information on the following: the Survey System, Homestead Entries, Grazing on Provincial 
Lands, Hay Permits, Cultivation Permits, Irrigation, Leasing for Recreation Grounds or 
Exhibition Sites, Timber Licences and Permits, Timber Permit Berths, Fire-Killed Permit 
Berths, Damaged Timber Berths, Liability of Persons cutting Timber without Authority, 
Permit Dues, Telegraph and Telephone Poles, Mining Timber Dues, Persons Exempted from 
Timber Dues, Timber for Homesteads, Fur-Farming Leases, Issue of Permits to Mine 
Coal, Coal-Mining Leases, Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations, Carbon-Black Permits, 
Placer Mining, Quartz Mining, Permits to remove Sand, Stone and Gravel from Beds of 
Rivers and Lakes, Dredging Leases, Disposal of Bar-Diggings, Alkali-Mining Regulations, 
Potash Regulations, Regulations for disposal of Bituminous Sand Deposits, Regulations 
for Leasing of Lands containing Limestone, Granite, Slate, Marble, Gypsum, Marl, Gravel, 
Sand, Clay, Volcanic Ash or any Building Stone, Forest Reserve Regulations, Fishing 
Regulations, Schedule of Fees. : 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities; 
Report of the Alberta Assessment Commission Triennial Assessment, 1931-33. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
Bulletins issued monthly on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding infectious 
diseases—Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Smallpox, etc. (in different 
languages). Public Health Bulletin for Teachers; Alberta Mothers’ Book; Mouth Health; 
“What you should know about Cancer’ (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; 
Health Rules for School Children; Hints on Home Nursing; Goitre; Systems of State 
Medicine (book). 5 


Public Works.—Annual Report. 
Publicity.—Statistics of Progress, 1906-28; Alberta tourist literature. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments 
and Branches: Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance Branch), Board of Public 
Utilities, Labour Bureau, Lands and Mines. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.—Dairying.—(5) Varying Butter-Fat Test; (71) Butter-Making on the 
Farm; (3) Cottage Cheese; (2) Farm Cheese; (12) Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations 
in B.C.; (4) Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of Feed Unit; (20) First List of Dairy Sires; 
(22) Second List of Dairy Sires; (25) Third List of Dairy Sires; (27) Fourth List of Dairy 
Sires; (24) First Studies in Mendelism; (6) Care of Milk and Cream; (28) Certified Milk and 
Butter-Fat Records, 1934; (1) Ropy Milk in B.C.; (13) A Farm Dairy Sterilizer; (9) Dairy 
Farm Sterilizing Equipment. Diseases and Pests.—(45) Anthracnose; (39) Apple Aphides; 
(4) Apple-Scab; (34) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (88) The Lesser Appleworm; (32) Cabbage- 
Root Maggot; (37) The Imported Cabbage-Worm; (2) Colorado Potato-Beetle in B.C.; 
(35) Currant Gall-Mite; (68) Diseases and Pests of Cultivated Plants; (66) Fire-Blight; 
(63) Locust-Control; (61) Making Lime-Sulphur at Home; (36) The Onion-Thrips; (41) The 
Oyster-Shell Scale; (31) Peach-Twig Borer; Field Crop and Garden Spray Calendar; Fruit 
Spray Calendar; (40) Soap Solutions for Spraying; (71) Dust Sprays; (33) Strawberry-Root 
Weevil. Field Crops—(6) The Jerusalem Artichoke; (10) Cereal Smuts; (9) Production and 
Preparation of Grain; (8) Field Corn; (12) Crop Rotation; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (86) 
The Potato in B.C.; (7) Root-Seed Production.; (98) Roots and Root-Growing; (11) Soil 
Fertility; (5) Soils, Peat and Muck; (106) Weeds and their Control; (4) Noxious Weeds. Fruits 
and Vegetable-Growing.—(57) Blackberry Culture; (69) Cantaloupe-Growing in B.C. Dry 
Belt; (70) Celery Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (43) Gardening on a City 
Lot; (54) Loganberry Culture; (51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of Orchard Sites 
and Soils; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit-Trees; (55) Raspberry 
Culture; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-Growing in B.C.; 
(42) Top-working of Fruit-Trees and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit recommended for 
Planting in B.C. Live Stock.—(67) Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (53) Feeding Farm 
Live Stock in B.C.; (64) Goat-raising in B.C.: (60) Swine-Raising in B.C.; (99) Care and 
Management of Sheep. Poultry—(27) Breeding-Stuck Hints; (32) Fattening Young Ducks; 
(15) Profitable Ducks; (25) Hints on Egg Hatching; (85) The Use of Feathers; (12) Manage- 
ment of Geese; (36) The Green Feed Deficiency in Fowls; (83) Management and Rearing of 
Guinea-Fowls; (39) Natural and Artificial Incubation and Brooding; (68) Poultry-House 
Construction: (11) Poultry-Keeping on a City Lot; (84) Care of Poultry Manure; (49) Market 
Poultry; (26) Practical Poultry-Raisiag; (19) Poultry Rations for Chicks and Layers; 
(80) Fur-Bearing and Market Rabbits; (28) Rabbit Recipes; (30) Sod-House Construction; 
(4) Management of Turkeys. Economic Survey Bulletins.—(101) An Economic Study of 
Small-Fruit Farming in B.C.; (39) Small-Fruit Survey, 1921; (49) Tree-Fruits Survey, 
1921-25. Miscellaneous.—(92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (52) Better Farming Suggestions; (50) 
Exhibition Standards of Perfection; (48) Recommendations and Suggestions to Fall Fair 

- Associations; Farm Account Book; Farmers’ Institute By-Laws; Farmers’ Institute Rules 
and Regulations; (47) Use of Water in Irrigation; (45) Judging Home Economics and Women’s 
Work; List of Publications; (35) How to Pack Nursery Stock; (83) Preservation of Food; 
(66) Silos and Silage; Women’s Institute By-Laws; Women’s Institute Rules and Regulations. 
Reports.—Agricultural Statistics; Climate of B.C.; Department of Agriculture Reports. 


Kings’ Printer.—British Columbia Gazette. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—Circulars: ‘‘How to Obtain a Timber Sale’’ and ‘‘Forests and 
Forestry in British Columbia’’; Grazing Regulations. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc. 
obtainable on application to the Department of Mines. 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—The Manual of British Columbia; British 
Columbia invites you to the Land of the Golden Twilight; Alluring British Columbia; 
Picturesque Highways of British Columbia; Rod and Rifle in British Columbia; British 
Columbia, Canada; Synopsis of Hunting and Fishing Regulations. Lands Series of Bulle- 
tins.—(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and Answers regarding British Columbia; 
(3) British Columbia—Northern and Central Interior; (5) British Columbia—Southern 
Interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, Lower Mainland; (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba 
Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to 
Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) 
Crown Lands, Purchase and Lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording Division; (12) Kamloops 
Land Recording Division; (13) Similkameen Land Recording Division, (14) Vancouver 
Island; (15) Queen Charlotte Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie Land Recording Divis- 
ions; (17) Yale Land Recording Division; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording Division; (19) Nicola 
Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land Recording Division; (21) Revel- 
stoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) Skeena Land Recording Division; (23) 
Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; (24) Hazelton Land Recording Division; 
(25) Peace River District; (26) Omineca District, Nation Lakes, etc.; (27) New West- 
minster Land Recording Division; (28) Francois-Ootsa Lakes; (29) Endako and Nechako 
Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
(Squamish to Clinton); (32) Vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 
52nd Parallel); (33) Central Lillooet Division; (34) The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George 
Land Recording Division, Central and Western Portions; (36) South Fork of the Fraser 
and Canoe River Valleys; Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island. 
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Section 5.—Reports of Dominion and Provincial Royal 
Commissions, Together with a Selection of Reports of British 
Royal Commissions having a Bearing on Canada. 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


(As this is the first list of this nature published in the Year Book, reports of 
important Royal Commissions back to 1884 have been included. Only those re- 
ports where a price is quoted are in print; these may be obtained from the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa.) 


Royal Commission on Chinese Immigration, 1884. Royal Commission on the Re- 
lations of Capital and: Labor (sic) in Canada; Evidence, Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, 1889, 4 v. Royal Commission on Chinese and Japanese Immigration: 
Report, 1902. Royal Commission on Industrial Disputes in the Province of British Colum- 
bia: Report and minutes of evidence, 2 pts., 1903-04. Royal Commission on the Alleged 
Employment of Aliens in Connection with the Surveys of the Proposed Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, 1905. Royal Commission on a Dispute Respecting Hours of Employment 
Between the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Ltd., and Operators at Toronto, Ont., 
1907, 102 p. Royal Commission on (Life) Insurance: Evidence, 4 v.: Report, 1907, 204 p. 
Royal Commission Quebec Bridge Inquiry: Report, 1908,2v. 206+ p.: List of plans ac- 
companying the report, 1-37. Royal Commission to Inquire into Industrial Disputes in the 
Cotton Factories of Quebec: Report, 1909, 32 p. Royal Commission of Inquiry in the 
Matter of the Farmers Bank of Canada: Proceedings, 1913, 717 p. Royal Commission on 
Industrial Training and Technical Education: Commissioners Report, 1913, 4 v. ($2.00). 
Royal Commission on Penitentiaries: Report, 1914, 44 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission re 
Parliament Buildings’ Fire at Ottawa, February 3, 1916 (10 cents ). Royal Commission 
to Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1917 (Drayton-Acworth Comm.) 
(15 cents). Royal Commission on Industrial Relations: Report together with a minority 
report, 1919, 26 p. (20 cents). Royal Commission on Racing Inquiry: Report of J. G. Ruther- 
ford, C.M.G., Commissioner, 1920 (10 cents). Royal Commission on Lake Grain Rates: 
(Report of) 8. J. McLean, T. L. Tremblay, Levi Thompson, W. T. R. Preston, 1923 (10 
cents). Royal Commission on Pulpwood: Report, Ottawa, July, 1924, 298 p. ($1.00). 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission: Report, 1925, 217 p. (81.00). Royal Commission 
on Maritime Claims: Report 1926, 45 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission Investigating 
the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and. the Magdalen Islands, 1928, 125 p. (50 cents ). 
Royal Commission on Customs and Excise: Interim reports 1-10, 119 p. final report, 
1928, 24p. (25 cents). Royal Commission on Reconveyance of Land to British Columbia 
pursuant to Order in Council of Mar. 8, 1927, 1928, 57 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission 
Appointed to Inquire into Pilotage in British Columbia Waters, 1929, 10 p. (10 cents). 
Royal Commission on the Transfer of the Natural Resources of Manitoba: Report of 
W. F. A. Turgeon, T. A. Crerar, C. M. Bowman, and Oliver Master, 1929, 46 p. (25 cents). 
Royal Commission on Technical and Professional Services: Report February, 1930, 
60 p. (Beatty Comm.) (15 cents). Royal Commission to Inquire into Trading in Grain 
Futures: Report, 1931, 90 p. chart (Stamp Comm.) (25 cents). Royal Commission to 
Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada. 1931-32, 115 p., maps, chart (Duff 
Comm.) (75 cents). Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada, 1933, 119 p. 
(Maémillan Report) (40 cents). Royal Commission on Price Spreads: Report, 30+506 p., 
1935. (Stevens Comm.) ($2.00). Royal Commission on the Natural Resources of Al- 
berta, 1935, 42 p. (A. K. Dysart, Chairman) (25 cents ). Royal Commission on the Na- 
tural Resources of Saskatchewan, 1935, 68 p. (A. K. Dysart, Chairman) (25 cents ). Royal 
Commission on Einancial Arrangements Between the Dominion and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces: Report, 24 p., 1935 (Sir Thomas White, Comm.) (10 cents). 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Prince Edward Island.— Report of the Royal Commission on Education, 1930, 55 p. 
McPhee, H. F., Brief for the Province of Prince Edward Island for Readjustment of Fi- 
nancial Arrangements with the Dominion Government and Full Implementation of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Maritime-Claims, August, 1934, 30 p. 


Nova Scotia.— Report of Commission appointed under Chapter 10, Acts 1907, Entitled 
“An Act Respecting Old Age Pensions and Miners’ Relief Societies’’,. 1908. Royal _Com- 
mission re Expenditures in Connection with the Construction of Certain Federal Aid Roads 
by the Provincial Highway Board: Report, 1921, 20 p. Report of the Royal Commission 
Respecting the Coal Mines of the Province, 1925, 59 p. chart. Report of Provincial Royal 
Commission on Coal Mining Industry in Nova Scotia, 1926, 31 p. Province of Nova Scotia: 
a Submission of Its Claims with Respect to Maritime Disabilities Within Confederation as 
Presented to the Royal Commission, Halifax, N.S. July 21, 1926, 178 + 4 p. Royal 
Commission on Ratings of the Lunenburg Fishing Fleet and Lumber Industries as Applied 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Nova Scotia: Report and findings, 42 p., 1927. 
Royal Commission on the Mentally Deficient Persons in Nova Scotia, 1927: Report, 4 p., 
1928. Report of the Royal Commission Investigating the Apple Industry of the Province 
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of Nova Scotia, 1930. 71 p. Report of the Royal Commission Respecting the Coal Mines 
of Nova Scotia, 1932, 32 p., charts. Report of the Royal Commission Concerning Jails, 
1933, 115 p. Royal Commission of Economic Inquiry: a Submission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations and the Fiscal Disabilities of Nova Scotia Within the Canadian Federation, 
1934, 263 p.: Report 238 p., bibl., appendices, 133 p. 

New Brunswick.—Royal Commission Concerning St. John and Quebec Railway 
Company Charges: Report (N.B. pa. sup. appx., p. 116-147, 1915).Report of the Royal 
Commission in Respect to the Lumber Industry, 1927, 15 p. Report of the Royal Com- 
mission to Investigate Working of Compensation Act in Respect to Lumber Industry, 1927, 
10 p. Harrison, W. H. Special Brief for New Brunswick, for Readjustments of Financial 
Arrangements with Dominion Government, and Further Implementation of the Recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, 1934, 27 p. 

Quebec.— Royal Commission on Lunatic Asylums of the Province of Quebec: Report, 
1888, 182 p. 

Ontario.— Royal Commission on Certain Charges Against the Warden of the Central 
Prison: Report and Evidence of Wardens of Prisons in the United States and Canada, 1883, 
181+63 p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Mineral Resources of Ontario and 
Measures for their Development, 1890. Report of the Royal Commission on Forest Res- 
ervation and National Park, and Papersand Reportsupon Forestry, Forest Schools... . 1893. 

Note.—Keturn showing the number of Royal Commissions issued since Confederation, together with the date 
of the issue thereof, subjects inquired into...... 1894, 7 p. ; 

Royal Commission on the Financial Position of the Province of Ontario: Report, 1901, 
29 p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Gamey Charges, Toronto, 1903, 952+-98-++ 
48 p. Royal Commission on the University of Toronto: Report, 1906, 60+268 p. In the 
Matter of a Royal Commission to Inquire into the Administration, Management and Wel- 
fare of the Ontario School for the Blind: Report and recommendations by Norman Blain 
Gash, 1917, 35 p. Royal Ontario Nickel Commission: Report and appendix, 1917. Royal 
Commission on University Finances: Report, 1921, 160 p. Royal Commission on Auto- 
mobile Insurance Premium. Rates: Interim Report on Compulsory Insurance and Safety 
Responsibility Laws, 1930, 85 p. Royal Commission on Public Welfare: Report, 1930, 
111p. Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into Certain Matters Concerning the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario: Report, 1932. 11 p. Royal Commission on the Use 
of Radium and X-rays in the Treatment of the Sick 1932, 171 p. Royal Commission to 
Investigate Charges Against Certain Members of the Toronto Police Force, 1935-36. 


Manitoba.— Royal Commission on the Financial Affairs of the Province: Report (Man. 
pa. 21, p. 389-538, 1900). Royal Commission upon the University of Manitoba: Report 
(Man. pa. p. 397-492, 1910). Royal Commission on Technical Education and Industrial 
Training: Report (Man. pa. p. 281-356, 1912). Royal Commission Appointed to Investigate 
the Charges Made in the Statement of C. P. Fullerton, K.C.: Report, 1916, 17 p. Royal 
Commission on the New Parliament Buildings: Report, 1916, 85 p. Royal Commission 
on all Expenditure for Road Work during the Year 1914: Report. 1917, 60 p. Royal Com- 
mission on_all matters Pertaining to the Manitoba Agricultural College: Interim report 
(Man. pa. No. 17, p. 1161-1205, 1917). Royal Commission on Education: Reports on the 
College of Agriculture and the University of Manitoba Submitted by the Royal Commission 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1924. Royal Commission 
Appointed to Inquire into the Administration of the-Child Welfare Division of the De- 
partment of Health and Public Welfare, 1929, 54 p., chart. 


Saskatchewan.—Royal Grain Inquiry Commission: Reports, 1928. 157 p. Saskat- 
chewan Royal Commission on Immigration and Settlement: Report, 1930, 206 p- Royal 
Milk Inquiry Commission: Report, 1933, 42 p. mimeo. 

British Columbia.— Royal Commission for Instituting Inquiries into the Acquisition 
of.Texada Island: Papers (B.C., pa. p. 181-246, 1875). Kootenay Royal Commission: Pro- 
ceedings (B.C. pa. p. 141-156, 1879), 1880. Royal Commission on the Conduct of the Affairs 
of the Municipal Council of Victoria: Report (B.C. pa. p. 481-512, i-cxli, 1892). Royal Com- 
mission on the Management of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum at New Westminster: Report 
(B.C. pa. p. 503-574, 1894). Royal Commission of Inquiry on Timber and Forestry: Final 
report, 1909-10. Royal Commission on Municipal Government, 1912: Report, 18 p., 1913. 
Royal Commission on Taxation: Synopsis of report and full report, 1912, 38 p. Royal 
Commission on Matters Relating to the Sect of Doukhobors in the Province: Report of 
William Blakemore, 1913, 66 p. Royal Commission on Milk Supply: Report, 1913, 29 p. 
Royal Commission on Agriculture; Report, 1914, 9+42 p.: Full report, 1914, 9+398 p. 
Royal Commission on Labour: Report, 1914, 28 p. Royal Commission on Mental Hygiene: 
Report and final report, 2 pts., 1927-28. Royal Commission on State Health Insurance 
and Maternity Benefits: Progress report, Feb. 11, 1930, 30 p.: Final report, 1932, 63 p. 


BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade and Legislation of Certain Portions 
of H. M. Dominions, 1912: Reports and minutes of Evidence, 1st Interim Report, 1912, 
3p. 5th interim report (Canada), 1917, 6+61 p. Final.report, 1917, 9-++199 p.—Minutes of 
evidence, pt. 1: Migration, 1918, 293 p., pt. 2: Natural Resources, Trade, 1912, 3-+432 p.: Minutes 
of evidence taken in Maritime Canada in 1914, 1915. 5+191 p.: Minutes of evidence taken in 
Central and Western Canada in 1916; pt. 1, 1917, 124-464 p.; pt. 2, 1917, 7+-462 p. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 
1934-36. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1934-35. 


Nore.—In the review of Dominion legislation of the Fifth Session of the Seventeenth Parliament, 
pp. 1178 to 1189 of the 1934-35 Year Book, the Canada Shipping Act, c. 44, was not dealt with since, at 


. 


the time of going to press, it had not been proclaimed. Notice has been given that the Act will come into 
force on Aug. 1, 1936, and it is, therefore, summarized hereunder. 


. 


of Westminster the responsibility to legislate with regard to shipping was entirely passed to the Parliament 


of Canada so as to bring it more into conformity with present developments. There are also included 
in the new Act provisions of certain international conventions on the subject of shipping which are of import- 
ance. The four which are included practically in their entirety in this Act are the Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention, the Load Line Convention, the International Convention Concerning Seamen’s Articles of 
Agreement, and the International Convention concerning the Repatriation of Seamen. The incorporation 
of these conventions into the fabric of our shipping law involved a large number of changes. 

Certain other Acts of the Parliament of Canada have been incorporated into the present shipping law 
as the subject matter of this legislation properly comes under this heading of Dominion legislative authority. 
For example, the Maritime Conventions Act, Chapter 126 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, has been 
incorporated in the new revision and is now made a part of the Shipping Act of Canada. 

The Act has been framed so as to be in conformity with any similar Acts which may be enacted by 
the other Dominions or by the Imperial Parliament. 


The Canada Shipping Act—Passed at Fifth Session, Seventeenth Parliament, 
Jan. 25 to July 3, 1934. 


Canada Shipping Act.—This Act, administered by the Minister of Marine 
(except as regards Part V, which governs the health and hospitalization of mariners) 
deals in 16 parts with the regulation of coasting and inland as well as ocean shipping. 
Part I deals with the conditions governing the recording and the registering of ves- 
sels; vessels about to be built may be recorded, and vessels being built or equipped 
must be recorded, by a registrar of British ships under the Act. Section 7 states 
that unregistered ships, even though owned by persons qualified to be owners of 
British ships, are not recognized as British ships unless of a class exempt from 
registration. The procedure for the registration in Canada of British ships and 
the issuance of certificates is laid down in ss. 9-36. Ss. 64-70 govern the registry 
of alterations (or the registering anew if such be required) and lay down penalties 
for non-compliance with the requirements. The conditions governing transfer of 
registry are also laid down. 

Part II of the Act deals in detail with the proper certification of masters, 
mates and engineers of all except certain smaller vessels. 

Part III is concerned with the engagement and discharge of seamen and the 
facilities to be provided by shipping masters for this purpose, as well as for the 
making of apprenticeships to the sea service. The payment of wages to seamen, 
and the rights of seamen in respect thereto, are dealt with in ss. 184-214. The 
remainder of this Part is concerned with various protective measures for the employ- 
ment and welfare of seamen. 

Part IV lays down provisions for the relief and repatriation of distressed seamen. 

Part V governs the treatment of sick mariners and the establishment of marine 
hospitals. This Part of the Act is to be administered by the Minister named by 
the Governor in Council. 
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Part VI treats of pilotage, defines the pilotage districts and allows for the con- 
stitution of pilotage authorities and the creation of new districts. The duties 
and powers of pilotage authorities are laid down and the requirements with regard 
to the payment of pilotage dues. 

Part VII has reference to the safety of shipping, which is ensured through a 
properly appointed and competent steamship inspection service. Penalties are 
provided against the overloading of passenger ships, safety precautions are laid 
down, and the installation of radio equipment made compulsory on all passenger 
ships and other ships of 1,600 tons gross and upwards registered in Canada. Regula- 
tions governing the inspection of radiotelegraph apparatus and the qualification of 
radio operators are described. Elaborate provisions are made regarding load 
lines and loading as these matters refer to different classes of ships registered in 
Canada or not registered in Canada. 

Part VIII treats of wrecks, salvage and investigations into shipping casualties. 
An official Receiver of Wrecks, or, in his absence, the Chief Officer of Customs, or 
the agent of the Department of Marine, shall have power to take command of a 
wreck in his district and assign duties to each and all persons present, for the preserva- 
tion of the vessel and lives of shipwrecked persons. Important further powers of 
Receivers of Wrecks are also enumerated. All wrecks (including aircraft) shall 
be delivered to the Receiver as soon as possible by any person taking possession. 
Conditions governing disposition of wrecks, of procedure in salvage and inquiries 
into casualties are laid down. 


Part IX deals with safeguards to navigation—lighthouses, buoys, beacons and 
the government of Sable island. 

Parts X and XI govern the creation and extension of Public Harbours, the 
appointment of Harbour Masters and Port Wardens. 

Part XII lays down the rules, regulations and orders regarding collisions and 
limitation of liability of owners. 

Parts XIII-XVI are taken up with matters pertaining to the coasting trade, 
delivery of goods, legal proceedings, etc. 

Appended to the Act are twelve schedules, the first six set out the text of certain 
international conventions which have been incorporated to a large extent in the 
Act and which are referred to in the definition section and in other sections of the 
Act. The other schedules are forms which are used in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Act. 


Legislation of the Sixth Session, Seventeenth Parliament, Jan. 17, 1935, 
to July 5, 1935. 


Finance and Taxation.—Six Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, viz., cc. 11, 12, 15, 27, 49 and 50, c. 12 applying to the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1935, and ce. 11, 15, 27, 49 and 50 to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 
C. 11 granted $16,058,144-05 towards defraying the expenses of the public service, 
being one-twelfth of the amount of each of the items set forth in the Estimates for 
the said year; an interim vote of $3,914,063-00, being one-sixth of the amount of 
each of the several items set forth in Schedule A to the Act; and a further sum of 
$278,083 -33, being one-twelfth of each of the items set forth in Schedule B. By 
ce. 12, the sum of $49,285,095-37 was granted towards defraying the expenses of 
the public service set forth in the Schedule to that Act and based on the Supple- 
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mentary Estimates, 1934-35. C. 15 eranted $16,058,144-05, being one-twelfth 
of the amount of the several items set forth in the Estimates for the said year, and 
further sums of $820,889-37 and $278,083 -33, the said sums being one-sixth of the 
amount of the items set forth in Schedule A to the Act and one-twelfth of the items 
in Schedule B, respectively. C. 27 provided for $16,058,144-05 to cover one- 
twelfth of the items set forth in the Estimates. Further grants towards defraying 
the expenses of the public service were made under this chapter of: $1,063,339 -90, 
being one-twelfth of the items set forth in Schedule A; $82,633-338, being one- 
third of the items in Schedule B; and $278,083 -33, being one-twelfth of the items 
in Schedule C. By c. 49 an amount of $138,642,370-82 was granted to meet the 
items set forth in the Estimates (Schedule A to the Act), less certain deductions 
voted in ce. 11, 15 and 27. A further grant was also made of $2,502,750-01, being 
three-fourths of the several items set forth in Schedule B. Under s. 4 of this same 
chapter, the Governor in Council was empowered to raise a loan of $200,000,000 
for public works and general purposes. C. 50 granted the sum of $16,359,978 -34 
towards defraying the expenses of the public service set forth in the Schedule to 
the Act and based on the Supplementary Estimates for 1935-36. é 


GC. 21 amends the Gold Export Act (c. 33 of the Statutes of 1932) by providing 
that the Bank of Canada may issue licences for export of gold. 


By the Loan Act, 1935 (c. 43), the Governor in Council is empowered to raise 
certain sums of money for the public service by way of loan, principal and interest 
of same to be a charge on the Consolidated Fund. 


The establishment of an exchange fund is provided for by the Exchange Fund 
Act (c. 60), the aim being to aid in the control and protection of the Canadian 
monetary unit. The basis of this fund is the profit resulting from the taking over 
by the Bank of Canada of gold reserves (except when held against liabilities elsewhere 
than in Canada) of the chartered banks, on the basis established by the Currency 
Act, and the current market price of such gold. The manner of investment of the 
fund and how surplus funds are to be dealt with, as well as provision regarding the 
winding up of the account when expedient and the non-disclosure of information 
' regarding the operation of the account, are laid down. 


Income Tax.—C. 22 continues the levy of a special income tax on the salaries 
of members of the judiciary and commissioned officers of the military, naval and air 
forces and R.C.M.P. for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1936, the rate being reduced 
from 10 p.c. to 5 p.c. 


C. 40 provides for additional rates on investment income surtax of all such 
taxpayers other than corporations and joint-stock companies. The corporation 
income tax is increased from 123 p.c. to 133 p.c., and on consolidated returns from 
134 pic. to 15 p.c. “Earned income”, “investment income” and ‘‘income bond’’ or 
“ncome bond debenture” are defined. All income in excess of $14,000, from whatever 
source, is considered investment income, but under s. 5 all income up to $5,000, 
whether “investment income” or “earned income” or both, is not liable to surtax. 
The income of religious, charitable, agricultural and educational institutions is 
exempt when no part of the income inures to the personal profit of any proprietor 
or shareholder. The Minister may in certain circumstances disallow as a deduction 
expenses payable to controlling companies abroad; losses sustained abroad; dividends 
on income bonds or income debentures. Under s. 7, the amount of any “earned 
income” may be reduced when, in the opinion of the Minister, it is not commensurate 
with the services actually rendered, and such reduction shall be treated as “invest- 
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ment income”. Under s. 8, the manner in which the total income of a taxpayer 
other than a corporation or joint-stock company shall be compiled is defined in 
order to determine the additional rate payable on investment income. Certain 
copyrights and copyrighted works used and produced or reproduced in Canada 
are subject, under s. 9, to the additional 5 p.c. tax applicable to non-residents of 
Canada. Provision is made to guard against evasion of the tax through the exemp- 
tion from the special tax of 5 p.c. allowed in the case of dividends paid to a non- 
resident company by a Canadian company. Payments on income bonds or income 
debentures are considered to be a dividend. Under s. 14, a tax ranging from 2 p.c. 
to 10 p.c. on gifts and donations is imposed and the conditions of its application 
and the varying rates defined as well as the exemptions allowed. The gift tax is 
effective from Jan. 1, 1935, and the provisions with respect to most other sections 
are applicable to the 1934 taxation period. 


National Revenue.—C. 28 is an Act to amend the Customs Tariff (c. 44, R.S.C., 
1927) as regards the extension or withdrawal of most-favoured-nation treatment 
to any British country. Under s. 2, the Netherlands, Indies, Surinam and Curacao 
are regarded as part of the Netherlands. It is also provided that a reduction of 
duty on spirituous or alcoholic liquors shall be passed on to the consumer or the 
full duties may be restored. Schedules A, B and C of the Customs Tariff are amend- 
ed as regards specific items enumerated in the Act. 


The Excise Act (c. 52 of the Statutes of 1934) is amended by c. 29 to reduce 
the duty on spirits distilled in Canada from $7.per proof gallon to $4. It is also 
provided that, as in the case of c. 28 above, duties reduced may be fully restored 
if the benefit is not passed on to the consumer in full. 


Under c. 33, the Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927) is amended 
in several respects. The excise tax on duty-paid value on articles enumerated in 
Schedule V is modified; refunds of taxes paid under certain Parts of the Act are 
granted where goods are sold to Provincial Governments and are not for resale or 
for use by any business organization or university operated by the province con- 
cerned; and also, in certain cases, as regards the collection of taxes direct from 
third parties by the Minister instead of through a licensee. Schedules Bclet ai 
and V to the Act are amended as regards specific items, and a section is added after 
s. 120 to the effect that rights and obligations under Part XV of the Act shall not 
be affected by expiration of that Part. 


Agriculture.—The Farm Loan Act (c. 66, R.S.C. 1927), as amended by c. 46 
of the Statutes of 1934 (see p. 1182 of the 1934-35 Year Book), is further amended 
by c. 16 as regards the constitution of the Canadian Farm Loan Board, how the 
capital requirements shall be provided, provisions respecting loans and their repay- 
ment, priority of liens made or given to the Board. The aggregate loans made 
to one borrower under the Act and the 1934 amendment is reduced from $7,500 
to $6,000 and is not to exceed 60 p.c. (instead of two-thirds) of the appraised value 
of the land and buildings in any province where chattel security may not be taken. 
Provision is made to incorporate Part II of the 1934 Amendment Act into the original 
statute as Part IT thereof. 


C. 20 amends the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act of 1934. The juris- 
diction in bankruptcy is restricted as to release of debtors under the Act. Provision 
is also made under s. 7 for insolvent debtors resident in the province of Quebec, 
whose provable liabilities exceed $500, to make assignments under the Bankruptcy 
Act in any case where the Board declines to formulate a proposal and certifies that 
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the debtor’s affairs can be best administered under the Bankruptcy Act. The 
effective term of a stay of proceedings under s. 11 of the Act is extended from 60 
days to 90 days. Commissioners under the Act are given power to name an ad hoc 
Commissioner to hear and deal with any case if either of the Commissioners, previously 
appointed to represent either debtor or creditor respectively under s. 12 of the 
original Act, is unable to hear such case. 


C. 61 of the Statutes relates to the application of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act in British Columbia. It is enacted that upon proclamation of 
the Governor in Council the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act shall cease to be 
in force in that province except in the case of proposals duly approved before c. 61 
was enacted. 


C. 23 is cited as the’ Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act and provides for the 
rehabilitation of drought and soil drifting areas in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta and the taking of such measures as will afford greater economic security 
to the area. The constitution of a Committee formed for this purpose is outlined, 
and an appropriation of $750,000 during the fiscal year 1935-36, and for each fiscal 
year for a further period of four years a sum not exceeding $1,000,000 per annum, 
is appropriated. 

By c. 31, an amendment is made to the Meat and Canned Foods Act vesting 
in the Governor in Council power to prescribe fees for inspection of canned fish 
and shellfish. Without the concurrence of the creditor the Act is not to apply in 
case of any debt incurred after May 1, 1935. 


An amendment to the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act (ec. 120 R.8.C., 
1927) is the purpose of c. 42. ‘The amendment covers the defining of new terms, 
or redefinition of certain terms used in the original legislation, and certain minor 
amendments regarding regulations which may be made under the Act. 


The creation, constitution and powers of the Canadian Wheat Board are 
provided for by ce. 53. The Board is to consist of three members appointed by the 
Governor in Council—a Chief Commissioner who shall preside at sessions, and an 
Assistant Chief Commissioner are to be appointed from among the three members. 
The powers of the Board respecting the marketing of wheat in interprovincial and 
export trade are detailed and the duties of the Board, which include: the fixing of 
the price to be paid to producers; the sale of wheat at such price as the Board 
may consider reasonable, and of contracts for delivery acquired from Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited; to utilize without discrimination such 
marketing agencies as the Board may determine; to offer continuously wheat for 
sale in the markets of the world through established channels, provided that the 
Board may, if need be, take such steps as it deems expedient to establish its own 
marketing agencies or channels; to make investigations, if necessary under certain 
circumstances, of the operations of the Winnipeg and Vancouver Grain Exchanges 
and the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association. Every grain elevator 
shall be operated for and on behalf of the Board, but such as are excepted from 
the operations of the Act. Such elevators as do not conform are penalized. The 
approved form of official certificates is to be decided by the Board; the proper 
deductions to be made from money receipts are laid down and the method of 
distributing the balance. The Act may, by approval of the Governor in Council, 
be made to apply to oats, barley, rye or flax produced in Western Canada, as well 
as to wheat. 

C. 62 is the Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Act. The Minister of Agriculture 
is empowered to make regulations with respect to grading and classifying, inspection, 
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the issuance of licences and other matters. The powers of inspectors appointed 
under the Act are laid down. Commission agents, dealers and brokers, as defined 
in the Act, must be licensed and honey exporters must be registered. The Act 
also provides for proper transportation, packing, sale, etc., of produce of proper 
grade (except green vegetables and certified seed potatoes), and penalties are laid 
down for offences against and infractions of the legislation. S. 26 of the Act 
repeals the Root Vegetables Act (c. 181, R.S.C., 1927) and the Fruit and Honey 
Act, 1934. 

The Natural Products Marketing Act is amended by c. 64. A new section 
provides for the equalization of returns received from the sale of regulated products 
as between producers. By an amendment to s. 3, the Dominion Marketing Board 
is authorized to make loans to local boards upon such terms as the Governor in 
Council approves. 


Civil Service.—C. 26 is cited as the Salary Deduction (Continuance) Act. 
Provision is made for the deduction of 5 p.c. (in place of 10 p.c. as provided for in 
c. 22, 1934 and earlier legislation) from the compensation of members of the public 
service for the fiscal year 1935-36, except those in receipt of $1,200 and less per annum. 
“Member of the public service” is defined as covering the same groups and classes 
in the earlier legislation governing salary deduction. (See pp. 1184-1185 of the 1934-35 
Year Book.) 


Fisheries.—C. 5 is an amendment to the Fisheries Act, 1932, whereby power 
to prescribe fees for fishing licences, except where already prescribed, are vested in 
the Governor in Council. 

The Canadian Fisherman’s Loan Act, c. 52 of the Statutes, empowers the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board to make long-term loans to fishermen and invests the Board 
with all the necessary authority to hold real estate secured to it, issue and sell or 
buy and retire Fisherman’s Loan bonds, invest its funds, accept and hold collateral, 
make compositions, etc., as may be necessary for carrying out the purposes of the 
Act. The capital requirements of the Board are provided for by subscription on 
the part of the Government of Canada of an amount not exceeding $300,000 and 
the issue of capital shares by the Board of $1 each, subscribed for by the Government 
of Canada from time to time as loans are made under the Act and to an amount 
equal to 5 p.c. of such loans. A limit on outstanding bonds to twenty times the 
paid-up capital stock subscribed by the Government is set. Terms of issue of the 
bonds, conditions for loans and their repayment, establishment of reserve funds, 
payment of dividends and other matters connected with the purpose of the legislation 
are dealt with. 

Justice.—The Interpretation Act (c. 1, R.8.C., 1927) is amended by c. 6 
and ¢. 30, in the first case to include Armistice Day in the definition of “holiday” 
and in c. 30 as regards the effect of revision or consolidation. 

References in unrepealed legislation to repealed legislation shall be references 
to substituted legislation where such relates to the same subject matters or in case 
of there being no substituted legislation the repealed legislation shall stand good and 
unrepealed, but only in so far as it is necessary to the interpretation of unrepealed 
legislation. 

C. 35 amends s. 24 of the Admiralty Act, 1934, in a minor detail. 

C. 36 amends s. 215 of the Criminal Code (c. 36, R.S.C. 1927) as amended 
by c. 53, 1932-33, in two particulars. A proviso is added to the definition of what 
shall be regarded as “irrebuttable presumption” in connection with the moral 
corruption of children, where a child is the offspring of unmarried persons living 
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together as man and wife; prosecutions under this section are limited in time to 
a period of one year after commission of an offence. C. 56 amends s. 235 of the 
Criminal Code as regards race meetings and trotting or pacing races, as regards 
the duration of such meetings and races in any year; the Minister of Agriculture 
is also empowered to make regulations governing betting, pool-selling and book- 
making. Amendment is also made to the subsection of s. 236 relating to the conduct 
of gambling devices; to s. 405 by making untrue or misleading statements given 
to procure passports an indictable offence; to s. 406 whereby the publication of a 
false statement regarding the efficacy of any product, which statement is not based 
on adequate tests, is made an indictable offence except where such statement is 
accepted in good faith and in the ordinary course of business by the person publish- 
ing such advertisement—“‘adequate and proper test’ is defined; to s. 415 by the 
addition of a section making the employment of persons at lower rates than the 
minimum wage fixed by law an indictable offence, as well as the falsification of 
records and certain other deceptions; to s. 431 in minor details; to s. 498 by making 
stated discriminations against competitors in trade an indictable offence, except 
that co-operative societies are allowed to distribute to members surpluses made in 
trading operations; to s. 970 regarding the removal of feeble-minded or mentally 
ill prisoners to places of safe keeping and their disposition when not liable to return; 
amendments also extend to other minor matters. 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act (c. 46, 1929) is amended by c. 41. Probation 
officers are now put under the control of the judge of the court with which connected 
in all provinces including Alberta, and, with regard to the liability of adults who 
contribute to the delinquency of children it shall not be valid defence if the child 
is of too tender years to understand the conduct of the accused. Other minor 
amendments are also included. 


Labour.—The Relief Act, 1935 (c. 13), enacted for a period of one year, con- 
tinues the powers vested in the Governor in Council by previous legislation to make 
agreements with the provinces respecting unemployment relief measures; to take 
all means deemed advisable to maintain peace, order and good government, and to 
provide special relief works. 


C. 14 is the Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act and provides for a 
weekly day of rest in accordance with a Convention adopted by the General Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organization of the League of Nations. In 
‘every period of seven days, a period of rest of at least 24 consecutive hours shall be 
granted to the whole of the staff employed in any industrial undertaking as defined 
by the Act. Such period of rest shall be granted simultaneously to the whole staff 
and shall be the Lord’s Day, whenever possible. ‘These provisions, however, do 
not apply to persons employed in industrial undertakings, as defined, who hold posi- 
tions of supervision or management, nor to persons employed in a confidential 
capacity. The Governor in Council may make regulations for total or partial 
exception in special cases with compensatory periods of rest, as far as possible. 
Penalties are imposed for breaches of the Act. 


The Employment and Social Insurance Act (c. 38), is an Act to establish, an 
employment and social insurance commission, provide for a national employment 
service, for insurance against unemployment, and for other forms of social security. 
The Act is in five Parts and three Schedules are appended. Part I relates to the 
organization, duties and powers of the Employment and Social Insurance Commis- 
sion: the Commission shall undertake investigations, based upon which, proposals 
are to be made to the Governor in Council with regard to providing unemployment 
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insurance in special cases not otherwise covered (in Part III) and providing for 
assistance or training during unemployment. Part II deals with the organization 
of the Employment Service by the Commission, with regional divisions each with 
a central office co-ordinated under the Commission. Local committees may be 
established for any such central office for the purpose of advising and assisting 
the Commission. The Commission is further empowered to advance funds to 
workers towards meeting travelling expenses incurred in taking up employment 
found for them through an employment office. Part III relates to unemployment 
insurance and defines the classes of persons to be so insured, the contributions to be 
made by employers and by employed persons through such employers, and how 
payment is to be made. The conditions which qualify a contributor to unemploy- 
ment benefits are also laid down in detail and disqualification for unemployment 
benefits by insured contributors. Ordinarily benefits may run for 78 days of 
continuous unemployment but additional days may be allowed under conditions 
laid down in the Act. Provision is made for the determination of all questions 
which might arise concerning the rights of persons and the refereeing of claims. 
Legal proceedings, when found necessary for various offences under the Act, are 
provided for, and the management of the Insurance Fund by the Minister of 
Finance is outlined. An Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee is to be 
set up to advise and assist the Commission and to perform specified duties. Part IV 
requires the co-operation of the Commission, as far as practicable, with official 
public health bodies throughout Canada in matters of health insurance, in relation 
to the collection of data, and in the making available of assembled information. 
Part V is concerned with details regarding the general administration of the Act. 


By c. 89—the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935—the Fair Wages and 
Hight Hour Day Act, 1930, is repealed and revised conditions governing the employ- 
ment of workmen by the Government, except under the Civil Service Act, are 
outlined with regard to fair wages, the eight-hour day and forty-four hour week. 
The latter shall govern except in such special cases as the Governor in Council 
may provide or except in cases of emergency approved by the Minister of Labour. 
In all works involving government aid, conditions shall be stipulated in the agree- 
ment designed to secure the conditions of fair wages, the eight-hour day and forty- 
four hour week, except in special or emergency cases. 


C. 44 is cited as the Minimum Wages’ Act and provides for minimum wages in 
accordance with a convention adopted by the International Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations. The Minister of Labour is given power to specify rateable 
trades and to create machinery for the fixing of minimum wages in such trades. 
The employer and operators, however, must be associated in the operation of such 
machinery. Under certain conditions the Governor in Council may fix minimum 
wages where he is satisfied that the particular trade is injuriously affected by the 
absence of such rates, or that workers are being oppressed. 


Under c. 54, the Combines Investigation Act is amended mainly as regards 
the definitions of ‘‘combine’’, “merger, trust or monopoly” and as regards details 
concerning the duties of the Dominion Trade and Industry Commission and the 
‘administration of the Act. 


The Limitation of Hours of Work Act (c. 63) provides for the eight-hour day 
and forty-eight hour week in industrial undertakings as definedin the Act. Where the 
hours of work on one or more days are less than eight, the limit may be exceeded 
on the remaining days by sanction of the Governor in Council or by agreement 
between employers’ and workers’ organizations or representatives, but in no case 
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shall the limit be exceeded by more than one hour in any one day. Special provisions 
govern persons employed in shifts and cases ofjurgency or vis major, and the Governor 
in Council may except any industry under prescribed conditions. The duties of 
employers in carrying out the provisions of the Act are laid down, and this legislation 
is not to relieve any employer from obligations under any provincial statute estab- 
lishing still shorter hours of employment. 

Legislation to assist the construction of houses is the subject of c. 58, the 
Dominion Housing Act. The Economic Council of Canada, when so required, 
must investigate and report as to housing conditions and accommodation, upon 
schemes submitted by local authorities and other stated matters. The Minister 
of Finance may, with the approval of the Governor in Council, make loans, upon 
conditions set forth in the’ Act, to assist in the building of houses. The Minister 
may only advance up to 20 p.c. of the cost of construction or appraised value, 
whichever is lower, and a lending institution or local authority must advance 60 p.c. 
The security for such loans is to be a first mortgage or hypothec given in favour 
of the Minister and the lending institution. Rates of interest and other terms of 
the loans are laid down. Further details regarding this legislation are given on 
pp. 472-473. 


Parliamentary Representation.—The Representation Act is amended by 
ce. 10 as regards the description of the electoral districts of Hamilton East and 
Hamilton West. 

By ce. 37 and 57, the Dominion Franchise Act and the Dominion Elections 
Act are amended. In the former case, a subsection is added denying a judge 
power to rescind the final ruling of a registrar with regard to appeals affecting the 
addition or removal of names from the list of electors, unless evidence satisfactory 
to the judge has been adduced at the hearing. In the case of the Dominion Elections 
Act, amendments govern matters of detail and no fundamental changes are made. 

Pensions and Soldier Settlement.—Cc. 8 and 45 amend the Pension Act as 
regards the tenure of office of Commissioners and the Acting Chairman, respectively. 

The Soldier Settlement Act is amended by c. 66 whereby officers and employees 
whose positions are certified to be of indeterminate duration on July 1, 1935, shall, 
on the recommendation of the Treasury Board, be deemed to be permanent employees. 

Post Office.—The Post Office Act is amended by c. 46, permitting the Post- 
masier General to extend or renew contracts for a further term of four years 
or terms not exceeding four years each. . 

Public Works.—The Public Works Construction Act (c. 34) authorizes the 
creation of employment by certain public works and undertakings throughout 
Canada, and guarantees certain railway equipment securities to the amounts of 
$8,000,000 for the C.N.R. and $7,000,000 for the C.P.R. under certain conditions 
to be approved by the Governor in Council, or, in lieu of guarantee of securities, 
empowers the Minister of Finance to expend money for the purchase, on behalf 
of the Crown, of railway equipment and sell or lease same to the two railways. 

The several works and expenditures authorized in the first part‘of the legis- 
lation are detailed in Schedule A to the Act and are estimated to cost $17,940,000. 
Preference in employment is to be shown to unemployed ex-service men and unem- 
ployed married and single men with dependants. 

Railways.—Auditors for the National Railways are appointed by c. 1 for the 
year 1935 to make a continuous audit under the Canadian National—Canadian 
Pacific Act, 1933. 
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C. 3 is the Canadian National Railways Refunding Act, 1935, under which the 
Governor in Council may, after approval of certain conditions, provide for the 
refunding of maturing or callable or other obligations of the C.N.R. “Substituted 
securities” guaranteed by the Government, may be issued by the C.N .R., but 
only of sufficient amount to provide for such refunding and not to exceed 
$200,000,000. The proper cancellation of the original security is provided for. 


By the Canadian National Railway Financing Act, 1935, c. 17 of the Statutes, 
the C.N.R. is given power, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, to 
issue notes for refunding and capital expenditures to meet authorized expenditures 
or indebtedness incurred in 1935 and not sufficiently covered by net operating 
income or investments. It is stipulated, however, that there shall not be more than 
$14,200,000 value of such notes outstanding at any one time. The Minister of 
Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council may make loans out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund for the purpose of meeting authorized expenditures, 
and may take the notes as security therefor to the value of $14,200,000. The 
Minister of Finance may also make advances on account of net income deficits to 
the amount of $44,000,000 during the year 1935-36 out of the Consolidated Fund. 


Radio.—Under c. 65—an Act respecting Radio Broadcasting, the provisions 
of certain sections of c. 35, 1932-33 are extended from April 30, 1934 to Mar. 31, 
1936, and c. 35 of the Statutes of 1932-33, c. 60 of the Statutes of 1934, and c. 24 of 
the Statutes of 1935 are not to influence the interpretation of c. 51 of the Statutes 
of 1932 on and after April 1, 1936. 


Trade and Commerce.—C. 4 of the Statutes is an amendment to the French 
version of the Electricity Inspection Act, 1928. 


The Precious Metals Marking Act, 1928, is amended mainly with regard to 
the definitions of “mount’’ and “Sheffield reproduction”, and it is further enacted 
that in regard to the marks “B.M.” and “W.M.”, used for plated ware, when the 
inferior metal contains less than 90 p.c. of pure tin, the name of the predominating 
metal must be legibly stamped on the article. 


C. 18 amends the Copyright Amendment Act, 1931. The right of action for 
infringement of the performing right in dramitico-musical or musical work is barred 
against any person who has tendered or paid fees in accordance with the Act, or 
pending an official inquiry. 

A consolidation of the legislation relating to patents of invention (c. 150, 
R.S.C., 1927, as amended by c. 4, 1928; c. 34, 1930; and ec. 21, 1932) is brought about 
in the Patent Act, 1935—c. 32 of the Statutes. 


The Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927) is amended by c. 48. 
“Pre-packaged goods or articles” are defined, the meaning of “inspector’’ is amended, 
and the units “cord” and “fluid ounce” are clearly described. A subsection is 
added to s. 41 of the original legislation enacting that an official certificate of com- 
parison and verification of local standards of measure and weight shall be prima 
facie evidence that the comparison and verification has been performed as described. 
The powers of “inspectors” to enter places within their divisions are more specifically 
defined and the proceedings and penalties in case of offences for short weights, 
measure or counts, for false weights, etc., are extended under ss. 63 and 64 of the 
original legislation. The size or capacity of containers is to be in terms of Dominion 
measure as laid down in an amendment to s. 74. Other amendments of a minor 
nature are included. 
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C. 55 amends the Companies Act, 1934. A company carrying on business 
not within the scope of its letters patent may be wound-up or dissolved. Considera- 
tion for any shares allotted must be a fair equivalent of cash except where a declara- 
tory order of a court is obtained. No shares are to be issued with exclusive rights 
of control (preferred shares with preferential voting rights in a stated event only are 
not affected). The conditions under s. 75 of the 1934 Act, under which applications 
for any of its securities may be accepted by a company, are modified. 8. 83 is 
amended with regard to the non-payment of dividends by insolvent companies 
and how solvency is to be determined. Subsections are added, to ss. 88, 94, 96 
and 98 regarding the responsibility of elected directors, the action to be taken 
where serious impairment of capital is discovered, the extension of the liability of 
directors, and the voting’ rights of shareholders, respectively. There are other 
amendments of lesser importance. 


The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission is established under c. 59 of 
the Statutes, the members for the time being to be the Commissioners. Where 
the Commission, after investigation, finds that wasteful or demoralizing competition 
exists in any specific industry, it may advise the Governor in Council and recommend 
certain arrangements. The Commission is charged with the responsibility for 
prosecution of offences relating to commodity standards and is vested with certain 
powers in that regard. A Director of Prosecutions with specified duties may be 
appointed. The Commission may call upon the National Research Council to 
assist in investigations. The words “Canada Standard” or initials “C.S.” shall 
be a national trade mark, the exclusive property of which is declared vested in His 
Majesty in the right of the Dominion of Canada. The Commission may investigate 
unfair trade practices on receipt of.complaints and may convoke fair trade confer- 
ences, co-operate with boards of trade, investigate economic or social conditions 
when so required and co-operate with the Economic Council of Canada to this end. 


International Trade Agreements.—An additional protocol is made to the 
Canada-France Trade Agreement of 1933 by c. 2—the Supplementary Canada- 
France Trade Agreement Act, 1935. This protocol is set out in thirteen Articles 
as a Schedule and there are four itemized Supplementary Schedules listing the prod- 
ucts affected by the legislation. The legislation is outlined in the chapter on 
External Trade, pp. 487-488. Similarly c. 51 is the Canada-Poland Convention of 
Commerce Act, 1935. ‘The main Schedule here consists of twenty articles and there 
are two itemized Supplementary Schedules. 


Miscellaneous.—Under c. 7, the Agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the city of 
Ottawa is extended for one year from July 1, 1982. 

©. 19 establishes the Economic Council of Canada, which is to consist of the 
Prime Minister and fifteen duly appointed members selected from the Public 
Service or representing organized bodies (not to exceed five in number) or persons 
having special experience (not to exceed three in number). No fees or emoluments 
are to be paid to members except actual travelling and living expenses incurred in 
connection with the business of the Council. The Dominion Statistician is to be 
Secretary of the Council. The duties of the Council are specifically defined. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act (c. 160, R.8.C., 1927) is amended 
by c. 25 with regard to certain offenders, under s. 31 of the original legislation as 
amended in 1934, being required to pay the amount specified in the charge by pay 
stoppages. 5. 33 is also amended with regard to penalties imposed under ss. 30, 
31 and 32 and ss. 78 and 81 with regard to widows’ and orphans’ pensions. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Legislation. 


A list of the public Acts of the Provincial Legislatures usually appears at this 
place in the Year Book. In order to conserve space, it has been decided to refer 
the reader to the different provincial authorities for information in this connection. 
It is felt that whatever is lost to those readers who are interested in having all 
provincial legislation brought together and listed under one head, is more than offset, 
by the information of more general interest which it has been possible to include in 
the limited space available, but which would otherwise have had to be omitted. 


Section 3.—Principal Events of the Year. 
Subsection 1.—The Economic and Financial Year 1935.* 


The trend of economic conditions was irregularly upward during the year 1935. 
Productive operations on the whole were more active, a few industries, such as 
metal-mining and metallurgical operations, even reaching the levels of the period 
culminating in 1929. Such cases, however, were exceptional and factors significant 
of productive activity indicate that a normal position has not yet been regained 
especially if adequate allowance is made for the long-term growth. 


Industrial production in the United States and Great Britain with which 
Canada has close trading relations, recorded gains over 1934. The volume of 
Canadian crops, despite the decline in the wheat harvest, was greater than in the 
preceding year. ‘The activity of the industries producing materials for the expansion 
of plant and equipment was considerably accelerated in 1935. This suggested that 
many enterprises were preparing for greater operations. ‘The production of manu- 
facturing plants, according to the official index, was appreciably in advance of 
the preceding year, while the gain in manufacturing employment was 7-6 p.c. 
The general average of wholesale prices was stable at the level maintained since 
the beginning of 1934. High-grade bonds for the greater part of the year were quoted 
at the highest level since the war period, when Dominion issues first became an 
important factor in the domestic market. Such high bond prices indicate .an 
abundance of cheap money which is a potent influence for recovery. The deposit 
liabilities of the chartered banks showed a significant gain commencing with the 
summer of 1934. Reflecting the lack of expansion in bank loans, the security 
holdings and the readily available assets of the banks reached new high levels. 


Agriculture.—The agricultural situation showed little improvement in 1935. 
Drought, rust and frost reduced the yields and quality of grain in the Prairie 
Provinces and the prices for oats and barley particularly were considerably below 
the 1934 level. Potatoes returned a poor harvest in the Maritime and Eastern 
Provinces, but prices were sharply increased. The reduced revenue from cash crops 
was slightly more than offset by increased revenue from live stock, dairying and 
certain minor farm enterprises. ‘The inventory value of farm live stock and poultry, 
as at June 1, 1935, showed a pronounced increase over the figure for the previous year. 


Forestry.—The forestry group has recently shown marked expansion. While 
prices of newsprint have remained close to depression levels, production schedules 
have recently reached a new maximum in history. Production of newsprint at 
2,753,289 tons increased 6 p.c. over 1934, and the export of wood pulp was 9-4 p.@. 
greater. External markets developed for shingles, the export at 2,756,882 squares 
being 96 p.c. greater than in 1934. Owing mainly to the reduced shipments to the 


*A bbreviated from the bulletin ‘‘Business Conditions in Canada, 1935’’, prepared by Sydney B. Smith 
M.A., Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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British market, the export of planks and boards declined 2-2 p.c. to 1,337,041 M ft. 
b.m. Employment in the lumber and paper industries was on a much larger scale 
in 1935. The gain of employment in the lumber industry was computed at 8-0 p.c., 
while.that of the pulp and paper industry was 4 p.c. 


Minerals.—The activity displayed by metal mining was one of the factors in 
alleviating the worst phases of the economic dislocation. The mining industry 
has contributed a constructive influence beyond the mere monetary measure of 
the output, for exploration and development precede recorded production. Canada’s 
mineral production, valued at $310,162,455 in 1935, showed a gain of 11-5 p.c. 
over the preceding year. The results almost equalled the peak year of 1929, when 
the production was valued at $310,850,000. The quantity production of gold, 
copper, nickel, and zine established new records. With the higher price of gold 
offsetting the lower prices of other metals as compared with 1929, the value of metal 
production in 1935 was 44 p.c. greater than that of 1929. Values for fuels, other 
non-metallics and structural materials, however, were still considerably below those 
of 1929. The index of employment in the mining industry was 123-3 for 1935, as 
compared with 110-8 for 1934 and_120-1 for 1929. 


Hydro-Electric Power.—The output of central electric stations, which supply 
over 90 p.c. of the electric power production of Canada, was, for the latest calendar 
year, 23,404 million kilowatt hours. The December output was 2,157 million 
hours as against 2,053 million hours in December, 1934. The peak annual produc- 
tion of electric power previous to the year under review was placed at 21,160 million 
kilowatt hours, the figure for 1934. The previous peak was recorded in 1930 at 
17,863 million kilowatt hours. 


Manufacturing.—Sufficient evidence is at hand to indicate that a modest 
increase was shown in the putput of manufacturing plants in the year under review. 
The official index of manufacturing production based on 29 factors indicating the 
trend in the principal industries showed an appreciable gain over 1934. The index 
of employment computed from returns received from plants employing 15 hands and 
over, averaged 7-6 p.c. greater. 


The output of industries engaged in the manufacture of producer goods showed 
the marked gain of nearly 16 p.c. in the same comparison. The decline in the 
operations of this group was severe for four years, the turning-point being reached 
‘in the early part of 1933. The extremely low level of operation was one of the ele- 
ments in the depression, and the repeated gains of the group in the latest three years 
have contributed to the recovery. The iron and steel industry is typical of this 
eroup. The gain in the output of consumer goods, on the other hand, was less 
than 3 p.c. The demand for consumer goods such as food and clothing, is normally 
without wide fluctuation. If the decline from 1929 to 1933 was relatively moderate, 
the increases since that time have also been of slight proportions. The index of the 
output of consumer goods was 107-6 in 1935 as against 104-9 in the preceding year. 


Construction.—While marked percentage gains over the preceding year 
were shown in the records of new business obtained by the construction industry 
in 1935, the level was still low relative to the pre-depression years. The gain in 
contracts awarded, from $125,812,000 in 1934 to $160,305,000 in 1935 was 27-4 p.c. 
Engineering projects took the lead in the main groups of construction, the total 
advancing from $49,705,000 to $65,162,000, a gain of no less than’ 311 pie? The 
gains in residential and business contracts were 19-0 p.c. and 29-2 p.c. respectively, 
while the increase in industrial projects was 28-0 p.c, 
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External Trade.—The substantial gain in external trade was a feature of the 
economic betterment of the year. The total exports of merchandise in 1935 were 
$742,400,000 compared with $660,300,000 in 1934, an increase of $82,000,000 or 
12-4 p.c. Exports of coin and bullion not included with merchandise exports also 
scored an advance due to the increase in the quantity. The value of imports ad- 
vanced from $513,500,000 in the preceding year to $550,300,000, a gain of 7-2 p.c. 


Transportation.—Railway traffic in 1935 showed only a modest increase 
over the preceding year. The gain in carloadings over 1934 was 1-5 p.c., the 
total having been 2,358,393 cars against 2,324,621. The decline in the grain move- 
ment was 10,218 cars, or 3-2 p.c., and coke recorded a decline of 5-2 p.c. Minor 
recessions were shown in live stock, coal and lumber. An encouraging feature was 
the gain of nearly 24,000 cars, or 4-6 p.c. in the movement of miscellaneous com- 
modities. Forestry products such as pulpwood, pulp and paper and miscellaneous 
wood products were moved in greater volume. Ore recorded a gain of 8-0 p.c. 
The index of employment in transportation averaged 81-2 for 1935, compared 
with 80-3 in 1934 and 79-0 in 1933. 


Employment.—From Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, there were only two interruptions in 
the general upward movement of employment. The index on Dee. 1, stood at 104-6 
or 10-8 p.c. higher than at the opening of the year. The average increase during 
this period in the years 1921 to 1934, was between 7 and 8 p.c., so that the increase 
during 1935 was unusually great. The index of employment, based on the 1926 
average as 100, averaged 99-4 in the twelve months, satisfactorily comparing with 
the averages of 96-0 in 1934, 83-4 in 1933 and 87-5 in 1932. However, the 1935 
average was lower than in 1931 and immediately preceding years. 


Prices.—The general level of wholesale prices was well maintained for the 
two years following the sharp rebound from the low point of the depression 
during 1933. Since January, 1934, the Canadian index of wholesale prices has 
fluctuated within a narrow range, around 72 p.c. of the 1926 levels, although a 
slight gain in the last quarter was sufficient to result in a new high point on the 
recovery. Animal products and non-ferrous metals recorded advances in the 
latter part of the year, while several main groups were at a lower level than in the 
last quarter of 19384. 


Throughout the decline persisting from August, 1929, to the early months of . 
1933, raw material prices had fallen more rapidly than those for finished products 
and the resultant contraction in primary producers’ incomes affected business 
adversely. Abnormally low prices received by primary producers, who represent 
roughly one-half of the occupied population of Canada, had greatly diminished 
purchasing power. This disparity had been greatly reduced during 1933 and 
1934, and the gain in the prices of raw materials of about 4 p.c. compared with a 
slight decline in the price of manufactured goods, shows that the gap was further 
narrowed in the twelve months ended December, 1935. 


Subsection 2.—Other Principal Events of 1935 and 1936. 


The Throne.—On May 6, 1935, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the accession 
of H.M. King George V to the Throne was celebrated throughout the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. On Jan. 20, 1936, the news of the death of His Majesty 
was received with world-wide regret. The Prince of Wales succeeded to the Throne, 
taking the title of King Edward the Eighth. 
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The Governor General.—On the retirement of the Earl of Bessborough, 
G.C.M.G., Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, G.C.M.G., C.H., was appointed Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. Lord Tweedsmuir 
took the oath of office at Quebec on Nov. 2, 1935. 


Dominion General Election.—A General Election to the House of Commons 
was held on Oct. 14, 1935, when the Administration of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett 
was defeated by the Liberal Party under the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 
A list of the members returned will be found at pp. 82-86 of this volume. 


Provincial General Elections.—General elections took place in 1935 in 
four of the provinces. In New Brunswick, on June 27, 1935, the Conservative 
Administration of Hon. L. P. D. Tilley was defeated by the Liberals under A. A. 
Dysart. In Prince Edward Island, on July 23, 1935, the Liberals under W. M. Lea 
defeated the Conservative Administration of Hon. J. P. MacMillan. In Alberta, 
on Aug. 22, 1935, the United Farmers of Alberta Administration of Hon. R. G. Reid 
was defeated by the Social Credit Party under W. Aberhart. In Quebec, on Nov. 25, 
1935, the Liberal Administration of Hon. L. A. Taschereau was returned to office. 


International Relations.—During the past twelve months, three events 
were of significance to Canada, as a member of the League of Nations, viz., the 
outbreak of hostilities between Italy and Ethiopa on Oct. 2, 1935, the reoccupation 
of the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland by Germany on Mar. 8, 1936, and the 
similar reoccupation by Turkey of the Dardanelles region on Apr. 17, 1936. 


Trade Agreements.—During the year agreements were concluded with 
the United States and New Zealand, while further mutual concessions were made 
on Feb. 26, 1935, in the Trade Agreement between Canada and France of 1933 
following an exchange of Notes of 1934. An exchange of Notes with Japan resulted 
in the clarifying of the exchange situation which had been the cause of some friction. 
Particulars of these agreements and Mees in trade relations will be found at 
pp. 485-489 of this volume. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference.—From Dec. 9 to Dec. 13, 1935, a con- 
ference between the Dominion and Provincial Governments was held at Ottawa. 
Important among the matters upon which future policy was defined were: amend- 
ments to the Constitution, unemployment, the regulation of provincial finance, 
mining development, agricultural and marketing problems. 


Subsection 3.—Obituary. 


1935.—(See also pp. 1192-1196 of the 1934-35 Year Book). June 1, Joseph 
Ignatius Power, Quebec, Que., M.L.A. for Quebec West. June 6, Field Marshal 
Julian Hedworth Byng, Viscount Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O., 
Thorpe-le-Soken, England, Governor General of Canada, 1921-1926. June 17, 
Hon. Louis Tellier, St. Hyacinthe, Que., former Justice of the Superior Court of 
Quebec. July 8, Einar 8. Jonasson, Gimli, Man., M.L.A. for Gimli. July 12, 
Brig.-Gen. J. G. Langton, Toronto, Ont., General Manager of the Toronto Harbour 
Commission and former Paymaster General. July 15, Admiral Sir Charles Kings- 
mill, Kt., Portland, Ont., Former Director of Naval Service. July 16, J. A. Mercier, 
Montreal, Que., M.P. for Laurier-Outremont. July 30, J. O. Renaud, Quebec, 
Que., M.L.A. for Laval. Aug. 5, Mr. Justice Louis Edmond Panneton, K.C., 
Montreal, Que., former Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec and former M.L.A. 
for Sherbrooke. Aug. 9, J. Emery Phaneuf, St. Hugues, Que., M.L.A. for Bagot. 
‘Sept. 2, Edmund John Reynolds, K.C., Brockville, Ont., Junior Judge of the 
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County Court of Leeds and Grenville. Sept. 4, Henry C. Scholfield, Toronto, 
Ont., former Minister without Portfolio in the Ontario Cabinet. Sept. 20, George 
H. Cowan, K.C., Vancouver, B.C., former M.P. for Vancouver City. Hon. Ben- 
jamin Russel, M.A., D.C.L., Halifax, N.S., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
of N.S. fept. 24, Mr. Justice F. G. T. Lucas, Vancouver, B.C., Judge of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia. Oct. 1, Charles F. Duguid, Vancouver, 
B.C., Chief of Naval Construction, Dept. of Marine. Oct. 3, Brigadier J. L. R. 
Parsons, Saint John, N.B., former District Officer Commanding M.D. No. 7. 
Nov. 20, Earl Jellicoe, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., O.M., Admiral of the Fleet, London, 
Eng. Nov. 24, W. A. Loudoun, C.A., Fredericton, N.B., Comptroller General 
of the Province of New Brunswick. Hon. Charles Murphy, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., 
Senator for Russell, Ont., and former Secretary of State and Postmaster General. 
Nov. 29, Lionel E. Dansereau, Ottawa, Ont., Chief Clerk of French Journals, House 
of Commons. Nov. 30, Thomas Mulvey, C.M.G., K.C., B.A., Ottawa, Ont., 
former Under-Secretary of State and Deputy Registrar General. Dec. 3, H.R.H. 
Princess Victoria Alexandra Olga Mary, London, Eng., Sister of H.M. King George 
V. Dec. 6, Hon. James Malcolm, Kincardine, Ont., former Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. Dec. 23, Robert W. Breadner, St. Petersburg, Fla., Tariff Adviser, 
Department of Finance. Dec. 25, His Honour J. H. Scott, Perth, Ont., former Judge 
of the County of Lanark. Dec. 30, Judge J. C. Pouliot, Quebec, Que., Judge of 
the Superior Court of Quebec. 1936.—Jan. 10, Hon. Walter M. Lea, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., Premier of Prince Edward Island. Feb. 9, Dr. A. H. V. Colquhoun, 
Toronto, Ont., former Deputy Minister of Education for Ontario. Feb. 15, Mr. 
Justice J. R. Boyle, Ottawa, Ont., Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. Feb. 20, 
Hon. John McLean, Souris, P.E.I., former Senator for Souris. Feb. 21, Hon. John 
McCormick, Sydney Mines, N.S., Senator for Sydney Mines. Feb. 24, George 
W. Taylor, Toronto, Ont., former Commissioner of Excise. Mar. 9, Dr. L.. W. 
Johnstone, Sydney Mines, N.S., former M.P. for Cape Breton North-Victoria. 
Mar. 10, Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., 
London, Eng., Commander of the Grand Fleet, 1916-19. Mr. Justice John 
H. Lamont, Ottawa, Ont., Supreme Court of Canada. Mar. 19, Angus MacLean, 
Abbotsford, B.C., former Premier of B.C. Mar. 26, Brig.-Gen. Robert W. 
Patterson, Winnipeg, Man., Commander of the Canadian Cavalry Brigade in the 
Great War. Hon. James E. Thompson, Whitby, Ont., Senior Judge of the County 
Court of Ontario. April 5, Hon. Albert C. Malouin, Daytona Beach, Fla., Former 
Justice of the Superior Court of Canada. April 7, Mr. Justice Charles A. Wilson, 
Montreal, Que., Judge of the Court of King’s Bench. April 11, Sir Frank Barnard, 
K.C.M.G., Victoria, B.C., former Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia. 
April 28, Hon. William Chisholm, Antigonish, N.S., late Cabinet Minister in Nova 
Scotia and former M.P. for Antigonish. May 3, D’Arcy B. Plunkett, Ottawa, 
Ont., M.P. for Victoria, B.C. 


Section 4.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official Ap- 
pointments, Commissions, etc.* 


Privy Councillors, 1935.—To be Members of the King’s Privy Council for 
Canada: Aug. 14, Samuel Gobeil, Esq., M.P., La Patrie, Que.; William Gordon 
Ernst, Esq., M.C., M.P., K.C., Bridgewater, N.S.; Lt.-Col. George Reginald 
Geary, O.B.E., M.C., M.P., K.C., Toronto, Ont.; James Earl Lawson, Esq., M.P., 
K.C., Toronto, Ont. Aug. 30, Lucien Henri Gendron, Esq., K.C., Montreal, 


*This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1197-1208 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Que.; William Earl Rowe, Esq., Newton Robinson, Ont.; Onesime Gagnon, Esq., 
K.C., Quebec, Que. Oct. 23, Major Charles Gavan Power, M.C., K.C., LL.L., 
Quebec, Que.; James Lorimer Ilsley, Esq., K.C., LL.B., Kentville, N.S.; Joseph 
Enoil Michaud, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Edmundston, N.B.; Norman McLeod Rogers, 
Fsq., Kingston, Ont.; Clarence Decatur Howe, Esq., Port Arthur, Ont. Oct. 28, 
Hon. James Garfield Gardiner, B.A., LL.D., Regina, Sask. 


Cabinet Ministers, 1935.—Aug. 14, Hon. William Gordon Ernst, P.C., to 
be Minister of Fisheries, Hon. George Reginald Geary, P.C., to be Minister of 
Justice and Attorney General of Canada, vice Hon. Hugh Guthrie, resigned. Hon. 
James Earl Lawson, P.C." to be Minister of National Revenue, vice Hon. R. C. 
Matthews, resigned. Aug. 16, Hon. Samuel Gobeil, P.C., to be Postmaster General, 
vice Hon. Arthur Sauvé, resigned. Aug. 30, Hon. Lucien Henri Gendron, P.C., 
to be Minister of Marine, vice Hon. Alfred Duranleau, resigned; Hon. William 
Earl Rowe, P.C., to be Minister without Portfolio; Hon. Onésime Gagnon, P.C., 
to be Minister without Portfolio. Oct. 23, Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, C.M.G., Prime Minister of Canada and a Member of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada; to be President of the Privy Council and Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. Hon. Raoul Dandurand, P.C., K.C., to be a Member of the 
Administration and Minister without Portfolio. Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar, 
P.C., to be Minister of Mines, Minister of Immigration and Colonization, Minister 
of the Interior and Superintendent General of Indian Affairs. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
P.C., K.C., to be Minister of Justice and Attorney General for Canada. Hon. 
Pierre Joseph Arthur Cardin, P.C., K.C., to be Minister of Public Works. Hon. 
Charles Avery Dunning, P.C., to be Minister of Finance. Hon. John Campbell 
Elliott, P.C., K.C., to be Postmaster General. Hon. William Daum Euler, P.C., 
to be Minister of Trade and Commerce. Hon. Fernand Rinfret, P.C., to be Secre- 
tary of State of Canada. Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie, P.C., K.C., to be Minister 
of National Defence. Hon. Charles Gavan Power, P.C., to be Minister of Pensions 
and National Health. Hon. James Lorimer Isley; P.C., to be Minister of National 
Revenue. Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud, P.C., to be Minister of Fisheries. Hon. 
Norman McLeod Rogers, P.C., to be Minister of Labour. Hon. Clarence Decatur 
Howe, P.C., to be Minister of Railways and Canals and Minister of Marine. 
Oct. 28, Hon. James Garfield Gardiner, P.C., B.A., LL.D., Regina, Sask.; to be 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Senators, 1935.—July 20, Hon. Edgar Nelson Rhodes, P.C., B.A., LL.B., 
D.C.L., Amherst, N.S8.; Col. Thomas Cantley, LL.D., New Glasgow, N.S.; Felix 
Patrick Quinn, Bedford, N.8.; John Louis Philip Robicheau, Maxwellton, N.S.; 
Hon. George Burpee Jones, P.C., Apohaqui, N.B.; Hon. John Alexander MacDon- 
ald, P.C., Cardigan, P.E.I.; Hon. Arthur Sauvé, P.C., St. Eustache, Que.; Hon. 
Donald Sutherland, P.C., Ingersoll, Ont.; Iva Campbell Fallis, Peterborough, 
Ont.; Lieut.-Col. James Arthurs, Parry Sound, Ont. Aug. 14, Antoine Joseph 
Léger, M.A., K.C., Moncton, N.B.; Benjamin Franklin Smith, East Florenceville, 
N.B.; Col. Henry Alfred Mullins, M.P., Winnipeg, Man.; John Thomas Haig, 
M.L.A., K.C., Winnipeg, Man.; Emile Fortin, M.D., Lévis, Que.; Hon. Kugene 
Paquet, P.C., M.D., Bonaventure, Que. Aug. 15, Charles Bourgeois, B.A., LL.M., 
K.C., Three Rivers, Que. Dec. 6, Frank Patrick O’Connor, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
Dec. 30, Charles McDonald, Esq., Vancouver, B.C. 1936.—Feb. 28, William Duff, 
Esq., Lunenburg, N.S. 
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New Members of the House of Commons.—1935.—Dec. 31, Hon. Charles 
A. Dunning, elected for Queens, P.E.J. 1936.—Jan. 6, Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
elected for Assiniboia, Sask.; Jan. 29, Dr.-P. Gauthier, elected for Portneuf, Que. 


Honorary Aides-de-Camp, 1935.—Dec. 23, His Excellency the Governor 
General has been pleased to make the following appointments, viz.: Col. (Hon. 
Brig.-Gen.) C. H. Maclaren, C.M.G., D.8.0., V.D., Reserve of Officers, Ottawa, 
Ont. Col. (Hon. Brig.-Gen.) T: L. Tremblay, C.M.G., D.S8.0., E.D., Reserve 
of Officers, Quebec, Que. Ccl. (Hon. Brig.-Gen.) A. Ross, C.M.G., D.S8.0O., V.D., 
Reserve of Officers, Yorkton, Sask. Gr. Capt. (Hon. Air Commodore) R. H. 
Mulock, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.C.A.F. Reserve, Montreal, Que. Col. J. A. Cross, 
D.S.0., V.D., Reserve of Officers, Regina, Sask. Col. A. E. Dubuc, D.8.O., V.D., 
Reserve of Officers, Ottawa, Ont. Col. C. W. Peck, V.C., D.S.O., 4th Res. Bn. 
Canadian Scottish Regt., Victoria, B.C. Col. C. M. Edwards, D.S.O., V.D., 
Reserve of Officers, Ottawa, Ont. Col. G. E. Reid, D.S.O., Reserve of Officers, 
London, Ont. Col. H. S. Tobin, D.S.O., V.D., Reserve of Officers, Vancouver, 
B.C. Col. P. J. Montague, C.M.G., D.S8.0O., M.C., V.D., 6th Mounted Brigade, 
Winnipeg, Man. Col. C. B. Price, D.S.0., D.C.M., V.D., Reserve of Officers, 
Westmount, Que. Col. L. E. Jones, C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D., 2nd Infantry Brigade, 
Guelph, Ont. Col. W. H. Kippen, D.8.0., M.C., 1st Infantry Brigade, London 
(Windsor), Ont. Lt.-Col. H. DesRosiers, D.S.O., V.D., Reserve of Officers, Mon- 
treal, Que. Lt.-Col.. A. A. Magee, D.S.O., Reserve of Officers, Montreal, Que. 
Lt.-Col. B. W. Roscoe, D.S.O., V.D., Reserve of Officers, Kentville, N.S. Lt.-Col. 
J. P. Mackenzie, D.S.O., Reserve of Officers, Vancouver, B.C. Lt.-Col. 8. C. Oland, 
V.D., Reserve of Officers, Halifax, N.S. Com. L. W. Murray, R.C.N., Halifax, 
N.S. Com. G. C. Jones, R.C.N., Esquimalt, B.C. Lt.-Col. C. W. G. Gibson, 
M.C., V.D., 2nd Res. Bn. R.H.L.I., Hamilton, Ont. Lt.-Col. G. G. Chrysler, 
M.C., V.D., G.G.F.G., Ottawa, Ont. Lt.-Col. G. E. A. Dupuis, M.C., Royal 
22e Regiment, Quebec, Que. Lt.-Col. A. J. Everett, M.C., V.D., G.G.B.G., Toronto, 
Ont. Lt.-Col. H. F.:Morrisey, 3rd (N.B.) Medium Brigade, R.C.A., Saint John, 
N.B. Lt.-Col. E. H. Strickland, Univ. of Alberta C.O.T.C., Edmonton, Alta. 
Lt.-Col. J. D. Fraser, V.D., P.L.D.G., Ottawa, Ont. Capt. (Acting Lt.-Col.) 
H.S. McGreevy, 2nd Res. Bn. R.R. of Canada, Quebec, Que. Major H. Strachan, 
V.C., M.C., 2nd Res. Regt., 15th C.L.H., Calgary, Alta. Major P. S. Fielding, 
M.M., Ist (P.E.I.) Med. Bde., R.C.A., Charlottetown, P.E.J. Major H. E. J. 
Vautelet, 2nd Res. Field Bde., R.C.A., Montreal, Que. Major E. W. Haldenby, 
M.C., V.D., 48th Highlanders, Toronto, Ont. Squadron Leader A. D. Bell-Irving, 
M.C., R.C.A.F. (N.P.), Vancouver, B.C. Major M. Forget, les Fus. Mont-Royal, 
Montreal, Que. Squadron Leader A. J. Sully, A.F.C., R.C.A.F. (N.P.), St. James, 
Man. Lt.-Com. HE. C. Sherwood, R.C.N.V.R., Ottawa, Ont. Flight Lieut. (Baron) 
C. Falkenberg, D.F.C., R.C.A.F. (R.O.), Quebec, Que. 


Honorary Physician.—Lt.-Col. and Bvt.-Col. P. G. Bell, D.S.O., V.D., 
Res. Genl. List., C.A.M.C., Winnipeg, Man. 


- Official Appointments, 1935.—May 15, John Barnett, Esq., Regina, Sask., 
to be Canadian Farm Loan Commissioner for the term of ten years; John Duncan 
MacLean, Esq., M.D., C.M., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., to be a Member of the Canadian 
Farm Loan Board for a term ending Jan. 1, 1939; Charles Duquette, Esq., Montreal, 
Que., and Bennett J. Roberts, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Members of the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board for a term of five years. May 18, Aquila Berthe, Esq., St. Jean Bap- 
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tiste; W. H. Newcombe, Esq., Buctouche; and Anthime Boudreau, Esq., St. 
Francois de Kent, N.B.: to be Pilot Commissioners for the District of Buctoucke. 
May 21, Hon. Horace Harvey, Edmonton, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta: to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of Alberta 
during the absence of the Hon. the Lieutenant-Governor from May 29 to June 20, 
1935, both dates inclusive. May 31, Dr. A. 8S. MacKenzie (formerly President, 
Dalhousie University), Halifax, N.S.; Abbé A. Vachon, Ecole Supérieure de Chimie, - 
Laval University, Quebec, Que.; Professor C. J. MacKenzie, Dean and Professor 
of Civil Engineering, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, yc eeamed © Y died » Aaa 8 
Bigelow, Professor of Chemistry, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B.: to 
be members of the National Research Council for a period of three years expiring 
Mar. 31, 1938. June 1, Major-General Andrew George Latta McNaughton, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.8.0., M.Sc., LL.D., Chief of the General Staff of Canada: to be President 
of the National Research Council for a period of seven years, dating from June 1, 
1935. June 29, Paul Felix Baillargeon, Esq., Montreal, advocate: to be Secretary 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. July 20, Col. Gordon Sidney 
Harrington, K.C., LL.B., Halifax, N.S., to be Chief Commissioner of the Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Commission; Tom Moore, Esq., Ottawa, Ont., Presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and Nazaire Romeo Beaudet, 
Esq., Montreal, Que., Civil Engineer and Insurance Manager; to be Members of 
the said Commission, the appointments effective for a period of ten years from July 
20, 1935; James Thomson Mitchell, Esq., B.Sc., Ottawa, Ont.; to be Commissioner 
of Patents, effective Aug. 1, 1935. July 24, Charles Fremont, Esq., K.C.: to be 
Secretary of the National Battlefields Commission. Aug. 10, Robert James 
Hamilton, Esq., Vancouver, B.C., lumberman, to be a member, and the President, 
of the Vancouver Harbour Commission, vice Lt.-Col. Reginald W. Brock, deceased; 
Charles Heber Bland, Esq., B.A., Ottawa, Ont., a Member of the Civil Service 
Commission: to be Chairman of the said Commission; James Herbert Stitt, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B., Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Member of the Civil Service Commission; 
Hon. Mr. Justice Fawcett Gowler Taylor, D.S.O., to be Acting Chairman of the 
Canadian Pension Commission for a further period of one year from Aug. 6, 1935. 
Aug. 12, Hon. Hugh Guthrie, P.C., K.C., Minister of Justice, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
- Member of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, and Chief Commissioner 
of the Board. Aug. 14, Robert Knowlton Smith, Esq., LL.B., K.C., Amherst, N.S.. 
to be Deputy Minister of Marine. John Alexander Sullivan, Esq., B.C., B.A., 
LL.B., K.C., Montreal, Que.; to be Deputy Postmaster General. Charles Auguste 
Chauveau, Esq., K.C., LL.D., Quebec, Que.; to be Member and Vice-Chairman of 
the Canadian Radio Broadeasting Commission, vice Jacques Narcisse Cartier, 
resigned. Rev. J. B. Miller, M.A., D.D., St. Andrew’s United Church, Winnipeg: 
to be Full Time Protestant Chaplain of the Manitoba Penitentiary, effective Aug. 1, 
1935. John Irvine McFarland, Esq., Calgary, Alta., Manager; David Livingstone 
Smith, Esq., Winnipeg, Man., Agent; Henry Clark Grant, Esq., Winnipeg, Man., 
Professor of Economics at the University of Manitoba: to be Members of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, John Irvine McFarland to be Chief Commissioner and 
David Livingstone Smith, Assistant Chief Commissioner. Robert McKee, Esq., 
Vancouver, B.C., Agent; Lew Hutchinson, Esq., Duhamel, Alta., farmer; Louis C. 
Brouillette, Esq., Regina, Sask., farmer; Brooks Catton, Esq., Hanley, Sask., 
farmer; Sidney T. Smith, Esq., Winnipeg, Man.., erain dealer; Paul F. Bredt, Esq., 
Winnipeg, Man., farmer; Charles Herbert Garner Short, Esq., Montreal, Que., 
Manager: to be Advisory Committee to the Canadian Wheat Board. Aug. 17, 
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James Morey Wardle, Esq., B.Sc., C.E., M.E.I.C., Ottawa, Ont., Chief Engineer of 
the National Parks of Canada: to be Deputy Minister of the Interior. Aug. 21, 
Arthur Shuldham Redfern, Esq., to be Secretary to the Governor General and 
Private Secretary, effective upon the assumption of office by His Excellency the 
Governor General designate, Lord Tweedsmuir. Aug. 30, Loring C. Christie, 
Isq., formerly Legal Adviser for the Department of External Affairs: to be Coun- 
sellor on the staff of the Canadian Legation at Tokyo, Japan, effective Sept. 1, 
1935. Sept. 5, Hugh Ronald Stewart, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy of His 
Iixcellency the Governor General for the purpose of Signing Certain Warrants and 
Land Grants. Sept. 18, Hon. Horace Harvey, Chief Justice of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alta.: to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of Alberta during 
the absence of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor from Sept. 24 to Oct. 15, 
1935. Oct. 25, Hon. James Alexander MacDonald, Chief Justice of British Colum- 
bia; to be Administrator of the Government of the said Province during the absence 
of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor from Dec. 1, 1935, to Jan. 20, 1936, 
both dates inclusive. Nov. 4, Arthur Shuldham Redfern, Esq., Frederick Linwood 
Clinton Pereira, Esq., and Hugh Ronald Stewart, Esq., to be Deputy of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General for the purpose of Signing Warrants of Election, Procla- 
mations, Writs for the election of Members of the House of Commons and Letters 
Patent of Dominion and other lands. Nov. 8, Right Hon. Sir Lyman Poore Duff, 
P.C., G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Canada and Hon. Thibaudeau 
Rinfret, Puisné Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada to be Deputy of His Excel- 
lency the Governor General. Dec. 2, Hon. James Alexander MacDonald, Chief 
Justice of British Columbia, Appointed Administrator of the Government of the 
Province of British Columbia from Dec. 1, 1935, to Jan. 20, 1936, to continue as 
Administrator until Feb. 1, 1936, during the absence of the Honourable the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. Dec. 3, James R. Murray, Esq., George McIvor, Esq., and Alexander’ 
Malcolm Shaw, Esq.: to be Members of the Canadian Wheat Board; James R. 
Murray to be Chief Commissioner and George MclIvor to be Assistant Chief 
Commissioner, in place of John Irvine McFarland, Esq., Chief Commissioner, 
David Livingstone Smith, Esq., Assistant Chief Commissioner, and Henry Clark 
Grant, Esq., Member of the Board, who were retired Dec. 3, 1935. Dec. 9, Robert 
McKenzie, Esq., Member-elect of Parliament for the Constituency of Assiniboia, 
Sask.: to be a Member of the Canadian Farm Loan Board for the term of ten years. 
Dee. 17, Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald, Director, School of Hygiene and Connaught Labora- 
tories, Toronto, Ont., to be re-appointed a Member of the Dominion Council of 
Health, to date from Sept. 1, 1935. Dec. 18, J. James Larabee, Esq., Eldon, P.E.I., 
Member-elect of Parliament for the Electoral District of Queens in the said Province, 
to be a Special Officer in the Fisheries Protection Service of Canada. Dec. 23, 
John Duncan MacLean, Esq., a Member of the Canadian Farm Loan Board, to be 
designated Canadian Farm Loan Commissioner and Chairman of the Board, 
replacing John Barnett, Esq., Chairman of said Board, to be effective Dec. 31, 1935. 
1936.—Feb. 25, Mrs. T. W. Sutherland, Wells, B.C., to be a Member of the Dominion 
Council of Health, pursuant to the Department of Pensions and National Health Act, 
vice Mrs. Helen Vincent, Saint John, N.B., to be effective June 1, 1936. Mar. 20, 
Captain C. H. Talbot, to be Liaison Officer, pursuant to the Relief Act, 1935, to 
assist in effecting an efficient and expeditious closing of the relief camps presently 
operated under the Department of National Defence, to be effective from and 
including Noy. 1, 1935. Mar. 26, Donald Stewart, Esq., Ottawa, Ont., to be Assist- 
ant Chief Electoral Officer (Chief Clerk) to be effective April 1, 1936. Mar. 30, 
Messrs. Fred Ferguson, J. Harry Baird and George S. Daigle, of Richibucto, Province 
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of New Brunswick; to be Pilot Commissioners, pursuant to the Canada Shipping 
Act, for the Pilotage District of Richibucto, New Brunswick. April 22, E. H. 
Mayhew, Esq., and Ray Perry, Esq., Trenton, Ont.: to be Members of the Trenton 
Harbour Commission. April 27, A. H. Ketchum, Esq., and Harry Earle, Esq., 
Belleville, Ont.: to be Members of the Belleville Harbour Commission. 


Judicial Appointments, 1935.—June 29, Sergeant Walter Withers, a non- 
commissioned officer of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police: to be a Justice of the 
Peace in and for the Yukon Territory with the powers and authorities of two 
Justices of the Peace under any law or ordinance in force in the said territory. 
July 20, Hon. Alfred Duranleau, P.C., K.C., Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisné Judge 
of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec, vice the Hon. Louis Coderre, 
deceased; Hon. Patrick Kerwin, a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario: 
to be a Puisné Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada; Charles Patrick McTague, 
Esq., K.C., Windsor, Ont.: to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario; 
Donald McKinnon, Esq., K.C., Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be a District Judge in 
Admiralty of the Exchequer Court in and for the Admiralty District of Prince 
Edward Island. July 24, Donald James Cowan, Esq., K.C., Port Arthur, Ont.: to 
be a Judge of the County Court of the County of Brant, Ont., and a Local Judge of 
the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Aug. 3, His Honour Lucien Dubuc, Judge 
of the District Court of the District of Edmonton, Alta.; His Honour John Lynden 
Crawford, Junior Judge of the District Court, District of Edmonton; His Honour 
Joseph Duncan Matheson, Judge of the District Court, District of Peace River, and 
His Honour James Jeffers Mahaffy, Judge of the District Court of the District of 
Red Deer: to be each appointed a Judge of the District Court of Northern Alberta; 
His Honour William A. MacDonald, Judge of the District Court of the 
District of Calgary; His Honour Edward Peel McNeill, Junior Judge of the District 
Court for the District of Calgary; His Honour John Ainslie Jackson, Judge of the 
District Court, District of Lethbridge; His Honour Angus Marcellus MacDonald, 
Judge of the District Court, District of Macleod, and His Honour George Wellington 
Green, Judge of the District Court of the District of Medicine Hat: to be each 
appointed a Judge of the District Court of the District of Southern Alberta; His 
Honour Judge Lucien Dubuc, His Honour Judge John Lynden Crawford, His 
Honour Judge Joseph Duncan Matheson, His Honour Judge James Jeffers Mahaffy, 
His Honour Judge William A. MacDonald, His Honour Judge Edward Peel McNeill, 
His Honour Judge John Ainslie Jackson, His Honour Judge Angus Marcellus Mac- 
Donald and His Honour Judge George Wellington Green: to be each a local Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta during tenure of the Office of District Judge; Ambrose 
Upton Gledstanes Bury, Esq., K.C., Edmonton, Alta.: to be a Judge of the District 
Court of the District of Northern Alberta and a Local Judge of the Supreme Court 
in the said province. Aug. 7, Roland Chaplin Crowe, Esq., Trail, B.C., barrister- 
at-law: to be one of His Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law. Aug. 10, Percival 
Hector Gordon, Esq., K.C., Regina, Sask.: to be a Judge of Appeal of the Court of 
Appeal for Saskatchewan and ez officio a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for the 
said province. John Alexander MacDonald Patrick, Esq., K.C., Yorkton, Sask.: 
to be a Judge of the District Court for the District of Moosomin in the said province. 
James Fraser Bryant, Esq., K.C., Regina, Sask.: to be a Judge of the District 
Court for the District of Saskatoon in the said province. Alfred Edward Bence, 
Esq., K.C., Saskatoon, Sask.: to be a Judge of the District Court for the District 
of Battleford in the said province. Aug. 14, Leonard Percival De Wolfe Tilley, 
Esq., K.C., Saint John, N.B.: to be Judge of the County Court for the Counties of 
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Kings and Albert, N.B. Leonard Percival De Wolfe Tilley, Esq., Saint John, N.B.: 
to be a District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court in and for the Admiralty 
District of the Province of New Brunswick. William Henry Harrison, Esq., K.C,; 
Saint John, N.B.: to be a Puisné Judge of the Supreme Court of N.B. and a Judge 
of the Chancery Division of the said Court. Jack Hall Alliger Lee Fairweather, 
Esq., K.C., Rothesay, N.B., to be a Puisné Judge of the King’s Bench Division of 
the Supreme Court of N.B. Andrew G. MacKinnon, Esq., K.C., Regina, Sask.: to 
be a Judge of the District Court for the District of Shaunavon, Sask. Lieut.-Col. 
Richard Burkett Mills, M.C., K.C., North Battleford, Sask.: to be a Judge of the 
District Court for the District of Kindersley, Sask. Hon. William Thomas Hender- 
son, a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario: to be a Justice of Appeal of 
the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ez officio a Judge of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario. Lieut.-Col. John Keiller. McKay, D.S.O., V.D., LL.B., 1a Bee 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Frederick 
Drummond Hogg, Esq., K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Judge of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario. Noy. 27, Alexander Malcolm Manson, Esq., K.C., Vancouver, 
B.C., to be a Puisné Justice of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. Dec. 19, 
His Honour, Judge Gregory Barrett, of the Central Judicial District of Manitoba, 
to be a Local Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. This appointment 
to be for the duration of the time Judge Barrett holds the office of County Court 
Judge for the District to which he was appointed; His Honour Judge 8. E. Clement, 
of the Western Judicial District of Manitoba, to be a Local Judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench for Manitoba. This appointment to be for the duration of the time 
Judge Clement holds the office of County Court Judge for the District to which 
he was appointed; His Honour Judge F. E. E. Simpson, of the Northern Judicial 
District of Manitoba, to be Local Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. 
This appointment to be for the duration of the time Judge Simpson holds the office 
of County Court Judge for the District to which he was appointed ; His Honour 
Judge A. L. Bonnycastle of the Dauphin Judicial District of Manitoba, to be a Local 
Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. This appointment to be for the 
duration of the time Judge Bonnycastle holds the office of County Court Judge for 
the District to which he was appointed. 1936.—Jan. 15, Hon. Lucien Cannon, 
P.C., K.C., Quebec, Que., Member-elect for the electoral district of Portneuf: to be 
a Puisné Judge of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec, with his 
place of residence to be in the City of Quebec or the immediate vicinity thereof. 
Feb. 4, George E. Hunter, Banff, Alta., to be Stipendiary Magistrate, pursuant to 
Section 5 of National Parks Act, 1930, within Banff, Kootenay and Yoho National 
Parks. Mar. 2, William Robinson Howson, Esq., K.C., Edmonton, Alta.: to be 
a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta, and to be ex officio, a 
Judge of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. Mar. 10, His 
Honour Judge Thomas Gallant, Gravelbourg, Sask., to be Judge of the District 
Court of the Judicial District of Gravelbourg, Sask., and to be Acting Judge of the 
District Court of the Judicial District of Assiniboia in the said Province, to be effect- 
ive from and after Mar. 15, 1936. Mar. 24, Albert Blellock Hudson, Esq., K.C., to 
be a Puisné Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. Mar. 30, Alex Norquay, Esq., 
agent, Dept. of the Interior, Edmonton, Alta.: to be a Stipendiary Magistrate, 
pursuant to the Northwest Territories Act, for the Northwest Territories, to be 
effective, upon, from and after April 1, 1936. 


Commissioners, 1935.—Sept. 10, Hon. Mr. Justice Henry Hague Davis of 
the Supreme Court of Canada: to be appointed a Commissioner under the provisions 
of Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into the industrial dispute involving the 
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Shipping Federation of British Columbia, Limited, and the longshore workers at 
Vancouver, B.C. Oct. 4, His Honour Henry Walter Whitla, Senior Judge of the 
County Court, Eastern Judicial District, Manitoba, is nominated for appointment 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council as Chairman of a Board which has been 
created for the purpose of inquiring into complaints of unfair trade practices in 
connection with the sale of bread in the City of Winnipeg. Oct. 4, Harry Albert 
Scott, Esq., Shanghai, China, Canadian Trade Commissioner: to be a Commissioner 
to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations 
in China in or concerning any proceedings had or to be had in the Supreme and the 
Exchequer Courts of Canada and to administer such other oaths, etc., as may be 
competent for His Excellency in Council to authorize in China. Henry 
Laurance Eddy Priestman, Esq., Auckland, New Zealand, Assistant Canadian 
Trade Commissioner: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and 
receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations in New Zealand in or concerning any 
proceedings had or to be had in the Supreme and the Exchequer Courts of Canada 
and to administer such other oaths, ete., as may be competent for His Excellency in 
Council to authorize in New Zealand. Oct. 31, Edwin Hawken, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Marine; Arthur E. Dubuc, Chief Engineer, Department of Railways 
and Canals and Bennett J. Roberts, Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance, all of 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be Commissioners of the Corporation of the Harbour Commission- 
ers of Vancouver, Montreal, Three Rivers, Quebec, Chicoutimi, Saint John, and 
Halifax. 1936.—Jan. 21, Arnold M. Campbell, Esq., K.C., Winnipeg, Man., to be 
a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges of 
political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Manitoba. 
Jan. 27, Hon. Mr. Justice William Ferdinand Alphonse Turgeon, of the Court of 
Appeal of Saskatchewan, to be a Royal Commissioner, under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, Chapter 99, R.S.C., 1927, for the purpose of inquiring into the causes of the 
cessation of work in the flat silk industry at Sherbrooke, Que., or any other such 
sudden cessation of industrial operations as may be referred to him. Feb. 12, Hon. 
William Lorimer Hall and Hon. John Doull, Puisné Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia, to be Commissioners per dedimus polestatem to administer oaths 
within the Province. of Nova Scotia. Feb. 14, Hon. Hugh Edward Rose, Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Justice for Ontario; Hon. Cornelius Arthur Masten, 
Hon. Robert Grant Fisher, Hon. Norman Scarth MacDonnell, Hon. William 
Thomas Henderson, Justices of the Court of Appeal for Ontario; Hon. Nicol Jeffrey, 
Hon. Arthur Courtney Kingstone, Hon. John Andrew Hope, Hon. George Franklin 
McFarland, Hon. John Alexander McEvoy, Hon. James Cardwell Makins, Hon. 
Charles Patrick McTague, Hon. John Keiller MacKay, Hon. Frederick Drummond 
Hogg, Justices of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, to be Commissioners per 
dedimus potestatem to administer oaths within the Province of Ontario. Feb. 24, 
The Hon. Sir Joseph Mathias Tellier, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench in 
and for the Province of Quebec, the Hon. Albert Sévigny, appointed to perform the 
duties of Chief Justice in the District of Quebec, the Hon. Louis Alphonse Joseph 
Bernier, the Hon. Adjutor Rivard, the Hon. Severin Letourneau, the Hon. A. Rives 
Hall, the Hon. Joseph Charles Walsh, the Hon. William L. Bond, the Hon. Antonin 
Galipeault, the Hon. Paul St. Germain, the Hon. Joseph Léon St. Jacques, the Hon. 
Gregor Barclay, Puisné Judges of the Court of King’s Bench in and for the Province 
of Quebec; the Hon. Charles Albert Duclos, the Hon. Albert Emmanuel Delorimier, 
the Hon. Louis Joseph Maurice Loranger, the Hon. George Farat Gibsone, the Hon. 
Edouard Fabre Surveyer, the Hon. Philemon Cousineau, the Hon. Charles Dickinson 
White, The Hon. Charles Adolphe Stein, the Hon. Joseph Demers, the Hon. Charles 
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Avila Wilson, the Hon. Arthur Trahan, the Hon. Louis Boyer, the Hon. Hyacinthe 
Adélard Fortier, the Hon. Aimé Marchand, the Hon. Pierre Bouffard, the Hon. 
Jean Joseph Denis, the Hon. Louis Cousineau, the Hon. Emile Gelly, the Hon. 
Wilfrid Laliberté, the Hon. Frank J. Curran, the Hon. Errol Malcolm William 
McDougall, the Hon. Noél Belleau, the Hon. Joseph Archambault, the Hon. Hector 
Verret, the Hon. J. Alfred Prevost, the Hon. Roméo Langlais, the Hon. Cecil Gordon 
MacKinnon, the Hon. Alfred Forest, the Hon. Joseph Alexandre Guibalt, the Hon. 
Alexandre Chase Casgrain, the Hon. Alfred Duranleau, the Hon. Lucien Cannon, 
Puisné Judges of the Superior Court in and for the Province of Quebec: to be 
Commissioners per dedimus polestatem to tender and administer to and take from 
persons in the Province of Quebec, the Oath of Allegiance and other oaths. Feb. 27, 
Hon. Joseph Archambault, a Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec; R. W. Craig, 
Esq., K.C., Winnipeg, Man., and Harry W. Anderson, Esq., Journalist, Toronto, 
Ont., to be Commissioners, under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into and 
report upon the penal system of Canada. Mar. 4, JulesSavard, Esq., Barrister, Quebec, 
Que., to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Quebec as may be referred to him; Avila Rouleau, Esq., St. Barthélémi, Que., to 
be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such 
charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of 
Quebec as may be referred to him. Mar. 14, Dr. Thomas Robertson, to be a 
Commissioner, under Part II of the Inquiries Act, to make a general survey of con- 
ditions of the Indians of the Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. Mar. 20, Wilfrid Lalonde, Esq., Barrister, Mont Laurier, Que.: to 
be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such 
charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of 
Quebec as may be referred to him; Blase Fournier, Esq., Barrister, Riviére du Loup, 
Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Quebec as may be referred to him. Mar. 23, Hon. William Henry Harrison, a 
Puisné Judge of the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick; 
Hon. Arthur T. Le Blanc, Hon. Charles Dow Richards and Hon. Jack Hall A. L. 
Fairweather, Puisné Judges of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick: to be Com- 
missioners per dedimus potestalem to administer oaths within the Province of New 
Brunswick; Hon. Albert Edward McPhillips, Hon. Malcolm A. MacDonald and 
Hon. William Garland McQuarrie, Puisné Judges of the Court of Appeal for British 
Columbia; Hon. David A. MacDonald, Hon. Alexander Ingram Fisher, Hon. 
Harold Bruce Robertson and Hon. Alexander Malcolm Manson, Puisné Judges of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia: to be Commissioners per dedimus ‘potes!- 
atem to administer oaths within the Province of British Columbia; Georges Delisle, 
Esq., Barrister, Quebec, Que.:to be a Commissioner, pursuant to the Inquiries 
Act, to investigate such charges of politcal partisanship against Government 
employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him; Georges Potvin, 
Esq., Barrister, Roberval, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to the Inquiries 
Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government em- 
ployees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. Mar. 26, Benoit 
Michaud, Barrister, Campbellton, N.B.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of New Brunswick, so as to include such 
charges of inefficiency or partiality on the part of such officers as may be referred to 
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him. Mar. 31, Dominique Lévesque, Esq., K.C., New Carlisle, Que.: to be a 
Commissioner, pursuant to the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political 
partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be 
referred to him; Charles-Alphonse Beaulieu, Esq., Barrister, Matane, Que., to be 
a Commissioner, pursuant to the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of 
political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec 
as may be referred to him; Paul Roy, Esq., Barrister, Quebec, Que.: to be a 
Commissioner, pursuant to the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political 
partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may 
be referred to him. April 3, Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Hon. Lawrence Arthur D. 
Cannon, Hon. Henry Hague Davis, Hon. Patrick Kerwin and Hon. Albert Blellock 
Hudson, Puisné Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada; and Hon. Alexander K. 
MacLean, President of the Exchequer Court of Canada, and Hon. Eugene Real 
Angers, Puisné Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada: to be Commissioners 
per dedimus potesiatem, to administer oaths within the Dominion of Canada; 

Lucien Beliveau, Esq., Barrister, Montreal, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant 
' to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. 
Frangois Caron, Esq., Barrister, Hull, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him pele: Ne 
Pontbriand, Esq., Barrister, Sorel, Que.: to be a’ Commissioner, pursuant to Part I 
of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against 
Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him ; 
Robert Poisson, Esq., K.C., Ste. Rose, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. 
April 6, Leonidas Cloutier, Esq., Barrister, of Percé, Que.: to be a Commissioner, 
pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political 
partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec as may be 
referred to him; J. Edmond Gagnon, Esq., Barrister, of Gaspé, Que.: to be a 
Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges 
of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Quebec 
as may be referred to him. April 8, George J. Tweedy, Esq., K.C., of Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Prince Edward Island as may be referred to him. April 9, Gerard Denis, Esq., 
Barrister, of Joliette, Que.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government em- 
ployees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him; J. Frank Outhit, Esq., 
K.C., of Kentville, N.S.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government em- 
ployees in the Province of Nova Scotia as may be referred to him. April 20, J. J. 
Bench, Esq., Barrister, St. Catharines, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges of political partisanship 
against Government employees in the Province of Ontario as may be referred to him. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Thursday, Oct. 24, 1935, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvests and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured’’, 
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1.—Immi¢gration in the fiscal year 1935-36. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936, the immigrants into Carne 
classified as in Table 2 of the Immigration Chapter, appearing on p. 186 of this 
volume, were as follows: from U.K., 2,049; from U.S.A., 5,121; from other coun- 
tries, 3,933; total, 11,103. 

Canadians returned from the United States during the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1936 were classified as follows: Canadian-born, 4,854; British-born with Cana- 
dian domicile, 418; naturalized Canadian citizens, 542; total, 5,814. Corresponding 
figures for the calendar year 1935 were 4,961, 632, 785 and 6,378, respectively. 


2.—External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1935-36. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1936, show a grand total trade of $1,341,876,197, as compared with a 
figure of $1,189,990,110 in the preceding year, or an increase of $151,886,087. The 
increase in the imports was $40,387,822. Domestic exports increased by $105,715,569 
and foreign exports by $5,782,696. Figures by industrial groups are given in the 
following table, where the figures of imports and exports may be compared with 
the totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 526, 532-533 of this volume. 


Imperts and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1936. 


Industrial Group. Imports. 
$ 
ACricullUuraland vereta ble DFOGUCURre nites scence csciele ccm ac asec mineh detent anc teers trteierer 110,342, 532 
Animald andsaninial prowucts.d sh h3aG8 J. Soca gi ieee hh eee ee eee 24,314, 220 
Hnbres: vextilesanes bextile Proc UCLS > eas yt nidenciae eketisiencelt sere ciciee ative che epic eevee re 89,914,076 
Wood, wood products aud Papers: ee nee seek hy UE ey Rar aC Ae eno ae 7 23,271,631 
Trouiandl itaprocdietaceres 562 toc hacS estes ea epee aaa oe Mel Ararat bec ha an Mc cetcge eck occa 
Non-ferrous metals and their products. .............. +. eee cence eee cee n eee e pent ainsi 33, 685,919 
Non-metallic minerals and their products............. 2.02. s sees eee eee e eet eee eee eens 105,421, 236 
C@hemicals.and allied pro Guets wosse cw. ccistascl et teen oct ce ee ere ae he tere ae 29,919, 921 
Miscellaneous COMO CIGIES seis eae Sat eae Ts ate eo Rect EPO DN) aE RMR as tor ol Rites Scie ane cal ee 31,695,725 
TotalTmports ook oe coca Sete toes ae ele ee Me on ore a cde a cree earn eee ae 562,818,975 
Total, Dutiable mn ponte... .<<:..ceonisics rei eee ian Ane aneek cee rane ier 309, 933, 096 
Total; Hreetlimportsies fed c occ r ule Bie Lambe ae ela eee ea eae ome te ere nero Nsiemeneee 252, 885, 879 
Duty- Collected? ss iS Afic.d 3. aos eke oo a ee ee tae Dee eae oe 82,584, 035 
Industrial Group. Exports. 
$ 
Agricultural apdlgyogeta blemtoducts.)., «0.5... v2 daa pepe aoeeerk veer ee te ease 242,861,877 
AULIIS ANE AMM AE PEO OUCUR. catty ce tee cow Pn owe oe ise we attinioin ae seine eer iain ais mes hare eee 100, 932,110 
Fibres<textilesvancd-textile productsicviyura: qony Ls eee: ee ee rn oe eas 10, 273, 697 
Wood, WOOC WrOdUCES AMET Ae ete ae ccd cleo os 4 wuets aclol el SyGhe nicer nbe torso AUS etree cate cerca oe eee ere 181, 831, 743 
Troni andiits: pro dicta s ee eae meteor ena eos sab Scotatc ox Rees Ra Uae Orie corte eG er eta ese st AUR en 52,368, 057 
Nonderrous metalsanditheir product ed... cs... <.iet thane vail ante u> <a Remeeg ane eee 129, 132,518 
Non-metallic minerals and their products. 0.0 05... ie cee con cee c ne a hese eee carat 19, 083 , 643 
Chemicals.and allied products qieeaiete is \cias dea). <.. ote» Sag Ma ee a se ioe eee eae eae 16,018,391 
Miscellan cous, comimocditiesicsce eye acti ce te ise eis chews. «ave Sere estore eect Pa iene ees ey tec 13,113. 520 
Total, al Om CStiGAUx PO RUS cee rae weeks ces Shake cc coe tio ee eee Bi eet iar ieee ee eae 765,615,563 
Total sForeions Exports tee cee eee he ees koe eRe Ree AAO coe die toned et aca eerste 13,441, 659 
Total- Exports 3252 ee ee ee ee RE Pee CATR st 6 Re 79,057, 222 


Grand Total, External Trade 1,341,876, 197 
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